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f lie dilTerent'cltJes and places of interest In Euro|>e and the East; the names of the principal 
* oriu of art by the leading masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the different 
l«-nsCodians; the munes ana charges of the principal hotels; the cost of traveling the differ- 
[ ml mutes, and the lime employed: all the it^ms in reference to the transportation of lug- 
, eage, and the iaDumeraMe small charges whl€h tend to swell the account of traveling ex- 
penaes ; so that tourists may be able to travel without a courier, saving thereby twenty-five 
per cent- of their expen tes, and-^wiil not be obliged to buy some twcnly-flvc' volumes of 
Gui<fie>Buoks at an expense of or $T0, in addition to the charges upon their weight. 
Thane irAo have been in Knrope, and those ic/io can not go to Europe, will both find in this 
work a fund of entertain men t: the rtrst to read up and remember what they have seen, 
and die second what they ought to have seen. 


To AiiEaiOA.xs OoiNo Amroap.—S ome six years ago Mr. W. Pembroke Fetrldge, at the 
auggestioo of the Mei^sra. Harpers, visited the lending cities of Europe for the pnrpose of 
gathering materials f*)r a Guide-Book adapted to the wants of American travelers. Mr. 
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Kurupe. The practical suggestions which the volume contained, and its reliability, gave it 
from the start a high rank. The volume has now reached its seventh year, during which 
time the East has oceu cMubraced within its scope, and it is ijow admitted to be perfect in 
design and execution. Mr. Fctridge visits Eurdpe every year, acquiring additional informa¬ 
tion, and by keeping au eourant with the progress of events and changes of Continental 
topography, is enabled to make each edition every way fresh and complete.—i>o«toa Journal. 

It gives the best routes of travel, names the places of interest, tells now much money cer¬ 
tain trips cost, and furnishes the traveler with all the necessary advice and full information 
ftrr a trip to or all parts of the Old World. We do not see how a person crossing the 
Atlantic can afford lo do without Home Journal. 

Prom having tr.avelcd somewhat extensively in former years in Europe and the East, I can 
tar with entire truth that you have succeeded in combining more that is instructive and val- 
nahlc fur the traveler than is contained In any one or series of Hand-Books that I have over 
met with-—T. B. Lawbcnok, U. E. Consul General, Flareivse, February 15, lf>66. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE ELEVENTH YEAR. 


The success of “Harper’s Hand-book” for the last ten yeai-s 
has stimulated the author and publishers to renewed exertions to 
make it the most correct and useful work of the kind published. 
The author, who resides in Europe, has during the past year re¬ 
written a great portion of the work, making important additions 
and corrections down to January, 1872, which is several years 
later than the date of any European Hand-book of travel. The 
advantages of this ai*e evident. New lines of railway are con¬ 
stantly opened, bringing desirable places of resort into easy com¬ 
munication with each other, which before were separated by days 
of uncomfortable posting. 

While every effort has been made to secure absolute correct¬ 
ness in the work, the author is fully aware of the difficulty of at¬ 
taining perfection in this respect. As the London Spectator, in 
its review of the edition of 1871, justly observed, “ The labor and 
incessant attention required to mark the changes of every year 
must be a severe strain on any man’s faculties.” The corrections 
and additions amount to several thousand every year; but the 
author is confident that no important errors have escaped his ob¬ 
servation, and that the information gathered with so much labor 
will be found to be correct in every essential point The addi¬ 
tion of eighteen new maps will greatly enhance its value to the 
traveling public. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to some objections 
made, under a misapprehension of facts, by a leading New York 
journal to the edition of 1871. The reviewer, after acknowledg¬ 
ing the general correctness and practical value of the Hand-book, 
went on to say: “ While great pains have been taken to bring the 
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work up to the present time, other anachronisms are left wholly 
without correction. Thus the old description of the Tuileries and 
the H6tel de Ville are reprinted at length, without a word about 
the burning, though we are assured in the preface that the work 
is brought up to May of the present year. Under Switzerland noth¬ 
ing is said of the railroad to the top of Mount Rigi, though it has 
been in successful operation for many months.” Now, although 
the destruction of the public buildings of Paris and the opening 
of the Rigi road might have been anticipated, still, as both events 
occurred on the 23d of May, 1871, and as the manuscript was 
placed in the printer’s hands on the 17th of April, the author’s 
silence in regard to them may be considered excusable. 

A new general map of Europe has this year been substituted 
for the old one. The Hand-book now contains thirty maps of 
countries and fifty-six plans of cities, making eighty-six plans and 
maps, or three times as many as are given in any other Hand¬ 
book of travel. W. P. F. 

Paris, January 1 , 1872 . 
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PREFACE 

V 

TO THE ELEVENTH YEAR’S ISSUE OF “HARPER’S HAND-BOOK 
FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST.” 

Thb remarkable success of “Harper’s Hand-book,” first published in 1862, 
has fully realized the expectations of both author and publishers, the instance bc- 
iog Tery rare where a trayeler has crossed the Atlantic without a copy in hb pos- 
seasioo or in that of one of his party. The reason of this great success is very evi¬ 
dent : first, this is the only complete guide-book published in one volume in the 
Englbh language, and the only one in the United States; second, it is not comr 
piled from hearsay and books which are out of date, and of no possible use to the 
traveler, but prepared by the author every year from his personal experience up 
to the moment of going to press, his time in Europe being wholly devoted to that 
purpose. The greater portion of this volume is entirely new, and distinct from 
the last year’s edition, while the residue has been revised and corrected up to the 
present moment. 

To travel without a guide-book in any part of Europe is utterly impossible; a 
man without one being like a ship at sea without a compass—dragged round the 
country by a courier, and touching only at such points as it b the courier's interest 
to touch. You should purchase guide-books or remain at home. 

The great objection to foreign guide-books is their number. To make the tour 
of Europe (even a short one of a few months), the traveler has formerly been com¬ 
pelled to purchase some twenty-five or thirty volumes (if published in the English 
language), at a cost of sixty or seventy dollars, and suffer the inconvenience of 
carrying some twenty-five pounds of extra baggage, and over one hundred vol¬ 
umes (if in the French language), one house alone in Paris publishing one 
hundred and twenty volumes. As the majority of American travelers do not re¬ 
main over six months on the Continent, they dislike to be compelled to carr}’ 
about a small library, when with the aid of Bradshaw’s valuable “ Continental 
Railway Guide” and the present volume all their wants may be supplied. 

The intention of the author of “ Harper’s Hand-book” is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or skeleton tour, through the principal cities and leading places of 
interest in France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Switz¬ 
erland, Tyrol, Spain, Great Britain, and Ireland; to give the modes and cost of 
traveling the different routes by land or water, and which lines are to be prefer¬ 
red ; the precautions to be taken to insure comfort and security; the names and 
charges of the leading hotels; * the names of the most responsible houses from 
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which to make purchases; all the items in reference to the transportation of bag¬ 
gage, and the innumerable number of small charges which tend to swell the ac¬ 
count of traveling expenses. By a careful attention to the tariff in such cases, 
the traveler will find himself the gainer by fifty per cent. 

The author also intends to give the names of the principal works of art by the 
leading masters in all the different European galleries, with the fees expected by 
the custodians. In short, he intends to place before the traveler a good net-work 
of historical and other facts, pointing out where the reader may obtain fuller in¬ 
formation if he desire it. 

Of course it is impossible for perfect accuracy to be obtained in a work of this 
description; for while the author is watching the completion of the beautiful 
mosque of Mehemet Ali in Cairo, or the exquisite restorations that arc being 
made at the Alhambra in Granada, a new bridge may be erected at St. Peters¬ 
burg, or a new hotel opened at Constantinople; but to keep the information con¬ 
tained herein ns nearly accurate ns )x)ssiblc, the author, in addition to having 
made arrangements in the different cities to keep him acquainted with any im¬ 
portant changes that may be made, requests that all mistakes or omissions noticed 
by travelers may be transmitted to 13 Avenue de rimperatrice, Paris, for which he 
will be extremely thankfuL 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING HINTS TO TRAVELERS WHICH SHOULD BE CAREFULLY READ 
BEFORE LEAVING THE UNITED STATES. 

As our natioD is emphatically one of traTelers, and as the number is yearly in¬ 
creasing, the proportion to other nations is to an extent far beyond the belief of the 
casoal obsenrer. For instance, the author has seen at one time sitting in the court¬ 
yard of the Grand Hotel, Paris, twenty-nine Americans, five Frenchmen, three 
Englishmen, and one Hussian; he has seen at the Mediterranean Hotel, in Jeru¬ 
salem, thirteen Americans, one Englishman, two Frenchmen, and three Spaniards; 
aad at Shepheanls* Hotel, at<^airo, over one half of the visitors were Americans; 
and what wonder, when the elements, air, fire, and water, answer to our call, to 
tramport us from shore to shore in from ten to twelve days. 

It behooves us to travel with other stores besides our purse and passport. ** A 
man must carry knowledge with him if he would bring knowledge home.’* Ev¬ 
ery body has now an excuse to travel: if rich, to enjoy; if poor, to retrench; 
if skk, to recover; if studious, to learn; if learned, to relax from study. All 
ihoukl remember that not the least important requisite for a traveler is a ready 
stock of good temper and forbearance. Let your motto be, ** Keep cool.” Good- 
humor will proenre more comforts than gold. If you think yon are imposed upon, 
be firm; custom has established certain charges, and any deviation from them is 
soon detected, and, unless unnecessary trouble has been given, firmness and good 
temper will serve you better and more readily than violence. 

We, as a nation, have unfortunately acquired a reputation abroad of great prod¬ 
igality in our expenditures, and in the East we are charged twenty per cent more 
than any other nation for what we purchase; still, it is an unhappy feeling to think 
that we must always be on our guard. Many set out with that deeply to be re¬ 
gretted impression, and are rendered miserable by imagining they arc the victims 
of imposition wherever they go, and by degrees become despicably mean, and gmm- 
hle at every charge which they do not understand. Tristram Shandy^s reflections 
00 this subject arc worth quoting: “Yet, notwithstanding all this, and a pistol 
tioder-box which was filched from me at Sienna, and twice that I paid five panls 
for two hard-boiled eggs, once at Radicofand, and a second time at Capua, I do 
Dot think a journey through France or Italy, provided a man can keep his temper 
all the way, so bad a thing as some people would make you believe. There must 
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be upt and downs, or how the dense should we get into valleys where nature 
spreads so many tables of entertainment ? It is nonsense to suppose they would 
lend you their voitures, to he shaken to pieces for nothing; and unless you pay 
twelve sous for greasing your wheels, how should the poor peasant get butter for 
his bread ? We really expect too much; and for the wine above par, for your 
room, supper, and bed, at the most they are but one shilling and ninepence half¬ 
penny. Who would embroil their philosophy for it ? For Heaven’s sake and your 
own, pay it—pay it, with both hands open!” 

Wherever you are, it is best to fall into the manners and customs of the place; 
it may be inconvenient, hut it is less so than running counter to them. Those 
who have their own way (the cost is generally more than it is worth) are cer¬ 
tain that every body is trying to defeat them; this leads them to quarrel with their 
dinner, dispute their bills, and proceed on their journey with the conviction that 
they are much injured rather than most unreasonable people. Every person pre¬ 
paring to travel should try to make some acquaintance with the language of the 
country through which he is about to pass. This is the best preparation for a jour¬ 
ney ; it will prove equal to a doubly-filled purse. He should also become as well 
acquainted as possible with the history of the people, reading the best works de¬ 
scriptive of the country, become familiar with its currency, and think in J'raacs, 
pauls, and piastres instead of dollars and cents. As regards baggage, the author 
would say, in opposition to most writers, who advise against it, donU cramp your- 
self' for want of baggage ; the few dollars charged for extra luggage will be more 
than compensated for by having every thing that you may want; and when your 
wardrobe has been pulled to pieces by custom-house officers, it will not require 
hours to repack it before you can close your trunks. 

Be certain to have every thing done in respect to baggage, et cetera, and more 
particularly your hotel hill, before the last moment, thereby avoiding the excite¬ 
ment of setting out in a great hurry, with the possibili^ of forgetting something of 
importance. The author has found great advantage, where he intended leaving in 
the morning, in having his bill the night previous. 


Avoid, if possible, canying sealed letters, or executing commissions for friends, 
as the chances are it will place contraband goods in your care, which, fur yourself 
and others, should always be avoided. You would do well also to avoid guides as 
much as possible, unless you are with ladies; then it would be advisable to have 
them. By wandering about, and trusting to your own observations, yon will be¬ 
come much more readily acquainted with places, and your impressions will be 
stronger. The best and quickest method of obtaining a correct idea of a place is, 
on your arrival, to ascend some eminence, take your map of the city, or a valet de 
place if you have no map, and get all your bearings, note down the most remark¬ 
able places, then drive around them; after that, go into the matter in detail. By 
this method you will leave the city in a week with a better knowledge of it than if 
you had remained a month escorted round by a valet de place. 
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Money. 

The safest and most eonrenient method of carrying money abroad to meet yonr 
expenses is in the form of circular Utters of credit^ which are issned in New York; 
and as peace of mind is veiy necessary to the traveler, be certain yon obtain such 
letters from bankers whose credit stands so high that their names are honored at 
Paris and Damascus, at Cairo and Vienna, with the same confidence as in New 
York. The houses we recommend to the traveler are Duncan, Sherman, & Co., 
John Monroe & Co., Brown Brothers & Co., Drexel, Winthrop, & Co., Drexel & 
Co,, Philadelphia, and Bowles Brothers & Co., 19 William Street, New York, and 
76 State Street, Boston, Jay Cooke & Co., 20 Wall Street, and Henry Clews & Co., 
32 Wall Street. * These houses issue letters to bankers all over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, 

Napoleons are the best known currency on the Black Sea, at Constantinople, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem, and at nearly every place you visit. At Cairo and 
Alexandria sovereigns are the best. You can draw at nearly par in every place 
that you want to stop at. The letter of credit has many advantages over circu¬ 
lar notes, which it is here unnecessary to state. In drawing your money, draw 
aU that you can possibly use in the currency of the country you are in, the bal¬ 
ance in napoleons. Nearly every traveler must provide himself with more or less 
•pccie to serve his purpose until arriving at Paris or London. 


Passports. 

Phe most disagreeable of all the annoyances of traveling is that of being obliged 
to carry passports. Those persons who have traveled much in America, and know 
toey can go from San Francisco to Portland without any one having the right to 
Soastion either their identity or movements, naturally feel galled at being obliged 
to teU eveiy official where they are going. Then if, by accident, there should be 
any informality in the visd, stop where you are until it is rectified! See that you 
Wo the proper visds before you start. 

When husband, wife, and minor children travel together, a single passport for 
the whole will suffice. For any other person in the party, except servants, a sep¬ 
arate passport wiU be required. « 

A new passport will be expected to be taken out by every person whenever he 
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be upM and downs, or how the dense should we get into valleys where nature 
spreads so many tables of entertainment ? It is nonsense to suppose they would 
lend you their voitures, to .be shaken to pieces for nothing; and unless yon pay 
twelve sous for greasing your wheels, how should the poor peasant get butter for 
his bread ? Wo really expect too much; and for the wine above par, for your 
room, supper, and bed, at the most they are but one shilling and ninepence half¬ 
penny. Who would embroil their philosophy for it ? For Heaven’s sake and your 
own, pay it—pay it, with both hands open!” 

Wherever you are, it is best to fall into the manners and customs of the place; 
it may be inconvenient, but it is less so than running counter to them. Those 
who have their own way (the cost is generally more than it is worth) are cer¬ 
tain that every body is trying to defeat them; this leads them to quarrel with their 
dinner, dispute their bills, and proceed on their journey with the conviction that 
they are much injured rather than most unreasonable people. . Every person pre¬ 
paring to travel should try to make some acquaintance with the language of the 
country through which he is about to pass. This is the best preparation for a jour¬ 
ney ; it will prove equal to a doubly-filled purse. Ho should also become as well 
acquainted as possible with the history of the people, reading the best works de¬ 
scriptive of the country, become familiar with its currency, and tAinJh in y'rtnics,. 
pauls, and piastres instead of dollars and cents. As regards baggage, the author 
would say, in opposition to most writers, who advise against it, don't cramp your- 
for want of baggage; the few dollars charged for extra luggage will be more 
than compensated for by having every thing that you may want; and when your 
wardrobe has been pulled to pieces by custom-house officers, it will not require 
hours to repack it before you can close your trunks. 

Be certain to have every thing done in respect to baggage, et cetera, and more 
particularly your hotel hill, before the last moment, thereby avoiding the excite¬ 
ment of setting out in a great hurry, with the possibility of forgetting something of 
importance. The author has found great advantage, where he intended leaving in 
the morning, in having his bill the night previous. 


Avoid, if possible, carrying sealed letters, or executing commissions for friends, 
as the chances are it will place contraband goods in your care, which, for yourself 
and others, should always be avoided. You would do well also to avoid guides as 
much as possible, unless yon are with ladies; then it would be advisable to have 
them. By wandering about, and trusting to your own observations, you will be¬ 
come much more readily acquainted with places, and your impressions will be 
stronger. The best and quickest method of obtaining a correct idea of a place is, 
on your arrival, to ascend some eminence, take your map of the city, or a valet de 
place if you have no map, and get all your bearings, note down the most remark* 
able places, then drive around them; after that, go into the matter in detail. By 
this method you will leave the city in a week with a better knowledge of it than if 
you had remained a month escorted round by a volet de place. 
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Sute of..I 

County of...j 

I,- -, do swear that I am acquainted with the above named 

- -, and with the facts above stated by him, and that the same are 

trae to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Sworn to before me, this-) 

day of-186—, 5 ’ 

Justice of Hit Peace 
or Notary Public. 

The following oath of allegiance it will also be necessary to inclose, having 
been previously sworn to in the same manner as the above: 

I,- -, of-, do solemnly swear that I will 

support, protect, and defend the Constitution and Government of the United States 
against all enemies, whether domestic or foreign, and that I will bear true faith, 
allegiance, and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resolution, or law* of any State, 
Convention, or Legirlature to the contrary notwithstanding; and, farther, that 1 
do this with a full determination, pledge, and purpose, without any mental re^rva- 
tion or evasion whatsoever; and, farther, that I will well and faithfully perform 
all the duties which may be required of me by law: So help me God. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, i _ 

this-day of-, 186—, J ’ 

Justice of the Peace 
or Notary Public. 

It is necessary to state the relationship existing between the different members 
of the same family in the application. 


We would now impress two things strongly on the traveler; never give your 
passport up when you can help it! and always be sure that it is reyle.^* 
There is one general rule respecting passports in Europe: To leave one place for 
another, you must first be identified by your own consul, and obtain his vise; then 
you can obtain the visd of the representative of the state to which you wish to pro¬ 
ceed ; yon then obtain the police vis^, that you are at liberty to leave the city or 
country. In many places the police vis^ is not required; and os it depends en¬ 
tirely upon the political state of the country at the time, it is not necessary here to 
state what country or city does or does not require it. Your consol can always 
give you the requisite information. 
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The vessels are large, comfortable, and ably commanded, and the pleasure tourist, 
who may be either going to Germany direct, or who desires to spend a few days on 
the Isle of Wight or in the south of England, will do well to take passage by this 
line instead of going roundabout to LiverpooL L’Herbette, Kane, & Co., No. 33 
Rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris, agents. 

The New French Line of Transatlantic Steamers .—We are glad to be able to 
chronicle the fact of the sailing of a new line of steamers direct from New York to 
Havre, that those travelers (and they are many) who wish to escape that bugbear, 
the passage of the Channel from England to France, may now be able to go or 
come directly. Of course they must go to England once, but if they go that way' 
they need not return, and vice versd. The new steamers are splendidly manned 
and furnished—such as clean napkins eveiy day, and elegant and luxurious smok¬ 
ing-rooms, open all night, with light and heat. The agent in New York is George 
Mackenzie, Esq., No. 58 Broadway, and L’Herbette, Kane, & Co., No. 33 Rue da 
Quatre Septembre, Paris. These beautiful vessels sail every other Saturday for 
Havre and Brest, and from Havre and Brest to New York. 

The Cunard line of steamers sail regularly twice a week from New York to Liv¬ 
erpool, and vice versd. Their accommodations are first-class in every respect. 

The “National” line of steamers, sailing weekly from New York to Liverpool, and 
vice versft, is composed of some of the largest, most powerful, and elegant steamers 
that cross the Atlantic. The following instructions to their commanders is a guar¬ 
antee of their safety: 

“The commanders, whilst using every diligence to secure a speedy voyage, are 
prohibited from running any risk whatever that might result in accident to their 
ships. They must ever bear in mind that the safety of the ships, and the lives and 
property on board, is to be the ruling principle that shall govern them in the navi¬ 
gation of their ships, and no supposed gain in expedition, or saving of time on the 
voyage, is to be purchased at the risk of accident. The company desires to estab¬ 
lish and maintain the reputation of the steamers for safety, and expects such expe¬ 
dition on their voyages as is consistent with safe navigation.” Offices, 69 Broad¬ 
way, New York; 21 and 23 Water Street, Liverpool; John Arthur & Co., 10 Rue 
Castiglione, Paris. 

The “Anchor” line of steamers is another which has met with a well-merited suc¬ 
cess. It consists of a fleet of thirty-four ships, as elegant, sea-worthy, and comforta¬ 
ble in every respect as the Clyde can produce. Travelers who wish to commence 
their excursions in Scotland and work up to London will find it to their advantage 
to take these ships, as they sail direct to Glasgow. This company has also estab¬ 
lished a regular Mediterranean line, sailing fortnightly from Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Naples, and weekly from Palermo and Messina; also from Spanish ports direct to 
New York. The advantage to travelers by these lines is inestimable, as they can 
return from their travels direct, bringing or shipping their works of art or other 
purchases with great safety and at low rates. The agents are Henderson Brothers, 
No. 7 Bowling Green, New York; Handyside & Henderson, 61 Union Street, Glas¬ 
gow ; and Ronbier & Broomhead, 2 Chaussde d’Antin, Paris. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR AGENTS. 

'Die fiillowing ia a correct list of oar diplomatic and consular agents resident in 
Eorope, with the amount of compensation attached to each office. It would al¬ 
ways be well to leave a card on your representative, especially in out of the way 
|daces, where the duties of the office are not arduous and where the visitors are 
few. You will generally find them obliging and courteous. 

France. 

NameiL Offices. Where sUkioned. Compens’n. 

Eliha B. Washbume.Envoy Extr. and Min. Plen.. .Paris.$17,600. 

Colonel Hoffman.Secretary of Legation.Paris. 2,625. 

Frank Moore.Assistant Sec y of Legation. .Paris. 2,000. 

J. Meredith Read, Jr..Consul General.Paris. 5,000. 

Milton M. Price ..Consul.Marseilles. 2,500. 

Charles J. Clinch.Consul.Bordeaux. 2,000. 

Thomas P. Smith.Consul.La Rochelle ... 1,500. 

P. J. Osterhaus.Consul.Lyons. 1,500. 

Benj. Genisb, Jr.Consul.Nantes. 1,500. 

Consul.Napoln. V endde 1,500. 

S. L. Glasgow... Consul.Havre. 6,000. 

W. H. Vesey.Consul.Nice. 1,600. 

Adolph Gouverneur Gill—Consul.Rheims.Fees. 


England. 


Robert C. Schcnck . 

... Envoy Extr. and Min. Plen. 

.London . 

.$i7,r)00. 

Benjamin Moran ... . 

... Secretary of Legation . 

.London . 

. 2,625. 

M. WoodhuU . 

... Assistant Sec’y of Legation. 

.London. 

. 2,000. 

Adam Badean. 

.. .Consul Generd... 

.London. 

. 7,500. 

Thomas H. Dudley. 

.. .Consul General . 

.Liverpool . 

7,500. 

John S. Ronnels . 

...Consul . 

.Tunstall . 

. 1,500. 

G. Thompson . 

...Consul General . 

.Southampton . 

. 2,000. 

J. B. Gould . 

.. .Consul . 

. Birmingham .. 

. 2,500. 

Chas. H. Branscomb _ 

.. .Consul . 

. Manchester ... 

. 2,000. 

F. S. Richards . 

...Consul .... 

.Leeds . 

. 2,000. 

Chas. G. Dver . 

.. J Consul . 

.Bristol . 

.Fees. 

Thomas G.Fox . 

.. .Consul . 

.Plymouth . 

• Fees. 

Alfred Fox . 

.. .Consul . 

.Falmouth . 

.Fees. 

Evan R. Jones. 

.. . Consul . 

.Newcastle _ 

. Fees. 

'Harry H. Davis . 

. ..Consul . 

.Cardiff . 

.Fees. 


Scotland. 



J. Jenkinson . 

.. .Consul . 

.. Glasgow . 

. $3,000. 

James Smith . 

_ Consul .. 

. .Dundee . 

. 2,000. 

John S. Fiske . 

_ Consul .... 

. .Leith . 

.Fees. 


Ireland, 


Jas. Rea. 



.... $2,000. 

W. n. Townsend. 

.Consul. 

.Cork. 

.... 2,000. 

Edward D. NeiU. 



....Fees. 

M’m. B.Wcst. 



_Fees. 

D. 11. Batchelder_ 
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Namei. 

Malta, 

Offices. 

Where stationed. Govnpeiia'ii. 

L. T. Adams... 


.Valetta. 

.Fees. 

H. J. Sprague. 

Gibraltar, 

.Gibraltar. 

.Fees. 

John Jay. 

Austria, 

• Vienna. 

.$12,000. 

J. F.Delaploine. 


.Vienna. 

1,800. 

P. Sidney Post. 


.Vienna. 

1,500. 

A. W. Thayer. 


Trieste. 

. 2,000. 

Chas. H. Hoyce. 


. Prague. 

.Fees. 

Andrew G. Curtin.... 

Russia, 

. St. Petersburg. .$17,500. 

-Schuyler. 


. St. Petersburg. 

. i,8oa 

Geo. Pomutz. 


.St. Petersburg. 

. 2^000. 

Geo. T. Allen. 


. Moscow.. 

. 2,000. 

Timothy C. Smith_ 


. Odessa.. t. 

. 2,000. 

Samuel D. Jones. 


. Revel. 

. 2,000. 

Edmund Brandt. 


. Archangel.... 

.Feea^ 

Beynold Frenckell... 


. Helsingfors... 

.Fees. 

Chas. L. Smith. 


. Amoor River. 

. $l,fi00. 

A. Schwartz. 


•Riga. 

.Fees. 

Geo. Bancroft. 

German Empire, 

.Berlin. 

.$17,500. 

Alex. Bliss. 


.Berlin. 

. 1,800. 

Wm. P. Webster. 


.E'rankfort. 

. 3,000. 

Jas.Park. 


. Aix-la-Chapelle 2,600. 

Eimil Hoechster. 


. Bremen. 

. 1,500. 

H. Kreismann. 


.Berlin. 

•Fees. 

A.V. Dockery. 


.Stettin. 


G. Colvin Brown. 

.......Consul. 

.Geestemunde. 


Gustave Jarecki. 


. Altona. 

■Peafc - 

• sum 

G. H. Horstmann.... 


. Munich. 

J. M. Wilson. 


.Nuremberg... 

.Fees. - 

G. Sareki. 


.Augsburg. 

.Fees. . 

E. M. Vail. 


. Ludwigshafen. 

!FoeiL-:'J 

C. Young. 


.Carlsruhe. 

0. H. Irish. 


.Dresden. 

.Fees. 

T. Scott Stewart. 


.Leipsic. 

.Fees. 

H. B. Ryder. 


, Chemnitz. 

• Fees. 

li.M. Hanson. 


.Bremen. 

. $3,000. 

Edward Robinson.... 


. Hamburg. 

. 2,000. 

C. Sprague. 


.Brunswick.... 

.Fees. 

D. E. Sickles. 

Spain. 

. Madrid. 

.$12,000. 

A. Adee. 


. Madrid. 

. 1,800. 

A. Pries. 


. Malaga. 

. 1,500. 

E. Knopf. 


.Cadiz. 

. 1,500. 

H. Ruggles. 


. Barcelona..... 

.Fees. 

Levi H. Coit. 


.Valencia. 

.Fees. 

A. Merry. 


.Seville. 

.Fees. 
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Georige P. MArsh. 

G.W.Wuiti. 

D. M. Armstrong 
J. L. Graham.... 
O. M. Spencer.... 

F.W.Behn. 

B.O. Duncan.... 

Luigi Monti. 

Wiltiam T. Rice. 
F. B. Hnchdng .. 
Jay T. Howai^ .. 
Fnuklin Toir^. 
Wm. M. Blayo... 
J. Holmes Grorer 
J. Harris. 


G. W. Griffin 
A.Hecksher. 
C. C. Sheats.. 
C.J.Trae... 


C.F.Goriiam. 

Frederick Schhltz 
J. £. Marx.. 


R Jones. 

Aaron Goodrich 

J. Riley Weaver 

A.Gcniacrt_ 

C. G. Gleeberg.. 


Chas. H. Lewis.... 

H. W. Diman. 

James C. Fletcher 
G. Smith. 


C. C. Andrews 
N.A.Elfving. 

F. K. Bazier .. 

A- Gran. 

G. Gade. 


H. Rnblee ... 

Henry Emi. 

Chas. H. Upton. 

Smniid H.M. Byres 
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Italy. 

Offices. 

Where stationed. Ckxnpens'n. 

Envoy Extr. and Min. Flen.. 

.Rome. 

.S12.000. 

. Secretary of Legation. 

.Rome. 

. 1,800. 

Consul.... 

.Rome. 

.Fees. 

Consul General. 

.Florence. 

.Fees. 

Consul. 

. Genoa. 

$1,600. 

Consul. 

.Messina. 

. 1,500. 

.Consul. 

.Naples. 

. 1,500. 

.Consul. 

.Palermo. 

. 1,600. 

Consul. 

.Spezzia. 

. 1,500. 

.Consul. 

.Brindisi. 

. 1,500. 

.Consul. 

. Leghorn. 

1,600. 

.Consul... 

.Carrara. 

.Fees. 

.Consul. 

.Otranto. 

.Fees. 

.Consul. 

.Ancona. 

.Fees. 

.Consul. 

.Venice. 

$750. 

Denmark. 

.Minister Resident. 

.Copenhagen . 

.. $7,500. 

.Consul. 

..Copenhagen . 

. .Fees. 

.Consul. 

.. El»nore. 

.. $1,500. 

.Consul... 

.St. Thomas... 

.. 4,000. 

The Netherlands. 

. Minister Resident. 

.The Hague.. 

.. $7,600. 

. Consul. 

..Rotterdam... 

.. 2,000. 

.Consul. 

. .Amsterdam.. 

.. 1,000. 

Belgium. 

.Minister Resident. 

. Brussels. 

.. $7,600. 

. Secretary of Legation. 

. Brussels. 

.. 1,500. 

Consul. 

. Brussels. 

..Fees. 

.Consul. 

.Antwerp. 

.. $2,600. 

. Consul. 

.Liege. 

..Fees. 

.Consul. 

. Vervieres.... 

..Fees. 


Portugal. 
.Minister Resident 

.Consol. 

.C/onsnl. 

. Consul. 

Sweden and Norwag. 
Minister Resident 

Consul. 

.Consul. 

Consul. 

Consul. 


Switzerland. 
Minister Resident.. 

Consul. 

Consul. 

Consul. 


Lisbon. $7,500. 

Lisbon. 1,7)00. 

.Oporto. 1,500. 

Funchal. 1,500. 


.Stockholm. $7,500. 

Stockholm.Fees. 

Gottenburg —Fees. 

. Bergen.Fees. 

Christiania.Fees. 


Berne. $7,600. 

Basle. 2,000. 

Geneva. 1,600. 

Zurich. 1,600. 
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Namoi. 

George H. Boker . 

J.B. Brown. 

J. H. Goodenow... 

J. A. Johnson. 

Enoch J. Smithers 

-Bursley. 

L. P. di Cesnola... 
11. Hildebrandt... 
J. M. Peebles. 


C. K. Tuckerman 
Robert P. Keep.. 
J. Vlastos. 


Colonel Butler. 
G. Taylor. 


C. E. de Long ... 
A. L. C. Portman 
Chas. O. Shepard. 
I.«emuel Lyon.... 


Turkey, 


OfflOM. 

Where staiioned. Compens'n. 

.Minister Resident. 

_Constantinople. 

$7,600. 

. Secretary of Legation_ 

— Constantinople. 

3,000. 

.Consol General. 

_Constantinople. 

3,000. 

Consul General. 

_Beyrout. 

2,000. 

. Consul. 

... .Smyrna. 

2,000. 

. Consul. 

_Jerusalem. 

X,500. 

Consul. 

_Cyprus. 

1,000. 

. Consul. 

.... Candia. 

1,000. 

Consol. 

_Trebizond. 

Fees. 

Greece. 



. Minister Resident. 

_Athens. 

$7,500. 

, Consul. 

_Pir»us. 

1,000. 

Consul. 

_Zante.! 

Fees. 

Egypt. 



Consul General. 

— Alexandria_ 

$3,600. 

Consul. 

_Cairo. 


Japan. 



Minister Resident. 

.... Yeddo. 

$7,.5o6. 

Interpreter. 

....Yeddo. 

2,500. 

Consul. 

— Yeddo. 

3,000. 

Consul. 

— Kanagawa. 

3,000. 

Consul. 

... .Nagasaki. 

3,000. 

Consul. 

.... Osaca and Hiogo 3,000. 


SKELETON TOURS. 

The time occupied and the approximate cost. 

Of course the cost of traveling depends on the style of living; but without wines 
it should not average over per day, devoting sufficient time to see each place 
properly. 

FIRST TOUR. 

Suppose you have only three months’ time and $700. You pay in going from 
New York to Liverpool by some steamers $260, and by cheaper lines, both ways, 
$150. This would leave you $550 by going on one line, and $440 by going on the 
other, or nearly $8 per day to spend for the balance of the time if you should go 
by the cheap line. The best disposition of your time would be this: Ten days to 
Paris. From Paris to Vienna, Austria, by the way of Cologne, Dusseldorf,. INlin- 
den, Brunswick, Hanover, Berlin, Dresden, and Prague. From Vienna to Paris 
by the way of Trieste, Venice, Padua, Verona, Milan, Genoa, and Marseilles, occu¬ 
pying thirty days, which, with the ten days in Paris, and ten or eleven crossing the 
Atlantic, would make fifty days, leaving thirty days to visit England, Ireland, and 
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Seodand; or, since the railroad has been finished from Munich to Vienna, .nstead 
of returning by the way of Trieste and Venice, take the road from Vienna to Stras- 
booig, via Linz, Salsbnrg, Monich, Angsburg, Ulm, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Ba- 
doi-Baden. Both trips should be made, if possible. From Munich an excursion 
sboold be inade to Innspmck, the capital of the Tyrol. The railroad is now finish¬ 
ed. An additional ten days would take you through Belgium and Holland, \iz .: 
two days to Brussels, one to the field of Waterloo, two in Antwerp, one in Rotter¬ 
dam, one at the Hague, and two at Amsterdam, connecting with the previous route 
near DusseldorC, This is sufficient time. 

SECOND TOUR. 

Sopfxise you hare fovr months to spend. Take the same route as described in 
the first, and, starting at Milan, via Parma, Modena, and Bologna, taking two 
dap, three days at Florence, eight at Rome, five at Naples, and three at Palermo 
^in all, with the time occupied on the steamer,- thirty days. 

Of course it is understood you go from Florence to Rome and Naples by railway. 
There are two lines of steamers running from Genoa to Naples—that of the Mes- 
sageries Biaritimes, which leaves every Friday at 8 P.M., arriving at L^om early 
next morning, remains in that harbor all day, sails in the evening for Civita Vcc- 
chia, remaining there all day, and sailing again in the evening for Naples, where it 
anivee about 10 A.M. the next morning; the Italian line leaves Genoa at 6 P.M. 
cm Wtdmesday^ going through the same programme. This route will cost about 
f200extm. 


THIRD TOUR. 

If yon have five months to spend, instead of returning direct to Paris by the 
way of Marseilles, you may spend thirty days very profitably by returning via Tu¬ 
rin, over Mount Cenis, Geneva, Chamouni, Lake Geneva, Lausanne, Vevay, Ville- 
Dcuve, Martigny, Leukerbad, the Gemmi Pass, Interlachen, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, 
Schaffhaosen, Lake Constance, Bregenz, Innspmck, Munich, Stuttgart, Bruchsal, 
back to Baden-Baden; thence to Heidelberg, Frankfort, Mayence, Wiesbaden, 
Fms, Coblentz, Bonn, and Cologne to Paris. 

This tour of five months should cost about $1200. 

FOURTH TOUR. 

Travelers who intend spending one year abroad, and wish to make the ascent of 
the Nile, Syria and the Holy Land, Constantinople and Greece, will require 
a letter of credit for about $2500. 

We will suppose they sail from America on the first day of May, land at Liver¬ 
pool on the tenth, remain in Great Britain up to the first of July—this is the best 
season in that country, and is the only one yon can spend there without interfering 
with a more important portion of your trip, as there is only one season to ascend 
the Nile, and we do not wish to retrace any portion of the route—two weeks in 
Paris, six weeks in Switzerland, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the Tyrol, the cuties on the 
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Rhine, and the German watering-places; that brings us to the first of September. 
Then Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria to Vienna. From 
Vienna to Trieste, cross the Adriatic to Venice, through Italy to Naples, as de¬ 
scribed in Routes Nos. 1, 2, and 3, occupying two and a half months. 

On the middle of November we leave Naples for Palermo, Messina, and Alexan¬ 
dria, arriving at Cairo about the first of December. After spending two weeks en¬ 
joying the mild and balmy atmosphere of the resting-place of the Pharaohs, we pro¬ 
ceed up the Nile to the Second Cataract, which excursion generally occupies two 
months if in small boats. Steamers now make the ascent of the Nile. On return¬ 
ing to Cairo the first of March, having made a trip to Suez, to visit the spot whence 
the Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea, we pass through the Suez Canal, take 
steamer for Jaffa, spending the month of March and first week in April visiting Je¬ 
rusalem, the Dead Sea, Jericho, and the Jordan ,* traveling through the centre of 
Syria, eta the Lake of Galilee, to Damascus; from Damascus to the ruins of Baal- 
bec, thence to Beyrout, where we again take steatner for Constantinople, passin^^ 
Tripoli, Latakia, Alexandretto, Rhodes, Smyrna, and the Dardanelles, or by anoth¬ 
er route—more direct—stopping at Cyprus, Rhodes, and Smyrna; from Constan¬ 
tinople to Marseilles via Athens, arriving in Paris about the first of May. 

FIFTH TOUR. 

Should you not wish to return to Paris or London after your long absence, yon 
may take steamer at Marseilles for Barcelona, then to Madrid by rail, making the 
same trip described in our tour through Spain. This trip will occupy nearly two 
months. This tour should not cost you over $350 extra. These estimates are 
based on first-class rates and a liberal expenditure. 

Experience has shown, when traveling abroad, that while on railway care and 
steamers first class, the expenses are about $10 per day; second class, $7—that 
is, traveling about twelve hours per day; if day and night, nearly double. This 
rule will apply as well when crossing the Atlantic on some lines. If you remain 
a long time in a cheap country, you may make your expenses average $3 50 or 
$4 per day; for instance: A tour of one year, spending three weeks on the Nile, 
two months in the Holy Land, may be made for $2120; viz. ; 


Passage to London... $100 

to Alexandria and Cairo. 130 

Return. 240 

Three weeks on the Nile. 200 

Two months in Palestine, at $8 per day. 480 

Seven months in cheap countries, at $4.60 per day. 970 


$2120 

This, it will be recollected, is first class. There is no second class on the Nile 
or in Syria—that is, nominal second class; but you have many classes of boats on 
the Nile, and many classes of horses in the Holy Land. Don’t bargain for low 
rates, or you will be served accordingly. 

The same can be done for about $300 less, second class. 

For $400 a fine excursion (going second cla6s> can be made to London and the 
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Cootuent, oecapying two and a half months, viz.: via London, Cologne, Basle, 
Loceme, St. Gk>thard Fass, Lake Maggiore, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Vienna, 
Frtgiie, Dresden, Berlin, Brussels, Paris, to Southampton. An additional hun¬ 
dred dollars would pay for a fine excursion through Great Britain, taking the steam- 
m St Qaeenstown. By reversing this route, going first to Vienna via Berlin, and 
retonuBg via Venice and Milan to Genoa, fifty additional dollars will pay your ex- 
peases to Naples via Florence and Rome, returning by Marseilles to Paris. 

Li addidon to the above tours, we wish to call attention to the fact that the same 
Qaj be madft at a great reduction in price by availing one’s self of special arrange- 
nNDtsniade by Mr. Thomas Cook, of London, with the different railroad and steam¬ 
boat companies of Great Britain and on the Continent. Yon can travel alone 
vith your own fieunily or party, or join a party of strangers all at the same price. 
Mr. Cook or sends all his people first class, and stops at first-class hotels, and 
certainly for one third less the cost to a traveler than traveling on his own account. 

We give a few of the routes, which are all of great importance, with the expense 
of each, including every thing with the exception of porterage. 

An Alpine route, costing, from London, with Cook’s railway tickets and hotel 
ooQpoos, thirty days, $135. To and frdm London to New York, $170—in all, 
|806 ! London to Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, Cologne, Mayence, Darm- 
iisdt, Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Strasbourg, Basle, Zurich, Coire, over the Splugen 
to Colico, steamer over Lake of Como, Camerlata, Milan, Verona, Venice, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Pistoia, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, Alessandria, Genoa, Turin, 
Nbvm, Milan, Camerlata, Lugano, St. Gothard, Andermatt, Lucerne, Basle, Hei¬ 
delberg, Mayence, Cologne, Utrecht, Rotterdam, Harwich, to London. 

The coupons for the different countries are printed in English, with the French, 
Genoan, and Italian on the opposite page, obviating entirely the necessity of the 
courier in case you do not speak the different languages, many of the employes in 
•II the hotels speaking English. 

The following tour can be made, costing, from New York, $400, occupying seven- 
Phfire days, viz.: twenty-five days to and from London, say passages $170, ex- 
$24, fifty days with Mr. Cook’s hotel coupons $94, and with his excursion 
ticket $112=$400. 

From London to Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, Cologne, Mayence, Darm¬ 
stadt, Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Strasbourg, Basle, Olten, Berne, Lausanne, Gene¬ 
va, Bouveret, Martigny, Sierre, over the Simplon, Domo d’Ossola, Arona, Novara, 
Turin, Alessandria, Genoa, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, Pistoia, Lucca, 
Fisa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Rome, Caprini, Naples, Rome, Foligno, Florence, 
Fologna, Fernra, Padua, Venice, Verona, Milan, Camerlata, and thence over the 
St. Gothard or Splugen, to Basle, down the Rhine to Utrecht, Rotterdam, Harwich, 
or Antwerp, to London. That is within fifteen dollars for the same length of time 
at Saratoga or any other summer resort in America at five dollars per day! 

The following extended tour through the Holy Land and up the Nile to the First 
Cataract may be made by using Mr. Cook’s tickets at the exceeding low rate of 
$1000. From New York and back, occupying only four months, viz.: 
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From New York to London and return.$170, 22 days. 

London and return.i. 814, 106 

$094, 128 days. 


By the following routes: From London to Trieste via the Splugen, Brenner, or 
St. Gothard Pass, to Venice, Corfu, Alexandria, Cairo, twenty days steam-boat on 
the Nile, through the Suez Canal to Port Said, Jaffa, Jerusalem, the Jordaif, Dead 
Sea, Jericho, Bethlehem, Hebron, and back to Jerusalem, to Damascus via Sama¬ 
ria and Galilee, from Damascus to Baalbec, Beyrout, Cyprus, Rhodes, Sdo, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Mitylene, Dardanelles to Constantinople, back to Syria, Athens, Corfu, 
Trieste, over any of the passes through Switzerland and Paris, to London. 

There should be at least four in the party. The time in Palestine can be ex¬ 
tended or contracted to meet the wants of the traveler. Arrangements can also be 
made for vaiy ing this route. It will be seen that the entire cost is only about sev¬ 
en dollars per day, which, considering the rate you travel, is remarkably cheap. 

Travelers wishing to make any of the above tours should address Mr. Thomas 
Cook, 98 Fleet Street, London. 

It is absolutely necessary, when traveling in Europe by railway, to be at the sta¬ 
tion full fifteen minutes before the starting-time, in order to get your ticket, as well 
as to attend to your baggage, see it checked, or placed on the cars. The quantity 
of luggage you can take inside the car depends on whether you are first class or 
not, first-class passengers always having more privileges. 

Always refer to your guide-book before you arrive at a city, and make up your 
mind at what hotel you intend to stop, and, when pestered by employes or commis¬ 
sionaires, name the hotel as if an old visitor. 

In describing routes, it is almost impossible to tell a traveler which he or she 
ought to take, as it depends entirely on one s tastes or the time one has to spare. 
One might prefer to stop at Birmingham to examine the manufacture of guns, 
while another would prefer visiting Coventry to see some thirty thousand persons 
employed in the weaving and dyeing of ribbons; another, with a taste for the fine 
arts and the beautiful in nature, would prefer visiting Chatsworth, the lovely palace 
and grounds of the Duke of Devonshire; while still another would prefer, above all, 
to visit the classic grounds of the Bard of Avon, to sit in the high-backed chair, in 
the chimney-corner where he courted the lovely daughter of old Dame Hathaway, 
or stand on that simple stone under which lie his mortal remains in the parish 
church of Stratford-upon-Avon; some may have time and taste for all, some for 
only one; we will consequently describe the most prominent routes in a direct line, 
or nearly so, asking the traveler to examine his map on arriving at each stopping- 
place, find in the index the names of places of importance in the vicinity, read them 
carefully, then diverge or continue as his tastes or time may dictate. 

In Great Britain most of the routes are commenced from London, as yon may 
enter the British Isles at Queenstown, Glasgow, Liverpool, Southampton, New 
Haven, Dover, Folkstone, or Harwich; at whichever point you enter you have 
only to reverse the route to London, then commence from that capital. 
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The bbtory of England is already too 
Camilur to tb« enlightened mind to render 
it Deoe:wary to enter into it at length; but 
u it b the intention to prelude each coun¬ 
try with tome few historical remarks, the 
nile will be applicable here also. 

The present mixed population of the 
Britbh Isles has been the result of the dif¬ 
ferent nitions who have successively be¬ 
came their conquerors. The universal 
opinioo of all ancient, writers b, that the 
fint inhabitants were some wandering 
tribes of Gauls, who followed the religion 
of the Dmids, and polluted their worship 
by the practice of human sacrifice. At 
the time of the invasion of the Romans, 
they found the same language and the same 
form of goremment as exbted among the 
Celts of the Continent. The Romans who 
landed at Deal, under Julius Ciesar, in the 
year 55 B.C., were succeeded by the Sax- ' 
on*, afterward by the Danes under Canute, I 
the Normans under William the Conquer- | 
or in 1066. The original Celts mostly in- ] 
habit the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, ' 
and a greater portion of Ireland; the An- I 
fdo^Saxon race, of Germanic descent, be- | 
tween whom and the former the leading 
distinction now exbts, inhabit the Low- 
bnds of Scotland and the whole of En- ' 
i^d. The bland first became familiar 
to the Romans by the Gaelic name of Al- 
Un, by which name only b it known among 
the Gaeb of Scotland. j 

The popnlation of Great Britain and 
Ireland b estimated at nearly 31,000,000. 
Ib manufactures and commerce are une-! 
qatled by any country in the world. Lan- | 
caature contains many very extensive cot- 
foo miUs, employing a great number of 
hands. Its manufactures of wool and iron , 
are also very large. The iron-works where 
the ore b reduced into metal are situated 
in Stoffbrdshire, but the iron manufacture 
has its chief seat in Birmingham. Shef- 
fisld is chiefly celebrated for its cutlery, 
and London for its silver-plated goods. 
'Vonl reigns supreme in Yorkshire and 
the west of England. The form of gov¬ 
ernment b a limited monarchy, the suc- 
'‘^‘^ion to the throne heredibiry. The 
Isgblative power b shared by the Houses { 
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of Lords and Commons. The House of 
Lords consists of peers, whose titles and 
seats are hereditary. The House of Com¬ 
mons is composed of members elected by 
certain classes of the population, and u 
similar to our House of Representatives. 
It numbers 658 members: 493 from En¬ 
gland and Wales, 105 from Ireland, aqd 
60 from Scotland. The House of Com¬ 
mons votes all supplies of money, but all 
laws must have the consent of both houses. 
The Cabinet or Ministry’ is generally form¬ 
ed of the loading members of the majority 
in both Houses of Parliament, the Premier 
or First Lord of the Treasury, Secretaries 
of the Home Office, Foreign Office, etc. 
The House of Ix)rds is the highest court 
of justice in the kingdom, which b the 
same as the Court of Appeab. Next in 
order is the High Court of Chancery, which 
b presided over by the Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor. Three inferior courts succeed these, 
over which preside Vice-Chancellors, then 
Master of Rolls, then the three Tribunals 
of Commercial Law, viz.. Queen’s Bench, 
Exchequer, and Common Pleas. 

Under Augustine the Christian religion 
made rapid progress, and although all 
forms of worship are tolerated, the Prot¬ 
estant Epbcopal Church, or Church of En¬ 
gland, is the government form, under the 
direction of two archbishops and twenty- 
six bishops. The seats of tlio two arch¬ 
bishops are Canterbury’ and York. Tho 
established Church of Scotland is Presby¬ 
terian. There are also followers of the 
Church of England in both Scotland and 
Ireland, although in the latter the Roman 
Catholic relirion predominates. 

Although the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland is only 31,000,000, the domin¬ 
ions of the empire, in various parts of the 
globe, contain a population of 183,000,000, 
and 8,000,000 square miles. The popula¬ 
tion in Asia alone is 150,000,000. 

We would most decidedly recommend 
travelers who intend visiting Ireland and 
Scotland to disembark at Queenstown, tho 
harbor of Cork, visiting the celebrated lakes 
of Killnrney’, and going north through Dulv 
lin, Belfast, and Coleraine, cross tho North 
25 
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Channel to Glasgow, visit the principal 
places in Scotland, and then work up to 
London, visiting the principal objects of in¬ 
terest on their way. We advise this course 
for two reasons—^first, therms nothing they 
will find on the Continent more lovely or 
picturesque than the beautiful lakes of Kil- 
lamcy, or, indeed, we may say, the whole 
south and west of Ireland, and which 
ought to be vbited; and, second, if this 
route be taken, it will save time and ex¬ 
pense, and insure this trip’s being made, 
as, nine times out of ten, travelers intend¬ 
ing to visit Ireland and Scotland never get 
th3re if they proceed direct to the Conti¬ 
nent; they always inUihd coming back by 
Ireland, but never do. The trip is one the 
tourist will never regret, and a hasty tour 
of the principal places in Ireland may be 
made in ten. days. Presuming the travel¬ 
er will adopt this course, we will commence 
our description of Great Britain and Ireland 
with Ireland. 

IRELAND. 

The island of Ireland is, from point to 
point, 300 miles long by 200 wide, and is 
separated from Great Britain by the North 
Cl^nnel on the northeast, 14 miles wide; 
by St. George’s Channel on the southeast, 
70 mUos wide; and on the east by the ^ 
Irish Sea, 130 miles broad. It is divided 
into four provinces—Munster, Connaught, 
Leinster, and Ulster—and contains a pop¬ 
ulation of nearly 6,000,000 inhabitants, a 
decrease of two millions in the last twenty 
years, and is governed by a lord lieuten¬ 
ant appointed by the crown of England. 
Its situation, in a commercial and financial 
point of view, has much improved during 
the last fifteen years. The surface of the 
country is undulating, half the land being 
arable, and about one fifth under cultiva¬ 
tion. There are no mountains of any im¬ 
portance in Ireland, the highest hill (Ma- 
gillicuddy’s Reeks, Lake KUlamey) attain¬ 
ing only to the altitude of 3413 feet. About 
one half the land is covered with moors 
and lakes, no country in Europe possessing 
so large an area of fresh-water lakes in 
proportion to its size. Lough Neagh, its 
largest lake, in the province of Ulster, is 
one of the three largest in Europe, and has 
an area of over 90,000 acres. 

The principal river of Ireland is the 
Shannon, which is the largest in the United 
26 


Kingdom; its length is 240 miles. The 
Boyne, Barrow, Suir, Erne, Foyle, and Lif- 
fey are also streams of considerable im¬ 
portance. 

The principal lakes are Lough Neagh, 
Corrib, Dearg, Erne, Mask, and Killarncy, 
the three lakes of Killarney occupying an 
area of about 6000 acres. 

Linen is now the staple manufacture of 
Ireland, although woolens, silks, cottons, 
muslin, gloves, paper, and glass are pro¬ 
duced to a greater or less extent. 

Ireland is becoming well supplied with 
railroads, there being some twenty lines in 
full operation, extending from the extreme 
north and south, and east and west. In 
every direction where the railroad docs not 
reach, good jaunting-cars may be procured 
at the rate of twelve cents per mile for a 
single person, or sixteen cents for two. 
The roads are all very fine, and, to the hon¬ 
or of the country, no tolU. The jaunting- 
cars are mostly made for the accommoda¬ 
tion of four persons, but there are larger 
ones which serve the purpose of the stage¬ 
coach. In procuring seats, be particular 
to inform yourself from what quarter the 
wind is blowing, as these conveyances are 
uncovered, and, should the weather be cold 
or rainy, you may sit with your back to¬ 
ward it. A thin water-proof coat and apron 
are very requisite on these occasions; also 
a strap to buckle round your waist and the 
car during the night, in case you should 
fall asleep. 

After being landed by the tug, send a 
porter with your baggage direct to the sta¬ 
tion for Cork; and, should you wish a 
comfortable breakfast or dinner, cither may 
be obtained at the Queens Hotel, a very 
good house near the landing. Then walk 
to the station (only a few steps). Cars 
run nearly every hour to Cork fare one 
shilling; the same the porter will demand 
for each trunk. If you have a quantity, 
half that amount will be sufficient. 

Queenstown, formerly called the “ Cove 
of Cork,” but changed in honor of Queen 
Victoria, who landed here when making 
her visit to Ireland in 1849. It is the har¬ 
bor of Cork, which is six miles distant, and 
one of the finest in the United Kingdom, 
or the world. The entire navies of Europe 
could fioat in it, with complete protection 
from the weather on every side. Its en¬ 
trance is admirably defended by two fortSf 
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oao <m either side the channel. There is 
also the Westmoreland Fort, on Spike’s 
Island, which contains a convict prison; 
the inmates, numbering nearly one thou¬ 
sand, are kept continu^y at work on the 
foils. An order from the governor is re¬ 
quired by travelers wishing to visit the isl¬ 
and. Rocky Island contains the gunpow¬ 
der. ten thousand barrels of which are kept 
in cbambeis excavated out of the solid rock. 
An order from the commandant of ordnance 
is required to visit this island. Hawlbow- 
line Island contains a tank capable of 
holdlDi; five thousand tuns of f^h water. 
No order necessary here. The harbor of 
is noted principally for its beautiful 
scenery, and the town is becoming quite 
impoftuit as a watering-place on account 
of the salubrity and equ^ity of the climate. 
The harbor is also celebrated for the num¬ 
ber of regattas which take place annually. 
The splendid Inman line of steamers are 
arriving and departing four times a week 
for New York. To the west of the town 
tlKre is a beautiful promenade formed from 
a substantial quay erected in 1848. It was 
into this harbor that Admiral Drake, of the 
British navy, retreated when chased by the 
Spaniards; then into Drake’s Pool,” up 
a creek called Crossbaven, where he was so 
tffectoally hidden that the Spaniards, after 
Kveral days* search, gave him up in de¬ 
spair, thinking he must have reached the 
Channel again by magic. 

Steamers leave Queenstown several times 
per day for Cork. Although the scenery 
is very beautiful on the river, we advise 
takiog the cars, which leave nearly every 
bonr for Cork. 

Steamers sail three times a day to Agha- 
da and Cloync, where travelers who have 
time to spare can visit the CagtU of Rostel- 
lan, the former residence of the princely 
O' Briens, marquesses of Thomond. In the I 
medero residence, which is beautifully sit-1 
nated at the eastern end of the harbor, is 
kept the ancient sword of the famous Bri¬ 
an Boroihme, who was an ancestor of the 
O'Briens. The grounds are very beauti¬ 
ful, Mid visitors are freely admitted. A 
visit should be made to Cattle Mary^ the 
residence of Mr. Longfield, where may be 
Men one of those Druidical remains pe- 
cnliar to Ireland, and known as “ Crom¬ 
lechs,” supposed by some to have been used 
as sepukhral monuments, and by others 


for sacrificial purposes. There are two 
cromlechs on this estate: the larger one is 
a stone fifteen feet long, eight broad, and 
three thick, one end resting on the ground 
and the other supported by two upright 
stones; the smaller one is of a triangular 
shape, and of the same inclination. It is 
supposed the inclined position was given 
that the blood of the victims slain upon 
them might run off freely. There arc 
some to be seen in Wales, and, as in Ire¬ 
land, they are generally seen near tlie sea. 

Cloyne, about one mile from Castle Ma¬ 
ry, is noted for its ancient cathedral of the 
14th century, and its round tower, one of 
the antiquities of Ireland, which was used 
for the double purpose of a belfry and for 
safety and defense. The height of this 
tower is one hundred feet, but the embat- 
tlements, which are ten foet high, are mod¬ 
ern. 

Cork is a city of ancient origin, dating 
back to the ninth century, when the Danes 
invaded and held possession of it up to the 
twelfth century, when it was again in¬ 
vaded by the English under Henry II. It 
was then under the rule of Dermot McCar¬ 
thy, prince of Desmond. For several cen¬ 
turies the invaders* were greatly harassed 
by the neighboring chiefs, who, in their 
turn, retaliated on the surrounding coun¬ 
try. During the wars of the P*rotectoratc, 
1849, Cork took the side of the ill-fated 
Charles, but it was surprised and captured, 
and the cruelties which Cromwell perpe¬ 
trated upon the poor citizens are almost 
unparalleled in the annals of warfare. It 
was again besieged for five days by Marl* 
borough in the reign of William III. 

Cork contains at the present time about 
80,000 inhabitants, two thousand less than 
in 1851, and the same as in 1841, showing 
no increase in twenty years. The princi¬ 
pal hotel, and the l)est in the south of Ire¬ 
land, is the Imperial^ finely conducted by 
Mr. Cbas. Cotton. Attached to the house 
are the City Reading-rooms, to which vis¬ 
itors at the hotel are freely admitted. The 
city is situated on both banks of the River 
Lee, which is crossed by nine bridges, all 
of modem construction and elegant archi¬ 
tecture. The principal streets and sub¬ 
urbs are well paved and lighted, but the 
back and narrow streets are generally in a 
poor condition. It was formerly the sec¬ 
ond city in size and commerce, but Belfast 
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now takes that place. There are no man¬ 
ufactures of importance in Cork, but its 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and found- 
cries do a large business, while its export 
to England of corn, provisions, and live¬ 
stock is considerable. A large business in 
the butter-trade is also carried on. The 
principal public buildings of Cork are the 
small cathedral church of St. Finbar, which 
is unworthy the reputation of Cork^ with 
the exception of the tower, which is an¬ 
cient. It was built in 1735. It is, how¬ 
ever, soon to be replaced by a new cathe¬ 
dral. Near it are the bishop’s palace, and 
cemetery. At the w'estern end oHho Grand 
Parade is the court-house, which is much 
admired for its graceful appearance. The 
Church of St. Anne is remarkable for its 
magnificent position, commanding as it 
does a fine view of the whole city. Its bells 
are one of the “ lions” of the city. Its ap¬ 
pearance is very picturesque and very droll, 
one side built of dififerent colored stone from 
the other. It is built in stories. James II. 
heard mass here during his residence in 
Cork. On the northern side of the river 
there is a very beautiful Presbyterian 
church. The Church of the Holy Trinity is 
a handsome Gothic building, interesting 
from the faX:t that it was founded by Father 
Mathew, the temperance apostle, whose vis¬ 
it to the United States many of our travel¬ 
ers must rememl)er, and whom all must 
revere, not only for the good he has done 
in his native country, but alsain our own. 
(We have noticed in traveling through Ire¬ 
land that the most careful, drivers, and 
those in whom their employers have the 
greatest confidence, are disciples of Father 
Mathew, and have drank neither ale nor 
spirits for twenty years.) The church con¬ 
tains a finely-stained glass window, as a 
memorial to Daniel O’Connell. A fine 
monument has recently been erected to 
FatherM?ithew in St. Patrick Street. The 
interior of the Roman Catholic church of 
St. is very beadtiful. There is also 

a church built in honor of St. Patrick. The 
City J(tU and County Prison are both very 
fine birildiflgs, the former built of limestone 
and the latter of red sandstone. On the 
southern side of the Lee, on a fine, eleva¬ 
ted position, is situated the beautiful build¬ 
ing built for Queen's CoUeye —seen to an ad¬ 
vantage on the way to visit Blarney Castle. 

Cork, if it had not its Victoria Park of 
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140 acres, would, in a great measure, lie 
supplied with one by its contiguity to the 
Groves of Blarney, and its lovely surround¬ 
ings. The citizens also have a very beau¬ 
tiful walk bonlering the river, called the 
Mardyke, which is about one mile long, and 
shaded by fine elm-trees, which form a 
beautiful arch overhead; when lighted at 
night, it presents a very charming appear¬ 
ance. It was in Cork that William Penn 
became a convert to Quakerism. He was 
visiting the city on business relating to his 
father’s property when he was converted. 
Cork must ever be a place of great resort 
to travelers, if only for its contiguity to 
Blarney Castle and the “Groves of Blar¬ 
ney,” which are situated some six miles 
from the city. There are two roads by 
which to reach the castle in addition to the 
railway; but as the last sets you down 
ov'er a mile from the castle, we would ad¬ 
vise taking a carriage or car from the Im¬ 
perial Hotel, and drive by the Sunday’s 
Well Road and Blarney Lane, which winds 
nearly all the way along the banks of the 
lovely silver Lee, cm bracing exquisite views 
of Queen’s College,'the beautiful grounds 
of Blackrock, and richly-clotbed heights of 
Glenmire. Do not allow your driver to 
return by the short and much less pleasing 
route of Blackpool and the northern sub¬ 
urbs, unless you have an affinity fot taw- 
yards and other nuisances. The noted ca§- 
tle of Blarney was long the residence of the 
younger branch of the roj-al race of M‘Ca|i.- 
thy, by whom it was erected in the 15th 
century. The ruins consist of a dungeon 
120 feet high, with other lower remains less 
massive, but still so strong as to have ren¬ 
dered it impregnable before the introduc¬ 
tion of gunpowder. Do not fail to descend 
to the basement on the outside, not only to 
examine the curious caves and natural ex¬ 
cavations made in its rocky foundation, but 
to obtain a proper idea of its original size 
and strength; nearly the whole mass is 
charmingly covered with ivy. On the 
river side the guide will point out the 
place where its defenders poured down the 
molten lead on the heads of Cromwell’s 
followers. The great reputation, however, 
that Blarney Castle has acquired through¬ 
out the world has been through the “ Blar¬ 
ney Stone,” which is said to endow the per¬ 
son who kisses it with such persuasive 
eloquence, such an irresistible wheedling 
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tongue, that no lady can resist him; hence 
the song: 

“There b a stone there, 

That, whocTcr kisses, 

Ob, he nerer misses 
To grow eloquent. 

*Tls he may clamber 
To a lady’s chamber. 

Or become a member 
Of Parliament. 

A clever spouter 
Ife’ll sure turn out, or 
An out and outer 
To be let aloue! 

Don't hope to hinder him. 

Sure he’s a pilgrim 
Frtnu the Blarney Stone.’* 

Tim stone is sitaated at the northern an- 
^ 20 feet below the sammit, and bears 
the following inscription: “ Cormach Mac- 
Cartky fortU mi fiori ftcit^ 1446;” but, for 
the aocommodation of travelers, as this 
stone is mostly inaccessible, Uiere is anoth¬ 
er kept on the floor of the first apartment 
you enter, which you will be assured has 
Am same virtue as the other: we think, in 
this one r^pect, the guide may be implicit¬ 
ly believed! It is very difficult to tell 
vhence came the reputation of this stone, 
bat in former ages the peasantry firmly 
believed in its virtue, and the word “ Blar- 
Bey” has become of world-wide celebrity. 
The “Groves of Blarney,” which adjoin 
the castle, arc still very beautiful. It is 
nid they were formerly adorned with stat¬ 
or grottoes, fountains, and bridges; al¬ 
though these have disappeared, we still 
have file 

“O ravel-walks there 
For epeculntion 
And coavereation.'* 

Croker, in his “ Songs of Ireland, ” wrote 
of them thus: 

“ The groves of Blarney, 

Tlicy look so charming 
Down by the puriing 
Of sweet, silent rtTeam^ 

Being hanked with posies 
That tpontaneons grow there, 

Planted in order 
By the sweet iwh close. 

“ ’Tls there the daisy, 

And the sweet carnation. 

The blooming pink. 

And the rose so fair; 

The daflbdowndilly, 
likewise the lily— 

All dowers that scent 
'i he sweet, fragrant air.” 

The old woman who has charge of the 
CMtle, and the old man who unlocks the 
httuUes of the ** Groves,” each expect a 


shilling; sixpence to the woman at the 
lodge, and a shilling to your outside guide, 
will be necessary. 

A short distance from the castle lies the 
lovely little lake of Blarney, to which is 
attached another tradition. ’Tis said that 
M‘Carthy, earl of Clancarty, whose posses¬ 
sions were confiscated during the Revolu¬ 
tion, threw all his ffimily plate into the lake 
at a certain spot; that the secret is never 
known but to three of his descendants at a 
time; that before one dies he communi¬ 
cates it to another of the family. The se¬ 
cret b to be religiously kept until one of the 
descendants again becomes possessed of 
the property. ’Tb also said that herds of 
beautiful white cows rise at certain seasons 
from the bottom of the lake to graze on the 
bordering pastures! Blarney Castle is the 
property of Sir G. Colthurst, M.P., and b 
freely opened to the pnblic. 

About two miles from the castle b the 
celebrated hydropathic establbhment of 
Dr. Barter. 

Since the opening of the railroad be¬ 
tween Cork and Youghal, a dbtance of 28 
miles, many tourists asepnd the beautiful 
Blackwater River, not only for the purpose 
of angling, but for enjoying scenery not 
surpassed for loveliness in the Unite<l 
Kingdom. The river is noted for its abund¬ 
ance of salmon, trout, and perch. This 
excursion can be made very easily in one 
day. By taking the first train from Cork, 
you have one or two hours to spend in 
Youghal; then take the steamer to Cap- 
poquin, which is as far as the Blackwater 
b navigable, returning by the down steam¬ 
er in time for the last train to Cork. The 
situation of Youghal b exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. The house in which Sir Walter 
Raleigh lived when he was chief magis¬ 
trate of this town, in 1588, and where he 
entertained Spenser while that poet was 
preparing hb Fadrie Queene for publica¬ 
tion, has been but recently tom down. A 
luxurious growth of arbutus plants, as well 
as bays and myrtles, ornament the garden: 
here also was the first potato planted in 
Ireland by Sir Walter, and here, for the 
first time, the air of Hil)ernia was scented 
by the fragrant w’ced of our own Virginb. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, a large por¬ 
tion of the surrounding territory was grant' 
ed to Sir Walter, who disposed of it to Mr. 
Boyle, author and philosopher, in 1602. 
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From this Boyle, who was created Earl of 
Cork, w'as descended the lady who mar¬ 
ried the fourth Duke of Devonshire, and 
who inherited all the estates, so that the 
present owner of Chatsworth, 4tho most 
beautiful residence in England, is also the 
owner of this delightful district. 

After leaving Youghal and passing the 
immense timber bridge (over seventeen 
hundred feet long), we see to the left, on 
the summit, the ruins of Rhincrew Abtey, 
founded by Raymond le Gros. It was 
once a preceptory of Templars. The view 
from this summit is delightful. Farther 
on we notice the ruins of Temple Michael 
Castle. We next pass the beautiful modem 
residence of Mr. C. Smyth; the grounds 
contain the remains of the Abbey of Mo- 
lano, founded in the Gth century: they con¬ 
tain the remains of Raymond le Gros, the 
companion of Strongbow. After passing 
the village of Villierston, we arrive at Dro- 
mana, the seat of Lord de Decies. Behind 
the modern mansion are the remains of a 
fine old castle, formerly one of the resi¬ 
dences of the powerful Demonds. Here 
the cherry-tree was first introduced from 
the Canary Isles by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the death of the famous Countess of 
Demond, who presented a petition at the 
English court to James I. at the age of 
140, was occasioned by a fail from a branch 
of one of these trees (?). (Rather a juvenile 
amusement for an old lady of 140 climbing 
cherry-trees; but the story is in print, and 
must be believed.) 

The village of Cappoquin, at the head of 
navigation, is most delightfully situated, 
and a few days might well be spent (at 
Powers’s Hotel), if the traveler has plenty 
of leisure. Four miles from the town is 
the Trappist’s Convent of Melleray, an or¬ 
der of Mount St. Bernard. The building, 
although a plain one exteriorly, contains 
a fine chapel, with a beautiful stained-glass 
window. 

The distance to Lismore is only four 
miles, passing through a delightful coun- 
try. You can proceed up the river by 
small boats, or take a car to Fermoy, a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles, and return by rail 
to Mallow and Cork. 

There are several modes of proceeding 
to Killarney: first, the direct route by rail 
to Mallow, in three hours; or by the more 
picturesque route of Carrigrohane Castle, 
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Inniscarra, Dripsey, Carrigadrohid, the 
beautiful lakes of Inchigeela, Gougaun Bar¬ 
ra, the celebrated pass of Keimane4;h, 
Qarriganass Castle, winding round the head 
of Bantiy’ Bay, and arriving at GlengarifiTe 
at si.x o’clock P.M., leaving GlengarifiTe 
the next morning, and arriving in Killar¬ 
ney the same evening. Tourists by this 
route will have the opportunity of seeing 
the scenery in and about GlengarifiTe. 

There is a third route wliich, should the 
traveler prefer, or should he have perform¬ 
ed the second one, he might take, viz., 
through Bandon and Dunmanway to Ban- 
try, thence the same as the preceding route. 

The railroad from Cork to Skibbereen is 
nearly completed. (It is this year [1866] 
finished to Dunmanway.) Thence we pro¬ 
ceed by carriage to Bantry and Killarney. 

A short distance from Cork, on the Ban¬ 
don road, there is a junction, whence a 
road diverges from the main line to Kin- 
sale {Railway Hotels new and very good). 
This town has a very fine appearance, and 
is beautifully situated at the mouth of the 
Bandon River. It is a place of consider¬ 
able historic importance, being one of the 
oldest towns in Ireland. It was one of the 
first places that declared in favor of Crom¬ 
well, and was the scene ^ several import¬ 
ant engagements. It was held for some 
time by the Spaniards in the beginning 
of the 17th centurj'. The light-house, 
which is nearly three hundred feet high, is 
one of the first objects our countrymen see 
on arriving at Queenstown. 

The town of Bandon {Devonshire Arms) 
is one of the most important in the south 
of Ireland. Its distilleries and brewerit»s 
are of considerable magnitude. Its envi¬ 
rons are decidedly beautiful. To the west 
of the town is situated the castle and 
grounds of the Earl of Bandon. The gar¬ 
dens and conservatories are freely shown 
to the public. The Bandon River is noted 
for its trout and salmon fishing. 

There is nothing of importance to see at 
Dunmanway, and the road thence to Ban- 
try is rather dreary. 

We would advise the traveler to take the 
route via Macroon, Inchigeela, Bantr3% 
GlengarifiTe, and Keninare, if not going bj* 
rail direct. The railway is open from Cork 
to Macroon, and coaches run during the 
summer season. Four miles from Cork 
we pass the Castle of Carrigrohane, fonnci> 
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It a strong-hold of the MK^rthjs, sita- 
ated in a most delightful spot. Farther 
00 we pass the mined church of Inniscarra, 
which is sitoated at the confluence of the 
Rirm Lee and Bride. At Carrigadrokid^ 
where we cross the River Lee by a bridge 
bnill by Cromwell, notice the picturesque 
castle bunt on a rock in the middle of 
the river. It wras erected by a McCar¬ 
thy, and was besieged by the English in 
the middle of the 17th century. The En¬ 
glish governor captured the Bishop of Ross, 
bat promised him his liberty if be would 
pre^OQ the garrison of the castle to sur¬ 
render, indeed of which, when brought be¬ 
fore the castle, he besought them to pro¬ 
long the struggle, for which he was bung 
oa the spot by the English. 

Seven miles more we i>as8 the rains 
of ^QtktBiagUu$ erected by Owen 

M‘ievniey, and one mile more to Macrwm, 
the terminus of the railway. The Quetn^a 
IlUel b the best. The town is prettily sit- 
nsted in the valley of Sallune. Its only ob- 
ject of attraction is its castle, which must 
be highly interesting to all Pennsylvani- 
as being the birthplace of Admiral 
P«n, Cither of William Penn, who was 
bom inside its walls. It was erected in 
reign of King John, and was destroyed 
wveral tiroes in the 17th century. The 
distance from Macroon to Killarney by 
Kenmare direct is fifty miles, and to Ban- 
try by Inchigeela thirtj'-four. Before ar¬ 
riving at the lakes of Inchigeela, we pass, 
on our left, the Ccutle M(uter$^ one of the 
*trong-holds of the O'Learys. TTie lakes 
of Inchigeela are formed by the expansion 
>( the River Lee, and present a panorama 
of roost lovely scenery. On an island in 
ow of these lakes is a rain called the Her¬ 
itage of St. Finnbar, where there is a 
holy well, which in former times was held 
in high reverence by the inhabitants, and 
was a pbee of pilgrimage for the peasant- 
*7i believed its waters were a sure 
core for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
Tltt tradition is thus: St. Patrick, after 
banishing the reptiles out of the country, 
overlooked one hideous monster, a winged 
dragon, which desolated the adjacent coun¬ 
try, and power was conferred on St. Finn¬ 
bar to drown the monster in the lake, on 
condition of erecting a church where the 
wat^ of the lake met the tide, which ac- 
<^nts for the present cathedral of Cork. 


I After passing throogli the wild and gloomy 
pass of Keimaneigli, the town of Bantry 
appears below. BarUig A rms and V'ickaiy's 
Hotel the best. From Bantry one can pro¬ 
ceed to Glengariffe either by land or wa¬ 
ter ; but, although the wild scenery of the 
bay is very beautiful, we would advise con¬ 
tinuing by car, as the most beautiAil part 
of this route commences at Bantry. The 
seat of the Earl of Bantry is very beauti- 
ful, and may be visited if you have time ; 
also Cromweirs Bridge, a rather interesU 
i ng rain. The Protector erected this bridge 
when in pursuit of the O’Sullivans. Aft¬ 
er passing through the mountain glen of 
Glengariffe, noted for its wild and ragged 
beauty, we arrive at Kenmare, distance 
sixteen miles. Principal hotel Lemadowne 
Arms, The town is entered by a beauti¬ 
ful suspension bridge 470 feet in length. 
The town, which is quite small but neat, is 
the property of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
From Kenmare the countiy increases in 
grandeur, until we arrive in view of the 
fair}' landscape of Killameg. 

The lakes of Killarney are, without ex¬ 
ception, the most beautiful iiv the United 
Kingdom. The principal hotel, and one 
of the best in Ireland, is the Royal Victo¬ 
ria^ beantifhlly situated on the principal 
lake, and commanding a view of the whole. 
It is admirably conducted by Mr. O’Leaiy, 
contains an elegant salle h manger, and is 
lighted with gas manufketoredon the prem¬ 
ises. 

In starting to make a tour of the lakes 
of Killarney, although a guide may not be 
necessary, it will be better to take one in 
self-defense, else you will be pestered to 
death. Indeed, if your time be limited to 
one or two days, considerably more can be 
done with the help of a good guide; so ap¬ 
ply to Mr. O’Lear}', of the I Vctorici Hotels 
to supply one at once, with the understand¬ 
ing that all beggars, pests, and other hang¬ 
ers-on are to be kept at a distance, as in 
time they get to be an intolerable nuisance, 
and insist on tendering you their services. 

If the traveler have but a single day to 
spare to do” the lakes, he must leave his 
hotel early in the morning, sending first a 
horse ahead to ride through the Gap of 
Dunloe, also a l)oat to meet him at the 
end of the upper lake. There is a regular 
tariff both for carriage, horse, end boat; the 
boatmep expect about one shilling each in 
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addition to the regular tariff. This excur¬ 
sion will occupy the whole day. If he 
has two days to spare, Muckross Abbey 
and mansion, and the Tore waterfall, as 
well as Ross Castle and island, should be 
visited; in fact, there are lovely excur¬ 
sions, such as the ascent of Mangerton or 
Garran Tual, and the excursions to Glena- 
capput and Lough Guitane, which will oc¬ 
cupy every day in a whole week. 

Irving the Royal Victoria Hotel for the 
Gap of Dunloe, a distance of about ten 
miles, we pass first, on our right, the ven¬ 
erable ruins of Aghadoe. In about live 
miles we arrive at the ruined church of 
Killaloe, then Dunloe Castle, recently re¬ 
stored, once the residence and the strong¬ 
hold of the O'Sullivans, lii a held near 
by b the Cave of Dunloe, discovered in 
1838. The stones of the roof contain writ¬ 
ing of great antiquity, and will be interest¬ 
ing to the antiquarian, but the visit will 
hardly repay the general traveler. Near 
this is the mud and stone mansion of the 
granddaughter of the celebrated **Kate 
Kearney,” who formerly inhabited the 
same cottage. Although the charms and 
beauty of the family have sadly degener¬ 
ated, the “ potheen” is probably still as 
good; and the lineal descendant of the far- 
famed Kate will, for a small remuneration, 
dispense to you some of the genuine 
“mountain dew,” which, with a little 
goat's milk, is a very fair beverage. The 
Gap of Dunloe is one of the most celebrated 
places in Ireland. It is a narrow and 
gloomy defile, four miles in length, through 
which you must either walk or ride on 
horseback, the carriage-road ending at the 
entrance to the pass. The huge masses 
of overhanging rocks seem to threaten 
with instant destruction the adventurous 
explorer of this narrow ravine. A small 
stream, called the Roe, traverses the whole 
distance of the gap. At different points 
small cannon are fired off by the natives, 
which produce a fine effect. As powder 
costs something, a small fee is expected. 
At some points the height of the surround¬ 
ing rocks (Magillicuddy’s Reeks) is 3414 
feet, and a greater portion of the pass is 
through a chasm, the precipitous rocks ris¬ 
ing on either hand over two thousand feet. 
The Roe, during its downward career, ex¬ 
pands into several small lake.«, into one of 
which the author of the Colleen Ihiwn threw 
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hb heroine. Emerging from the pass, wo 
come in sight of the gloomy amphitheatre 
called the Black Valley^ which. Kohl says, 
“had there been at the bottom, among the 
ragged masses of black rock, some smoke 
and fiame instead of water, we might have 
imagined we were looking into the entrance 
of the infernal regions.” Following the 
road which winds down the mountain, wo 
arrive at Lord Brandon's cottage, where 
your boat is in waiting. Previous to cn- 
I tering the grounds a toll is exacted at 
the gate; double if you take your horse 
through. Be careful you are not tom to 
pieces by beggarj, guides, and other nui¬ 
sances, which infest thb spot. The author, 
at the time of his last vbit here, had his 
leg nearly broken by a kicking horse, 
which hb owner stood in the pathway be¬ 
cause he could not hire him to us for two 
shillings when we were already mounted 
on one for which w'e had paid five. Un¬ 
fortunately, our stick broke at the first blow 
over the scoundrel's head. Embarking on 
board the boat, the traveler has now an op¬ 
portunity of refreshing himself by a lunch, 
which should be sent by the boat, whilo 
the oarsmen pull him down the Upper Lake, 
which is two and a half miles in length. 
Thb lake is considered by many as the 
most beautiful of the three; but it b very 
difiicult to make a comparison. Thb is 
noted for the w ild grandeur of its beauties, 
while the Ia)wer Lake h held in high ad¬ 
miration for the glorious softness of its 
scenery; while many, again, think the 
Tore, or Middle Lake, the most beautifuL 
Thackeray, in hb Irish Sketch-book, says, 
when asked about the Tore Lake, “ When 
there, we agreed that it was more beautiful 
than the large lake, of which it is not one 
fourth the size; then, when we came back, 
we said * No, the large lake b the most 
beautiful;’ and so, at every point wo stop¬ 
ped at, we determined that that peculiar 
spot was the prett'iest in the whole lake. 
The fact b, and I don't care to own it, the}* 
are too handsome. As for a man coming 
from his desk in London or Dublin, and 
seeing the whole lakes in a day, he b an 
ass for his p;un8. A child doing a sum in 
addition might as well read the whole mul¬ 
tiplication table and fancy he had it by 
heart.” 

After passing M'Carthy’s Island (.so 
called from the fiict that one of the last 
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chiefs of that race took refage here) and 
Arbatus Island, the largest in the Upper 
I^ke, where the beautiful arbutus^ree, in¬ 
digenous to Killamey, grows to perfection, 
we enter a long strip of water, called the 
Long Range, which is nearly five miles in 
length, and connects the Upper with the 
middle of Tore Lake, and which presents 
some beautiful scenery. After {massing 
Coleman’s Eye, a curious promontory, wo 
arrive at the Eagle’s Nest, a rugged, pre- 
cipitons rock, over one thousand feet high, 
remarkable for its. fine echo, which the 
boatmen will awaken for tho amusement 
of the traveler. About a mile farther we 
anive at the antiquated structure called 
the Old Weir Bridge, under which the boat 
is carried by the current with remarkable 
Telocity. We now arrive in still water m 
a mo^ lovely spot, called the Meeting of 
the Waters, where the picturesque Dinish 
Island divides the stream. This spot is 
•aid to have been warmly admired by Sir 
Walter Scott when he visited the lakes. 
On Dinish Island there is a fine cottage, 
where arrangements may be made before 
yon leave the hotel for dinner to be served 
awaiting your arrival. The shores of the 
Middle Lake are covered with beautiful 
toeea. Passing under the Brickeen Bridge, 
we enter Lough Leane, or Lesser Lake, 
which is five miles long by three broad. 
It contains some thirty blands, the princi¬ 
pal of which are Ross, Rabbit, and Innis- 
fallen. These are all very beautiful, but 
the last named is surpassingly lovely. It 
is covered with the ruins of an ancient ab¬ 
bey, supposed to have been founded by St. 
Finian in 600. It was on this island the 
celebrated ** Annals of Innisfallen, ” now 
in the Bodleian Librar}', England were 
composed. Every variety of scenery one 
could wish for may be found in this small 
island — the magnificent oak, in all its 
loxnriant growth, beautiful glades, and 
veU’et lawns. The poet Moore fully ap¬ 
preciated the spot: j 

Sweet Innidkllen, fare thee well. 

Mav calm and sunsbine long bo thine; 

Ilow fair thou art let others tell. 

While but to feel how fair be mine. 

Sweet Innbfallen, long tihall dwell 
Tn memory's dream that sunny smile 
Wliidi o'er thee on that evening fdl 
When first I saw thy fidry isle.” 

About a milo and a half from Innisfal- 
len, near the base of the mountains called 
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the Toomies, a path leads to O’Sullivan’s 
Cascade, which consists of two distinct 
falls; the highest is about twenty feet, tho 
second nearly the same. Beneath an over¬ 
hanging rock over the lowest basin is a 
small grotto, with a seat in the rock, whence 
the view of the fall is particularly beauti- 
fuL Retracing our steps to the boat, wo 
visit the Bay of Glena, from which point 
the view of the lake is truly charming. 
Lady Kenmare has here a lovely little cot¬ 
tage, and close by there is another, where 
the salmon of Lough Leane, broiled over 
an arbutus fire, or roasted on skewers, 
may be tasted in all its perfection. The 
arbutus wood gives a peculiar flavor and 
aroma to the fish. Ross Island bad better 
not be visited from the boat; in the first 
place, one will hardly have time in the 
same day to see tho castle and island, 
around which you should drive. The views 
in every direction are most glorious. 

About three miles fVom tho Victoria Ho¬ 
tel are the ruins of Muckross Abbey, which 
was founded in 1440. They are situated in 
the grounds of the Hon. Mr. Herbert, who 
is member of Parliament for this county. 
The cloisters of the abbey surmount a 
conrt-yard, in tho midst of which stands 
an immense 3 'ew-tree of great age, and 
measuring twelve feet in circumference. 
In the church are the tombs of many of 
Ireland’s greatest chiefs, and several of 
the kings of Munster are said to have been 
buried here. In the centre of the choir 
may be seen the tomb of M*Carthy More; 
also that of O’Donoghue More. A fee is 
expected by the custodian—perhaps a shil¬ 
ling for a part}'. The mansion of Mr. 
Herbert, a short distance from the abbey, 
is a very beautiful building, in the Eliza, 
bethan style of architecture. The grounds 
are very beautiful, through which the trav'- 
eler will proceed in making the tonr to the 
Tore waterfidl, which is situated between 
the Tore and Mangerton Mountains. This 
is one of the most piotoresque cascades wo 
have ever visited. Different streams of 
w'oter issuing from the sides of the Man¬ 
gerton Mountain unite a short distance 
al^ve the fall, and, bounding over a ledge 
of rocks, fall ne 4 »rly perpendicularly a dis¬ 
tance of sixt}' feet into a chasm most pic¬ 
turesquely clothed on either side with Imu- 
tiful firs. On our way from or going to 
Muckross, drive through the grounds of the 
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Earl of Kenmare (visitors stopping at the 
Victoria have this privilege) to Koss Island 
and Castle. This island is situated on the 
eastern shore of the lake, and can hardly 
be called an island, as it is separated from 
the main land by a dike not over twelve 
feet wide. It is planted with beautiful 
trees and intersected with lovely walks. 
The views of the lakes from sonic points 
on this island are as lovely as ever eye 
rested upon. We understand Mr. Barney 
Williams, the comedian, of New York, of¬ 
fered the Earl of Kenmare fifty thousand 
dollars for two acres on this island, but was 
refused. If we were the earl wo would 
not take five times fifty for it. It would 
really be difficult to find a more heavenly 
spot. A drive may now be taken to the 
ruins of Aghadoe, which is one of the finest 
group of ruins in Ireland; they consist of 
a cathedral, ruined tower, and castle, the 
latter inclosed by a fosse and ramparts. 

The town of Killamey contains about 
7000 inhabitants, and derives its sole im¬ 
portance and celebrity from its immediate 
proximity to the lakes. It was formerly 
noted for its uncleanliness, but of late years 
it has much improved in that respect. The 
new cathedral is a very handsome build¬ 
ing, with fine stained-glass windows. 

The distance from Killamey to Valentia 
(rendered famous in late years as the ter¬ 
minus of the successful Atlantic cable) is 
45 miles, the whole distance by carriage. 

From Killamey to Dublin direct, dis¬ 
tance 186 miles; fare, $9. At Mallow we 
take the direct road to Dublin. 

One hour from Killamey we arrive at 
the town of Mallow, formerly a watering- 
place of considerable notoriety. It is sit¬ 
uated on the left bank of the Blackwater 
River. The town is clean and well built, 
the medisBval aspect of the buildings pre¬ 
dominating. There is a good spa-house, a 
library*, and reading-room. 

At the Limerick Junction, on the Great 
Western and Southern Railroad, a branch 
road leads to Tipperary on the right, and to 
Limerick on the left. Tipperary is distant 
fW>m the main line only three miles. The 
town, which contains 8000 inhabitants, is 
situated in one of the most fertile districts 
of Ireland, but its inhabitants are noted for 
their restless and revolutionary spirit. 
Some think without cause, others with; 
and, as we are not Ttriting on the political 
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state of the country, ‘‘each can take hia 
choice.” The Earl of Derby has a beauti¬ 
ful seat in the vicinity. 

Twenty-two miles from Limerick Junc¬ 
tion is situated the city of Limerick, which, 
in point of commerce, stands fourth in rank 
among the cities of Ireland. It is finely 
situated on the Shannon River, eighty 
miles from the Atlantic, and contained in 
1871 a population of 67,000 inhabitants, 
being an increase since 1851 of eight thou¬ 
sand. Its principal manufactures are lace 
and gloves. For the former it is much 
noted, and it is said that Limerick lace is 
often exported to Belgium, and imported 
again at four times its cost. (We do con¬ 
siderable in the United States that way in 
the article of whisky. Prophets do not have 
much honoTy etc.) The principal object of 
interest in the city is the Cathedral, which 
dates from the 12th century, but was en¬ 
larged by an O’Brien, king of Limerick, in 
the early part of the 13th. A very mag¬ 
nificent view may be had from the tower. 
A touching story is told concerning the 
bells of this ancient tower. They are said 
to have been the work of an Italian artist, 
who executed them for a convent in liis 
native place. During the wars between 
Francis I. and Charles V. three of his sons 
were sacrificed, and the music of these 
bells was the sole soother of his melan¬ 
choly hours. The convent becoming im¬ 
poverished, the bells W'ere sold, and re¬ 
moved to foreign lands. Sad and dejected, 
the old man started off in search of them. 
After nuiny years of wandering, he at last, 
one evening, took a boat for Limerick, 
and, as ho landed, the bells rang out for 
prayer. The sudden joy was too much for 
him, and before the last sounds had vibra¬ 
ted through the air he had joined his sons 
in their peaceful resting-place above. The 
other public buildings of Limerick are 
quite numerous, embracing various places 
of public worship, a custom-house, banks, 
free-echools, etc., etc. The to am was set¬ 
tled by the Danes in the ninth centurj', 
who remained its possessors until their final 
overthrow by the Irish under Brian Bor- 
oihme in 1014. Immediately after they 
were expelled, the town became the resi¬ 
dence of the kings of Thomond up to the 
Anglo - Norman invasion. The castle, 
which was built by King John, is of im¬ 
mense strength, and some of the towers of 
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the valls^ which still exist, show traces of 
oomerons sieges. 

Cootinuing our roate from Limerick 
Station to Goold's-cross Station, whence it 
H a drive of five miles to Cashel, formerly 
ibe r^idence of the kings of Munster, and 
a place of considerable interest in a his- 
torkal point of view, as well as for its pe¬ 
culiar mins, situated on a high rock which 
ri^ some 300 feet above the modem 
town. A church was founded here in the 
tioM of St. Patrick; it was also made into 
a ftnog-hold in the days of Brian Bor- 
oihme. Donald O'Brien, king of Limer¬ 
ick, paid homage here to Henry II. during 
his invasion of Ireland, and Edward the 
Brace here held a Parliament. The build¬ 
ings on the rock are a castle and a group 
of eeclniastical buildings, consisting of a 
cathedral, monastery, a clmrch, and some 
towers. The cathedral was bnmed in the 
loth eeDtury by the Earl of Kildare, snp- 
poftng the archbishop was inside. In ex¬ 
cusing himself before the king, he said he 
vonld not have committed the act had be 
known the bi^op was not in the cathedraL 
CoDtignoas to the cathedral is a cemetery, 
in which stands a cross called the Cross of 
Ctshel, on one side of which is an effigy of 
8 t Patrick. The Dominican Priory, sitn- 
sicd on one of the back streets, should also 
be \isited; it is a fine old view. Twenty- 
four mOei from Doblin we arrive at the 
town of Kildare^ where is the railroad 
junction to Watford through Kilkenny. 
traveleTB wishing to visit Kilkenny or 
Waterford, coming from Dublin, should 
take the branch line at Kildare to Water¬ 
ford, and then the line from Waterford to 
l^rkk, passing through Tipperary, and 
tieevena, 

Tbe town of KiOeeimy contains a popn- 
Istion of 13,000 inhabitants, showing a 
gradual decrease. In 1841 it contained 
W.OOO, and in ’61, 16,000. The “roving 
Wades” of Kilkenny evidently know where 
they are best cared for, and the emigration 
to the United States is large and regular. 
The principal attraction is Ormond Castle, 
the princely mansion of the Bntlers, whose 
ancestors purchased it from the Pembroke 
family in 1319: it was stormed by Crom- 
in 1660, and a breach effected, but the 
besiegers were every rime repulsed; the 
townspeople, however, proving traitors, 
and admitti^ the besiegers into the city, 


Sir Walter Bntler, who was in command, 
deeming a longer resistance useless, and to 
save the unnecessar}' effusion of blocxl, sur¬ 
rendered. ITie greater portion of the cas¬ 
tle is modern, and at present not only con¬ 
veys the idea of strength, but of comfort. 
It is tbe present residence of the Marquis 
of Ormond, and contains a fine picture- 
g^allery. The Cctthedral of St. Canice ia 
one of the most interesting bnildings in 
Ireland. Among the numerous monu¬ 
ments it contains is one to the Conntess 
of Ormond, wife of the eighth earl. She 
was an amazon, and lived in the style of 
Rob Roy, levying black-mail on her less 
powerful neighbors. Kilkenny abounds 
in mins of much interest, and several days 
may be ver)' pleasantly spent here. 

WcUerfoid.—Hold Cummins .—The pop¬ 
ulation of this city remains about starion¬ 
ary; in 1841 it contained 22,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, in 1851, 23,000, and in 1871, 29,000. 
Waterford has daily communication with 
London nia Milford Haven and the Great 
Northern Railway. The population is 
principally engaged in the provision trade 
between Liverpool and BristoL 

Dublin is very beantifnlly situated on 
the banks of the Liffey, and contains a 
population of 819,986—a gain of eighty- 
seven thousand daring the last twenty 
years. There is one very fine hotel in 
Dublin, viz., the Shelburne, and we would 
advise all travelers to stop at it The 
Sbelbnme is a new house, splendidly sit¬ 
uated on St. Stephen’s Green, finely fur¬ 
nished, and admirably managed by three 
of the most popular hotel proprietors in 
the United Kin^om, Messrs. Jury, Cotton, 
& Goodman. The last named is the resi¬ 
dent manager, and is most courteons and 
capable. 

Dublin is the metropolis of the island, 
and is distinguished by the magnificence 
of its public buildings and by its numer¬ 
ous splendid residences, and is justly re¬ 
garded, in external appearance, as one of 
the finest cities in Europe. It was first 
taken by the English under Richard Strong- 
bow in 1169. Henry II. held his first 
court here in 1172, and in 1210 King John 
held a court, when the first bridge was 
thrown across the Liffey. It was besieged 
by Edward Bruce in 1316, when he was re¬ 
pulsed with great loss; likewise by IIcnrA 
1 VIII. with tbe same effect. Dublin ia the 
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scat of a Protestant University', styled 
Trinity College, which dates its foundation 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth. There 
are, besides, academies and other institu¬ 
tions for the culture of science, literature, 
and the line arts. The amount of the 
commerce of Dublin is considerable. Both 
foreign and coasting trade are extensively 
carried on. As the mouth of the LilTeyis 
so obstructed by sand-banks that large ves¬ 
sels can not reach the city, an admirable 
harbor has been constructed at Kingston, 
six miles from the city, with which it is 
connected by railway. 

The principal objects of attraction in 
Dublin arc, first, the the official res¬ 

idence of the lord lieutenant since the reign 
of Elizabeth, at which time it was devoted 
to this use; the chief attraction of which 
is its beautiful chapel, built of Irish lime¬ 
stone and oak. Its elegantly-stained glass 
windows contain the arms of all the differ¬ 
ent lord lieutenants most admirably exe¬ 
cuted. The music one hears hero every 
Sunday forenoon is most excellent. The 
different state apartments may be visited 
at all times, unless when occupied during 
the season, when the viceroy gives his 
levees, when all Dublin who is any body 
goes. Try to visit the court-yard of the 
Castle in the forenoon during the time the 
band plays. 

On our way to the Castle, a visit should 
l>e made to the Bank of Ireland in College 
Green, formerly the Irish House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and decidedly the finest building in 
Dublin, if not in Ireland. It was com¬ 
pleted in 1787, at a cost of $500,000. The 
House of Lords remains the same as when 
finished, with the exception that a statue 
of George III. now stands where formerly 
the throne stood. There are two fine 
tapestries, representing the Battle of the 
Boyne Water and the Siege of Derry. 
The House of Commons is used to-day as 
the Teller’s Office. Orders are freely given 
by the secretary of the bank for admission 
to see the operation of printing the bank¬ 
notes. The General Post-office, on Sack- 
ville Street, is also another fine building 
which should be examined. 

Immediately opposite the Bank is TWn- 
ity Colleye^ which was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, and from which has emanated 
some of the greatest vrits of modem times. 
It covers an area of nearly thirty ocres, 
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contains a library of nearly 20,000 vol¬ 
umes, and many valuable manuscripts. 
The museum is rich in interesting relics, 
among which is the harp of Brian Bor- 
oihrac, and the charter-horn of KingO’Kav- 
anagh. Near the library is the Fellows’ 
Garden, in which is situated the Magnetic 
Observatory, the first ever established of 
the kind. The students of Trinity College 
numl)er about 1400. 

Oirufs Church Cathedral, or the Cathew 
dral of the Holy Trinity, m'os erected in 
the 11th century. It is built in the form 
of a cross. It contains a monument said 
to be that of Strongbow. This church was 
formerly the repository of many valuable 
relics, which were destroyed by the citi¬ 
zens in the 16th century, among othe^ the 
staff of St. Patrick; it also contained the 
sacred shrine of St. Culie, which was stolen 
from the Welsh by the people of Dublin, 
and which was held in high veneration by 
the citizens. Pilgrims came from far and 
near to w'orship before it, and while in 
Dublin they enjoyed the right of sanctu¬ 
ary. It was in this church that the Lit¬ 
urgy was first read in Ireland in the En¬ 
glish language; and in 1553 mass was 
again performed, and continued for six 
years, by order of Queen Marj’, when the 
reformed service took its place. Travel¬ 
ers remaining in Dublin during Sunday 
will do well to visit the Cathedral, where 
they will have some delightful music from 
a full choir. 

SU Patrick's Cathedral .—This structure, 
dear to all Irishmen, w'as erected about the 
close of the 12th century. The original 
structure, however, antedates this by many 
hundred years; in fact, it is afiirmed that 
St. Patrick erected a place of worship here, 
which was the site of the well where ho 
originally baptized his converts. There 
are numerous monuments in the interior 
of this cathedral; that of Boyle, earl of 
Cork, is particularly deserving of notice. 
The earl and his lady are represented sur¬ 
rounded by sixteen of their children: con¬ 
tiguous to this monument are two marble 
slabs, which cover the resting-places of 
Dean Swift and Mrs. Johnston, tte “Stel¬ 
la” of his poetry. The Lady Chapel was 
formerly used as the chapter-house for the 
Knights of St. Patrick. The principal other 
churches are St. George’s, St. Michan's, 8t. 
Audeon’s, St. Andrew’s, and St.Werbtirg’8. 
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The Four Courts, a magnificent and ex- the summit. A fee of sixpence is demand- 
teniive structure, 'which cost over one mil- ed for ascending. 

lion of dollars, so called on account of the The Irish National Gallery contains some 
object for 'which it was erected, viz., the fine paintings and sculpture. It is situated 
C<mrts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, on the north side of Leinster Lawn, and 
Chancery, and Exchequer. The river front was opened in 1864. On the opposite side 
fa 450 feet long, and has a fine portico of of the square is the Muimm (f Natural 
six Corinthian columns supporting a pedi- HUtory. 

ment surmounted by a statue of Moses, The Roycd Irish Academy should also bo 
with figures of Justice and Mercy on either visited. A member’s introduction is nec- 
hand. The building is crowned by a mag- essar}’. The museum contains a fine col- 
nificent dome, under which is the grand lection of antiquities, 
hall, feet in diameter, and lighted by a It won’t do to say to a citizen of Dublin 
figure of Truth holding a torch in her hand, that you have visited the city and not Pha- 
From this hall, which in term time is the nix Park^ which the natives think superior 
gwat resort of la'wyers, doors lead into the to any thing in the world! We only say 
four different courts. Ch'er the entrances to American travelers, don’t expect to find 
are four pictures worthy of notice: first, a Central Park of New York, a Bois do 
Jun^ I. abolishing the Brehon laws, Hen- Boulogne of Paris, or a Cascine of Florence, 
ry 11. granting a charter to the inhabit- The portion open to the public is 1300 acres 
ants, John signing the Magna Charta, and in extent, and contains many magnificent 
William the Conqueror establishing courts trees and fine carriage-drives, but no diver- 
of justice. In addition to the Four Courts, sity of sceneiy, beautiful lakes, walks, flow- 
there are two wings which contain other era, and fountains, such as you see in Cen- 
smMlcr courts and offices. tral Park, which we think, in years, when 

The Cnriam-hoHst is, externally consid- the trees obtain sufficient growth, will bo 
ered, the finest building in Dublin. It far superior to any thing in the world, 
was erected at an expense of two and a The principal object of interest in the Pher- 
half millions of dollan, and occupied ten nix Park is the Wellington Tesiimomal. It 
years in building. Over the portico, which is a massive obelisk, placed on a granite 
fa composed of l>oric columns, arc colossal pedestal, on which are written the various 
•tatues of Navigation, Wealth, Commerce, victories gained by England’s greatest w'ar- 
and Industiy'. On the tympanum is a rior. It is about 200 feet in height, and 
sculpture representing the Union of En- cost $100,000. The vice-rtegal lodge of 
gland and Imland. On the north side of 
the building is a portico nearly similar, 
with figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Amoica. The whole building is surmount¬ 
ed by a dome, on which is a colossal statue 
of Hope. Sc^ from every side, the Cus¬ 
tom-house is a very beautiful building. 

The Exchange^ in Dame Street, is also de¬ 
terring of a visit. 

Nelson't Monument^ which stands in the 
centre of Sackville Street, is a beautiful 
testimonial erected by the Irish admirers 
of that hero. The pedestal b of granite, 
thirty feet high, bearing the names of Nel¬ 
son’s different victories. The Doric col¬ 
umn is seventy feet in height, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a fine statue of the hero, erect¬ 
ed by Thomas Kirk, thirteen feet in height, 
which stands on another pedestal. Nelson 
is represented leaning against the capstan 
of a ship. A magnificent view of the city 
and surroanding country may be had from 


the lord lieutenant is situated in the Park, 
and near which are the Zoological Gardens, 
They are quite extensive, and, though not 
well filled, the collection is varied. 

A visit should be made to the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasnevin, about two miles from 
Dublin, near which is the Cemetery^ con¬ 
taining numerous fine monuments, among 
others those of Daniel O’Connell and Cur¬ 
ran. They are both of massive granite, the 
former one hundred and six^ feet high, 
surmounted by a cross eight feet high. 

There are numerous excursions in the 
■vicinity of Dublin, which, if the traveler 
has time, he had better make; and, should 
he not be cro.ssing the Channel from Kings¬ 
ton (eight miles from Dublin), he had bet¬ 
ter make an excursion to that town, which 
is the harbor of Dublin, and from whicli 
steamers are arriving and departing sever¬ 
al times each day to England, Scotland 
and Wales. 
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Kingstown^ now somewhat of a fashiona¬ 
ble watering-place.w'as, in 1821, a miserable 
fishing-village called Dunleary. On the 
occasion of George IV. visiting Ireland and 
landing at this port, its name was changed 
to Kingston, and its prosperity commenced 
from that date. The harbor is entirely ar- 
tidcial, and is one of the finest in tlie king¬ 
dom ; its cost was two and a half millions 
of dollars. The railway runs along the 
pier, where passengers may change imme¬ 
diately to the sailing packet under shelter 
during stormy weather. The principal 
hotels are Rcyal and Ang^a Arms, A 
most interesting excursion of three days 
may be made by continuing on to Bray, a 
watering-place of very modem construc¬ 
tion, Enniskcrry, the Dargle, the Seven 
Churches, Vale of Avoca, and Wicklow. 
For particulars of this excursion, see some 
of the monthly local guides. 

An excursion should also be made to the 
Hill of Howth, an elevated promontory at 
the northern entrance to Dublin harbor. 
It rises nearly 600 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its castle, abbey, and college are 
well worth a visit. The castle is the fam¬ 
ily seat of the Lawrences, who have held it 
for the last seven hundred years. The 
family name was formerly Tristrane, but 
Sir Amirec Tristrane de Valence, having 
won a battle on St. Lawrence's day, then 
took the name of that saint. The sword 
of that famous warrior still hangs in the 
chapel. 

There is rather a romantic story in con¬ 
nection with this family, which, if true, 
shows the regard posterity has in some in¬ 
stances for a pledge given by their ances¬ 
tors. Daring the reign of Elizabeth, one 
Grace O’Malley, an amazon chieftainess, 
returning from a visit to the queen, landed 
at Howth, and demanded hospitality of the 
castle's owner, which he for some reason 
refused, it is said, because he was at dinner. 
The amazon determined to have revenge 
for the insult, and to lie in wait for an op¬ 
portunity, which happened in finding the 
child the heir to the house within her reach. 
Having seized him, ho was kept in close 
confinement until she abstracted a vow 
from the father that on no account here¬ 
after should the castle gates be closed dur¬ 
ing the hour of dinner, and the promise 
was most religiously kept until a recent 
period. There is a painting in the castle 
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which illustrates the event. A full-length 
portrait of the celebrated Dean Swift may 
also be seen here. 

The light-house and St.Fintan's Church 
should also bo noticed. 

A fine excursion can be made to Galway 
and the west of Ireland if one has plenty 
of time, and the mountains and lakes of 
Connemara will well repay the visit. Tbo 
distance to Galway is 126 miles; time, 5^ 
hours; fare, $5 50. 

Fifteen miles from Dublin we pass May~ 
nooihy where may be seen the fine buildings 
of the Royal College of St Patrick, which, 
after long debate in the British Parliament 
during the present reign, was permanently 
endow'ed for the education of five hundred 
priests. None but those destined for tho 
priesthood can enter here, and the courso 
of study requires eight years. The most 
conspicuous object seen on the arrival at 
the station is the tower of the castle of Kil¬ 
dare, erected in the fifteenth century. It 
is at present the property of the Duke of 
Leinster, and will well repay a visit. Fifty 
miles from Dublin we pass through J/u/- 
UngoTy a town of considerable importance, 
whence a branch railroad of 24 miles leads 
to Sligo. 

Sligo is situated in the Bay of Sligo, and 
contains a population of nearly 11,000. 
The town is not remarkable for cleanliness, 
but its abbey, built in the 13th century, is 
a splendid ruin, and its contiguity to one 
of the loveliest lakes in Ireland, viz., Lou^h 
Gill, is deserving the notice of travelers. 
The Imperial Hotel is the best, and is sit¬ 
uated immediately in front of the abbey. 
The lake is best reached by taking a boat 
up the River Garvoge about three mfles. 
Through this stream the lake empties its 
waters into tho Bay of Sligo. 

Ten miles from Mullingar wo arrive at 
Athlone^ noted principally for its siege in 
1691, when the army of William HI. hurled 
against its walls and castles over twelve 
thousand cannon-balls. This town is an 
important military station, containing bar¬ 
racks for two thousand men, and fifteen 
thousand stand of arms. We next reach 
Athenry, renowned in Irish history for the 
many desperate encounters between the 
English and Irish forces, also for its castle, 
built in the 13th century, and admirably 
preserved, and its Dominican abbey, one 
of the finest ruins in Ireland. 
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Passing on the left the mined Castle 
IKOTvdonnell, we now obtain a fine view 
of Galtecy^ the capital of the west of Ire- 
LanA and the fifth city of Ireland in point 
of population and commerce. Attached to 
the railway station there is a fine hotel. 
Galway contained in 1861 a population of 
16,448 inhabitants, being a falling off in 
ten years of nearly four thousand. The 
town is situated on the bay of the same 
name, where the western lakes of Ireland 
poor out their surplus waters. The city 
owes considerable of its importance to its 
commerce with Spain, and its intercourse 
with that country may be seen in every 
direction, not only' in the architecture of 
the bouses and appearance of the streets, 
but in the natives; one sees on every side 
dark eyes and dark hair, and black eyes 
and y'ellow hair are by no means of rare 
occurrence. The principal public build¬ 
ings are the Queen’s College, Custom- 
Hoqse, Chamber of Commerce, Royal In¬ 
stitution, Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
some monasteries and nunneries. There 
axe also several breweries, distilleries, and 
numerous founderies. Galway was brought 
conspicttoasly before our countrymen a few 
years since as the terminus of the “Lever” 
line of steamers, running between New 
York and Ireland. Travelers, before leav¬ 
ing Galway, should visit the quarter called 
Gladdagh, which is exclusively occupied 
i>y a peculiar set of people, mostly fisher¬ 
men, who never mix nor intermarry with 
the other inhabitants. They have a chief 
among themselves, who decides all dis¬ 
putes, and who receives the title of King 
of the Gladdagh. A little farther west¬ 
ward of this place a beautiful view of the 
lay and ishmda of Arran may be had. 
These islands, celebrated by the poet 
Moore—“Oh, Arranmore, loved Arran- 
more”—^maybe visited by boats from Gal¬ 
way, which go every few days. Tourists 
visiting Connemara generally make Gal¬ 
way their starting-point. Three or four 
days or a week may be very pleasantly 
spent in this delightful district. 

From Dublin to Belfast, through Drogh¬ 
eda and Dundalk, distance 112 miles; 
fsre, $6; time, four hours. From Dublin 
to Drc^beda the distance is 32 miles. This 
town is pleasantly situated on the River 
Boyne, and contains nearly 15,000 inhab- 
i^ts. Imperial Hotel the best. There is 


The Boyne. 

but little to detain the traveler here, if we 
except the ruins of the abbey of St. Mary 
d’Urso and the abbey of the Dominicans ; 
even these are difficult to see from their 
position. The spinning of flax is now the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants. 
The River Boyne is here crossed by a mag¬ 
nificent bridge, from which a fine view may 
be had. 

The Boyne is celebrated in history, the 
banks of which being the battle-ground 
where the forces of James II. and those of 
his son-in-law, William, prince of Orange, 
met July Ist, 1690. The engagement is 
known as the “ Battle of the Boyne.” The 
forces were equally divided, 80,000 on a 
side. The prince was the victor. James 
fled to France, and the victory secured to 
the country liberty, law, and religion. The 
brave Duke of Schomberg, who command¬ 
ed the prince’s forces, was killed on the 
field: see the monument erected to liis 
memory. Kohl says, “ James displayed 
but little courage in this memorable battle. 
He abandoned the field even before the 
battle was decided, and made a ride of un¬ 
exampled rapidity through Ireland. In a 
few hours he reached the castle of Dublin, 
and on the following day he rode to Wa¬ 
terford, a distance of 100 miles. Never¬ 
theless, James sought to throw the blame 
of the whole defeat on the Irish. On ar¬ 
riving at the castle of Dublin, he met the 
Lady Tyrconnel, a woman of ready wit, to 
whom he exclaimed, ‘Your countrymen, 
the Irish, can run very frst, it must be 
owned.’ ‘ In this, as in every other re¬ 
spect, your majesty surpasses them, for 
you have won the race,’ ” was the merited 
rebuke of the lady. The day after the bat¬ 
tle Drogheda opened its gates to the En¬ 
glish army. It is one of the many towns 
which experienced the rigor of CromwelTs 
severity during the merciless campaign of 
1650, nearly the entire garrison, with great 
numbers of the inhabitants, having been 
put to the sword after a successful siege. 
One hundred of the inhabitants haring 
taken shelter in St. Peter’s Church steeple, 
Cromwell ordered it to be fired, and burned 
them up. The slaughter was continued 
for five days. 

The linen trade, which is very extensive 
in the north of Ireland, forms the staple of 
Drogheda. The Earl of Desmond, Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, was beheaded here 
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in 1467 for kindness shown toward the 
Irish people. 

A visit (if stopping at Drogheda) should 
be made to Mellifont Abbey, distance five 
miles, and Monasterloice, six miles distant. 
The round tower of this last dates from 
the ninth centuiy% There are some fine 
antique crosses here, the largest of w’hich 
is twenty-seven feet high, and contains a 
Gaelic inscription concerning Muredach, p 
king of Ireland, who died in 534. 

We next approach Dundalk, a manufac¬ 
turing town of 10,360 inhabitants. Its 
principal trade is in flax and corn. Ar¬ 
thur's Hotel the best. Dundalk is noted 
for the sieges it sustained from Edward 
Bruce in 1316, from the O’Neils, and from 
Lord Inchiquin in 1640. Edward Bruce 
was here crowned king of Ireland. He re¬ 
sided in Dundalk for two years, w’hen he 
was killed near by in an engagement with 
the English. After Scotland had gained I 
her independence at Bannockburn, the 
Irish invited Edward, brother of Robert 
Bruce, to take possession of the crown of 
Ireland. He was the last monarch, and 
Dundalk was the last town in Ireland 
wlicrc a monarch was crowned. The town 
has a fine park, and Dundalk House and 
grounds, the residence of Lord Roden, are 
oi>en to visitors. 

Fifty-eight miles more and we arrive at 
Belfast, the metropolis of the north of Ire- 
1 ind. Different from most cities of Ire¬ 
land, it shows a continued increase in pop¬ 
ulation. In 1851 it contained 100,000 ; in 
1870 it amounted to 119,718. 

The principal hotel, and one of the best 
in Ireland, is the Imperial, admirably con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Jury, son of the proprietor 
of Jury’s Hotel in Dublin. 

The whole city of Belfast, whose popu¬ 
lation and prosperity have so rapidly in¬ 
creased, stands on the territory of the Mar¬ 
quis of Donegal, to whose ancestors it was 
awarded by James I. when Belfast was a 
small village, and formerly returned that 
nobleman a million and a half of dollars 
per annum. Belfast is a great seat of both 
linen and cotton manu&ctnres. It pos¬ 
sesses a large foreign trade, as well as ex¬ 
tensive intercourse with the ports of the 
Scotch and English coast, especially with 
Liverpool, to which it sends great quanti¬ 
ties of cattle and agricultural produce. 
The city Ins a cheerful aspect: the streets 
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are wide and well paved, and the houses 
mostly of brick, and well built. Belfi^t 
contains an important collegiate establish¬ 
ment, entitled the Belfast Academical In¬ 
stitution, and is also the seat of the queen’s 
colleges. One of the most elegant edifices 
in the town, finished in the Italian stylo, 
is that which contains the offices of the 
harbor commissioners: it has a fine clock- 
tower, and the whole edifice is constructed 
of cut stone. The first Bible that was 
ever printed in Ireland was published at 
Belfast—^the printing of this volume did 
not occur, however, until 1794; no print¬ 
ing-press was brought here until 1696, Ire¬ 
land being far behind even Russia in this 
respect. The public buildings are mostly 
of modest appearance. The Commercial 
Buildings contain handsome reading- 
rooms, well furnished with newspapers. 
The Bank of Belfast presents in its style 
of architecture a mixture of Doric and Co¬ 
rinthian, and is quite attractive in its ap¬ 
pearance. The First Presbyterian Meet¬ 
ing-house, in Rosemary Street, is elegantly 
decorated inside; the ceiling b ebborately 
ornamented in stucco; a portico, composed 
of ten Doric columns, with an elaborate 
balustrade, renders the exterior worthy of 
observation. 

The Belfast Museum contains a large col¬ 
lection of Irish antiquities, and the build¬ 
ing is rich in design and execution. The 
Custom-house, Post-office, and St.Patrick’s 
Cathedral are among the other principal 
buildings. The Queen's Bridge, which oc¬ 
cupies ‘Hhe Great Bridge of Belfast,” is 
very elegant, large, and substantial. Be¬ 
yond the Prethyterian College, a very mag¬ 
nificent building, is the Botanical Garden, 
establbhed in 1830. It is the next finest 
in Ireland to that of Dublin, and even pos¬ 
sesses many advantages over the latter. 

The flax-mills of Belfast are perhaps the 
most interesting sights in the city; one of 
each kind should be visited, that is, those 
worked by steam and by hand. The lar¬ 
gest steam-mill is that of the Messrs. Mul- 
holland, who, it b said, directly and indi¬ 
rectly, employ twenty-five thousand men ; 
but the finest linen and damask is only 
made by hand, and the process of forming 
and weaving the different patterns is de¬ 
cidedly interesting. The best establish¬ 
ment to visit b that of Mr. Michael An¬ 
drews, at Ardoyne, about one mile out of 
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th« city. The whole esUblishment ma}* 
be seen between 10 and 12 and 3 and 5 ev> 
try day of the week. Here many of the 
fim families in Europe have their coats of 
arms drawn and woven in their napkins, 
table-cloths, etc. The proprietor allows 
no gratuity to be receiv^ by the persons 
showing the c&stablishment. 

Steamers are leaving the harbor of Bel¬ 
fast for Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, Car¬ 
lisle, and Dum^es almost daUy. 

Travelers should also extend their visit 
to Cave Hill, about two miles, whence a 
mo«t glorious panoramic view may be ob¬ 
tained of the surrounding country. The 
hill takes its name from three caves, which 
may be seen on its perpendicular face. On 
its summit is an earthwork, which was one 
of the strong-holds of Brian M^Art, whose 
clan was exterminated in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

From Belfast to the Giant^s Causeway, 
distance 74 miles, viz., 62 to Coleraine, 
thence by branch road to Portrush, six 
nales, from which place we take a carriage 
to the Causeway, a distance of six miles. 
Fare to Portrus^ $3. 

About ten miles from Belfast we pass 
the town of Carrickferguay which contains 
4000 inhabitants, most of whom are of 
Scotch descent. 

The principal object of attraction is the 
CaUle^ which was bnilt by a De Courcy in 
the 12th century. It was captured from 
the English by Bruce, at whose death it 
skgain reverted to them. It is at present 
used as a garrison by a company of artil¬ 
lery. Twelve miles, and we arrive at 
trim, a town of 2000 inhabitants, close to 
Lmigh Neagh, the largest lake in the Brit¬ 
ish Islands, and only surpassed in size by 
that of Geneva in Switzerland, and Lado¬ 
ga and Onega in Rnssia. In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity is Antrim Castle, with its 
beautiful park and grounds. This hue old 
structure is the seat of Viscount Massa- 
reene. A short distance beyond Antrim 
we pass the deer-park of Shane^s Castle, 
the seat of the famous race of heroes the 
O’Neils, who were for ag^ the lords of 
Ulster. 

The Red Hand in the arms of Ulster, 
which were the arms of the O’Neils, Is thus 
acctmnted for: When Ireland first was con¬ 
quered or settled, it was permitted to the 
person who should first touch the ground 


that he should be its chief. O’Neil, who 
was one of the party that first approached 
the shore, cut off his hand and threw it on 
the bank, thereby first touching the ground, 
and from this individual sprung the rojul 
race. The waters of Lough Neagh are cel¬ 
ebrated for their healing of scrofulous dis¬ 
eases, and for their petrifying properties, 
requiring bat a few years to turn wood 
into stone. 

Thirty-six miles more and we reach Cole- 
rainCy which contains 5631 inhabitants. It 
is a place of great antiquity, but nothing of 
interest to be seen. Travelers change cars 
here for Porirusky the stopping-place for vis-'^ 
itors to the Giant’s Causeway, and where 
one can not only spend days, but weeks to 
advantage. The best hotel in Portrush is 
the Antrim Arms, which is one of the best 
kept and most reasonable houses not only 
in Ireland, but in the United Kingdom. 
From here travelers make the excursions 
to Dunluce Castle and the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way. There is a good stable attached to 
the hotel, where carriages, horses, or Jaunt¬ 
ing-cars may be engaged at reasonable 
prices. 

Portrush is situated on a bold headland, 
with a deep bay on either side, and imme¬ 
diately opposite it is the group of rocky isl¬ 
ands called the Skerries, which form a fine 
breakwater for the harbor. It is an ad¬ 
mirable bathing-place, and, since the open¬ 
ing of the railway, a place of considerable 
activity. 

About two miles from Portrush we ar¬ 
rive at the Castle of Dwducty which is Con¬ 
sidered one of the most picturesque ruins 
in the United Kingdom. It stands upon' 
an isolated rock 100 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is connected with the main 
land by one of the most narrow bridges one 
can well imagine — say 20 inches wide. 
The date of its erection is uncertain; its 
building, however, is generally conceded 
to De Courcy, earl of Ulster. It has been 
the scene and subject of endless tradition, 
as well as many romantic and humble 
events. It was the ancient residence of the 
McQuillans, and afteiw'ard of the McDon¬ 
alds of Scotland, Colonel McDonald having 
married into the family of the McQuillans. 
Those who feel inclined to boast of their 
pedigree should bo informed that the found¬ 
er of the MCQiiillans could trace his family 
back 3000 years, when they left Bflbvlon 
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for Scotland. The Scottish famil j are still wish, it will surely be verified within -the 
lords of Antrim and Dunluce. Beneath year. Notice also the Giant’s Grandmoth- 
the castlo is a long, narrow cave, which er, who was petrified for having three li us- 
may be entered by a small opening at low bands at the same time, 
water. Previous to landing at the Causewrav, 

Three miles farther brings us to Bu»h~ you will be taken in a boat to see the ca.w'es 
milU^ so called from the River Bush, on which lie under the rocks along the coau^t. 
which is situated a water-mill. The river [Notice the tariff for boats and guides 
is a favorite resort for anglers, and its sal- which is hung up at the hotel, and pay ac- 
mon and trout are delicious. cordingly. The boatmen expect a small 

Nearly two miles farther we arrive at fee extra, especially should it be a rough 
the Giants Camswwj^ the most remarkable day.] The principal cave, and one into 
natural curiosity in the country. This ba- wUch the boat can be safely rowed, is 
Baltic promontory, which projects upward Portcoon. It is about half a mile distant 
of a thousand feet into the sea, consists of from the Causeway. Into this the sea 
huge piles of prismatic columns arranged rushes and recedes with a fearful noise, 
side by side with perfect uniformity. One and the boat is sometimes carried to near¬ 
might imagine them to be the work of in- ly the top of the cave, which is 45 feet 
genious artificers, and it is questionable high: its length is 350 feet. The Dunker- 
whether the art of man could rival the nice- ry Cave is over 600 feet long, and about 70 
ty with which each piece is fitted to the feet high above low water. Its entrance 
other. We shall not attempt a scientific resembles a Gothic arch, and the rise and 
description of the peculiar formation of this fall of the swell is much greater than in 
causeway, nor have we the time nor room the Portcoon Cave, but much more regu- 
to embe^y the theories of the different lar, owing to its greater depth, and to a 
learned writers on the subject, few of whom nervous person the slow and gradual rising 
agree, and none of whose statements are to the roof is rather exciting. There are 
more satisfiictory than the romantic stories numerous other Caves, which will be point- 
told by the guide who accompanies you. ed out to the traveler as he is rowed past. 
(Speaking of guides, John McLaughlin, One of the former guides at the Causeway 
whose name will be given you at the An- gave the origin of the Causeway in this 
trini ArmSf is one of the best, but fearfully wise: 

jealous of his rights to sell photographs, “The giant. Fin M‘Coul, was the chano^ 
and who will caution you in advance pion of Ireland, and felt very much mg- 
against a poor weird, wil^ laughing, leap- grieved at the insolent boasting of a cor¬ 
ing, eccentric young woman, who waylays tain Caledonian giant, who offered to beat 
you in every direction. We stealthily all who came before him, and even dared 
bought one of her photographs for a shil- to tell Fin that if it weren’t for the wetting 
ling, gave her halfa crown, took no change, of himself, he would swim over and give 
and felt delighted at having cheated John, him a drubbing. Fin at lost applied to 
and receiving so many “ God bless your the king, who, not perhaps daring to ques- 
honor’s’’ from the poor but highly am us- tion the doings of such a mighty man, gave 
ing creature.) It is said by some leisure- him leave to construct a causeway right to 
ly-disposed individual, who has taken the Scotland, on which the Scot walked over 
time and pains to count them, that we walk and fought the Irishman. Fin turned out 
over the heads of some 4000 columns, all victor; and with an amount of generos- 
beautifully cut and polished, commencing ity quite becoming his Hibernian descent, 
with the triangular, or three sided, and kindly allowed his former rival to marry 
ending with the nonagon, or nine sided, and settle in Ireland, which the Scot was 
Among the numerous fabulous objects of nothing loth to do, seeing that at that time 
interest which the guide will point out, no- living in Scotland was none of the best, 
tice the Amphitheatre Gateway, Chimney- and every body knows that Ireland was 
tops. Pulpit, and Giant’s Well, where, if you always the richest country in the world, 
drink some of the water (especially if you Since the death of the giants, the cause- 
mix it with “mountain dew’’ sold there by way, being no longer wanted, has sunk un- 
an old man), and at the same time make a der the sea, only leaving a portion of itself 
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Lont>oxi>erry. 

vtfible here, a little at the island of Rathlin, 
tod th« portals of the grand gate on Staffa.” 

A tine ex.cuT3ion may be made along the 
coast returnini^ to Belfast, and from Bel> 
fast to Glasgow. If not taking the steam¬ 
er at Portrush, go on to Londondeny' via 
the J anction at Coleraine, a distance of 40 
miles. Parc, ^ 25. 

Londonderry, which contains a popnla- 
tioii of 20,511> inhabitants, is beautifully 
dtoated on the west bank of the River 
Foyle, five miles above its entrance into 
loogfa Foj’le. Principal hotels, Imperial 
and Commercial, The city is well built, 
lighted, and paved. In the centre of the 
city is a square called Diamond, from each 
side of which a handsome street leads to 
the four principsl gates of the city. The 
suburb o€ Waterside, on the opposite side 
of the river, is connected with ^e city by 
a bridge erected in 1789 by an American. 
Derry is noted for the noble manner it 
withstood the siege of King James's forces 
in 1689. An anonymous letter having been 
received by a Protestant nobleman—Earl 
of Mount Alexander—that on a certain day 
all the Protestants in Ireland were to be 
murdered by the Catholics, in accordance 
with an oath they had all taken, and that 
M captain's commission would the re¬ 
ward of the party that murdered him, he 
^we the alarm, which spread to Derry, and 
while the bewildered citizens ran through 
the streets, some dozen of the apprentice- 
boys seized the keys from the guard, and 
ynat as lord Antrim’s troops reached the 
Ferry Gate, drew it up with some slight re¬ 
sistance from the guard. They sustained 
the siege for 105 days, and were reduced to 
the extremity of eating dogs and rats. A 
boom was placed across the river to pre¬ 
vent supplies from reaching there. One 
the supply frigates, however, under the 
^rommand of the Orange Admiral Kirk, 
with all saQs spread, “ dashed with giant 
wtreugth against the barrier and broke it 
ijft two, but from the violence of the shock 
rebounded and ran upon the river's bank. 
'I'he satisfoction of the enemy was dis¬ 
played by an instantaneous burst of tu- 
wnnltuoujs joy. They ran with disorder to 
-ehc shore, prepared to board her, when the 
weasel, firing a broadside, was extricated 
by the shock, and floated out nobly into 
'ftbe deep again." It is said over 2000 died 
by famine during the siege. The princi¬ 


pal buildings arc the Cathedral and Bish¬ 
op's Palace. The former is a handsome 
Gothic edifice; an elegant view is obtained 
from the top of the city and surrounding 
country. The Cathedral contains the colors 
taken at the siege of Derry, also a hand¬ 
some monument to Bishop Knox. The 
chief ornament of the city is the fluted col¬ 
umn erected to the memory of its heroic 
defender. Rev. George Walker. 

Steamers leave Londondeny*^ for Glas¬ 
gow about five times per week. Fare, 
$3 : time, one night. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is the northern division of the 
island of Great Britain, and was the Cale¬ 
donia of the Romans, that b, that portion 
which lies north of the Firth of Forth and 
Clyde, from which name the inhabitants 
were called Caledonians, afterward changed 
to Piets. The term Scotland came from a 
tribe or family of Scots which emigrated to 
Caledonia, iu the 11th century. They set¬ 
tled in Arg}deshire, and, though small in 
number, their chief having married a 
daughter of one of the Pictish kings, they 
soon gained such an ascendency that the 
name of the country became changed to 
Scotland. An ingenious writer of the pres¬ 
ent day, however, tries to prove that the 
Scots are still' small in number, and con¬ 
fined mostly to Argyleshire. The surface 
of Scotland is the most varied and irregu¬ 
lar of any country in Europe. The main 
land consists of but little over twenty-five 
thousand square miles, with nearly five 
hundred square miles of fresh-water lakes. 
About one third of the land is arable, and 
is divided into Highlands and Lowlands. 
The former includes the Hebrides, Orkney, 
and Shetland Islands, with the most north¬ 
ern counties.' The Lowlands, although 
comparatively level, embrace considerable 
mountainons country, and are only low 
when compared with the northern portion. 
The climate of Scotland is very variable 
by reason of its seaward exposure, but nei¬ 
ther its cold nor heat is so intense as in 
similar latitudes in other countries. The 
most celebrated of the mountains of Scot¬ 
land is the chain situated in the Highlands 
called the Grampians, which commences 
near Loch Etire in Argyleshire, and term¬ 
inates near the mouth of the Dee on the 
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eastern coast. The highest mountain is 
Ben-Nevis, separated from the Grampians 
only by the moor of Rannoch. It is 4400 
feet above the level of the sea. 'i'bc prin¬ 
cipal rivers are the Forth, Tay, Tweed, 
Spey, and Clyde. The Tweed, toward its 
debouche, forms the boundary between En¬ 
gland and Scotland. The most celebrated 
of the Scottish lakes are Loch Lomond, 
Etire, Long, Fine, Awe, Lochy, Eil, Ness, 
and Katrine, not forgetting the lovely lit¬ 
tle lake of Oich on our way to Inverness, 
which for Alpine grandeur and sylvan 
beauty is unsurpassed in Europe. We wish 
here strongly to impress upon the mind of 
our countrymen who are making the tour 
of Europe by no means to miss Scotland. 
If your time or means will not allow it, miss 
Italy, miss Switzerland, miss Germany, 
the Rhine (bow tame compared with the 
Caledonian Canal route through Loch Eie, 
Lochy, Oich, and Ness), miss any of these, 
but do not miss making the tour to Inver¬ 
ness ria the Frith of Clyde, Kyles of Bute, 
Loch Fine, the Crinan Canal, Scarba Sound 
to Oban; then an excursion to the isles 
of Staffa and Iona, returning to Oban the 
same day; then via Glencoe back to Loch 
Eie, Fort William, Loch Lochy, and Ness 
to Inverness, returning by the highland 
railway (an admirably-managed road) by 
Blair Athol, through the famous pass of 
Killiecrankie, unsurpassed for beaut}’, Dun- 
keld, Perth, Lakes Katrine and Lomond, 
and we venture to affirm that in the ten 
days which it will take, more will be seen 
to satisfy the traveler, and at less expense, 
than the same time spent in any other part 
of Europe. Tlie variations of this route 
we will point out when wo describe it. 
Travelers from all parts of the world are 
much indebted to the enterprise and cap¬ 
ital of one of Glasgow’s well-known firms. 
Messrs. David Hutcheson and Co. have 
opened up the beauties of Scotland’s most 
lovely lakes and islands, and a large fleet 
of fast-sailing, elegant steamers belonging 
to this Arm will be found at every point 
along the Scottish coast. A line runs reg¬ 
ularly between Glasgow and Olmn via the 
Crinan Canal—^from Oban to Tobermory, 
Oban to Staffa and Iona, Oban to Glen¬ 
coe, Oban to Inverness, Oban to Skye, and 
Oban to Stornoway in the far-off Lewis. 
The fares on all these boats arc moderate, 
and tabic aud attendance good. 
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Glasgow^ the commercial capital of Scot¬ 
land, is finely jsituated on the River Clyde, 
at the head of navigation. It is the most 
populous city in Scotland, and the third in 
population and commerce in the empire. 
It contains 500,000 inhabitants, if we in¬ 
clude the villages in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity. The principal hotels in the city are 
the Queen*8, which is finely situat^ on 
George’s Square in the cental portion of 
the city, and Maclean’s, in St. Vincent 
Street, both of which are largely patron¬ 
ized by Americans in visiUng the western 
metropolis of Scotland. 


The chief portion of Glasgow lies on the 
north bank of the Clyde, which is crossed 
by five fine bridges, and lined with mag¬ 
nificent quays. The navigation of this 
river, formerly impeded by many obstruc¬ 
tions, has of late been so much improved 
by dredging (steam vessels being continu¬ 
ally kept at w’ork for that purpose) that 
vessels of one thousand tons burden can | 
reach the city. To show the great increase 
of trade, the custom duties levied in 1800 
were al^ut four thousand dollars; now 
they are about four millions, one thousand 
times increased in sixty years! Before our 
revolution in 1776, tobacco was the great 
trade, and the wealthy inhabitants were 
styled the “tobacco lords.” This busi¬ 
ness being interrupted on account of the 
war, the citizens turned their attention to 
cotton, when soon the “ cotton lords ’ 
eclipsed the “ tobacco lords.” At present 
the iron lords reign supreme, as a trip down 
the Clyde will rapidly convince cveiy one, 
hundreds of iron vessels, in all stages of 
advancement, surrounding you on every 
hand. In 1830 there were forty thousand 
tons of iron used in Glasgow; now the 
amount is probably one million. Glasgow 
was the cradle of steam navigation, and 
the first steamer in Europe was launched 
here in 1812, Henry Bell being the pro¬ 
jector. James Watt, a native of Glasgow, 
in 1763, fir^'t applied steam as a motive 
power, a monument to whom was erected in 
St. George’s Square. It is a bronze figure, 
by Chantrey, in a sitting posture. There 
is also an obelisk, of very small propor¬ 
tions, erected to the memory of Henry 
Bell at Dunglass, near Bowling. 

Glasgow ia noted for the quantity ai-d 
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pority of its sapply of fresh water, brought 
through tunnels, aqueducts, and reservoirs 
from the classic L^h Katrine, a distance 
of thirty-four miles. The supply is equal 
to twenty-four million gallons daily. A 
novel institution has lately been establish¬ 
ed in Glasgow by one of her many public 
philanthropbts with great success, viz., a 
Great WeMem CooloHg Dep^y the object of j 
which is to provide cheap food for the 
working-classes. This d6p6t, with its nu¬ 
merous branches, supplies good substantial 
breakfasts for threepence (six cents), and 
a dinner, consisting of soup, meat, potatoes, 
and pudding, for fourpence halfpenny, 
equivalent to nine cents of our money. 
Here is a city importing food from us, and 
^applying it to its working-men in good 
condition, good breakfasts and dinners, for 
fifteen cents per day! Where are our 
New York philantliropists ? The origina¬ 
tor of this insUtntion is Mr. Thomas Cor¬ 
bett, whose name we lend our efforts in 
han^ng down to posterity. 

The lirst and most prominent object to 
he seen in Glasgow is the CaihedrcUy which 
we think ranks next to Westminster in the 
kingdom, and is certainly equal to the far- 
fani^ Salisbury Cathedral for purity of 
style. It is situated in a most picturesque 
position, partly surmounted by an old 
church-yard called the iVecropoliSy the finest 
cemetery in the city, which rises in ter¬ 
races in the background, and contains some 
very beauUfal monuments, the most con¬ 
spicuous of which is that erected to the 
memory of John Knox, the great reformer. 
It is situated on the highest elevation of 
the grounds, and the statue, placed on the 
top of a Hue Doric column, of him whom 
S<»tland delights to honor, looks down upon 
the tombs of many of the great who are 
hurled around it. The grounds of the 
Necropolis, with its gravel - walks, trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers, have more the ap¬ 
pearance of a magnificent garden than that 
of a resting-place for the dead. 

The Cathedral was erected in the 12th 
century by John Achaius. bishop of Glas¬ 
gow. It originally consisted of three 
churches. It is in the form of a Latin 
cross, of the pure Gothic style. The nave , 
fas 156 feet long and 62 wide. The organ- j 
screen is particularly deserving of notice j 
for its beautiful carving. i 

The choir, the part now used for wor- i 


ship, is 97 feet in length and GO wide, and 
the large eastern window contains beauti¬ 
ful specimens of stained glass. The Lady 
Chapel and Chapter-house, which adjoin 
the Cathedral, are both deserving of notice. 
The architectural beauty of the former is 
most exquisite. Visit the three different 
crypts under the church, intended as a 
place of interment for the magnates of the 
Cathedral, and is worthy—for purity of 
style, for grace, and magnificence—^to be¬ 
come the resting-place of emperors. 

Glasgow possesses a University of high 
repute as a seat of learning. BPth in its 
fa 9 ade and interior courts it has a fine, ven¬ 
erable appearance. It was founded in 1443 
by Bishop Turnbull. Beyond the series 
of buildings properly comprising the col¬ 
lege stands a beautiful Grecian edifice 
called the Hunterian Museumy which con¬ 
tains a flue collection of natural and artifi¬ 
cial objects. A magnificent new University 
is now being built near the West-end Park. 

The Royal Exchange, situated in the 
centre of Exchange Square, is perhaps the 
finest building in Glasgow. It is built in 
the Corinthian order of architecture, and is 
surmounted by a noble campanile, whence 
a beautiful view of the city may be ob¬ 
tained. The principal apartment is the 
News-room, which is beautifully decora¬ 
ted. This structure cost the city two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and is 
one of which every citizen should feel 
proud. In front of the Exchange stands 
an equestrian statue of the Duko of Wel¬ 
lington. It is executed in bronze by Ma- 
rochetti, and is one of the finest monu¬ 
mental statues in Glasgow. 

The Rotfol Banky which is situated be¬ 
hind the Exchange, is also a very beauti¬ 
ful building. 

The Mechanics^ Institution. This estalv 
lishment, as well as the building devote<l 
to its uses, is well deserving of notice. It 
has an excellent libraiy and a large corps 
of professors, who lecture to young me¬ 
chanics on the subjects of chomistr}’, phi¬ 
losophy, the langU 2 ^es, and all subjects of 
ordinary education. 

I The only picture^allery in Glasgow if 
that called the “ Corjwration Galleries,’ 
M‘Leilan Buildings, in Sauchiehall Street. 
It consists of three handsome rooms, and 
contains copies of many of the most cele¬ 
brated roasters, some few originals of the 
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old masters, and a large number of very 
indifferent pictures^ A large portion, and 
the better part, was bequeathed to the city 
by Archibald M^Lellan, who intended it to 
be the nucleus of a permanent galleiy\ 

Glasgow is blessed with two tine parks, 
West End^ or Kelvin Grove Park^ and South 
Slde^ or Que^Ks Park, The former con¬ 
tains forty acres of ground, situated in a 
most picturesque position. Nearly adjoin¬ 
ing the park are the Botanic Gardens. 
Their situation on the banks of the Kelvin 
is most delightful, and their assortment of 
flowers and plants roost extensive. Half, 
a mile to the west of the gardens a splen¬ 
did structure may be seen standing in the 
midst of delightful grounds. This is the 
Royal iMnatic Asylum^ than which no finer 
exists in Scotland. 

The QueeKs Paii'h, situated on the south 
side of the city, is much larger than that 
of Kelvin, containing one hundred and 
forty acres. It has been beautifully laid 
out, according to designs by Sir Joseph 
Paxton; and, from the appearance of the 
beautiful dwellings which are being erect¬ 
ed around it, it will soon rival the more 
fashionable Kelvin. 

The historical associations connected 
with the spot are highly interesting. Here 
the important battle of Langside was fought, 
in which the hopes of Mary Queen of Scots 
were crushed by the troops of the Regent 
Murray. 

The excursions in the vicinity are nu¬ 
merous, and weeks may be agreeably spent, 
visiting new localities daily. 

One of the principal excursions is that 
to Bothwell Castle, Hamilton Palace, Lan¬ 
ark, and the Falls of the Clyde. 

By taking the Caledonian Railway, and 
getting out at BlantjTe Station, cross the 
suspension bridge over the Clyde to Both- 
vedl Castle^ thence to Bothwell Bridge, 
through the Duke of Hamilton’s grounds 
to the palace; there cross the Clyde near 
Motherwell Station, by sail thirteen miles, 
to Lanark, where, after visiting the Falls 
of the Clyde, you may return to Glasgow, 
a distance of twenty-nine miles, or proceed 
to Edinburgh, thirty miles distant. 

Visitors are generally admitted into 
Bothwell Castle on Tuesdays and Fridays; 
but, as the time may be changed, the trav¬ 
eler had better inquire at the hotcL This 
historical strong-hold is now the property 
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of the Countess of Home, to whom it re¬ 
verted in 1857, on the death of her uncle, 
Baron Douglas. The modem residence is 
a short distance from the ruins of the cas¬ 
tle. The building is an oblong quadran¬ 
gle, built in the Norman style of architec¬ 
ture, 234 feet long and 100 wide. The 
walls are 14 feet thick and 60 high. There 
is an immense circular dungeon, called 
Wallace’s Beef-barrel, 25 feet deep by 12 
wide. The ruins, which are now covered 
with ivy and beautiful wall-flowers, was 
once the residence of the haughty chief¬ 
tain, Sir Andrew Murra}', who was the 
first to join the hero Wallace, and the last 
to leave him. After Murray was outlaw’ed, 
Edward I. bestowed it on the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, who commanded the Englbh forces 
in Scotland. After the expulsion of the 
English, it was bestowed hy Bruce on his 
brother-in-li^w Murray, and passed after 
that time, through various hands, to the 
Earl of Biothwell, on whose attainder, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, it reverted to the 
family of Douglas. 

Bothwell Bridge^ which you cross to visit 
Hamilton Palace, was the scene of the fa¬ 
mous encounter between the royal army 
and the Covenanters, in which the latter 
were signally defeated by the Duke of 
Monmouth. 

Hamilton Palace is situated about two 
miles distant from Bothwell Bridge, and 
close by the town of Hamilton, which con¬ 
tains a population of 900 souls. 

The palace is a beautiful building, built 
in the Corinthian style of architecture. 
The facade is 264 feet long by 60 high, and 
is in imitation of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome. The interior, which can 
only be seen on application to the duke, 
is one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
The picture-gallery contains many gems; 
in fact, gems and relics of great value meet 
your eye in every direction. There are 
some 2000 pictures, including Reubens’^ 
Leonardo da Vinci’s, Titian’s, Rembrandt’s, 
Vandyke’s, Guido's, Carlo Dolci's, and Cor¬ 
reggio’s. Among the relics are the ring 
given by Queen Mary to Lord John Ham¬ 
ilton; also her cabinet and jewel-case; 
the gun with which Bothwell shot the Re¬ 
gent Murray; the traveling-chest of Napo¬ 
leon ; a magnificent table, made of Sevres 
china, presented to the present duchess by 
the Empress Eugenie, etc., etc. 
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To the Motherwell Station is two miles, 
vhere we take the can to Lanark^ which 
U hi^rically noted as being the place 
whence Wallace set out on the glorious ex* 
peditkm of freeing his natiye country: a 
•tatue of the hero decorates the entrance to 
the parish church. 

The Fdi/s of the Clyde are two miles dis¬ 
tant from Lanark, and a^^ reached by pass¬ 
ing through the lovely grounds of Bon- 
aington lino, owned by Sir Charles Ross. 
The first fall has a perpendicular descent 
of about 30 feet; below tbb fall the cur¬ 
rent hurries along with fearful rapidity 
through a chasm not more than 14 feet in 
width. Half a mile below this is the prin¬ 
cipal fidl, called Com Linn; here the wa¬ 
ter makes three distinct leaps, in all about 
35 feet Opposite is a pavilion fitted up 
with mirrors, which give the falls a very 
intereidttg appearance. There are nu- 
noous other romantic and historical places 
of importance in the vicinity, of which the 
local guides will give the necessary inform- 

atiOD. 

One of the most important excursions 
from Glasgow ia that to Ayr^ the birth¬ 
place of Scotland’s favorite, Robert Bums. 
The whole can be well done in one day, 
leaving by the early train in the morning, 
and Rtuming by the last train at night; 
hot, if not pressed for time, two or three 
days may well be spent in visiting the dif¬ 
ferent lo^ties. The distance is 40 miles 
from Glasgow by rail, and there is a very 
good hotel, the King's A mu. 

Seven miles ^m Glasgow we pass 
through the town of Peudey^ noted for its 
cotton, silk, plaids, and Canton-crape shawl 
manufactories. It contains a population 
of 50,000. The Abbey Church is well 
worth a visit. A short distance from Pais¬ 
ley, on the left, we pass the celebrated 
Oak of Elderslie, under which Wallace hid 
from the English forces. Twenty miles 
from Glasgow we pass E^inUm CcutU, the 
seat of the Montgomery family, who came 
from Normandy with William the Con¬ 
queror. One of the family. Sir Hugh Mont- 
gemery, took prisoner the frimous Hotspur 
Henry Percy. The family were raised to 
the peerage in the 15th century. 

Ayr is a sea-port town of 18,000 inhab- 
Jfonts. It is divided by the River Ayr 
•wto two parts, Wallaoetown and Newtown. 
The river is dossed by the “ twa brigs,” 


ArR. 

immortalized by Bums. On the site of 
the tower where Wallace was confined, a 
Gothic structure, 115 feet high, was erect¬ 
ed in 1835: it is called the Wallace Tow¬ 
er.” In front there is a statue of the hero; 
at the top are the clock and bells of the 
old dungeon steeple. Two miles from 
Ayr is the cottage, divided into two rooms, 
where the poet Bums was bom, Jan. 25th, 
1759. About two miles from this we reach 
“ Alloway’s said haunted kirk,” 
which, having become immortalized by 
Bums in his “Tam O’Shanter,” as well 
as being the burial-place of his father and 
mother, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the poet’s own monument, has become an 
object of great interest. The modem mon¬ 
uments in the kirk-yard are now very nu¬ 
merous. A short distance to the west is 
the well where 

** Mungo's mither hanged hcrsel'.” 

The monument of Bums was erected in 
1820, at a cost of about $17,000. It is sur¬ 
rounded by about an acre of ground, kept 
in beautiful order by a Mr. Auld, who lives 
in a pretty cottage between the kirk and 
“Auld Brig.” In a room on the ground 
floor of the monument are numerous rel¬ 
ics of the late poet: one of his portraits, a 
snuflT-box made from the wood of Alloway 
Kirk, and the Bible which he gave to his 
Highland Mary. The monument itself is 
made in imitation of that of Lysicrates at 
Athens. It is about 60 feet high, surround¬ 
ed by nine Corinthian columns 80 feet high, 
supporting a cupola which is surmounted 
by a gilt tripod. The whole stmeture is 
of fine white freestone, and presents a very 
chaste and classical appearance. The cel¬ 
ebrated statues of Tam O’Shanter and Sou- 
tar Johnnie, by Thom of Ajt, are placed in 
a grotto within the grounds belonging to 
the monument. The scenery is equal, in 
richness and variety, to any in Scotland; 
while the interest attached to the banks of 
the Doon, the spot where Bums composed 
“Man was made to mourn,” the “Braes 
of Ballochmyle,” and the junction of the 
Ayr with the Lugar^ all serv^e to make this 
vicinity peculiarly attractive. It is a re¬ 
markable circumstance that Bums is the 
only case on record where the genius of a 
single man has made the language of his 
country classical. 

I A few yards from the “auld haunted 
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kirk” ia the “auld brig,” which figures ' 
so proraiiieiitly in Tam O’Shaii^er, and 
close by ii very neat liotel, which is of great 
service to tourists, and wliere one would be 
satisfied to spend weeks. Notice, in the 
garden between the old and new bridge, 
the beautiful grotto studded with shells, 
which serves to heighten the natural beau> 
ties of the place. 

Eleven miles east of Ayr, on the Dum¬ 
fries and GlasLtow Railroad, is the town of 
Mttuchline^ the scene of the “ Holy Fair” 
and ‘‘Jolly Beggars.” Posio Nansie's cot¬ 
tage in the town ia also pointed out. 

From Glasgow to Inverness, via Oban, 
returning vii the Pass of Killiecrankie, 
and Lakes Katrine and Lomond, visiting 
from Oban the islands of Statfa and Iona, 
is probably one of the most interesting 
excursions in Europe. The distance from 
Glasgow to Oban occupies twelve hours— 
that is, taking the steamer in the morning 
at Glasgow, which generally starts about 
7 A.M.; but you can leave an hour later 
by taking the rail to Greenock, and there 
meet the same boat. Should you not havo 
entered Scotland by the Clyde, by all 
means take the steamer at Glasgow, as 
the immense number of iron ships in dif¬ 
ferent stages of construction which one 
passes between Glasgow and Greenock arc 
well worth seeing. 

In If of an hoar’s sail we arrive at Green- 
ocky which contains some 50,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. On our way we pass Dumbarton 
Castle^ which rises nearly 600 feet above 
the level of the river—^that is, the mound 
on which the castle-buildings are located, 
for Dumbarton is not a castle in the sense 
in which we generally mean a castle, but 
a strong-hold in the shape of a hill, on the 
summit of which are located different build¬ 
ings, barracks, armory, governor’s house, 
etc. The armory contains the two-handed 
sword of the hero Wallace, and was also 
at one time the place of his confinement. 
It was held for Edward I. for four years by 
Sir John Monteith, the betrayer of Wal¬ 
lace, who was at that time governor of the 
castle. Queen Mary was conveyed here 
from France while yet an infant; Charles 
I. and Oliver Cromwell have successively 
occupied it; Queen Victoria visited it in j 
1847, while making the tour we are about 
to describe. 

Two miles below Dumbarton are the I 
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' ruins of Cardross Cattle, where Robert tho 
Bruce died iu 1321), and where he spent the 
last few peaceful days of his existence. A 
short distance lower down, on the left, may 
be seen the ruins of Finlay&ton House, a 
great resort of John Knox, ^e Reformer. 

Immediately opposite Greenock b the 
large and agreeable watering-place of ITel- 
ensburg. 

Crossing the Firth of Clyde to the oppo¬ 
site shore, the steamer touches at Hunter's 
Quag, a modern place, with small, pretty 
residences, not unlike Staten Island in ap¬ 
pearance. A succession of these villas 
continues to the ver^’ beautiful watering- 
place of Dunoon. Arggle Hotel the best. 
This is really a charming village, of some 
5000 inhabitants. The villas are all white, 
with clean slate roofs, which, with the green 
foliage with which they are surrounded, 
present a most charming appearance. 

The green mound to the left of the pier 
is surmounted by the remains of the castle 
of Dunoon, which family belonged to the 
high stewards of Scotland. It passed into 
the family of the Argyles in 1472. It was 
besieged by the Earl of Lenox, in 1554; 
was vbited by Mary in her progress to the 
Highlands; and has remained in possession 
of the Argyle family up to the present day. 
The Duke of Argyle’s residence is quite 
contiguous. It was the scene of a most 
perfidious massacre in the 17th centniy. 
Thirty-six gentlemen of the clan Lamont 
were decoyed thither from their castle of 
Toward, and treacherously put to death. 

Notice, as you pass round Toward Point 
on leaving Dunoon, the beautiful ruins of 
Toward Castle, an ivy-covered structure of 
the 15th century; also the beautifiil mod¬ 
em mansion of Mr. Finlay, M.P., whose 
ancestor, between the years of 1818 and 
1841, planted on the estate five millions of 
trees, redeeming from a state of nature nine 
hundred acres of territory. 

Entering the Kyles of Bute, we approach 
Dothesag, the capital of the island of Bute. 
The island is al^ut fifteen miles long and 
three wide. The town contains between 
7000 and 8000 inhabitant. I*rincipal ho¬ 
tel, Bute Arms. Near the harbor, and al¬ 
most surrounded by houses, arc the ruins 
of Rothesay Castle, formerly the residence 
of the kings of Scotland. It is now cov¬ 
ered with ivy and surrounded l»y a moat. 
It was taken by the English in the reign 
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1 of John Bnllol, bat was afterward surren- 
tkrcd to Bobert the Bruce. It was taken 
uid fortitied by Edward Baliol in 1334. 
I^bert H. built a palace adjoining the cas¬ 
te, and often resided there. His eldest 
^ Robert Ill., was created Duke of 
> Kotiiesay’ in a a>anci] at Scone, a title which 
the Prince of Wales still bears, and which 
Tas the first introduction of the ducal dig- 
fiitj into Scotland. The Duke of Rothesay 
riso bore ftie titles of Prince and Steward 
«f Scotland, Eari of Carrick, Lord of the 
Isles, and Baron Renfrew, all of which the 
Prince of Wales inherited from Prince Da- 
^td, eldest son of Robert II. of Scotland. 
The last of these titles, our countrymen 
win remember, the prince adopted in trav- 
ehag through our country. 

Passing round the northern point of 
Bite Island, we encounter most charming 
•ceneiy on each hand, and every turn our 
steamer makes discloses new and more 
exciting beauties. Rounding Ardlamont 
Point, we enter the lovely l^h of Fine, 
stopping at Tarbet, overlooking which is a 
fine old castle built by Robert the Bruce, 
axul where he resided in 1326. The Loch 
of Tarbet here almost cuts the peninsula 
in two. In former times, boats were drag¬ 
ged across the narrow strip of land to avoid 
the danger of making the circuit of the 
Mull of Cantyre. Scott, in his “ Lord of 
tbs Isles, ” represents Bruco making this 
PMMge. 

the breeze Mows merrily, 

Itet the galley plows no more the sea, 
liSia, romiding wild Cantyre, they meet 
The Southern foeman's watchful fleet. 

They held unwonted way: 

Up Tkrbet'ii western lake they bore, 

T^en dragged their bark the isthmus o'er, 

As &r as KUmaconnel's shore, 

Upra Uie eastern hay.'* 

Loch Fine, through which we now pass, 
b noted for its herring fisher}'. The fish 
are highly prized, more for their fine flavor 
than for their size or fatness. 

Travcleis now land at the village of 
ArdriAaig^ which u sitnated at the south- 
ttstem tenninna of the Crinan Canal, and, 
wiUdng a few hundred yards, enter an ele¬ 
gant and roomy track-boat, to which are 
attached three fine horses, ridden each by 
hoys in showy livery, who, at'the given 
start off in full trot, the splendid 
barge cleaving her way through the limpid 
abaat in the midst of most charming and 
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novel scenery. The sensation is delight¬ 
ful and decidedly novel. In lino weather, 
seats on the forward part of the roof of the 
cabin, or near the helmsman, are mo.st de¬ 
sirable. The canal contains fifteen locks 
in all, but dur barge passes through but 
nine, the whole distance being nine miles, 
saving sixty-nine in not having to double 
the Mull of Cantyre. ' 

Notice, after passing the last lock, and 
before arriving at the village of Crinan, 
away to the right the beautiful mansion of 
Poltallocb, which was built by its owner, 
Mr. Malcolm, at a cost of over $500,000. 
The estate extends in some directions near¬ 
ly forty miles. To the left of Crinan, on 
the Jura Sound, is Downie House, where 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, lived in his 
younger days in the capacity of tutor. Wc 
now pass through Loch Craignish, which is 
studded with beautiful, picturesque, and 
verdant bles, during which time a veiy' 
fine dinner b served on board at the re¬ 
markably low rate of 2s» 6d, After cross¬ 
ing Jura Sound, to your left may be seen 
the Straits of Corrivreckan, which sepa¬ 
rates the islands of Jura and Scarba. Here 
b situated the famous whirlpool spoken of 
by Campbell, Scott, Leyden, and others. 

you pass through Jura's Sound, 

Drad your course by Scarba's shore; 

Shun, oh shun the gulf profound. 

Where Corrivreckan’s surges roar.'* 

Passing through the Sound of Lning, 
Benmore, the highest mountain (3170 feet) 
in Mull, may be seen to our right. After 
threading our way through numerous isl¬ 
ands, such as Sell, Easdale, Shuna, Luing, 
etc., noted for their fine state, and mostly 
belonging to the Marqub of Breadalbane, 
one of the largest land proprietors in Scot¬ 
land, we enter Kerrera Sound. On the isl¬ 
and of the same name, which forms a nat¬ 
ural breakwater to the harbor of Oban, may 
be seen Gillean Castle, once the residence 
of the Macleans. We now enter the love¬ 
ly harbor of Oban. Principal hotels, Cale¬ 
donian and Great Western, 
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Oban is one of the most healthy 
and pleasant summer retreats in tlic High> 
lands, and, during the summer months, is 
filled with travelers coming from Glas¬ 
gow, from Inverness, and other places, 
who make this the starting-point for Staf- 
fa, Iona, and other excursions. The Free 
Church of Oban is a verj' pretty building; 
it was erected at the expense of the Mar¬ 
quis of Breadalbane. 

[Oban may be reached in a different di¬ 
rection than that which we have just de¬ 
scribed ; or, if returning from Inverness on 
your way to Glasgow (having come to Oban 
by the Crinan Canal route), it would be 
better to return to Jnverary^ the capital of 
Argyleshire and the seat of the Duke of 
Argyle.] 

/Vom Glaegow to Ohan^ via Inverary .— 
There are several routes to reach Inverary. 
The usual one is by steamer from Glasgow 
up Loch Long to Arroquhar (four hours’ 
sail), thence by coach round the head of 
Loch Ix)ng, via Glencoe, round the head of 
Loch Fine, and down to Inverarj’, a dis¬ 
tance of twenty miles, and a most lovely 
road. Or take the cars from Glasgow to 
Balloch, at the foot of Loch Lomond, and 
steamer to Tarbet, where there is a mag¬ 
nificent hotel (the Tarhet\ then by coach 
08 before. 

Or via Loch Long to Loch Groil, at the 
head of which a coach starts for St. Cath¬ 
arine’s Pier (a slow and tedious ride of 
eight miles), whence a steamer starts, on 
^e arrival of the coach, for Inverary, a 
town of some twelve hundred inhabitants. 
Its situation is delightfully charming, but 
it owes its importance solely to its herring 
fishery, and its vicinity to Inverary Castle. 
The grounds of the castle are open to the 
public, and a very comfortable hotel is sit¬ 
uated close to the lodge. Cunningham’s 
Burns contains the following lines, written 
on the window of the hotel here. Bums, 
not being able to procure much attention 
in the presence of a large party on a visit 
to the duke, avenged himself as follows: 

** WTioe’er he be that sojourns here, 

1 pity much his case. 

Unless he come to wait upon 
The lord, their god, his grace. 

There’s naething here but Highland pride, 
And Highland cauld and hunger^ 

If Providence has sent me here, 

*Twaa surely iu his anger." 
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During the traveling season, which L 
from the 1st of J uly until the l^t of Octo¬ 
ber, a coach leaves Inverary every morn¬ 
ing for Oban, passing through scenery* of 
surpassing beauty and magnificence. Time 
eight hours. 

One of the principal objects of attrac¬ 
tion on this route is Kiichum Castle, beau¬ 
tifully situated at the head of Loch Awe. 
This castle is said to hava been founded by 
the wife of Sir Colin Campbell about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. She it 
was who brought as her dower the large 
estates of the Lords of Lorn, and, with her 
husband, became the founders of the pi*e5- 
ent powerful family of Breadalbane. Sir 
Colin was the Black Knight of Rhodes, 
and second son of Sir Duncan Campbell, 
founder of the Arg} ie fuuniy. The teiri- 
tory round the head of Loch Awe was for¬ 
merly in possession of the clan Gregor, but 
is now possessed by the Campbells. The 
salmon of the River Awe, which we cross, 
are considered the most delicious in the 
world. The “Bridge of Awe” is the scene 
of Scott’s “Highland Widow.” W^e now 
descend to Loch Etive, and pass the ruins 
of Dunstaflfhage Castle, on our way to 
Oban. 

The steamers run to Staffa and Iona 
three times each week. Be partictilar and 
choose a pleasant day. Should the day 
appointed turn out bad, visit instead the | 
castles of Dunolly and Dunstaffnage. 

The ruins of Dunolly Castle are situated 
upon a bold and precipitous rock which 
overhangs Loch Etive, and is about half a 
mile distant from Oban. Apart from the 
wildly beautiful appearance of the roinf, 
the view from their summit is the most 
glorious on which our gaze ever rested- 
inlets, bays, lochs, and islands surround 
you on ever}' side, with every variety of 
surface, from wildly bleak to softly fair. 

Dunolly Castle was in former times the 
strong-hold of the Lords of Lorn, and is 
now in possession of Admiral M‘Dongal, a 
lineal descendant of that ancient family, 
whose modem and modest manaion stands 
immediately behind the castle. 

That part of the castle in the best state 
of preservation is the donjon, to the top of 
which you can ascend with the aid of a 
ladder. (We wonder it is not put in some 
state of preservation, A very slight ex¬ 
pense would not only prevent it from turn* 
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bling to pieces, but would admit visitors to | 
the top, from which they are now exclu- | 
<Je<t we suppose, on account of the danger ! 
in reaching it—1866.) But one may rest | 
perfectly satisfied reclining for hours on 
the mossy surface of the court>yard, seven 
hnndred feet above the level of the sea, 
tod gaze on the enchanting sight around 
it In one comer of the conrt*yard is a 
cage, where for twenty years a noble eagle 
was chained. He was a source of particu¬ 
lar interest to the family as well as to vis¬ 
itors from abroad. The poet Wordsworth, 
when be visited Oban in 1831, composed 
some verses suggested by the appearance 
of this king of birds. A few years since, 
some scoundrels who bad gained admit¬ 
tance to the ruins set some dogs upon the 
poor caged prisoner and killed him—not, 
however, before his assailants had shared 
a similar fiite. Before reaching Dunolly 
Castle from Oban, notice a huge, isolated 
mass of stone which rises abruptly from the 
shore, and has the appearance of an invert¬ 
ed cone. It is known by the name of 
Clach-a-cboin, or Dog-stone. Tradition 
ssys it was to this stone that the hero Fin- 
gsl chained his faithful dog Bran. To 
open the gate of the castle yon must pro¬ 
cure the key from the woman who keeps 
the lodge, to whom you pay a small fee, 
and return the key. 

Returning from Dunolly Castle, unless 
fond of long walk.**, the traveler had better 
tike a carriage at the Great Western, to 
make the excursion to Dunstaffnage, which 
is a long three miles. The castle is situa¬ 
ted nsar the foot of Loch Etive, a beautiful 
position, and commands a magnificent pros* 
pect. It was in ancient times the seat of 
Scottish royalty, and is still a proud and 
beautiful ruin. It is supposed to have been 
erected by Celtic chieftains after the ex- 
poision of tho Northmen. Dunstaftnage is 
noted, in a historical point of view, for hav¬ 
ing preserved for a long time the Palladi¬ 
um of Scotland—the celebrated stone of 
Dunstaffnage, on which the early Scottish 
kings sat when they were crowned. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, this stone was first brought 
from the East, and is said to be the same 
on which Jacob sDpt on tho plain of Luz. 
It Is asserted by I rish chroniclers that it was 
lir t ' rought from .Spiin, and placed on 
t!w Hill of Tara, where the kings of Ireland 
were insUlled; thence it was removed to 
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I Dunstaffnage, and from Dunstaffnage to 
I Scone by Keneth II. The ceremony of 
> installation in Ireland was performed by a 
I Druidical priest, who repeated in ancient 
Iri^h-Gaelic a rhyme which has been trans¬ 
lated thus: 

“ Coosider, Scot, where'er you find this stone. 

If fat&i fall not, there fixt must be your home." 
This prophecy was supposed to have been 
fulfilled when James VI. of Scotland suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of England, and was 
crowned on the old Dunstaffnage stone. 
It is at the present time fixed to the bot¬ 
tom of the coronation-chair at Westmin¬ 
ster, and the sovereigns of England are 
crowned on it at the present day. Dun¬ 
staffnage was in possession of the Lords of 
Lorn when it was captured b}’ Robert the 
Bruce. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century the castle was granted to an an¬ 
cestor of the family of Campbells, who hold 
possession of it to^y. 

At an early hour in the morning (about 
seven) our steamer leaves the harbor of 
Oban to make the excursion to the far- 
famed islands of Staffa and Iona; the first 
famed for its works of nature, the latter for 
the works of man. The course of the 
steamer round the “ dark Mull ’* and 
through its “ mighty sound’’ is determined 
by the direction of the wind. If from the 
north or northeast, we pass throngh the 
Sound of Kerrera, and first visit Iona, then 
Staffa; if in a contrary direction, we pass 
through the Sound of Mull, and visit Staffa 
first. The latter being the ordinary course, 
although not the one taken b}' the author, 
we will describe it in that order. 

Notice, on the right, as we leave the har¬ 
bor, the magnificent position of Dunolly 
Castle; then, farther up the loch, that of 
Dunstaffnage. Passing Lismore Island 
on the right (where the Roman Catholics 
formerly bad a large seminary for training 
their priests), we near the shore of Mull, 
at the most prominent point of which stands 
Dtiart Castle, in ancient times the strong¬ 
hold of the McLeans, and guarding the 
Sound of Mall. Here lived the “ tyrant 
of the strait;” and nearly opposite is the 
Lady Rock,, where the tyrant M‘Lean 
placed his wife, tho incident upon which 
jfoanna Baillio founded her drama of the 
Family and tho poet Campbell his 

poem of Glcngara. Professor Wilson’s 
brother describes tho incident in his “ Voy- 
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age round the Coast of Scotland and the 
Isles 

** Lauchlan Cattanach McLean, of Duart, 
had married a daughter of Archibald, 8ec> 
ond Earl of Argyle, with whom it may be 
presumed he lived on bad terms. 'What¬ 
ever may have been the cause, although 
the character of the act alluded to depends 
in some measure on that cause, no roan has 
a right to expose his wife, in consequence 
of an ordinary domestic disagreement, upon 
a w'ave-washed rock, with the probability 
of her catching cold in the first place, and 
the certainty of being drowned in the sec¬ 
ond ; but some accounts say she had twice 
attempted her husband's life, and so as¬ 
suredly she deserved to be most severely 
reprimanded. Be this as it may, Lauch¬ 
lan carried the lady to the rock in ques¬ 
tion, where he left her at low water, no j 
doubt desiring that at high water she would 
be seen no more. However, it so chanced 
that her cries, * piercing the night’s dull 
car,’ were heard by some passing fisher¬ 
men, who, subduing their fear of water- 
witches, or thinking that they had at last 
caught a mermaid, secured the fair one, 
and conveyed her to her own people, to 
whom, of course, she told her version of 
the story. We forget what legal steps 
were taken (a sheriflTs warrant passed for 
little in those days, at least at Mull), but 
considerable feudal disorders ensued in 
consequence, and the Laird of Duart was 
eventually assassinated in bed one night 
(in Edinburgh) by Sir John Campbell, of 
Calder, the brother of the bathed lady. 
We hope this was the means of reconciling 
all parties.” 

On our right we pass Ardtornuh CasUe^ 
in a situation most wild and beautiful. It 
was in former times one of the principal 
strong-holds of the Lords of the Isles dur¬ 
ing their highest pitch of independence. 
It was here that Sir Walter Scott laid the 
early scenes of the Lord of the Isles: 

Beneath the cn«tle*s ihelteiing lee 
They staid their course in quiet sea. 

Hewn in the rock a passage there 
Sought the dark fortress by a stair 
So straight, so high, so steep. 

With peasant's staff one valiant hand 
Migiit well the diuy path have mann'd 
'Gainst hundreds armed with spear and brand, 
And plunged them in the deep." 

The steamer now enters the harbor of 
Tobermory, the principal village in Mull, 
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near which is the ancient castle of Drum- 
Jifiy one of the former possessiun.s of the 
Lairds of Coll. Seven miles farther we 
pass, on the left, the Castle of Mingarry^ 
w'hich “o’erawed the w’oodland and the 
waste,” and was formerly a residence of the 
Mac-Ians, a sept of the Macdonalds, who 
were descended fW)m the Lords of the Isles. 
We are now in 8i;:ht of the famed Staffa, 
passing on our left the islands Ulva and 
Gometra, both of which are skirted with 
basaltic columns regular as those of Staffa. 
There is a magnificent cave at Ulva, sixty 
feet square and thirty in height. 

Staffa is situated alx>ut eight miles from 
the western shore of Mull, is about two 
miles in circumference, and was unknown 
to the scientific world before the year 1772, 
when Sir Joseph Banks visited. Iceland. 
There is nothing particular in the appear¬ 
ance of StafiTa from the distance, but as we 
approach the shore its peculiar fmination 
is distinctly visible, and one can plainly 
see the origin of its name Staffa, which 
signifies, in the Scandinavian, “ Island of 
Columns.” After landing from the steam¬ 
er in small boats, which in moderate weath¬ 
er is quite practicable, the boatmen being 
hardy and skillful (it is very seldom that 
the sea is so smooth as to allow boats to be 
rowed into Fingal’s Cave), wo pass over a 
rugged causeway formed of truncated col¬ 
umns, passing on our left a conical island 
of baMltic pillars, about thirty feet high, 
which appear to great advantage in low 
water: this is called ihQ Herdsman. As 
we proceed round the projecting part of 
the cliff (after making the descent of a 
rugged stairway one hundred feet long), 
the pillars over which we walk gradually 
increase in magnitude and proportion; the 
ends of the columns vary from twelve to 
thirty-six inches. The wa}’ to the interior 
is most precarious, and many persons dread 
to make the trial. It is not so difficult as 
it appears, but you must have considerable 
pluck to enter into the innermost recesses 
of the cave; half way may be done with, 
comparative safety. Here you can stand 
and gaze '*with undisturbed reverence on 
the effect of those proportions, where the 
almighty hand that made the worlds, the 
Sovereign Architect, has deigned to work 
as if with human art.” 

This most magnificent temple of Na¬ 
ture’s architecture is 220 feet long, G6 fcot 
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higli at mean tide, 42 feet wide at the month 
of the cave, and 22 at the inner extrem- 
itr. Its sides are columnar, and nearly 
perpendicular; the countless columns are 
beautifully jointed and most symmetrical 
throughout. The ends of the columns, 
which form tiie gaDery overhead, are beau- 
lifolly irregular, and tinted by the light 
with various hues of green, red, and gold; 
and then the wild but mellow moan of each 
succesive surge, as it rolls everlastingly 
over the ends of the lower pillars, can not 
fail to fill the traveler with admiration and 
awe at this mMt wondrous of the works of 
Nature, 

** Where, as to shame the temple deck'd 
Br «kQl of earthly architect, * 

Nature berMlf, it eceme, would raise 
A mfiuter to her llaker^s praise! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her colomns, or her arches bend; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swellB, 
And still between each awful pause 
Frcn the h^ vault an answer draws, 

In varied form prolong'd and high, ' 

That mocks the organ’s melody; 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fone. 

That Nature’s vcdce might seem to say, 

Wdl hast thon done, frail child of clay! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard—but witness mine." 

There are numerous other caves in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the island, the principal of 
which are Mackinnon's Cave, Boat Cave, 
Clam-shell Cave, etc., etc.; but the steam¬ 
er remains merely long enough to visit the 
principal, which is Fingal's. The popular 
tradition among the natives is that Fingal 
(who was the father of Ossian), or Fin 
M‘Cou], the giant, built the cave. 

From the mouth of the cave, Iona, or the 
“Blessed Isle," may be seen at a distance 
of some seven miles, to which we now pro¬ 
ceed. The steamer comes to anchor in 
front of the village of Iona, which consists 
of some forty or fifty thatched cottages. 
The landing b rather difiScnlt, as it b im¬ 
possible to build permanent wharves, the 
winter's storms invariably breaking them 
np. On landing, the traveler is beset with 
IToups of children ofiTering for sale shells 
and pebbles. This is an old custom, as 
pilgrims and travelers invariably carry 
aw some relic of the blc, which in for¬ 
mer times were considered charms against 
all manner of diseases. Iona is first known 
in history' as the spot chosen by Columba 


as hb head-quarters for the purpose of con<^ 
verting Northern Britain to Christbnity, 
and here he landed with twelve other saints 
(having arrived from Ireland in an open 
boat) in the year 568. Tytier says that by 
the courage, zeal, and ability of tbb great 
and good man, the greater portion of the 
Pictish dominions was converted to the 
Christian faith. He died in the 77th year 
of hb age, “ a roan not less distinguished 
by hb zeal or activity in the dissemination 
of the Gospel, than by simplicity of man¬ 
ners, sweetness of temper, and holiness of 
life.” The bland became so reputed for 
its sanctity that it obtained preference in 
Scotland over all other burial-places. For¬ 
ty Scottish kings alone were buried at 
Iona, two Irish kings, one French king, 
and two Norwegian princes. Here Dun¬ 
can I. and his murderer, Macbeth, were 
both interred. Iona was abo called Icolme- 
kill; and Shakspeare makes Bosse ask, 

“ Wniere is Duncan's body? 

Macduff. Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred store-house of hb predoces-. 
sors. 

And guaidian of their bones." 
Tradition also stated that Iona’s bland 
alone should be saved during the next del¬ 
uge. 

Seven years before the end of the world 

A deluge shall drown the nations. 

The sea at one tide shall cover Ireland 

And the green-headed Islay, but (jolunibo's isle 

Shall swim above the flood." 

The principal ruins now to be seen on 
the bland are; first in importance, the Ca¬ 
thedral of St. Mary. Its architecture is 
of different styles; it is built in the fonn 
of a cross; its len^h is about 160 feet, the 
transept being about 70; its tower is about 
70 feet high, and an air of grandeur per¬ 
vades the whole ruin. There are numer¬ 
ous tomb-stones inside the walls of great 
antiquity: here inanj’ of the Lords of the 
Isles w'ere interred. St. Oran's Chapel, 
another ruin of importance, stands within 
an inclosure 60 feet long by 22 broad : 
here may be seen the tomb of Macdonald, 
Lord of the I sles; also Ronald, Scott’s Lonl 
of the Isles: 

“ The heir of mighty Som^rled, 

Ronald, from many a hero >>pning, 

The fair, the lofty, and the yoting. 

Lord of the Islei*, whose lofty name 
A thoosand bards have given to fame. 

The mate of monarchs, and allied 
On equal terms with England's pride." 
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• Near this stands S(. Martin's Crow, a 
beautiful specimen of the an|ique carving: 
this is about the only perfect specimen of 
the 360 similar crosses that once adorned 
the island. Maclean's Cross is another 
line specimen, which the visitor will notice 
on his way from the Nunnery (the first 
ruin visited) to the Cathedral. The Nun¬ 
nery is the mast modern of all the ruins, 
but has no connection with the other mon¬ 
astic institutions of the island; the style 
of architecture is Norman, and probably 
dates back to about the middle of the 13th 
century. The toral)-8tone of the late prior¬ 
ess, the Princess Anna, is still in a fine state 
of preservation. 

We now return to Oban by the southern 
coast of Mull, the whole length of which 
contains most interesting sights in the 
matter of singular rocky formations. 

Travelers wishing to make the tour to 
the island of Skye will find two fine steam¬ 
ers of the Messrs. Hutchinson sailing twice 
a week for Portree and Stornoway, on the 
distant island of Lewis; they leave Oban 
about seven in the morning, and arrive at 
Portree the same evening, and at Storno¬ 
way the following morning. 

We will now proceed on our tour to In- 
venicss, by taking the steamer that leaves 
Oban for Glencoe^ the scene of the infa¬ 
mous massacre of the clan Macdonald by 
English troops, after the clan had given in 
its Bubmbsion before the time allotted, the 
particulars of which may be read in Scott’s 
“ Tales of a Grandfather” or in Macaulay's 
“ History of England.” The steamer, pass¬ 
ing up Loch Linnhe, one of Scotland’s 
most beautiful lakes, enters Loch Leven, 
and lands its passengers at Ballachulish, 
where there is a fine hotel but recently 
built; here the travelers take coach for 
Glencoe, w hich excels every glen in Scot¬ 
land in the dreary magnificence of its scen¬ 
ery, and here, it is said, the famed Ossian 
was bom, and lived on the banks of the 
wild but lovely Cono, which mshes through 
part of the glen. [Passengers may con¬ 
tinue through this glen by stage to I>och 
Jx>mond, returning to Glasgow, by book¬ 
ing their names at Oban.] After having 
surveyed the centre of this scene of desola¬ 
tion, and the ruins of the huts of this near¬ 
ly extinct clan, w'o return to Ballahulish, 
and take our steamer to Banavie, where 
we arrive at about five o'clock, passing 
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Fort William, which was originally built 
by General Monk to overawe the di^flfect- 
ed Highlanders. 

Travelers remain overnight at the Loch- 
iel Arms Hotel, Banavie, and take the 
steamer next morning through the Cale¬ 
donian Canal, which commences here. It 
is from this point, however, that excursions 
are made to Ben-Nevis, which has recently 
been proved to be the highest mountain in 
Great Britain (4406 feet above the level 
of the sea). Close to the base of this mount¬ 
ain stands the picturesque and prominent 
Casstle of fnverlochy, which is supposed to 
date back to the time of Edward I. It is 
in the form of a quadrangle, four large tow¬ 
ers at the corners, each 30 feet high, con¬ 
nected with a wall some 10 feet lower. 
The southern and western towers are in a 
good state of preservation, the others rather 
dilapidated. It has been the scene of many 
bloody engagements. 

The Caledonian Canal was a splendid 
undertaking, and cost the British govern¬ 
ment some six million dollars: it connects 
four dififerent lakes, viz.. Loch Loch}', Loch 
Oich, Loch Ness, and Loch Dochfour; the 
entire length is 60 miles, 39 of lake and 
21 of cutting. Loch Lochy is surrounded 
by black and lofty mountains; its banks, 
dow'n to the water, arc covered by a fine 
foliage; but Loch Oich, the iniddde lake, 
only 3J miles long, is a perfect gem—here 
you have all the maje.cty of Alpine gran¬ 
deur with the softest sylvan beauty. On 
our left we notice fnvergarry Castle on one 
of the most prominent headlands. Thb 
was the strong-hold of the Macdonalds. 
As you approach the castle, a small mon¬ 
ument may l»e seen erected near a spring 
called the “Well of the Seven Heads;” it 
was erected by the late Colonel Macdonald, 
of Glengarry, to commemorate an act of 
revenge perpetrated by one of his ances¬ 
tors in the 16th century. The history 
runs thus: Two sons of the family of Kep- 
poch were sent to France to be educated; 
while there their father died, and the man¬ 
agement of their affairs devolved upon 
seven brothers, their kinsmen. On the re¬ 
turn of the brothers, the elder of w hom 
was chief of the clan, they were murdered 
by their seven cousins. Macdonald's an¬ 
cestor executed swift vengeance on the 
perpetrators of the crime. The monument 
contains a group of seven sculptured heads, 
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lod tells in different langnages how sw^ft 
and deadly was the vengeance. 

As a memorial 
of the ample and fnmmary 
vengeance 

vhkh, in the swift coarse of 
feudal justice, 
inflicted bj the orders of 
the Lord Macdonald and Aross, 
overtocdc the perpetrators of 
the foul murder 
of 

the Keppoch Family, 
a branch of 

the powerful and Ulustriooa 
clan 

of which bb Lordship was 
the chief, 

this Mimument is erected by 
Cotooel Macdonald, of Glengarry, 

XVn. Mac-Mic-Alalster, 
his successor and representative, 
in the year of our Lord 
181 i. 

The heads of the seven murderers 
were presented at the feet of 
the noble chief, 
in Glengarry CasUe, 
tiler having been washed 
in this spring; 
and ever since that event, 
which took place early in 
the sixteenth century, 
it has been known by 
the name of 
* TolMU’->nan>oeann,' 
or 

The WeU of the Heads.” 

Ofunions differ in regard to the justice 
of this summarj' act. At the southeast 
extremity of Loch Ness is situated Fort 
Augustus, which was erected by the Brit¬ 
ish government for the purpose of keeping 
the refractory Highlanders in awe. The 
celebrated Gordon Cumming, the lion- 
hunter, has here a remarkable museum, 
collect^ by himself. The greater portion 
of the canities are the skins, skeletons, 
and boms of wild animals dispatched by 
himself; his collection of sticks, canes, etc., 
is most wonderful. Loch Ness is twenty- 
four miles in length, and its breadth aver¬ 
ages about one and a half miles. The 
mountains on either side are adorned with 
every kind of vegetation which tends to 
beautify a landscape. On your left, as you 
pass up the loch, notice Glenmoriston, a 
lovely spot, in the centre of which stands 
the mansion-house of Invermoriston. The 
scenery in this vicinity is of exquisite beau¬ 
ty. A little farther to the right we arrive 
at the landing contiguous to the Falls of 
Foyers, considered the most magnificent 1 


cataract in Great Bntain. The walk, 
which is only a mile, is very tedious, and 
we would most decidedly advise, if there 
be ladies in the party, to take the convey¬ 
ance that will be found at the landing. 
(As it is generally filled in about five sec¬ 
onds after the boat touches, the gentlemen 
of the party had better be in a hurry to 
secure seats for the ladies.) The height of 
the fall is about eighty-five feet, and much 
depends on the season of the year or state 
of the weather, its beauty being in propor¬ 
tion to the volume of water which rushes 
over the precipice. The lower and princi¬ 
pal fall is best seen from the spot called 
the “ Green Point.” 

On our left, at the mouth of Glen Urqu- 
hart. stands the venerable ruin of UrquJiart 
Casufy which dates back to the 18th ceiK 
tury. The castle was built on an isolated 
rock, and separated from the hill behind it 
by a wall twenty-five feet high and sixteen 
broad; its situation is one of snrpassing 
loveliness. 

We now arrive at Inverness^ the capital 
of the Highlands. The principal hotel is 
the Caledonian, 


The population of Inverness is about 
15,000. There is nothing of importance to 
be seen in the town, which is of great an¬ 
tiquity. The streets are clean and the 
houses are well built. The River Ness, on 
both sides of which the town is built, is 
crossed by a fine suspension bridge. On 
an eminence in the southeastern part of the 
town stood a castle built by Malcolm, son 
of the murdered Duncan. He it was who 
destroyed the castle which formerly stood 
here, where it is supposed that Macbeth 
murdered his father. James I. held a Par¬ 
liament here, at which nearly all the Scot¬ 
tish chiefs gave in their allegiance. The 
castle was blown up in 1746 by the troops 
of Prince Charles Stnart. The shipping 
of Inverness is quite considerable, the ton¬ 
nage of the port being over ten thousand. 
One of the princi))al excursions from the 
city is to Craig-Pkadric^ a vitrified fort, 
which lies about a mile to the west. Amer¬ 
ican travelers should endeavor to be at In¬ 
verness about the 20th of September, when 
the meeting of the clans takes place. The 
Highland games are very interesting, and 
several days are spent in this amusement. 
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[If the traveler does not wish to return 
by the Highland Railway via Killiecran- 
kie, he may take the more circuitous route 
to Aberdeen, the fourth city in Scotland, 
passing through Naim, Forres, Elgin, and 
Keith, all places of considerable interest. 
Aberdeen contains a popidation of nearly 
100,000 souls. Hotel, Hojfol. Its princi¬ 
pal manufactures are cotton, flax, wool, and 
iron. Ship-building is carried on to a con¬ 
siderable extent. The public buildings 
ore numerous, and built in good style. The 
shipping is quite extensive, and there are 
regular steam lines running to London, 
Leith, and Hull. A fine tour might be made 
from Aberdeen to Blair-Athol, where you 
strike the Highland Railroad via Aboyne, 
Balmoral, and Braemer. The railroad is 
completed as far as Aboyne, from which 
place you take the coach to Blair-Athol. 
Balmoral is the Scottish summer resi^ 
denoe of Queen Victoria, and is rich in 
deer-«talking, grouse-shooting, the best of 
fishing, and every kind of Highland game. 
The property, most of which was formerly 
the possession of the Earl of Fife, consists 
of40,000 acres; 30,000 is a deer forest. It 
was purchased by the late Prince Albert 
in 1848, and the present new and beautiful 
residence was erected near the site of the 
old castle. Her majesty took up her resi¬ 
dence here for the first time in 1849.] The 
Highland Railway is now finished to Perth. 
Return by this road through the Pass of 
Kllliecrankie. 

After passing BUiir-Atholy formerly the 
residence of the Dukes of Athol, where the 
traveler is first feasted for some time with 
beautiful woods, lakes, and cascades, hav¬ 
ing previouslj' passed a succession of deso¬ 
lated moors, we arrive at the Pass of Kil- 
liecrankie, celebrated not only for its wild 
magnificence, but for its historical and mil¬ 
itary fame. Arriving at Dunkeld —prin¬ 
cipal hotel, BimoMy situated close to the 
station—the detention of a day or two 
here will well repay the visitor, its scenery 
being unequaled in Scotland. Near the 
station we see all that remains of Birnam 
Wood, rendered famous by Shakspeare in 
his tragedy' of Macbeth. We should sup¬ 
pose that the wood had to “ high Dunsi- 
nane come,” as but two relics of the an¬ 
cient forest still remain, an oak and a syca¬ 
more, the residue of the wood being of mod¬ 
em growth. The grounds of the Duke of 
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Athol are very extensive and very lovely, 
the walks being fifty miles and the drives 
thirty. As it is forbidden to drive over the 
most interesting portion of the grounds, a 
carriage should be engaged to meet yon 
after crossing the river, to drive to the Cas¬ 
cade, after to Rumbling Bridge, and return 
by carriage to your hotel. Travelers are 
conducted through the grounds by a guide 
furnished b}' the duke, whom 3 'ou will find 
at the lodge. A fee of two shillings and 
sixpence is expected for a party of one or 
three; over that, one shilling each. 

It is said that the number of larch-trees 
alone cover 11,000 acres, and that the late 
duke planted twenty-seven million, besides 
three million of other trees. The modem 
residence commenced by the late duke still 
remains unfinished. The principal object of 
interest is the beautiful ruin of the Cathe¬ 
dral, the foundations of which building date 
back nearly five hundred years. The an¬ 
tique part of the church, which is the only 
part in use, dates back to the times of St. 
Columba and St. Cuthbert. It has been 
the scene of much barbarous strife, and 
when the prelate Douglas came to taki 
possession of his seat as bishop in 1513, a 
shower of shot was rained down upon bin) 
from its tower. The principal aisle is 122 
feet long bj' 62 wide. Near the Cathedral 
are planted the first two larches, now so 
common in Britain; they were brought 
from Switzerland in 1737. 

After a lovely walk along the margin of 
the majestic Tay, which we cross, we ar¬ 
rive at the Cascadey or Fall, a beautifully 
romantic spot. About fortj'^ feet above the 
fall there is a neat little summer-house, the 
sides and ceilings of which are lined with 
mirrors that reflect the falls in a variety of 
forms. About a mile farther we come to 
the Rumbling Bridge, w’hich crosses a 
chasm eighty feet high, tlirough which the 
Bran rushes with great fury, so much so 
that at times the bridge is said to rumble or 
shake, which was the origin of its name. 

From here the distance is fifteen miles 
to Perth, a city of 25,000 inhabitants. 
George is the principal hotel. Perth is 
beautifully situated on the River Tay, and 
is a place of considerable antiquity, as well 
as of great historical importance. It wa.< 
here that the Pretender was proclaimed 
king in 1745. Here, in 1336, Edward III. 
of England stabbed his brother, the Duke 
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of Cornwall. Here idso the nnfortanate 
James I. of Scotland fell a victim to his 
liberal opinions. After reading Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott's “ Fair Maid of Perth,” one will 
nsit this place with renewed interest. On 
either side of the city are two beantifnl 
meadows, called the North and South 
Inches. It was on the North Inch that 
the celebrated combat between the Clan 
Chattan and the Clan Quhele, described by 
Sir Walter in the “Tales of a Grandfa¬ 
ther,” took place. On the North Inch a 
beautifoi monument has recently been 
erected to the late Prince Albert. 

Only fifteen miles from Perth by rail is 
situated the town of Dundee^ the third city 
in point of population in Scotland. It is 
the principal s^t of the linen trade in the 
United Kingdom. The doc^ of^Dundee 
are the principal sights. If going to that 
dty from Perth, or coming to the latter 
city, the steamer should taken. The 
sosnery on the Tay u of surpassing beauty. 

A short distance from Perth are two pal¬ 
aces to which more than ordinary’ interest 
» attached. Scone Palace^ the seat of the 
Earl of Mansfield, built on the site of the 
ancient palaces of the kings of Scotland, 
and Glmmit Cattie^ the residence of the 
Earl of Strathmore. According to some 
anthoritiea, it was here that Macbeth mur¬ 
dered Duncan, and the room is even shown 
where the event took place. 

From Perth-we take the road to CalUm- 
der^ the terminus of the road, a place of 
remarkable beauty. To the southwest of 
the Dreadnought hotel notice the celebra¬ 
ted Mountain of Ben Ledi, or Mountain of 
God; it is 2881 feet high, and its top has 
the reputation of having l^en an altar for 
heathen worship. A magnificent view is 
obtained from the bridge which crosses the 
Biver Teith near the hotel. Coaches leave 
the Dreadnought every morning for the 
Trosachs, a distance of eight and a half 
miles, passing along the northern border 
of Loch Yennachar. Two miles from Cal¬ 
lander we reach “ Coilantogle Ford,” ren¬ 
dered historical by Sir Walter Scott. This 
^ the spot to which Roderick Dhu prom- 
wed to conduct Fitz-James in safety; and, 
having discharged his obligation of host to 
that l^ht, he challenged him to mortal 
combat: 

C2 


“ And here his course the chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his target and his plaid. 

And to the Lowland warrior said, 

* Bold Saxon, to his promise just, 
Yich'Alpine has discharged his trust. 

?s’ow man to man,* and steel to steef, 

A chieftain's vengeance thou ehalt feel. 

See here, all vantagelesa I stand. 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand; 

For this is Coilantogle Ford, 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.’ ” 
It is from the lovely Loch Yennachar that 
Glasgow is in part supplied with pure wa<' 
ter. It is about five miles in length, and 
contains about 900 square acres of water. 


From here to Loch Ka¬ 
trine the glen receives the name of Tro¬ 
sachs, which means bristled territory. This 
end of Loch Katrine is perhaps one of the 
most lovely spots in Scotland. Here you 
take a small steamer called the Rob Roy, 
and soon leave the sylvan beauty of the 
lower end of the lake for the rugg^ alpine 
grandeur of the upper. The lake is about 
nine miles long, and the steamer occupies 
about one hour in making the passage. 
Tourists find coaches waiting for them on 
the arrival of the steamer at Stronachlacb- 
er, which conveys them over a fine road to 
Inversnaid, on Loch Lomond. The beauty 
of this place has been immortalized by 
Wordsworth in his “Highland Girl 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall. 

And thee, the apirit of tliem alL” 

The praises of the beauty of Loch Lo¬ 
mond are on the lips of every one who has 
visited what many think the pearl of all 
the Scottish lakes, exceeding all the oth¬ 
ers both in variety, extent, and splendor. 
At every point of view the landscape is 
porticulmly picturesque and beautifhl. 

The steamers which take passengers 
fVom Inversnaid to Balloch, at the foot of 
the lake, stops at Tarbet. This, perhaps, 
is the most lovely spot on the entire lake 
—charming islands, verdant meadows, soft 
and sylvan beauty on every hand. Pas- 
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scngers are landed hero for Arrochar, at 
the head of r.,och Long, which is separated 
foom Loch Lomond by a narrow neck of 
land, whence they may be conveyed by 
steamer to Glasgow, or by coach to Inver¬ 
ary via Glencoe. Nearly opposite Tar bet 
is a cliff called Rob Roy’s Prison, where 
that noted chieftain formerly kept his pris¬ 
oners confined until their ransom was paid. 
It is said that he let them down from the 
top of the cliff by a rope, and there kept 
them until they had m^e up their minds 
about their ransom. At the head of the 
lake stands Balloch Castle, once the strong¬ 
hold of the Lenox family. The cars start 
from the town of Balloch for Glasgow on 
the arrival of the boat. 

From Glasgow to Edinburgh^ time, two 
hours, via Lennoxtown, Fallwk, and Lin¬ 
lithgow. 

Falkirk contains a population of 9900, 
principally occupied in the iron and coal 
trade. The Pretender hero defeated Gen¬ 
eral Hawley in 1745. On the hill behind 
the town the famous battle of Falkirk was 
fought (1298) between the English and the 
Scots. “ Wallace’s stone” marks the spot | 
which that chief’s forces occupied. 

Linlithgow contains a population of 4000, 
principally engaged in the leather and cot¬ 
ton tr^e. Its church, originally built by 
David I., was rebuilt in 1412, near to 
which is the palace built by James IV. 
and his successors, from which there is a 
magnificent view. It was here that Ham¬ 
ilton shot the Regent Murray. 

Three and a half miles from here is Nid- 
dry Castle, where Mary Queen of Scots re¬ 
mained after she escaped from Lochleven 
Castle. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is sit¬ 
uated on two ridges of hills within two 
miles of the Firth of Forth, and contains 
200,000 inhabitants. The principal hotel, 
and one of the most popular in Scotland, is 
the Royal, beautifully situated on Prin¬ 
cess’s Street,oppo8ite theWalter Scott mon¬ 
ument ; Donald Maegregor, proprietor. 

Edinburgh, for its size, is one of the most 
imposing, interesting, and magnificent cit¬ 
ies in Europe. Through its centre a deep, 
wild, and rocky ravine extends, dividing 
the city into the old and new town. This 
ravine, which was once the great deformity 
of the city, has been converted into beauti¬ 
ful gardens, and is crossed at two different 
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places by a spacious bridge and earthen 
mound. On the summit of a tremendous 
precipice stands Edinburgh Castle, whose 
origin is clouded in obscurity. It is one 
of those fortresses which by the articles of 
union betareen England and Scotland must 
be kept fortified. To see the crown jewels, 
which are kept strongly guarded in an old 
apartment of this castle, it will be neces¬ 
sary to procure an order at the Council 
Chamber, Royal Exchange, between twelve 
and three o’clock. This castle is teeming 
with romiftice and historical interest. Sec 
Scott’s description of its capture from the 
English by Randolph, earl of Moray, in 
1318. Sir W’illiam Kirkaldy defended it 
for Mary Queen of Scots thirty-three da}'s, 
having to contend against the combined 
force of l)Oth England and Scotland. The 
room is shown here where that unfortunate 
queen first became a mother, and the win¬ 
dow where her son, afterward James VI., 
when only eight days old, was let down 
in a basket to be conveyed to a place of 
greater safety. Visit the State Prison, 
Armor}', Mons Meg—a gigantic cannon, 
twenty inches in diameter at the bore: it 
was used at the siege of Norham Castle 
in 1514, and was formerly one of the most 
admired relics in the Tower of I^ondon. 
It was restored to this castle in 1829 by 
George IV., after remaining in the Tower 
a century and a half. The public build¬ 
ings are ver}' chaste in their design, and 
the general architecture of the city impos¬ 
ing and picturesque. Edinburgh is said 
to resemble Athens, and, in fact, has been 
termed by many writers the “ Modem 
Athens.” The principal street of Edin¬ 
burgh is Princes Street: here most of the 
hotels are located, and also the elegant 
monument to Sir Walter Scott, designed 
by Geofge BI. Kemp, who died before hav¬ 
ing completed the structure. It is 200 feet 
high, and has 287 steps leading to the tup of 
the gallor}’. The statues in the niches are 
taken from the different works of the great 
writer: statue of Prince Charles (from 
Waverley'); Bleg Merrilies (from Guy Man- 
nering'), representing her breaking the sap¬ 
ling over the head of Lucy Bertram ; JjmI 
Minstrel playing the harp; Jjady of the 
Ijakt; and George Ilerint. Sir Walter Scott 
was bom at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771; 
died at Abbotsford, September 21st, 1832. 

A largo marble statue of Sir Walter, and 
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St his side his pet dog Bevis, is placed un¬ 
der the canopy of the monument Under 
the foundation stone is located a plate 
bearing the following inscription by Lord 
Jeffrey: 

“Thli graven plate, 

deposited in the of a votive building 
oa the fifteenth day of Augaat, in the year of 
Chrbi 1S40, 

and never likely to f<ee the light again 
till all tlie aurrounding t<tructureti are crumbled 
to dust 

hy the decay of time, or by human or aleraental 
violence, 

may’ then testify to a distant posterity that 
bl-f cwintrymen began on that day 
to raise an effigy and arcUitectiiral monument 
to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 
whose adiuimble writings were tlien allowed 
to have given more delight and suggested better 
feeling 

to a larger dasa of readers in every rank of 
society 

than those of any other author, 
with the exception of Shakspeare alone; 
and whiefa were therefore thought likely to be 
remembered 

long after Uiis act of gratitude, 
on the part of the first generation of his admirers, 
should be forgotten.** 

The Natitnuil Picture-gallery, founded 
by Prince Albert in 1850, and completed 
in 1854, is of the Greek-Ionic order, and 
was designed by W. and C. Playfair. It is 
epen on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Satur¬ 
days, from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., from Octo¬ 
ber 1st to February Ist, with the exception 
of the month of Nwtmber; and from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M , from February Ist to Oc¬ 
tober 1st; on Saturday evenings from 7 to 
9 P.M. Admission free. 

The Royal Institution is situated on the 
mound which fronts on Hanover Street. 
It is of Doric order, and it also was de¬ 
signed by Playfair. To the west of the 
mound are located the gardens, which af¬ 
ford agreeable walks, and at the highest 
point of which is an ancient monument 
krou^t from Sweden, made from a block 
. of granite feet high, with Runic inscrip¬ 
tion : An rasti stain aftir Hialm Fadur sir; 
[ Guth hialbi ant Hans. The translation 
< of which is, “ Ari erected this stone for 
Hialm, his father: God help his sonl.” 

1 The Roister House, used as a depos- 
public records, at the east end of 
Street, forms a square of 200 feet, 
contains 100 apartments, where the 
busineas is transacted, and is sur- 
wed by a dome 200 feet in height. In 


front of the building is an equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, by John Steele, 
R.S.A. The offices of the Inland Revenue 
are located on Waterloo Place. The buildo 
ings on this street are much admired; the 
style of architecture light, chaste, and at¬ 
tractive. 

Upon the left of the stairway leading to 
Calton Hill stands the monument erected 
to Dugald Stewart, designed by Mr. Play¬ 
fair; near it is the Obserx'atory. On the 
summit of the hill Nelson^s Monument is 
located, and from this p<^t Burns’s Monu¬ 
ment is visible, also the Jail, the valley 
at Holyrood, Aithur’s Seat, Lammermoor, 
and Pentland Hills. 

Near Nelson’s Monument is the National 
Monument erected to the memory of the 
heroes of Waterloo. It was intended as 
an imitation of the Parthenon, but was 
never finished, owing to a want of funds. 
In Calton church-yard is a monumental 
tower erected to the memory of the histo¬ 
rian, David Hume. 

St. Giles’s Cathedral, named after the 
protecting saint of Edinburgh, retains much 
of its ancient Gothic work, and its irregular 
appearance renders it attractive, and l)ear8 
comparison with many of the finest speci¬ 
mens of this pty le of architecture. In 14-16 
it became a collegiate church, and contain¬ 
ed fort>’ altars. It was in this church, in 
1603, that James VI. delivered his farewell 
address previous to his departure for En¬ 
gland, when about to take possession of the 
crown. In the cemetery of St. Giles are 
deposited the remains of John Knox, the 
ecclesiastical reformer. 

The Umver^y of Edinburgh, founded by 
James VI., is a fine educational establbh- 
ment, having a library containing 100,000 
volumes, and a museum rich in objects of 
natural histor}'. One of the most attract¬ 
ive features in the city is the George IV. 
Bridge; and the Grayfriars’ church-yard, 
formerly the garden belonging to the mon¬ 
astery of the Grayfriars, and now used as a 
cemetery, is interesting from the fact of 
many of Scotland’s most distinguished men 
being interred there. The largest square 
in the old town is George’s, where were lo¬ 
cated the principal residences of the nobil¬ 
ity. St. Andrew’s Square is the principal 
business portion of the city: in the centre 
is the Melville Monument. On the north¬ 
west comer is located the house where Ix>rd 
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Brougham was bom, and on the southwest 
comer the residence of David Hume. 

In the centre of Parliament Square stands 
the equestrian statue of Charles 11., con¬ 
sidered a fine piece of statuaiy. Parlia¬ 
ment House, where the meetings of the 
Supreme Court occur, has been recently 
renovated; the great hall, with its finely 
arched roof of carved oak, serves as a prom¬ 
enade for the members of the court when 
not engaged in carrying on their cases. 
At the north end of the hall is a statue of 
Duncan Forbes, of CuUoden, by Roubiliac* 
It has the following inscription on the ped¬ 
estal : Duncano Forbes, de Culloden, su-. 
prems in civilibus curix prsesidi judici in- 
tegerrimo civi optimo priscsB virtutis viro 
fiicultas juridlca libens possint anno post 
obitum quin to.” The Advocaitt* Ubrarff 
is rich in printed volumes, amounting to 
150,000; alM a valuable collection of Scot¬ 
tish poetry, 400 volumes: and 1700 MSS. 
This is one of the five libraries that are 
entitled to a copy of every new work that 
is published in Great Britain. The office 
of librarian has always been filled by dis¬ 
tinguished men and able scholars, and the 
custom is still continued, the office being 
now filled by a person experienced as a 
linguist and otherwbe very talented. One 
of the finest ornaments of the city is Vic¬ 
toria Hall, with its noble spire, which rises 
to the height of 241 feet. On the north of 
Lawnmarket is Lady Stairs* Close, the al¬ 
ley in which is laid the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott's romance, *^My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror.” Over the door, which figures 
conspicuously in the story, is a coat of 
arms, and the legend ** Fear the Lord and 
depart from evil.” 

The next most important memorial of 
Scotland's ancient splendor is the remains 
of the palace of Holfrood, It was a mag¬ 
nificent building in former days. Both 
palace and abbey are open to the public 
every day except Sunday: on Saturday, 
free; other days by ticket; price sixpence 
to get in, and several more before you get 
out. This palace is the ancient residence 
of Scottish royalty. The most interesting 
rooms in the palace are those last occupied 
by the unfortunate Mary; her bedchamber 
remains in the same state as when she left 
it; and the cabinet where her secretary 
and favorite, Rizzio, was murdered, is 
shown, with marks of his blood still upon 
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the floor.—See Sir Walter Scott’s Chro^ 
ides of Canongate. The roofless choir is 
shown where once stood the altar before 
which the beautiful Mary and the next 
nearest heir to the English crown, Henry 
Darnley, were united. In the picture- 
gallery are some frightfully executed por¬ 
traits of over one hundred of Scotland’s 
kings, evidently painted by the same hand, 
and from imagination. 

From Holyrood proceed to CaUon Hill, 
whose summit is over 800 feet above the 
level of the sea, and ftrom which a delight¬ 
ful view of the city may be obtained, as 
well as a close examination of the ha- 
tional, Dugald Stewart’s, Melville’s, ana 
Bums's Monuments. Heriot’s Hospital, 
the University, Grayfriars* Church, and 
National Gallery, with many other objects 
of interest, may be visited, should the trav¬ 
eler make a lengthened stay. 

Leith^ the sea-port of Edinburgh, and 
most important navhl station on the ^t 
coast of Scotland, Is about a mile and * 
half from the centre of the city. One roue 
west of Leith is the elegant Granton ner, 
constructed recently by the Duke of Bu^ 
cleuch. Between Granton and Edinbitf^n 
is the Royal Botanic Garden and the Edin¬ 
burgh Cemetery, which is laid out wiro 
much taste. Near here is St. Mary’s, the 
neatest church in the city, and the Zoolog¬ 
ical Gardens. 

The excursions in the vicinity of Win*, 
burgh are very numerous, and many days 
might be spent in this capital in the mo? 
delightful and instructive manner—chief 
of those is that to Melrose Abbey, Abiiot^ 
ford, and Dryburgh. Or it might be be^ 
ter to take these places on your w^ 
London, should you first have visited Glas¬ 
gow, Ajt, etc. Or, should you be coming 
to Edinburgh, first stop one night at Me - 
rose, sending your baggage on to the wp- 
ital. You will find first-rate accommoo** 
tions at the George EoUL, which is conduc 
ed by Mr. Menzies-—pay no attention to 
railway officials, who are paid for endeav¬ 
oring to make you change your plans: be 
keeps conveyances for making 
sions to Abbotsford and Dryburgh at fixed 
prices. The day before you arrive drop 
him a line, and he will have conveyances 
at the station to meet you. 

Mdroee Ahbeyy so famous in romance 
and poetry^ is one of the finest specimens 
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of Godlic architectaip in Europe. It is all 
in miiLS, with the single exception of the 
cbarch, yet its ornaments and edges are 
u sharp as when newly cot. The Abbey 
was founded in the early part of the twelfth 
coitaiy by King David I. Many of the 
royal families of Scotland were interred 
among whom was Alexander II. 
The heart of Robert Broce is also buried 
here. The Abbey was mostly destroyed 
by the English in 1322. The Monks’ Walk 
was a farorite resort of Sir Walter Scott. 
The woman who keeps the keys lives close 
by the entrance; she will expect a small 
fee. 

About three miles from the Abbey stands 
situated on the banks of the 
Tweed. Of world-wide renown is this 
mnskm; not that its position or beauty 
an much to be admired, but the name ot 
the genius that once inhabited it is fresh 
in the memory of every individual who 
speaks the English language, and must re¬ 
main so (or ages. Abbotsford is now the 
property of Mr. Hope Scott, who married 
Sir Waiter’s granddaughter. The princi¬ 
pal apartments in the bouse are the armory, 
hang with nearly every kind of weapon; 
the dining-room, containing many hand- 
wme portraits and pictures, one which 
h the head of Mary Queen of Scots on a 
charger; Cromwell, Charles II., etc. The 
library «>ntains a choice collection of20,000 
volumes. In this room is a caso contain¬ 
ing Um la.st clothes Sir Walter wore—white 
hat, pUid pantaloons, striped vest, shoes 
and gaiters. The study, which contains a 
few volumes of reference, remains nearly 
as the poet left it. The drawing-room is a 
•pacious apartment, famished with dark, 
antique furniture. The individual who 
ihows the apartments is not the owner, al¬ 
though it would appear from his manners 
tb^ be was. He will expect la. 6d. from 
a single individual, or 2s. W. from a party. 
Tkey are not shown daring the months of 
December and January. The fere for a 
korse and carriage, with one herse, from 
Melrose Abbey to Abbotsford, is $1 25; for 
two hones. $2, exclusive of two shiUings to 
driven and tolla. From Melrose Abbey 
to Dryburgh and back, 76 one horse, 
50 two horses. 

pty burgh is one of the most picturesque 
mms m Scotland. It was founded during 
the reign of David I. Jaines Stuart, one 


of the Domley femily, was its last abbot. 
He was buried under the altar. Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott was buried here at his particular 
request; his tomb is in St. Mary’s aisle, 
which is the most beautiful part of the 
Abbey. His wife’s tomb is on his left, 
and his eldest son, Colonel Sir Walter 
SootFs, on his righ^ while at his feet lie 
the remains of Mr. Lockhart, his son4n-law, 
friend, and biographer. The nave of the 
church, which was 190 feet long, must have 
been very beautiful. Notice in one of the 
cells a hole cut in the stone: into this the 
prisoner’s hand was put, and then wedged 
in with a wooden mallet. The court-yard, 
with tree in the centre, reminds one much 
of Muckross Abbey. Notice opposite the 
entrance an old yew-tree, planted the same 
time the Abbey was built. On a rocky 
eminence overlooking the river is a colos¬ 
sal statue of the hero Wallace. 

Jedburgh Abbey may be visited by rail¬ 
way from Melrose. 

Perhaps the most interesting and lovely 
of all the excursions in the vicinity of Ed¬ 
inburgh is that to Hawthomdenj RosUn Cas¬ 
tle and Chapel^ and DalkeUh Palace. As 
the days on which each of those places is 
open are liable to change, inform yourself 
by inquiring at your hotel what day you 
can see them all. A carriage had better 
be taken from the city, although one can 
reach all the places by rail. Dalkeith Pal¬ 
ace, the farthest point, is only nine miles 
from the city. 

Hawthornden was the lovely residence of 
the poet Drummond, the intimate friend 
of Shakspeare and Jonson, and is now in¬ 
habited by his lineal descendant. It is 
considered by all writers one of the most 
lovely spots in Scotland; it is situated on 
the River Esk, about five miles from the 
city. Ben Jonson walked all the distance 
from London to visit the poet, and spent 
several weeks with him in this charming 
retreat. 

Passing up through the exquisite scen¬ 
ery of the Esk, in two miles we arrive at 
the Castle of Roslin, the origin of which is 
hid in obscurity. It was for many centu¬ 
ries the residence of the ancient family of 
St. Clairs, Earls of Orkney and Caithness, 
whose heirs now own the property. Its 
chapel, a short distance from the castle, is 
considered the most beautiful specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. It 
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is built in the Gothic style, but the archi¬ 
tecture is most varied and singular. The 
Barons of Roslin, up to the time of James 
VI., were all interred beneath the chapel 
in complete suits of armor. There is a 
tradition that immediately preceding the 
death of any of the Lords of Roslin this 
chapel appeared in flames: this tradition 
is exquisitely described by Sir Walter Scott 
in his ballad of Rosabelle.* Two miles 
from Roslin is the town of Dalkeiihj at the 
extremity of which is its palace, which is 
shown in the absence of the family. It is 
the residence of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Should the traveler not have the time to 
make the excursion to the Highlands pre¬ 
viously described, and makes the excur¬ 
sion of lA>chs Katrine, Lomond, etc., from 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, the town of Stir¬ 
ling should be taken on the route. If not, 
an excursion should be made to visit its 
celebrated castle, via Linlithgow and Fal¬ 
kirk. 

Leaving Edinburgh by the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway, we pass on our right 
the ruins of Niddry Castle, formerly a seat 
of the Earl of Seton, where Queen Mary 
passed her first night after escaping from 
Lochleven Castle. 

Linlithgow stands on a beautiful lake 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh. The 
chief object of interest here is the palace, 
part of which was first built by Edward I., 
who passed a winter here. It was taken 
and destroyed by Bruce in 1307, but was 
rebuilt during the minority of David 11. 
It is a very picturesque ruin; the western 
part is the most ancient, and contains the 
room where Queen Mary was bom. The 
church, standing between the palace and 
the town, was dedicated by David I. to the 
archangel Michael, and is a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture. It was in this 
church that the apparition was seen by 
James IV., warning him against his expe¬ 
dition to England. 

Wo now proceed to the ancient town of 
FaUdrky formerly called Eglishbreckk, or 
*‘the speckled church," in allusion to a 
church erected in the reign of Malcolm III., 
1057. In the church-yard are the graves 
of two Scottish heroes—Sir John Stewart 
of Bonhill, and Sir John Graham, the 
friend of Wallace, who were killed at the 
battle of Falkirk, 1298, fighting against Ed¬ 
ward 1. Near Falkirk are the celebrated 
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Stirling. 

Carron Iron-Works, among the largest in 
the world. 

Stirling is situated thir^-flve miles west 
from Edinburgh. It b a place of great 
antiquity, and looks much like Edinburgh 
on a small scale. It contains a fine castle, 
the former residence of the kings of Scot¬ 
land, built upon a rocky eminence, the bat¬ 
tlements of which command a magnificent 
prospect The population of the town b 
about 13,000. I^incipal hotel, the Golden 
Lion^ very comfortable. In point of his¬ 
torical interest the Castle of Stirling b not 
excelled by any in Great Britain. On ac¬ 
count of its inaccessible situation in the 
centre of the kingdom, it early became a 
place of great importance, and was for a 
lengthened period the favorite royal resi¬ 
dence. It b of a quadrangular shape, with 
an open area in the centre. In addition to 
the other buildings, it includes the old pal¬ 
ace built by James V. and the Parlbment 
House. The castle b now used as a bar¬ 
rack for the soldiers. One of the roost in¬ 
teresting rooms is that called the Douglas 
Room, in which Willbm, Earl of Douglas, 
was assassinated by James 11. Thb haugh¬ 
ty noble, having, in conjunction with the 
^rb of Ross and Crawford, conspired 
against the king, was invited by that mon¬ 
arch to Stirling, with the king*8 word of 
safe-conduct. While in this room, Janies 
tried to persuade him to abandon hb evil 
intentions, which Donbas refused to do, 
when the king, becoming incensed at his 
stubbornness, stabbed him to the heart; 
the attendants, entering, threw his body 
out of the window. In the chapel of the 
castle Mary was crowned Queen of Scots. 
Her son, James VI., was also baptized here. 

From the heights of Stirling no less than 
twelve battle-fields are in sight, on one of 
which Bruce secured the independence of 
Scotland by the great battle of Bannock¬ 
burn in 1314. Willbm Wallace also 
achieved a great victory over the Englbh 
in 1287. Stirling was the birthplace of 
James II. and V.. and was a favorite resi¬ 
dence of James VI., who was crowned in 
the old church in the town, the famous re¬ 
former, John Knox, preaching the corona¬ 
tion sermon. The field of Barmodebum^ 
where Robert de Bruce, with 30,000 sol¬ 
diers, vanquished the Englbh army of 
100,000, b one of the “ lions" of the vicin¬ 
ity. An excursbn should also be made to 
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ihtBridge o/AUan^ Dwiblane, Skeriffmmr^ 
oADoate, 

Bridge of ABan is a popular wateriug- 
pkee three miles from Stirling, which de- 
rires its name from the River Allan, which 
flows through the village. It is noted for 
the beauty of its scenery, its salubrious cli¬ 
mate, and the mineral springs of Aithrey, 
the waters of which are collected in cis¬ 
terns formed in an old copper mine. The 
grounds and spa are the property of Lord 
Abercromby, who has erected a handsome 
well-bottse, with a billiard-room, r^Uling- 
roam, and bowling-green attached. The 
waters are chiefly beneficial in skin diseas¬ 
es, stomach complaints, and afiections of 
the Utct. Three miles from the Bridge of 
Allan b DiatbUme. Here is a magnificent 
cathedral, founded by King David I. in 
1140. The choir is the only part in repair, 
and is used as the parish church; the arch- 
Hectoral beauty of the nave is greatly ad¬ 
mired, also the western window. The site 
of the battle of SherifiTmuir lies two miles 
northeast of Dnnblane. This battle took 
place in 1715 between the Highland clans 
trader the Earl of Mar and the royal troops 
trader the Duke of Argyll. Tlie battle 
was indecisive, and is forcibly described in 
the old song: 

**Soine say that we wan, 

S<une say that they wan. 

And smoe say that nane wau at a*, man ; 
But o’ ae thing I’m sure, 

That at Sherifonir 
A battle there was that I saw, man 
An’ we ran, an’ they ran, 

An’ they ran, an’ we ran. 

An we ran, an’ they ran awa', man.” 

A large block of whinstone stands on the 
field, inclosed in an Iron grating; it b 
called the “Gathering Stone of the Clans,” 
and here the Highlanders are said to have 
sharpened their dirks before the battle. 

Dmoie b eight miles from Stirling, and 
eontiuns a fine castle, which was a fisvorite 
wwrt of Qneen Mary and Damley. Thb 
ia one of the largest baronial mins in Scot- 
bod; the walb are forty feet in height 
and ten feet in thickness. Prom the tow¬ 
er a fine view may be obtained. 

A pleasant excursion may be made from 
Stirling to Csstle Campbell, the Rambling 
feidge, and Falls of Devon and Kinross, re- 
toming to Edinburgh by way of Donferm- 
Vtne. 

On our route from Stirling we pass A5- 


Dunfermlinl. 

beg Craig, at the base of which the battle 
of Stirling was fought in 1297. A monu¬ 
ment has been erected here, called the 
Wallace Monument, 220 feet in height; 
the Abbey Craig is over 300 feet high. 
CasBe Campbell, or Castle Gloom, b twelve 
miles from Stirling. This building was 
destroyed in 1645 by the Marquis of Mont¬ 
rose, and its picturesque ruins will repay a 
visit. The reformer, John Knox, was a 
guest in-1556 of the fourth Earl of Argj’ll, 
to whose family the castle had belonged 
since 1498. Queen Mary resided here in 
1562 and 1565. About three miles from 
the castle are the FaUs of Devon. The 
first of these is’ called the Devil’s Mill, the 
noise made by the water reminding one of 
the hum of a mill. The Rumbling Bridge, 
farther down the Devon, crosses a chasm 
100 feet in depth. Farther on, the waters 
pass through several linns or boilers, called 
the Caldron Linn, and finally rush over a 
height of 44 feet, forming the last and 
finest fall. From Rumbling Bridge Sta¬ 
tion to Kinross, on Lochleven, is 7^ miles. 
Lochleven b from eight to ten miles in 
circumference, and is about two miles in 
width at the western end, narrowing bi- 
wards the east. On the western side arc 
four small blands, the principal of which 
is Castle Island. Here are the remains of 
the old castle where Queen Mary was im¬ 
prisoned for eleven months, and whence 
she effected her escape on the 2d of May, 
1568. The keys of the castle, thrown into 
the lake on the night of her departure, 
were found by a native of Kinross three 
centuries later, and were presented by him 
to the Earl of Morton. 

DunfermUne, which wras formerly a fa¬ 
vorite residence of the kings of Scotland, 
is about fifteen miles distant from Edin¬ 
burgh. Its chief object of interest b the 
Abbey, founded by Malcolm III. in 1075. 
Here the illustrious King Robert the Bruce 
was interred in 1329, directly in front of 
the high altar. Eight kings, five queens, 
six princes, and two princesses of Scotland 
repose within its walls. Besides the Al)- 
bey there are other antiquities of interest at 
Dunfermline, the mins of the palace and 
the Tower of Malcolm Canmore. This 
palace was the birthplace of Charles I. and 
of his sister Elizabeth, afterwards Queen 
of Bohemia. Only a portion of the Tower 
of Malcolm Canmore remains standing; 
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St. Andrew's. 

here Malcolm's daughter, Queen Maude, 
wife of Henry I. of England, was bom. 
Her body was interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 

One of the most important excursions 
from Edinburgh, and one by no means to 
be omitted, is that to St.Andrew's, 44 miles 
distant, and occupying about three hours 
in the cars. 

The origin of SL Andrew'$, formerly 
called Muckross, is unknown; it was for- 
roerl}' the seat of the primate of Scotland, 
and was a place of great importance. The 
town abounds in curious bouses and an¬ 
tique monuments. On the west stands an 
antique portal unimpaired, and on the east 
of the town is the cathedral. This build¬ 
ing was founded in 1159 by Bishop Arnold, 
but not completed until 1318. It was 350 
feet in length and 65 in breadth. It was 
pulled down by the mob, excited against 
idolatry by a sermon of John Knox, the 
reformer. Near the cathedral are the chap¬ 
el and tower of St. Regulus, the former in 
ruins, the latter entire. The tower is 108 
feet in height, and commands a delightful 
view. The castle of St. Andrew stands 
on the northeast of the city, overlooking 
the sea, and is a very picturesque ruin; it 
was demolished in 1547. James HI. was 
bom here. 

There are several other local excursions 
which our limits will not permit os to de¬ 
scribe ; the above, however, takes in near¬ 
ly every object of interest. 

The traveler had now better proceed to 
London by the Great Western Railway, 
via Chester (whence a detour may be made 
through Wales), Shrewsborj', Birming¬ 
ham, Warwick (near Stratford-on-Avon), 
Leamington, Oxford, to London. 

ENGLAND. 

Londony the metropolis of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and the most 
wealthy city in the world. Population in 
1871, 3,350,000. In 1851 the population 
numbered 2,362,000—nearly a million in¬ 
crease in twenty years. The present in¬ 
crease is 44,000 per annum, or a birth every 
twelve minutes. The city covers an ex¬ 
tent of one hundred and forty square miles, 
or fourteen miles long and ten broad. 
360,000 houses are occupied by the popu¬ 
lation, and the cost of food is supposed to 
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be $800,000 per day; and, although the 
climate of London is by no means pleasant, 
its sanitary advantages over other capitals 
are remarkable. According to statistics, 
out of every thousand inhabitants 24 dk 
annually in London, whilst in Berlin 26, 
Paris 28, St. Petersburg 41, and Vienna 49 
die annually out of the same number of the 
population. 

The British metropolis Res principally 
en the north bank of the Thames, in the 
county of Middlesex. A large portion, 
however, is situated within the county of 
Surry, on the south bank of the Thames, 
and 45 miles above that river’s mouth. 
The portion of this vast metropolis which 
bears the name of “the City'” is situated 
on the north bank of the Thames, between 
the Tower and Temple Bar, and was for¬ 
merly surrounded by walls. The other 
divisions are Westminster, Maiy’lebone, 
Finsbury, Lambeth, Tower Hamlets, Chel¬ 
sea, and l^uthwark. In addition to these 
parliamentary divisions, London has nu¬ 
merous social divisions, the centre of which 
is Temple Bar. The commercial centre is 
the Exchange. T wo of the West End dis¬ 
tricts have lately been known as Belgravia 
and Tgbumia, Tlie first occupies the south¬ 
ern wing of the West End, where reside, in 
conjunction with that of London, which ri- 
diates from Hyde Park Comer, the cr'me 
de la erhne of the English aristocracy; here 
are the principal club-houses and most ele¬ 
gant squares. Belgravia is a creation of 
the last fifty years. Tybumla lies to the 
north of the West End. The houses are 
large and singular, the streets wide and 
clean, but the sameness of its appearance 
is rather oppressing. Its inhabitants are 
mostly city merchants and professional 
men, who live very' close to the charmed 
ring of fashion, expecting yearly to take 
the leap across. 

London is of great antiquity. The Ro¬ 
mans surrounded it writh walls; but noth¬ 
ing is knowm of it previous to that time. 
In the time of Nero it bore the dignity ci 
a Roman colony. During the last 800 
years it has suffered much from fire and 
pestilence.^ Its police regulations are ad¬ 
mirable, and it is considered to-day one of 
the best-governed cities in the world. Lon¬ 
don is particularly distinguished by the air 
of business which pervades its streets, es¬ 
pecially in the “City.” The West End 
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has nKSv the air of Paris, St. Petersburg, 
tad other capitals. The streets are most* 
It wide, clean, and well paved, the houses 
plain and substantial, the architecture of 
the clubs and public buildings substantial 
aiui elegant. The most fashionable por* 
tum of London is the West End, and here, 
as we have said, reside the aristocracy of 
Di^btnd (that is, during the season, which 
lasts from Febmary to August; they ig* 
nore their beautiful country during the 
best months in the year, viz., May, June, 
and Joly), and here the most fashionable 
hotels are situated. As there are many 
hundreds of these institutions in London, 
we will mention a f^w known to be of the 
best class and the highest respectability. 


HOTELS. 

Wettmintter Pcdace Hotel, Utdted Hotel 
(Ute Thomas'$), Fenton's Hotel, Queen's Ho- 
fel (West), Queen's Hotel (St. Martin’s-lo- 
Gnmd, Cky). The Weetownster Palace Ho- 
td is finely condacted, is first-class in every 
respect, and is patronized by the best class 
of Americans and other tourists. It is sit- 
Mted quite close to Westminster Abbey. 
The United Hofei is situated in Charles 
Sheet, St. James’S, in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity of the principal clubs. Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, Buckingham Palace, and other fasb- 
iouable sights. It is finely conducted by 
Mr. Hood, the managing director. Fen- 
tsn't Hotel receives to-day, as it has for fif¬ 
ty yearn, the creme de la creme of English 
«nd foreign society. It is situated 63 St. 
James’s Street. The Queen's Hotel, Cork 
^ Clifford Street, Bond Street, West End, 
is a nice, quiet family hotel, well managed 
V Mr. Jefferis, formerly manager of the 
H estminster Palace Hotel. The Queen’s 
tt in the immediate vicinity of all the prin- 
ripal parks and fashionable promenades. 
Qoeen's Hotel in the “CXfy,” one of the old- 
^ and most respectable bouses in London, 
*tinds immediately in front of the Post- 
office, in the vicinity of the Bank, Ex¬ 
change, St. Paul’s Cathedra], and all the 
Peaces of interest in the city. For those I 


who have business in the city its position is 
most desirable. The Charing Cross, Lang- 
ham Palace, onA Alexandria are large com¬ 
pany establishments. 

Lodgings are, on an average, twenty-five 
per cent, cheaper than in Paris, although 
every thing depends on the locality and 
style of house. A parlor and two, three, 
or four good bedrooms, in a good locality, 

I will cost some seven guineas* per week, 
or five and a quarter dollars per day; but 
prices vary from two guineas to fift^n per 
week during the season, an increase of 
one fifth over ordinary prices. The lodg¬ 
ings have not separate kitchens, as in 
Paris, consequently a bargain must be 
made with the persons who let the apart¬ 
ments: have it thoroughly understood in 
regard to the price, and whether attendance 
is included. The most fashionable streets 
for lodgings are Regent Street, St. James 
Street, Sackville Street, Jermyn Street, 
Dover Street, Half-moon Street, King 
Street, and Bury Street. Families can 
always find furnished houses at the West 
End. Beware, however, of professional 
lodging-house keepers, whose mothers were 
sharks and their fathers alligators. There 
may be a few exceptions, but, as a general 
thing, they are disagreeable, dirty, and ex¬ 
tortionate. Apartments in private houses 
are the only apartments to take; there 
are hundreds of respectable families who, 
during the season, will willingly let floors 
of their houses. These addresses may be 
found at the numerous house-agents’. A 
small advertisement in any of the morning 
papers will bring you plent)' of offers. In 
your advertisement state the locality, floor, 
number of rooms, and price. By this meth¬ 
od yon will save much time and expense. 
Travelers of more economical habits may 
obtain lodgings in any of the small streets 
out of the Strand (most centrally located), 
viz., Cr&ven Street, Southampton Street, 
Cecil Street, or Bedford Street. Here, 
during the season, a sitting-room and bed¬ 
room may be obtained at from four dollars 
to sixteen per week. The landlady usual¬ 
ly provides your breakfast, and you dine 
at one of the numerous restaurants in the 
I vicinity, or where you please. Among the 
l»e8t at the West End are “the Burling- 
I ton,” Regent Street; “Pall Mall,” Cock- 

* A guinea equals $5 26. 
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spur Street; “Perry’ b,” Regent Street; 
the “Wellington,” Piccadilly; “the West¬ 
minster Palace Hotel,” and “ Simpson’s,” 
Strand. For late suppers, “Cooper’s,” 
opposite Drury Lane; “Hotelde I’Europe,” 
near the Haymarket; and “ Evans’s,” 
in Covent Garden. When making ex¬ 
cursions or dining in the suburbs, the 
houses of high repute are the “ Star and 
Garter,” Richmond; the “Ship” and “Traf¬ 
algar,” Greenwich; “ Ix)vegrove’8,” at 
Blackwall; and the “Ship,” at Graves¬ 
end. 

Sights that the Traveler should sec, sokh the 
terms and times of A dmission^ arranged in 
alphabetical ord^. Many may be omit¬ 
ted, but, if possible, one should see them 
all. 

Allsop Sons* Ale Warehouse, Camden 
Town. 

Antiquarian Society^ Somerset House; 
by letters to the Secretar}*. • 

Apsley Hcuse^ by order from the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Bank of EngUmd, from 10 to 8; order 
from a director. 

Barclay's Brewery, near London Bridge; 
by order from the Messrs. Barclay. 

British Museum, Great Russell Street, 
Mondays, Wednes^ys, and Fridays, from 
10 to 4. (See New Reading-room.) 

BucktnghoM Palace, Royal Stable, and 
Picture-gallery f order ftx)m the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain’s Office, and for the Stables, to the 
Clerk of the Mews. 

Charing Cross and Charles First's Statue. 
Chelsea Hospital and Chelsea Royal Mil¬ 
itary Asylum, on application. 

Chiswick Horticultural Gardens, open dai¬ 
ly ; order from member. 

Christ's Hospital, Newgate Street; by 
application to one of the governors. 

C(Alege of Surgeons' Museum, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Mondays, Tuesdays,Wednes¬ 
days, and Thursdays (except during the , 
month of September), from 12 to 4; sur¬ 
geon’s order. 

CocetU Garden Market, early Saturday 
morning. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, daily; from 
Victoria or London Bridge Station. 

Custom-house and Coal Exchange, Lower 
Thames Street. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old Kent Road; 
free. 

GC 


Duke of York's Column, St. James’s Park, 
May to ^ptember, 12 to 3; sixpence. 

Dulwich (Dulwich College), from 

11 to 3; free. 

East India Museum, Whitehall, daily; 
free. 

Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, from 10 
to 7 in summer and 10 to 3 in winter; Mon¬ 
days and Fridays, free; other days, 8d, 

Guildhall, King Street, Cheapside; 10 
to 3. Paintings. 

Guy's Hospital, St.Thomas Street; stu¬ 
dents* introduction. 

Hampton Court Palace, every day except 
Friday. The Picture-gallery, Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Hall, Parks, and Gardens, free: 
a small fee is usually paid on entering the 
Viner}'. 

Highgate Cemetery, Highgate; free. 

Houses of Parliament, Saturday, between 
10 and 4; by ticket, on application at the 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s Office, near Vic¬ 
toria Tower. 

Hyde Park and Rotten Row, from 12 to 
2, and 5 to 7 during the season (May, Jnne, 
and J uly). 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster; member’s 
ticket. 

Kensington Gardens. Band plays Tues¬ 
days and Fridays, between 5.30 and 6.30, 
May and June. 

Kensington Museum, open daily from 10 
to 4, and from 7 to 10 Monday and Tues¬ 
day evenings. Free on Mondays, Tues¬ 
days, and Saturdays; on other days, six¬ 
pence. This Museum contains the car¬ 
toons of Raphael, the Vernon and Sheep¬ 
shanks galleries of paintings, and the 
Government School of Design. 

Kew Botanical Gardens, from 1 to 8 in 
summer, and 1 to 4 in winter, and from 2 
on Sundays; free. 

King's College, Somerset House; mem¬ 
ber’s introduction. 

Lambeth Palace, by order fh)m the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 

London Docks, 10 to 4, free; Wine Vaults, 
10 to 2; order from a wine-merchant, call¬ 
ed a tasting order." 

Ijmdxm Missvmaries' Mttseum, Tuesday', 
Thursday, and Saturday; free. 

Mansion House, 11 to 3; small fee to the 
attendant (when Ix)rd Mayor la absent). 

Metropolitan Cattle-market, Sraithdeld; 
early in the morning. 
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Tower Hill, 11 to 3; free; order 
frooi the Master of the Mint. 

Mfuemu of AmUic Society^ member^s 
order. 

Mnaeum of Praetical Geology^ Jermyn 
Street 

NatMiol Gallery, Trafalgar Square; free; 
from 10 to 5, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
dars, and ^turdays. Closed from Sep¬ 
tember 15th to November let. 

Norwood Cemetery, Norwood. 

sorting letters; apply to the 
American Legation. 

PrwaU Galleriee, for entrance to which, 
apply by letter to the proprietors: Bridge- 
water Gallery, St. James’s, Duke of Suther¬ 
land’s Gallery, Duke of Bedford’s Gallery, 
Dake of Wellington’s Gallery, Duke of 
Korthomberland’s Gallery, Marquis of 
Westminster’s Gallery, Loi^ Ashburton’s 
Gallery, Sir Robert Peel’s Gallery, Lord 
Lamdowne’s collection, and Mr. Thomas 
Baring’s collection. 

Royal Academy, Burlington House; 8 to 
7, lUy, June, and July; one shilling. 
Modem paintings. 

Royal Exehamge, Comhill; 10 to 4. 

Royal HortieuUurai Gardens, South Ken¬ 
sington. 

Royal Institution Museum, Albemarle 
Street; 10 to 4; member’s order. 

Royal Vmled German Museum, White¬ 
hall; by order from a member. 

Soane's Museum, every Thursday* and 
Friday in April, Bfay, .and June, and on 
Toesdays, by application, from February 
to Anmst 

Soeiefy of Arts, John Street, Adelphi; 
free; daily, except Wednesday. 

Soho Boaar, free. 

Somerset House, 10 to 4; free. 

St. BartkoUmew's Museum, Picture-gal- 
Ury, and Hospital. 

St. George's Hospital, medical student’s 
order. 

St. James's Park and Palace, daily; by 
application to the Clerk of the Mews. 

St.PauTs Cathedral, daily, Sundays ex- 
ropted. Area free ; vaults, galleiy’, ball, 
<hr., etc., in all, three shillings and two¬ 
pence. 

Thames Tunnel, entrance one penny. Go 
^ steamer. 

Theatres (see Index). 

Tover of Ijondon, daily, Sundays ex¬ 
empted, 10 to 4; one shilling fee. 


Tussaud's Wax Exhibition, open day and 
evening. Go in the evening, 7 to 10; one 
shilling and sixpence. * 

United Service Institution, by member’s 
ticket, from 11 to 4. (Most worthy of in¬ 
spection.) 

Water-colors (Old Society), 9 till dusk; 
one shilling; May, June, and July. 

Water-colors (Institute of the New So¬ 
ciety), May, June, and July. 

Westminster Abbey, 9 to 6 in summer, 
and 11 to 2.30 in winter; free; choir and 
chapel, sixpence. 

Westminster Hall (close to the Abbey). 

Windsor Castle, free; Mondays, Tues¬ 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays; from April 
to October, 1 to 3; November to March, 
12 to 2. By order from the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain’s OflSce after 1 P.M. 

Woolwich Arsenal; apply to the Ameri¬ 
can Legation. 

Zoological Gardiena, Regent’s Park; Mon¬ 
days, sixpence; other week-days, one shil¬ 
ling. Sundays, by members’ tickets only. 

To see and properly appreciate London 
in an architectural point of view, the trav¬ 
eler should devote one or two days to view¬ 
ing its exterior. There are various ways 
of doing this, depending on the taste and 
circumstances of the tourist. If he be 
alone, and of economical habits, let him 
take the different lines of omnibuses which 
travel over the routes we are about to de¬ 
scribe. Secure a seat near the driver, who 
will, especially if hik memory be refreshed 
with a small fee, point out the different ob¬ 
jects of interest; or take a Hansom by the 
hour, with an intelligent valet deplace; or, 
if he be accompanied by ladies, take a seat 
with the driver in an open carriage, follow¬ 
ing the different omnibus routes. Start¬ 
ing from Charing Cross, the architectural 
and fine-art centre of the West End, the tow¬ 
ers of Westminster Palace and the houses 
of Parliament on your right, the National 
Gallery on your left, the beantiful club¬ 
houses of Pall Mall in your rear, with Nel¬ 
son, in bronze, looking down npon yon from 
a height of 160 feet, you proceed along the 
Strand, passing Marlborough and Somerset 
Houses on your right; through Temple 
Bar, which marks the city’s limits, on the 
west; through Fleet Street and Ludgate 
Hill,emerging into St.Paul’sChurch-yanl, 
with the cathedral. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
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masterpiece, on your right, and the Post- 
office on your left; through Cheapside, no¬ 
tice Bow Church,, another of Wrfen’s b^t 
works; through Poultry to the great finan¬ 
cial centre, the Exchange, in front of which 
stands an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, the Mansion House, the resi¬ 
dence of the Lord Mayor, Bank, etc.; down 
King William Street to London Bridge, 
passing in view of the beautiful monument 
erected to commemorate the great fire; 
then King William’s statue. London 
Bridge, from 9 to 11 A.M., is one of the 
greatest sights of the capital. In the im¬ 
mediate vicinity hundreds of steamers are 
landing their living freight of merchants, 
clerks, and others for the city, amid a fear¬ 
ful din of ringing bells, steam-whistles, 
shouting carmen and omnibus conductors, 
while the bridge itself is one mass of mov¬ 
ing passengers and vehicles. On your left 
is Billingsgate (who has not heard of that 
famous fish-market?); next the Custom¬ 
house, then the Tower of London, below 
which are St. Catharine’s Docks, then the 
celebrated London Docks, the vaults of 
which are capable of holding 60,000 pipes 
of wine, and water-room for three hundred 
sail of vessels. The Pool commences just 
below the bridge: this is where the colliers 
discharge their cargoes of coal. The city 
of London derives its principal revenues 
from a tax of thirteen pence per ton levied 
on all coal landed. On the left, or upper 
side of the bridge, notice the famous Fish¬ 
mongers’ Hall, belonging to one of the rich¬ 
est London corporations. Cross the bridge, 
and continue to the Elephant and Castle, 
via Wellington and High Streets, passing 
Barclay and Perkins’s famous brewery. 
Queen’s Bench, Surrey Jail, etc., via Great 
Surrey Street, across Blackfriars Bridge, 
along the Thames Embankment to the new 
houses of Parliament. Here yon see not 
only the finest edifices in an architectural 
point of view, but in a military', naval, le¬ 
gal, and ecclesiastical point. England’s 
great, alive and dead, are here congrega¬ 
ted ; the Horse Guards, whence the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the English army issues 
his orders; the Admiraltj*^; Westminster 
Hall, the Law Courts of England; West¬ 
minster Abbey, where England’s kings and 
queens have been crowned, from Edward 
the Confcs.sor to the present time, and 
where many of them lie buried. Here, 
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in Whitehall Street, opposite the Horse 
Guards, is the old Banqueting-house of the 
palace of Whitehall, in front of which 
Charles I. was beheaded; through Parlia¬ 
ment Street to Waterloo Place, to Pall 
Mall, the great club and social centre of 
London; St. James’s Street, past St. 
James’s Palace and Marlborough House to 
Buckingham Palace, to Hyde Park Comer, 
to Cumberland Gate or Marble Arch. Pri¬ 
vate carriages only can enter the Park: 
cabs and hackney coaches are not permit¬ 
ted entrance. Oxford Street to Regent 
Street, and down Regent (the fashionable 
shopping street) to the starting-point, Char¬ 
ing Cross. 

Next drive to the Southwestern Rail¬ 
way Station, and take the train for Ricb^ 
mond or Hampton Court, returning by the 
Thames in a row-boat to Greenwich. This 
will be a most interesting excursion, es¬ 
pecially if you find a comparatively intel¬ 
ligent boatman to explain the different 
sights on the banks of the winding river. 

HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 

Endedvor to be in London some time in 
May, June, or July; then only .(gn the 
capi^ be seen to perfection. 

Foreign money of any description will 
not pass current in London; have it 
changed immediately on arrival. 

All public galleries and other sights are 
closed on Sunday; devote that day to the 
churches. 

Beware of a London mob; the pickpock¬ 
ets are not only expert, but dangerous. 

In driving, take the left-hand side; in 
walking, the right. 

Saturday is the fashionable day for sight¬ 
seeing. Avoid Monday, as that is the 
workmen’s holiday. 

In visiting the Italian Opera, either in 
Covent Garden or the Haymarket, full 
dress is absolutely necessary. The occu¬ 
pants of stalls or dress-ciroles in the fiwt* 
class theatres generally go in full dress, 
although it is not arbitrary. 

Letters of introduction should never be 
sent by jwst in London; you mast either 
leave them yourself, with your card, or 
send them by a messenger. The proper 
hour to make calls is from four to sis. 

The usual dinner-hour is from six to 
eight. Ladies are handed lo the table, but 
neveryVom it, in England. 
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The Epsom mid Ascot races take place 
in Major June. 

The annual boat-race between Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford takes place in April. 

The great cricket-matches take place in 
Julj. 

Hunting lasts from October to March. 

The cabs and cab-fares of London are a 
sthject in which, in common with those of 
other large cities, all travelers take a spe¬ 
cial interest. The horses, as a general 
thing, are better than those of Paris, and 
make better time, even when going bj the 
hour, and are in finitely superior to those 
ofNewTork. But the price is higher than 
that of Paris; we can not compare it with 
uy thing in New York, as there every 
thing public in the shape of horse-flesh is 
a delusion and a snare, if we except the 
omnibus and horse-car. 

There are two species of public convey¬ 
ance in London—the “/bur-wAcefer” and 
"'Hamtom,"' The former holds four persons, 
the latter (named after the inventor) two. 
The price of the Hansom is two shUlings 
and sixpence, and the Four-wheeler two 
shillings the hour; two miles and under, one 
shilliqg; every mile additional, sixpence. 
If, when taking a cab, you do not mention 
fl>at you take it by the hour, the driver will 
^^g« you the distance rates, and sixpence 
for every quarter of an hour you stop. 

After S oVlock in the evening and up to 
6 o'clock in the morning, the driver is not 
compelled to drive you by the hour. 

When more than two persons arc con¬ 
veyed in the same cab, an additional six¬ 
pence is paid for each person for the whole 
tiSM. 

An ordinary amount of baggage can be 
l»k«n free of charge, if only one or two 
persons are in the cab; if more, twopence 
is charged for every package carried out- 
•ide. 

A “ Hamom** will always convey you 
^Hh greater speed than a “/Vwr-ioAifcr,” 
^^perially if an extra fee be promised. 

In case of any attempt at extortion on 
fl** part of the driver, you can compel him 
to drive you to the nearest police-court, or 
dalion if the court bo closed. 

A driver can not be compelled to drive 
®ver four miles per hour unless paid extra. 

1*0' to keep supplied with change; the 
**I>-driver seldom has any. 

The charge for private carriages varies 


somewhat, but the following rates may be 
considered reasonable: 

^ A single horse and carriage for a day of 
six hours, £1=$5. Pair of horses and car¬ 
riage, for the same time, £1 11s. 6(/.= 
$7 87^. A pair of horses, carriage, and 
coachman, two l)ours, 13s. 6d.; each hour 
afterward, 6s. 6(f. Single horse, carriage, 
and coachman, two hours, 8s. 8d .; each 
hour afterward, Ss. 6d. 

To and from theatre or receptions, 10s. 
6d. to 14s. In excursions to the countiy, 
twenty-five per cent, should be added to 
the above prices. 

In directing letters, parcels, etc., be care¬ 
ful to mention the postal district, of which 
there are ten,viz., North, South, East, West, 
Northwestern, l^athwestern. Northeast¬ 
ern, Southeastern, Western Central, East¬ 
ern Central. These districts are usually 
represented by the initial letters N., S., £., 
W., N. W., S. W., N. E., S. E., W. C., E. 
C.; as, London, N.; London, £. C. 

As there are thirty-seven King Streets, 
thirty-five Charles Streets, and twenty- 
nine John Streets in the city, note the par¬ 
ticular street thus: Charlt* Street, St. 
Jameses; King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
etc. 

As a matter of course, omnibuses run in 
nearly every direction, but ladies rarely 
use them. An entirely different class of 
people occupy the inside from that which 
occupies the Broadway omnibus, although 
they are much patronized by business men 
going to and coming from the city. 

If at any extreme point in the city, and 
wbhing to go to another, you can save 
both time and expense by taking the Un¬ 
derground or Metropolitan Railway, which 
runs nearly round the city (see map). Al¬ 
though an underground railroad, it is by 
no means disagreeable, but rather the con¬ 
trary ; the cars are comfortable, with no 
smoke, the engines using coke and con¬ 
densing their steam. Nearly eveiy min¬ 
ute you arrive at a spacious and well- 
lighted station. Trains starting at the 
houses of Parliament stop at > t James's 
Park; Victoria Station; Sloane Square; 
South Kensington; Brampton; High Street; 
Netting Hill Gate; Queen's Road; Bayswa- 
ter; Paddington, the Great Western sta¬ 
tion, where you take the trains for Liver¬ 
pool, Wales, etc.; Edgeware Road; Baker 
Str&:t. to Madame Tussaud's Exbibition; 
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Portland Rocul; Gower Street Road; King's \ 
Cross; Farringdun Street Jtmction; AUers- 
gate^ near thvj Post-office and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; Moongate^ near the Bank, EiL- 
change, Lombard Street, and the banking 
section of the city. 

Having reached the “ City” under the 
houses and sewers, return by the railroad 
thrown over the houses, and twice over the 
river, from the Cannon Street Station to 
Charing Cross, occupying the short space 
of ten minutes. This is the most expedi¬ 
tious mode of reaching the city or return¬ 
ing from it. 

The Messengers or Commissioners of 
London consist of a corps of wounded sol¬ 
diers of unexceptionable character, all of 
whom have lost some limb in the service 
of their country. They are to be trusted 
on all occasions. Their legal fare is, for 
half a mile, twopence; one mile, or more 
than a half, threepence; for over one mile, 
sixpence; or sixpence per hour, walking 
two and a half miles per hour. They may 
be found at the chief thoroughfares and 
principal hotels. 

To see an English trial by jury during 
term time, visit Westminster Hall, Guild¬ 
hall, or the Central Criminal Court at the 
Old Bailey. A fee to a doorkeeper will 
secure you a good seat. 

Travelers will find a booking and gen¬ 
eral inquiry' office, established by the Lon¬ 
don and Brighton and South Coast Rail¬ 
way, at No. 28 Regent's Circus, Piccadilly, 
where tickets are issued to the Ciy'stal Pal¬ 
ace and all sea-side stations. This estab¬ 
lishment is very convenient. 
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PARKS. 

Most of these are situated at the west 
end of the town, and add greatly to its beao- 
ty and general healthiness. They comprise 
Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, adjoining 
the latter; St-Jaroea’s, Green, Regent’s, 
Victoria, Battersea, Finsbury, and Sontb- 
wark. Hyde Park contains 3^ acres, and 
is a part of the ancient manor of Hide, 
which, until differently appropriated by 
Henry VIIL, belonged to the monastery 
of St. Peter at Westminster. The views 
are varied and attractive; fine carriage- 
roads and paths intersect each other at 
ever)' point, and Inxuriant tre^afford a 
graceful and refreshing shade. Ftnin April 
to July, between the hours of half |)ast 
and half past six o’clock, or even earlier, 
it is thronged with all the gay and fashion¬ 
able equipages of the city. The scene is 
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most enjoyable and the air refreshing. The j science, literature, and art. The gilt sta^e 
portion called Rotten Row is deyoted ex- j of Prince Albert has not 3 'et (1871) been 
cliuively to equestriuns, no wheel-carriages placed in position. The building will cost 
being allowed. Troops are soroetiines re- ! $GU0,000. Of this amount. Parliament ap- 
TMwed on the level portion of the perk, propriated $250,000. Kensington Gardens 
and near the western side stands a maga- are properly a portion of Hyde Park. At 
xine well stored, 'fhe scenery of Hvde present they contain 856 acres. They were 
Park is greatly enriched by the lake called I originally the gardens attached to Ken- 
the Srrpeaime^ where the bathing is good sington Palace (the birthplace of Queen 
insommerand the skating in winter: there Victoria), and when laid out in the reign 
are regnlations for morning and evening of William III., contained only 26 acres; 
bathing “posted” at various places. A Queen Anne added 30 more, and Queen 
very pretty little Italian garden, contain- Caroline 300. The pleasure-grounds are 
ing sUtoAij, fountauns, etc., has been open to the public, on foot only: carriages 
formed at the head of the Serpentine, ren- are never permitted to enter. A fine band 
dering it much more attractive; along its plays at certain hours here during the sea- 
bank, on the north, is the LaAe£ MUe^ a son. 

cefobrat^ carriage-drive. A stone bridge Park, situated near the pal- 

of five large arches and two of smaller di- ace of the same name, was greatly improved 
menafons, erected in 1826, at the western by Henry VI11., who drained the grounds, 
exDemity, gives access to the gardens of and added to their beauty in various ways; 
Kensington Palace. Near the southeast still greater improvements, however, were 
entrance of the parir, close to Apsley House, made by Charles II., and the Mall formed, 
stairis, on an devated pedestal, Uie colos- which was devoted to the game of ball, 
sal bronze statue of Achilles, weighing This park covers over 90 acres: in the cen- 
Uur^ tcjps, executed by Westroacott at a tre is a lovely sheet of water, dotted with 
cost of ilO,000, cast from cannon captured little islands, and upon its surface glide 
at the battles of Waterloo and Salamanca, along the graceful swan and water-fowls: 
erected to the “ Duke of Wellington and the bridge across this sheet of water was 
his companions in arms by their country- erected in 1857. The music of birds and 
women.” The Marble AnJi, which was the fragrance of flowers delight the visitor 
removed from the front of Buckingham on every side. The avenues form most 
Priace, forms the norUieast entrance to the agreeable and shady promenades, being 
pwk, at the end of Oxford Street. A fine bordered by lofty trees and flowering 
series of arches and balustrades, from the shrubs. The park can be entered from 
d«gns of Decimus Burton, form an at- about nine or ten different points, at each 
Inctm foatare at the southeast entrance of whfch the Queen’s Guard are stationed, 
to the park. The Great Exhibition Build- doing constant duty. The Parade, or large 
iDgof]851,now the Crystal Palace at Syd- graveled space, presents quite a military 
eoham, formerly stood on Hyde Park, op- appearance in the morning at ten o’clock, 
pOHte Prince’s Gate. To the left of this at which time about eight hundred men are 
g*tot IS you enter the park, stands the mastered as body-guards for the day. At 
^kmal Monument to the Prince Consort, the north end of the parade is a piece of 
s Gothic structure 175 feet high, designed Turkish ordnance of immense size, brought 
^ G- G. Scott. The canopy rests on a from Alexandria, in Egypt; and on the 
stracture or base of Irish granite 130 feet south side is a vast mortar, which was used 
At the four comers are four mar- in Spain during the Peninsular War, and is 
^ groups representing Europe, Asia, Af- said to send a bomb-shell with great force 
and America. The granite columns about four miles. At the entrance to the 
^hich rapport the canopy arc from the Isle park from W’aterloo Place is a broad flight 
of Mull. Above the groups representing of steps; sarmonnted by a lofty column, in 
the four quarters of the globe are four oth- commemoration of the late Duke of York, 
w icmups representing Agricnlture, Man- Some of the drives in this park are con- 
ofactnres. Commerce, and Engineering, fined chiefly to the aristocracy. The sur- 
On the basement are numerous life-size rounding buildings are lofty and verj'hand- 
representing different notables in some, among which are St. James’s Palace, 
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AlArlborongh Hoase, and Bnckinghara Pal¬ 
ace. On the opposite side from Bucking¬ 
ham Palace are three of the principal pub¬ 
lic offices—the Horse Guards, Admiralty, 
and Treasury. On the southern side of 
the park is the celebrated Bird-cage Walk, 
'which derived its name from being former¬ 
ly appropriated entirely to the merry song¬ 
sters, whose sweet matins enchanted the 
visitor in his early rambles. On the north 
side, in addition to St. James's Palace, there 
is Marlborough House, the town residence 
of the Prince of Wales; Green Park, Staf¬ 
ford House, residence of the Duke of Suth¬ 
erland ; Carlton Ride, and Carlton House 
Terrace. This park is noted for numer¬ 
ous historical events. Charles I. walked 
through it, surrounded by soldiers, from 
his palace (St. James's) to Whitehall to be 
executed; Sir Robert Peel was thrown 
from his carriage and killed on Constitu¬ 
tion Hill, at the upper end; and Queen 
Victoria w'as nearl}' assassinated at three 
different times near the same place. 

Green Park may be called a continuation 
of St. James’s; it is situated between the 
last-named and Piccadilly, connected 'with 
Hyde Park by Constitution Walk, formerly 
the king's coach-road to Kensington. It 
is smaller than St. James's Park, covering 
only 60 acres. Some very elegant mansions 
are situated on this park: Bridgewater 
House, the residence of the Earl of Elles¬ 
mere ; Spencer House, residence of Earl 
Spencer; Stafford House (comer of Green 
and St. James’s). This is one of the dnest 
private booses in England, and cost nearly 
one and a half million of dollars. At the 
upper end (Hyde Park Comer) is an im¬ 
mense eejnestrian statue of the late Duke 
of Wellington. On the opposite side of 
the street (Piccadilly) is Apsley House, 
residence of the late and present duke. 

Victoria Park, Bethnal Green, contains 
two hundred and sixt 3 ’’-five acres. It is 
situated in the northeast part of London, 
and was begun during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The grounds are tastefully laid 
out with flo'wer-beds, shady walks, and 
small lakes. In the centre of a pretty 
sheet of water rises a beautiful fountain of 
Gothic architecture, designed by Mr. Dar- 
b^'shire, and erected at the private expense 
of Miss Burdett Coutts. Its cost was about 
$25,000. 

RegenPi Park, a delightful spot, covering 
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four hundred and seven^-two acres, orua- 
mented with sculptures, flowers, lakes, isnd 
pretty villas. It derives its name from 
the Prince Regent, afterward George IV., 
by whom it was designed, in 1812. It con¬ 
tains a botanical garden, around which 
there is a flne drive; also around the whole 
park, nearly two miles in extent. To the 
north of the park lie the famous Zoological 
Gardens, owned by the Zoological Society 
of London, founded in 1826. This collec¬ 
tion is the finest in the kingdom. Among 
nearly two thousand specimens are a pair 
of hippopotami, presented by the Viceroy 
of Egypt. The collection of reptiles, mon¬ 
keys, and birds is very large. The sea- 
bear and elephant calf are two of the prin¬ 
cipal objects of attraction. The lions and 
tigers are fed at 4 o'clock P.M. During 
the summer the Life Guards band plays at 
4 in the afternoon. Sunday is the fashion¬ 
able daj', but then you can only enter with 
members' tickets, which are easily pro¬ 
cured at the hotels. On Monday the ad¬ 
mission is sixpence: on all other days, one 
shilling. To the north of the Zoological 
Gardens lies Primrose Hill, now laid out in 
walks and public gardens: an interesting 
'view may be had from its summit. 

BaJttersea Park is a comparatively neu 
park, situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, immediately opposite the Chelsea 
Hospital, and is reached by a most grace¬ 
ful and elegant suspension bridge, erected 
in 1858. Ten years ago the site of this 
park was a marshy field, below the level of 
the river, but one and a half million dol¬ 
lars have made it a most lovely spot for 
the denizens of this quarter of the citj% 
It contains one hundi^ and eighty-five 
acres, four of which are devoted to a ssb- 
Tropical Garden, It was here the Duke 
of Wellington fought his famous duel with 
Lord Winchelsea. 

Finery Park, formerly Hornsey Wood, 
contains one hundred and twenty acres. 
This was commenced in 1867. 

Southwark Park contains sixty -two 
acres. 

Richmond Park, Kew Gardens, and Green¬ 
wich Park will be treated under the “En¬ 
virons of London.’’ 

Kennington Park or Common is also a 
pleasure-ground of some importance. R 
was here the celebrated Chartists’ meet¬ 
ings were held in 1848. 
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London is interspersed with nnmeroos 
squires, remarkable either for the monu¬ 
ments thej contain or for their noted bnild- 
iags. The principal are 

Trafalgar Square^ built between 1830 
ind 18M, the centre of which is ornament¬ 
ed with granite fountains. On the north 
tide is the National Gallery of Paintings; 
on the south stands Nelson’s Monument 
and Landseer’s lions. On one side of the 
Boomnent may be seen General Have¬ 
lock’s statue; on the other, that of Sir 
Charles Napier. Corresponding with these, 
on the northern comer is the eqtiestrian 
statue of George lY. by Chantrey, and at 
the northwest comer a base waiting for a 
hero to be bora. 

In front of Nelson’s Monument, at the 
head of Whitehall Street, stands the eques- 
trka statue of Charles I. by Le Sueur: this 
is on the spot where once stood Queen 
Eleaoor’s Cross, the place of execution of 
the Regicides. A short distance farther 
down Charles himself was beheaded. 

Bdgravt Square, built between 1826 and 
1833, on land belonging to the Marquis of 
Westminster. The houses are uniform 
aad rather handsome, adorned in front 
with large Corinthian columns. On the 
northern side lives the Duke of Bedford 
and Earl of Burtington; on the east, the 
Duke of Montrose; at the Mutheast comer, 
the Earl of Sefton; and on the west, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 

Grosvmor Square wras built between 
1720 and 1730, mostly by Sir Richard Gros- 
venor, who erected a statue to George I., 
■inoe removed. The houses are large and 
handsome. The Earl of Wilton lives on 
the eastern side, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Duchess of Cleveland on the west, and 
the Marquis of Exeter, Marquis of Ayles- 
bury, and Earl of Harrowby on the sooth. 

Portaum Square, built between 1790 and 
1800. It is surrounded by handsome resi- 
<lences. On the south are the mansions of 
Lord Leigh and the Earl of Cardigan. Aat 
the northwest comer notice a detached 
house: it was here that the celebrated 
Blue - stocking, Mrs. Montagu, gave her 
May-day dinners to the chimney-sweep 
boys of London. 

St. Jamet^t Square, built between 1670 
aod 1690. In Giis square is situated the 
bronae equestrian statue of William III. 
by Bacon. The handsome mansions sur- 
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rounding it are occupied by some of the 
principal members of the British aristoc¬ 
racy. On the north resides the Marquis 
of Bristol; the Wyndham Club is also to 
the north, and the back front of the hand¬ 
some Junior Garleton is at the south. On 
the east are the residences of Earl De Grey, 
Earl of Falmouth, Earl of Derby, Bishop 
of London, and the Duke of Norfolk. 
George III. was also born at the southeast 
comer. On the west is Litchfield House, 
the Army and Navy Club, the residences 
of the Bishop of Winchester, Sir William 
Wynn, and ^e Duke of Cleveland. 

Hanover Square, built between 1720 and 
1730. On the southern side is a bronze 
statue of William Pitt by Chantrey. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague formerly lived 
and died in a house on the southern side. 
St. George’s Church, noted for all the fash¬ 
ionable marriages which occur in London, 
is situated on this square. The Duke of 
Wellington gave away many of the brides. 
On the northern side are the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England, the Zoological 
Society, and the residence of the'Earl of 
Harewood; and on the west the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Oriental Club, and 
the residence of the Earl of Lucan. 

Berkeley Square was built between 1730 
and 1740. On the south is situated Lans- 
dovme House, the residence of the Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdowne, which contained a pic¬ 
ture and sculpture gallery. On the east 
is situated the house No. 11, in which Hor¬ 
ace Walpole died; also the residence of the 
Earl of Balcarras. On the west are the 
mansions of the Earl of Haddington and 
the Earl of Powis. In this last the cele¬ 
brated Lord Clive died. 

Cavendish Square was built between 1730 
and 1760. It contains the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and a statue 
of Lord George Bentinck. On the west is 
Harcourt House, the residence of the Duke 
of Portland. On the south is Holles Street, 
in No. 16 of which Lord Byron was bora. 

Soho Square, built between 1670 and 
1690. It contains a statue of Charles II. 
The whole of the southern side was orig¬ 
inally occupied by Monmouth House. On 
the west is the 2^bo Bazar and the man¬ 
sion of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Bloomsbury Square, built between 1670 
and 1715. It contains a statue of C. J. 
Fox by Wcstmacott. On the eastern side 
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formerly stood the mansion of Lord Mans¬ 
field, destroyed in the riots of 1780; and on 
the northern side was formerly situated the 
Bedford House. 

Leicester Square^ built between 1670 and 
1690. This square is the great centre of 
French refugees. On the east is the Al¬ 
hambra ; also the Sabloni&re Hotel, in part 
of which Hogarth formerly lived; on the 
northern side, the site of Leicester House; 
on the west, liiat of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
and on the south, that of Sir Isaac Newton, 
in St. Martin’s Court. 

Lincoln"-Inn-Fields^ built between 1619 
and 1636. Lord William Russell was be¬ 
headed in the centre of this square. On 
the east is situated Lincoln’s Inn Hall; 
on the north,Whetstone Park; on the south, 
the Royal College of Surgeons; and on the 
west, Newcastle and Lindsay Houses. 

Covent Gordon Market, built between 
1630 and 1642. The market originated in 
1656. The present building, which is sit¬ 
uated in the centre of the square, was erect¬ 
ed in 1830 by the Duke of Bedford. A 
visit should be paid to this market any time 
between four and seven o’clock on Tues¬ 
day, Thursday, or Saturday mornings. The 
fruit and flowers may be seen any time dur¬ 
ing the day between ten and five. The 
Opera-house and Floral Hall are situated 
to the northeast of the square. Tavistock 
and Richardson’s Hotels are on the north 
side; the Bedford Hotel and site of But¬ 
ton’s Coffee House on the east, and the 
church of St. Paul’s on the west. 

In Waterloo Place, at the north side of 
St. James’s Park, stands a Doric pillar of 
granite, surmounted by a statue in bronze 
of the Duke of York. It is 124 feet in 
height. A fine view is obtained from the 
summit. 

One of the most conspicnous monuments 
in the city is situated on Fish Street Hill. 
It is a Doric column over 200 feet in height, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. It was 
erected to commemorate the “ Great Fire” 
in London. The pedestal was sculptured 
by Cibber. On the summit is an imitation 
of a blazing sun. 

Westminster Abbey .— 

“That antique pile behold. 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold; 

It gives them crowns, and does their ashes 
keep: 

Tlioro made like gods, like mortals there they 
sleep, 
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Making the circle of their reign comiriete— 
These suns of empire, where they rise they set” 

Here the royal coronations have take^ 
place since the time of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor up to the ixresent time, with great 
pomp and magnificence; and, even thoogk 
the ceremony had been performed els^ 
where, it was thought necessary to repeat 
it at Westminster, in the presence of all the 
great personages of the land. At the mo> 
ment the crown is put on, a signal is given 
to the Tower guns to fire a . royal salute. 
The Abbey is of Gothic design, built in the 
form of a cross, 400 feet long and 200 feet 
wide. It was originally founded in the 
year 610 by Sebert, King of the East Sax¬ 
ons, but was destroyed by the Danes, and 
afterward rebuilt in 958 by King Edgar; 
it was again rebuilt and enlarged by Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor in 1245. During the 
reign of Henr}' VIII. it suffiered great in¬ 
juries, and still greater by the Puritans, it 
being then occupied as barracks for the 
soldiers of Parliament. After having sus¬ 
tained these injuries. Sir Christopher Wren 
undertook the reconstruction of it, and in 
the most able manner added to its former 
beautj’ and solidity. During the progress 
of reconstruction several singular discover¬ 
ies were made of ancient monuments, and 
also the mosaic pavement in front of the 
altar in the choir. Since 1856 a large num¬ 
ber of the windows have been painted, il¬ 
lustrating the most beautiful and touching 
portions of the Te Deum. The large weft 
window, painted in 1785, represents Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob ; Moses and Aaron, 
and the twelve Patriarchs; the arms of 
King Sebert, King Edward the Confessor, 
Queen Elizabeth, King George II., and 
Dean Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester. The 
south, or marigold window, of stained glass, 
designed by Messrs. Ward and Ni.xon in 
1847, represents different subjects from the 
Old Testament, incidents in the life of the 
Redeemer, and the word “Jehovah” sur¬ 
rounded by angels. The north, or rose 
window, is commemorative of our Savior, 
the twelve apostles, and the four ENangel- 
ists. Near the AbNjy stood the sanctuar}’, 
used in former times as a place of refugp 
for criminals. Edward V. was bom hero: 
his heart-ljroken mother sought refhge in 
this place for herself and her son Richard 
from the persecutions of his cruel uncle- 
We will enter at the Poets’ Comer (south 
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transept), and notice a few of the monu- 
ments which are the most remarkable. 

bast and tablet, with a lyre around 
which is entwined a serpent holding an 
apple. With what admiration we look 
upon the author of Paradise Lost, and 
hnd ourselves lost in the beauties of his 
works, Skakspeare, full-length statue, lean¬ 
ing against a pillar, with the crowned 
beads of Queen Elizabeth, Henry V., and 
Hichard II. How much sadness it awak¬ 
ens in the mind to think of such talent hav¬ 
ing passed forever to “that undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler re¬ 
turns!” 

.tli bail, great master! grave sir, liail; I come 
To answer thy best plesumre: be It to fly, 

To »eim, to dive into Uie fire, to ride 
< ^ the curled clouds; to thy strong bidding task 
Arid and all Uls quality_ TempeM^ Act L 

frtikriek Handel^ monument with full- 
length statue, organ, and music scrolls: he 
needs no more enduring fame than being 
the author of the magnificent oratorio of the 
Messiah. Robert Southey^ tablet and bust: 
bat little ornament is required commemo¬ 
rative of the poet whose impressive and 
elegant style will endure while memory 
lives. Abrakam Cowley^ urn surrounded by 
a wreath: distinguished and admired for 
bU elegant scholarship and ability as a 
xriter. GeoJ/rey CkoMcer^ antiquated altar 
fomb with Gothic canopy. John Drydm, 
erected by Sheffield, duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. SaoMd Butler^ author of Hudi- 
Iras, bust with masks. Ben Jonson^ tablet 
with medallion, masks of Comedy and Trag¬ 
edy. Matthew Prior^ sarcophagus with bust, 
larmonnted by infants, statues of Thalia 
end History. Michael Drayton^ white mar¬ 
ble slab with bust, erected by Countess of 
lionet Thonuu Camfbeli, poet and found¬ 
er of the London University. BuJie of 
rtatue of Fame attired in Roman 
eosturoe; also statues of Pallas and Elo¬ 
quence, the Genius of Liberty in bas-relief, 
with cornucopia and Magna Charta: this 
roonnment was executed by Roubiliac, and 
it U said that Canova was particularly 
^ck with the beauty of the statue of 
Eloquence, upon which he gazed for some 
length of time with wonder and admiration 
Aifirf Garrick^ monument representin| 
Comedy and Tragedy. Hero also are in¬ 
terred the remains of Addison^ Sheridan, 
Batmond, Spenaer, Nuholaa Rowe, James 


Thomson, author of the Sec sons; John 
Gay; Dickens, burled June 14,1870; Mrs. 
Pritchard the actress, and others. The 
monuments to Chaucer, Spenser, and Dray¬ 
ton were erected at the expense of Anne 
Pembroke; that of Cowley by George, 
duke of Buckingham; and that of Prior, 
with the inscription, by himself. You will 
be conducted by a guide through the prin¬ 
cipal chapels, for which you are taxed six¬ 
pence ; the admission to the nave and tran¬ 
septs is free during Divine service, and be¬ 
tween the hours of twelve and three in win¬ 
ter, and four and six in summer. 

1 be frat chapel is that of St, Benedict, 
but is not shown. It was dedicated to St. 
Benedict, a native of Italy, founder of the 
Benedictines and of the monastery at Cas- 
sino. The principal monuments are those 
of the Countess of Hertford and Simon 
Langham, archbishop of Canterbury. 1 he 
aecond, or Chapel of St. Edmund, contains 
some fine tombs of monumental brass: the 
principal are those of William de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke; Duchess of Suffolk, 
mother of Lady Jane Grey; Lady Russell; 
John, earl of Cornwall, son of Edward 11.; 
and Duchess of Gloucester. Chapel of St, 
NichfAaa .—^Tbe monuments in this chapel 
which are most attractive are Winifred, 
marchioness of Winchester; Duchess of 
Northumberland; Anne, duchess of Som¬ 
erset; mother of Queen Jane Seymour; 
Lady Jane Clifford; Mildred, w'ife of Lord 
Burleigh ; Lady Cecil, monument erected 
by her husband, Sir Richard Cecil. Chapel 
of Henry 17/., in the south aisle.—^A mag¬ 
nificent tomb in memory of Mary Queen 
of Scots, the beautiful j-et unfortunate 
queen. Montague, earl of Sandwich, lies 
buried here. Altar tomb to Margaret Beau¬ 
fort, countess of Richmond and mother of 
Heniy- VII. George, first Duke of Albe¬ 
marle, full-length statue. Lady Catharine 
Walpole, statue—esteemed for her many 
virtues; remarkable for her beauty, wit, 
and love of the arts. In the nave is a 
splendid monument, with figures in gilt 
brass, to George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
lam,and his wife Catharine; in the same 
vault the remains of Mar 3 % duchess of 
Buckingham, are interred. John Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham, effigv' in a Roman 
habit, and at bis feet his duchess, Catha¬ 
rine, weeping. Among the other tombs 
are those of Duke do Montpensicr and 
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Duke of Richmond. North aisle.—Sar- 1 
cophagus containing the bones of Henry V. 
and his brother Richard, duke of York, who 
were murdered by their cruel uncle. Rich- | 
ard III. Magnificent monument to the j 
memory of Queen Elizabeth; Anne, queen 
of Denmark; Henry, prince of Wales. The 
Chapel of Henry VII. is richly ornamented 
—here the knights of the Order of Bath 
were formerly installed — the Richmond 
who defeated Richard III. of the battle of 
Bosworth Field, and who, by his marriage, 
united the rival houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster. The white and red roses here show 
his descent on the beautifully-worked oak 
gates at the entrance. The chapel is en¬ 
tered by a flight of steps. In the centre 
of the chapel is situated its leading feature, 
the monument of Henry and his queen. 
Beneath the nave lie the remains of George 
II. and his queen, and, although lying in 
different coflins, they may be said to repose 
in the same, as the inner side of each was 
removed by the king's request. The tombs 
of roj'alty in this chapel are very numer¬ 
ous, including James I., Charles II., etc. 
In the Chapel of St. Paul the leading monu¬ 
ments are those of James Watt, the cele¬ 
brated engineer; Sir Thomas Bromley, 
lord chancellor of England, and one of the 
judges of Mary Queen of Scots ; and Lord 
Bourchier, standard-bearer of Henry V. at 
the great battle of Agincourt. In the 
Chapel of St. John there are several very 
fine monuments: observe Lord Hunsdon’s, 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth; Colonel 
Popham, and William de Colchester, /slip 
Clutpel contains a fine monument to the Al> 
hot Islip, after whom the chapel is named. 
The chapels of St. John, St. Michael, and 
St. Andrew contain many monuments of 
interest, the most interesting of which is 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale, by Rou¬ 
biliac : a most curious design, representing 
a sheeted skeleton starting forth from the 
marble doors of the monument, aiming his 
dart at his victim ; she sinks into her ter¬ 
rified husband’s arms, and he endeavors to 
avert the blow. Thfe other attractive mon¬ 
uments are those of Sir Francis Vere, the 
great general of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; 
Lord and Lady Norris, and six sons; full- 
length statue of Mrs. Siddons, the celebra¬ 
ted tragic actress. In the centre of the Ab¬ 
bey, and nearly surrounded by the diflferent 
chapels, is that oi Edward the Confessor^ the 
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most ancient, and considered the moat in¬ 
teresting of them all. In the centre. stands 
the mosaic shrine of the Confessor, before 
which Henry IV. was seized with his last 
illness while confessing. Here may be ob¬ 
served many fine monuments, such as those 
of Richard 11. and his queen, Anne, Henry 
111., Henry V., Edward 111. and his queen, 
Philippa, and Queen Eleanor. Here are 
also the two coronation chairs used at the 
coronation of the sovereigns of Great Brit¬ 
ain. One of them, with a stone seat, known 
formerly in Scotland as Jacob’s Pillow, was 
brought from that country by Edward I. 

In the A mbulatory is sit¬ 
uated the monument to General Wolfe, who 
crushed the Bourbon lilies on the Heights of 
Abraham at Quebec. In the north transept 
the monuments most conspicuous are those 
of John Philip Kemble, in the character of 
Cato; Marquis of Londonderry, whose cel¬ 
ebrated public career is deeply recorded in 
history, and whose memory is particularly 
cherished by the people of Ireland, who 
will never forget the statesman of the 
legislative union; William, earl of Mans¬ 
field, with the statues of Justice and Wis¬ 
dom ; William Pitt, earl of Chatham, with 
the figures of Prudence and Fortitude, 
Peace and Neptune at the base, resting on 
a dolphin. The nave contains the monu¬ 
ments 6f Mrs. Oldfield, the actress; Con¬ 
greve, the dramatist; Lord Holland, with 
the statues of Genius, Science, Literature, 
Charity, and Justice; also one erected by 
George III. to Major Andr6, who was exe¬ 
cuted as a spy by our commander in tiie 
Revolutionary War. Fox, Percival, Wood- 
worth, and others, are also interred here, 
and have monuments fitting their memory. 

Contiguous to Westminster Abbey, and 
also to the Westminster Bridge, are the 
Houses of ParHament, or new Palace of 
Westminster, a magnificent Gothic struc¬ 
ture, covering eight acres of ground, and 
erected on the site of the old houses of 
Parliament, which were destroyed by fire 
in 1834. It has a river front of 900 feet, 
raised upon a terrace of Aberdeen granite, 
ornamented with statues, shields, etc. The 
cost of this structure was about $8,000,000. 
The House of Lords may bo visited on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays by ticket from 
the lord chamberlain. To hear the debates 
in the House an order from a peer is indis¬ 
pensable, and in the House of Commons 
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tf order from a member. The Houat of 
Pun k profudely gilded, and painted in a 
series of freaeoea, representing the Spirit 
of Jostice and Spirit of Chivalry, by Mac- 
liie; Bapdam of Ethelbert, by Dyer; Ed¬ 
ward III. conferring the Order of the Gar¬ 
ter on the Black Prince; and the Prince 
of Ifalee committed to prison for his as- 
ttoH on Judge Gascoigne. This HwH is 
100 feet long, 45 wide, and 45 high. There 
are eighteen statues of barons in niches be¬ 
tween the windows who signed the Magna 
Charta. In this room the queen sits on 
the gorgeously gilt and canopied throne 
when she opens the Parliament. In the 
centre is the woolsack of the Chancellor of 
England—a large, square bag of wool, used 
as a seat, witbont back or arms, and cov¬ 
ered with red cloth. The ilouae of Cam- 
■Mas is the same height and width as the 
Dwds, bat not so long. It is also less 
gaodily decorated, but still very magnih- 
eently. At the north end is the speaker’s 
diair. There are galleries along the sides 
tad ends, one of which, immediately back 
of the speaker, is appropriated to the re¬ 
porters of newspapers. The original ceil¬ 
ing was much higher than the present 
ooe; the proportions being bad for hearing, 
o«n«ed an alteration to be made, which was 
by BO means an improvement. Besides 
two apartments, the House of Peers 
tad House of Commons, there are numer- 
ont others belonging to the noble structure. 
Tbo Librarin and Committee-rooms are sit- 
*“ted on the river-flront. On the side con- 
tunions to Westminster Abbey are the Fs^o- 
ria T Mter, the R^al Staircase, St. Stephen's 
and Corridor, and Chai^Uor's Corri- 
At the sooth end arc the Queen's Rbb- 
••?-n»osi,the Guard-room, etc. At the north 
^ are located the Clockiwer and the 
^ptaiePi Residence. The Queen’s Robing- 
"*oro u frescoed illustrating the story of 
King Arthnr, and that of the Peers with sub- 
jrets from the history of the Bible. The 
frescoes in the Royal Gallery well repre- 
•ret events in English histor}'. The first 
^the series, representing the meeting of 
"dlington and Blucher after the battle 
of Waterloo, has been contributed by Mr. 
^tecUse. 45 feet long bv 12 feet high. The 
PoeU'ffaii is to represent scenes from the 
'Onions of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
Scott, Pope, Dryden,Chaucer, and Spenser, 
ibe Palace of Westminster is surmounted 


by three towers. When the queen opens 
Parliament in person, the following de¬ 
scription of the opening in February, 1871, 
is in the usual way: The peeresses and 
other ladies for whom places had been re¬ 
served in the House of Lords began to ar¬ 
rive early, and by 1 o’clock the House pre¬ 
sented a spectacle with which surely no 
other in the world could vie. The “ cross” 
benches, between the bar of the House and 
the table, had been arranged for the occa¬ 
sion longitudinally, and a space had been 
railed off on the ministerial side, at the end 
nearest the throne, for the accommodation 
of the diplomatic body. The cross bench¬ 
es, the judges’ benches between the table 
and the woolsack, and the front bench on 
either side of the House, were left at the 
disposal of the peers, but the back benches 
on botl^sides of the gallery were occupied 
by peeresses and other ladies of distinction. 
The peers, who walked about greeting their 
friends, or who occupied the front or cross 
benches, added little but color to the gen¬ 
eral effect; for their robes formed an ef¬ 
fectual disguise to grace of figure or digni¬ 
ty of carriage, and in some cases served 
also to disguise even tolerably familiar 
lineaments. While the House was os yet 
comparatively thin, a few of the arrivals 
attracted notice, and among these were 
Lords Houghton, Cairns, and Lucan, the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of St. 
David's, Winchester, Gloucester, and Pe¬ 
terborough. The bishops mostly gathered 
upon the bench in front of the diplomatic 
b^y, and fourteen of the judges took their 
seats on the benches allotted to them. The 
members of the diplomatic body vied with 
I the ladies in their contribution of gold and 
I color to the assembly. As 2 o’clock ap¬ 
proached the Duke of Cambridge enter^ 
the House, wearing his robes over bis 
field-marshal’s uniform, and by that time 
rather more than a hundred peers were 
present In a few moments all rose at the 
entrance of their royal highnesses the 
Princess of Teck and the Princess Chris¬ 
tian, who took places towards the ends of 
the woolsack, facing the throne. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were the 
next arrivals, and the prince, after speak¬ 
ing to the princess and some of the peers, 
took the chair on the right of the throne, 
while the Princess of Wales occupied the 
centre of the woolsack. At 12 minutes 
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past 2 the door on the right of the throne 
■was thrown open for the entrance of her 
majesty, who was preceded by Lord Gran¬ 
ville carrying the sword of state, by the 
Marquis of Winchester with the cap of 
maintenance, and by Lord Bessborough 
with the crown. Her majesty wore black 
velvet bordered with ermine, a white cap 
surmounted by a small crown, a necklace 
of diamonds, and the Order of the Garter; 
and was followed by their royal highnesses 
the Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and by 
Prince Arthur, who wore a dark green 
rifle uniform. The robe of state had pre¬ 
viously been placed on the throne, and 
when the queen seated herself the Princess 
Louise arranged its folds around her maj¬ 
esty. The princesses then remained stand¬ 
ing on the steps to the left of the throne, 
in front of the vacant chair of the roj'al 
consort. Lord Granville stood immediate¬ 
ly on the left, Lords Bessborough and 
Winchester on the right of the throne, and 
Prince Arthur to the right of the Prince 
of Wales. A messenger was then dis¬ 
patched to summon the House of Commons 
to the presence of the queen, and a few 
minutes of absolute stillness and silence 
followed—a striking contrast to the rustle 
of silks and the murmur of voices that had 
prevailed but a short time before. Then 
there came a sound of quick'y trampling 
feet, constantly increasing in intensity, 
until Mr. Speaker made his appearance at 
the bar of the House, followed by the usual 
and often described rush of the more swift 
and active of the members. In the front 
rank of these was the prime minister, look¬ 
ing as if his rest during the vacation had 
been of no small service to him. As soon 
as the noise of the arrival had been hushed, 
the lord chancellor advanced to the foot of 
the throne, and said that he was command¬ 
ed by her majesty to read the speech, and 
that he would do so in her majesty’s own 
words. At this statement there was prob¬ 
ably some general sense of disappointment. 
As the chancellor proceeded, the queen sat 
with eyes cast down, and almost absolute¬ 
ly still, a single slight movement of the 
fan being all that was at any time percep¬ 
tible. Adjoining the building just de- 
8cril)ed is WestmiTuter Hall, teeming with 
historical associations of kings, queens, 
and princes, and the scene of coronation 
bannuets for ages. Immediately facing the 
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houses of Parliament, on the opposite side 
of the Thames, is St. Thomas’s Hospital, a 
most imposing structure. 

The Thames Embankment should be ex¬ 
amined here. This magnifleent work re¬ 
claimed fifty acres of land from the Thames 
at an expense of ^2,500,000, and gave it to 
the citizens of London for a promenade. 

St.Pautt CcUhedral^ situated in the most 
central part of the metropolis, is its most 
prominent object: it stands on the elevated 
position at the end of Lndgate Hill, and its 
lofty dome may be seen for miles around; 
the magnifleent deep tones of its great bell, 
which is only tolled on the occasion of a 
death in the royal family, but strikes the 
hours, can be heard far out of the city; it 
is 10 feet in diameter, and weighs 4^ tons. 
On this site formerly stood another Cathe¬ 
dral, three or four hundred years previous 
to the Norman Conquest, which was de¬ 
stroyed by the great fire of 1666. The 
present edifice was erected under the direc¬ 
tion of Sir Christopher Wren; built in the 
form of a cross, 514 feet long and 287 wide. 
One architect and one master-mason spent 
thiriy-Jive years of labor upon this building; 
and, when familiar with the fact that near¬ 
ly all such edifices on the Continent took 
centuries to erect, it is a remarkable fact 
that it was commenced and finished under 
the same bishop, the same architect, and 
the same mason; the remains of the im¬ 
mortal architect arc deposited in the vaults 
of the Cathedral, as well as those of Wel¬ 
lington and Nelson, who lie side by side; 
the last-named reposes in a coflin made of 
the main-mast of the ship “ L’Orient,” 
which Nelson captured from the French: 
it was sent to him by Captain Hallowell. 
It is said that Nelson had it set up behind 
his chair in the cabin of his ship. His out¬ 
side coffin was made originally for Henry 
VIII. The cost of the whole building, 
which is of Portland stone, W’as nearly 
$4,000,000, and was built from the pro- 
ceeds of a tax on the coal brought into the 
port of London daring its erection. The 
principal monuments in St.Paul’s are Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, Dr. Johnson's, Nel¬ 
son’s, Bishop Heber’s, Sir John Moore’s, 
Abercrombie’s, and John Howard’s. The 
remains of Benjamin West, Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and James 
Barry also lie here. Although St-Panl’s 
lacks the beauty and interest of St. Peter'a. 
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and other Continental chniches, yet the im¬ 
pression produced upon entering is remark- 
aUy fine. The choir is extremely beanti- 
fol and rich in magnificent carvings. The 
body of the Cathedral is open at all times 
to the public, admission free; but if you 
wish to have a splendid view of London, 
you must make the ascent to a ball over 
^ steps, to visit which and the interme¬ 
diate statioos it will cost you 3s. 2d.: thus, 
to the whispering gallery, 6d.; to the ball, 
li. 6d.; to the great bell, model room, and 
lihraiy, 8d.; then to the vaults to see Nel¬ 
son’s moDumeut, 6d,; in all about 80 cts. 
This might seem an unreasonable charge 
for risitiug a church by those who have 
seen all the galleries and churches of Rus- 
m, Fnnce, and Austria without expending 
a sou; but we must remember that these 
countries are despotic, and England isyVve, 
and that in free countries the poor have to 
pay immensely for their freedom. Service 
on Sundays at 9.45,3.15, and 7; and week 
days at 8, 9.45, and 4. 

Temfie Ckarch^ near Temple Bar. con- 
siits of two parts, the “ Round” Church 
and “Choir.” The Round Church was 
commenced in the 12th century by Hera- 
cltos, Patriarch of Jerusalem. The Choir 
was finished in 1240, and is in the early 
style of English architecture. The whole 
chareh was restored at a cost of ^350,000 
about 1840. This was the church of the 
Kuights Templar, and monuments of sev¬ 
eral members of that order may be seen in 
the tiiforinm of the church. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith was buried east of the choir. The 
incumbent of the temple is called the 
^‘Master,”and occupies an office of con¬ 
siderable dignity. Hooker, the author, 
was master for six years. In former years 
lawyers received their clients in the round 
of the church, each one occupying his own 
place. Benchers and students only are 
adfflitt^ to the choir. The round is open 
to all. The choral services on Sunday are 
finely performed. 

St. Bartholomew the West Smith- 
field, is the oldest and one of the most in¬ 
teresting churches in London. It was 
foonded by Prior Rahere in 1102. This 
Rabere was companion of Hereward, the 
*^last of the Saxons.” Notice his tomb, 
with effigy, on the north side of the altor. 
On the opposite side is the monument to 
Rir Walter Mildmay, founder of Emman¬ 


uel College, Cambridge. The church was 
built in the Norman style of architecture, 
but its entrance-gate from Smithfield is a 
handsome specimen of the early English 
style. Hogarth, the painter, was baptized 
here in 1697. Immediately opposite St. 
Bartholomew’s Gate stood the stake where 
Bloody Mary burned her victims. 

St. Senior., Southwark, founded by Hen¬ 
ry VIII. in 1540, built in the early English 
style. The choir and Lady Chapel are the 
only imrtions that remain of the original 
church, both of which have recently been 
restored. The Lady Chapel was used, un¬ 
der the reign Bloody Maiy,” as a court 
for the trial of heretics. There is a monu¬ 
ment to John Gower the poet. Several 
eminent persons have been buried here, 
among others the poet Massinger, Edmund 
Shakspeare the actor (brother to William 
Sbakspeare), Philip Henslowc, manager of 
the Globe Theatre and friend of the poet, 
and Fletcher, Beaumont’s associate. 

St. Mary4e-BoWy or Bow Church, U lo¬ 
cated in a very conspicnous position on the 
south side of Cheapside, and has a spire 
of extreme beauty, designed by Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren. The consecration of the 
Bishop of London takes place here. No¬ 
tice the fine old Norman crypt on which 
Sir Christopher erected the present edifice. 
The arches are “bows,” hence the name 
of the church. All persons bom within 
sound of “Bow-bells,” the bells of this 
church, are termed “ Cockneyt.'^ The bells 
are ten in number; the largest weighs over 
63 cwt., and the smallest over 8 cwt. The 
tower in which they are placed is 235 feet 
high. It was from the site of the balcony 
in the present tower that the kings former¬ 
ly sat to see the tournaments and ridings 
in Cheapside. 

St, Mary4e~Savoy was fo^erly the chap¬ 
el of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist. 
It is situated between the river and the 
Strand; was erected during the reign of 
Henry VIII. on the site of the palace of 
Savoy. It is the property of the crown, 
being part of the estate of the Dnchy of 
Lancaster. It was destroyed by fire in. 
1864, and restored by Queen Victoria 1865. 
The present beautiful ceiling is an exact 
copy of the previous one, containing de¬ 
vices on arms of the Dukes of Lancaster. 
There is a memorial window from the 
queen to the prince consort; it is in the 
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east end, which is ornamented with Gothic 
niches. 

St. James's^ Piccadilly^ Westminster, is 
one of Sir Christopher Wren’s master¬ 
pieces as far as the interior is concerned; 
the exterior, however, has little to boast 
of in the way of beauty. The church 
is noteworthy for the last resting-place 
of numerous celebrities. Lord Chester¬ 
field, of world-wide notoriety, and the 
great Earl of Chatham, were both baptized 
here. 

Notice the marble font, by Gibbons ; also 
the foliage over the altar, by the same 
sculptor. The present organ, made for 
James II., was presented to this church 
by his daughter Mary. Among those bur¬ 
ied here were Sir John Malcolm, soldier 
and diplomat; James Gillray, caricaturist; 
Sir William Jones, Oriental scholar; Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope ; D’Urfey, 
dramatist; the handsome Earl of Romney 
(the Henry Sydney of De Grammont’s 
Memoirs); and Vanderveldes, senior and 
junior, the artists. 

St. Martin - in - the - Fid h (Trafalgar 
Square) was erected between the years 
1721 and 1726. The portico is considered a 
very beautiful piece of architecture. This 
church is also the burial-place of numer¬ 
ous eminent persons, among whom may be 
mentioned the poet Sir John Davys, the 
authors James Stewart and James Smith, 
the painters Hilliard and Paul Vdnsomer, 
Nell Gwynne, Jack Sheppard, etc. The 
register records the baptism of the cele¬ 
brated Lord Bacon. 

St. Helen's^ Bishopsgate Street. The 
church of the Priory of the Nuns of St. 
Helen’s was founded in 1216 by WUliam 
Basing, Dean of St. Paul’s. There is lit¬ 
tle to attract attention here except its an¬ 
tiquity, and the tombs of Sir John Crosby, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and others. 

St. Giles's, Cripplegate, was built in 1645, 
and was one of the churches which escaped 
the great fire. It is interesting as the bur¬ 
ial place of Milton ; Fox, of martyr noto¬ 
riety, was also buried here. The register 
records the marriage of the Protector Crom¬ 
well, and the burial of Defoe in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

St. George's, Hanover Square, built by 
John James at the commencement of the 
18th century. It contains some fine paint¬ 
ed windows brought from Mechlin. Near- 
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ly all the fashionable marria^ in London 
take pUce here. 

Sir Christopher Wren distingubhed him¬ 
self in the designs of churches, having built 
fifty-three since the time of the great fire. 
Of the more recent structures, one of the 
most noticeable is St.'Stephen’s, of Gothic 
architecture, and erecthd at the expense of 
Mbs Burdett Coatts. Oh Sunday a most 
exquisite' choral service is performed. St. 
Maiy^lebone, in the Marylebone Road, is 
elaborately finished, and the services here 
are very impressive. Among the Roman 
Catholic churches the most important is 
St. George’s Cathedral, near the ^thlehem 
Hospital: it is a massive Gothic structure, 
but has never been finished, in consequence 
of a deficient amount of funds. Of the sen¬ 
sation religions establishments, however, 
none can compete with that of Spurgeon’s 
Tabemade: here the celebrated preacher 
entices the curious crowd, sometimes num¬ 
bering four or five thousand. WhitekaU 
Chapd was formerly the Banqueting House 
of the palace of Whitehall, and at the time 
of the fire in 1695 it was the bnly pdrtion 
of the palace -which escaped destruction. 
The present edifice was erected in the time 
of James L, and is regarded as a most in¬ 
teresting specimen of Italian architecture. 
The interior is about 113 feet long and 56 
wide; the ceiling w’as painted by Rdtm 
in memory of James I. In front of one 
of the windows Charles I. suffered death 
on the scaffold. 

The Tower of London, supposed to have 
been commenced by Julius Caesar. Al¬ 
though most writers say that William the 
Conqueror first commenced it in 1078, still 
we have the authority of Shakspeare for 
saying it was begun by the Roman emper¬ 
or. In Richard III., Act iii., scene 1, 
Prince Edward says, 

“ I do not like the Tower, of any place : 

Did Julius (Jie-Rr bnild that place, roy lord f 

OUmter. He did, my gracious k^, begin dist 
place. 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Princ'\ Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Bucoeesively from age to age he built it? 

Bvekingham. Upon record, my gracioai lord. ** 

This celebrated fortress is situated at the 
eastern extremity of the city, and is sepa¬ 
rated from the thickly populated portion 
of the city by what is called Tower Hill* 
It covers about twelve acres of ground, and 
is surrounded by a moat, which, since 1843, 
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bas been used as a garden. On the river I in which Sir Walter Raleigh was imninred 
sde is an entrance called the Traitor’s | is here shown: he was confined three dif« 
Gate, through which persons of state were | ferent times in the Tower, and here bis son 
amveyedm boats after their trial. With- | Carew was bom. The block upon which 
io the famous structure are nnmerona Lord Lovat was beheaded is also shown, 
baildings, inclndihg the Barracks, Armory, The Lion Tower, on the right as yon enter, 
Jewel-house, White Tower, St. Peter’s was for GOO years the royal menagerie: the 
Tower, Bloody Tower, where Richard III. few animals remaining were removed to the 
murdered his nephews; the Bewyer Tow- Zoological Gardens in the reign of William 
er, where the Duke of Clarence was drown- IV. On the way to the Jewel-house are 
ed in a butt of M al m sey ; the Brick Tower, some interesting specimens of cannon, etc. 
in which the Lady Jane Grey was confined; The Jewel-house contains aB the crown- 
the Beauchamp Tower, the prison of Anne jewels of England; they are inclosed in 
Boleyn, and numerous other buildings. In an immense case, around which you walk 
addibkHi to the Tower’s original use as a and listen to the description. Imminent 
fortress, H was the residence of the mon- among them is the crown made fur the cur- 
aichs of England down to the time of Eliza- onation of Queen Victoria, at an expense 
beth, and a prison for state criminals; and of about $600,000. Among the profusion 
numerous are the kings, queens, warriors, of diamonds Is the large mby worn by the 
and statesmen who have not only been im- Black Prince; the crown made for the cor- 
priaooed, but murdered within its walls, onation of Charles II.; the crown of the 
The historioB of Lady Jane Grey, Catharine Prince of Wales and that of the late Prince 
Howard, Anne Boleyn, Sir Walter Raleigh, Consort; crown made for the coronation of 
Lord William Rnssell, the Protector Som- the queen of James II., also her ivory scep- 
erset, ^ Thomas More, M’^illiam Wallace, tre. The coronation spoon, and bracelets, 
and King John of France, do they not live royal spurs, swords of Mercy and Justice, 
in the remembrance of eveiy historical are among the other jewels. Here, too, is 
reader ? These old towers are very inter- the silver-gilt baptismal font, in which is 
esting, but only a few of them are open to deposited the christening water for the roy- 
the public. In addition to the historic al children, and the celebrated Koh-i-noor 
points of interest which you visit, you will diamond, the present property of Queen 
be conducted through the Armoriet and Victoria, and the object of great interest at 
Jewel-house, fear which yon must purchase the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851. 
tickets, price one English ahilling; and, It formerly belonged to Runjeet Singh, 
after waiting nutil a party is collected, chiefofLahore, and was called the ^^Monnt- 
which is done every half hour, a warder, ain of Light” 
dressed as a yeoman of the time of Henry 

Vm., will show yon through the Armory, The British Museum is a magnificent 
and then intnist you to Uie care of a female, edifice, erected between 1828 and 1854, in 
who wiU describe the use and value of the the Grecian style of architecture. It is 
Italia in the Jewel-house. situated in Great Ruaaell Street, Blooms- 

Thc Hone Armory^ built in 1826, is an bury, and is open to the public Mondays, 
extensive gallery, in which is a finely-ar- Wednesdays, and Fridays. It is closed 
ranged collection of armor used from the from the Ist to the 7th of January, the 1st 
1^ to the 18th century, including suits to the 7th of May, and the 1st to the 7th of 
Bade for dififoreat distingniahed person- September inclusive; also on Asb-Wednes- 
ages; among these is that worn by the day, Good-Friday, and on Christmas days. 
Prince of Wales, son of James I.; Henry The hours are from 10 to 4 during January, 
VIII.; Dudley, earl of Leicester; Charles February, November, and December; from 
I.; and John of Gaunt; a suit worn at the 10 to 5 during March, April, September, 
Eglinton tonmament, io 1839, by the Mar- and October; and from 10 to 6 during May, 
qnis of Waterford. From the Horse Ar- June, July, and August; also in soromer, 
mory yon are conducted into Quern Eliztv- Saturday afternoons. 
hdJCi Armory^ filled with arms and relics: The Medal and Print Room can only be 

it is located within the walls of the White seen by particolar permission; the last 
Tower, which are 14 feet thick. The room named ia closed on Saturdays. 
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A catalogue should be purchased on en« 
tering (price one shilling). 

The British Museum may be said to 
have been founded by Sir Hans' Sloane, 
who made an offer to the British Parlia¬ 
ment of his then large library (1753) for 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars^ 
said to have cost one hundred and fifty 
thousand. This offer was accepted after his 
death, and the following large additions 
made to the library: First the sum of one 
and a half millions of dollars was raised by 
lottery; fifty thousand dollars paid for the 
Sloane Museum; the Royal Library of the 
Kings of England; fifty thousand dollars 
for the Harleian Collection; George Ill. 
presented a large and valuable collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in 1801; Major Ed¬ 
wards thirty-five thousand dollars and a 
large collection of books; the Reverend C. 
Cracherode's collection of books and prints, 
valued at two hundred thousand dollars; 
Garrick’s large collection of plays. Large 
bequests were also made by Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir William Musgrave, Dr. Birch, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt,and George III. There 
was also purchased by the British Museum 
the Elgin Marbles, valued at one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars; Town- 
ley Marbles, valued at one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars; Phigalean Marbles, 
ninety thousand; Blaca’s collection, val¬ 
ued at two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars; Dr. Burney’s MSS,, sixty-five 
thousand dollars; Lansdowne MSS. at 
twenty-five thousand, with numerous oth¬ 
er collections. 

The ancient sculpture in this museum 
is considered the most perfect in Europe; 
commencing with the Egyptian, the speci¬ 
mens are very complete through the Assyr¬ 
ian, Grecian, and Roman. 

In one of the three halls devoted to the 
Egj'ptian Antiquities may be seen the cel¬ 
ebrated Ro$etta Stone^ which furnished Dr. 
Young with the clew for deciphering the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics; the inscription it 
contains is three times repeated in hiero¬ 
glyphics in a written character called De¬ 
motic, and in the Greek language; the 
stone is three feet long, two feet five inches 
broad, and about ten inches thick. It was 
found near the Rosetta mouth of the NUe 
by M. Bouchard, a French officer, and came 
into the hands of the English at the capit¬ 
ulation of Alexandria, one of the articles 
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of the capitulation being that all objects of 
art collected by the French Institute in 
Egypt should be delivered to the English. 

Notice specially the Elgin Marbles, so 
called from Lord Elgin, who, while embas¬ 
sador at the Porte, obtained finuans from 
the sultan to remove from Athens some 
of the finest specimens of Grecian sculp¬ 
ture. Wc ha^y know whether the ad¬ 
vantage that thousands have of seeing 
these specimens, who would not otherwise 
see them, will caucel the shameful act of 
him who asked for the firman or of him 
who granted it, for the removal of these 
specimens from whence they {uroperly be¬ 
longed. 

The Phigalean Marble$ were found near 
the ancient city of Phigalea, in Arcadia. 

The yEgina Marbles are casts of groups 
taken from the Temple of J upiter Panbel- 
lenius, in the island of i£gina. 

The Haiicamasstts Marbles are from that 
ancient city in Asia Minor. 

The Famese Marbles were purchased 
from the King of Naples. 

The minor objects of Egyptian Antiqui¬ 
ty, the Etruscan^ Bnmze^ J/eio/, and Medi- 
aval Rooms,, wUl all well repay an exam¬ 
ination. The library of print^ books ex¬ 
ceeds (this year, 1871) 850,000, and is in¬ 
creasing at the rate of seventy-five thou¬ 
sand volumes yearly. Among the 1650 
different editions of the Bible is the first 
issued from the press, called the Maxarine 
Bible. It is printed on vellum, in the 
Latin language, by Guttenberg and Faust, 
in 1455. 

The Reading-room is a magnificent 
apartment, circular, surmounted by a dome 
140 feet in diameter, or one foot more thao 
St. Peter’s at Rome; it is 106 feet high, 
and has accommodation for three hundred 
readers, each with a desk. There are two 
tables exclusively set apart for ladies. 
This museum has the best zoological col- 
I lection in the world. In the gallery of 
natural history is the skeleton of a goril¬ 
la, purchased from M. Du Challlu. The 
MSS. rooms, print rooms, rooms devoted to 
mineralogy and geology, will all be exam¬ 
ined with great interest. 

The NationcU Picture GaUerg occupies 
the north side of Trafalgar l^uare, was 
founded in 1824, and the present building, 
which cost $500,000, was finished in 1838. 
Although not so lai^ as many galleries 
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en the Contment, it contains numerous 
gems. The Kojal Academy, ifhich for¬ 
merly occupied the eastern portion of this 
buildiiig, was removed, in 1869, to Burling¬ 
ton Gardens. 

The gallery is open to the public Mon¬ 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Satur¬ 
days, and to artistsThursdays and Fridays; 
from 10 to 5 in winter, and from 10 to 6 in 
summer. The last two weeks in Septem¬ 
ber and the month of Octo(^r it is dosed 
to the public. The Nationd Galleiy owes 
much of its importance to the numerous 
bequests of artists and private gentlemen. 
Mr.V'emon alone bequeathed 162 pictures, 
known as the Vernon Gallery; these, how¬ 
ever, have lately been removed to the 
Tomer collection. The Kensington Mu- 
seom was also a very* valuable bequest. 
The government has done much for the 
gallery; many valuable gems have been 
purchased for it. The number of pictures 
is about 800. Among the paintings of 
the Italian, Spanish, French, and Flemish 
schools may be noticed, by Raphael, St. 
Catharine of Alexandria, cost £b000; also 
Pope Julius 11. Correggio’s Holy Fam¬ 
ily, Ecce Homo, and Mercury instructing 
Cupid, coat $50,000. Rubens’s Judgment 
of Paris and Rape of the Sabines. Muril¬ 
lo’s Vision of a Knight, and Holy Family. 
Paul Veronese’s Family of Darius. Da 
Vinci’s Christ disputing in the Temple. 
Titian, Guido, Velasquez, Salvator R^, 
Bembnndt, and others, are also represent¬ 
ed. The Waterloo Vase; which stands in 
the hall, was captured from a French ship 
on her way from Carrara to Paris. 

The rooms are eleven in number, but a 
large property having recently been pur- 
oha^ in the rear of the gallery, a new 
and more commodious building will soon 
be erected. 

S(mtk Ketuington Museum^ Brompton, 
was (bunded in 1852 by the prince consort, 
end built on property purchased with the 
surplus funds derived ^m the exhibition 
of 1851. Admission free, Mondays, Tues¬ 
days, and Saturdays, from 10 A.M. to 10 
P.M. Students’ days, Wednesday, Thurs¬ 
day, and Friday, from 10 to 4; on these 
dayi sixpence amission fee. This large 
and wonderfully interesting collection of 
paintings, sculptures, jewels, porcelain, 
arms and armor, carvings in ivory, wood, 
and stone, ornamental furniture, tapestries. 


and embroideries, wUl well repay a visit 
of a whole day and evening. (You can ob¬ 
tain a good dinner at the restaurant, and 
the galleries are lighted at night.) There 
is an Art Library^ composed principally of 
works of reference in painting and sculp¬ 
ture, which may be consulted. 

The principal collections of paintings 
are the Sheepshanks collection, comprising 
234 oil paintings; the Vernon collection, 
162 in number, and the Cartoons of Raph¬ 
ael, from Hampton Court. There is also 
the large and valuable private collection 
belonging to Mrs. Henry T. Hope, loaned 
to the museum. The different coUections 
were arranged in the present new building 
in 1869. Notice specially the Prince Al¬ 
bert Gallery, which contains many objects 
of great interest. Over the refreshment 
rooms and retiring rooms for ladies is a 
theatre for the delivery of lectures. 

Among the Sheepshanks collection, 
which is composed principally of modern 
British artists, are several gems of Land¬ 
seer, Wilkie, and Leslie; also the Horm 
Fair of Rosa Bonheur. 

The Vernon collection contains many 
masterpieces of Gainsborough, Eastlake, 
Landseer, and Turner. The seven car¬ 
toons by Raphael were executed in 1514 
by command of Leo X., as patterns for 
tapestries in the Sistine Chapel.. The sub¬ 
jects are: Christ’s Charge to Peter; the 
Death of Ananias; Peter and John at the 
Beautiful Gate; Healing the Lame Man; 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra; Elymas the 
Sorcerer struck Blind; Paul Preaching at 
Athens, and the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. 

The National Portrait Gallery has been 
removed to this museum temporarily. Ex¬ 
amine the Meyrich Collection of Armor; 
also the Museum of Patents. 

The Royal Albert Hall of Arts was 
opened by the queen in 1871. It is de¬ 
signed for public meetings, concerts, and 
balls, and is capable of holding 15,000 peo¬ 
ple. It is built in the form of a circus, 200 
feet by 175, and is beautifully decorated. 
The queen Imd the corner-stone May 20th, 
1868. It is situated a short distance from 
the Kensington Museum. 

SoanFs Musewm, 18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
A most interesting collection of art. It is 
open to visitors on Wednesdays, Thurs- 
1 days, and Fridays, from 10 to 4 daring the 
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months of April, May, Jnne, July, and 
August. The collection occupies twenty- 
four rooms, every portion of which is filled. 
One of the principal objects of attraction 
is an Egyptian sarcophagus, dbeoyered by 
Belzoni in 1716, said to have been that of 
the father of Ramesos the Great. It was 
purchased by Sir John Soane for $10,000. 
Hogarth’s celebrated series of eight pic¬ 
tures, entitled the Rake’s Progress, are also 
in this museum, as well as his series of 
election pictures. Notice the set of Napo¬ 
leon medals, formerly the property of the 
Empress Josephine. 

The Ecui India J/tiseum, India Office, 
Downing Street, open to the public fh>m 
10 to 4. It contains not only a curious 
collection of Oriental dresses, instruments, 
idob, trinkets, etc., but a collection of the 
chief natural productions of India, with 
specimens of the arts and manufactures of 
tluit countT)'. 

The Royal College of Surgeons^ Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. Admittance by order from a 
member, Mondays,Tue8days, Wednesday's, 
and Thursdays, from 12 to 4, except Sep¬ 
tember. The present building was erect¬ 
ed in 1885, and cost $200,000. ThU col¬ 
lection, which contains upward of twenty 
thousand specimens, b arranged in two 
apartments, one the Physiological Depart¬ 
ment, the other the Pathological Depart¬ 
ment. There are some most remarkable 
specimens of monstrosity in nature in this 
building. Among these is a monstrous fes- 
tos, found in the abdomen of a lad of sev¬ 
enteen years. A female twin monster unit¬ 
ed crosswise; the mother was only seven¬ 
teen years of age. The intestines of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., showing the prog¬ 
ress of the dbease of which he died. The 
skeleton of the Irish giant O’Brien, eight 
feet in height; and the skeleton of the Ital¬ 
ian dwarf Caroline Crachami, twenty inch¬ 
es in height; also the skeleton of the huge 
elephant Ckunee^ formerly exhibited on 
Covent Garden stage, with many other ob¬ 
jects of interest 

United Service Whitehall, found¬ 

ed in 1830. Admittance, only by member’s 
introduction or order, daily, from April to 
September, 11 to 6; October to April, 11 
to 4. Thb museum is one of the most 
interesting in London. In addition to the 
numerous relics it contains, specimens of 
all the different improved arms of the day 
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may be seen, from the steel siege gun of 
Krupp to the Henry Maitine rifie (the 
latest invention); also specimens of shells 
from one yard in diameter down, with 
modeb of all the btest improvements in 
vesseb of war, including a l^utiful model 
of the unfortunate Captain. Also models, 
on a brge scale, of the Battle of Waterloo, 
the Siege of Sevastopol, Battle of Trafal¬ 
gar. A skeleton of Marengo, the Arab 
war-horsn whbh Napoleon rode at the bat¬ 
tle of Waterloo; the sword worn by Gen¬ 
eral Wolf at the battle of Quebec; Cap¬ 
tain Cook’s chronometer; numerous Arc¬ 
tic relics of Sir John Franklin. Notice the 
stuffed figure, and read the curious his¬ 
tory of the dog “ Bob,” which made the 
campaign of the Crimea. 

Mueeum of Practical Geology^ Jermyn 
Street. Open gratuitously every day, ex¬ 
cept Sunday and Friday, from 10 to 4. 
This valuable museum, which b a school 
of mines, was opened in 1851. Its collec¬ 
tion illustrates the mineral products of 
Great Britain and her colonies; also the 
application of geology to practical pur¬ 
poses, with numerous modeb of mining 
machinery. I.ectures are delivered dur¬ 
ing the season to working-men, illustrating 
the collection and the working of geology. 

Madame Tmeaude Wax-warfe$^ Baker 
Street, Portman Square. Thb vei^' in¬ 
teresting collection of wax figures is open 
day and evening. The evening is the 
best time to visit it. Doors open from 10 
to 6, and from 8 to 12. Admittance, one 
shilling; to the chamber of horrors, Gd. ex¬ 
tra. The principal objects of attraction 
are the carriages and relics of Napoleon, 
including the camp-bed on which he died; 
the reigning queen, with her children and 
prince consort; Wellington as he by in 
state; the portrait gallery; and the wax 
figures of all the horrible murderers of 
modem times. 

Buckingham Palace^ the residence of her 
majesty Queen Victoria, when in London, 
may be visited by obtaining a ticket from 
the lord chamberlain. It stands at the 
west end of St. James’s Park. The princi¬ 
pal apartments are the throne - room, li¬ 
brary, green drawing-room, sculpture gal¬ 
lery, in all of which are some fine paint¬ 
ings: the principal is a Rembrandt^ for 
which 5000 guineas were paid by George 
IV. The interior of the pabce is grand. 
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bat dark, and lamps are frequently kept 
ligfated in many of the apartments through 
the day. In the garden is a very pretty 
smnmtf-boase, ornamented with frescoes 
by distinguish^ artists, such as Landseer, 
Maelise, and others. Queen Victoria re¬ 
sided at Buckingham, when in town, since 
18S7, up to the death of the Prince Con¬ 
sort. She has dollars settled 

upon her yearly, all of which, with the ex¬ 
ception of 300,000 dollars, is spent by the 
lord chamberlain and lord steward of the 
honaehold, and other officers of the court. 
The picture-gallery contains a choice col¬ 
lection by first-elm artists. The Rotfcd 
Memt^ close by, should be visited; to do 
to, obtain an order from the Master of the 
Horse. Here are kept all the state horses 
sad carriages. 

8t.Jawte»'i Palace^ the residence of the 
English sovereigns previous to Victoria’s 
occupation of Buckingham Palace; the 
qseen holds her drawing-rooms here, it be¬ 
ing better adapted for the purpose than 
BiKkingham. Of late years the Prince 
sad Princess of Wales have been holding 
the ** drawing-rooms” instead of the queen. 
It is by no means pleasing in its external 
appearance. This palace is rich in histor¬ 
ic associations: George IV. was bom 
here; so also was the son of James II. by 
Mary of Modena. It was currently report¬ 
ed t^t this child, afterward known as the 
Old Pretender, was not the son of the queen, 
but was conveyed to her bed in a warming- 
pan. Miss Vane, one of the maids of honor, 
was here delivered of a child, whose father 
was Frederick, prince of Wales. Here died 
Maiy I.; also Henry, son of James I.; here 
Charles 1. took the last leave of his chil- 
<heQ; here Howard, husband of Mrs. How¬ 
ard, countess of SufiTolk, and mistress of 
George 11., made a public demand for his 
wife, and was quieted by a pension of 
•3000. Every information respecting the 
mode of presentation will be cheerfully fnr- 
obhed by the American embassador. The 
•cats in the chapel royal are appropriated 
to the nobility; and tickets, issued by the 
lord efaamberiaiu, are very difficult to pro- 
eore. 

Whittkall^ the former palace of the kings 
of &igland from Henry VIII. to William 
HI., is at present only represented by 
the Baaqnering-house, designed by Ini^ 
loMs. The whole palace was intended to 


have been bnilt in the same style as the 
Banqueting-house, but the design was nev¬ 
er carried out. The ceiling was painted 
on canvas by Rubens, and represents the 
apotheosis of James I. Charles I. was ex- 
eented on a scafiTold in front of this house. 

Marlborough House^ Pall-Mall, St. 
James’s, the residence of the Prince of 
Wales, was erected by the great Duke of 
Marlborongb. It was bought by the crown 
in 1817 for the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold, subsequently King Leo¬ 
pold I. of the Belgians, who lived here 
many years; as did also Queen Adelaide, 
widow of William IV. 

Kennngton Palace is a large building, 
the former residence of the Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, purchased by William 111. The up- 
per story of the building was bnilt by the 
same monarch. Queen Victoria was bora 
here in 1819, and held here her first coun¬ 
cil in 1887. William III., Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne, and George II I. all died here. 
Its famous collection of pictures has been 
divided amongst other palaces. 

PAI4ACBS AND MANSIONS OF THB NOBIL¬ 
ITY. 

Lamheth Palace^ situated on the Thames, 
and nearly opposite the new houses of Par¬ 
liament, is the residence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and dates back to the ISth 
centnry. The chapel is the oldest part of 
the edifice, which exhibits numerous vari¬ 
eties of architecture. Its library contains 
25,000 volumes of well-selected books. 
The palace and library can be visited Mon¬ 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, with order 
from the Archbishop. The income of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as head of the 
Church of England, is $60,000 per annum. 
The church adjoining the palace is the 
mother church of Lambeth, and here sev¬ 
eral of the archbishops are interred. 

Apsley House^ Hyde Park Corner, the 
city residence of the late Duke of Welling¬ 
ton from 1820 to 1852. The most import¬ 
ant room is that facing Hyde Park; here 
the celebrated Waterloo banquets were 
held, at which the duke presided until the 
time of his death. The front windows of 
the honse were covered with bnllet-proof 
iron shutters, the windows having been 
broken by the London mob during the Re¬ 
form Bill riots. The present duke had 
them removed in 1855. Apsley House con- 
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tains many fine paintings by Wilkie, Te¬ 
niers, Vel^qnez, Correggio, and others; 
among others, two full-length portraits of 
George IV., by Wilkie; full-length por¬ 
traits of the different sovereigns of Europe; 
two of Napoleon; Van Amburg and the 
Lions, by Landseer; Christ on the Mount 
of Olives, by Correggio. This picture, which 
is painted on panel, was captured in the 
carriage of Joseph Boniq>arte and restored 
to Ferdinand VII., who presented it to the 
duke. The celebrated Signing the Peace 
of Westphalia is also here. 

Stafford Hotue is probably the finest pri¬ 
vate mansion in England. It was orig¬ 
inally built for the Duke of York, son of 
George 111., but was sold to the Duke of 
Sutherland in 1841. The dining-room is 
very large and exceedingly beautiful. The 
pictures are distributed throughout the 
house: there is one hall or gallery, how¬ 
ever, devoted exclusively to paintings, con¬ 
taining works by Raphael, Guido, Titian, 
Velasquez, Tintoretto, Tenier, Poussin, 
and Watteau, and other first-class ancient 
and modem masters. Permission must be 
obtained from the duke to visit the house. 

Northumberland Home^ Charing Cross, 
the town residence of the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, built by the Earl of North¬ 
ampton at the commencement of the 17th 
century. It is surmounted by a lion, the 
crest of the Percies. It was originally 
called Suffolk House, but the daughter of 
the second Earl of Suffolk having married 
the Earl of Northumberland, this last pur¬ 
chased the house, since which time it has 
been called by its present name. The 
present facade was finbhed in 1749. The 
house is beautifully furnished, and con¬ 
tains many pictures by first-class artists, 
in addition to numerous copies after Raph¬ 
ael. 

Bridgewater Hou$e^ the residence of the 
Earl of Ellesmere. The collection of pic¬ 
tures in the gallery is one of the most com¬ 
plete and valuable private collections in 
Europe. It was left by the Duke of 
Bridgewater in 1803 to the late Earl of 
Ellesmere, and contains over three hun¬ 
dred first-class pictures. Forty-seven of 
these are from the celebrated Orleans col¬ 
lection : there are four Raphaels, four Ti¬ 
tians, five Domenichinos, five Rembrandts, 
three Rubens, seven Caraccis, two Guidos, 
eight Teniers, and other principal masters 
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in proportion. Days of admission, Mon¬ 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
from 10 to 5. Cards of admission may be 
obtained at Messrs. Smith's, 137 New ^nd 
Street. 

Grotvenor BoutCf the town residence of 
the Marquis of Westminster, is situated in 
Upper Grosvenor Street. The house, 
though handsome, is principally noted for 
contsuning the celebrated Grosvenor collec¬ 
tion of pictures, most of which were col¬ 
lected by Richard, first Earl of Grosvenor. 
Admission, only by order from the mar¬ 
quis, from 2 to 5 during the months of 
May and June. Rubens is here well rep¬ 
resented. 

Devonshire House^ Piccadilly; Montagus 
Bouse; Norfolk House; Hciland House; 
Bath House^ the residence of Lord Ashbur¬ 
ton ; Memchester House^ the residence of the 
Marquis of Hereford; House of Sir Robert 
Peek, have all got galleries of more or less 
importance, which, if the traveler hare 
time, he should visit. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Bark of EngUmd —the most extensive 
banking institution in the world—situated 
north of the Royal Exchange: about 1000 
clerks are constantly employed here, at 
salaries ranging from $250 to $6000 per 
annum. The buildings are rather low, and 
pecuhar in appearance; the^^ with Uie 
courts, include an area of about eight acres. 
Many of the offices are open to visitors, but 
the private ones can only be visited by an 
order from a director: the roost interest¬ 
ing apartments are the bullion office, weigh¬ 
ing office, treasury, and the apartment 
where the bank-notes are printed: here is 
a steam-engine, which moves printing-ma¬ 
chines, plate-presses, etc., and, from its 
beautiful movement, forms a very inter¬ 
esting sight. The management of the 
bank is invested in a governor, deputy 
governor, and twenty-four directors. No¬ 
tice especially the remarkable weighing 
machines. 

Royal Exchange is situated on Cheapside, 
and was opened by Queen Victoria October 
28th, 1844. The building cost $900,000. 
The Exchange consists of an open court 
surrounded by a colonnade, in which are 
statues of Queen Victoria, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, Sir Thomas Gresham, and Sir Hugh 
Myddleton. In the rear of the Exchange 
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is a sUtoe of the ^merican banker, George 
Peabody, seated in a chair; it is by the 
American sculptor. Story. Up one flight 
of stepe in the eastern portion of the build¬ 
ing are Lloyds Subscription Rooms, where 
^merchants most do congregate.*’ All 
merchants, shippers, underwriters, in fact 
every one engaged to any extent in busi¬ 
ness in the city, are members, and here is 
discussed all news, political, foreign, com- 
metcaal, or local. The number of sub¬ 
scribers is about two thousand. Admis¬ 
sion, il25; annual dues, f 21; if an under¬ 
writer, $52 50. 

Tie Hom$e^ the residence of the 

hrd msjror, is situated between Cheapside 
and Lombard Street. It was erected be¬ 
tween 1739 and 1741, and cost about 
1^,000. It is decorated with statues 
by modem artists. The principal ball is 
called the Egyptian Hall, and here, on 
Easter Monday, the lord mayor gives a 
banquet and ball to some three hundred 
and fifty persons. The lord mayor is 
elected from the board of aldermen every 
Sdtb of September, serving for one year 
only; his salary is $40,000, but he gener¬ 
ally spends much more. The lord mayors, 
in all ciiy celebrations, take precedence of 
members of the royal family. The entire 
is under his charge. The “Mayor’s 
Show” has ceased since 1867 to attract 
much attention. Now, on the day he is 
installed in office (9th of November)^ the 
procession starts from Guildhall at a trot, 
and, escorted by cavalry, passes through 
Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Strand to Westminster Hall, where he is 
sworn in by one of the barons of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and then returns by the same 
route to preside over the mayoralty dinner 
at GuUdball. 

(imldAoU is situated at the foot of King 
Street, Cheapside. The principal hall, 
which is used for public meetings of . the 
citizena, is 150 feet long by 50 broad, and 
contains some ordinary monuments.. The 
two giants in the hall, known as Gog and 
Magog, were formerly carried in the pro¬ 
cession on the “ Mayor’s Show” day. The 
common council chamber contains numer¬ 
ous portraits and statues; in this hall the 
mayor gives his inauguration dinner, at 
which the government ministers and great 
law ofllcers of the crown attend. The 
banquet usually costs over ten thousand 


dollars, half of which the mayor pays; the 
other half is paid by the two sheriffs.* 

The library of Guildhall contains 80,000 
volumes. 

GeneralPoet-offictj St Martin’s-le-Gnind, 
is a spacious building, in Ionic style, with 
lofty central portico. The establishment 
employs more than 20,000 clerks, carriers, 
etc., in different parts of the United King¬ 
dom ; about 600 millions of letters are de¬ 
livered annually—150 millions in London 
alone, in addition to 74,000,000 newspapers 
and 8,000,000 book parcels. The annual 
postage revenue amounts to 117,500,000. 

The Cuttom-houee is situated in Lower 
Thames Street, facing the river. It was 
erected between 1814 and 1817. Almost 
one half the custom dues of the United 
Kingdom, which amount to some hundred 
millions of dollars, are collected in London. 
Liverpool, which is the next principal city, 
only collects one fifth as much as London. 
Some 2400 clerks are employed, at an ex¬ 
pense of $1,400,000. 

Somenet House is situated in the Strand, 
and is a very large and handsome edifice. 
It was erected on the site of the Palace of 
the Protector Somerset, and is used for 
government offices, such as the Audit Of- 
fee, office of the Registrar General, the In¬ 
land Revenue Office^ and a branch of the 
Admiralty, the principal office being in 
Whitehall. 

Burlington Hau^, in Piccadilly, fohnerly 
the residence of the Lords of Burlington. 
It was purchased by the government in 
1854 for seven hundred thousand dollars. 
The whole has been reconstructed; on the 
site of the gardens have been erected the 
Had of Science, containing apartments for 
all learned societies, the new academy ex¬ 
hibition rooms of the Royal Academy of 
Art. In addition to the council-room, of¬ 
fices, and schools of drawing, there are 
thir^n halls where the annual exhibition 
of modem artists in painting and sculp¬ 
ture takes place. There is also a hall 
where the annual banquet is held, and a 
theatre for lectures and the distribution of 
prizes. 

The annual exhibition of pictures by 
living artists opens the first Monday in 
May, and is open for three months. No 
one artist can send more than eight pic¬ 
tures ; an amateur only one. Pictures are 
forwarded one month before the opening 
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of the exhibition. All pictnrei are exam¬ 
ined by a council, which decides whether 
the work is entitled to a place in the exhi¬ 
bition. 

The Univernty of London is also in the 
gardens of Burlington House. It was 
founded in 1837, and ranks first among the 
educational establishments of the metrop¬ 
olis; the bnilding is one of the handsomest 
modem edifices in London. This univer¬ 
sity has nothing to do with the business 
of education, it being established only for 
the purpose of conferring degrees on grad¬ 
uates of different London colleges. 

The Royal Mint, on Tower Hill, will well 
repay a visit to witness the powerful yet 
delicate machinery for stamping and cut¬ 
ting coin. An order must obtained in 
writing from the Master of the Mint; the 
order must be used on the day for which 
it is issued, and in making application you 
must state the name, address, and number 
of persons in the party. 

The Treasury Whitehall, situ¬ 

ated between the Horse Guards and Down¬ 
ing Street. This is the office of the Lord 
High Treasurer, who is the prime minister 
of England; his salary is $25,000 per an¬ 
num. All the great money transactions 
of the state are arranged here. In these 
buildings are also the Foreign Office, Privy 
Council Office, Home Offke, and Colonial Of- 
fee. 

Horse Guards, at Whitehall, the head¬ 
quarters of the commander-in-chief of the 
British army, who has a salary of about 
$17,300 per annum. The archway through 
the bnilding is only opened for royal per¬ 
sonages when entering St. James’s Park, 
on each side of which a cavalry soldier 
stands senti^' from 10 to 4. The offices of 
the quartermaster general and adjutant 
general are also here. Officers* commis¬ 
sions are bought and sold in England. 
There is a prospect now of the rale being 
abolished. The price of a lieutenant col¬ 
onel’s commission in the Guards is $36,250; 
an ensign of the same, $6000; a lieuten¬ 
ant colonel’s commission in the line is 
$22,500; an ensign’s commission in the 
line, $2250. A private Life Guardsman 
has about 50 cents per day; in the line, 
28 cents. 

SUh^ Exchange, Capel Court, built in 
1853, immediately in front of the Bank; 
the members are about 900 in number, and 
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are all elected yearly, each member paying 
fifty dollars per annum; members are 
elected by ballot by a committee of thirty, 
which is also elected yearly. Foreigners 
must reside in England five years before 
they are eligible to election. A bankru{k 
can not be elected unless he pays one third 
of his debts. All the stock transactions 
of the kingdom are carried on in tbb estab¬ 
lishment. The usual commission charged 
by a broker on the purchase or sale of 
stocks is one eighth per cent. 

The Schools, Colleges, and Learned Socie¬ 
ties of London are very numerous, some id 
which will well repay a visit. Among the 
principal are the Royal Academy of Music, 
Society of A ntiquofHans, Royal Institution of 
British A rchitads. Institution of Civil /engi¬ 
neers, Royal Horticultural Society, Geologic¬ 
al Society of London, The Heralds Colkgt, 
Royal College of Physicians, Saint Pauls 
School, Westminster School, established by 
Queen Elizabeth in 15^, The Charter 
House (hospital and school-house), Christ's 
Hospital, or the **Blue-Coat School,” so 
called firom the color of the boys’ clones, 
Government School of Design, and City of 
London Schoid, 

The Hospitals of London are numerous, 
well conducted, and richly endowed. In 
addition to Greenwich Hospital, mentioned 
in “ Excursion in the Vicinity of London,” 
the principal are, Bethlehem Hospital, SL 
Thomas Hospital, St. Bartholomew's Hospi¬ 
tal, Guy's HospitaL . 

The Foundling Hospkal, in GoQford 
Street. This establishment should be vis¬ 
ited on Sundays after morning service, 
when the children are at dinner. 

There are numerous other hospitals and 
charitable institutions, amounting to over 
one thousand in number, of which we can 
take no note. We must, however, allude 
to the magnificent charities of our coun¬ 
tryman, the late George Peabody, who in 
1864 gave $750,000 to build lodging-houses 
for the poor of London, augmented aft¬ 
erward to $2,500,000. A portion of this 
amount has been expended in purchasing 
land and bnilding model lodging-houses 
for the poor. The buildings are five sto¬ 
ries high, and are located at Westminster, 
Islington, Shadwell, Chelsea, and Spital- 
flelds. The rooms are let at from $1 25 
per week for three rooms, to 62 cts. for one 
room. The trustees of the gift are the 
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AiDerican embassador, the Earl of Derby, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, J. S. Morgan, Esq., 
ind Sir Curtis Lampson. 

The principal Bridges of London are 
lumdou Bridge^ built of granite between 
1825 and 1831, at a cost of ten millions of 
dollars. It is 900 feet long and 54 wide. 
The lamp-posts are made from cannon 
taken during the Peninsular War. Over 
100,000 persons pass over this bridge ev¬ 
ery twenty*four hours. It is the lowest 
bridge, or that nearest the sea. 

The next in order is the Souihautem 
Raihcag Bridge^ by which Charing Cross 
is connected wi^ Cannon Street terminus. 

BUxkfriars Bridge, constructed between 
1864 and 1869, of iron, 1270 feet long and 
75 wide. 

Near to thb is the London, CheUkam, and 
Doetr Bridge, constructed for that railroad. 

Btmgerfard Bridge, built of iron in 1863 
for the Charing-Cross Railway station. 
Foot passengers alone cross. 

Waterioo Bridge is a splendid specimen 
of substantial architecture. It was built 
by a private company between 1811 and 
lh7. It is 1380 feet long and 43 wide. 
The toll is one cent, which amounts, for 
foot passengers, to $50,000 per annum. 

WtfiminslUT Bridge, the most elegant of 
an the London bridges, was finished in 
1862. It is constructed of iron, on stone 
pien; is 1160 feet long and 85 wide, prob¬ 
ably the widest in the world. From this 
bridge the best view can be had of the riv¬ 
er front of the beautiful houses of Parlia¬ 
ment 

There is also Lambeth Bridge, VauxhaU, 
Pimlico Raibeng Bridge, and Pimlico Sus¬ 
pension Bridge. 

The Thames Tunnel, beneath the bed of 
the Thames, was originally intended for 
carriages. It was commenced in 1825, and 
finished and opened to the public in 1843. 
Brunei was the architect. Its total cost 
was nearly two and a half million dollars. 
It b now used as a railway, connecting 
the Great Eastern and North London Rail- 
ways. 

The Thames EmbankmetU is a magnifi¬ 
cent structure, consisting of a hewn gran¬ 
ite wall protecting an elegant quay re¬ 
claimed from the river. This promenade 
is upward of one hundred feet wide, ex¬ 
tending from the Westminster Bridge to 
Blackfiriars. Beneath this is the principal 


sewer, which empties itself some distance 
below the city, and alongside runs the Met¬ 
ropolitan Railway. 

HoVbom Viaduct is a remarkably fine 
specimen of engineering. It was intend¬ 
ed to relieve the trafiSc which passed over 
Holbom Hill. Was opened by the qu^en 
in person in 1869. It crosses Farringdon 
Street (a great thoroughfare), resting on 
red granite piers. 

The principal Docks of London are 8U 
Catharine's Docks, situated near the Tow¬ 
er, covering an area of twenty-four acres, 
eleven of which are water. The cost of 
this immense undertaking was over eight 
millions of dollars. Twelve hundred houses 
were pulled down to make room for them. 

London Docks cover ninety acres, thirty- 
four of which are water, the rest being 
warehouses and vaults. The entire cost 
was over twenty millions of dollars. The 
East India Dodcs cover an area of thirty- 
four acres. There are also the West India 
Docks, Victoria Docks, Commercial Docks, 
Surrey Docks, and MUltoaU Docks. 

The Railway Stations of London are nu¬ 
merous and magnificent, standing at the 
head of which is the elegant and mam¬ 
moth structure the St. Pancras Hotel and 
Station, the railway terminus of the Mid¬ 
land Railway Company, whose system ex¬ 
tends to all the principal cities of England, 
running as far north as Carlisle. This is 
one of the best conducted lines in Europe. 
The span of the great shed is the widest 
that has yet been erected, 700 feet long, 
243 wide, and 100 high, covering ten acres 
of ground. There are eleven lines of rails, 
and a cab-stand twenty-five feet wide. In 
the construction of this building sixty mil¬ 
lions of brick were used, eighty thousand 
cubic feet of dressed stone, and over nine 
thousand tons of iron. 

The Great Western RaUway Company's 
station, which, with its beautiful hotel, was 
completed in 1856, is also well worth a vis¬ 
it ; but one must come in or go out of this 
station (the Paddington) if intending to 
visit the leading objects of interest in En¬ 
gland or Wales. We would particularly 
recommend travelers to take this line, the 
most direct if visiting Oxford, Leaming¬ 
ton, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Bath, 
Bristol, North or South Wales. This line 
has a reputation for the carefulness and 
attention of its officers, and general good 
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management, 'which few lines in England 
have. In leaving Liverpool the line pass¬ 
es through Chester, which is an advantage 
no other line possesses. 

The Victoria station is also a large and 
beautiful structure. Travelers take trains 
here for Brighton^ and Isle of Wight^ and 
South Coast. Brighton and South Coast is 
also an admirably managed line. This 
company has a station at London Bridge. 

Charing-Cross station and hotel is a large 
and imposing structure. This station is 
connected with the Cannon Street termi¬ 
nus in the city, a fine building. The Great 
Eastei'n^ Lon^hm^ Chatham and Dover, and 
London and Northwestern, have all stations 
in the city. 

Newgate Prison is well worth a visit by 
the curious in such matters. 11 ought to be 
especially so to our Pennsylvania fHends, 
the founder of their state, William Penn, 
having done penance there. 

THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 

The clubs of London are larger in num¬ 
ber, more elegant in point of architecture, ' 
than in any other city in the world. They 
are nearly all situated in Pall Mall or St. 
James’s Street, which locality is usually 
called “Club Land.” They are about 
thirty-one in number, and average from 
two thousand to five hundred members. 

Athenctum Club (an elegant building) is 
situated in Pall Mall. This is essentially 
a literary and scientific club. The mem¬ 
bers are chosen by ballot: one black ball 
in ten excludes. Number of members, 
1200. E^itrance fee, $130; annual fee, $37. 

The Carlton Club is situated on the south 
side of Pall Mall, and is the most beautiful 
club-house in Tendon. It contains 800 
members, in addition to members of the 
House of Lords and Commons. Entrance 
fee, $80; annual fees, $50. 

Conservative Club, situated on the west 
side of St. James’s Street. This club was 
1 opened in 1845, and cost $366,000. Its in¬ 
terior is most elegant and commodious. It 
has 1500 members. Entrance fee, $131; 
annual fees, $42. 

Carlton Junior is also situated in Pall 
Mall. It is a beautiful and commodious 
building; was erected to accommodate the 
overflow from the Carlton. Its internal 
arrangements are most complete. It has 
some 1200 members. 
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Reform Club is a large and* elegantiy- 
finished building, situated next to the Carl¬ 
ton Club; was founded in 1830 by the Lib¬ 
eral members of l)oth houses of Parliament; 
contains 1000 members, in addition to mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. It acquired a great 
reputation for its cooking. The celebra¬ 
ted Soyer was for a long time its montre 
d'hote. 

A rmy and Navy Club, also in Pall Mall, 
an exquisitely-finished house; it has 15(K) 
members, and cost $500,000. Its “morn¬ 
ing-room,” smoking-room, and kitchen arc 
probably the best in the cit}’. Its entrance 
fee is $150, and annual dues $33. 

Brookses Club, founded over one hun¬ 
dred years ago. It is situated in Pall Mai), 
and is a most aristocratic institution. It 
was first kept by Almack, and was cele¬ 
brated for heavy gambling. Its members 
are 575: this number can not be exceeded. 
Its politics are Whig. Its members are 
very select, two black balls excluding. 

ir^sVc’s Club is the reverse in politics of 
Brooks’s (Tory), and has also been not^d 
for the heavy gambling of its mem ben*, 
nearly all of whom are wealthy. It b sit¬ 
uated in St. James’s Street, and numben 
550 members. The arms of the club are 
very singular: the supporters are two 
knaves of clubs, and the crest a hand shak¬ 
ing a dice-box. They w'ere designed by 
Horace Walpole and George Selwyn. The 
wealth of its members may be inferred 
from the dinner they gave, June 20,1814, 
to the allied sovereigns of Europe, then in 
England, which cost fifty thousand dollars. 
Three w'eeks later they gave a dinner to 
the Duke of Wellington, 'which cost nearly 
thirteen thousand dollars. 

United Service Club, situated in Pall 
Mall, contains 1500 members. OflScers arc 
not eligible for election under the rank of 
colonel or captain in the navy. The club¬ 
house is commodious and elegant. 

Garrick Club, situated in New King 
Street, Covent Garden, was founded in 
1831 by gentlemen interested in the drama 
—authors, actors, and others—and named 
after David Garrick, the actor. The initi¬ 
ation fee is $105; yearly fees, $31. The. 
collection of theatrical portraits and other 
paintings connected with the profession is 
large and exceedingly interesting. They 
may be seen every Wednesday, between 11 
and 3, on introduction by a member. 
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Uni9€rfUy Club, situated in Pall Mall, 
coQtaina.1000 members—five hundred from 
Oxford and five hundred from Cambridge. 
Entrance fee, ; annual fee, ^0. 

Orford and Cambridge Club, situated in 
Pall Mall, has five hundred members from 
each university. 

The other clubs are the Alpine, Boodlt^s, 
dig of Ijondon, Cocoa, Guards, Gresham, 
.Vear Ckg, Saved and Military, Orienial, 
Tr<aders\ Union, Sev University, Whit- 
timgtom, Windham, and Whitehall. 

The Markets of London are numerous, 
and well supplied with the staples of life. 
They lack, however, the multiplicity of 
vegetables found in a New York or Paris 
market. The principal is the Metropolitan 
Cattle-market, opened by Prince Albert in 
li^. It covers thirty acres of ground, 
half of which is inclosed, furnishing ac¬ 
commodation for over fifty thousand cattle, 
sheep, calves, and pigs. The building cost 
about two and a quarter millions of dollars. 
The average weekly sales here are, cattle 
350Q, and sheep 35,1)00. 

The Metropolitan Meal-market is situated 
in Smithfield. It is a handsome building 
of red brick, in the Renaissance style. Its 
roof is of iron and glass. It covers about 
three and a half acres of ground. There is 
also a poultry-market attached. It cost | 
one million dollars, aqd was finished in 
1^. Smithfield Market is noted for the 
historical importance of the spot: numer- I 
OQs martyrs were here burned at the stake; 
Wallace, the “ hero of Scotland,'* was also ' 
exeented here. It was noted for its jousts 
■nd tournaments. I 

BilHngsg tie, noted as the great fish-mar- | 
ket of London. It is situated below Lon¬ 
don Brkii^e, on the left bank of the Thames, 
and has for nearly two hundred years been 
the fish-market of the city. The coarse¬ 
ness of the language used by the occupants 
of this market has become so proverbial 
that, wherever the English tongue is spok¬ 
en, prof<me and vulgar language is termed 
''BUiingigate.'* 

Cov^ Garden Market is the great vege¬ 
table, fruit, and herb market of the city. 
(See Cjrenf Garden Square.') 

Leadenkall Market, situated in Grace- 
chorch Street, noted for its poultry, butter, 
▼egetables, etc. Also Farringdcn Market 
#nd Xeiegnie Market. 

TattersaWt, in Kniglitsbridge Green, is 


I the great horse-market of London. Sales 
I take place every Monday. The Jockey 
I Club have a subscription - room here; 
I days of meeting, Monday and Thursday. 


Theatres and other places of amusement 
in London are very numerous. There are 
some thirty in number, situated in differ¬ 
ent locations in the city. The principa> 
j are Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, for 
Italian Opera. 

I Covent Garden Theatre, the Royal Ital¬ 
ian Opera. This is the finest theatre in 
I London, and will hold comfortably 2000 
I persons. 

1 Drury Lane Theatre, the oldest, and one 
j of the best. It can accommodate 8800 
j persons. 

I Haymarket Theatre holds about 2000 
! persons; a fine company. Drama, vaude¬ 
ville, and farce. Mr. Sothern has per- 
! formed Lord Dundreary here for many 
years to crowded bouses. 

Opera Comique, a beautiful new theatre, 
the handsomest in the city, opened in 1870. 
American managers. 

The Gayety, on the Strand, fine house, 
well ventilated, and admirable company. 

Adelphi Theatre, situated on the Strand, 
holds 1500. Drama and farce. 

Globe Theatre, also on the Strand. Pret¬ 
ty little theatre and good company. 

Princess's Theatre, 73 Oxford Street. 
British drama. This is one of the most 
successful theatres in London, mostly ow¬ 
ing to the immense success of Dion ^uci- 
cault's dramatic writings, which are pro¬ 
duced at this theatre. We strongly ad¬ 
vise all Americans to vbit this theatre 
when Mr. Boucicault’s pieces are perform¬ 
ed ; the dramatic effect is simply magnifi¬ 
cent. The theatre holds about 1600 people. 

The Lyceum, or English Opera-house, 
situated on the Strand. Holds 1500. 

I St. James's, under the management of 
' Mrs. John Wood, BO;well known in Ameri¬ 
ca. Pretty theatre and good company. 

Prince of Wales's. Good company. 

Sadler's WeUs is situated in Islington. 

I Holds 2800, and has a good company. 

There are also the Olympic, Holbum 
Theatre and Holbum Circus, New Rtfyalty 
I Queen's, Alexandra, Marylebone, Surrey, 
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Britamtict, Victoria —large t)ieatre—holds 
8000; AsUey'Sj Standard^ and Grecian. 
The Alhambra^ in Leicester Square, used 
for concerts, tongs, etc.; ballet has lately 
been prohibited ; beer, segars, etc., al¬ 
lowed. Company rather fast, those who 
are hot loose. 


Crtmome Gardens .—These gardens, sit¬ 
uated at Chelsea, may be reached by the 
omnibuses, which run through Piccadilly 
all day. They formerly belonged to Lord 
Crcmome, and are most tastefully laid out 
with flower-beds, and; ornamented with 
statues and little bowers, where refresh¬ 
ments are procured. In the evening the 
Gardens are illuminated, and various per¬ 
formances are oflTered to visitors, such as 
ballets and pantomimes, in the little thea¬ 
tre, and fire-works, rope-dancing, and some¬ 
times a circus, with the customary perform¬ 
ing monkeys, dogs, etc. One of the great 
attractions is the invisible Sibyl, who will, 
for a small compensation, relate the events 
of the past and future, and satisfy the cu¬ 
rious upon the roost ambiguous subjects. 
Among the attractions also is the celebra¬ 
ted dancing platform, where the polka, 
waltz, and quadrilles are directed in an 
artistic manner by competent musicians. 
Dinner a la carte can be obtained from 
noon until night at the hotel which opens 
into the Gardens. 

Kew Gardens^ in addition to the above, 
is also a delightful spot: it can be reached 
in summer by steamer every half hour, or 
by omnibuses from the city. The most at¬ 
tractive object at Kew is the celebrated 
Botanic Gardens^ extending over 75 acres 
of ground. The plants are of the rarest 
quality, arranged and labeled by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hooker. The greeU palm-kouse con¬ 
tains exotics reaching to a height of 60 
feet. An inclosed conservatory, twice as 
large as the palm-house, is now b»eing con¬ 
structed, and a lake is being formed which 
communicates with the Thames by a tun¬ 
nel under the river terrace. This delight¬ 
ful spot is open to the public every after¬ 
noon, Sundays included. 


There are numerous other places of 
amusement for young men who wish to see 
** life,” such as the Cassino, Argyle Rooms, 
Alhambra, Pavilion, Oxford, Canterbury, 
and Evans’s. The Pavilion, in the Hay- 
market, stands unrivaled as a rousic-h^ 
and as a favorite lounge. None but first- 
rate artistes are engaged. There are six 
American bowling saloons. 

It would be well to endeavor to be in Lon¬ 
don in the early part of June, to witness 
the “Derby Day.” The races take place 
at Epsom. The houses of Parliament are 
always closed on the da}' of the races, and 
a general “ Fourth of July” pervades the 
city. To visit the course there are several 
ways. If with a party, say six persons, by 
all means go in “style”—coach and four, 
with outriders. This, with your ticket to 
the stand, will cost from $10 to $12 each. 
Of course, you will carry a lunch with }*on. 
If alone, you may take your chance in a 
public conveyance, or take the train for 
Epsom from Waterloo Bridge (ht from Vic¬ 
toria Station. 

On the Ascot Cup Day, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and c^er members of 
the royal family, visit the course. Ascot 
is five miles from Windsor, and the road 
through which you pass is one of surpass¬ 
ing loveliness. 


The principal Cemeteries of London are 
the Woking Necropolis, Brompton, Tower 
Hamlets, Victoria Park, Abney Park, Nor¬ 
wood, and Kensal Green. Among the per¬ 
sons interred in the latter was the Duke 
of Sussex and the Princess Sophia, Sydney 
Smith, Thomas Hood, John Murray, Allan 
Cunningham, and the children of Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott. The most remarkable and elab¬ 
orate tombs are those of Ducrow, Soyer, 
and St. John Long. There is a law now 
in London forbidding interments in the 
church-yards; nevertheless, some of the 
burial-grounds are very interesting on ac¬ 
count of past recollections, such as Bon- 
hill Fields, for there lie the remains of 
John Banyan, George Fox, John Owen, 
and others. 
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The most fitsbionable tailors of London 
are Messrs. Smallpage and Son, 41 and 43 
Maddox Street. They have lately been 
appointed West End agents for the Canard 
line of steamers, a great convenience to 
Americans. 


Before leav* 

ing London, be certain yon visit the im¬ 
mense brewery of Barclay and Perkins: it 
is one of the ^^institutions/' justly celebra¬ 
ted. 

In England, nearly all places of interest 
are dosed against gratoitous admissions; 
consequently, while our average of $6 per 
day will suffiM for the Continent, $2 addi¬ 
tional had better be added for the kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

IVavelers should not fail to be provided 
with Bradshaw's British and Continental 
Railway and Steam Navigation Guides, 
published monthly by Mr. W. J. Adams, 
No. 69 Fleet Street, who will also give ev- 
tfy information to American travelers in 
Europe on their calling at his office. There 
are nunitfoDs articles for which England 
is celebrated, both for quality and cheap¬ 
ness, which are very essential to the trav¬ 
eler, which may be bought at this estab- 
Itfhment; also traveling-bags, maps, wa¬ 
ter-proof coats, dictionaries of all the for¬ 
eign languages, with all the different Hand¬ 
books, mcluding *‘'‘Harper'$ Hcmd-bockfor 
Trandm:' 

For the purchase of pocket telescopes 
■■d perspective glasses for field use, one of 
which is indispensable to the traveler, or 
uny article in the optician line, the house 
of Godd A Porter, late Carey, 181 Strand, 
c^blisbed over one hundred years, can 
he strongly recommended. Their opera- 
gjssees have also a great reputation, being 
Mghly recommended in the London Com- 
faOl Msgazine. 

One the cheapest clothing-houses 
(sad clothiog is remarkably cheap in £n- 
gUod) is that of H. L. Marshall A Co., 
No. 516 New Oxford Street, near the Brit- 
^ Museum. The goods of this house 
■w of the best quality, cheap, and made 
with the utmost promptitude. We can 


cordially recommend their traveling-suits, 
which they get up at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. 

One of the principal excursions from 
London (and much better for you to miss 
London than miss it) is the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, which we do not think is 
surpassed, as an interesting excursion, tak¬ 
ing into consideration the works of Nature 
and of art there to be seen, with the beau¬ 
tiful surroundings, by any in England or 
the Continent. We would strongly adviso 
not only making the excursion and spend¬ 
ing a day, but taking your luggage and 
spending three or four days, for this rea¬ 
son ; Nearly all the beautiful buildings one 
sees on the Continent are better apprecia¬ 
ted if one understands the style of archi¬ 
tecture to which they belong, and we are 
not aware of any other spot where one can 
sit and see before him, in all their splendor, 
the roost beautiful specimens of all the 
different styles, a few days’ attention to 
which will put him in possession of knowl¬ 
edge never to be forgotten, and of incalcu¬ 
lable benefit during every hour of his trav¬ 
els. We will describe the different courts 
in the order in which they come. A fine 
family hotel (the Crystal Palace) adjoins 
the palace, where families or single gentle¬ 
men can be provided with rooms at reason¬ 
able rates, and looking out on a landscape 
rarely equaled in Great Britain. We would 
decidedly prefer this for a few weeks* res¬ 
idence to any other part of England. Con¬ 
veyances to the city everj' hour; time, fif¬ 
teen minutes. The dinner served up to 
parties in the lawn-rooms of the Cr}'8tal 
I Palqge Hotel have thrown Richmond and 
Greenwich in the shade. 

To reach Sydenham you take the cars 
at London Bridge Station. The fare, in¬ 
cluding price of admission to the palace, 
first class, 2s. 6c/.; second class, 2s. The 
view from the palace is one of the most 
lovely in Great Britain, or perhaps the 
world—that is, taking into consideration 
its immediate surroundings. The gardens 
are most delightful; thi ir beautiful walks, 
serpentine streams, statues, fountains, and 
lawns, render it unsurpassable. There is 
a portion of the building appropriated to 
tropical trees and plants; to courts of 
£gjq)tian, Greek, and Roman sculpture; 
to courts of Assyria, Alhambra, Germany, 
end Italy; copies of the masterpieces of 
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all the great sculptors of both ancient and 
modem times; and those who can not visit 
Florence and Rome to see the works of 
Michael Angelo and other great masters, 
may here see their reproduction. If Italy 
will hold the originals, the best thing £n« 
gland can do is to have most perfect copies, 
and here you see them in abundance. Im¬ 
mense halls, filled with the productions, 
l)oth natural and mechanical, of Asia, Af¬ 
rica, and America; picture-galleries, mu¬ 
seums, and refreshment saloons; in short, 
every thing to please both the eye and the 
appetite. Should you visit the palace on 
the occasion of a concert, at which time 
3000 children often sing, and 30,000 per¬ 
sons attend, be particular to leave early, 
else you may be detained until midnight 
waiting for an opportunit}' to return in the 
cars. 


On entering the palace, we proceed 
through the south wing to the main build¬ 
ing, passing through the department of 
natural history, and, proceeding toward the 
centre of the nave, take our stand oppo¬ 
site the screen of the kings and queens of 
England, from which point a fine view of 
the building is obtain^. Passing up the 
nave, and crossing the main entrance, we 
will commence with the Egyptian Cowrty 
which is exceedingly interesting, being the 
most ancient style of architecture yet dis¬ 
covered, and also from its connection with 
Biblical histor}': passing up the avenue of 
lions, we observe the outer walls and col¬ 
umns of a temple, the capitab or heads of 
which are carved to illustrate the palm and 
papj-Tus, the latter in its various stages 
from the bud to the full-blown flower. 
The earliest piece of architecture in the 
palace, dating back as fkr as 1660 B.C., b 
a copy of a tomb at Beni Hassan. It b of 
great value, as it exhibits the first order 
of Egyptian columns, and undoubtedly fur¬ 
nished the Greeks with the model of their 
early Doric. As we pass out we perceive 
the beautiful portico f^om the bbnd of 
^hil6e: within b the remarkable statue of 
the Egyptbn Antinous. As we proceed 
on to the right, in a recess b the model of 
the Temple of Aboo Simbel, cut in the side 
of a rock in Nubia: it was taken from the 
Hall of Columns commenced by Qsirb the 
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First, and completed by his son, Rameses 
the Great, about 1170 B.C. 

The Greek Court. — After leaving the 
grand, yet gloomy EgA'ptian architecture, 
it is delightful to wander among the speci¬ 
mens of Greek art—delicately, yet finely 
proportioned; graceful in form; simple, 
and yet of great strength. The specimens 
which we here find are from the late peri¬ 
od of the Doric order, and the court repre¬ 
sents mostly portions of the Temple of Ju¬ 
piter at Nemea, built about 400 years B.C. 
Among the statues we recognize some of 
the finest specimens of the Greek school. 
The celebrated Venus of Milo, unrivaled 
os to its beauty of the female form; the 
Laocoon ; Ariadne, from the Vatican ; 
Sleeping Faun; Farnese Juno, and the 
Discobolus, from the Vatican. In this 
court is the fiir-famed Niobe group, from 
Florence, one of the most beautiful speci¬ 
mens of the Greek art; also the Belvh 
dere Torso, from the Vatican; the heav¬ 
enly Psyche, flom the Museum at Naples; 
the celebrated Venus de Medici; and busts 
of the Greek orators, philosophers, gener. 
ab, statesmen, etc. As we approach the 
Roman Courts the most attractive feature 
is the arch: on entering, we come into an 
apartment where the wdls arc colored in 
imitation of porphyry and mabchite. 
Among the sculpture here is the magnifi' 
cent Venus Aphrodite, from the Capitol, 
Rome; statue of Drusus, from Naples; the 
Venus Callipygos,from Naples; the Apol¬ 
lo Bclvidere and the Dbna, from the lou¬ 
vre. After leaving thb court, we pass 
into the superb Alhambra Court: the por¬ 
tion of architecture here represented b the 
famous Court of Lions, Trilranal of Justice, 
Divan and Hall of the Abencerrages. The 
fountain in the centre is supported by lions, 
from which the court takes its name. Pass¬ 
ing through the tropical di\nsion and across 
the transept, we approach the Asiynaa 
Courts which, with its brilliant coloring, its 
immense halls, and peculiar ornaments, 
strikes one as being extremely singular, 
and yet highly interesting. The exterior 
front and sides of the court were taken 
from the pabce at Khorsabad. Crossing 
to the opposite side of the nave we find the 
Byzantine Court, the external decorations 
of which are very beautiful, not only for 
its mosaic ornaments, which are peculbrto 
the Byzantine art, but also for its paint* 
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in^ of illustrious characters of that peri¬ 
od. among which is that of Charles the 
Bald of France, and the Emperor Niceph¬ 
oros Botoniales of Constantinople. In the 
centre of the court is a copy of a mar¬ 
ble fountain at Heisterbach, on the Rhine. 
On either side of the fountain are effigies 
King John, King Henry, and others. 
The Grrman Mediaval is the next court, 
and b devoted exclusively to specimens of 
Gothic architecture in Germany. The cen¬ 
tre doorway was cast from a famous door¬ 
way in Nnremberg. This court contains 
cofoiderable sculpture by most excellent 
artbts, and many fine specimens of the 
German medieval art. On entering the 
fjugluk Mediartd Court we will notice the 
magnificent doorway from Rochester Ca- 
the^L Here also is a monument of the 
14th century, representing the Resurrec¬ 
tion and Ascension of Christ: at the foot, 
soldiers are on guard sleeping; in the cen¬ 
tre b the resurrection of our Lord, bearing 
hb cross, and at hb feet the three Marys 
in adoration; above is represented the As¬ 
cension, and the apostles standing around. 
Tbs other monuments of interest are those 
of Humphrey de Bohnn, from Hereford 
Cathedral; Ivdward II., from Gloucester; 
WilUam of Wykeham, from Winchester; 
Edward iho Black Prince, in gilt armor, 
from Canterbury Cathedral; and Queen 
Eleanor, whose lovely countenance can 
not pass unnoticed. In the vestibule, the 
painted monument of John of Eltham, the 
Ardemc tomb, monument of Henry IV., 
and Joan of Navarre. Anne of Bohemia, 
and Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
ftora St Mary’s Church, Warwick, are 
among the finest Gothic specimens in En¬ 
gland. In the centre of the court is the 
magnificent font from Walsingham. The 
Fnnck and Italian Mtdiaval Court comes 
next, and contains some specimens of art 
by Giovanni Pisano and his son Nino, also 
•^^rea Orgagna. The Renaissance Court, 
—Thb style of architecture has existed 
since the year 1420, at which time Ghi¬ 
berti executed his wonderful bronze doors: 
portraits of twelve of the most celebrated 
patrons of art exist here, among whom we 
may mention Francb I. and Catharine de’ 
Medici; Lorenzo de' Medici and Lucrezta 
Borgia; Mary of Burgundy and Maximil¬ 
ian of Germany. In the centre of the 
oourt b a fountain from the Chateau de 


Gaillon, in France, and two bronze wells 
from the Ducal Palace at Venice. This 
court also contains a copy of the celebra¬ 
ted gates from the Baptistery at Florence, 
called by Michael Angelo “the Gates of 
Paradise.’’ The Elizabethan Court con¬ 
tains the monument of Mary Queen of 
Scots, executed in the commencement of 
the 17th century, and is extremely charac¬ 
teristic of the Elizabethan style; also the 
monuments of Queen Elizabeth, and Mar¬ 
garet, countess of Richmond. The Italian 
Court b founded on a portion of one of the 
finest edifices in Rome—^the Famese Pal¬ 
ace. In the centre of the court we find 
the fountain “of the Tortoises.’’ Among 
the other objects of attraction are copies 
of the celebrated frescoes of Raphael in the 
Vatican palace at Rome. The monuments 
of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici; stat¬ 
ues of the Slave; Moses, by Michael An¬ 
gelo ; the Pieatk, in St. Peter’s, Rome; 
also the bronze door, by Sansovino, from 
St. Mark’s, Venice. In the vestibule to the 
Italian Court are some elaborate monu¬ 
ments and tombs, exhibiting the later Re¬ 
naissance style. Having visited the dif¬ 
ferent courts, and viewed the style of ar¬ 
chitecture belonging to each, we find our¬ 
selves in the great central transept, and 
will leave the reader to select his future 
coarse himself, at the same time recom. 
mend his visiting the Pompeian Court, de¬ 
partment of natural historj% library and 
reading-room, and the statues. The gal¬ 
leries are devoted to pictures, portraits, 
fine arts, Indian collections, industrial mu¬ 
seum, etc., The botanical and tropical de¬ 
partments should also be visited. Upon 
leaving the interior of the palace, a stroll 
through the park and gardens, a visit to 
the arcade and rosary, the terrace, the 
fountains—particularly the large circular 
one surrounded by white marble statues— 
will prove extremely interesting; and the 
view from the top of the broad flight of 
steps, as you leave the central transept, is 
most picturesque. The surrounding pic¬ 
ture of natural scenery is truly lovely— 
undulating and rich in hue; the back¬ 
ground is completed by a range of blue 
hills, spires of village churches, and clus¬ 
ters of cottages. All who visit Sydenham 
will agree that more beauties here exist, 
of nature and of art, than any where else 
in the vicinity of London. 
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Windsor Starting from the Wa¬ 

terloo station and passing through Rich¬ 
mond, which we will describe on our re¬ 
turn, in about three quarters of an hour you 
arrive at the favorite seat of the sovereigns 
of Great Britain for the past eight centu¬ 
ries —and even before Windsor Castle was 
founded by William the Conqueror the Sax¬ 
on kings resided on this spot. The castle 
lies near the town of Windsor, which con¬ 
tains some 10,000 inhabitants. There are 
several good hotels—best, CaUU and Clar^ 
ence. The noted Star and Garter was burn¬ 
ed in 1869. If the royal family be absent 
you can visit her majesty’s private apart¬ 
ments, for which purpose you must obtain 
an order from the lord chamberlain; the 
rest of the castle may be visited by an or¬ 
der which can be procured of Messrs. Gun 
& Co., Strand. The principal object that 
will attract the attention of the visitor is 
St. George’s Chapel and royal vault. The 
first is a very splendid specimen of Gothic 
architecture. H ere the marriage ceremony 
of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Al¬ 
exandra was performed with great magnifi¬ 
cence. The altar was arrayed with its gold 
communion plate in massive rows, and the 
ceremony performed by a number of prel¬ 
ates, who made the services most impress¬ 
ive. The musical portion of the ceremony 
was* sweetly rendered by Madame Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt, who, with others, offered 
up the hymn of praise on this great day. 
The following is the hymn, which was com¬ 
posed by the Prince’s father: 

“ This day, witli joyful heart and voice, 

To heaven be raised a nation's prayer; 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair. 

^So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their early days; 

But happiness in endless round 
Shall sUll encompass all their ways." 

A picture of the grand ceremony was paint¬ 
ed by Mr. Frith, for the copyright of which 
a higher price has been offered than has 
ever been offered for any other picture. 
Tennyson, the p'jet-laureate of Great Brit¬ 
ain, produced the following nuptial ode on 
the occasion: 

“ Sea-king’s daughter ftum over the sea, 

Alexandra! 

Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we. 

But all of us Danes In our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet 1 
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Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossom under her feet. 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers 1 [cts ! 
Make music, oh bird, in the new-budded bow- 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warble, oh bugle, and trumpet blare! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare I 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire 1 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 

Alexandra! 

“ Sea-king's daughter, as happy as fidr, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea. 

Oh joy to the people, and joy to the throne, 
Come to us, love us, and make ns your own; 
For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 

Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be. 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra!" 

In the vault lie the remains of many of En¬ 
gland’s sovereigns, including Henry VIII. 
and his queen, Lady Jane Seymour, Getffge 
III. and his queen, W’illiam lY. and his 
queen, Charles I., and the Princess Char¬ 
lotte: the monument of the last is very 
fine. The vault lies at the eastern end of 
the chapel. It is in this chapel where the 
installation of the Knights of the Garter 
takes place. The interior of the castle is 
most rich in decorations and works of art, 
embracing pictures, statuary, and bronzes. 
The principal gallery in which these works 
are shown is over 500 feet in length. In 
the centre of the castle is situated the round 
tower in which James I. of Scotland was 
confined. There is a park surrounding the 
castle, through which you must drive or 
walk, and visit Virginia Water, Heme’s 
Oak, etc. At the end of the * ‘ Long Walk” 
— three miles — notice the magnificent 
equestrian statue of George III. by West- 
macott. 

A short distance from Windsor is Frog- 
more, the residence of the late Duchess of 
Kent, the queen’s mother, now occupied by 
the Prince and Princess Christian. 

Richmond ,— A day may be well spent in 
an excursion first to Richmond Park, eight 
miles in circumference, and noted for the 
beauty of surrounding scenery. The view 
from Richmond Hill, where “lived alas^’’ 
b probably unsurpassed in Great Britain. 
From the summit of the hill may be seen 
Twickenham, the spot where stood the 
house of Pope the poet, and hb body is in¬ 
terred in the church. Close by is Strm- 
berry JliU^ once the residence of Horace 
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Walpole, and now belonging to Lady Wal- 
degrave. Of coarse you will dine at the 
world-renowned Star and Garter of Rich¬ 
mond. The surrounding scenery is most 
deiigfatful ; dinners are exquisite. 

A short walk or ride of two miles, cross- 
in.; the Thames Bridge, will bring you to 
l/amptom Courts open free every day ex¬ 
cepting Fridays, This palace was origi¬ 
nally built by Cardinal Wolsey, who pre¬ 
sented it to his sovereign, Henry Vllf. It 
was the birthplace of Edward V”!. The 
masks and tournaments of Philip and Mary, 
and Elizabeth, occurred here; also the cel¬ 
ebration of the marriage of Cromwell’s 
daughter and Lord E’alconbury. The pal¬ 
ace is a splendid structure of red brick, 
with stone ornaments. There are portraits 
of many of the great beauties of Charles 
II/s court, besides other paintings by 
Btany of the old masters, among them a 
fine pictnre of Charles I. on horseback by 
Tandyck. The gardens are the chief re- 
of the citizens. Here may Imj seen a 
cnery where there is a grape-vine ninety 
years old, which sometimes yields 3000 
bunches of grapes in one year. 

An excursion should be made to Green- 
wiek^ so celebrated for its magnificent hos- 
fstal, its ^toyal Observatory, not to speak 
of its white-bait dinners at the notorious 
Trafalgar Hotel. Steamers leave l^ndon 
every lis'e minutes. Greenwich is also cel¬ 
ebrated for being the birthplace of Henry 
VIII., and his daughters Elizabeth and 
Mary. The present magnificent hospital 
was commenced by Charles II., and added 
to by diWerent sovereigns. It consists of 
fenr quadrangles, viz.. King Charles’s, 
King William’s, Queen Maiy’g, and Queen 
Anne’s, capable of accommodating 2400 
In addition to other inconries, 
the hospital is supported by a tax of six¬ 
pence per month on every mariner either 
in the royal navy or in the merchants’ 
service. There is a fine picture-gallery and 
chapel open to the public. A visit should 
he made to the Painted Hall, which con¬ 
tains many beautiful historical paintings, 
with statues of Nelson and Duncan. The 
Boyal Observatory occupies the most con- 
spicooua spot in Greenwich Park; it stands 
»)0 feet above the level of the river: a 
nsagnificent view may bo obtained from its 
summit. Its foundation-stone was laid in 
1675. 
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Readino.- 

DultHch, five miles from Waterloo 
Bridge, contains a gallery of paintings 
called the Dulwich Collection. These 
pictures were collected for Stanislas Au- 
I gustus. King of Poland, who dying before 
their deliver}’, they were thrown on the 
hands of the collector, M. Dcsenfans, 
whose heir bequeathed them to Dulwich 
College. There are several Murillos, Ti¬ 
tians, Tintorettos, and Teniers among* the 
collection. 

Five miles from Windsor is Stohe Pogis, 
where resided William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Here also lived and is 
buried the poet Gray. The church-yard 
is the scene of his “Elegy' written in a 
country Church-yard,” well known to all 
readers. 

Eton, noted for its college, and for the 
many celebrated men who received their 
education there, lies on the north bank of 
the Thames, immediately opposite Wind¬ 
sor. Hotels, Great Western and George. 
Eton College was founded in 1440 by Hen¬ 
ry VI. The total number of scholars 
amounts usually to about 850. The library 
contains a very valuable collection of 
books, and a fine assortment of Oriental 
MSS. In the ante-chapel is a marble stat¬ 
ue of the founder, in hb royal robes, and 
another of bronze in the principal court. 
Many of England’s great men were edu¬ 
cated here; among others, we may men¬ 
tion the famous Earl of Chatham* Boyle, 

\\ est, Fox, Canning, Hallam the historian, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

Reading, the capital of the county of 
Berkshire, is a place of great antiquity, 
having existed in the time of the Saxons. 
Hotels, Great Western and George. It was 
taken by the Danes in the ninth century, 
after they had defeated Alfred the Great. 
The town is situated at the junction of the 
Thames and Kcnnet, and has a population 
of 2.5,045. Of the Abl>cy, founded by Hen¬ 
ry’ I. in 1125 to atone for putting out his 
brother Robert Curthose’s eyes, only a 
Norman gate and part of the outer walls 
are left. Archbishop Laud, Merrick the 
poet, Addington the premier, and Ix)rd 
Chancellor Phipps, were all Reading men, 
and were educated in the grammar-school. 
Across the river, at a little distance, stoocl 
Old Caversham House, in which Charles 
I. was confined after the aflTair of Holm by. 
Lewion to Oxford, Woodstock^ Stratford- 
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wptwi-Awn, Wartcicky Leamingtony and Ken¬ 
ilworth. 

Oxfordy 68 miles from London, is beau¬ 
tifully situated at the confluence of the 
Cherwell, Thames, and Isis. Its popula¬ 
tion is 27,000. The Clarendon is the best 
hotel, admirably managed by Mr. Atwood. 
This place is of very remote antiquity, and 
is the seat of the most celebrated univer¬ 
sity in the world. It possesses no manu- 
fiictures of importance, and is chiefly de¬ 
pendent on the University, which consists 
of twenty colleges, and six halls for the 
residence of the students. Pupils are re¬ 
ceived at any age in the halls, but they 
must be over eighteen years before enter¬ 
ing the colleges. The colleges are princi¬ 
pally situated on the main street, which, 
with the churches, other public edifices, 
and trees, presents as agreeable and im¬ 
posing an appearance as any street in the 
world. The names of the colleges are 
University, Merton, Baliol, Exeter, Oriel, 
Queen’s, New College, All Souls’, Lincoln, 
Magdalen, Corpus Christi, Brazenose, Trin¬ 
ity, Jesus, St.John, Christ Church, Pem- 
broke,\Vadham, Keble, and Worcester. It 
is said that University College was found¬ 
ed by Alfred the Great, who resided here. 
Baliol College comes next in antiquity. 
Christ Church College, the largest and 
most magnificent (250 pupils), owes its 
foundation to Cardinal Wolsey, 1524. The 
hall is one of the finest in the kingdom, 
and contains a large collection of por¬ 
traits. The bell, called “Great Tom,” 
weighs 17,000 lbs. At ten minutes past 
nine every night it strikes 101 strokes— 
that is, as many as there are students on 
the foundation. The total number of stu¬ 
dents at the University at present is about 
6000. 

The Bodleian Ldtrargy founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in the 16th century—con¬ 
sidered the finest collection in Europe—is 
next in size in England to ^he British Mu¬ 
seum; contains 240,000 volumes. There 
b also a picture-gallerj’ here. 

The schools containing the Arundelian 
Marbles and Pomfret Statues are connect¬ 
ed with the University. In the Museum 
are many interesting antiquities and relics, 
Guy Fawkes’s lantern among the number. 
The gardens belonging to the colleges are 
extremely beautiful; and the lovely prom¬ 
enades of Christ Church Meadows and 
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Magdalen Walks are of great extent and 
beauty. Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer 
were burned at Oxford in front of Baliol 
College during the reign of Bloody Mary. 
A most beautiful monument was erected 
near the spot. This city suffered much 
during the ravages of ^e Danes. Ed¬ 
mund Ironsides was murdered here. It 
was the residence of Canute; and bis son, 
Harold Harefoot, was crowned and died 
here. It was stormed in 1067 by William, 
the Conqueror; and part of the same ca»- 
tle that was erected by him is now used as 
the county jail. It was the favorite resi¬ 
dence of Henry I., who built a palace here. 
Henry. II. also resided here, daring which 
time bis son, the valiant Richard Ckeur de 
Lion, was bom. Oxford contains a very 
fine theatre, designed and erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

From Oxford an excursion of nine miles 
should be made to BUnheimy the magnifi¬ 
cent residence of the Duke of Marlborough. 
This building was erected daring the reign 
of Queen Anne, Parliament granting half 
a million for the purpose. It contains a 
fine library and collection of pictures. The 
proprietor of the Clarendon has good sta¬ 
bles, and will provide carriages for the ex¬ 
cursion. 

About eight miles from Oxford is situ¬ 
ated the ancient town of Woodstock. It 
contains 8000 inhabitants. Hotel, Boar. 
This town, noted for its manufacture of 
gloves, was long the residence of Henry 
II., and also the fair Rosamond. Edward 
I. held a Parliament here in 1275. It was 
also the birthplace of the illustrious Black 
Prince. It contains a handsome town- 
hall. The Duke of Marlborough’s mag¬ 
nificent residence is only a short distance 
from the town. This earthly paradise 
was erected during the reign of Queen 
Anne, and presented by tlie British nation 
to the great Duke of Marlborough after 
his victory at Blenheim, Parliament voting 
$2,500,000 for that purpose. The park, 
consisting of 2700 acres, is filled with flocks 
of sheep and herds of deer, and is consid¬ 
ered the most glorious domain the sun ever 
shone upon. The immediate grounds sur¬ 
rounding the palace, which is situated near 
the borders of a lovely lake, are filled with 
trees, plants, and flowers fiim every quar¬ 
ter of the globe, the whole embeUisbed 
with lovely walks, fountains, and water- 
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tils. In the centre of the lawn stands a 
Omnthian pillar, 130 feet high, surmount¬ 
ed hr a stati^e of the duke. On the ped¬ 
estal are ins^ribed.his public services, writ- 
loi by Lord Bolingbroke. The principal 
front of the building is 350 feet long. The 
icterior is m 4 gnificently finished, and con- 
Uins a fine collection of sculptures and 
paintings: among the latter arc some of 
Titian's and Rubens's masterpieces. The 
libfary is 200 feet long, and contains near¬ 
ly IB,000 volumes. 

Thirty-five miles from Woodstock and 
Binety-seven from London is the watering- 
place of Lfamimgtcn, a place of gr^t resoiiit, 
and noted for its medicinal springs?-*^'^e 
woold advise travelers to stop here and 
make their excursions to Warwick and 
Kenilworth. The Regent is the best hotel 
b Leamington. Mr. Bishop, the proprie¬ 
tor, has fine horses and carriages for mak¬ 
ing the excursions in the neighborhood. 
Population, 16,000. The mineral waters 
are very efficacious in diseases of the skin. 
The environs are particularly interesting. 
The town contains assembly-rooms, ball¬ 
rooms, magnificent pump and bath rooms, 
rtading and library rooms, a museum, pic¬ 
ture-gallery, and theatre. 

The views of the Ca^U of Menilworik 
tre the most splendid and magnificent in 
the United Kingdom. They are only five 
miles from the town of Leamington, and a 
day may be well spent in their examina- 
tioo. Sir Walter Scott has immortalized 
their ivy-covered, “cloud-capped towers’’ 
in his novel of the same name, which every 
one who has not read should do before he 
visits this glorious ruin. The castle was 
bunded by Geoffrey de Clinton, lord cham¬ 
berlain to Henry I. Henry III. gave it 
to the famous Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicesto^. After this nobleman took up 
wms against the king, it was the favorite 
resort of his insurgent Mends. After the 
earl had fled to France, the rebels held out 
six months against the entire forces of the 
kingdom. Edward II. was imprisoned here. 
In the reign of Edward I., the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester held a tournament here, which was 
attended by one hundred knights and their 
ladies. In the reign of Edward III. it 
came into possession of the famous John 
of Gaunt, Edward’s third son, who bo- 
qneatbed it to his son Henry Bolingbroke, 
•frerward Henry IV., after which it re¬ 


mained the property of the crown until 
Elizabeth presented it to her favorite, Dud¬ 
ley, Earl of Leicester, w ho entertained the 
virgin queen here in 1566,15G8, and 1575. 

The “royal progress’’ of Queen Bess is 
described by Scott. It is said that Leices¬ 
ter spent $85,000 in seventeen days’ enter¬ 
tainment, which is equivalent to half a 
million at the present time. The castle 
was plundered by the soldiers of Cromwell. 
After the Restoration, it was presented to 
Sir Edw'ard Hyde by Charles II., who also 
created him Earl of Clarendon and Baron 
of Kenilworth, in whose family it has re¬ 
mained to the present day. 

T wo miles to the west of Leamington is 
Warwick^ situated on the east bank of the 
Avon. It is principally noted for its his¬ 
torical associations and famous ancient cas¬ 
tle, the magnificent residence of the Earl 
of Warwick. The principal object of in¬ 
terest in the town is the *Church of St. 
diary’s, which contains many magnificent 
monuments; that of Richard Beanchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, next to the monument 
of Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey, is 
considered the finest in England. Here is 
also the monument of Elizabeth's favorite, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. On a mighty 
rock, at the base of which flow's the Avon, 
is situated the celebrated Castle of War- 
tnckj protected by embattled walls and 
stupendous towers, covered without with 
ivy, and within with frescoes and elegant 
paintings. It is at the present time, not¬ 
withstanding its antiquity, considered one 
of the most magnificent places in the king¬ 
dom. The armory contains many carious 
relics. The celebrated antique vase, found 
in the Emperor Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
and known as the “Warwick Vase,’’ may 
be seen in the green-house; it is capable 
of bolding one hundred and sixty-eight 
gallons. Guy’s Cliff should be visited: it 
is only a short distance from the castle: 
here the famous Earl Guy and his wife are 
buried. From Guy’s Tower the views are 
exceedingly fine. 

Stratford-upon-Avon^ celebrated as the 
birthplace of William 8hakspeare, lies 
eight miles southwest of Warwick. Prin¬ 
cipal hotel Red Uorse^ where the traveler 
may well put up for a day or two. This 
house is known as the Washington Irving 
Hotel, that author having stopped here. 
In the parlor is a chair with his name en- 
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graved on a brass plate; also his poker, 
Geoffrey’s sceptre, to which he alludes in 
his Sketch-book. The house in which the 
* immortal bard” was bora has been pur¬ 
chased by subscription,that it may be pre¬ 
served for future generations. The room 
in which the poet is said to have been born 
is in its original state. There are deeds 
in the museum (situated in the house, ad¬ 
mission sixpence) which prove that his 
father resided in this house. In one of the 
upper rooms is the “ Stratford portrait” of 
the author, and it is of undoubted authen¬ 
ticity, having been in Mr. Hunt’s family 
for over a century'. Among the leading 
relics in the museum we enumerate the 
following: Deed made in 1596, proving 
that John Shakspeare, father of tlie poet, 
resided in the house called the Birthplace; 
the celebrated Letter from Mr. Richard 
Quyney to Shakspeare, in 1598, asking for 
a loan of £30, the only letter addressed to 
Shakspeare known to exist; the Declara¬ 
tion of Uses relating to New Place and 
other Shakspearian property, 1647: Susan 
Hall, daughter, and Elizabeth Nash, grand¬ 
daughter to the poet, are parties to this 
deed; Shakspeare’s gold Signet Ring, with 
the initials VV. S. and a true-lover’s knot 
between; ancient Desk, said to have been 
Sliakspcare’s, removed from the Grammar- 
school; Cast (considered to be the best) 
from the bust in the chancel, by Bullock: 
two only were taken; the old Sign of the 
Falcon at Bedford, where Shakspeare is 
said to have drunk too deep; Model in 
plaster of Shakspeare asleep under the 
crab-tree, by E. Grubb; Shakspeare’s Jug, 
from which Garrick sipped wine at the Ju¬ 
bilee in 1769; a Phial, hermetically sealed, 
containing juice from mulberries gathered 
from Shakspeare’s mulbeny’-tree : the tree 
was cut down in 1758 ; Specimen from an 
original copy of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor;” u Sword of Shakspoare’s, for¬ 
merly in the possession of Alderman Pay- 
ton, besides numerous portraits of the poet. 

We notice a tribute to Shakspeare in the 
following verse, written by Lucien Bona¬ 
parte during his visit to the spot, and 
which hangs framed in the Museum: 

“The eye of genius glistens to admire 

How memory hails the sound of Shak¬ 
speare’s lyre; 

One tear Pll shed to form a crystal shrine 

For all that’s grand, immortal, or divine.’’ 
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The church in which his remains are 
preserved is delightfully situated on the 
banks of the Avon, and is approached by a 
fine avenue of lime-trees. In the chancel 
is a bust of the poet, in front of which he 
and his wife are buried. There ia a fine 
statue of Shakspeare in the Town-hall in 
High Street. There are also, in the same 
hall, excellent portraits of Shakspeare, 
Garrick, and the Duke of Dorset. About 
one mile from the town is the cottage of 
Anne Hathaway: it b a most interesting 
specimen of Englbh farm-house of the 
sixteenth century. Here it is believe<l 
Anne Hathaway was born, whom Shak¬ 
speare married in 1582, when he was only 
eighteen years of age. 

London to Bedford, Leicester, Lovgk- 
borouf/h, and Nottingham, 

Bedford, situated on both banks of the 
River Ouse, is about fifty miles from Lon¬ 
don. It is a place of great antiquity. It 
contains a population of 13,413. Hotel?, 
George and Swan. There are several 
churches in Bedford; among the most in¬ 
teresting, that of St. Peter, which has a 
Norman door, an antique font, and some 
old stained glass windows. Bedford is 
uncqualcd by any town in England of a 
similar extent in the magnitude of its 
charitable and educational establishment^. 
John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
composed in the county jail. He was pas¬ 
tor of a Baptbt congregation in this town. 
His birthplace, Elstow, is about a mile dis¬ 
tant. 

The town of Leicester, containing 68,056 
inhabitants, is a very ancient place, said to 
have been founded by King L^r 844 B.C. 
Hotel, Bell. The Romans had a station 
here called Ratie, of which many remains 
may still be seen, including the Jer\'ey 
wall, out of which the Church of St Nich¬ 
olas is partly built. The castle, rebuilt by 
John of Gaunt, was once the scat of Simon 
de Montfort, Ibrl of I^icester. Nothing 
now remains but the Great Hall. Richard 
III. passed the night before the battle of 
Bosworth at Leicester, in the Blue Boar 
Inn. He was brought ba^'k to be buried, 
and on a house we read, “Here lie the re¬ 
mains of Richard III., king of England.” 
The walls and gateway of the famous ab¬ 
bey in which Cardinal Wolsey died an¬ 
other object of interest 

Loughborough, 11^ miles from London, , 
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carries on an extensive hosiery and lace 
trade. Fourteen miles farther we come to 
N(}Uiagham^ situate on the River Lene, 
•bout a mQe north of the Trent. Hotels, 
Gtorge and Lion. It is the centre of the 
hosier}’ and glove trade of Notts, Leicester, 
and D^rby. There are, altogether, about 
100,000 persons employed. The castle was 
built by William Peverell, the Conqueror’s 
nephew. Richard II.’s widow, Isabella, 
hved here with her favorite, Roger Morti¬ 
mer. until betrayed to Edward III., who 
found an entrance through a secret pas¬ 
sage in the rock, still called Mortimer^s 
ffolt, and executed the favorite. Charles 
I., in IMO, here first hoisted his flag t^inst 
Parliament, on a hill in the Park, now 
called Standard Hill. Newstead Abbey, 
formerly tiie seat of Lord Byron, is about 
eleven miles distant from Nottingham. 

“ Xewstead! fast falling, once resplendent dome! 
keUgioQ'g shrine, repentant Henry’s piide! 
Of varriors, monks, and dames the cloister’d 
tomb, 

Whose pensive shades aronnd thy mins 
glide. 

^Hail to ihy pile! more honor’d.In thy fall 
Than m^rn mansions in their pillar’d state; 
Proudly majestic frotrn-i thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blast of fate. 
^Xenrtead! what saddening change of scene is 
thine! 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 
Xow bolds thy mouldering turrets in hla sway. 

“Deserted now, he scans thy gray-worn towers— 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep— 
Thy doisteni perrioiis to the wintry showers — 
’These, these he views, and views them but to 
weep 

“ Vet are lil« tears no emblem of n^et; 
dierish'd affection only bids them flow; 
Pride, hope, and love forbid liim to forget, 

Bat warm hU boMnn with impassion’d glow. 
“Yet be prefers tliee to the gilded domes, 

Or gewgaw grottoes of tlie vainly great; 

Yet ling.'rs ’mid thy damp and moe^y tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur ’gainst the wUl of 
fate. 

“Uaply thy son, emerging, yet may shine. 

Thee to irradiate witli meridian my; 

Hours sfdendid as the past may still be thine. 
And bless thy future as thy former day.” 

This abbey was founded in the year 1170, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary by Henry 
n. It continued in the possession of the 
Byrons until our poet sold it and appropri- 
sted the proceeds for the jointure of the 
Hon. Mrs. B}rron. Txuxl Byron repaired a 
portion of this beanrifui Gothic struc- 
hire, but paying more special attention to 


the inside than the exterior, entirely neg¬ 
lecting the roof, the rain penetrated to the 
apartments, and in a few years destroyed 
the elaborate ornaments which bis lordship 
bestowed upon it. The neat little apart¬ 
ment which Lord B}Ton used as his study 
was decorated with a select collection of 
books, good classic busts, a sword in a gilt 
case, an antique cross, several skuUs, etc. 
Newstead is now in the possession of Col. 
Wildman, who has improved it greatly, and 
displayed most exquisite taste and genius 
upon it. On one occasion, while clearing 
the lake, a brass eagle was found, in whose 
breast were concealed the abbey papers, 
sealed up. This eagle is now in South- 
well Church. In the garden, Byron’s fa¬ 
vorite dog Boatswain is buried, with the 
well-known epitaph. Three miles farther 
is Annesley Hall, where lived Mary Cha- 
worth, Byron’s first love. On a little oak¬ 
en door in the garden wall marks may still 
be seen of Lord Byron’s balls, who used it 
for a target. 

London to Rugby^ Coventry^ Birmingham^ 
Stafford^ Stockport^ Manchester^ and lAver^ 
pool, 

Rugby is principally famous for its gram¬ 
mar-school, founded during the reign of 
Elizabeth by Lawrence SberifiT. It has 
since become one of the finest in the king¬ 
dom, owing principally to the exertions of 
the late celebrated scholar, Dr. Arnold. A 
mile and a half from Rugby is Bilton Hall, 
formerly the residence of Addison. Addi¬ 
son’s Walk, a long avenne in the garden, 
was so called from having been his favor¬ 
ite promenade. 

Coventry, about twelve miles from Rug¬ 
by, is a city of great antiquity. Popula¬ 
tion, 41,647. Coventry takes its name, 
like Covent Garden in London, from n 
monaster}' founded by Leofric the Saxon, 
and his wife Godiva, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. The story is well known of Godiva’s 
riding naked through the town to take 
away a heavy tax from the people. The 
Miracle Plays were acted here by the Gray 
Friars at the feast of Corpus Christi, and 
were often witnessed by Henry VI. Cov¬ 
entry carries on a large trade of watches 
and ribbons, of which it is the seat of man¬ 
ufacture. Hotels, King^s Head and Castle, 

Birmingham is 113 miles from London 
by the Northwestern Railway. It con¬ 
tains a population of about 352. OgO. Prin- 
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cipal hotel, Great Western. Birmingham 
is exclusively a manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial city, situated midway between 
Liverpool and I^ndon, and is the great 
seat of the hardware manufacture, which j 
consists of eveiy' description of steel or iron j 
goods, from the largest kind of fire-arms 
to the smallest metallic articles required 
for use or ornament. The general ap¬ 
pearance of Birmingham is any thing but 
prepossessing, most of the town being oc¬ 
cupied by the artisan population, and there 
are but few public buildings. The princi¬ 
pal are the town-hall, a splendid Corinthi¬ 
an edifice, and the Gothic grammar-school. 
Some of the banks and the theatre are de¬ 
serving of notice. 

Stafford^ a long, straggling town, about 
182 miles from London, has a population 
of 12,532. It is principally noted for its 
manufacture of boots and shoes. There 
are two ancient churches, St. Mary’s, in 
the early Gothic style, and St. Chad’s, 
which is principally Norman work. The 
castle was built in 913, by Ethelfleda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great; a part of 
the ancient keep may still be seen at Staf¬ 
ford Castle, the seat of Lord Stafford. The 
next place of importance on our route is 
Stoch^rt, chiefly noted for its cotton man¬ 
ufactories. There are between fifty and 
sixty factories in and around the town; 
Harsland’s, one of the largest, is 800 feet 
long, and has six hundred windows. 

Manchester is the great centre and capi¬ 
tal of the cotton manufacture, and con¬ 
tains, with its suburb Salford, 866,836 in¬ 
habitants. Hotel, Allioi —very good. 

Manchester is situated on the River Ir- 
well, an aflSuent of the Mersey, and is con¬ 
nect^ with Salford by six bridges. One 
of them, the Victoria, is very handsome. 
It contains many interesting buildings, the 
principal of which are the Cathedral Chnrch 
of St. Mary’s, an ancient Gothic structure 
containing numerous monuments,with sev¬ 
eral chapels highly ornamented. St. Mary’s 
Chapel, and that of the Derby family, are 
most deserving of notice. The Exchange, 
Town - hall, Museum of Natural History, 
Commercial Rooms, and New Bailey Pris¬ 
on, all deserve particular attention. The 
Botanical Garden, and Peel and Victoria 
Parks, are the principal places of recrea¬ 
tion for the inhabitants. The great lions 
of the pl^ce are the immense cotton mills, 
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which send out yearly 125,000,000 Ite. of 
manufactured cotton goods. Every branch 
of the cotton manufacture is here carried 
on to an enormous extent. Iron and brass 
founderies are also numerous, and num¬ 
berless other branches of business required 
for the supply of the wants of a large pop¬ 
ulation. There are five different lines of 
railways diverging from Manchester. It is 
also the centre of an extensive system of 
canals, all connected with large and popu¬ 
lous towns devoted to the manufacturing 
trade. Manchester is only thirty miles 
distant from Liverpool. 

Licerpool is situated on the northeast 
side of the River Mersey, near its mouth, 
and extends three miles in length along 
its banks. It is the second city in the 
kingdom, and contains about 500,676 in¬ 
habitants. Principal hotel, the 
one of the best houses in Great Britain. 
Liverpool is noted for the magnificence of 
its docks, which are constructed on a most 
stupendous scale, covering, with the diy- 
docks, 200 acres, with 15 miles of quays. 
Nearly one third of its trade is with the 
United States. The cotton which for¬ 
merly arrived here annually amounted to 
2,500,000 bales. The principal buildings 
of Liverpool are the Assize Courts, Cus¬ 
tom-house, St. George’s Hall, Exchange, 
aud Town-hall, which is a fine Palladian 
building surmounted by a dome support¬ 
ing a statue of Britannia. It contains 
statues of Roscoe and Canning by Chan- 
trey ; also a number of portraits. The in¬ 
terior is diWded into many fine saloons, 
elegantly fitted up. A Free Library h** 
been erected by Sir William Brown. In 
the square at the Exchange is a monu¬ 
ment in bronze, executed by Westanacott, 
in honor of Nelson, representing the dying 
hero receiving a naval crown of victor}’, 
and an enemy prostrate and crushed be¬ 
neath his feet. At the junction of Lon~ 
don Road and Pembroke Place there is n 
magnificent equestrian statue of George 
III. by the same artist. The CoU^iate 
and Mechanics’ Institutions of Liverpool 
are highly important educational estab¬ 
lishments, and there are several others for 
the encouragement of art and science. The 
Derby Museum and Philharmonic Hall are 
well worth a visit. The Zoological Ga^ 
dens, covering ten acres of ground, are 
I most tastefully arranged. St. James’s Cem- 
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•tery very elegantly planned, is located 
behind St.James’s Walk: it was formed 
oat of a qnarry of red stone. Near the 
entrance is a pretty little chapel contain¬ 
ing some fine sculpture. A monument 
has been erected over the remains of Mr. 
Uuskisson, with a fine white marble statue 
of deceased habited in a toga. Religious 
worship exists here in almost every form. 
There are a number of charitable institu- 
tkHis. many of them of a religious charac¬ 
ter. There are five theatres in Liverpool 
in addition to the Amphitheatre and As- 
Kmbly Rooms. The Wellington Rooms, 
in Mount Pleasant, are large and finely ar¬ 
ranged. A drive should be taken through 
Princess Park, which is very elegant. 

Sfanchetier to Bradford^ LeedB^ York^ and 
Sairhormigh, 

Bradford^ the great seat of the worsted 
trade, is situated at the union of three ex¬ 
tensive valleys, where three railroads meet. 
It contains a population of 106,218. Coal 
and iron abound in the vicinity, but spin¬ 
ning and weaving worsted and woolen 
dothi is the chief employment of the in- 
halntants. There are altogether about 180 
mills, employing 12,000 hands. The prin¬ 
cipal boilings are St. George’s Music Hall, 
opened in 1858, the Town-hall, Court-house, 
^ Exchange. Peel Park, containing 64 
acres, is about a mile from the town. 

feeds, the principal seat of woolen man¬ 
ufacture in England, and the fifth town in 
nw and commercial prosperity, is about 
eleven miles from Bradfonl. It is beau¬ 
tifully situated on the Imnks of the Aire, 
and contains nearly 236,000 inhabitants. 
The principal hotels are the Great North- 
cm and Queen's. Leeds is irregularly built, 
and the streets arc narrow and crooked. 
Besides the prodnetion of woolen goods, 
I^eds has many large establishments for 
fiax<spinnmg, with glass-house, potteries, 
and factories for making steara-engfnes. 
One of the most interesting sights here is 
a view of the cloth-balls on market-days. 
The Town-hall is one of the finest build¬ 
ings: it includes the Assize Courts and 
the great hall, one of the largest rooms in 
the kingdom, capable of holding 8000 per- 
aons. In the centre of the room is a statue 
of the qneen in white marble. There is 
also a fine organ and a bronze bust of the 
Buke of Wellington. The building was 
•pened by the queen in 1868 on her visit 
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to Leeds. Near Leeds are the mins of 
Kirkstall Abbey, which will well repay a 
visit. The abbey was founded in the 12th 
century by Henry de Lacy for monks of 
the Cistercian order. The tower, doorway, 
and other remains, are covered with ivy. 
Twenty-one miles from Leeds is the vil¬ 
lage of Haworth, place of residence of 
Charlotte, Anne, and Maria Bront5, author¬ 
esses of “Jane Eyre,” “Villette,” “Wuth- 
ering Heights,” etc. 

York contains a population of 40,000. 
The principal hotel is the Black Stcan. 
This house has been established for nearly 
two centuries, and furnishes the traveler 
with every possible comfort. The hotel is 
possessed of an interesting relic in the 
shape of a hand-bill, which announces the 
departure of the stage-coaches for London 
from tlic Black Swan at York every Mon¬ 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, beginning on 
Friday, the 12f5 of Aprils 1706. York is 
finely situated on the banks of the Ouse, 
in the centre of a beautiful plain. It is 
very ancient, and is only second in the 
kingdom in point of rank. York has al¬ 
ways held a conspicnons place in all the 
disturbances of the country, particularly in 
the War of the “ Roses.” It is said it dates 
back nearly a thousand years before Christ. 
During the time of the Romans, A.D. 150, 
it was the capital of Britain. It is inclosed 
by ancient walls supposed to have been 
erected in 1280 by Edward I. They now 
form a most delightful premenade round 
the city. Constantine the Great is suid 
by some authors to have been bom here in 
272, but all evidence of this fact is involved 
in obscurity: his father,Constantius,died 
here in 307. The Romans removed en¬ 
tirely from the island in 430, leaving the 
Britons at the mercy of the Piets and 
Scots. These, however, were finally de¬ 
feated, in a battle near York, by the aid 
of the Saxons, who immediately turned 
their arms against those whom they had 
come to succor, and, after a series of strug¬ 
gles, became masters of the countrj', and 
established the Heptarchy*. York was the 
capital of the part called Deira. On the 
23d of September, 1066, the battle of Stam¬ 
ford Bridge was fought near York, which 
preceded by only a few days the landing 
of William the Norman in England. Here 
Harold defeated Harfagar, king of Nor¬ 
way, who had invaded England and taken 
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possession of York. Harold entered York 
in triumph; but, hearing almost immedi¬ 
ately of the landing of the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, he hastened with his forces to 
meet him, and, nine days after, his triumph 
at Stamford Bridge lost his crown and life ; 
at the battle of Hastings. York was com¬ 
pelled to bo'v to the conqueror, and was 
garrisoned by Norman soldiers; but, hav¬ 
ing thrown otf its yoke and massacred the 
garrison, it was besieged by William, and 
obliged to surrender on account of famine, 
when it was razed to the ground. The 
Cathedral was founded by Edwin, king of 
Northumberl and, in 625, but was princi¬ 
pally erected in the 13th and 14th centu¬ 
ries, and, although composed of live differ¬ 
ent styles of Gothic architecture, such care 
was taken in uniting the several parts that 
the whole ediffee appeared as one design. 
It consists of a nave and two aisles, a tran¬ 
sept with aisles, a choir with aisles, ves¬ 
tries, chapels, chapter-house, and vestibule. 
Its length is 524 feet, the second longest in 
England; length of transept, 222; length 
of nave, 264; height, 99 feet. At the east 
end is a splendid window, a work of the 
15th century, 75 feet long by 32 broad. 
The oldest part of the cathedral is the 
south transept, built in 1246 by Archbish¬ 
op De Grey, whose tomb is one of the finest 
in the church. From Paulinus, who was 
appointed archbishop of York in 625, down 
to the present time, York has had no less 
than ninety-two archbishops. It is also 
the only city except London which boasts 
a lord mayor. York Castle, erected by 
William I., is another object of interest. 
It is now used as a jail, and includes the 
courts of law. The only part which re¬ 
tains tlie appearance of an ancient castle 
is the keep, or Clifford’s Tower, a pictur¬ 
esque ruin overgrown with trees and ivy. 
Among the public buildings worth}' of no¬ 
tice are Guildhall, containing a memorial 
window to the late prince consort: the As¬ 
sembly Rooms, Music Hall, and the Muse¬ 
um, which contains various Roman and 
Saxon remains. York is famous for its 
cure of hams. 

A few miles west of the city is Marsion 
Moor^ the scene of one of the principal en¬ 
gagements between the armies of Charles 
I. and the Parliament. Farther to the | 
southeast is the village of Low ton, where ! 
a sanguinary battle was fought during the | 
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I “ War of the Roses.*’ Scarhorougk, one 
of England's y»ost celebrated watering- 
places, is hours from York, and is well 
worth a visit. The Croton hotel, situated 
on the cliff' immediately above the Spa, 
has one of the best positions for a hotel in 
England: its sea and land views arc both 
exquisite. The house itself is well man¬ 
aged. The Royal hotel is a gem of clean¬ 
liness and neatness; it has a beautiful ball- 
I room, used exclusively for that purpose, 

I where balls are given every Friday even- 
I ing. Scarborough is, perhaps, a prettier 
place, as far as scenery is concern^, than 
either Brighton or Torquay. The last 
two places are barren and treeless, but here 
the bluffs are covered with verdure from 
summit to base, and the bay rs equal to 
any In Europe, except, perhaps, that of Na¬ 
ples. The beach is superb. A fine ter¬ 
race, one hundred feet above the level of 
the sands, forms a delightful marine prom¬ 
enade. A handsome iron bridge, 414 feet 
in length, connects the dissevered cliffs, 
and is one of the greatest ornaments of the 
town. 'J‘he springs of Scarborough are 
saline chalybeates; the west and south 
w'ells are the most important, and here 
stands the Spa House, the great place of 
resort. The whole length of the building 
facing the sea is covered with a veranda, 
on which seats are placed, and these are 
always filled, while a crowd of saunterers 
in double file are passing each other on 
the promenade. In the gardens the band 
plays three times a day in summer, and 
tw'ice in winter, sheltered by an ornament¬ 
al kiosk much resembling in form the one 
before the Kursaal at Baden. The walks 
and terraces in the vicinit}' of the Spa are 
every thing that exquisite masonry, mac¬ 
adam, lawn, and flowers can make them. 
Scarborough Castle stands on a promonto¬ 
ry three hundred feet above the level of 
the'sea. It was built during the reign of 
King Stephen by William, Earl of Albc- 
I marie. The keep is the only part of the 
castle remaining: it is a square tower 
nearly 100 feet in height, with walls 12 
feet thick. 

York to Durham^ Neiccastle-vpon-Tyne, 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Durham stands on a rocky eminence 
nearly surrounded by the River Wear: 
population, 14,0}''8. This city is princi¬ 
pally visited for its cathedral, one of the 
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in England. A. charch was first 
bvilt on the site of the cathedral, at the 
end of the 10th century, by the monks of 
Lindbfiimc, who rested here with the re¬ 
mains of St. Cuth belt. The present build¬ 
ing was begun in 1093, and is built chiefly 
in the Norman style. It is in the form of' 
a cross, 420 feet long and 92 high. Dur- 
Imxn Castle was first built by William the 
Conqueror, and has been until recently 
the residence of the Bishops of the Palat¬ 
inate. It consists of a large, solid keep, 
and a great hall 180 feet in length. It is 
now occupied by the University, which 
was open^ in 1832. About a mile west 
of Dnrfaam is Neville’s Cross, where David 
&Tice was defeated in 1346. An excursion 
might be made out of the route from York 
to Ripon^ a distance of 24 miles. Hotels, j 
Unicom^ Crown and Anchor. The great 
object of interest in Ripon is the Cathedra), 
the first stone of which was laid in 1331; 
the bnilding was not finished, however, 
unta more than a century later. Under 
the Cathedral is a small Saxon chapel, 
called St. Wilfrid’s Needle, after the found¬ 
er of the original minster. Three miles 
and a half from Ripon are StudUy Royal 
and Fountain Ahbcy^ the property of Lord 
De Grey and Ripon. The latter is perhaps j 
the finest ruin in England, covering two 
acres of ground, though it formerly ex¬ 
tended over ten acres. The abbey was 
built by monks of the Cistercian order, j 
and was one of the richest monasteries in | 
the kingdom. The tower and the walls, 
bunt in the Gothic style, are still standing. 

Newca$tU-^pon-Tyne is situated on the 
nwth bunk of the River Tyne, about ten 
mfles above its mouth. It has a popula¬ 
tion of 111,157. This place derives its or- 
^ from the Roman station, Pons .£ii, the 
second from the eastern extremity of Ha¬ 
drian’s Wall. It was called Monkchester | 
before the Conquest, owing to the number { 
of its monasteries. The castle erected 
here by Robert, son of William the Con¬ 
queror, gave it its present name. Along 
the banks of the river, where roost of the 
hnsiness is carried on, the. streets* and 
konses are dim and dingy, but in the cen¬ 
tre of the town all this has been swept 
away and magnificent streets and squares 
been erected in their room. This great 
change is owing to Mr. Grainger, a native 
of the town. Newcastle is chiefly occu- 
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pied in the shipment of coals, of which 
three millions of tons are shipped annyal- 
ly. Newcastle has been the scene of 
many interesting events: David I. of Scot¬ 
land made himself master of the town 
during the reign of Stephen; in 1292, John 
Baliol did homage here to Edward I. for 
the crown of Scotland; and daring the 
reign of Edward II. an attempt was also 
made here to establish a permanent peace 
between England and Scotland. The prin¬ 
cipal buildings of interest are the Ex¬ 
change, Guildhall, Post-office, and the 
Market-house, 240 feet long, and said to 
be the finest in the kingdom. Of the 
churches, St. Nicholas’s, a Gothic cross 
with a beautiful spire, and St. Andrew’s, 
of Norman architecture, are the finest. 
Of the old castle, the keep, 80 feet high, 
now used as a prison, and the beautiful 
Norman chapel, still remain. Gateshead, 
on the opposite bank of the Tyne, is a sub¬ 
urb of Newcastle. They are connected by 
the High-Level Bridge, a splendid iron 
structure 1400 feet long, the work of Rob¬ 
ert Stephenson. 

A short distance out of our route to Ber¬ 
wick is Alnwick CasUe^ the residenqp of the 
Duke of Northumberland. This building 
belonged to a Saxon baron, slain at the 
battle of Hastings, and has been in the pos¬ 
session of the Percy family since the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century. The build¬ 
ing has lately been restored and fitted up 
in the most magnificent style. In the 
grounds, which are very beautiful, are the 
ruins of two ancient abbeys, Alnwick and 
Hulme, the former founded in 1147, the lat¬ 
ter in 1240. Six miles distant are the 
ruins of IVarmcorth Cattle^ also belonging 
to the Percy family. This building is 
very large, and the walls in many places 
entire. The famous hermitage,where one 
of the Bertrams of Bothal-Bothal passed 
his life in penance for the murder of his 
brother, is half a mile distant. 

Berwick-upon^Ticeed^ sixty-three miles 
from Newcastle, stands on the border of 
England, and during the Border Wars was 
continually taken and retaken both by 
Scotch and English. It was made inde¬ 
pendent of both countries by Henry VIII. 
Here Baliol was crowned King of Scotland 
by Edward I., and here also he shut up 
the Countess of Buchan for six years, in a 
wicker cage. 
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York to DoncasUr, Nevoark^ Peterborough^ 
Huntingdon^ and Cambridge. 

Doncaster^ 158 miles from London, is 
noted for its races, held in the third week 
of September. It contains 12,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Principal hotels are New A ngel and 
Reindeer. This is one of the handsomest 
and cleanest towns in England. The prin¬ 
cipal buildings are the Mansion House, 
Town-hall, St. George’s, and Christ’s 
Church. Not much object in stopping, 
unless during the race week. The town 
is celebrated for its extensive corn-market. 
Forty-five miles from Doncaster is HuU^ a 
convenient place of embarkation to Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, Wilson & Son’s first-class 
line of steamers sailing regularly from this 
port. Hotels, Station and Royal. Hull 
is one of the principal sea-ports of Great 
Britain, being admirably situated at the 
mouth of the Rivers Humber, Hull, Ouse, 
and Trent. The custom-house duties of 
this port alone amount annually to half a 
million pounds. The Church of the Trin¬ 
ity is one of the finest buildings. Wilber- 
force was a native of Hull: a column 
founded in his honor on the 1st of August, 
1834, the day of negro emancipation, stands 
near the Prince’s Bridge. The seat of 
Washington’s ancestors, South Cave, may 
be visited from Hull. They emigrated to 
the United States in the 17th century. 
There is a portrait of Washington at Cave 
Castle. 

Netcark, 120 miles from London, is situ¬ 
ated on a branch of the Trent. Hotels, 
Saracen*8 Head and Clinton Arms. The 
castle is the principal object of interest. 
It was built by Alexander, Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, during the reign of Stephen. It con¬ 
sists now only of broken walls. King 
John died here A.D. 1216. Newark was 
three times unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Parliamentary forces during the reign of 
Charles I. An excursion might be made 
to Lincoln, fifteen miles distant. This was 
the Roman Lindum Colonia, from which 
the present name is derived. It contains 
20,999 inhabitants. Hotel, Saraoen*a Head. 
The Cathedral stands on the summit of a 
hill, and is visible at a distance of forty 
miles. It is a double cross, 475 feet long, 
in the early English style. The choir, 
west front, and Lady Chapel are very in¬ 
teresting. Notice also the monuments of 
Eleanor, queen of Edward I., and of Lady 
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Twinford, wife of John of Gaunt. The 
large bell. Great Tom, is the third in size 
in the kingdom. The other buildings 
worthy of notice are the Chapter-house, 
Castle, Guildhall, and the Newport Gate. 
This last, with an adjoining piece of wall, 
is Roman, erected 40 years after Christ. 

Peterborough, a smaU city of 8000 inhab¬ 
itants, contains the remains of a splendid 
old cathedral, in which Catharine of Ara¬ 
gon was interred; Mary Queen of Scots 
was first buried here, but her remains 
were afterwards removed to Westminster 
Abbey by her son, James I. A short dis¬ 
tance from the town is Milton Park, the 
residence of the Earl Fitzwilliam. Here 
is a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, given 
by her to Sir W. Fitzwilliam the day she 
was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle. 

Huntingdon contains 6000 inhabitants. 
It is a very ancient town, and was former¬ 
ly a Roman station. The remains of a 
castle erected by Edward the Elder in 917 
are still visible. It contains a town-hall, 
assembly-rooms, and theatre. 

One mile from the town is the residence 
of the Earl of Sandwich, which formerly 
belonged to the Cromwell family. A short 
distance farther is Brampton Park, the 
handsome residence of the Duke of Man¬ 
chester. 

Cambridge is a place of great antiquity, 
but derives its present celebrity from its 
university, which embraces seventeen col¬ 
leges and halls. The names are, Catha¬ 
rine Hall, Christ’s College, Clare Hall, 
Corpus Ghristi, Downing, Emmanuel, Gon- 
ville and Caius, Jesus, King’s, Queen's, 
Pembroke, Magdalene, St. John’s, Peter- 
holme, Sidney Sussex, Trinity, and Trin¬ 
ity Hall. This university was, by some ac¬ 
counts, founded as far back as 630. Peter- 
holme, the oldest college, dates from 1257. 
The first charter extant was granted by 
Edward I. Trinity College, the first of the 
university, was founded by Henry VIII., 
and enlarged by Queen Mary. Since the 
time of Elizabeth it has been customary 
for the master of Trinity to entertain the 
sovereign when on a visit to Cambridge. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Bacon, Raleigh, Dryden, 
Cowley, and Lord Byron were members of 
Trinity. 

There was a castle built here by Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, but nothing now re¬ 
mains but its gate-house. The entire town 
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of Cambridge is embosomed in woods, and I 
bat little of it can be seen at a distance. ' 
It contains a population of 28,000. The I 
priacipal hotels are University A rms, Red 
Um, BvU^ and Woolpack. Visit the mag¬ 
nificent senate-house belonging to the uni- 
versitj, Fitzwilliam Museum, Observato- 
rj, and Botanical Gardens. The principal 
chorcbes are All Saints’, Great St. Mary’s, 
and Great St. Stephen’s. The last con¬ 
tains a tomb erected in honor of Captain 
Cook. The town is supplied with water 
CDoreyed by an aqueduct from a fountain 
three miles distant. It is indebted for this' 
improrement to a celebrated horse-hirer 
named Hobson, who insisted, when hiring 
horses to the students, that they should 
take them in order, which gave rise to the 
frmous proTcrb of “ Hobson’s choice.” 

Mcmekester to Buxton^ Chatsworth, Mat- 
lock, Derby, and Famworth. 

Travel^ wishing to visit Sheffield should 
make an excursion from Manchester, re- 
tnniing there to take the cars for Buxton. 
Sheffield is a dingy manufacturing city, 
with little to see but the immense cutlery 
manufactories. Persons interested in man¬ 
ufactures had better visit it. It contains 
150,000 inhabitants, and is about 162 miles 
from London by the Great Northern Rail¬ 
way. Principal hotels, Royal and AOnon. 
The principal buildings are the Town-hall, 
Cutler’s Hall, Assembly Rooms, Com Ex¬ 
punge, and Shrewsbury Hospital. There 
no also a theatre, music-hall, and public 
baths. 

Leaving Manchester by the Buxton and 
Manchester Line, a branch of the Midland, 
we soon arrive at Buxton, situated in one 
of the most picturesque parts of Derby¬ 
shire. Buxton is said to have been fo- 
moos for its baths since the time of the 
Romans; they are chiefly recommended 
for rheumatism and chronic gout, and are 
ywly visited by from 12,000 to 14,000 vis¬ 
itors. The season is from J une to October. 
The principal group of buildings at Bux¬ 
ton is the Crescent, built by the Duke of 
Devonshire. It consists of three stories, 
the lower of which forms a colonnade. The 
building is chiefly occupied by 8t. Ann’s 
Botd, an assembly-room, library, and 
baths. St Ann’s Hotel is the best in Bux¬ 
ton, where the traveler will find every ac¬ 
commodation. Stables are attached to the 
hotel to enable the vimitor to make the nn- 


I merous excursions in the neighborhood. 
Near the Crescent are the large stables of 
I the Duke of Devonshire, said to be the 
finest in Europe, and erected at a cost of 
£120,000. Close by is the Old Hall, built 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury during the 
reign of Elizabeth, where Mary Queen of 
Scots was for some time kept in custody. 
Her apartments are still shown to visitors. 
Among the excursions from Buxton is 
that to Pool’s Hole, a cavern named after 
a celebrated robber who once occupied it. 
Diamond Hill, which takes its name from 
beautiful specimens of quartz crystal found 
here, is not far distant. The walk to Chee 
Tor should not be omitted: this is a mass 
of rocks three hundred feet high, overlook¬ 
ing the River Wye, from which a most glo¬ 
rious view may be obtained. 

Leaving Buxton, we proceed to Rowgley 
Station in order to visit Chatsworth. The 
Chatsworth Hotel is the favorite one in 
the neighborhood, beautifully situated in 
Chatsworth Park, within ten minutes’walk 
of the princely residence of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Omnibuses from this hotel 
meet all the principal trains at Rowsley 
Station, and are allowed, by the liberality 
of his grace, to travel along the private 
carriage-drive through the park which 
passes the front of the palace. Visitors 
will find at the hotel every comfort and 
accommodation. Good post-horses and car¬ 
riages are supplied for Haddon Hall and 
other excursions in the neighborhood. 

Chatsworth. the magnificent residence of 
the Duke of Devonshire. This is consid¬ 
ered the finest place belonging to any pri¬ 
vate individual in the world, and is most 
certainly the finest in England. William 
the Conqueror gave this vast domain to 
his natural son,William Peveril. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was purchased by Sir 
William Cavendish. The first Duke of 
Devonshire commenced the present build¬ 
ing in 1706. The park belonging to the 
palace comprises 2000 acres, in which, it is 
said, there are over 800 deer. The build¬ 
ing is of a quadrangular form, with an 
open court in the middle, in the centre of 
which is a splendid fountain, with a statue 
of the god Arion seated on the back of a 
dolphin. The interior of the palace is 
adorned with every thing that untold 
wealth and refined taste could procure. 
Many of the rooms are hung with tapestry 
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and ornamented with carvings, while all 
the pictures are gems of art. The en¬ 
trance hall is a grotto of magnificent mar¬ 
ble, tilled with pictures and curiosities of 
the rarest value. The picture-galler}' and 
the gallery of statuary contain many gems 
by Titian, Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Wy¬ 
att. But the gardens and conservatory 
are the gems of the estaUl^lLueat. They 
were planned and laid out by Sir Joseph 
Paxon, of Crystal Palace notoriet}’, who 
was formerly a common gardener of the 
duke’s, and who received for his gardening 
a larger salary than the President of the 
United States. Ho married a niece of the 
housekeeper’s, and received with her a for¬ 
tune of ^100,000. The housekeeper’s sit¬ 
uation is one of considerable profit, as she 
often receives over $250 per day for show¬ 
ing visitors the establishment. Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined 13 years in 
the ancient tower that stands near the en¬ 
trance of the palace. 

Haddon Hall, belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland, was erected in the beginning of 
the 14th century by one of the V’^emons, 
the ** kings of the Peak.” The great hall, 
which is the Martindale Hall in Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak, the Chapel, built in 
the time of Henry VI., and the flaglc 
Tower, are all very interesting. 

Continuing on our route, wc pass Mat- 
lock^ a watering-place of much interest: in 
addition to the mineral springs for which 
it is noted, the walks in the nei;rhborhood 
are delightful, and the scenery superb. 
There are numerous caverns in the vicini¬ 
ty, which, with the mines and petrifying 
wells, will repay a visit of several days. 
The hotels arc hid and New Bath^ Temple^ 
and Wiilker'a. 

Derhy^ a manufacturing town, situated 
on the hanks of the Derwent, contains 
42,000 inhabitants. Hotel, Midland, This 
is solely a commercial town, and is noted 
for its silk, woolen, and cotton stockings; 
also for its marble and porcelain works. 
The first silk mill in England was built 
here in 1718, and it is now the most ex¬ 
tensive in the kingdom. There is a fine 
park for the recreation of the inhabitants. 
The town of Tamworthy which contains 
some 8000 inhabitants, is noted for its an¬ 
cient cattle, which is situated on an artifi¬ 
cial height near the town. It was present¬ 
ed by William the Conqueror to Robert do 
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Marmion, of Fontenoy, one of whose de¬ 
scendants Sir Walter Scott has immortal¬ 
ized. Sir Robert Peel represented Tam- 
worth in Parliament for a long time, and a 
fine statue of him, by Noble, stands in the 
market-place. The church also contains 
a monument to his memor}'. Hotels, Ptil 
A nna and White Horae. 

Liverpool to Lancaster^ Penrith^ and Car- 
lisle. 

Lancaster^ 231 miles from London, is 
chiefly noted for its castle, once a magnifi¬ 
cent structure. The town is beautifully 
situated on the south bank of the River 
Lune, near its mouth. It is of veiy an¬ 
cient origin, having once been a Roman 
station. William the Conqueror gave it 
to Roger de Poictou. John of Gaunt built 
its castle. The first Earl of Lancaster was 
created in 1266. John of Gaunt, fourth son 
of Edward 111., having married Blanche, 
the Duke of Lancaster’s daughter, suc¬ 
ceeded to the title. His son, Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby and Duke of 
Hereford, after his father’s death, became 
Duke of Lancaster, and finally king in 
1399, since which time this duchy has Iteen 
associated with royal dignity. The town 
received its first charter from King John, 
and is noted for tho manner in which it 
espoused the cause of the Royalists during 
the Parliamentary War; also for its par- 
ticipancy in the “War of the Roses” be¬ 
tween York and Lancaster. The castle 
stands on the summit of a hill, and is now 
used as a county jail. Principal hotels are 
King's Amts and Royal Oak. Population 
20,000. This city now gives the title of 
duke to the Prince of Wales. 

Penrith is alx)ut 62 miles distant from 
Lancaster. Population 7189. Hotels, 
New Crown and tleorge. The ruins of the 
castle, which overlook this town, are ex¬ 
ceedingly romantic. This w'as for a long 
time the residence of Richard III. In the 
burying-ground of St. Andrew’s Church 
there is a curious monument called the Gi¬ 
ant’s Grave. It consists of two stone pil¬ 
lars eleven feet hijh, standing one at each 
end of a grave fifteen feet in length. Be¬ 
tween them are four stones covered with 
unintelligible carvings. Another stone, 
called the Giant’s Thumb, stands close by. 
Nearly two miles from Penrith are the 
ruins of Brougham Castle, supposed to 
havo been formerly tho site of a Roman 
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iUtioD, coins and other antiquities haying 
teen discovered here. Brougham Hall, 
tbe seat of Lord Brougham, and a fine pic* 
toresqtte building, is but a short distance 
frcmi the castle. About a mile and a half 
from Penrith is King Arthur’s Round Ta¬ 
ble,! circular area more than twenty yards 
in diameter. 

He pass'd red Penrith’s Table Round, 

For feau of chivalry renowned; ^ 

Lefi Majborough’s mound and stones of 
power. 

By Droids raised in magic hour, 

And traced the Eamnnt's winding way, 

TUI nib's lake behind him lay. 

Bridal uf Tritrmain. 

Visit also Long Meg and her Daugh¬ 
ters.” They arc about six miles from Pen¬ 
rith, and are considered some of the finest 
relics of antiquity. They form a circle of 
sixty-seyen stones, many of them ten feet 
in height. Long Meg, a square column 
of red freestone, is eighteen feet high and 
fifteen feet in circumference. The whole 
circle is 350 yards in circumference. The 
neighborhood of Penrith is noted for the 
namerous country seats of England’s no- 
bUity and gentry. 

Sixty-nine miles from Lancaster is tbe 
ancient town of Carlisle^ which contains 
2S,000 inhabitants. The principal hotel is 
the Station, It is a place of considerable 
mannfacturing importance ; contains an 
ancient castle, partly in ruins, the erection 
of which is attributed to William Rufus. 
This city was taken by King David, and 
was afterwards besieged by Robert Bruce. 
It nobly held out for Charles I., and suf¬ 
fered much in consequence. The princi¬ 
pal objects of interest are the remains of 
the old castle, the cathedral parts of which 
are Saxon, and the court-house. Hotels, 
Coonfy and Royal. 

Previous to arriving at Carlisle, a pleas¬ 
ant excursion (:12 miles) might be made to 
Dum/ri^ by diverging from the main line 
of road, letting yonr baggage proceed to 
Carlisle. This town, in addition to tbe 
nmnnment erected over the grave of Bums 
in St Michael’s Church, contains the bouse 
where he died, and where hU widow re¬ 
sided over thirty years. From here you 
can visit Caerlaveroch Castle, Drumlanrig 
Ca.«tle—the residence of the Duke of Buc- 
clencb—Incladen House, and New Abbey. 

Ixineaster to Windermere^ Bowness^ Aw- 
Iferide, Gromere, and Keswici, 


Leaving Lancaster by the Lancaster and 
Carlisle Railway at Kendal Junction, we 
take a branch line to visit WtWer/nerc, the 
queen of all the Cumberland lakes. The 
town of Windermere itself is a mere rail¬ 
way station, and travelers had better pro¬ 
ceed at once to Botmess. This town is sit¬ 
uated on the lake, distant one mile from' 
the station; omnibuses await tbe arrival 
of each train. Principal hotels are the 
Crown and Royal. A small steamer leaves 
Bowness several times each day, making 
the tour of the lake; price three shillings. 
The lake is about ten miles in length, and 
its greatest breadth two miles. Tbe scen- 
eiy”, though it has less wildness and gran¬ 
deur than some of the other lakes, is very 
lovely. The margin is thickly wooded; 
cottages and villas peep from beneath the 
trees, giving an air of domestic beauty to 
the scene. The surface of the lake is stud¬ 
ded with numerous islands, the largest of 
which is Belle Isle. 

A mhleside^ near the head of tbe lake, is 
an excellent centre for excursions in the 
Lake District. Hotels, Salutation and 
Queen's. Rydal Mount, the dwelling of 
the poet Wordsworth, stands near the vil¬ 
lage. Four miles distant is the village of 
Grasmere, a lovely spot. Here Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge are buried. A coach 
leaves Bowness every morning for Kes¬ 
wick, returning the same day; the drive is 
beautiful. This town, situated at the bot¬ 
tom of Derwentw'ater Lake, was the resi¬ 
dence of the poet Southey. Coleridge re¬ 
sided with him for four years at Greta 
Hall, where Southey remained until his 
death in 1843. 

The tour of Lake Ulswater had better 
bo made from Penrith. Take the coach 
which leaves Penrith Station every morn¬ 
ing at 9 A.M., arriving at Pooley’s Bridge 
Landing in one hour. Here you embark 
in a small steamer, making the tour of the 
lake in two hours, and returning to Pen¬ 
rith Station by half past one. 

Lanccuter to Ulverston^ Egremont, White- 
haven., and Cockermovih. 

Ulverston, situated about a mile from 
the estuary of the Leven, contains 6630 in¬ 
habitants. It is a market town and port, 
and ship-building is carried on to some ex¬ 
tent. Hotels, Sun and BraddyWs Arms, 
Conishead Priory is two miles distant from 
U1 version, near the sea-shore. It is call- 
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ed, from the beauty of its situation, the 
“ Paradise of Furness.” The park, which 
is intersected with public roads, forms a 
delightful promenade for the people of Ul- 
version. Six miles and a half southwest 
of U1 version are the ruins of Furness Ab¬ 
bey, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
The abhey was founded in 1127 by Ste¬ 
phen, afterward King of England. The 
church is 287 feet long; the walls, in many 
places five feet thick, are mostly entire. 
The distance from Lancaster to Ulverston 
is twenty-two miles. The sands of More- 
cambe Bay, between Lancaster and Ulver¬ 
ston, are twice a day left perfectly diy^ by 
the ebbing of the tide, and may be crossed 
in 8afct\% though never without a guide. 

Thirty miles from Ulverston we reach 
EgremorUy a small market town of about 
2500 inhabitants. To the west of the town 
stand the ruins of Egremont Castle. This 
was built by William de Meschines soon 
after the Conquest. General Wyndham 
is the present owner of the castle. Iron 
ore abounds in the neighborhood of Egre- 
Inont, and is carried unsmelted to White¬ 
haven^ where it is shipped. This town con¬ 
tains about 18,842 inhabitants, and is a sea¬ 
port of some importance. Hotels, Globe 
and Black Lion. The coal mines of White¬ 
haven are its great source of wealth. They 
lie underneath the town, and extend more 
than two miles beneath the bed of the sea; 
the sea, indeed, frequently bursts into the 
mines, causing fearful d(*struction of life 
and property. Large quantities of coal 
are shipped daily, sometimes amounting to 
1500 tons. Steam-boats run from White¬ 
haven to Belfast, Dublin, Liverpool, and 
the Isle of Man. Travelers wishing to 
take the shortest and cheapest route to the 
Lake district may take a steamer from Idv- 
erpool to Whitehaven, and thence proceed 
to the lakes. 

Cockermouth is about fourteen miles from 
Whitehaven. Population 7057. Hotels, 
Globe and Sun. This town is the birth¬ 
place of Wordsworth—bom in April, 1770. 
The ruins of the castle, which stand on 
the east bank of the Cocker, are very in¬ 
teresting. This building was erected by 
the Lord of Allerdale soon after the Nor¬ 
man Conquest. Mary Queen of Scots was 
confined here in 1568. St. Mary’s Church 
contains a memorial window to Words¬ 
worth, 


London to Elg, Norwich, and Yarmouth. 

The distance from London to Elg is 72 
miles. Ely is built on the banks of the 
Ouse, in the Isle of Ely, and contains 7428 
inhabitants. Hotels, Lamb and Bell. It 
is chiefly noted for its cathedral, one of 
the finest in Europe. This building occa- 
piea the site of a monastery erected here 
in 670. It was converted into a cathedral 
by Henry VIII. Its entire length is 510 
feet. The stalls are beautiful specipiens 
of carving, and the roof of the nave is cov¬ 
ered with paintings representing the finest 
subjects in Bible history. Notice also the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, formerly the 
Lady Chapel, which is attached to the ca¬ 
thedral. 

From Ely an excursion may be made to 
Lgnn Regis, situated on the banks of the 
0 use, about eight miles from the sea. Pop¬ 
ulation 16,170. This is a clean, well-bailt 
town, divided into several parts by small 
streams called fleets. The harbor is rather 
difficult of access, but is capable of con¬ 
taining 300 sail. The principal buildings 
are the Exchange, Guildhall, and St Mar¬ 
garet’s Church, one of the largest in En¬ 
gland. Eugene Aram, Bulwer’s hero, was 
usher in the grammar-school of Lynn Regis 
in 1759, when apprehended for murder. 
Gray Friar’s Lantern, a tower of six sides 
and ninety feet high, is a fine piece of an¬ 
tiquity. It was built about 1260. 

Norm^h, a place of great antiquity, is 
about 112 miles from London. Popula¬ 
tion 74,891. Hotels, Rogal, Norfolk, and 
Maid's Head. It is chiefly not^ for its 
castle and cathedral. The castle was built 
during the reign of William the Conqueror. 
The Norman Keep, 70 feet high, and Bi¬ 
god’s Tower, still remain. The former is 
now used as a jail. The cathedral was be¬ 
gun in 1096 by Bishop Herbert de Loainga, 
but was not finished until 1510. The in¬ 
terior is 411 feet in length, and contains 
many interesting monuments, among oth¬ 
ers that of Roger Bigod, Anne Boleyn’s 
grandfather. Near to the cathedral stands 
the bishop’s palace, which was nearly ru¬ 
ined by the Puritans. Among the other 
principal buildings are the Market, Guild¬ 
hall, Mancroft Church and Gramniar- 
school, besides several fine hospitals, etc. 
The introduction of the woolen trade 
first established the eminence of Norwich, 
and there are now numerous factories for 
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tlie prodactioD of silk, mohair, and worst¬ 
ed. 

Yarpumth, Population 34,810. Hotels, 
R^al Victoria and Angtl, Yarmouth is a 
•ea-port, situated on the east bank of the 
Yare, about twenty miles by rail from Nor- 
wkh, the inhabitants of which are chiefly 
engaged in mackerel, herring, and deep- 
sea ti^heries. It is a place of great an¬ 
tiquity. In the thirteenth century it was 
indeed by a wall, with ten gates and six¬ 
teen towers, of which the remains may still 
be seen. The present town, however, ex¬ 
tends far beyond this wall. The quay of 
Y'amioath b considered the finest in the 
kingdom, and forms a fashionable and 
agreeable promenade more than a mile in 
length. The principal buildings are the 
Church of St. Nicholas, founded in 1123, 
and containing a fine organ; the Town-hall, 
Pohce-coort, Theatre, and Library. On 
the South Denes, near Yarmouth, stands a 
beantifiil column, 140 feet high, in mem¬ 
ory of Nelson. In the neighborhood also 
Bo^h Castle may be visited, one of the 
most perfect Roman camps in the kingdom. 

Ltmdon to Rochester, Ccmterhwry, and Do- 
ttr. 

Rochester, a place of great antiquity, is 
S9 miles f^m London. The castle and 
cathedral are the principal objects of no¬ 
tice. The castle stands on a rock over¬ 
looking the Medway, and from the keep a 
nxwt glorious view may be obtained of the 
iUTTounding country. Canterbury, 55 miles 
from London, contains a magnificent ca¬ 
thedral, founded in 1174, but only finished 
during the reign of Henry V. The choir 
and altar-piece are worthy of attention; 
•lao the shrine of Thomas h Becket. 

Dover is distant 71 miles from London, 
and contains a population of 26,000. Prin¬ 
cipal hoteb, Imperial, Ship, and Lord IPar- 
dw. Dover has of late years become con- 
ipicuous as a watering-place, though by 
00 means a fashionable one like Brighton. 
It is mostly interesting for its castle, which 
dates from the beginning of the present 
era. The Roman, Saxon, and Norman are 
all exhibited in its defenses: the few traces 
of the Roman portion are encircled by a 
dheh; the Saxon part was begun by Al¬ 
fred the Great; and the present keep by 
Gundolph, Bishop of Rochester, in 1153. 
As you ascend toward the keep, notice 
Elixabsth’s ** pocket pistol,*’ twen¬ 


ty-four feet in length, cast in Utrecht in 
1544. The keep stands 370 feet above the 
level of the sea, from the top of which a 
most lovely view can be obtained. Ex¬ 
amine the subterranean barracks; they 
may be seen either on Tuesdays or Fri¬ 
days. 

Passengers taking through tickets from 
London to Paris, via Dieppe and Rouen 
(both places well worth a visit), can remain 
four days on the road, which gives them 
plenty of time to see those places. Their 
baggage also costs much less than via 
Folkstone or Dover, but the sea-passage 
is from five to seven hours. In summer 
time this route is ver^' pleasant. In the 
winter season the other two routes are more 
desirable. When the wind blows from 
south to west, go by the way of Dover; 
and when from north to east, by tho way 
of Folkstone. 

Canterbury to Ramsgate and Margate. 

Ramsgate is about 16 miles from Canter¬ 
bury. It contains a population of nearly 
12,000. Here is a magnificent pier, near¬ 
ly one mile in length, the erection of which 
cost three million dollars; on its eastern 
branch is an obelisk, fift}' feet high, erect¬ 
ed in honor of George lY., who landed here 
from bis excursion to Hanover in 1821. To 
the north are the Goodwin Sands, which 
form a breakwater to the harbor or road¬ 
stead called the Doums — 

“All in the Downs the fleet was moored.” 

You have on this coast all the different 
contradictoiy’ definitions of the word Doums. 
It is a roadstead for shipping, a level tract 
of land for pasturing sheep, hills of sand 
thrown up by the sea along the sea-shore, 
and bills approximating to mountains, such 
as the Downs of Sussex. The Goodwin 
Sands, which protect the Downs, take their 
name from the estate of Earl Goodwin, fa¬ 
ther of King Harold. The best hotels at 
Ramsgate are Royal and Albion. 

Four miles from Ramsgate is the free- 
and-easy watering-place of Margate, some¬ 
what on the order of our Coney Island, 
near New York, where every one seems to 
have come for the purpose of having a 
“ good time,” and are trying their best to 
realize what they came for. New Inn Is 
the principal hotel. The Pier, nine hun¬ 
dred feet long, erected in 1810 at an ex¬ 
pense of $500,000, the Jarvis Jetty, and the 
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CUJton BaOu, cut out of the solid cliffs, are 
the principal sights. 

From Margate there are four routes in 
crossing the Channel, viz., from Dover to 
Ostend, from Dover to Calais, from Folke¬ 
stone to Boulogne, and from New Haven 
to Dieppe. 

The fare from London to Paris via Folk- 
stone, Boulogne, and Amiens, is $12.50 
first-class; via Calais and Dover, the same; 
via New Haven and Dieppe, $7.60. 

London to Epsom^ Dorking^ PortsmouBi^ 
Brighton, Eastbourne, SU Leonard's, Hast¬ 
ings, and Tunbridge Wells. 

Leaving London by the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway (London Bridge or 
Victoria Station), wo pass Sydenham on 
our route, where a branch railway conveys 
passengers directly to the Crystal Palace, 
the fare including the price of admission. 
Sixteen miles from London we reach Ep¬ 
som, principally famous for its races, which 
take place in April, September, and the 
week before Whitsuntide. The railway 
station opens on Epsom Downs, close to 
the grand stand. During the races, if the 
weather is fine, there are as many as 60,000 
people assembled here. Epsom is also cel¬ 
ebrated for its mineral springs, producing 
the well-known Epsom salts. Continuing 
our route through most beautiful scenery, 
we reach Dorking, situated in a valley near 
the River Mole. HoteD, WhUe Horse and 
Red Lion. From the hills surrounding 
Dorking some of the finest views in En¬ 
gland may be obtained. This is a favorite 
resort for invalids during the summer, the 
climate being delightful, and the scenery 
being unequaled by any place so near the 
metropolis. 

Portsmouth, 73 miles from London, con¬ 
tains 95,000 inhabitants. Principal hotels. 
Pier and Queen's. This city contains, in 
addition to Gosport, on the western en¬ 
trance to the harbor, and Southsea, on the 
eastern (where the principal hotels are), 
the great naval arsenal of England. The 
city is strongly fortified, and constitutes 
one of the chief defenses of the country. 
Portsmouth originated in a retreat of the 
sea from Portchester, formerly a naval sta¬ 
tion established by the Romans: it was a 
naval station in the reign of King John, 
was fortified by Edward IV., Richard III., 
Henry VII., and was the only royal naval 
station in the time of Henry VIII. During 
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the war of Cromwell the town was garri¬ 
soned by the Parliament. The fortifica- 
I tions require a garrison of 14,000 men; 
they are surrounded by a deep and wide 
moat, which can be filled hurriedly with 
water from the sea. The harbor is very 
large, four miles long and two wride, deep 
and secure, capable, at ebb-tide, of fioating 
the largest ship in the British navy. The 
defenses are considered almost impregna¬ 
ble, the coast on either side being crowned 
with batteries armed with artillery of the 
latest invention and heaviest calibre. 

A sand-bank three miles in length, 
called the “ Spit,” projects southeast fixm 
the western portion of the harbor, which, 
with the Isle of Wight to the south, forms 
the safe roadstead of Spithead. A few 
miles from the main line, between London 
and Portsmouth, is Midhurst, the burial- 
place of Richard Cobden: the scenery in 
the neighborhood is delightful, and travel¬ 
ers might well take it in their way. The 
town itself has nothing to interest the vis¬ 
itor outside the dock-yard with the excep¬ 
tion of the grand ddpot called the ”Gun 
Wharf,” covering a space of fourteen 
acres, where ordnance of every cahbre 
may be seen in immense quantities. The 
armoiy contains 40,000 stand of arms. 

The Portsmouth dock-yard, which is en¬ 
tered from Portsea, contains store-houses 
and work-shops for the supply of every ar¬ 
ticle required for the use of the navy. 
Nearly all the manufacturing operations 
are conducted by the use of steam. The 
anchor-forging establishment is really a 
wonderful sight. The machine.fur the 
manufacture of wooden pulleys was in¬ 
vented by an American. The dock covers 
an area of thirty-three thousand square 
yards, and employs nearly six thousand 
men. A naval college and school for the 
study of naval architecture are connected 
with the establishment; also connected 
with the dock-yard is an immense steam 
basin three thousand feet long, said to be 
the largest in the world. Lying in the 
t harbor may be seen the hulk of Nelson’s 
flag-ship, the old “Victory.” 

Close to the water’s edge in Southscs 
are the King’s Rooms, used for concerts, 
promenades, and other meetings; adjoin" 
ing are warm, shower, and vapor baths. 
The Rgde Pier is connected with the rail¬ 
road station by a tramway. In case yon 
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do not wish to stop at Portsmouth, 70 a can 
continue to the pier, where a small steamer 
leaves for Rvde, Isle of Wight, every hour. 

Proceeding by the Brighton and South 
Poast Railway, we reach Brighton^ the most 
interesting and extensive watering-place 
in Great Britain. The fashionable prom- 
enaders of Regent Street, Kensington Gar¬ 
dens, Hyde Park, and Regents Park are 
continu^ly brought together in this high- 
lT-<avored spot. It is the resort of the 
youth and b^uty of England, where, in¬ 
deed. it seems that none but pretty women 
appear, and their number is w’onderful. 
Brighton is really a suburb of London, 
being only one hour distant, the nearest 
point of the South Coast—the Paris of En¬ 
gland—where, if the sun shines, sunshine 
is to be found. Monthly tickets are issued 
by the railway company for business men 
going up to the city daily and returning in 
the ev'ming. The principal and best kept 
hotel at Brighton is the Rerf/br<f, where the 
best class of English and foreign visitors 
resort. It is situated on the principal por¬ 
tion of the promenade, at the head of the 
Pier, which was erected in 1867, and 
by its beauty throws completely in the 
shade the celebrated Chain Pier, which has 
been for years considered one of the great¬ 
est lions of England. Brighton contains 
a popnlation of nearly 80,000, but during 
the season it amounts to over 150,000. It 
^ one of the roost magnificently built cities 
in the United Kingdom, offering every in- 
dneement to a lengthened stay; every 
style of amusement—race-course, theatre, 
assembly and concert rooms; bathing es- 
Uhlbhmcnts of every description; while 
the more solier-minded people will find 
churches and chapels of every denomina¬ 
tion. The principal house of worship is 
the modem Church of St. Peter, which is 
exceedingly handsome. It was erected by 
Sir Charles Barry, architect of the new 
bottse* of Parliament. But the old parish 
church of St. Nicholas is perhaps the most 
interesting building. It contains a fine 
BMnument erected to the memory of Cap¬ 
tain Tattersall, who assisted Charles II. to 
e^pe after the battle of Worcester. The 
other principal buildings arc the Royal 
Parilion, built by George IV. when Prince 
of Wales; it was built in imitation of the 
Kremlin at Moscow, and, with the adjoin¬ 
ing royal stables, presents a rather remark¬ 


able appearance. The town-hall, marine 
wall, Chain and New Piers, are all fine 
structures. The New Pier was opened in 
1867, and is 1115 feet long, supported on 
screw piles: it is built of iron, and beauti¬ 
fully ornamented. But the great feature 
of Brighton is its beautiful parade and es¬ 
planade facing the sea, and lined with mag¬ 
nificent buildings for over three miles, and 
filled to overflowing with splendid turn¬ 
outs every lovely afternoon. 

There are several excursions in the vi¬ 
cinity which it is desirable to make; among 
others is that to the Demi's Dike: the view 
from this spot is really charming. 

Eastbourne, the next place on our route, 
has of late years become fashionable as a 
watering-place. It has also the advantage 
of a mineral spring, the waters of which 
resemble those at Clifton. It boasts a 
theatre, ball-room, library, and reading- 
rooms. Beachy Head, the highest cliff on 
this coast, is ultout three miles from East¬ 
bourne, and a favorite excursion. Its per¬ 
pendicular height is 664 feet. Pevensey 
Castle, six miles east of Eastbourne, is a fine 
piece of ancient architecture, supposed to 
have been constructed out of some Roman 
fortress. Hotels, A nchor and Lamb. 

Hastings, of which St. Leonard's is the 
“west end,” contains a population of 
23,000. Principal hotel, Marine, situated 
on the parade. Next to the hotel is Pel¬ 
ham Cottage, where the Emperor Napoleon 
resided for some time before his descent on 
Boulogne, and, by a singular coincidence, 
it was to the Marine Hotel at Hastings 
that the Empress £ug5nie came to meet 
the prince imperial after her flight from 
Paris. The empress was aided in her es¬ 
cape from that city by Dr. Thomas Evans, 
to whose house she went after leaving the 
Tuileries. He took her in his carriage to 
Deauville; from there they sailed in Sir 
John Burgoyne's yacht, and landed at 
Ryde, whence they proceeded to Hastings. 

Hastings is most noted in history for be¬ 
ing the scene where the celebrated battle 
w'as fought which transferred the crown 
of England from Saxon to Norman heads, 
and for its famous castle, the favorite resi¬ 
dence of William the Conqueror. The cas¬ 
tle to-day is a mass of most magnificent 
ruins; some of its walls are eightfeet thick. 
The Hastings of modem times is noted for 
the mildness and salubrity of its climate, 
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the beauty of its environs, the openness of 
its coast, and the smoothness of its beach. 
Dr. James Clark, looking at it from a san¬ 
itary point of view, speaks of it in a very 
enthusiastic manner. Excursions should 
be made to Fairlight to examine the Drip’ 
ping Wdl^ the Fish Ponds^ Ecdftboume 
Fo^, the Coast-guard Station^ where a most 
glorious view can be obtained. 

Tunbridge Wells is, after Bath, the most 
ancient of the inland watering-places. Ho¬ 
tels, the Calverleg and Kentish Royal. The 
mineral quality ofthese springs was first 
noticed by Dudley, Lord North, during the 
reign of James I. From that time the 
springs were inclosed, and soon became 
famous. Tunbridge is supposed to bear 
some resemblance to Jerusalem, and the 
surrounding hills are called Mount Eph¬ 
raim, Mount Zion, etc. The season con¬ 
tinues from May to November; a band 
plays three times a day on the Parade, and 
nothing is neglected to make the place 
pleasant for visitors. Of Tunbridge Castle, 
built in the eleventh century, the keep, 
part of the walls, and an inner gateway 
still remain. It is said to have stood a 
siege against William Rufus. 

London to Winchester and Southampton. 

Winchester is about 63 miles from Lon¬ 
don. Population 14,776. Hotels, George 
and Black Swan. Winchester was the 
place of residence of the later Saxon kings, 
and occasionally of their successors down 
to Henry VIII. The Cathedral is of great 
antiquity. Here the Doomsday Book was 
kept until transferred to Westminster; here, 
in 1554, Queen Mary was married to Philip 
of Spain. The Count}’ Hall is also a place 
of great interest. It is 110 feet long, and 
contains a curious relic, as ancient as the I 
time ofKing Stephen, called 
Table. This table is 18 feet in diameter, 
and on it arc the portraits of the king and 
his knights. Egbert of Wessex was here 
crowned king of all England, and Richard 
I. was also crowned here on his return from 
Austria. William of Wykeham’s College 
is also worthy of notice, founded in 1339, 
the chapel, hall, and cloisters of which are 
very fine. The scholars are regularly 
transferred from here to New College, Ox¬ 
ford, founded by the same prelate. 

From Winchester to Southampton the 
distapeo is about twelve miles. South¬ 
ampton contains 47,000 inhabitants. Ho- 
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tels, Imperiaij Royal, Radley^s, and Dolphin. 
The town is uninteresting to the traveler, 
containing nothing special to be visited. 
It is only worth mentioning in regard to 
American travelers by the fact t^t many 
different lines of steamers to America make 
this a stopping-place on their way to and 
from the Continent. Notice a beautiful 
military hospital, the foundation of which 
was laid by the queen in 1866. It is a 
quarter of a mile in length, and presents a 
beautiful facade. If you have time, re¬ 
turning from the Isle of Wight, or on your 
way there, we w'ould advise making a vbit 
to Netley Abbey^ about three miles from 
Southampton. These ruins, with their 
picturesque situation, are as pretty as any 
thing on the island of Great Britain. .\n 
excursion might also be made to New For¬ 
est At Stony Cross the Canterton Oak 
stood till 1745; a stone now marks the 
spot: it was from this oak that Sir Walter 
Tyrrell’s arrow glanced which killed Wil¬ 
liam Rufus. Steamers leave Southampton 
several times a day for Cowes and Ryde in 
the Isle of Wight, also for Portsmouth. 
From Southampton to Cowes, fare 2#. 6d 
From Southampton to Ryde, fSare 2s. 6J.; 
time, two hours. From Portsmouth to 
Ryde, fare Is. Sd.; time, 30 minutes. 

Tour of the Isle of Wight. 

If making the tour from Ryde or Cowes, 
we advise the following course: Take a 
carriage and go round the island at your 
leisure, say three days: a one-horse car¬ 
riage will cost in the vicinity of twenty 
shillings per day; a two-horse carriage 
about thirty-five shillings, every thing in¬ 
cluded. 

If starting from Ryde, the best arraqgeo 
raent can be made with the Pier Hotels the 
best house in the town. 

The first day. —Bembridge, Taverland, 
Sandown, Shanklin, and Ventaor—seven¬ 
teen miles. Sleep by all means at Vent- 
nor, although the driver may want you to 
go farther that day. The Marine HoUl is 
one of the moat comfortable on the island. 

Second day. —St. Lawrence, Niton, Sand- 
rock, Blackgang, Shorwell, Northwood, j 
Freshwater—twenty-one miles. Sleep the 
second night at Lambert's Hotel; very good 
house. 

Third day, —Yarmouth, Calboume, Ca- 
risbrooke Castle, Newport, Cowes; Osborne, 
QuarrAbbey,Ryde—thirty-five miles. Ar- 
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riT« at Carisbrooke Castle at one o'clock. 
Seed TOUT horses and carriage to the Bugh 
Newport, with instractiona to the dri¬ 
ver to order your dinner for 2.80; visit the 
cKtle, and walk to Newport, only one mile. 

If starting from Cowes, do the same dis¬ 
tances, that is, sleeping at Yentnor and 
Freshwater. 

If making the tonrs from Newport, the 
first b caUed the Southern Tour^ viz. Arre' 
ton, Shanklin, Undercliff, Yentnor, Niton, 
Blackgang Chine, Rookley, and Newport. 

WesUm Tour, — Carisbrooke Castle, 
Northcoort, Fresh Watergate, Alum Bay, 
Yarmouth, Carisbrooke village, and New¬ 
port 

Nortieoitem Tour. — FemhOl, Quarr, 
Syde, the Priory, Bembridge, Sandown to 
Newport, by Long Lane. 

Arrangements can be made with the 
proprietors of the Bugle Inn at Newport 
for carriages to make these excursions. 
The ** Bugle” is the best hotel in Newport. 

The Isle of Wight is one of the most 
beaotifal and healthy portions of the king¬ 
dom ; the air, although remarkably mild, 
is sharp, bracing, and salubrions. Dr. 
James Clark says that, from the variety 
which it presents in point of elevation, soil, 
and aspe^ and from the coniignration of 
its hills and shores, it possesses several pe¬ 
culiarities of climate and situation which 
reo^ it a very favorable and commodious 
residence thronghout the year for a large 
class of invalids.” It is said that the 
death-rate in the vicinity of Yentnor is 
only seventeen in every thousand, while 
in the rest of England it averages twenty- 
two. It is separated from Hampshire by 
a channel called the Solent Sea^ which va¬ 
ries m width from four to six miles. In 
times of war this channel was mostly the 
anchorage of the British fleet. The island 
is about 60 miles in circumference,' meas- 
uring 22^ miles from east to west, and a 
little over 13 miles from north to south, 
and contains about 85,000 acres. It is dis- 
tmguished for the beauty and variety of 
it> natural feature, and is universally con¬ 
sidered the garden of England. The sur¬ 
face of the country is undulating, and is 
said to have formerly been covered with 
woods, but the ship-building of Portsmouth 
soon exhausted tl^m. The two sides of 
the island are of widely different charac¬ 
ter. The northern part is covered with 


verdant and beautiful foliage, while the 
southern part, called the Back of the Island^ 
contains the wildest scenery, and abounds 
In rocks, deep ravines, and imposing preci¬ 
pices. The population of the island is a 
little over 56,000. 

The Romans invaded the Isle of Wight 
daring the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 43, and it remained in their posses¬ 
sion until 530, when it was conquered by 
Cedric the Saxon. It was frequently at¬ 
tacked and devastated by the Danes, was 
twice plundered by Earl Godwin in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and by Earl 
Tosti in the time of Harold. It was also 
invaded several times by the French, es¬ 
pecially in 1377, when the island was at¬ 
tacked in large force, but its strong-hold, 
Carisbrooke Castle, was so bravely defend¬ 
ed by Sir Hugh Tyirel that they were 
eventually obliged to withdraw. 

William the Conqueror conferred the 
lordship of the Isle of Wight on William 
Fitz Osborne, earl of Hereford, and for two 
centuries the island was governed by inde¬ 
pendent lords. Since the time of ^ward 
I. in 1293, the island has been governed by 
wardens appointed by the crown; but the 
office has become a sinecure, and the pres¬ 
ent governor receives no salary, and but 
little patronage. In 1444, Henry Beau¬ 
champ, duke of Warwick, was crowned 
King of Wight by the unfortunate Henry 
YI. The Isle of Wight has of late years 
been one of the residences of the queen. 
In 1844, the mansion of Osborne, with its 
park and the adjoining estate of Barton, 
was purchased by her majesty and the late 
prince consort. Osborne House is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of East Cowes. 
The mansion has been greatly enlarged 
since it was purchased by the queen; a 
new wing has been added, and a tower 
from whose summit a magnificent view 
may be had of the surrounding country. 
The interior is filled with gems by the best 
artists of Europe. 

Ryde. —Population, 10,000; principal ho¬ 
tel the Pier, beautifully situated at the 
head of the new pier, and admirably man¬ 
aged—one of the best on the island. Ar¬ 
rangements can 1)6 made with the proprie¬ 
tor, who keeps a large stable, to make your 
excursions through the island. Ryde con¬ 
tains a great number of very beautiful vil¬ 
las, the streets are clean and well-paved, 
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and lighted with gas; an enchanting view 
can be had in every direction. The town 
may be considered of modern date, but the 
beauty of its site and its salubrious air has 
recently caused it to become a most fash¬ 
ionable watering-place. On the banks of 
the water, and near the Pier hotel, is the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club-house, a liand- 
soine and convenient building; the first 
stone was laid by bis Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort March 2,1846. The club 
regatta takes place in the month of Au¬ 
gust each year. One hundred yards from 
the club-house, in 1869, our unfortunate 
countryman, Mr. Grinnell, was instantly 
killed by accidentally falling from a win¬ 
dow. Mr. Grinnell’s loss was much re¬ 
gretted, as he commanded the respect and 
esteem of all who knew him. 

The Holy Trinity Church is a very hand¬ 
some building, and well worth a visit. 
There is a theatre open during the sum¬ 
mer months, and often during the winter 
months amateur performances are given 
by the English officers stationed at Ryde. 

Steamers run between Portsmouth, 
Soutbsea, Cowes, Southampton, and Ryde 
nearly every hour during the day. The 
excursions in the immediate neighborhood 
are numerous—the ruins of Quarr Abbey, 
Binstead Quarries and Church, etc. 

After leaving Ryde for Ventnor, notice 
on your left the celebrated Bembridge Cliffs^ 
rising almost perpendicularly from the sea; 
notice on the hill to the left the new fort, 
commenced in 1862, which, with the fort 
on the beach, and the three adjacent bat¬ 
teries, form the coast defenses of this por¬ 
tion of the island. On the left of the fort 
stands a lofty obelisk, seen from nearly all 
parts of the island: it was erected by the 
members of the Royal Yacht squadron to 
the memory of their commodore, the Earl 
of Yarborough. 

Sandoicn^ a fashionable and healthy wa¬ 
tering-place, contains a population of near¬ 
ly 2000 inhabitants; hotels Sandown and 
Star and Garter; fine beach and bay, and 
beautiful inland scenery. Numerous bath¬ 
ing-machines are always in readiness on 
the beach, also a bathing-house with hot 
and cold sea-water. 

From Sandown to Shanklin, a distance 
of four miles, we pass over some of the 
most romantic scenery in the island. 

The village of Shanklin is one of the 
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most lovely and romantic on the island; its 
chief object of attraction is the Chiw^ a 
word derived from the Saxon cine or chink. 
This Chine owes its origin to a small stream 
of water, which, falling over the ledge of 
the sand-clilT for numerous ages, has worn 
a channel nearly 200 feet deep by 100 wide, 
the sides of which are beautifully clothed 
with brushwood and hanging trees, and 
here, shut out from all the world, one well 
can linger for hours, soothed by the mur¬ 
mur of the falling stream, and during the 
lovely nights of Maj' and June the night¬ 
ingale adds to the enchanting chorus. The 
Chine is inclosed by a gate at each end; a 
small gratuity is expected on leaving. 

At the entrance to the Chine, nearly in 
fropt of Hillier's hotel, notice a small tower 
of stones about eight feet high, the top of 
which is covered with flowers, and near 
the base a running spring of crystal wa¬ 
ter, above which notice an American eagle, 
with “E Pluribus Unum” on his breast; 
below the stars and stripes we read the 
following verse: 

“ Oh traveler, stay thy weary feet; 

Drink of this fountain cool and eweet; 

It flows for rich and poor the same. 

Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill. 

The cup of water in Ills name." 

It seems that the inhabitants of Shanklin 
entreated Longfellow, during his visit in 
1868, to wTite a verse commemorative of 
the event, and they have honored it in the 
most conspicuous manner. 

The beach is one of the finest on the 
coast, and offers every facility for bathing 
or walking, while the drives in the vicin¬ 
ity embrace ever}’ variety of the beauti¬ 
ful and romantic. A short distance from 
Shanklin are the artificial ruins otCoolei 
Castie, I 

The Underclijf, or Landslip, which aver¬ 
ages half a mile wide and nearly seven j 
miles long, commences here. This is a | 
spot that has very few parallels on the sur¬ 
face of the globe, and is universally con- | 
sidered as the most interesting portion of 
the island. It is formed by numerous j 
landslips that have taken place in differ¬ 
ent ages, producing at the time of their re- j 
currence the most destructive results, but | 
eventually converted into most beautiful 
pictures, irregular terraces, steep knolls, 
picturesque and sylvan dells, a continuous i 
succession of wild, romantic, and l>eautifnl 
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Kenery. The cause of these landslips, the 
last of which took place in 1818, is, that the 
onderstratum is of a loose and absorbent 
nature, which, when saturated by heavy 
rains, becomes the consistency of mud, 
vhQe the superincumbent strata consists 
of rock and c^lk. As the southern storms 
continue to waste away the substrata, in 
the course of time the whole is under¬ 
mined, and the superior cliff slides forward 
with a fearful crash, part retaining its per¬ 
pendicular position, while the residue, cov¬ 
ered with trees, houses, and underwood, is 
comfdetely overturned, or dashed about in 
the most fearful manner. 

Passing through the town Bmchurch^ 
Mted for its picturesque and romantic 
Jbeauty, and as being the residence of the 
well-known authoress, Miss K Sewell, also 
that of Edmund Peel, an author and poet 
of celebrity, we arrive at Penfnor, consider¬ 
ed the roost favorable place in England for 
consumptive invalids, being visited with 
less rain than any other place in Great 
Britain, and enjoying a more even temper- 
atnre thronghout the year. It possesses 
a firikt-class hotel, the Afarine, admirably 
managed, directly facing the sea—^beauti¬ 
ful coffee-room and fine billiard-room. The 
rije of Ventnor as a watering-place is due 
to its position, beauty, and salubrity. It 
is situated on u succession of terraces slop¬ 
ing from the north to the sea, with alti¬ 
tudes varying from 300 above to the level 
of the sea, with the hill of St. Boniface, or 
the “doim,” as it is here called, 900 feet 
high at its back, protecting it from the 
northeasterly winds, while its southern as¬ 
pect gives it, during the winter, a comfort- 
tble warmth, being cooled in the summer 
hy the breezes of the sea. Its population 
i* about 6000. A railway from Ryde was 
opened to Ventnor in 1866. Travelers 
wishing to come by rail to Ventnor can en¬ 
gage carriages to make the different ex¬ 
cursions from the proprietor of the Marine 
IIoUl^ or can take the mail-coach, which 
leaves the “ Marine” daily for Freshwater 
and other excursions. 

Ventnor enjoy’^s both the luxury of gas 
lod water, and its walks and rides are not 
surpassed, if equaled, by any on the island. 

Two miles north of Ventnor is the former 
residence of the Earl of Yarborough, Ap- 
jnddtrambej the finest seat on the island; 
kere was formerly an ancient priory, found-1 


ed in the reign of Henry HI. The pres¬ 
ent magnificent building was formerly sur¬ 
rounded by most beautiful grounds, in the 
midst of a fertile and extensive domain. 
After the carl’s death in 1847, the furni¬ 
ture, pictures, etc., were sold at auction. 
In 1859 the mansion was leased by a hotel 
company; the speculation proved a failure, 
and the building is now occupied as an ed¬ 
ucational establishment. 

After passing various objects of attrac¬ 
tion, such as Steq>hill Ccuile, a modem 
structure, built by J. Hamborough, Esq., 
in 1833, SL Latorence's Wellj Nitron, etc., 
which your driver will point out, we ar¬ 
rive at Blackgang Chine^ the terminus of 
the Undercliff. This Chine is just the re¬ 
verse of that of Shanklin, wild, rugged, and 
barren; its shelving sides are upward of 
500 feet high, and the scene is grand, ster¬ 
ile, and uninviting. Near by, in a build¬ 
ing, is the skeleton of a whale captured 
here in 1841, the largest ever caught on 
the English coast. Behind the Blackgang 
Chine rises the highest land on the island, 
830 feet above the level of the sea; it is 
called St. Catharine’s Hill, from the top of 
which a most magnificent view can be ob¬ 
tained. 

From the Undercliff to Freshwater, our 
next stopping-place, the distance is fifteen 
miles, during which time we pass numer¬ 
ous other chines, but inferior in size to 
Blackgang. We also pass the villages of 
Chale, Kingston, Shorwrell, Brixton, Mot- 
tistone, and Brooke. 

Freshwater, or Freshwater Cliffs, is a 
beautifnl promontory nearly three miles in 
extent; in the distance there is a same¬ 
ness in its appearance, but when examined 
in detail it exhibits a great diversity of 
feature of the most sublime description. 
At Freshwater gate, in a beautiful position, 
is situated Lambert's Hotel, one of the best 
kept houses on the island, whence excur¬ 
sions may be made round the Needle Rocks 
to Alum Bay, Scratchell’^ Bay*, etc. No¬ 
tice the singular isolated rocks in Fresh¬ 
water Bay, the caverns of Watcombe Bay, 
the Wedge Rock, etc. Near Freshwater 
Gate stands Faringfurd House, the fonuer 
residence of Tennyson. From Freshwater 
to Yarmouth the distance is three and a 
half miles. This old-fashioned town is sit¬ 
uated on the eastern side of the River Far,* 
it contains about 700 inhabitants. Charles 
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11. first landed here in 1671; ho resided in 
what is now the Georgt hotel, then the 
government house. Yarmouth Castle is a 
small fort built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The church contains a monument of Sir K. 
Holmes, captain of the island, who enter¬ 
tained Charles II. on his landing. From 
Yarmouth to Newport the distance is nine 
and three quarter miles, passing Cal bourne 
a short distance from the high road; its 
pretty little church is well deserving a vis¬ 
it. After passing Carisbrooke, the former 
capital of the island (it will be much better 
to continue on to Newport, and make the 
excursion from there to Carisbrooke Cas¬ 
tle ; the distance is only one mile, and the 
hotel accommodation is much better), we 
arrive at Newport^ the capital of the island. 
The Bugle Inn., a fine old house, admirably 
managed, where horses can hired to 
make the different excursions through the 
island. There is a railroad from here to 
Cowes (five miles), and coaches run to 
Ryde, Yarmouth, and the eastern side of 
the island. The town is finely situated on 
the river Medina, and contains over 8000 
inhabitants. Newport contains a town- 
hall; a grammar-school — the scene of 
Charles I.’s negotiation with the Parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners. St. Thomas’s, the 
principal church of the town, contains a 
l)eautiful monument by Marochetti, erected 
by Queen Victoria to the memory of the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., 
who died in Carisbrooke Castle, and whose 
remains were accidentally found in 1793. 
The museum contains a rather interesting 
collection of Roman coins. 

A walk must be made from Newport to 
Carisbrooke Castle, a fine old ruin built or 
rebuilt by William Fitz Osborne, a Nor¬ 
man knight, and first Lord of the Isles, the 
principal sight on the island. It is situa¬ 
ted about one mile w’cst of Newport, on the 
summit of a steep hill. Its mouldering 
battlements, covered with luxuriant ivy 
and other vegetation, render it a most ro¬ 
mantic feature in the landscape. The keep 
commands a fine view. There is a fine well, 
200 feet deep, capalile of supplying water to 
a large garrison. A candle is let down to 
show visitors its depth. The water is raised 
by means of a donl^y, which turns a large 
wheel. The window through which Charles 
I. tried to escape is shown to the visitor. 
Some writers attribute the origin of this 
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castle to the Celts, others to the Romans. 
Its Norman walls, which are included in 
the present walls, occupied about one and 
a half acres, but the present or Elizabethan 
walls inclose twenty acres of land. A walk 
should be taken round them to judge of their 
extent and enjoy the beautiful landscape. 

The son of Charles I., Henr}', was kept 
prisoner here two years after his father’s 
death. An allowance of $5000 per annam 
was made him. His sister died a few days 
after that unfortunate event. 

The principal relic of antiquity yetfoand 
on the island is that of a Roman villa, dis¬ 
covered accidentally while making exca¬ 
vations in the town of Carisbrooke. Its 
extent is 150 feet long by 60 wide. On the 
walls of some of the rooms the painting is 
quite fresh. 

Five miles from Newport by railway is 
situated the town of West Cowes, a fash¬ 
ionable bathing-place, and the principal 
port of the island. It contains a popula¬ 
tion of nearly 6000. It owes its impor¬ 
tance principally to being the rendezvous 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, established 
here in 1812, and to the number of swift 
and handsome yachts built here. It is 
also the principal harbor and rendezvons 
of our American yachts, and during the 
season some of our yachtsmen are always 
to be found at the Fountain //otel—admira¬ 
bly managod, and replete with cleanliness 
and comfort. 

The town takes its name from the two 
forts. East and West Cowes, built by Heniy 
VIII. to command the Medina. That of 
West Cowes, called the Castle, mounts 
eleven nine-pounders on a semicircular 
batter}\ The building b now occupied as 
the club-house of the Royal Yacht Squad¬ 
ron. The “Terrace” is a very pretty row 
of lodging-houses which stand on the P(t- 
rode, the principal promenade, where yachts 
and steamers pass within a few yards of 
your window. 

There is a ferry across the Medina to 
East Cowes, near which is Norrii Castlfi 
one of the most conspicuous objects on the 
island, and few persons would imagine it 
to be a modern building. It is built in 
imitation of a Norman castle, and covered 
with ivy to its topmost tower. Norris was 
formerly the residence of the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter, the Princess Victo¬ 
ria, now queen. The next estate b that of 
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Otbontf^ the residence of the queen, which 
lifts been entirely rebuilt. It stands on a 
rklge orerlooking the Solent and Spithead, 
but not in such a prominent position as 
Swiis Castle. Nearer Ryde are the re¬ 
mains of the celebrated Quarr Abbey^ built 
bj the Cistercian monks in the 12th cen¬ 
tury. Very little can be distinguished now 
tio!^ a small portion of the chapel. 

Lcmdon to BatJk, Bristol^ and Clifton. 

Batk, 107 miles from London, is a beau- 
tifnl and yeiy ancient town, and has, from 
the earliest times, attracted attention by 
its medicinal springs; it is greatly resort¬ 
ed to by visitors in search of health and 
pleasure. The Romans erected baths here 
as early as A.D. 43. These were discov¬ 
ered al^t a century ago, near the Abbey. 
They lie about twenty feet below the pres¬ 
ent soil, and measure 240 feet by 120 feet. 
The doors are tesselated, and many of them 
SR in a perfect state. There are four hot 
springs in Bath: the Hot Bath, the King's, 
the Queen's, and the Cross Bath: the first 
is the highest in temperature, 117® of 
Fahrenheit, and yields 128 gallons a min- 
ifie. The King’s Bath is situated in a fine 
Grecian building open to the sky, with a 
oolonnade extending from one side. The 
principal buildings in Bath are the Pump- 
nxnn, Assembly Buildings, and the Abbey 
Church. The last contains numerous 
monuments, among them that of Beau 
Nash, formerly styled King of Bath; Sir 
Walter Waller; and Quin, the actor. On 
Lansdowne Hill stands a very lofty tower, 
erected by William Beckford, author of 
“Vatbek." He died at Bath in 1844, and 
B buried in a cemetery formed from his 
own grounds. The population of Bath is 
54,000. The principal hotel is York House. 
The town is situat^ on both sides of the 
Avon, ten miles above Bristol. In the 
ricinity are situated the ruins of Farleigh 
Castle and of Hinton Priory, both well 
worth a visit. 

Bristol is the third commercial city in 
England. The distance from London by 
railway is 114 miles. The Royal Hotel is 
decide^y the finest and best managed 
hotel in Bristol, and one of the finest in 
England, aflTording every comfort to the 
traveler. Bristol is a large commercial 
ciW, lying chiefiy on the north bank of 
the lower Avon, possessing magnificent 
docks. In consequence of the great rise 


of tides in the British Channel and in the 
river, the largest ships are enabled to come 
up to the town. The buildings are rather 
peculiar, being built with gardens and 
terraces one above the other, resembling 
an amphitheatre. Educational institutions 
are numerous, and are highly appreciated. 
The city of Bristol is large, and rich in 
varieties of literature. Contributions to 
charitable institutions are very extensive, 
and the poor are provided for liberally 
and in various ways. Bristol was the 
birthplace of many distinguished men, 
among whom may be mentioned Robert 
Southey; Thomas Chatterton, the poet; 
Bay ley, the sculptor; William of W^or- 
cester, the typographer; and Sebastian 
Cabot, who discovered Newfoundland in 
1499. The city suffered severely in the 
civil war of the seventeenth century, but 
was comparatively undbturbed during the 
War of the Roses. Its castle was built by 
the Earl of Gloucester, brother to the Em¬ 
press Matilda. 

Clifton is a charming suburb of Bristol, 
and is situated near the gorge of the Avon, 
which b about eight miles dbtant from the 
river’s moutii. Thb chasm b 700 feet in 
width, and b spanned by a beautiful sus¬ 
pension bridge. The water flows below at 
a distance of 260 feet. On one side of the 
cliffs are the beautiful Leigh Woods, cov¬ 
ering the cliffs with folbge, and on the 
other are dotted the houses of Clifton, 
which extend to the highest point. Here 
abo are the Hot Wells, to which Clifton 
owes its fame and prosperity. There is no 
theatre in Clifton, but it has fine Assembly 
Rooms. 

Bristol to Chepsiow^ MonmouiK, Hereford, 
Ludlow, Shrewsbury, and Chester. 

Chepstow is situated near the mouth of 
the River Wye, 17 miles dbtant from Bris¬ 
tol. It carries on a considerable trade in 
coal, iron, and timber. Hotels, Beaufort 
Arms and George. The chief object of 
interest is the castle, which stands on a 
high cliff overhanging the W^ye. Portions 
of this building were erected 800 years ago 
by William Fitzosbomc, Earl of Hereford. 
It is now almost entirely in ruins, and cov¬ 
ered with ivy. Henrj' Martin, one of the 
regicides, was confined here for upward of 
twenty years. An excursion should be 
made to the ruins of Tintem Abbey, four 
miles from Chepstow. Tliis monasterj' 
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was founded in 1131 by Walter de Clare, 
and at the dissolution was granted to the 
Earl of Worcester, ancestor of the Duke 
of Beaufort, its present possessor. The 
ruins are covered with ivy, and present a 
most picturesque appearance. An excur¬ 
sion should also be made to Wyndcliffe, 
from which a glorious view may be ob¬ 
tained. 

Fifteen miles from Chepstow we reach 
Monmouthy situated at the confluence of 
the Monnon and the Wye. Hotels, Beau¬ 
fort Arms and King^s Head, The castle 
of Monmouth is very ancient, having been 
built in Saxon times. It was the place of 
residence of Henry IV.; and here, in 1387, 
Henry V. was born, Shakspeare’s immor¬ 
tal Prince Hal. The room in which he 
w^as bom is still shown, and the great hall 
beside it. The walls of the castle are from 
six to ten feet thick. One mile from Mon¬ 
mouth is Troy House, belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort. Here are shown the 
cradle of Henry V., and the armor which 
be wore at the battle of AgincourL 

On our way to Hereford we pass through 
Ross, situated on the Wye, and sometimes 
called the “Gate of the Wye.” This is a 
good starting-place for making excursions 
on this beautiful river. The church is a 
fine building, with a spire built by Kyrle, 
the celebrated “ Man of Ross,” who is bur¬ 
ied here. Hotels, Royal and Swan. 

Hereford is forty-nine miles by rail from 
Bristol. Hotels, Green Dragon and City 
Arms. Population 15,685. Hereford was 
in former times protected by a castle, built 
by King Harold, but its site is now occu¬ 
pied by the Nelson Column. Here De 
Spenser, Edward II.’s favorite, was exe¬ 
cuted by the barons in 1322; and here, four 
years later, the king himself was deprived 
of his crown. The present Cathedral is 
the third erected on the same site, the first 
being founded by King Offa in the ninth 
century. The present building was begun 
in 1079, but not finished until 1535. In 
the library Is a curious Saxon map of the 
world; also Wycliflfe’s Bible. 

Ludlow^ standing on the River Teme, 
contains a population of 6033. Hotel, An¬ 
gel. It is chiefly noted for its old castle, 
of which the only remains are the keep, 
110 feet high, the great hall, and a chapel 
of Norman architecture. This castle was 
built by a favorite knight of William the 
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I Conqueror, Roger Montgomerj': to bira 
' the defense of the Welsh borders was in- 
! trusted. King Henry VII. held his court 
' here, and his son Arthur was here married 
, to Catharine of Aragon. Seven miles 
from Ludlow is Wigmore^ a charming spot, 
with a ruined castle, built by the Norman 
{ kings. 

I Shrewsbury is a highly picturesque old 
: town, with narrow, irregular streets, and 
I ancient buildings, and is surrounded on 
t three sides by the Severn. It is about 100 
miles from Bristol, and contains a popula¬ 
tion of 22,163. Hotels, Lion and George. 
Among the principal buildings are the 
Town-hall, the Market-house, the County 
Hall, the Church of the Holy Cross, and 
the Grammar-school, founded by Edward 
VI. There is a delightful promenade along 
the banks of the Severn called St. Chad's 
Walk, or the Quarry. The river is crossed 
by two fine bridges. Four miles from 
Shrewsbuiy, at Battle-field Church, is the 
spot where the famous battle took place 
between Hotspur and Henry IV. in 1403. 
The ruins of 1 laughmond Abbey, founded 
in 1100, should also be visited. 

The traveler will be well repaid by stop¬ 
ping a day at the ancient cathedral city of 
Chester. The Grosvenor Hotel, a beautiful 
house, finely situated in the centre of the 
city, is one of the best hotels in England. 
There are splendid stables, with good 
horses, Iwlonging to the house. Chester 
is beautifully situated on an elevated bank 
of the River Dee. It is supposed to have 
been founded by the Romans. It is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by a wall of two miles 
in circuit, at present used as a promenade, 
from which a delightful view may be ob¬ 
tained. Many remains of Roman antiqui¬ 
ties have been dug up in the vicinity of 
Chester. Several Roman crypts have also 
l)een discovered under the houses of Ches¬ 
ter. One of these is situated under the es¬ 
tablishment of Roberts & Co., Watergate 
Street, wine merchants, and used by them 
os a wine-cellar. The date of the crypt is 
about 1180. Another may be seen under 
the house of Syrton & Groome. The great 
novelty of the town of Chester is its angu¬ 
lar-looking houses, with sidewalks for foot- 
passengers on their roofs; these are cov¬ 
ered with galleries, for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the promenader from the rain. At 
the cross streets, however, 3^oa have to de- 
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Mend and ascend each time. The car¬ 
riage-vaj of the principal streets is sunk 
Mveral feet below the original level. The 
Cathedral is a venerable structure. It 
was bnilt on the site of an ancient Saxon 
Biooasteiy. It has been recently much 
restored, and well deserves a visit. The 
castle is the principal object of attraction. 

It was erected in the time of William the 
Conqueror; part of it is now used as an 
armoiv, barracks, and county jail. The 
armory contains a very large collection of 
modem fire-arms. 

Eaton Hall, the residence of the Marquis 
oTWestrainster, is a beautiful Gothic build¬ 
ing, three miles from Chester, and contains 
some magnificent paintings. 

Chester is the centre of numerous im¬ 
portant lines of railways, the principal of 
which are the London and Northwestern, 
by which yon reach London in less than 
Bx hours; and the Chester and Holyhead, 
ci^ty-lbur miles firom the latter, which is 
counected with Dublin by powerful steam 
packets. By this road you cross the Tu- 
Mar Bridge over the Menai Straits. 

WALES. 

The Principalis of Wales is situated in 
the western part of Great Britain, and is 
bounds on the north by the Irish Sea, on 
the west by St. George’s Channel, on the 
Moth by the Bristol Channel, and on the 
cast by the counties of Monmouth, Here¬ 
ford, Shropshire, and Chester. It is divided 
into 12 counties, and is 87^ miles long by j 
40^ broad. Population 1,200,000. The 
country is mountainous, and is rich in met¬ 
als, silver and copper being found in Caer¬ 
narvon, lead in Cardigan, and iron through¬ 
out the south of Wales. This country was 
probably first populated by a colony of 
Gallo-Kymris, wfaimice its ancient name of 
Cambria was derived. During the time j 
of the Romans several efforts were made 
to lubdue the country, and the northern 
portion was occupied by them for a short 
time. After their departure from Great 
Britain in 411, the Cambrians formed 
themselves into a sort of federative mon¬ 
archy, and in times of danger were united 
under a single chief called Pendragon. 
They successively repulsed the attacks of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and the Nor¬ 
mans, but were finally conquered by Ed¬ 


ward I. in 1283, who gave the title of Prince 
of Wales to his son Edward II., since which 
time the eldest sons of the sovereigns of 
England have borne the same name. 

The traveler, arriving at Liverpool, and 
wishing to make a hasty tonr throogh the 
principal portions of North Wales to wit¬ 
ness its glorious scenery, its picturesque 
ruins, its mountains, valleys, and water¬ 
falls, as well as some of the mechanical 
wonders of the world, such as Stephenson’s 
tubular bridges over the Menai Straits and 
at Conway, should visit first Chester via 
Birkenhead; then, by the Holyhead Rail¬ 
way, to Bangor, Caernarvon, Barmouth, 
Dolgelly, returning to the main line for 
London through some magnificent scenery 
via Bala, Corwen, and Llangollen, to the 
junction Rhuabon; then, via Shrewsbury, 
Birmingham, Warwick, Leamington, and 
Oxford, to I/>ndon, or, continuing idong 
the coast, to Abdrystwith; then to Llanid¬ 
loes, Bnilth, Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Reading, to London, or from Aberystwith 
to Caermarthen; then to Pembroke and 
the lovely watering-place of Tenby, whence 
there is constant steam communication to 
Bristol; or returning by rail via the Great 
Western line (which develops the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenery of South 
Wales) through Swansea, Merthyr (by 
night), Cardiff, Newport, Monmouth, Glou¬ 
cester, Bristol, Bath, and Reading, to Lon¬ 
don. 

Chester to Conway^ Bangor^ Holyhead^ 
Caernarvon^ Barmouth^ Dol^ly^ Bala, Cor¬ 
wen, and UangoUen, 

Leaving Chester by the Holyhead Rail¬ 
way, and crossing the River Dee, we enter 
Wales, where the first station of import¬ 
ance is Flint. This town is about 18 miles 
from Chester, and contains a population of 
8428. The inhabitants are chiefly em¬ 
ployed in the coal and lead mines in the 
I neighborhood, and large quantities of coal 
are shipped yearly to Liverpool and Ire¬ 
land. ^int Castle is situated on a rock 
jntting into the sea, and is now entirely in 
ruins; Richard II. was a prisoner here. 
Four miles from Flint we arrive at Boly- 
well, which derives its name from a spring 
called St.Winifred’s Well. This far-famed 
well is deserving of a visit: its architect¬ 
ure is flne, and as a cold bath it is unequal¬ 
ed. Population of Holywell, 6885. Thir¬ 
teen miles distant is Rhyl, a fashionable 
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wateriog-plaoey and one of the beat bath¬ 
ing-places in Wales. It is aithated at the 
entrance of the celebrated Vale of Clwyd, 
and from here Snowdon may be seen. Ho¬ 
tels, Parade and Belvoir. The ruins of 
Rhuddlan, built in 1015, lie just below the 
town, and present a magnidcent appe^- 
ance. Richard II. was brought here on 
his way to Flint Castle. The Choydian 
Hills rise left of Rhyl, crowned by the re¬ 
nowned range of British Posts. From 
Rhyl a branch line of railway runs to St. 
Asaph and Denbigh. SLAsaph is situated 
near the confluence of the Rivers Clwyd 
and Elwy. Hotel, Moetyn Arms, Popu¬ 
lation 2063. St. Asaph is generally visit¬ 
ed for its cathedral, which is veiy* ancient, 
having been built as early as 506 by St. 
Asaph, and made entirely of wood. It 
was rebuilt, however, in 1770, in the form 
of a cross, with a square tower at the in¬ 
tersection of the transepts and nave. The 
painted windows are very fine, resembling 
those of Tintem Abbey. There arc sev¬ 
eral interesting tombs, among others that 
of Bishop Barrow, uncle of the celebrated 
Isaac Barrow. Continuing our route from 
St Asaph, we reach Denbigh^ eleven miles 
from Rhyl, which has a population of5946. 
Hotels, Bull and Crown. This town lies 
on the side of a rocky eminence, the sum¬ 
mit of which is crowned by the ruins of a 
castle built during the reign of Edward I. 
This castle underwent a siege during the 
Parliamentary Wars, and after the resto¬ 
ration of Charles II. was blown up with 
gunpowder. The prospect ftom the ruins 
is extensive and b^utiful. Returning to 
Rhyl, and continuing along the main line, 
we pass, before reaching Abergele, the spot 
where the battle of Rhuddlan Marsh took 
place in 785. Abergele^ 4^- miles from 
Rhyl, contains a population of 3808, and is 
much frequented during the bathing sea¬ 
son. Hotel, Bee, The scenery in the 
neighborhood is magniflcent. Two miles 
distant from the town is Cave Hill, or 
Cefnyr-Ogo, in which is a fine natural 
cavern. The entrance somewhat resem¬ 
bles a Gothic arch; the interior is divided 
into two chambers by a wall of limestone: 
one of these is small, the other stretches 
far into the mountain. Stalactites sparkle 
on the roof and walls, and beautifully- 
formed stalagmites cover the ground. 
Near by is the Welsh Thermopyle, the 
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pass of Cefn-Ogo. Here the Wclali de¬ 
feated Harold, and later slaughtered tbe 
troops of Henry 11.; and here Richard 11, 
was betrayed by Percy, Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, into the power of Bolingbroke, 
and conveyed a prisoner to Flint Castle. 
Not far from the pass is Gwiyck Castle, 
the seat of R. B. Hesketh, Esq., a vast pic¬ 
turesque building, snrrounded by beantifal 
grounds, which are liberally opened to vis¬ 
itors. Britbh and Roman camps are also 
to be seen in tbe vicinity of Abergele. In 
August, 1868, a frightful railway accident 
occurred near Abergele, when ^ persons 
were burned to death. The charred re¬ 
mains were interred in one common gr a v e , 
from seven to eight feet square, in St. Mi- 
ebaePs Church-yard. Mrs. Hemana pass¬ 
ed many years of her life at Abergele. 

Ctmtcag is about eleven miles from Al>- 
ergele, and contains 2528 inhabitants. Ho¬ 
tels, Casik and Knldne Arms. Just before 
reaching tbe station the train passes over 
the celebrated TtdmlarBridge,vttci6d. over 
the Conway by Stephenson in 1848. 
Though not so stupendous a structure ais 
the Britannia Bridge, yet, being the first 
of the kind ever built, it is more interest¬ 
ing, regarded as the original invention, 
which is brought to perfection in the Bri¬ 
tannia Bridge, which may be considered as 
tbe triumph of engineering skill. The 
Conway Bridge consists of two hollow 
rectangular tubes, placed side by side, for 
the up and down trains, each meanuring 
400 feet, and weighing 1300 tons. The 
tubes are formed of wrought-iron plates, 
from half an inch to an inch in thickness 
(the thickest being in the centre), and are 
sustained in their position by tbe strength 
of their materials and the manner in which 
they are combined. 

The town of Conway was formerly sur¬ 
rounded by walls strengthened by twen¬ 
ty-four circular towers, which are still in 
good preservation. Conway Castle eras 
built by Edward I. in 1284, to check the 
revolts of tbe Welsh, and is now the prop¬ 
erty of the Marquis of Hertford. The 
walls are of great thickness, defended by 
eight round towers. The great hall U 130 
feet in length; notice also a pretty Gothic 
window in the King's Chamber. In this 
castle in 1339 Richard II. agreed to resign 
his crown to the Duke of Lancaster. In 
SuMarg's Church is the tomb of Nicholas 
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I I Hookes, whose father had 41 children, and 
, he himMlf was fiither of 27. A pleasant 
excarskm may be noade from Conway to 
i ruins of Gannock Castle. 

I IMmdmdno, about 3^ miles from Conway, 
bas become, of late years, a great place of 
I rammer resort. It is situaM on a prom- 
' oatory between the Bays of Conway and 
Lkododno, and is protected from the north 
viods by a huge promontory called the 
Great Orme^s Head. Population 2316. 
H(Aels, Adr^pAs, Queen^s, and St. George't. 
The Great Orme*s Head is the favorite 
resort, the scenery firom the promenade 
vhkb skirts the margin of the mountain 
beiag very picturesque and beautiful. 

Continuing along the main line from 
Conway to Bangor, we pass Penmaen 
)lawr,thelastof the Caernarvonshire range 
of mountains, whose summit is crowned by 
an extensive fortress. This mountain is 
lo40 feet in height. 

Bomgor is entered through a tunnel 3000 
feet in length. Hotel, Penrhgn Arm*. 
Population 6738. This is a cathedral 
town, and claims to be the oldest diocese 
m Wales, its cathedral having been found* 
ed by Si. Deiniol in 5o0. This building, 
however, was burnt by Owen Gwyndwr, 
and the present edifice dates only firom the 
hfteenth century. It contains the tombs 
of two Welsh princes. About a mile east 
of Bangor u Penrhyn Castle, the seat of 
l«d Penrhyn, owner of the famous Pen- 
rhyn Slate Qaarriee. The castle, open to 
the pohlic on Fridays, contains many cu- 
> rioas articles in slate, and the fence round 
the park (iseven miles) is entirely com¬ 
posed of that material. The quarries are 
ntuated five miles up the River Ogwen. 
An inclined plane lea^ up to the edge of 
the monntain, where over two thousand 
perrons are engaged in splitting the slates, 
wliich are then piled in thousands, under 
the name of duchesses, countesses, etc., 
according to the size. Seven^ thousand 
tons are shipped yearly from Port Pen- 
rbyn, and die receipts are about $750,000. 

The Henai Brid^, or Telford’s Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge, is about two miles from Ban¬ 
gor, and crosses the channel that separ¬ 
ates An^esea from the main land. It was 
bnilt between the years 1819 and 1826, to 
complete the coach route to Holyhead, and 
is used for vehicles and foot passengers 
only. Itis560ieet in length firom pier to 


pier, 20 feet broad, and 100 feet above the 
water at high tide. It is supported by 16 
chains, each 1715 feet long, and the total 
weight of iron is 650 tons. It is the lon¬ 
gest suspension bridge in England, but is 
exceeded by those at Freibourg, Bordeaux, 
and Pesth. This bridge presents a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the Britannia Tabular 
Bridge, which is about a mile distant. 
This is constructed on the same principle 
as the bridge at Conway, but on a most 
stupendous scale, and is considered the 
greatest triumph of engineering skill in 
modem times; the sight of it alone is 
worth a visit to Wales. Here is a stu¬ 
pendous iron structure over 1500 feet in 
length, raised sufficiently high to allow 
ships with the loftiest masts to pass under¬ 
neath. It was erected by Mr. Robert Ste¬ 
phenson, and cost $5,000,000; raising the 
Pyramids of Egypt did not require one 
half the genius or perseverance. It con¬ 
sists of a wrought-iron tube, made of plates 
riveted together, 1513 feet long, and wide 
enough for two lines of railway; it stands 
104 feet above the water. Eighteen hun¬ 
dred men were employed for four years 
and a half. The tubes were first riveted 
together, floated out on. pontoons, and then 
raised into their place by hydraulic press¬ 
es. The whole weight is over 11,000 tons. 
The bridge derives its name of Britannia 
from a rock in the middle of the stream, 
without which the erection of a pier would 
have been impossible,owing to the strength 
of the current. The bridge lengthens 
about a foot during the summer beat. 

Proceeding along the main line, we 
reach Holyhead^ 24 miles from Bangor. 
Population 6193. Hotel, Bogal. Holy- 
head stands on Holy Island, which is sep¬ 
arated by a narrow strait from Anglesea, 
and derives its name from a monastery 
founded by St. Gybi in the sixth century. 
The principal buildings are the old church, 
which stands in the midst of a Roman 
camp, the assembly-rooms, baths, and 
light-bouse. The town has become of 
more importance of late years in conse¬ 
quence of its being the most convenient 
place of embarkation for Dublin. The dis¬ 
tance from Holyhead to Kingstown, the 
harbor of Dublin, is sixty-six miles, and 
the Channel is crossed in four hours and 
thirty minutes, average time. Three 
steam packets leave Holyhead daily in 
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connection with the express trains. The | 
time occupied by the Irish mail convey¬ 
ance from London to Dublin is a little over 
twelve hours. A national Harbor of Ref¬ 
uge is being formed at Holyhead, which, 
when completed, will be one of the finest 
artificial harbors in the world. It is form¬ 
ed by a breakwater 5000 feet in length, 
with a pier 2000 feet extending from the 
opposite shore, thus inclosing 816 acres; it 
is three quarters of a mile long, and has a 
depth of six or seven fathoms at low water. 

Returning to Bangor, we continue our 
route to Caemarvm, Population 8512. 
Hotels, Royal Sportsman and Castle. Caer¬ 
narvon occupies the site of a Roman town 
called Segontium, the only station possess¬ 
ed by the Romans in this part of Cambria. 
Fragments of the ancient walls may still be 
seen. The castle is the principal object of 
interest; it was built l^tween the years 
1284 and 1320, and covers two acres and a 
half. The external walls are from eight 
to ten feet in thickness, and are guarded 
by thirteen towers, one of which now forms 
the town prison. In the Eagle Tower Ed¬ 
ward IT., the first Prince of Wales, is said 
^Trave been born. 

The ascent of Mount Snowdon should 
be made from Caernarvon. For the short¬ 
est and easiest route, go to Llanberis from 
Caernarvon by rail, eight miles, and then 
on foot to the summit, five miles; or, mak¬ 
ing the ascent from Beddgclert (13 miles 
from Caernarvon), the scenery is exceed¬ 
ingly fine, though the distance to the sum¬ 
mit is greater (six miles and a half), and 
the ascent somewhat steeper. The Capel 
Curig route is the longest and most fa¬ 
tiguing, but the scenery is truly magnifi¬ 
cent. Snowdon rises 8571 feet above the 
level of the sea: the summit is surrounded 
by a low wall, and is five or six yards in 
diameter. In fine weather, the Isle of Man 
and parts of England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land, may be clearly seen. Descending by 
way of Beddgelert, Port Aberglaslyn should 
be visited. This is a single stone arch 
thrown over a rapid mountain torrent 
which divides the counties of Merioneth 
and Caernarvon; the surrounding scenery 
is exceedingly wild and picturesque. 

We next proceed to Barmouth^ whose 
chief attraction is its vicinity to the beau¬ 
tiful Vale of Manddach, said to be superior 
to any in Wales. Population 1672. Ho- 
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tels, Corsygedol Arms and Royal. The 
houses of Barmouth present a peculiar 
appearance, rising in tiers one above an¬ 
other on the sides of the mountains, and 
are approached by steps cut in the rock. 
The rides in the neighborhood are very 
fine, and the streams afford abundant 
sport to the angler. The ride from Bar¬ 
mouth to DotgeUy is one of the most bean- 
tiful. The town is picturesquely situ¬ 
ated at the foot of the celebrated Coder 
Idrisy the second highest mountain in 
Wales, and is a lovely spot; also a conve¬ 
nient centre for numerous excursions, viz., 
the ascent of Cader Idris, Machynlleth 
the waterfalls, etc. Many Roman coins 
and other antiquities have been found in 
the neighborhood of the town. Popula¬ 
tion 2217. Hotel, Golden JJon. Bala is 
18 miles distant from DolgeIh% beautifully 
situated at the foot of Bala Lake. Through 
this lake, which is about four miles in 
length, the River Dee takes its course, ris¬ 
ing five miles distant in Arran Fowddy, 
the highest of the Berwyn Mountains. 
The famous waterfall of Flstyll Rhaiad}*! 
is one of the sights of the neighborhood. 
This is one of the head springs of the Ya- 
nat, and falls from a height of 140 feet, 
then runs through a rock, and falls again 
a distance of 70 feet: the surrounding 
scenery is wild and beautifuL Continu¬ 
ing our route we reach Corwen, a neat lit¬ 
tle town situated at the foot of the Ber¬ 
wyn Mountains. Notice the church, a 
quaint old building in the form of a crps, 
and in the church-yard an old stone pillar 
called Glyndwr’s Sword. The citadel of 
the Druids, where Caractacus effected his 
retreat after the battle of Caer Caradock, 
is just beyond Corwen. Ten miles farther 
we reach LlangoUen. Hotels, the Hand 
and Royal. Population 5799. The Vale 
of Llangollen is celebrated for its beauty, 
though hardly equal to the Vale of the 
Cross at its upper end. It is surrounded 
by hills, in which limestone, coal, and 
slate are quarried. On one of these stand 
the ruins of an ancient Welsh fortress, call¬ 
ed Caer Dinas Bran, almost inaccessible 
from the steepness of the mountain. The 
River Dee is here crossed by a four-arched 
Gothic bridge, dating from the fourteenth 
century. Farther down the river is the 
A queducl Pont-y-Cysylltan, which carries 
the Ellesmere Canal over the valley. This 
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718 constructed by Mr. Telford in 1805, 
and consists of 19 stone arches, which sup¬ 
ply in iron trough 1007 feet in length. 
Id the Talley of the Cross, a little above 
UangoUen, are the beautiful remains of 
ViUe Crocis Abbey, founded in 1200. The 
ruins are covered with ivy, and present a 
r&y pictoresque appearance. Near the 
mins is EUis^'s Pillar, still more ancient, 
erected by Concenn in memory of Ellliseg, 
«ho died fighting the Saxons in G07. Ru< 
abon Junction U but a short distance from 
liingoUen. Though a place containing 
14,000 inhabitants, it has Utile to arrest the 
attention of the traveler, who may here re¬ 
join the main line and proceed to London 
fib Suewsbury, Birmingham, Warwick, 
Leamington, and Oxford, aU of which are 
described elsewhere. 

From Aberystwith to Llanidloes and 

Pmia. 

Continning along the coast from Bar¬ 
mouth, we next stop at Aherystxcith^ one 
of the principal towns in the county of 
Cardigan, situated near the jnnction of the 
Tstwith and the Rheidol. Hotels, Queen's 
sad BeUeme. Population 7000. Aberyst- 
vHh is one of the most agreeable and sal¬ 
utary watering-places of Wales, being pro¬ 
tect^ from the north and east winds by 
the Cnig-lais mountain range, it is a 
pwtty and attractive town, containing as- 
fembly-rooms, two churches, a library, 
theatre, baths, etc. The Marine Terrace, 
vhkh follows the curve of Cardigan Bay 
snd overlooks the beach, is a favorite prom¬ 
enade for visitors, and commands a most 
Morions view. At each end are heights 
laid out in pnbUc walks, and on one of them 
riands the mins of a castle. This building 
was first erected by GUbert de Strongbow 
in 1109. It was the strong-hold of Cad wal- 
hder, and was destroyed by Owen Gwyn¬ 
edd. Having been rebuilt by Edward I. 
in 1127, it was finally destroyed by Crom- 
wdL Near the town is a chalybeate 
tpring, whose waters resemble those of 
Tunbridge Wells. 

The season extends from June to Octo¬ 
ber. Races are held in August or Septem¬ 
ber, when fine balb are also given; there 
is every thing, in fact, to please and attract 
the visitor. One of the most amusing oc- 
enpations is searching on the beach for 
carnelians, agates, jaspers, etc., which are 
found in great numbers; lapidaries are 


also at band to cot them in any form. 
Among the many pleasant excursions to 
be made from Aberystwith is that to the 
Devil's Bridge^ about twelve miles distant. 
The road to this bridge gradually ascends 
to a height of 930 feet above the level of 
the sea, and commands a most beautiful 
view of the valley of the Rheidol stretch¬ 
ing out below, crossed by its winding river. 
The bridge is formed by two arches, one 
above another, thrown over a deep cleft in 
the rocks, through which the River Mynach 
descends in terrific cascades. The lower 
arch is believed to have been built daring 
the reign of WiUiam Rufus by the monks 
of Strata-Florida Abbey; the upper arch 
was constructed in 175^ The Devil’s 
Bridge Hotel stands at the head of the val¬ 
ley, near the falls. The road from Aberj'st- 
with to Uanidloes rta Devil’s Bridge, cross¬ 
ing the Welsh Alps, a distance of 20 miles, 
is both wild and romantic. Llanidloes is 
a small town situated at the confluence 
of the Clywedog and Severn Rivers, and 
contains a population of 8127. Tretcgthen 
Arms Hotel. Excursions may be made 
from here to the source of the Rheidol, and 
also of the Severn, on the edge of Plinlim- 
mon. BuiUk is about 43 miles by rail from 
Aberystwith. It is delightfully situated 
on the Wye, which is here crossed by a 
bridge of six arches, uniting the counties 
of Brecon and Radnor. The town stands 
in an open part of the valley, but is entire¬ 
ly surrounded by lofty hills. Hotel, IJon. 
Population 1158. The principal object of 
interest at Builth is the castle, which ap¬ 
pears to have been erected before the Con¬ 
quest. It was originally a place of great 
strength, and is well known as having been 
the last retreat of the famous Llewellyn. 
Llewellyn was the last of the Welch princes 
who held regal power, and when hemmed 
in by the troops of Edward I., he demand¬ 
ed assbtance of the Welsh garrison at Bu¬ 
ilth castle; all aid was refused. While re¬ 
treating up the Ithon he was surprised 
and killed, and from that day the inhab¬ 
itants have been called Bradtcyr Buallt^ or 
traitors of Builth. The medicinal springs 
of Builth are at Park Wells, about a niilo 
from the town, where a pump-room has 
been erected. The springs are three in 
number, and of diflerent properties—sa¬ 
line, sulphurous, and chalybeate. From 
Builth the traveler may proceed to London 
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via Hereford, Gloucester, and Reading. I 
See Index. 

AberysiivifA (o Caermarthen^ Pembroke^ I 
Tenfty, SuKtnsea^ Merthyr^ Cardiff, and 
Newport. 

Caermarihm, the capital of its county, 
and one of the principal towns of Wales, 
is situated on the River Towy, and con¬ 
tains 9993 inhabitants. Hotels, Ivy Bush 
and Boards Head, The former was the 
property of Sir Richard Steele, whose com¬ 
edy, “ The Conscious Lovers,” was written 
in the neighborhood of the town. Caer- 
marthen occupies the site of the Roman 
station Maridunum. It contains a fine 
town-hall, a market-house, a grammar- 
school, a Presbyterian college, etc. Near 
the old Guildhall is a column to Sir T. 
Picton, who represented the borough in 
Parliament. A considerable foreign and 
coasting trade is carried on by the inhab¬ 
itants, there being a good harbor about 
three miles from the town. 

The town of Pembroke derives its naQ )0 
from the Welsh words pen fro, or head of 
the peninsula. It is situated on a long 
point of land projecting into a creek of Mil¬ 
ford Haven. Population 15,571. Hotels, 
Dragon and Lion. On an eminence of the 
town stand the ruins of a Norman castle, 
begun in 1092 by Amulph de Montgom¬ 
ery. Here the Earl of Richmond, after¬ 
ward Henry VII., was born, and from here 
he marched to gain his crown on Bosworth 
Field. Under the chapel is an enormous 
cavern called the Wogan, which opens to¬ 
ward the sea. The keep is in good pres¬ 
ervation, and is 75 feet high. The visitor 
should by all means visit Milford Haven. 
This is generally done in a boat from Pem¬ 
broke. The harbor is considered one of 
the finest in the world, and is capable of 
containing the entire English navy. The 
entrance to the haven is exceedingly fine, 
and the water within is as smooth as that 
of a lake. 

Four miles from Pembroke stands Caren 
Castle, built during the reign of Henry I. 
by the ancestor of the Fitzgeralds. This 
is one of the finest old ruins in Wales, and 
was formerly one of the royal demesnes 
of the Welsh princes. It contains two* 
great halls well worthy of notice, one 100 
feet in length, the other 80 feet. 

Tenby, a fashionable watering-place ten 
miles from Pembroke, contains a popula- 
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tion of 2982. Hotels, Gate Home and 
White Uon. Tenby is situated on a rocky 
peninsula which stretches into the Bristol 
Channel; the houses are well built, the 
beach is very fine, the water clear and ex¬ 
cellent for bathing, the surrounding scen¬ 
ery and excursions are delightful; in fact, 
every thing combines to make it a chann- 
ing place of summer resort. There are 
here the remains of an ancient castle, sap- 

1 posed to have been erected by the Flem¬ 
ings, and the ancient walls which sur¬ 
rounded the town itself are in many places 
entire. The church, a fine old building, 
with a spire 152 feet high, dates back as 
early as 1250. Tenby is a great place for 
naturalists; of the six hundred varieties 
of shells contained in the British collec¬ 
tions, not less than one half were found 
here. Excursions should be made to Cal- 
dy, St. Catharine’s, and St. Margaret’s Isl¬ 
ands. The last is famed for its magnid- 
cent caverns and for the ruins of a monas¬ 
tic cell; it is reached by crossing the ledges 
of rock when the tide is out. Horse-races 
take place at Tenby in August or Septem¬ 
ber, accompanied, as usual, by balls; a fine 
band plays every day during the season. 
There are also a small theatre, assembly- 
rooms, a library and reading-room, a liter¬ 
ary and scientific institution, and a bowl¬ 
ing-green and cricket-ground. Boat-races 
occasionally take place in the bay. There 
is constant steam communication between 
Tenby and Bristol, a distance of 108 miles, 
the time occupied being about ten hours. 

Swansea is situated on a bay of the 
same name, called, for its beauty, ” the Bay 
of Naples in miniature.” It is a place of 
41,606 inhabitants, and is chiefly renowned 
for the enormous copper-works in the vi¬ 
cinity. Although copper is not found in 
the neighborhood, it is brought here to be 
fluxed on account of the abundance of 
coal. There are eight extensive works 
situated on the River ToWy and the sea¬ 
side ; in one of these from 5 to 600 men 
are employed. The earliest was establish¬ 
ed in 1720. Copper is brought not only 
from Cornwall, but from America and Aus¬ 
tralia, and 20,000 tons on an average are 
smelted here yearly. Swansea is one of 
the most considerable sea-ports of Wales: 
a good harbor was made by running out 
two piers, one 1800 feet long, into the bay; 

1 this, however, is dry at low water, in con- 
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sajoence of which floating docks have been 
coostracted. Swansea Castle was built by 
Uenijde Beaumont in 1099: a large quad- 
nogolar tower is all that now remains of 
the building, and it is used for a poor- 
house and jaiL There are several fine 
bmldingB in the town; among others, the 
Bojal Institution of South Wales, a build¬ 
ing one hundred feet long, with a portico 
and Ionic columns; a theatre, assembly- 
roomSjBndBlechanics’lnstitute. The very 
things that add to the prosperity of Swan¬ 
sea in one way detract from it in another, 
as before the establishment of the copper 
wtrb it was a favorite watering-place. 
Now, however, in certain states of wind, 
the fumes of the copper are thrown over 
titt town, and destroy the freshness of the 
sorroinding scenery. The principal ho¬ 
tels in Swansea are the MackworOi Arm* 
and Coflfo. Fine sea-bathing may be had 
at The Mumbles, six miles westward, on 
the lower peninsula. This is a rugged^ 
tract of land lying between Swansea and 
Caermarthen Bays. It is traversed by a 
ridge of red aandstone, which at Cwm 
Bryn is 584 feet high, snrmoanted by a 
huge cromlech called Arthnr’s Stone. The 
peninsula b inhabited by a colony of Flem¬ 
ings, who settled here during the reign of 
Henry I. lliese people do not speak the 
Welsh language, and have but little mter- 
conrse with them, differing even in their 
dress. Mumbles* Head is on the southeast 
fide of the peninsula, and Worm's Head at 
the western extremity. The latter de¬ 
rives its name from the shape of the cliflTs, 
vhich run out into the sea for three quar¬ 
ters of a mile, and resemble the bead of a 
ses-serpent. The extremity b from 200 
to 300 feet high, under which there is a 
cave. A regatta is held yearly in 
Swansea Bay. The dbtance from Swan- 
«ea to London by the Great Western Rail- 
w»y b 216 milea. 

^ ifer%r signifying Martyr Tyd- 

ril,derivesit sname from St.Tadfyl,dangh- 
ter of a Webh chief,.who suffbred martyr¬ 
dom for her religion daring the early ages 
of the Church. The town is situated at 
the head of the Vale of TaflT, and contains 
^•3,875 inhabitants. The surrounding coun¬ 
try is celebrated for its thick and rich veins 
of coal, and in the city itself nothing but 
hlart-furnaccs, rolling-mills, and forges are 
in every direction. The iron-works 


are fifty in number; each furnace b about 
55 feet high, contains 5000 cubic feet, and 
is capable of smelting 100 tons of pig-iron 
weekly. In the largest works, belonging 
to Lady Guest and Messrs. Crawshay, from 
3000 to 5000 hands are employed. Mer¬ 
thyr should by all means be visited at 
night, when the red glare of the fnrnacea 
lights up the place, and produces a strik¬ 
ing effect; in the daytime the town b 
gloomy. Hotels, CasUe and Bush. 

Caitiff is about 21 miles from Merthyr, 
and contains a population of 32,954. Ho* 
telsj Cardiff Arms and Anpel. Cardiff is 
situated at the month of the River TafiT, 
and b the great ontlet for the coal and iron 
of the snrroanding districts: the exports 
amonnt to three million pounds a year, 
llie town b the creation of the Bute fam* 
ily, whose present representative, the Mar- 
qub of Bute, b one of the richest noble¬ 
men in the kingdom, possessing an income 
of £300,000. Cardiff Castle was founded 
in the 11th century by a Norman baron: 
an octagonal keep 75 feet high b still en¬ 
tire.' In thb castle Robert Curthose, broth¬ 
er of Henry I., died in 1133, having been 
blinded and imprisoned here for life by the 
king. Cardiff b the d5p6t of the anthra¬ 
cite coal used by the navy. 

Newport b a flonrishing sea-port of Mon- 
montbsbire, situated at the month of the 
Usk, chiefly employed in the expoit of coal 
and iron. Notice the Alexandra Docks, 
begun in 1868, in addition to others al¬ 
ready here. Population 23,249. Hotels, 
King's Head and West Gate. Newport Cas* 
tie was apparently built for the defense of 
the River Usk, which is commanded by 
three strong towers. Just outside the 
town b a fine stone bridge of five arches, 
which was erected at a cost of over £10,000. 
Among the principal hnildings notice the 
Victoria Hall, which includes the Coun¬ 
ty Court and Assembly-rooms, and the 
Church of St.WooIlos, whose position com¬ 
mands an extensive view. Two steam 
packets sail daily between Newport and 
Bristol. 

Merthyr to Brecon and Hay. 

The direct road from Merthyr to Brecon 
leads throngh a mountain pass, with the 
Brecknockshire Beacons on one side, 2862 
feet high, and on the other Mount Capel- 
lante. 2394 feet high. The distance is about 
18 miles. Brecon b situated at the con- 
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fluence of the Usk and Honddu, in the 
midst of most beautiful and romantic scen¬ 
ery. Hotels, CaetU and Swan. Popula¬ 
tion 5639. The castle was founded by 
Newmarch, a Norman baron; nothing now 
remains but the keep, called “ Ely Tower,” 
so named from Dr. Morton, bishop of Ely, 
who was imprisoned here by order of Rich¬ 
ard III. It was also the scene of the con¬ 
ference between the bishop and the Duke 
of Buckingham. The other principal build¬ 
ings are the County Hall, Market-house, 
Assize Courts, three churches, theatre, etc. 
Sir David Gon, Shakspeare’s Fluellen, 
resided in this neighborhood. He was 
knighted by Henry V. at Aginconrt while 
at the point of death, having sacrificed his 
life to save the king. The Shoulder of 
Mutton” Inn at Brecon is pointed out as 
the birthplace of Mrs. Siddons. From Bre¬ 
con to Hay the distance is about 15 miles. 
Hay stands on the borders of the three 
counties of Brecon, Hereford, and Radnor, 
and is the highest point to which barges 
ascend in the Upper Wye. It is an old 
Norman town, founded by Bernard New¬ 
march. The castle was dcst.oycd byOwen 
Glendowor, and now stands in ruins. Clif¬ 
ford Castle^ three miles from Hay, was 
built by Fitz-Osbornc, a kinsman of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror. Here fair Rosamond 
Clifibrd was bom. 

Travelers may continue from Hay to 
Hereford (12| miles), thence to London ria 
Gloucester and Reading. 

Brittol to Gloucester^ Cheltenham, Great 
Malvern, amd Worcester. 

Gloucester is situated on the Severn, 
about 83 miles from Bristol, and 114 ft-orn 
London. It is the capital of its coun^, a 
cathedral city, and contains a population 
of 16,512. Hotels, Spread Eagle and BeU. 
The cathedral is a fine cruciform building 
426 feet long, the oldest parts of which are 
the Norman crypt and nave, built as early 
as 1089. The building is surmounted by 
a tower 225 feet high, which was not fin¬ 
ished until 1518. There is a whispering 
gallery 75 feet long near the east window; 
the window itself is one of the largest in 
England, being 79 feet long and 35 feet 
broad. The choir is richly ornamented, 
and the stalls are equal to those at Wind¬ 
sor. Among the principal monuments are 
those to Edward II., Robert Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, Bishop Warburton, and Dr. Jen- 
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ner, the discoverer of vaccination. Among 
the other principal buildings are the Pal¬ 
ace, built in 1862; the Town-hall, County 
Jail, Infirmary, and numerous churches. 
In St. Mary’s Square Bishop Hooper suf¬ 
fered martyrdom at the stake. 

CheUenham, one of the most fashionable 
watering-places of England, is situated on 
the River Chelt, about seven miles from 
Gloucester. Population 89,693. Hotels, 
Queen's, Lansdowne, and Plow. The town 
lies in a fertile valley, protected from cold 
winds by the Cotswold Hills, and is a clean 
and well-built place. The springs, which 
are chalybeate and cathartic, were first 
discovered in 1715. The chief spas are 
the Montpellier, where a band plays morn¬ 
ing and evening; the Pitville, whose 
Pump-room was built in 1824, with a Gre¬ 
cian portico and dome; and the Cambray 
Chalybeate Spa. The spa of the Royal Old 
Wells, once so famous, has been converted 
into a theatre, and the road leading to it is 
a fine elm avenue, which forms the princi¬ 
pal promenade for visitors. Cheltenham 
is the second healthiest place in England. 
The season lasts from May to October, al¬ 
though in July and August the heat is in¬ 
tense. 

Malvern, a place of considerable antiq¬ 
uity, is situated on the slope of the Mal¬ 
vern Hills, about 29 miles from Gloucester. 
It is divided into two parts, Great and Lit¬ 
tle Malvern, which are a* out 8^ miles dis¬ 
tant one f^om the other. The mineral 
springs for which Malvern is celebrated 
lie between the two. These springs are 
called St.Anne’s and Holywell; the water 
is slightly tepid and sulphuretcd, and is 
chiefly useful for skin diseases. Besides 
its mineral springs, Malvern is also cele¬ 
brated for the extent to which the hydro¬ 
pathic system, or IFo/er-cure, is carri^ on, 
it being the recognized headquarters of 
hydropathy. Hotels, Imperial and Fdof 
Arms. Population 4484. The Worcester¬ 
shire Beacon rises 1800 feet above Great 
Malvern, and commands from its summit 
a most glorious view. Malvern Priory 
was endowed -by Edward the Confessor: 
its gateway is a beautiful specimen of tho 
later English style. Malvern Church 
originally formed a part of the priory, but 
at the dissolution of monasteries it was 
bought by the inhabitants for a parish 
church. It is a fine Gothic structure, 170 
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ket long by 60 broad, and contains some 
rery cnrioiis effigies. 

From Malvern we continue to 
UT, es{utal of the county of that name. It 
is atasted on the left bank of the Severn, 
66 miles from Bristol, and is nearly in the 
coitre of England. Population 31,227. 
HoCds, Star and Garter and Hop Pole. 
Woraster is chiefly visited for its Cathe¬ 
dral : this is a fine buUding, in the early 
English style, with the exception of the 
crypt, which is Norman. It is in the form 
of a doable cross, 384 feet long, with a 
tower rising 170 feet. The oldest part 
DOW standing dates from 1218, when it was 
restored after a fire; it was formerly the 
chnrch of an abbey founded by the Saxon 
kmgs. Among the tombs are those of 
King John, the most ancient royal monu- 
ment in E^land, whose body was shown 
to the people in 1797, and then replaced; 
of Arthur, son of Henry Yll.; and of 
Bish<^ Hough, the bas-reliefs of which are 
some of the works of Roubiliac. The 
old cloisters are now occupied by the ca¬ 
thedral dignitaries, and contain some of 
the best stained windows in England. 
Auumg the other buildings may be men¬ 
tioned the Episcopal palace, the Guildhall, 
theTown-h^, Edgar^s Tower, a curious 
piece of antiquity; the County Jail, which 
occupies the site of the ancient castle; and 
the Theatre, built in 1870. 

London to SaHdmrp^ Exeter^ Torquay^ 
FcUmouth^ cad Land’s End. 

Salisbury, the capital of Wiltshire, situ¬ 
ated at the confluence of the Avon, Willey, 
and Bourne, contains 12,278 inhabitants. 
It is 96 miles firom London by the South¬ 
western Railway. Hotels, White Hart and 
Std Lion. The Cathedral of Salisbury is 
a magnificent edifice, erected in the thir¬ 
teenth century: it is in the form of a dou¬ 
ble cross, and its outside length measures 
^ feet. It is surmounted by a beautiful 
steeple, which rises 400 feet above the 
ground. The number of windows in the 
Cathedral is said to equal that of the days 
ia the year: among them notice the upper 
eastern window, which represents the 
“ Bimsen Serpent,” by Mortimer. The Ca¬ 
thedral is rich in monuments, some dating 
back as early as the eleventh century, and 
tnnsferred here from the old cathedral. 
Anumg tile other public buildings may be 
■otieed Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar- 
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school, where Addison was educated; the 
Assembly-rooms; theatre; and the Coun¬ 
cil-chamber, erected in 1795 at the expense 
of the second Earl of Radnor. About three 
miles from Salisbury is Longford Castle, 
the seat of the present earl, which contains 
a valuable collection of paintings. 

In Salisbury Plain, about eight miles 
from the city, is situated the famous mon¬ 
ument of Stonehenge, considered the great¬ 
est wonder in the west of England. An¬ 
tiquaries differ greatly concerning the ob¬ 
ject of this curious structure; it has been 
attributed to the Druids, the Danes, and 
the Romans by different parties. It con¬ 
sists of large stones, about 140 in number 
(though the people in the neighborhood 
aver that it is impossible to count the same 
number twice, and that it would be un¬ 
lucky to count them right), arranged in a 
circular form. These are partly connect¬ 
ed by flat pieces placed on top in a trans¬ 
verse direction; thus connected, they are 
called Trilithons. 

From Salisbury to Exeter is 87J miles. 
Exeter, a place of 41,749 inhabitants, is the 
capital of Devonshire. It is situated on 
the River Exe, which is here crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge, erected at a cost 
of $100,000. It is 194 miles from London 
by the Great Western Railway. Hotels, 
New London and Clarence. Among the 
principal buildings' are the Cathedral, 
Guildhall, Theatre, Bishop’s palace. Pic¬ 
ture-gallery, and the Albert Memorial Mu¬ 
seum. The Cathedral is a beautiful build¬ 
ing, 375 feet long in the interior, with Nor¬ 
man towers 145 feet high: in one of these 
is the great Tom of Exeter, weighing 
12,600 pounds. The west front, lately re¬ 
stored, is the finest part of the building, 
and its stained window is greatly admired. 
In the interior are several monuments of 
interest. The Chapter-house, which is 
Gothic, with a carved roof, contains a fine 
library. North of the city are the ruins 
of Rougemont Castle, said by some to have 
been erected in the time of Julius Cicsar, 
by others attributed to the Conqueror. 
It was razed by Parliament in 1646, 
when taken by Fairfkx after a siege. It 
commands a fine view of the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

An excursion may be made from Exeter 
to Exmouth, about lOf miles from the for¬ 
mer place. This pleasant watering-place is 
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situated at tbe mouth of the River Exe, and 
affords a fine harbor for ships of 800 tons. 
Here Alfred the Great made his first attempt 
towards the formation of a British navy. 
The town is sheltered from the northeast 
and southeast winds by high hills which 
rise in the background, rendering it cele¬ 
brated for the mildness of its climate. 
Population 5228. Hotels, Iniperinl and 
Beacon. Not far from Exmouth, in tbe 
parish of East Budleigh, is tbe house in 
which Sir Walter Raleigh first saw the 
light in 1552. 

Twent 3 '-four miles from Exeter is the 
fashionable watering-place of Torquay^ 
which lies on a sort of peninsula, on the 
northeast side of Tor Bay. The climate 
of Torquay is soft and humid, and is par¬ 
ticularly suited as a winter residence to 
persons suffering fW>m pulmonary com¬ 
plaints ; it is entirely protected from north¬ 
east winds, but the temperature varies con¬ 
siderably in different parts, there being a 
difference of five or eight degrees within 
two miles. Population 16,419. There 
are numerous hotels in Torquay, but for 
warmth and comfort we prefer the Royal, 
which commands a fine view of the bay. 
Amusements of every kind are attainable, 
there being a theatre, concerts, assembly- 
rooms, libraries, and a museum containing 
a fine collection. The Pier, erected in 
1804, forms the fashionable promenade. 
Not far from the town are the ruins of Tor 
Abbey, well deserving a visit. The favor¬ 
ite excursion, however, in the neighbor¬ 
hood is to Kent’s Hole, a natural cave 
which has been explored to a depth of 600 
feet. Here were discovered bones of bears, 
hyenas,elephants, and other animals which 
no longer exist in the country. 

Plymouth, a fortress and naval dock¬ 
yard, is 246 miles from London by the 
Great Western Railway. Plymouth de¬ 
rives its name from the River Plym, at the 
mouth of which it stands. The Royal 
Dock- 3 'ard, covering a space of 71 acres, is 
at Devonport, and the Victualing Office, 
Marine Barracks, and Naval and Military 
Hospital are at Stonehouse, though both 
are united under the name of Plymouth. 
Hotels, Royal and CkuWa Commercial. 
Population 62,599. The principal build¬ 
ings are the ABsembl 3 '-rooms, Theatre, and 
Royal Hotel, all forming part of one block, 
in the Ionic style; the Athensum, the 
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Exchange, Public Library, and Guildhall. 
The three harbors of Plymouth are the 
mouth of the Plym, called Cat water; the 
estuary of the Tamar, called Hamaoze, 
and Sutton Pool, and are capable of con¬ 
taining 2000 vessels. At the mouth of the 
Sound, three miles from the town, is the 
famous Breakwater, begun in 1812. It ia 
1700 yards in length, and is 70 or 80 yards 
wide at the bottom, narrowing at tbe top 
to ten or twelve 3 'ards. At one end stands 
a lighUbouse, at the otiier a fort. Two 
and a half million tons of stone were sunk 
to form this dike. Tbe first fort built in 
tbe Sound was erected at tbe invasion of 
the Spanish Armada, and it was from here 
that the English ships sailed out to meet 
and conquer their foes. The citadel of 
Plymouth stands on a cliff called the Hoe, 
which was first regularly fortified in 1670. 

About ten miles from Pl 3 rmooth is the 
Eddyetone Light-home, which stands on a 
rock in the open channel. It is ofoctago- 
nal form, and the frame-work is composed 
of cast-iron and copper. The outside and 
basement of the building is built of gran¬ 
ite, as that stone is best able to bear tbe 
action of the sea. The first stone was laid 
in June, 1757, and the whole was finished 
in October, 1759. This light-house has 
proved very beneficial during the frightful 
storms that rage along the coast. It is in¬ 
habited by three keepers, who are supplied 
with provisions by a bMt appoint^ for 
that purpose; but a large stock of salt 
meat is always kept in the place, as daring 
the winter the boat is often unable to effect 
a landing for weeks at a time. 

Five miles from Plymouth is PJymptm, 
the birthplace of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
whose grammar-school he was educated, 
as were also the painters Northcote and 
Eastlake. 

Falmouth, situated at the mouth of the 
River Fal, contains 5709 inhabitants. Ho¬ 
tels, Falmouth and Green Bank. Its har¬ 
bor is one of the best in England. On one 
side of the entrance stands Pendennis Cas¬ 
tle, which endured a siege of six months 
in the ro 3 '^al cause during the Parliament¬ 
ary wars. On the opposite side is St. An¬ 
thony’s Light-house, and in the centre rises 
the Black Rock. The tow n itself has little 
of interest; it consists of one long street 
running along the side of the harbor. 

Leaving Falmouth we rejoin the main 
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line of the Went Cornwall Railway at 
Truro, the capital of Cornwall, containing 
11,377 inbabitanta, and continue to Pen- 
sncej w]uch stands at the terminus of the 
nilway. On our route we pass Marcuion^ 
fsmoos in the Middle Ages as a place of 
resort for pilgrims proceeding to St. Mi- 
cbael's Mount. This rocky promontory 
Ftands about a quarter of a mile from the 
fbore, and at low water may be reached 
by a canseway. In olden times it was a 
tin dep^ and bore the name of Ictes, On 
the summit are the remains of a priory 
founded before the Conquest; it is now the 
property of the St. Aubyn family. The 
vife of the Pretender, Perkin Warbeck, 
took refnge here in 1497. 

PatzojKe is a pleasant town, situated on 
the west side of Mount’s Bay, and contains 
9414 inhabitants. Hotels, Queen^s and 
Unoa, It carries on a considerable trade 
in tin, copper, granite, and pilchards. 
Among the principal buildings are St. 
John’s Hall, which includes a Music-hall, 
Museum, Library, and Guildhall; the 
Town4iall, Corn-market, and St. Paul’s 
Church. Fire miles from Penzance is a 
Droidical circle called the “ Merry Maid¬ 
ens,” and another north of the town of 
nineteen stonee, with one in the centre, 
called Boscawen Un. Among other ob¬ 
jects of interest in the neighborhood are 
^ The Pipers^** a cromlech; Lamoma Cave^ 
and the celebrated Logan Stone^ which may 
be moved by a touch, though weighing 
SO tons. This rock was overturned by 
lientenant Goldsmith in 1824 as the re- 
anlt of a wager; this so roused the indig¬ 
nation of the neighboring people that he 
»as obliged to replace it, which he did at 
pnat coit. From Penzance a drive of 
deven miles brings us to Land's Endy the 
most westerly point of the English coast. 
About a mile from the shore are the Long- 
sbip Reefs, with a light-house li2 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Loadon to Chelmsfordy ColchuteVy and 
Harwich, 

Leaving London by the Great Eastern 
Kailway, we reach Chdmsfordy the capital 
of the County of Essex, 29 miles distant 
from London. It contains several hand- 
>ome buildings, St. Mary’s Church, a 
Town-hall, County Jail, Theatre, Gram- 
®sr-echool, and Com Exchange. Ho- 
Saracen's Head and White Hart, Pop¬ 


ulation 5513. Continuing our route, the 
next place of importance which we pass is 
Colchestery a town containing 23,809 inhab¬ 
itants. It is situated on the River Colne, 
22 miles from Chelmsford, and 51 from 
London. This is a place of great antiqui¬ 
ty, and is believed by many to be the 
Camelodunum of the Romans. There are 
many old and interesting houses, one dat¬ 
ing back as far as 1490. Here are also the 
ruins of a castle, of which the gateway and 
keep remain; also part of an abbey found¬ 
ed by Eudo Dapifer, steward of William 
the Conqueror. Colchester is now a mili¬ 
tary station, a camp having been formed 
here during the Russian War. About ten 
miles from the town, at St. Osyth, is an 
Augustine Priory, dating from the twelfth 
century, well worth a visit. 

Continuing from Colchester, at Man- 
ningtree (Junction), mentioned by Sbak- 
speare in his Play of Henry IV., we leave 
the Great Eastern main line, and proceed 
by a branch to Harwich, Great Ecutem 
H(del, Population 5070. Harwich is sit¬ 
uated on a point of land close to the en¬ 
trance of the Rivers Stour and Orwell into 
the German Ocean. It has an extensive 
harbor, capable of containing 100 sail of 
the line. Steamers leave here twice a 
week for Antwerp, in connection with the 
Great Eastern Railway. This b the quick¬ 
est and most direct route for reaching Ger¬ 
many, and, in case of bad weather, a couple 
of days may be passed most pleasantly in 
Harwich at the Great Eastern Hotel, a 
fine building belonging to the railway 
company. 

From Harwich a pleasant excursion may 
be made by boat to Ipswichy a town of 
87,950 inhabitants. Hotels, White Horse 
and Crown and A nchor. This excursion is 
made more for the beauty of the scenery 
along the banks of the River Orwell, on 
which Ipswich stands, than for any thing 
of interest which the old town contains. 
From the river the town appears to form a 
crescent; the streets are narrow and irreg¬ 
ular, but well paved. The principal build¬ 
ings are the Town-hall, built in 1868, with 
a council chamber and library each 74 feet 
long; the theatre, where Garrick made his 
dAbut in 1741; the Com Exchange^ and 
thirteen churches. Cardinal Wolsey was 
boro here in 1471, and the house in St. 
Nicholas Parish is still shown. 
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Ixmdon to Maidstone and Folkstone, 

Maidstone is 84^ miles from London by 
the Southeastern Railway, and contains a 
population of 23,058. Hotels, The Mitre 
and Royal Star. The town is situated on 
the right bank of the Medway, surrounded 
by orchards, hop-grounds, etc., and is the 
capital of the county of Kent. Among 
the principal buildings notice the county 
jail, the town-hall, the com market, the 
church, in which Archbishop Courtenay is 
buried, and the archbishop’s palace, rebuilt 
in the 14th century. From Maidstone to 
Folkstone the distance is about 85 miles. 

Folkstone contains a population of 8500, 
and a good hotel, the Pavilion. It has 
greatly increased in importance since the 
opening of the Southeastern Railway, and 
is now a pleasant point of embarkation for 
France. The distance from Boulogne is 
but twenty-seven miles, and the ordinary 
time employed in crossing about one hour 
and forty minutes, and from Folkstone to 
London two and a quarter hours. Folk¬ 
stone has of late years been much frequent¬ 
ed as a watering-place; the air is consid¬ 
ered efficacious for persons suffering from 
nervous debility, and here there is more 
retirement than at other watering-places 
along the coast. The town itself is most 
irregularly and badly built; the streets are 
steep and narrow, but outside, the town 
there are most delightful walks. From 
Folkstone Hill, which rises to a height of 
575 feet back of the town, a most glorious 
view may be obtuned. Dr. William Har¬ 
vey, who immortalized himself by the dis¬ 
covery of the circulation of the blood, was 
a native of Folkstone. 

Boulogne (sur Mer) is situated at the 
mouth of the River Lianne, and contains 
a population of 32,000. The hotels are H. 
du Nord^ H. det Baim^ and //. de Londres. 
Boulogne derives its great importance from 
its proximity to the shores of England, and 
being on the great line of travel between 
London and Paris. Nearly one fourth of 
the population is English, and every other 
person yon meet speaks the English lan¬ 
guage, and every other sign you see is 
written in English. During the bathing 
season the visitors from England and the 
different parts of France are very numer¬ 
ous. On one side of the harbor may be 
seen the circular basin excavated by Na¬ 
poleon to contain the flat-bottomed boats 
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Intended to convey his army of invasion 
to England. The Museum, Library, and 
Cathedral are the principal objects of at¬ 
traction. 

Amiens is finely situated on the River 
Somme, and contains 50,000 inhabitants. 
The hotels are H. de France et (TAn^eierre 
and H. du Rhin. The principal object of 
attraction hero is the Cathedral, which is 
one of the finest on the Continent, and well 
deserving a visit. Among the relics is the 
genuine head of John the Baptist. The 
town is surrounded by a boulevard which 
forms a delightful promenade. Among the 
numerous celebrities to whom Amiens has 
given birth are Peter the Hermit, preach¬ 
er of the first Crusade, and Gabrielle d'Ea- 
tr^s, the favorite mistress of Henry TV. 

If visiting Paris by the way of Dieppe, 
you take the cars to New Haven, from 
New Haven to Dieppe by boat in about 6 
hours, by rail via Rouen in 5| hours. This 
route is some 40 per cent, cheaper than by 
Boulogne. If crossing the Channel in 
July or August, the traveler will find Di¬ 
eppe filled by the fashionable citizens of 
Paris, as it is their most favorite watering- 
place. 

Dieppe contained, in 1866,19,946 inhab¬ 
itants. The principal hotel is the HM 
Royal, admirably managed, and decidedly 
the largest, cleanest, and best in the place. 
It is immediately opposite the Etablisse- 
'ment des Bains. Dieppe is quite famous 
in history, and three centuries ago it con¬ 
tained three times its present population, 
and its inhabitants were not^ both for 
their bravery in war and their skill in 
commerce. The oyster-beds were formerly 
very extensive. The streets are regularly 
built, and there are few specimens of an¬ 
tiquity remaining, as the town was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the English in 1694. 
The principal objects of attraction are the 
Church of St. Jacques, the old Ca^le, now a 
barrack, the Hdtel de VUle, and the Manu¬ 
facture de Tabac. At the eastern extrem¬ 
ity of the beach is situated the Etablissc- 
ment des Bains: the reading-room is well 
supplied with journals. There are hot 
baths, a ballroom, and numberless small ba¬ 
thing-houses where visitors prepare them¬ 
selves to bathe in public. There are nu¬ 
merous delightful walks and drives in the 
vicinity of Dieppe. 
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HAVRE. j 

On reaching the coast by the French line j 
of steamers, if you are tired of the sea, or 
wish to arrive a day sooner in Paris, you 
can land at Brest (see Index),and reach Par¬ 
is express in 16 hrs.; fare,76frs. The time 
by steamer from Brest lo Havre averages 
19 boors., and there is more uncertainty in 
landing. From Havre to Paris, 6 hrs.; diet., 
143 miles. These trains are usually an hour 
behind time. Tour passport, here taken, 
can be had at the Prefecture before leaving. 

Holds .—^Tho Hotel de V Europe, in Rue 
ds Paris, is the best in the city; rooms 
from 50 cents to $2 per day; breakfast, a 
la carte; dinner, table d'hSteylo cents. H6- 
td Frascati^ situated on the sea-shore out¬ 
side the walls. It has an excellent table 
dkute^ reading-room, and warm baths; 
also magnificent views from all parts of 
the house. 

Havre, formerly Havre do Grace, is a 
strongly fortified commercial sea-port, con¬ 
taining a population of sevent}'’-five thou¬ 
sand souls, that is, taking the population 
of Havre proper and the suburbs of In- 
gouville and Gravillc. It is, next to Mar¬ 
seilles, the most important city in France, 


commercially viewed. The harbor is the 
best on this part of the French coast. It 
consists of three basins, separated from 
each other and from the outer port by four 
locks, and is capable of accommodating 
600 ships. The town was founded by 
Francis I. in 1516, but owes its prosperity 
to Louis XVI. I^me authors say it was 
founded by Louis XII. in 1609. There 
are numerous steam packets pll'ing be¬ 
tween Havre and all the ports of France, 
United States, England, Russia, and Hol¬ 
land; in fact, the commerce of Havre, 
which may be called the port of Paris, is 
connected with all parts of the world. It 
has no monuments, and few fine public 
buildings, and, being a modem town, has 
but few historical associations. Its citadel 
was built by Cardinal Richelieu, and in it 
in 1650 the leaders of the Fronde, Prince 
Cond6 and LongueVille, were imprisoned. 
On the prostration of Mazarin from power 
they regained their liberty. It was from 
Havre that Richmond embarked with 
troops furnished by Charles VIII. to meet 
Richard on Bosworth Field. Every reader 
of Shakspeare knows the result. Ha\To 
is also the birthplace of Madame dc la 


• Currmeij.—ln France and Belgium the currency Is franee and centimes: 1 /ranc=100 een- 
f^«=rlSi cents. American travelera generally call one franc twenty cents; it costs them tluit. 
Although the franc and centime are the legal currency in all commercial transactions, the sou, 
which is about equal to one cent, is usual in ordinary trade. Twenty of them arc worth one fmnr, 
•ad it will be w^ to note the difference. You hear of centimes, but hardly ever see them. Five 
of this coin make one sou. 

The French have adopted a decimal system of weights and measures. We give those parts of 
h which are of special use to travelers. 

Weights.—TMe unit is the gramme, which is the weight of the 100th part of a metre of distiUo J 
water at Uie temperature of melting ke. It Is equal to 15.434 grains Troy. Hence, 

1 Gramme. 15i grains Troy, nearly. 

1 Decagramme (10 grammes)... 51 dmms Avoirdupois, nearly. 

1 Hectogramme (100 ). 3) ounces ‘‘ 

1 Kilogramme (1000 “ ). pounds “ “ 

1 Myrkgramme (10,000 grammes. 22 “ 

Jleasures .—The metre is the unit. This is the ten millionth part of the quadrant of the earth's 
meidian. It is (kiual to about 39.370 inches. Hence, 

1 Metre. 3 feet 3 inches, nearly. 

1 Hectometre (100 metres). 62S nearly. 

1 Kilometre (1000 “ ) (3280 feet).. f mile, “ 

1 Myriametro (10,000 metres). Ct miles, “■ 

The metre is the basis of all measures of capacity; thus the litre la the cube of the tenth part of 
a metre, equal to J^tha of a gallon—a little less than a quart 
On all trench railways, 30 kilogrammes (60 lbs.) of baggage are allowed to every first-class pas¬ 
senger ; for all over that yon pay extra. At certain intervals there are refreshment-rooms, which 
are far superior to those of any other country, more especially those on the road between Havre 
and Paris. You can have a dinner served at many of them almost equal to “ Philippe’s” or the 
^’Trola Fr6roa.** In fact, the general provisions made for railroad travelers in this country aro 
aaeqaalad. 
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Fayette. In 1562 the leader of the Hu- did yicw of the river and suirounding 
picnoU, Prince of Conde, put Queen Eliz- country. Passing through the towns of 
abeth in possession of the town, and the YvetotandBarenti, towns of 9000 and 3000 
command devolved upon the Earl of War- inhabitants, of no special interest to the 
wick. It was besieged by Montmorency traveler, we arrive at Rocen, the Roto- 
with vastly superior numbers. Warwick magus of the Romans, 
held out until three fourths of the entire Omnibuses run to all parts of the ci^. 
garrison were slain, when he himself was There are three very good hotels. Smith's 
shot in the breast: immediately after the Albion Hotel is the best for families. It 


place surrendered. One of the most con¬ 
spicuous buildings in the city is the thea¬ 
tre, situated in Place LouU XVI., at the 
end of the bassin du commerce. There is 
also a very fine commercial club here, call¬ 
ed the CercU du Commerce, Strangers may 
be introduced by members. All the Eu¬ 
ropean and American papers are kept there. 
Steamers are leaving almost daily for the 
following places: London, Southampton, 
llarfieur, Cherbourg, Dunkirk; to Rot¬ 
terdam and Hamburg twice a week; to 
Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and New 
York twice a month. You should by no 
means leave Havre without ascending the 
hill of Ingonville; the view is very mag¬ 
nificent. From there you may see, near 
Capo la Hbve, the rocks that were the fii- 
vorite haunt of Bcmardin de St. Pierre, 
author of “ Paul and Virginia,” who was 
bom in Havre. Paris lies 108 miles S.E. 
of Havre, and is connected with it by rail¬ 
road. Fare, first class, 27 f. 85 c. Dis¬ 
tance 143 miles. Trains* run four or five 
times a day in firom 2 40 to 3 hours. From 
Havre to Rouen the distance is 60 miles, 
and the country through which you pass 
a perfect garden, under the highest state 
of cultivation. The most part of it is the 
fertile table-land of ”Pay8 de Canx.” 
The first station is llarfieur, situated on 
the Lezarde, one mile from its mouth. It 
flows into the Seine. It was the port of 
Paris before the foundation of Havre; was 
formerly an important fortress, and the 
key to the entrance of the Seine. It was 
captured by Henry V. in 1415, after a mem¬ 
orable siege of forty days. After its cap¬ 
ture, he drove the inhabitants from the 
town with only their clothes, confiscating 
all their property. It remained in the 
possession of the English for nearly twen¬ 
ty years, when it was surprised by some 
of its former inhabitants, aided by the 
peasantry of the country, and the English 
were driven out. From the Chateau d’Or- 
cber, on the heights above, there is a splen- 
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is admirably managed by an English lad}*. 
English and French newspapers. The 
population of Rouen is 93,000, and is the 
fifth largest town in France; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Seine, and is con¬ 
nected with its suburb St. Sever by an iron 
and stone bridge. The Seine at this spot 
is over one thousand feet wide. The £^t 
bridge erected here was in 1168, by Matil¬ 
da, daughter of Henry I. The suspension 
bridge was erected in 1836. There is an 
arch in this bridge eighty feet high, to al¬ 
low vessels to pass. The old streets are 
very narrow, and the houses built of wood; 
but the new part of the town is very hand¬ 
some, and has many public edifices and 
fountains. The traveler who wishes to 
see Rouen thoroughly will find plenty to 
occupy his time for two or three ^ys; but 
most of our sightseers spend but one day, 
and some not even that, all being anxious 
to reach Paris as early as possible. A 
boulevard occupying the site of the old 
fortifications runs around the old town, and 
includes within its circuit all the objects 
of curiosity worth seeing. The chief edi¬ 
fice is the Cathedral, a splendid monument 
of Gothic architecture, containing many 
fine sculptures and monuments, among 
which is the tomb of Richard Cceur de 
Lion. His heart only is buried here. He 
bequeathed that to ^e city of Rouen on 
account of the great love he bore the Nor¬ 
mans, but his body was interred at Fonte- 
vrault. His heart is buried under the pave¬ 
ment of the choir. His effigy is of lime¬ 
stone, but was much mutilated by the 
Huguenots in 1663. It stands in the Lady 
Chapel behind the high altar; it rep¬ 
resents him crowned, and in his royid 
robes. The statues of the two Cardinals 
d'Amboise, one of whom was minister to 
Ix>uis XII., also stand in this chapeL 
Here, too, we find the monument of the 
Due de Briz6, husband of Diana of Poi¬ 
tiers, by whom it was erected. She was no¬ 
torious as being the mistress of Heniy II. 
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The monament is from the chisel of Jean I of Lemoinere. The Musee <k$ Antiquiles. 


Goujon, and represents the duke stretched 
on a sarcopha^s of black marble, with his 
widow kneeling at his head. The Cathe¬ 
dral is surmounted by two towers, the one 
called Tour de Beurre, on account of its 
having been erected in the latter part of 
the 15th century with the money accumu¬ 
lated from the sale of indulgences from 
eating butter daring Lent; it is surmount¬ 
ed with beautiful stone hllgree work, and 
formerly contained the celebrated bell 
named after the Cardinal d'Amboise, which 
was melted during the Revolution to make 
guns. The other tower, called St. Remain, 
rests on the oldest part of the church. 

One of the finest and most perfect Goth¬ 
ic edifices in the world is the church of Ht. 
Owen, It was commenced by Abbot Jean 
Roassel in the 14tb century. It is far su- 
peruw to the Cathedral, not only in size, 
bat in style and ornament; it is inferior, 
however, as regards historical monuments. 
It suffered much in the 16th century from 
the Huguenot rabble, who blackened its 
beautiful windows with smoke arising 
from the bonfires they had built in the 
centre of the church to born the furniture 
The central tower is 260 feet high, and is 
a model of grace and elegance. Visitors 
should decidedly make the ascent of this 
tower; it will repay them for their trouble. 
The interior b 443 feet long and 100 high, 
and is a perfect pattern of airy graceful¬ 
ness. In St. Agnes chapel may be seen 
the tomb of Alexana Bameval, the mas¬ 
ter mason, who was executed for the mur¬ 
der of his apprentice, who had eclipsed him 
in the execution of the north window in 
the transept. In the public garden, which 
extends along the north side of this church, 
stands a Norman tower built in the 11th 
century; H is in a very good state of per¬ 
fection. St Ouen was one of the early 
archbishops of Rouen, and was bom in the 
forepart of the 7th century. 

The Hutel dt Vdlt was formerly part of 
the monastery of St Ouen, and is attached 
to the church. It contains the public of¬ 
fices, the public library, and the picture- 
gall^. The principal pictures, and they 
are few, are Van Eyck's Virgin and Childs 
a copy of Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto^ 
the ori^nal of which is in the picture-gal¬ 
lery of Dresden, and cost $40,000; St. 
Frandt by Caracci, The Plague at Milan 


in Rue Beauvoisiere, is one of the most in¬ 
teresting places in the city. It contains 
many curiosities of voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, among which is the door of the 
house in which Corneille was bom; and 
autographs of Richard Coear de Lion and 
Henry I., and the cross mark of William 
the Conqueror, who could not write. The 
Public Library^ containing some 84,000 
volumes of very valuable books, and 1200 
manuscripts, is open every day except 
Mondays and Thursdays. The Place de la 
PuceUt is famous as the place where Joan 
of Arc was burned at the stake. A mon¬ 
ument is here erected to her memory to 
mark the place where she suffered. This 
event is a lasting disgrace to the English, 
as well as to Charles VIL, whose throne 
she saved, and who made no attempt to 
ransom her, or protest against her trial; 
and to her countryman the cruel Bishop 
of Beauvais, her unjust judge, and those 
who sold her to the English at Compeigne. 
Although her enthusiasm saved the coun¬ 
try, after she was delivered to the English 
neither her king nor countrymen appear 
to have remembered her. After she was 
burned her ashes were cast into the Seine 
by order of the archbishop. 

Rouen is the see of an archbishop, and 
contains bis palace; also an Exchange, 
Custom-house, Mint, and two theatres. It 
contains a University, Academy for the 
Department; also a secondary school of 
Medicine, a national College, and primary' 
Normal ^hool. Altogether it is one of the 
most industrious and commercial cities of 
France. It is particularly celebrated for 
its spinning and dyeing of woolen and cot¬ 
ton stuffs, and the manufacture of printed 
cottons, broadcloths, and velvets. 

PARIS. 

From Rouen to Paris, 87 English miles, 
esepress trains run in 2 hours 40 minutes. 
Fare, $8 40. 

As the stranger is unquestionably de¬ 
sirous to “do” Paris, the city of the world, 
at once, we will immediately proceed to 
describe that centre where magnificence, 
elegance, and luxury reign supreme. Then, 
making Paris our starting-point, we will de¬ 
scribe the different routes through France, 
and then continue on our tour through 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
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On arriving at Paris tlie traveler is ex¬ 
posed to a very great annoyance in being 
obliged to wait a fall half hour, while the 
octroi, or custom-house authorities, lay out 
along the tables the whole of the baggage 
arriving by the train; and although your 
baggage may have been examined at Ha¬ 
vre, Boulogne, or Calais, it is generally ex¬ 
amined again by the octroi, who, not find¬ 
ing any thing to cot in your trunks, past 
them. ’ As wines and provisions of all 
kinds pay a duty entering Paris f^om the 
country, all baggage must be examined on 
entering the barriers. The persons em¬ 
ployed in this service are call^ octrci, and 
number about 1000. There is a tax on 
wine, vinegar, brandy, spirits, beer, oil, 
charcoal, butchers’ meat, ham, sausages, 
straw, and hay. If you refuse to declare 
any of the above, you are liable to a fine 
equal to the value of the articles. If there 
are several persons traveling together, or 
if the traveler has considerable baggage, a 
small omnibus should be taken, which is 
capable of holding six persons. The price 
is only about double that of an ordinary 
voiture. Engage your omnibus or voiture 
as soon as you arrive. 


Hotdi,—Grand EM, Grand Hotel du 
Loftvre^ de VA thenh^ Splendid Hotel, Hotel 
Meurice ; and Hotel Chatham, 67 Rue Ncuve 
St. Augustin, entrance from Rue de la Paix 
and the Boulevard, a fine house, with mod¬ 
erate prices, and one of the most central 
and beist locations in Paris. In all of these 
hotels there are some persons who speak 
the English language. As there are sev¬ 
eral thousand hotels in Paris, of course it 
is impossible to give a list of the names, 
even if we knew them, of which informa¬ 
tion we must plead ignorant. 

Grand H6tel, situated on the Boulevard 
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Paris. 

des Capucincs, opposite the termination of 
Rue de la Paix, which leads to the Tuiler- 
ies; it adjoins the new Opera-house, is in 
close proximity to the leading theatres and 
principal railway stations, and the very 
centre of the life and gayety of modem 
Paris. This magnificent structure was 
bnilt by the same company that own the 
Hotel du lA>uvre, and in the same elegant 
style as that world-renowned establish¬ 
ment ; it is entirely isolated from all other 
buildings; covers an extent of nine thou¬ 
sand square yards (about the same as the 
Louvre); it has a frontage on the boule¬ 
vards of 890 feet; its different facades con¬ 
tain 444 windows, in addition to those in 
the court-yards, ground fioor, and entresol; 
the rooms and Sawing-rooms number 700, 
nearly all of which are furnished in the 
most luxuriant style. Its dining-room is 
the most magnificent in the world. Lead¬ 
ing from its beautiful Court of Honor” 
are reading-rooms, caf^s, billiard-saloon, 
reception-rooms, telegraph offices, etc. Un- 
der the new and admirable direction of 
Mr.Vanhymbeeck, an American,the charge 
for service has been suppressed, and rooms 
can be obtained for five francs and upward, 
with meals a la carte; or arrangements 
can he made at fixed prices: Rooms, break¬ 
fast, and dinner, with wines inclnded—the 
best rooms, $6 per day; next best, $5 per 
day; and next best, #4 per day. 

The situation of the Hotel du Louvre is 
delightful, and the amusements about the 
house so varied that you hardly want to go 
out to look for any other. It occupies a 
whole block, covering about two acres of 
ground, and is bounded by Rue Rivoli on 
the front, Rue St. Honor6 on the rear, Place 
du Palais Royal and Rue de Marengo on 
the other two sides: it was built by a stock 
company. It is on the same plan as our 
hotels, with the exception that you can 
breakfast and dine out, paying only for 
your rooms, which vary from 80 f. to 
4 f. (80 cts.), according to the floor you are 
on, and whether you are inside or outside 
of the court. From the court a magnifi¬ 
cent double staircase leads to a Corinthian 
gallery, occupied as a reading-room; here 
you will find all the leading papers, maga¬ 
zines, and reviews. This beautiful saloon 
with us would be called the public Mrlor 
I and conversation room. Here the ladies 
I and gentlemen, guests of the house, meet, 
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Rad the news, mod discnss the topics of the I 
dar. This ^oon communicates with a 
spacious dining-hall, and two small break- 
fbt and tea rooms. Each floor has its own 
office, styled “serrice,” and waiters. Your | 
bills are sent weekly to your rooms, and 
TOO pay them at the general office in the 
(oort There need never be any mistakes 
in yoor bill unless it b your own fault, as 
the custom b to write on a card for every 
thing you want: always do that, and never 
pay but for what your card calls. In ev- 
oy room in the house yon will And the 
RgnbtMmSf with the price of that particu- 
hr room, and for service; that^ with the 
cards you give, must be yoor bill. The 
bouse b owned by the Credit Mobilier, and 
conducted by M. Montague as principal di¬ 
rector, a gentleman in whom information, 
politene», and unremitting attention to the 
vants of hb guests are happily blended. 

GmdUM de tAthenSeu most centrally 
ntnated from the new Opera-house in the 
centre of the American colony. It is ad¬ 
mirably managed, good cubine, and prices 
modcr^. It b much patronized by Amer- 
Kaas, who speak highly of its internal ar¬ 
rangements. 

The SpUndid Hotel b situated in one of 
the mort elegant positions in Parb, viz.. 
Place de I'Opera, one side on Rue de la 
Paiz, the other on the Avenue de I’Opera, 
the rotunda facing the new Opera-house. 
On the opposite comers are the buildings 
of the Grand Hotel, Sporting Club, and 
Washington dub [thb new American 
clnh, la^y founded by nineteen Ameri¬ 
can gentlemen, residents of Paris, under 
the sanctkm of the imperbl government, 
has decidedly the flnest situation in Paris, 
sod its success has been unprecedented in 
the history of clubs]. The Splendid b 
sagniflcently furabhed, and still exceed- 
bgly moderate in charges; rooms from 
4 in. to 90 firs, per day, and private draw- 
iag-rooms from 10 frs. to 40 fra. An ele- 
'^r for guests and baggage. Public 
diniiig.roonu; smoking and conversation 
rooms beautifully furabhed. Thb house 
has adopted an admirable system in its 
r^urant. The traveler may order hb 
dinner at a fixed price, and he will get a 
better one for half the price than if he or¬ 
dered it himself: “ Waiter^ bring me a din- 
■O’ at rir, smell, eighty nine^ or ten/rancs,*^ 
Not for from the Grand Hotel is the es¬ 


tablishment of Mr. Woodman, No. 22 Rue 
de la Chauss^e d’Antin, who stands at the 
head of the American and Englbh tailor¬ 
ing profession in Parb. 

American travelers will find the bouse 
of L’Herbette, Kane, & Co., No. 33 Rue du 
Quatre Septembre, of great convenience to 
them in forwarding ali manner of goods 
either to America or the different Eoropean 
cities, their facilities being great for that 
purpose. They are agents for the diflTer- 
ent lines of steamers between Havre and 
New York, as well as for the line for Brem¬ 
en. They also issue letters of credit on 
the different European bankers, and have 
a bouse in Havre for the purpose of facil¬ 
itating their business. Among the numer¬ 
ous American dentists who have gained 
much fame in Paris b Dr. J.W. Crane, No. 
21 Boulevard dcs Capucines, immediately 
opposite the Grand Hotel. Dr.W. E. John¬ 
son, a* celebrated American physician, bos 
bis rooms quite near the Grand Hotel, No. 
10 Boulevard Malesherbes. The Hotel 
Chatham stands conspicuous as having one 
of the best cuisines in Parb; in fact, Fra¬ 
zer’s Magazine (good authority) calls it the 
very best. Dinner at the table d’h6te, 
with wine, only 5 frs. M. Holzschuch b 
the able manager. It has recently been 
much enlarged, and is a most elegant 
house. 

The Hold Meurice is a clean, well-ar¬ 
ranged, first-class hotel, finely situated op¬ 
posite the Gardens of the Tuileries, in Rue 
Rivoli, near the Rue de la Paix, in one of 
the best positions in Paris. It is admira¬ 
bly managed by its proprietor, Mr. Schew- 
rich. 

One of the most convenient places of re¬ 
sort in Paris b the extensive literary estab¬ 
lishment of Meisre. GaHgnani ^ Co., No. 224 
Rue de Rivoli, opposite the Garden of the 
Tuileries, where is published ^‘Galignani’s 
Messenger,” giving full extracts and the 
leading articles of the English and Ameri¬ 
can papers; also the latest nen^s from the U. 
States, GreatBritaln, the Continent, and all 
parts of the world. Under the bead of 
“ Stranger’s Diary’’are found every day the 
hours of admission to all places worthy of 
attention in Paris. In addition to a hand¬ 
some reading-room, where the most import¬ 
ant American, Englbh, and other papers, 
with the principal magazines, may be read, 
there b in Messrs. Galignani & Co.’s estalx- 
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lishment an excellent circulating libraiy. 
An address-book of American and English 
residents and arrivals is kept fur the inspec¬ 
tion of all visitors. A large assortment of 
standard American and English authors,and 
works of travel, including Harper's Hcmd~ 
(ool; and PArcue-6ooik, which are sold at pub¬ 
lisher's price, may also be found at Marti¬ 
net’s book-store under the Grand Hotel. 

Hovlm.—F untithed Apcurtments. — Ca/ei, 
—^Travelers intending to make a length¬ 
ened stay in Paris, and who, from motives 
either of privacy or economy, prefer lodg¬ 
ings, will find an abundance of Matsons 
MeublseSf” from the most luxurious and 
costly down to the humblest and cheapest 
kind, containing suites of apartments for 
families, with kitchen and every thing 
complete. Also in the same house single 
bedrooms for gentlemen or ladies, at from 
two to five francs a night. Apartments 
may be hired by the year, month, week, 
or night; but always be particular that 
both parties understand the terms before 
you take possession. You may also rent un¬ 
furnished apartments, hiring himiture from 
the upholsterer’s. The better plan, if you are 
in apartments, is tp make a contract with 
some restaurant to send you breakfast, and 
dine where you please. The best places for 
a stranger are where they serve dinner for a 
fixed sum, and not “ a to carte.'' You can 
find plenty of such in the Palais Royal, 
from 2 f. (with wine) up. It is a matter 
of great importance to strangers visiting 
Paris to be well acquainted with the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of inhabiting 
furnished or unfurnished apartments. The 
French law, so perfect in manj' other re¬ 
spects, is very unsatisfoctoiy* between land¬ 
lord and tenant, and is mostly in favor of 
the former. We would impress upon our 
readers in all cases in which they engage 
apartments to have every thing in writ¬ 
ing. The ordinary means of advertising 
apartments to be let consist of a yellow 
board to indicate that they are furnished, 
and a white one to indicate that they are 
unfurnished. The prices demanded are 
most eliFtir, and are in many instances 
ruled by the appearance of the appli¬ 
cant and its effect upon the conscience (?) 
of the concierge or proprietor. Many of 
the concierges are most mercenary, and, 
although it is the custom to pay them from 
ten to thirty francs a month, and in some 
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instances as high as fifty francs, for doing 
noting, they compel the various trades¬ 
people—grocer, butcher, etc., etc.—to pay 
them a heavy percentage upon all supplies 
made to families residing in the house. It 
is a known fact that in some houses the 
concierges make from 10,000 to 15,000 
francs a year. Unless it be in the sum¬ 
mer season, when apartments are plentiful, 
and therefore cheap, we should recommend 
the hotel in preference, if required only l>y 
the week. Every thing is included in a 
furnished apartment with the exception 
of plate, linen, and knives: these articles 
can be hired without trouble from persons 
making it their special business. Unfur¬ 
nished apartments are generally let on a 
lease of three, six, or nine years, optional 
to both parties. Notice to quit should in 
all cases be written, and, where not pre¬ 
sented by a huissier, its acceptance by the 
landlord should also be in tcriiinp. When 
it is not interdicted in the lease, the right 
to underlet is unquestioned. It is very 
necessary to know in what houses one can 
safely engage apartments, as it sometimes 
happens that apartments are taken, and 
several months’ rent paid in advance,when, 
the landlord being in difilculty, his furni¬ 
ture is seixed, and sometimes sold off be¬ 
fore the expiration of the tenancy. 

Boardin^ouses .—^There is a large num¬ 
ber of boring-houses or pensions, both 
English and French. The price varies 
from 200 to 850 francs for board and lodg¬ 
ing inclusive. They are economical, but 
in many instances far from being select or 
comfortable. 

Private Apartments and //ofeto—There 
is always a choice of these to be had, owing 
to the departure of families, and for which, 
and for all matters concerning house- 
agency, we strongly recommend ourfrienda 
to Messrs. Jno. Arthur & Co., 10 Roe Cas- 
tiglione,Banker8,House and Estate Agents, 
and Agents to the'British and American 
Embassies. This firm, established thir^' 
four years, give gratuitously every irtfonp- 
ation and advice, and can provide parties 
with every accommodation in the shape 
of apartments. 

The house of Messrs Jno. Arthur & Co. 
has nothing in common with other agencies 
of a similar kind, but to whom persons 
might apply by mistake. 
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RfMaiiraiUs and Cafh. — Tbe best 
are Trow Freres Prw^aax^ Cafi Riche, 
Angiais, and Voisin's. The cal^, as a 
g?n;*ral thing, only fnrnidh dinners a 
(a /ourcieiie, chocolate, coffee, tea, ices, 
and liqui^*urs. The rMtanrantsVoUin and 
Rkhe are considered by epicures to have 
tlK best cooks in Palis; and Americans, 
when giving breakfast or dinner parties, 
generally prefer these, being not only the 
bat most economical. Tbe caf^ are 
an insbtntion almost peculiar to Paris, 
hsTing existed here for over a century and 
a half. They are one of the most remark¬ 
able featorn of the French capitaL They 
are to be found in every quarter of the 
e^, and generally decorated with much 
taste and splendor. Those most brilliant¬ 
ly orn )ra?nted are situated on the Boule¬ 
vard Poisaonniere, Boulevard des Italiens, 
Boalerard Montmartre, Bonlcvard des 
Capndnes, and Bonlevard de la Madeleine. 

lighted up at night, it is diffi¬ 
cult to describe any thing so perfectly en¬ 
chanting. Here it is that the Frenchman 
h ie?n in all his glory, seated near a small 
table in (font of the cafe, enjoying his cof¬ 
fee, bis “ petit-verre,’" his sugar and wa¬ 
ter, or his absinthe. Nothing can be more 
delightfal than witnessing this splendid 
scene. Every seat occupied outside and 
inside—men, women, and chUdren, all 
either eating, drinking, smoking, or talk- 
The blaze of light, the reflection of 
mirrors, tbe clinking of glasses, and the 
hum of conversations must surely amuse 
the pWaanre-seeker. Th?re are also some 
very fine cafes on the Boulevard Sevasto¬ 
pol, where, while you are enjoying your ci- 
gar, sipping your coffee, drinking your ale 
liquor, you are amused by the singing of 
WHO* of the best vocalists of Paris. There 
is 00 charge for admittance into these es¬ 
tablishments, but you are expected to call 
for refreshments of some kind on entering. 


Carrifigeg, Cabriolets, Hackney<oaches, 
and Omnibuses .—There are three different 
styles of carriage for hire in Paris: first, 
the very elegant glass coach, or vokure de 
remise, which may be hired by the day, 
month, or year, with coachman and foot¬ 
man, or coachman alone. The price for 
these establishments is from 25 to 35 f. per 
day, from 600 to 1000 f. per month, and 


from 4000 to 6000 f. per year. They are 
compelled to take yon to any place in the 
suburbs, and are subject to your order un¬ 
til midnight. The Compagnie Geaerale des 
voitures Boulevard des Capucines is the best 
in Paris, llie second best carriage for 
hire is the cabriolet d voiture de remise, 
which yon can hire by the course or hour. 
This is a class of carriage that stands un¬ 
der cover. The fare for the course is 1 f, 
80 c. or 2 f. 50 c. per hour, with a small 
^*pour hoire'* for the driver. After mid¬ 
night half a franc is added to these prices; 
also half a franc if outside the fortifica¬ 
tions. Voitures de place are the cheapest 
carriages in Paris. Fare, by the drive or 
course, 1 f. 60 c.; by the hour, 2 f. Those 
with four places, 1 f. 70 c. per course, and 
2f. 25 c. per hoar, with small “pourfiotVe.” 
Outside the fortifications half a franc per 
hour is added to the above. If baggage 
is carried, four sous each for trunks or 
large packages. After the first hour, you 
are charged for the portion of the hour you 
have the carriage in use, and not, os with 
us, for the full hour. On entering the car¬ 
riage, the driver will hand you a card con¬ 
taining his nurolier and the different fares, 
and pay accordingly. You had also better 
inform him whether you wish to take the 
voiture by the drive or by the hour: “ Cb- 
efier a fa course,” or “ CocAcr a TActtre.” It 
would be well to take out your watch and 
examine the time in his presence, stating 
what it is by your watch. All these little 
actions, although of seeming small impor¬ 
tance, will be found very serviceable in set¬ 
tling, especially if you are in a hurry and 
the train is just leaving. When you get out 
of the carriage, take out your watch, and, 
with the driver’s card, make up his fare, 
hand that to him, then his pour boire, and 
walk off, without giving him time to object. 

Drivers are severely reprimanded for 
any dereliction of duty, and, as a gener¬ 
al thing, they will be found polite and 
honest. On the other hand, yearly re¬ 
wards are given to encourage honesty in 
restoring articles found in their carriages. 
Nearly every article left in public car¬ 
riages may found next day at the Pre¬ 
fecture. There are over 7000 of these 
different carriages circulating through the 
streets night and day. It is estimated 
that over 60,000 vehicles, public and pri¬ 
vate, are in daily motion, conveying some 
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250,000 people. The Omnibus Company of 
Paris is generally considered one of the 
best organized companies in existence; it 
has the monopoly of all the lines, and pays 
the city about $150,000 for the rent of the 
various stations. They run to all ports of 
the city; fare^ 6 sous inside, and 3 sous 
outside. If you wish to diverge to the 
right or left, the conductor gives you an 
exchange ticket, called correspondence, gra¬ 
tis. 

People and History of Paris, —The in¬ 
habitants of Paris have long considered 
themselves at the head of European civil¬ 
ization ; and if such an eminence can be 
gained by mere external polish, they per¬ 
haps deserve it. In matters of dress and 
fashion, the lead is conceded to them by a 
kind of unanimous consent; and though 
their manners have suifered considerably 
liy the stormy periods through which they 
have passed, their native politeness has 
not been lost. None succeed better, not 
only in practicing the agreeable arts of 
life, but oven in observing the outward 
decencies of society. Beneath this pleas¬ 
ing surface, however, a strong and polluted 
current is perpetually running, and there 
is no part of the world where the more sub¬ 
stantial virtues are more rare, and where 
80 much dissoluteness exists within such 
narrow limits. 

The origin of Paris is involved in ob¬ 
scurity; but the account to which most 
credit appears to be given is, that a wan¬ 
dering tribe, having settled on the banks of 
tile Seine, the llede la CUi, to which they 
retired with their flocks and herds when 
any of the neighboring tribes made incur¬ 
sions which they were otherwise unable 
to resist, gave to this natural stronghold 
the name of Lutetio, meaning ‘*Dwell- 
ing of the Waters,” while they them¬ 
selves, for some reason not well known, 
took the name of Parisii. When Julius 
Ctesar conquered Gaul, he accordingly here 
found a tribe of Parisii, with a capital call¬ 
ed Lutetia, connected with the shore by 
two bridges. They defended themselves 
bravely, but were overcome; and Caesar, 
after rebuilding the town, which had near¬ 
ly been destroyed, surrounded it with 
walls, and farther defended it by erecting 
two forts at the extremity of the bridges. 
The Gallic were exchanged for Roman di¬ 
vinities; civilization made rapid proiress; 
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and in the course of 500 years of the Ro¬ 
man dominion Lutetia rose to Iw a place 
of considerable importance, and became 
the capital of N. Gaul. In the beginniDg 
of the 5th century it suflered much from 
the northern hordes, and ultimately fell 
into the hands of the Franks under C1ovl«, 
who, having embraced Christianity, made 
it his residence in 508. Under his de¬ 
scendants it became the capital, first, of a 
kingdom of the same name, and then of 
the kingdom Neustria. In 787 a new dy¬ 
nasty was established in the person of 
Hugo Capet, from whose reign downward 
Paris has continued to be the residence of 
the kings of France. 

In the latter part of the 12th centnry 
Philip Augustus mounted the throne, and 
built the Castle of the Louvre, and several 
churches; paved the streets, and inclosed 
a large part of the buildings with walls 
flanked with towers. The various schools 
which had existed separately became united 
under the common name of university, 
which now began to occupy a prominent 
place among the literary establishments 
of Europe. Under Charles V. new walk 
and ditches were erected, with the view 
more especially of guarding against the 
inroads of the English, who made frequent 
incursions into the faubourgs. The forti¬ 
fications failed to produce the desired ef¬ 
fect ; for in 1420, under the reign of Charles 
VI., the English made themselves masters 
of the city, and were not dislodged from 
it for sixteen years. In 1437 and 1438, 
under Charles VII., it was ravaged by 
pestUence and famine, and such was tho 
desolation that wolves appeared in herds 
and prowled along the streets. Under 
Louis XI. a course of prosperity again 
commenced. The area of the city extend¬ 
ed over 1414 acres, and its population 
amounted to 300,000 souls. 

In 1470 the first printing-presses were 
introduced, and the Post-office was estab¬ 
lished. Francis I. demolishctl the old Cas¬ 
tle of the Louvre, and commenced a new 
palace on its site, rebuilt several churches, 
opened better communication between tho 
different districts, and made so many im¬ 
provements, that the whole city assumed 
a different aspect. But the Reformation 
having commenced, and counted nunier- 
ous converts in all parts of the kingdom, 
bigotry and intolerance in alarm began to 
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^ their work, and the fires of persecution 
were lighted up. Paris, in consequence, 
became the theatre of many bloody deeds, 
crowned at length, in 1572, during the reign 
of Charles IX., by the horrible massacre 
of St Bartholomew. During these trans- 
actions the city could not prosper; and, 
tboogh some new edifices were commenced, 
among others the palace of the Tuileries, 
it was not until the wars of religion ceased, 
at least, to be carried on openly, that the 
work of embellishment in go^ earnest 
again cmnmenced. The Hotel de Ville 
was heguD, the Pont Neuf finbhed, great 
additions made to the Tuileries, and many 
new streets and quays built. The works 
begun were comj^eted, and many others 
undertaken, daring the reigns of Louis 
XIIL and XIV., the latter of whom, not¬ 
withstanding his lavish expenditure at 
Versailles, was able to rival all that his 
predecessors bad done for the embellish- 
moit Paris. Louis XV. had contributed 
his share of improvements, and Louis XV I. 
was proceeding in a better spirit in tile 
same coarse, when the Revolution com¬ 
menced, and with it the work of demoli¬ 
tion, which was carried on to such an ex¬ 
tent that some of the finest edifices in the 
cit)' were converted into ruins, and many j 
of the most venerable monuments of ari I 
completely destroyed. A stop was put to I 
this barbarism, first, by the Directo^, and j 
afterward by Bonaparte, by whom, in pM-! 
ticular, many wwks, distinguished alike 
by utility and splendor, were nndertaken j 
and complied. 

Daring the restoration of the Bourbons 
the work of embellishment did not proceed 
with mneh rapidi^; bat from 1830, when 
Louis Philippe was called to the throne, to 
1^, when the revolutionary spirit once 
more gained the ascendant and drove him 
into exile, Paris made wonderful advances 
both in splendor and general prosperity. 
Since then it has been her lot more than 
ever to see bloody battles waged, and bear 
the thunder of artUleiy roaring in her 
rtrects. 

Twice has she been besieged—once by a! 
foreign foe, and once her own countrymen ! 
«»e in arms against her. Her streets have 
Uai the scene of one of the most frightful 
and bloody revolntions which it has ever j 
been the lot of man to witness. Her altars 
have been violated, her palaces destroyed, I 


men, women, and children have been mas¬ 
sacred in cold blood, while others perished 
in their flaming dwellings. 

The discontent caused among the popu¬ 
lace bj' the surrender of Paris to the Prus¬ 
sian foe had enabled a body of cruel and 
ambitious men to seize the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and to commit, in the name of Lib¬ 
erty and Fraternity, every species of depri¬ 
vation and cruelty. 

While this power reigned supreme in 
Paris, life and liberty were hourly in dan¬ 
ger, and the population, exhaust^ by the 
miseries and privations of the preceding 
months, submitted apathetically to every 
outrage, too callous of results to rise and 
shake off the yoke which oppressed them. 

We give a short account of the events 
which occurred before and daring the siege 
of Paris by the Prussians, of the insurrec¬ 
tion of the 18th of March, of the rise of the 
Commune, and the investment of the city 
by the Versailles government, followed by 
its assault and capture. 

The war declared by France against 
Prussia in July, 1870, w:.s the beginning 
of the series of disasters. The long-eup- 
pressed hatred of the two nations needed 
but a slight pretext to cause it to burst 
forth with great violence. This pretext 
was afibrded by the candidature of the 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem to the 
throne of Spain. This candidature, sup¬ 
ported by the King of Prussia as “Aead of 
the family^ not cu sovereign^** was object^ 
to by France, and thus was kindled the 
flame, only to be extinguished in rivers of 
blood. • 

On the 15th of July M. Ollivier an¬ 
nounced in the Legislative Body the de¬ 
termination of the government to declare 
war against Prussia, which declaration was 
delivered on the 19th to Count Bismarck, 
in Berlin. From this moment began the 
misfortunes of Fraqce. The slight victo¬ 
rious skirmish of Saarbrilck (August 1st) 
was followed by the terri > Je defeats of Wis- 
semburg (August 4th), W6rth (August 
6th), Mars-la-Tour (Au;:u8t 16th), Grave- 
lotte (August 18th), and the crowning dis¬ 
aster of Sedan (September 1st). From this 
moment nothing interrupted the Prussian 
march on Paris, and on the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember the city was completely invested, 
and from that time, during the space of 
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four months and a half, received no news 
from the outer world except, at rare inter¬ 
vals, dispatches brought by carrier-pigeons. 
We give a short extract from a diary writ¬ 
ten during the siege, and relating the prin¬ 
cipal events which occurred; 

September 19^. Occupation by the ene¬ 
my of Chatiilon, Yillejuif, Claroart, and 
Meudon. Departure of M. Jules Favre, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, for head-quar¬ 
ters of the King of Prussia at Ferribres, for 
the purpose of demanding an armistice to 
allow the elections for a Constituent As- 
sembl}’’ to take place throughout France. 

September 20/A. The bridges of St. Cloud, 
Sevres, and Bellancourt blown up by the 
French. Return of M. Jules Favre to Paris, 
having failed in his attempt, and departure 
of M. Thiers on a mission to Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. 

September 21s/. The Prussians occupy 
Pecq, Bongival, Choisy - le - Roi, L’Hay, 
Chevilly, Cachan, and Dugny, and their 
advanced guards appear at St. Cloud. 

September 22d. Demonstrations of admi¬ 
ration before the statue of the city of Stras¬ 
bourg on the Place de la Concorde; also 
before the Hotel deVille, to protest against 
the exorbitant demands of Count Bismarck. 

September 23d. Report of M. J ules Favre 
of his mission to Ferri^res; armistice only 
accorded on the surrender of Toul, Stras¬ 
bourg, and Mont Valerien into the hands 
of the Prussians; conditions of peace, the 
cession of Alsace, with Strasbourg and part 
of Lorraine, with Metz, to Prussia. Slight 
advantage gained over the Prussians at Vil- 
lejuif by Vinoy’s troops. Prussian battery 
erected at St. Cloud. 

September 2Ath, The French government 
issue a proclamation announcing their in¬ 
tention to fight to the end. 

September 25/A. The members of the dip¬ 
lomatic body remaining in Paris demand 
permission from the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to send dispatches through 
the belligerent lines, and send the same 
demand by courier to Count Bismarck. 

September ^ih. Review of the Prussian 
troops by the king at Versailles. 

September 30th. Combat at Chevilly, 
L’Hay, and Thiais for the purpose of blow¬ 
ing up the bridge of Choisy-le-Roi, which 
was not successful. 

October 1st. News received of the sur¬ 
render of Toul and Strasbourg, producing 
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great discouragement. Provisions rising 
in price. 

October 2d. Decree ordering the statoe 
of Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde 
to be cast in bronze. Arrival in Paris of 
General Burnside, who bad obtained a 
safe-conduct from Count Bismarck. 

October 4th. The Prussians throwrog up 
earthworks with great activity to the sooth 
of Paris. 

October 5/A. Cannonade from Mont Va¬ 
lerien on the Prussian works at Montre- 
tont, Garches, and Rueil. News received 
that the Prussians have entered Orleans. 

October 3th. News received of the prog¬ 
ress of the Prussians in France, Mantes, 
Nemours, and Nevers being occupied. 
Demonstration before the Hotel de Ville 
of the National Guards of Belleville, about 
9000 in arms, headed by M. Gustave Floa- 
rens. They demand the establishment of 
the Comrmtne^ a levy en masoe of the whole 
nation, that a chassepot shall be given to 
every citizen, and that an appeal shall be 
made to all the revolutionists of Europe, 
and particularly to Garibaldi. The gov¬ 
ernment not seeing fit to accede to all 
these demands, M. Flourens resigned his 
functions as commander-in-chief of tbe 
five battalions at whose head he was 
placed. The Prussian head-quarters are 
transferred from Ferrihres to Versailles. 

October 7th. Departure of M. Gambetta, 
Minister of the Interior, for Tours, in the 
Armand-Barb5s balloon; ascension of aiw 
other balloon, containing two Aroericaus 
and a Frenchman. Proclamation from 
General Tamisier, commander of tbe Na¬ 
tional Guards, forbidding all armed dem¬ 
onstrations before the Hotel de Ville, with 
severe penalties. M. Flourens withdraws 
his resignation. 

October 8th. Demonstration of one thou¬ 
sand armed National Guards before the 
H6tel de Ville, again headed by Gustave 
Flourens. They demand the immediate 
establishment of the Commune de Pari«, 
but, being opposed by another battalion of 
the Guards, they retire discomfited. H. 
Favre addressed the crowd, and was loud¬ 
ly applauded; also Generals Trochu and 
Tamisier, who appeared with their staffs- 
Arrival of a pigeon announcing tbe safe 
descent of M. Gambetta near Amiens. 

October 9th. Manifestation of National 
Guards before the Hotel de Ville to thank 
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the goremment for its firmness on the pre- 
ce<Iiog day. First line of circumyallatioD 
completed by the Proasians, and second 
commenced. 

OdabtrKiiL Firing from Mont Valerien 
on the Prussian works at St. Cloud and 
Sevres. Distiibntioa of cards to the fam- 
ilks of Parts specifying the quantity of 
meat to which each person is entitled, to 
l« obtained once in three days. 

Odoher 11(6. Unsnccessfiil attempt of 
the Prussians to seize the redoubt of La 
Faisandoie, in firont of Fort Vincennes. 

Odober 1^6. Arrival of Colonel Lindsay 
from England with 500,000 fr. for French 
fond in aid of the wounded. Horseflesh 
•ten very generally; fowls and vegeta- 
bks sold at very high {mces. 

October 1346. Reconnoissance in the di- 
nctioo of Chatillon and Clamart. These 
two villages, with Bagnenx, were taken 
by the Mobiles after four hours’ fighting, 
vho afterward retired in good order. De- 
rtmcdon of the Palace of St. Cloud by a 
shell fixxn Mont Valerien. 

October 14(6. Anniversary of the battle 
of Jena. Armistice demanded by the Prus- 
Hstts, and accorded, for the burial of their 
dead. 

October 15(6. News of the arrival of 
Garibaldi at Tours, and of the appoint¬ 
ment of M. Gambetta to the Ministry of 
War. 

OcUAtr 1846. Count Bismarck’s reply to 
M. Jules Favre’s account of the interview 
at Ferrihres published in the JowmaL Offi- 
^ together with a rejoinder from M. 
Fsvre. Letter from General Ducrot de¬ 
nying having broken his parole, as alleged 
io London papers; he bad delivered him- 
•If at Pont-k-Mousson as he had agreed 
bo ^ and only effected his escape after 
haring constituted himself prisoner. 

OMer 204A. Night attack made by the 
Prussians on the French works in front of 
Moitrooge, Bic^tre, and Ivry, which was 
beaten off. Cannonade from Charenton 
■nd V’alerien. 

October 2Ut, Sortie made by the French 
uder General Ducrot, numbering about 
^350 men, in the direction of Malmaison ] 
and RoeiL The fighting lasted from 1 
P.M. ontil dark, cansing severe loss to the 
mteiny. Tbs French at one time held the 
Rdoubt of Montretont, but were obliged to 
abandon it. 


October 28d. Allowance of meat reduced 
to fifty grammes (one tenth of a pound) for 
each person per day. 

October 2446. Capture of Chateaudnn by 
the Prussians, after an obstinate conflict 
of ten hours. 

October 2bth. Departure of a number of 
Americans from Paris by permission of the 
French government, and with safe-con¬ 
ducts from Count Bismarck. Mr. Wash- 
burne, the American minister, with his 
Secretary of Legation, Colonel Hoffman, 
and General Beade, Consnl-gencral of the 
United States, still remain. 

October 2846. Bourget taken from the 
Prussians by* a party of Mobiles and reg¬ 
ular troops. 

October 8046. Recapture of Bourget by 
the Prussians, who take prisoners about 
600 Mobiles and Francs-tireurs. Arrivitl 
of M. Thiers in Paris on a safe-conduct 
from the King of Prussia. OfiScial news 
received of the fall of Metz. 

Octcher 81s4. Great excitement caused 
in Paris by the fall of Metz and the nego¬ 
tiations for an armistice conducted by M. 
Thiers. The Hotel de Vflle invaded by 
the mob with cries of ‘‘Pas d’armistice!” 
Flourens arrives, places himself at the bead 
of the mob, and proposes the election of a 
Committee of Public Safety. The mem¬ 
bers of the government are deposed by 
him, and kept in custody in the building. 
The 106th battalion of National Guards 
enter the Hotel de Ville and succeed in 
rescuing General Trochu, who afterward 
returns with a large body of troops and 
liberates the imprisoned ministers, when 
Flourens and Blanqui retire. 

November ls4. The government calls on 
the citizens to vote on this question: Does 
the population of Paris maintain, yes or 
no, the powers confided to the Government 
of the National Defense ? Resignation of 
M. Rochefort as member of government. 

November Sd. The vote of confidence de¬ 
manded by the government gives 558,196 
for, and 62,638 against it, including the 
vote of the army. 

November 646. Announcement from the 
government of the failure of the negotia¬ 
tions for an armistice, Count Bismarck ob¬ 
jecting to the revictualing of Paris. 

November 8/6. Departure of 160 foreign¬ 
ers from Paris—^Americans, English, and 
other nationalities. 
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November llih. Rats ofTered for sale on 
the Place de PHotel de Ville for 7 and 8 
cents apiece. 

November lUh. News of the recovery 
of Orleans by the French under General 
d’Aurelle de Paladines. 

November 18tA. Establishment of a rail* 
way round Paris by the Prussians, by 
which their troops may be rapidly concen* 
trated on any point 

November 19^. Provisions becoming ex¬ 
orbitant in price. 

November 20/A. Arrival of Count Bis¬ 
marck's circular to the diplomatic agents 
of the North German Confederation con¬ 
cerning the negotiations for an armistice. 

November 21st Circular of M. Jules Fa- 
vre to the diplomatic agents of France, in 
answer to Count Bismarck. 

November 2^. Grand sortie made by the 
French. Operations began on the evening 
of the 28th by a violent cannonade from 
the French works on the northwest of 
Paris. At daylight L’Hay and Gare-anx- 
Bffiufs were attacked and carried by Gen¬ 
eral Vinoy’s troops, who retained posses¬ 
sion for several hours, when they were or¬ 
dered to fall back, a sudden flood in the 
Marne having prevented another part of 
the operations from being carried out In 
concert with this attack. Generals Trochu 
and Ducrot had advanced to cross the riv¬ 
er and engage the Prussian redoubts on 
the east of Paris; but the bridges of boats 
which had been established were unable to 
resist the force of the water caused by the 
sudden flood, and they were obliged to post¬ 
pone the attempt, at the same time order¬ 
ing General Vinoy to fall back to hb for¬ 
mer positions. 

November 80tA. General Ducrot, having 
succeeded in crossing the Marne with his 
troops and artillery, attacked the Prussbn 
positions, and,after twelve hours* fighting, 
held the whole plateau between Brie-sur- 
Marne and Cbampigny, along the east of 
Parb. MontmAly, a height northeast of 
Choby-le-Roi, was also seized by the 
French, but they were unable to retain 
possession of it, owing to the superior 
numbers of the enemy. A sortie was also 
made from St. Denis, where riie French at¬ 
tacked and occupied the villages of Drancy 
and Groslay. From this day gas was cut 
off in all the cafos, restaurants, and private 
houses. 
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December let. The seventy-fourth day 
of the siege, occupied by both armies in 
carrying off the wounded and burying the 
dead. Dispatches of the 20th received 
from Amiens declaring that General £our< 
baki, with 40,000 troops, was ready to act 
in concert with the army of Paris. 

December 2d. The French troops were 
attacked at daybreak by the Germans un¬ 
der the Prince of Saxony, and sustamed 
their positions during three hours’ fight¬ 
ing, after which the French began to gain 
ground, and, after a conflict of five more 
hours, drove them back to the adjoining 
woods. 

December 8d. Letter in the Journal Of- 
del from Monseigneur Bauer, chaplain of 
the Ambulance of the Press, stating that, 
the preceding evening, near Champigny, 
having advanced toward the Prussian po^ 
to take up the wounded, the usual four calls 
to cease firing were sounded and obtamed 
complete silence; he then went forward, 
and was immediately greeted by a sharp 
fusilade. Thb letter was sign^ by thir¬ 
teen persons who accompanied the writer. 
Withdrawal of the troops lately engaged 
against the Prussbns from their posiUon 
on the heights; they recross the Hams 
and bivouac on the Bois de Vincennes. 
Prices of different articles of food rising 
continually: Butter, $5 per pound; a rab¬ 
bit, $7; fowl, $6; a turkey, $18; a pigeon, 
$1 25; ham, $3 per pound, etc. Mortality 
during the past week, 2282. 

December bth. Return of part of the 
troops from Vinceimes to Parb. Cold in¬ 
tense, the thermometer marking 6*^ bebw 
zero (Centigrade). 

December 8th. Publication by the gov¬ 
ernment of a letter from General Moltkc 
to General Trochu, dated Versailles, De¬ 
cember 5th, stating the defeat of the Army 
of the Loire and the recapture of Orleans 
by the Prussbns, with a proposal that Gen¬ 
eral Trochu should send a messenger to 
verify the facts. General Trochu acknowl¬ 
edged the receipt of the letter, but declined 
sending any messenger whatsoever. 

December 7th. Arrest of M. Gustave 
Flourens, charged with usurpation of mili¬ 
tary functions, and with having incited, at 
the H6tel de Ville, October Slst, to civil 
war. Publication in several French jour¬ 
nals of a manifesto from the Count de 
Chambord to the French people. 
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DectmberlOih, Great agitation caused by 
the pablication of two dispatches brought 
bj pigeons, and dated from Tours and 
Boaen, containing bad news of the French 
armies. The dispatch from Rouen an- 
BOBBced the occupation of that town by 
tbt Germans and their march on Cher- 
boorg; that the people received them with 
•ocbuDstions; that Bourgea and Tours 
were menaced, and that the Army of the 
Loire was defeated. The other dispatch 
contained abont the same news. The pig¬ 
eons were discovered, however, to have 
been psrt of a number which had been 
sent fiom Paris but a short time before in 
a balbou, found, later, to have been cap- 
tared by the Prussians; the birds were 
bnt little fatigued, a suspicious circum- 
itaBce,s8 the weather was dreadfully cold; 
aBd,lastly,one of tiie dispatches was signed 
hy the name of a person at that time in 
Paris, and acting as one of the secretaries 
of the government. The birds being thus 
pmred to have been sent by the Prussians, 
littk forth was put in the dispatches they 
bfongfat. 

Dtoemhtr 11/A Arrival in Paris of four 
French officers, exchanged for four Prus- 
aaiB of equal rank; these officers, cap- 
tored before Orleans, gave a good account 
of the Army of the Loire. Requisition by 
the government of all the coals and coke 
in I^ris and the neighboring communes. 

Deamier IblA Notice from the govern¬ 
ment that after the present supply of flour 
has been consumed, nothing but t^ second 
quality of bread will be made. 

December 16(A. Arrival of pigeon dis¬ 
patches from Tours, dated the 6th and 
11th, announcing the defeat and retreat 
of the Army of the Loire, and its division 
into two parts under Generals Chanzy and 
Bombaki; the rmoval of the government 
to Bordeaux, and the occnpation of Amiens 
and Rouen by the Prussians. 

Deeemher 17lA. Prices at the Central 
Market: Fillet of horse, $3 20 per pound; 
dog, 60 cts. per pound; cats, $1 20 apiece; 
hotter, $7 per pound; a turkey, $20; a 
nbbit,$6 to $7; vegetables very scarce— 
abesdof celery,60cts.; cabbage, per head, 

II. 

Deeemher IS/A. Arrival in Paris of M. 
^riistd, sent by Steenackers from Tours, 
October 18tli ;'%oing to Rouen, and thence 
foTersaiUasjhe was obliged to live among 
G 


the Prussians for a month before he could 
And an opportunity to swim across the 
Seine. Several animals at the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation sold for food, no means of 
sustenance remaining for them; two cam¬ 
els sold to a bntcber for $800. 

December 21j/. Note in the official jour¬ 
nal announcing an attack made by Gen¬ 
eral Trochu on the preceding evening on 
the enemy’s ^itions at Bonrget, Neuilly- 
sur-Mame, Ville Evrard, and La Maison 
Blanche; the loss was heavy. 

December 28d. The dreadful weather 
greatly impeded the military operations; 
the ground being frozen to the depth of a 
foot and a half, prevented the French from 
intrenching themselves in their positions. 
A gallant recon noissance made in the 
wood of Clamart by the Mobiles of the 
Seine. 

December 25/A. The cold intense; sev¬ 
eral Mobiles are frozen to death. 

December 26/A. Night attack of the Na¬ 
tional Guard on the Prussians at Maison 
Blanche, in which the wall of tJie park, 
which protected the enemy, is leveled to 
the ground. 

December In the morning the Prus¬ 
sians began the bombardment of the forts 
of Paris. They have twelve batteries— 
three at Rainey, three at Gagny, three at 
Noisy, and three at the bridge of Goo may. 
The flring continued the whole day on the 
forts at the east of Paris, from Noisy to 
Nogent, and* on the plateau of Avron. 
Loss of the French, 8 killed and 160 wound¬ 
ed. 

December 28/A. Bombardment contin¬ 
ued. Several thousand shells and bombs 
thrown on Forts Rosny, Noisy, Nogent, 
and Avron, and replied to by the batteries 
of Bondy. 

December 29tA. The plateau of Avron 
evacuated by the French, owing to the 
heavy artillery brought to bear upon it by 
the I^ssians. The latter establish earth¬ 
works at St. Germain, where they blow up 
the railway bridge. 

December 30<A. Continuation of the at¬ 
tack on the forts, directed principally 
against Nogent and Rosny. 

December 8U<. The Prussians having 
pushed forward their batteries, vast num¬ 
bers of shells fall around Groslay, Bondy, 
and Noisy-le-Sec. The government dis¬ 
tribute, for New-year’s Day, in the twen- 
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ty arrondissements of Paris, 104,000 kilos 
of preserved meat, 104,000 kilos of dried 
beans, 104,000 kilos of olive-oil, 104,000 
kilos of unroasted coffee, and 52,000 kilos 
of chocolate. Mortality, 3280 during the 
week. 

January Ut^ 1871. A strong reconnois- 
sance made by the enemy in the direction 
of Bondy repulsed with loss. This is the 
one hundred and fifth day of'the siege. 

January 2d. The bombardment of the 
forts Nogent, Rosny, and Noisy continued 
with great violence, six hundred shells be¬ 
ing thrown against Nogent alone. The 
two elephants Castor and Pollux^ of the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, killed by explos¬ 
ive balls, no means remaining for their 
sustenance; their flesh sold at $3 and 
$3 25 per pound, and found very tough. 

January 4ih. The Prussians cannonaded 
Montreuil during the night, and the east¬ 
ern forts during the day; Nogent alone 
received twelve hundred shells. Article 
in the Siscle stating that in the past week, 
from Tuesday to Sunday, twenty-five thou¬ 
sand shells have been fired on the forts, 
each weighing about one hundred pounds, 
and worth 60 francs apiece; little damage, 
however, had been done. 

January 5tk. Cannonade of the forts of 
Nogent and Bondy continued. The Prus¬ 
sians begin firing from the plateau of Cha- 
tillon on the forts Montrouge, Vanves, and 
Issy, to the south of Paris, and several 
shells fall within the walls in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Pantheon. The forts reply 
with great vigor to the enemy’s fire. 

January 6(h, Cannonade against the 
southern forts continued with great vio¬ 
lence. Shells fall within the walls along 
the whole line from the Jardin des Plantes 
to Crenelle, destroying many houses and 
killing several persons. Indignation and 
hatred against the Prussians greatly in¬ 
creased. 

January 7th. Bombardment continued. 
The Prussian shells were at first supposed 
to have entered Paris by accident, in rang¬ 
ing too high, but at present no doubt ex¬ 
ists that every shot is intentional, as the 
projectiles nearly all fall in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Military School, Invalides, and 
Pantheon, where gunpowder was believed 
to have b^n stored at the commencement 
of the siege. The Pantheon itself was 
twice struck. Prices at the market: Sal- 
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ad, $1 per pound; head of celery, 40 cts.; 
a turkey, $88 ; a fowl, $8; bnt^, $8 per 
pound; a rabbit, $9; a cat, $3; dog, 75 
cts. to $1 per pound. 

January 8th. The bombardment contin¬ 
ued, and answered regularly from the forts 
and ramparts. The inhabitants on the left 
bank of the Seine most exposed to the en¬ 
emy’s fire take refuge in the centre of 
Paris. Pigeon arrival from Bordeaux with 
dispatch from General Faidherbe of the 
4th announcing slight advantages gained 
by him at Bapanme and Pont Noyelle. 

January 8th. On the night of the 8th, is 
the part of the city between Saint Sulpice 
and the Oddon, shells fell incessantly, de¬ 
stroying every kind of property, and kill¬ 
ing women and children. In the Hnsenm 
and Garden of the Luxembourg, which had 
been converted into an ambulance, twenty 
shells fell in the space of two hours. Wom¬ 
en were killed in the streets and in their 
beds; in the Rue Vaugirard a children’s 
school had four killed and five wounded; 
the hospital De la Piti5 received several 
shells, and a woman was killed in one of 
the wards; the military hospital of Yal de 
Grace was also struck. All this bad taken 
place without any preliminary notice being 
given of the bombardment. 

January lOtA. The bombardment of the 
forts Montrouge, Vanves, and Issy contin¬ 
ued, the latter seeming the prineij^ object 
of attack. A series of works erected by the 
enemy at Moulin-de-Pierre, in front of Isey, 
destroyed by the French. 

January lUh. Several new batteries nn- 
masked and directed against Fort Issy. 
Numerous shells fall round the hospiti^ 
of La Piti6 and Sainte P6rine. An officUl 
decree is published, in which every French 
citizen in Paris struck by a Prussian pro¬ 
jectile is assimilated to a regular soldier 
on a field of battle, and their widows and 
orphans are to receive pensions. 

January 12th. The fire continued agi^t 
the fortB,and also into the city in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Saint Sulpice; 250,000 persons 
have been obliged to leave the south side 
of Paris and take reftige in the centre of 
the city. It is officially stated that M. 
Jules Favre, who had decided to repair to 
London to attend the Black Sea Confer¬ 
ence, has postponed his departure, owing 
to the uiuinnounced attack on Paris. In 
the afternoon took place the frmeral of fire 
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little children of the Saint Nicolas Asy- [ 
lim who were killed by fragments of a 
Prussian shelL M. Favre, who was pres¬ 
ent, delivered an eloquent address on the 
iartwoos manner in which the war was 
coedocted by the Germans. 

JoMtan/ldth. Bombardment continued. 
iMflectual attempts made by the Prussians 
dniag the night on the trenches connect¬ 
ing the forts. The members of the diplo- 
nitk corps in Paris have addressed a note 
to Count Bismarck complaining that the 
bonbardment of the capital had been be¬ 
gin without any preliminary annonnce- 
■cDt, Dsual in snch cases, to enable them 
to provide for the safety of their conntry- 
Ba. 

Janmtry 14tA. A sortie attempted by 
Gmsml Vinoy against Moulin de Pierre 
^ unsuccessful, as was an attack made 
by the enemy on Drancy. Mortality in- 
amed from 8680 to 4182. Fuel no longer 
to be obtained, except green wood; all 
pihlk baths and washing, establishments 
from inability to heat the water. 
I*dee8 of food: Eggs, 60 cents apiece; a 
WO; a goose, $36 j a fowl, $7; 
pUets of the same, $1 25; leeks, 3 cents 
qieoe; a small head of cabbage, $1 25; 

small carrots, 4 cents apiece; large 
<>nis, 20 cents; turnips the siae of a wal- 
iit,4 cents apiece; in the meat^hops dog 
a principally offered for sale, a cutlet cost¬ 
ing 30 cents. 

Jfmmoif 15tA. Bombardment still going 
on, and replied to by the forts and from the 
nuBpsrts. Many shells fell in the sonth- 
«n part of the city, doing considerable 
dsmsge. 

JoHkary 16lA. The Pantheon struck by 
n ihell; also the Church of Saint Snlpice, 
riiesdy reach^ by six projectiles. In the 
School of Law a shell pierced the roof, and, 
«*«ring the lecture-room, destroyed the 
benches; the lectures consequently sus¬ 
pended. One projectile fell at this time 
^hin one hundred 3 rards of the Seine, an 
immense distance within the city. Notice 
in the baker’s shop that henceforward only 
grammes of bread will be given to each 
person, and solelv on production of a butch¬ 
er’s card. 

Jamtary 17/A Attack of the Prussians 
on Bondy repulsed. Several public build¬ 
ings struck by shells—the Invalides, the 
hospitals of La Piti5 and La Salpetri^re, 
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I the College Rollin, several barracks, the 
slaughter-house of Grenelle, and the Halle 
aux Coirs. Vast crowds at the bakeries 
to obtain bread are obliged to wait their 
turn during several hours. 

January 18/A. A great number of bombs 
were thrown into Paris during the night, 
and did considerable damage; the Halle 
aux Vins was set on fire, the College Rol- 
lin greatly damaged by three shells, the 
Jardin des Plantes, the Orleans Railway 
terminus, and the Central Bakery were 
also struck, besides innumerable private 
houses. An official decree rationing bread 
at 800 grammes a day for an adult, to cost 
2 cents., and 150 at 1 cent, for a child; the 
first quantity is somewhat over half a 
pound, and the bread is of very inferior 
quality, composed of 50 parts of flour, 30 
of rice, and 20 of oats. Great military 
mpyements daring the day for a sortie to 
be made on the following night. 

January 19/A. Long combat west of 
Paris, where the French, at 10 in the morn¬ 
ing, under the command of General Vinoy, 
took possession of the Prussian redoubt of 
Mpntretout. On the right. General Du- 
crot, and in the centre, General Bellemare, 
attempted to seize Garcbe and La Bergerie, 
and menace the positions of Meudon, Ch4- 
tillon, and L’Hay. The French became 
masters of Buzenval, and were gaining 
ground rapidly, when a large Prussian re¬ 
serve, coming up with an immense amount 
of artillery, obliged them to retire. The 
bombardment continned throughout the 
day with less violence. Many shells were 
thrown into the city; one reached the 
Seine near the Pont Notre Dame, explod¬ 
ing as it toncbed the water. 

January 20/A. Application for an armis¬ 
tice of twor days made by the French for 
the burial of their dead, but refused. The 
bombardment continued with great vio¬ 
lence. On the left bank of the Seine the 
Entrepot des Tins, the Polytechnic School, 
the PitiA, the Hospice des Incurables, the 
Luxembourg, and the Jardin des Plantes 
were all struck by shells, eighteen falling 
in the Jardin des Plantes alone. A shell 
also fell on the CollAge de France, and 
pierced into the hall where M. Levasseur 
was delivering a lecture to a large number 
of students; happily no one was injury, 
and the lecture was continued without in¬ 
terruption. Arrival of a dispatch ftrom 
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Bordeaux announcing the defeat of Gen¬ 
eral Chanzy at Le M^s. 

January 21a/. In the morning a violent 
cannonade of the northern forts and of the 
town of St. Denis commenced; the old ca¬ 
thedral church was struck three times. A 
vigorous firing w'as also kept up on the 
southern side of Purls, replied to by the 
forts and ramparts. It hu been decided 
by the Government of National Defense 
that in future the chief command of the 
army shall be separated from the post of 
President of the Government; General 
Vinoy is, in consequence, appointed Com¬ 
mander of the Army of Paris, Gen. Trochu 
remaining governor of the city. Pnblic 
fires have been established in large rooms 
at different points in Paris, where women 
and children may go and take their meals 
in some comfort Mortality still increas¬ 
ing, being 4465. In the evening a body 
of the National Guards of Belleville pre¬ 
sented themselves before the Prison Mazas, 
forced the door, and liberated Flourens and 
seven other prisoners who had taken part 
in the attack on the H6tel de Yille on Oct 
aist; they then proceeded to the Mairie of 
Belleville and took possession, but later 
were obliged by superior forces to retire. 

January 22d. The bombardment of St 
Denis unceasing; the town has been great¬ 
ly injured, and the cathedral struck sever¬ 
al times; the inhabitants are all removing 
to Paris. Two new Prussian batteries have 
opened fire, one at Clamart, the other at 
the entrance of Chatillon. The riot of 
Belleville was continued to-day before the 
H6tel de Ville, where about 160 National 
Guards attacked the Mobiles stationed be¬ 
fore the building, but, after a short fusil- 
ade, they wcere obliged to retire, numbers 
being taken prisoners; in this attempt five 
men were killed and eighteen wounded. 

January 23(f. The Prussian powder mag¬ 
azine at Ch&tillon was blown up by a shell 
from the ramparts. The bombardment 
against St. Denis was exceedingly violent, 
over sixty shells having struck the Cathe¬ 
dral. Publication of Count Bismarck’s 
answer to the protest of the diplomatic 
corps now in Paris against the bombard¬ 
ment. 

January 2Uh. The circle of attack round 
the city is i>ecoming visibly narrower, sev¬ 
eral new and effect! ve batteries having been 
established. 
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January 25th. Confirmation of the re¬ 
port of M. Jules Favre’s departure for Ver¬ 
sailles, which had been rumored the day 
before. The fire of the Prussians greatly 
diminished. Publication in Journal 
del of Prussian dispatches announcing the 
defeats of Generals Chanzy, Bourbaki, and 
Faidherbe. Great agitation in Paris, and 
'all hope of succor fi'om the provinces aban¬ 
doned. 

January 26M. Notice in the Journal Oj^ 
del declaring that the government had con¬ 
sidered it its duty to continue the defense 
so long as there was any hope of succor 
from the provinces, but that at present no 
aid conld be expected from without, owing 
to the defeat of the French armies; and the 
supply of food being very low, negotiations 
were at present going on for an armistice. 
During its length the German army would 
occupy the forts, bnt not the city, and the 
National Guards would preserve their 
arms. 

January 2Jth. Proclamation from the 
government announcing that an armistice 
is abont to be signed. The arms of the 
troops ore to be given up (with the excep¬ 
tion of the National Guards), the officers 
keeping their swords; the enemy were n(^ 
to enter Paris. A council of ministers at 
the Ministry of the Interior for M. Favre 
to give an account of his last visit to Ver¬ 
sailles, where he is to return immediately 
to settle the preliminary arrangements. 

January 2^th, Great excitement in Paris 
relative to the armistice, which is objected 
to by many. All firing fh>m the Prussian 
batteries at an end. M. Jules Favre as¬ 
sisted in his negotiations b}' Generd de 
Valden, and Count Bismarck by (5oant 
Moltke. Resignation of Genend Ducrot 
as commander of one of the armies of 
Paris. 

January 29/A. Publication in the official 
journal of the terms of the armistice, which 
was concluded Jan. 28,1871, after a siege 
which had lasted four months and twelve 
days, with one month of bombardmenU 
ThA object of the convention is to allow 
France to elect a National Assembly to 
deliberate on the conditions of peace. All 
the forts around Paris are to be given up, 
and the ramparts disarmed. All the 
troops, including sailors, within the city 
are to deliver up their arms, and are pris¬ 
oners of war, to be delivered up after the 
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armistice if peace is not signed. The Na- 
twmal Goard retain their arms to preserve 
onkr. The German army will afford ev- 
«fT assjstance for the revictnaling of Paris. 
IV capital is to pay a contribation of 
^,00^000 frs. befdMw the 15th day of the 
anniaffce. The belligerent armies are to 
Rtaio their respective positions, to be sep- 
uated bj a line of demarcation; the same' 
airangement extends to naval forces of the 
two countries. An official decree convokes 
the electors to nominate members for the 
National Assembly on the 5th of February 
forthe D^tartment of the Seine, and on the 
8th 5>r the rest of France. Great agitation 
in Btfis, and disaatisfiaction expressed at 
the tenns of the armistice. Fort Mont- 
roage handed over to the Pmssians. 

JamuTf 30ik. The majority of the forts 
leHvered op. Mont Yalerien visited by 
the Crown Prince of Prussia. Twenty- 
fire thousand applications have already 
leen made by persons wishing to leave 
Paris. 

AmmvfSlst. Works for the re-establisb- 
BKDt of the railways going on rapidly. 

Fdmurff 2d. A first train, containing 
fiov, irrived in Paris from ^nnes; an¬ 
other, from Cholet, brought 248 oxen, and 
metli^ boy. 

Fthrmay Sd. Arrival of M. Oambetta’s 
^ocRe trim Bordeaux refusing as candi¬ 
dates for the Assembly all persons who 
had served under the empire as ministers, 
*<ostori, councilors of state, or prefects, 
ami sU fionner deputies who had been offi- 
cinl candidates. 

Fdmanf Official decree annulling 
as illegal M. Gambetta’s decree at Bor- 
dsuix. Arrival of a large quantity of 
tod eatables from Dieppe and Dun¬ 
kirk 

Fetmory bth. Arrival of the first train 
of provisions sent as a gift from England. 

Februmj'stk. Announcement of the res¬ 
ignation of M. Gambetta as member of the 
government. 

Fthntanf Slk. A protest published of the 
Ceont de Chambord against the bombard- 
o>oat Paris, and also an address fit>m the 
thic dAnmale to the French people de- 
oUring hU readiness to accept a seat in the 
Xstional Assembly. 

Febnary 14fA. The result of the Paris 
<lsctions to-day made known. Nearly all 
the deputies elected are advanced Bepub- 
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licans, sneh as MM. Louis Blanc, Tictor 
Hugo, Garibaldi, Gambetta, Felix Pyat, 
Boebefort, Delescluze, and Ledru Bollin. 

February 18fA. M. 'rbiers named by the 
National Assembly head of the executive 
power under that body. 

February 2Qth. Signature at Versailles 
of the preliminaries of peace by M. Thiers 
and Favre on one hand, and Count Bis¬ 
marck on the other. France is to cede to 
Germany Alsace, with the exception of 
Belfort; one fifth of Lorraine, including 
Metz and Thionville; and the payment of 
$1,000,000,000 08 a war indemnity: also a 
part of Paris to be occupied by the Ger¬ 
mans until the ratification of the treaty by 
the National Assembly. 

March 1st. Entry of the Pmssians into 
Paris, who occupy the Champs Elys^es as 
far as the Tuileries Gardens, and in the 
other direction fmm the Seine to the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Honord. AU shops, cafos, and 
places of amusement throu^out the city 
closed in sign of mourning, and the faces 
of the statues in the Place de la Concorde 
covered with crape. No newspapers pub¬ 
lished. 

March 2d. Germans established in the 
Champs ElysAes, but not allowed to pass 
the assigned limits, French sentinels being 
posted in every direction. 

March dd. The treaty having been rati¬ 
fied by the National Assembly, the Ger¬ 
mans begun their departure at six in the 
morning, and shortly after ten the last 
body had passed the Arc de Triomphe, 
leaving Paris by the Avenue de Neuilly. 

The American residents in Paris were 
greatly indebted to their minister, Mr. 
Wasbbume, for his kind exertions daring 
the siege on their behalf. Several at¬ 
tempts having been made to quarter Mo¬ 
biles and refugees upon bis compatriots, he 
protested with great firmness, and pro¬ 
cured their immediate withdrawal. 

March 20th. The General Assembly, M. 
Thiers president, met at Versailles; Par¬ 
is being in a state of insurrection against 
the govemnvnt of M. Thiers, two gener¬ 
als, Lecompte and C15ment-Thomas, hav¬ 
ing been shot by the insurgents. 

March 20th. Election held in Paris, the 
Communist candidates being chosen, the 
Central Committee resigning its power into 
their bands. 

April 2d. First conflict between troops 
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of the Communists and those of the Ver¬ 
sailles government. 

AprU bth. The Commune orders a con¬ 
scription of all male citizens between the 
ages of 17 and 35. The Archbishop of 
Paris imprisoned, and the churches of the 
Madeleine and Assumption pillaged. (Gen¬ 
eral Closeret appointed the Communal Min¬ 
ister of War, General MacMahon being in 
command of the government troops. 

April Itk, The village of Courberoie and 
the Bridge of Neuilly taken from the insur¬ 
gents by the government troops. First 
shells thrown within the city in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Arc de Triomphe. Bergeret 
deposed and thrown into prison, his post as 
commander of Paris being filled by Dom> 
browski. 

April 9<A. Continued arrests of the cler¬ 
gy and desecration of the churches. 

April V2th. Decrees of the Commune for¬ 
bidding the performance of religious service 
in the prisons, and ordaining the destruc¬ 
tion of the Column Vendome. Seizure of 
the public treasures of the Paris churches. 

April \bth. Communist elections in Par¬ 
is unfavorable to the Commune. 

April nth. Important engagement at 
Asni5res, ending in the defeat of the Com- 
li.unists. The Chateau of Becon carried by 
the Versailles troops under Colonel Da- 
voust. 

April 19fA. Programme of the Commune 
published in the official journal. Heavy 
firing at Asni^res, Clichy, and Neuilly. 

AprU 20fA. Modification in the compo¬ 
sition of the Executive Committee; nine 
delegates named, viz., Cluieret, Delegate 
of War; Jourde^ Finance; Vrxmd, Subsist¬ 
ence ; Paschal Grousset^ Exterior Relations; 
Franchelf Labor and Exdiange; Protot^ 
Justice; Anrfricu,Public Service; VaUiant^ 
Information; RaofAl RigauU, General Sure¬ 
ty. Twelve moderate journals suppressed. 

April 26/A. Suspension of arms, to ena¬ 
ble the inhabitants of Neuilly to withdraw 
to places of safety, lasting from nine to five. 

April 27/A. Violent attack on the south¬ 
ern forts. The village and station of Les 
Moulineux carried by the government 
troops. 

April29th. Procession of the Freemasons 
from the Hotel de Ville to plant their ban¬ 
ners upon the ramparts. This act of bra¬ 
vado had been previously announced, the 
Freemasons stating that if their flag was 
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fired upon by the Versaillese they would 
join with the Commune in defending the 
city. Needless to say, no notice was taken 
of this foolish menace. 

April 30/A. Fort Issy evacuated by the 
Communists, but reoccupied later in the 
day. Arrest of General Cluseret, who was 
suspected of betraying his trust; Colonel 
Rossel, formerly a captain of engineers, 
afterward a commandant in the Army of 
the Loire, appointed to the vacant post. 
Fort Issy summoned to surrender by the 
Versaillese. 

J/ioy Ist. Capture of the station of Cla- 
mart and the Chateau of Issy by the gov¬ 
ernment troops; at the latter place the in¬ 
surgents made a most determined although 
ineffectual resistance. 

May 8d. The redoubt of Moulin Saquet 
captured by the troops, but evacuated, ow¬ 
ing to its exposed position. 

May bfh. The following decree was is¬ 
sued by the Committee of Public Safety: 
“ Considering that the house known under 
the name of the Chapdle Expiatcire of Louis 
XVI. is a prominent insult to the first Rev¬ 
olution, and a perpetual protest of the re¬ 
action against tjie justice of the people, it 
is decreed that the chapel called Expiatory 
shall be destroyed.” 

May 7/A. Concert given at the Tufler- 
ies in the evening for the benefit of the 
wounded. Proclamation issued by H. 
Thiers to the people of Paris, calling upon 
them to aid in the restoration of order and 
tranquillity. 

May %th. Evacuation of Fort Issy; news 
of the surrender posted on the walls of Par¬ 
is by order of Rossel. 

May 10/A. Resignation of Rossel as Del¬ 
egate of War sent in a spirited letter to the 
members of the Commune. 

May 11/A. Arrest and subsequent escape 
of Rossel. 

May 12/A. Delescluze appointed Dele¬ 
gate of War. Destruction of M. Thiers’s 
house decreed by the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

May 14/A. Fort Vanres evacuated by the 
insurgents. Dissensions occur among the 
members of the Commune. 

May 16/A. The Column Vendome over¬ 
thrown in the presence of the principal 
Communists. 

May 17/A. Explosion of the cartridge 
manufectory in the Avenue Rapp. A large 
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somber of persons killed and wounded. 
This accident ascribed by the Communists 
to Versailles agents. 

J/uy 18M. Attempted sortie of the insur¬ 
gents repolsed with great loss. 

Jfay 2(M, Cluseret tried by the Com¬ 
mune, acquitted, and set at liberty. Roche- 
fiirt, haying left Paris, was arrested at 
Meanx and transported to Versailles. 

Jfay 21sL Entrance of the Versailles 
troops into Paris by the gates of St. Cbud, 
Passy, and Auteuil. Citizen Assi arrested 
at the Pont du Jour. Occupation of the 
Champs de Mars and the £cole Militaire. 
The interior of the city entirely ignorant 
of the entrance of the troops. 

Jfoy 22d. Delescluze, the Delegate of 
War, issued a proclamation denying that 
any gate of Paris had been forced, and de¬ 
claring that if any such attempt had been 
made it was repul^. The army of France 
employed in besieging the city estima* 
ted at 90,000 or 100,000 men, commanded 
in chief by Marshal de MacMahon, and by 
Generals de Cissey, Ladmirault, Douay, 
De Clincbant, and Du Barrail. General 
Vinoy commanded the Army of Reserve. 
Capture of the Arc de Triomphe, followed 
the descent of the troops toward the 
Place de la Concorde and the new Opera, 
by the Champs Elysces and the Boulevard 
Uanssmann. Occupation of the Park Mon- 
eeau, Trocadero, and the Invalides. Innn- 
Bcrable barricades erected by the insur¬ 
gents; women and children employed in 
the work. Violent proclamations of the 
Connittae of Public Safety. They ap¬ 
peal to the soldiers of the Army of Vcr- 
•ailles. Cluseret, released from prison, is 
appointed to command at Montmartre; the 
command at Belleville and La Villette 
given to Dombrowski. Occupation of the 
Palace of Industry, the Palace of the Ely- 
•fe, and the Mtnistiy of the Interior. The 
troops received with acclamations by the 
population. Manifestation in favor of the 
government troops in the Rue du Bac be¬ 
fore their arrival. Possession taken of the 
MinistTy of Foreign Adairs by the troops 
of General Vinoy. 

ifqp 28d. Investment and capture of 
Montmartre. Violent fighting in the Place 
Blanche and the Rue Lepic. Dombrowski 
wounded while defending the barricade of 
the Boulevard Omano. After his death 
Ms remains were carried to the Hotel de 


Ville. Violent fighting in the Place de la 
Concorde. Capture of the Expiatory Chap¬ 
el and the Madeleine. The insurgents, in 
retreating, set fire to the Rue Royale. The 
Palace of the Tuileries also set on fire and 
abandoned. Successful efforts made to 
save the Louvre. The New Opera and the 
Place de la Trinity taken by the troops, fol¬ 
lowed by the fall of the Place Vendume. 
The Bank of France happily escapes de¬ 
struction. Terrible struggles on the left 
bank at the D4pdt Montparnasse and Mont- 
rouge. The Palace of the Legion of Hon¬ 
or, the Conseil d'Etat, and the Caisse des 
Depots et Consignations set on fire by the 
insurgents. Numerous barricades erected 
during the night. Assassination of Gus¬ 
tave Chandey, one of the editors of the Si- 
'ecUy and a hostage of the Commune, by or¬ 
der and in the presence of Raoul Rigault, 
procurator of the Commune. 

May 24^. A large number of women ar¬ 
rested in the act of throwing petroleum 
and lighted matches into the cellars of the 
bouses. The Porte St. Denis and the Porte 
St. Martin carried by the troops. The 
theatre of the Porte St. Martin burned to 
the ground. Raoul Rigault and Regbre 
are charged, by order of the Commune, 
with the execution of the decree relative to 
the hostages. Six of these, the Archbish¬ 
op of Paris, Abb6 Duguerry, curate of the 
^deleine; M. Bonjean, president of the 
Court of Cassation; Fa^er Ducoudray, 
superior of the College of Jesuits in the 
Rue des Postes ; Father Clercq and Abb6 
Allard, chaplain to the ambulances, were 
shot in the court of the Prison of La Ko- 
quette. The Palais Royal set on fire by 
the insurgents. Occupation of the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain by the troops of Gener¬ 
al de Cissey. Capture of the Pantheon. 
Explosion of a powder magazine in the 
quarter of the Luxembourg, ignited by the 
insurgents by means of an electric wire. 
Capture and execution of Raoul Rigault, 
Procurator of the Commune, the same who 
had superintended the assassination of 
Chandey. Bombardment of the insurgent 
quarters of the city from the heights of 
Montmartre. Conflagration of the Palace 
of Justice, the Central Markets, and the 
Hotel de Ville. 

May 25/A. Capture of the Butte - aux- 
Cailles and the Gobelins. Fall of the Forts 
Bicetre and Ivry, taken by an assault of 
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the cavalry of General da Barrail. Assas* 
sination by the inaurgents of the Domini* 
cans of Arcaeil. Execution of Milli^e, a 
member of the Commune. Complete oc¬ 
cupation of the left bank of the Seine and 
of the bridges. Fall of the Hotel de Ville. 
The members of the Commune remove to 
the Mairie of the 11th Arrondissement. 
Capture of the Mazas Prison. Attack of 
the Place de la Bastille and conflagration 
of the Grenier d’Abondance. Energetic 
resistance of the insui^nts at the Chateau 
d’Eau. 

May 26eA. Fall of the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, after an energetic resistance of 
three days’ length. Death of Delesclu^, 
Delegate of War, in the Boulevard Voltaire. 
Capture of the Place de la Bastille and of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. Fifteen more 
hostages murdered at the prison of La Ro- 
quette. 

May 27tA. Advance of the army on Belle¬ 
ville, the Buttes-Chaumont, and the Ceme¬ 
tery of P6re la Chaise. Capture of the 
Buttes-Chaumont. 

May 28th, Attack and capture of P^re 
la Chaise. Belleville Anally subdued, and 
the insurrection conquered. 

May 29th. The disarming of Paris and 
the dissolution of the National Guards de¬ 
creed by the chief of the executive power. 

May 80/A. The city of Paris divided, by 
order of Marshal MacMahon, into four mil¬ 
itary districts, under the command of Gen¬ 
erals Vinoy, Ladmirault, De Cissey, and 
Douay, and governed according to martial 
law. All wine-shops, cafAs, and restau¬ 
rants ordered to be closed at eleven o’clock 
every evening. No theatre allowed to open 
without special authorization from the gov¬ 
ernment, and the same required from ev¬ 
ery newspaper before it could be published. 

The preceding diary is only designed to 
acquaint the reader with the roost impor¬ 
tant events which occurred during the siege 
of Paris by the Prussians, and subsequent¬ 
ly under the Commune. For a fuller knowl¬ 
edge of what transpired daring the terrible 
sieges which Paris has undergone, we can 
only refer the reader to any of the numer¬ 
ous histories with which the literary world 
has been flooded since that time. 

The Order of the Ijcgion of Honor. This 
order was established in 1802. The em¬ 
peror was then grand master. The grand 
master keeps the seal of the order, and is 
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assisted in his duties by a council of ten 
members and a secretary general. It has 
over 55,000 members, divided into grand 
crosses, grand officers, commanders, ofli- 
cers, and chevaliers. Nearly every crown¬ 
ed head in Europe is a member. 

The decoration is a star surmounted by 
a crown. In the centre of the star is a 
picture of Napoleon I. encircled with oak 
and laurel leaves, with the motto '^Xapo- 
leoUj Empereur dee Frangauf^ on the re¬ 
verse, '‘'■Uonneur et jw/rie.” 

The qualiflcations of admission are tw^ 
ty years of distinguished service either in 
civil or military departments, but in times 
of war deeds of extraordinary valor may be 
rewarded by admission, or, if in the order, 
by promotion. 

All persons in the army or navy who 
have been admitted since 1852 receive pen¬ 
sions as follows : grand crosses, ^600 per 
annum ; grand officers, $400; commanders, 
$200; officers, $100; members, $50. All 
officers are nominated, for life. 

Attached to this order is the Maisoms Jn- 
periales NapoUone^ an educational estab¬ 
lishment devoted to the instruction of the 
sisters, daughters, and nieces of members 
of the order. It was established by Napo¬ 
leon r. Four hundred pupils receive hm 
a flnished education at the expense of the 
government. They all dress in black, with 
black bonnets, and are subject to the most 
rigid discipline. To obtain permission to 
visit the Institute, address the grand chan¬ 
cellor of the order. Rue de lAUe. 

Fortijicaiioni of Paris. —Paris is consid¬ 
ered at the present time one of the best 
fortifled cities in the world. In 1841 about 
$30,000,000 were granted for completing 
the present fortiflcatinns. At a distance 
of about one and a half miles outside the 
former octroi walls runs a wall about 47 
feet high, bastioned and terraced ; in addi¬ 
tion to which there are seventeen outworks 
or forts, which include the prindpal sub¬ 
urbs of Paris, and command the approach 
in every direction. They are calculated 
for 2760 gun-carriages, 675 rampart guns, 
2238 mortars or cannon, and 20,000 mus¬ 
kets. These fortiAcations have been great¬ 
ly damaged during the two late sieges, 
and require a large amount of reparation. 

As it may be of service to many, we here 
give a chronological list of the di6ferent 
monarchs since Charlemagne down to thn 
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present time, with the date of their acces¬ 
sion: 

A.D. A.l>. 

QksriemgDe.... 76S Charles VIl.1422 

Look 1. 814 Louis XI. 1461 

Uiarkt II. 840 Charies VIII.... 1483 

Lwkn. 877 LoalsXII.1498 

LoaklU. 879 FrancU L.1515 

Charies UI. 884 Heniyll.1547 

Ej4m . &>S Franciall.1559 

ChsrtelV. 898 Charles IX.1660 

BohertI. 922 Henry III.1574 

Loom IV. 936 Henry IV.1589 

LoUuure. 954 Louis XIII.1610 

Loots V. 986 Louis XIV.1643 

Hugh Capet. 987 Louis XV.1715 

BobertO.. 996 Louis XVI.1774 

Henry 1. 1031 States-General... 1789 

MiQip 1. 1060 Constlt Assembly 1781 

Loot*VI_.... 1108 Legislative As- 

LorisVII.1137 sembly.1792 

Fhil^II.1180 Republic and) .700 

LooisVin. 1223 Convention..) 

Look IX. 1226 Reign of Terror.. 1793 

PhUlpHI. 1270 Directory. 1795 

PhOipIV. 1285 ConsnUte.1799 

Louis X..1314 Nap. Bonaparte.. 1804 

Philip V. 1316 Louis XVIII.1814 

Charles IV. 1322 Charles X..1825 

PhilipVI. 1328 LouisPhiUppe... 1880 

Jeao. 1350 Republic. 1848 

Charles V. 1364 Napoleon III.... 1852 

Charles VI. 1380 Republic.1870 


COtTRTS, TRIBUNALS, AND CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of this elaborate system of jarispm- 
teice, known as the “Code Napoleon,” 
ve have not space to enter into detail; 
hre shall merely glance at one or two of its 
Apartments about which our own citizens 
know the least. This code, which was the 
first uniform system of laws the French 
nonarehy ever possessed, was formed per- 
Mnally by Napoleon I., assisted by the 
Boat eminent lawyers and enlightened 
Qttn of the time. It was drawn with con- 
UBmate skill and wisdom, and reanains 
hHlay not only the code of France, but 
of nearly all Europe. The police is the 
Astieg^ted in the world. Trial by jury, 
oxcepi in politicM causes, is the inestima- 
Ue boon of every citizen. Justice bo- 
tween man and man is administered on 
*onnd principles by nnimpeached tribunals. 
Education hiu become p^ of the regular 
Easiness of the state. All schools, acad- 
onues, and colleges are placed under the 
Minister of Poblic Instruction, who pro¬ 
vides over the imperial counsel. The Min¬ 
ister of Justice presides over, and is the 
seprems head of, all the conrts. 
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High Court of Justice .—Established for 
the purpose of trying and judging persons 
accused of conspiracies against the Emper¬ 
or or state. It has two department^ a 
“ Chamber of Accusation” and a “ Cham¬ 
ber of Judgment.” There is a jury of 86 
members from the Councils General. 

Court of Cassation .—^This is the supreme 
court of appeals on all points of law. It 
is presided over by a president, 8 vice- 
presidents, and 45 counselors. 

Court of A ccounts .—This court has charge 
over all the receipts and expenditures of 
the country. It is presided over by a 
president, 3 vice-presidents, and 18 mas¬ 
ters of accounts; a procureur general, a 
register, and eighty counselors, who ex¬ 
amine accounts. 

Court NaUonal of Paris .—Divided into 
six chambers; four for trial of civil cases 
and two criminal. It is presided over by 
a president, 6 vice-presidents, 60 judges, a 
procureur general, a register, 6 advocat^ 
and 11 depu^ advocates. In one of the 
chambers is held the Court of Assize, 
which tries more serious offenses, entail¬ 
ing the punishment of death, etc. It con¬ 
sists of 8 judges chosen by the president. 

TribwicU of Commerce .—Presided over 
by a president elected by vote from the 
most influential merchants, 10 judges, and 
16 deputy judges. Their jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends over all matters of a commercial na¬ 
ture. 

Juge de Pa«r.—There are twenty of these 
admirable courts in Paris, and much they 
are wanted in our own country. No ac¬ 
tion can be brought until the plaintiff has 
summoned the defendant before a juge de 
poix, whose duty it is to try by all means 
in his power to effect a reconciliation. If 
failing, the case must then be tried. As 
a general thing, two thirds of the law¬ 
suits that otherwise would occur are avoid¬ 
ed in this manner. The juge de paix has 
jurisdiction over all matters amounting to 
$20 without appeal, and $40 with appeal. 
He decides all actions between lan^ord 
and tenant, travelers and lodging-house 
keepers on loss of articles taken from 
rooms, damage of furniture, rooms, etc. 

Triimnal of Premia Instance of the Seine. 
—This court decides all cases of appeal 
brought from the juge de paix, and h^ ju¬ 
risdiction over all matters relating to per¬ 
sonal property to the amount of $800. It 
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is divided into ten chambers, presided over | 
by 1 president, 8 vice-presidents, 66 judges, | 
8 supplementary judges, a procureur im- | 
perial, 22 deputy procureurs, 1 chief regis¬ 
ter, 42 sworn registers. It extends over 
the whole Department of the Seine. 

Tribunal of Simple Justice .—This court 
decides all breaches of the police regula¬ 
tions where the penalty is small. | 

Council of A rhUration {Des Prud hon mss). 
—This is one of the most desirable and best 
regulated establishments in Paris. It was 
founded for the purpose of settling disputes 
between master and man in an amicable 
manner, and nineteen cases out of twenty 
are satisfactorily adjusted by the court. 
The council is composed of foremen and 
master mechanics, elected b}’ the different 
trades, one half being employers and the 
other foremen. The different trades are 
divided into four classes, a council to each 
class, so that the most intricate dispute is 
decided by the custom of the trade. How 
desirable it would be to have such a court 
in our cities, as judges have to decide on 
matters of which, in many cases, they must 
be entirely ignorant. 

Afayors .—^There are twenty mayors in 
Paris, one to each arrondissement, whose 
duty relates to the civil administration of 
the city. They sit every day from 12 
until 2. The Prefect of the Department 
of the Seine is the head mayor. 

TAe Police .—The Minister of the Interior 
Is the supreme head of the police; under 
him acts the prefect of police for the De¬ 
partment of the Seine, who is also presi¬ 
dent of the council of health, composed of 
20 members, all of whom are surgeons, 
chemists, or physicians, whose jurisdiction 
extends over all the sanitary affairs of the 
capital. Paris is divided into 80 quarters; 
in each quarter resides a commissaire of po¬ 
lice, whose duty it is to make the primary 
examination of criminals, and attend to the 
cleansing and lighting of their respective 
section. i They are in continual communi¬ 
cation 'v^ith the people, attending with dis¬ 
patch to all their wants. At night each 
commbsaire has a colored glass lamp hung 
at his door. There are some two or three 
divisions of the administration, divided 
into some 15 different bureaus; each bu¬ 
reau has its different duty assigned to it— 
such as strikes among workmen, children 
abandoned by their parents, licenses to 
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prostitutes, suicides, accidental deaths, 
gaming-houses, theatres and public balls, 
restoration of lost articles, watering and 
lighting the streets, public carriages, the 
sale of unwholesome victuals, repression 
of vagrancy, weight and measures — in 
short, every thing is fo perfectly arranged 
and classitied that the administration is 
like perfect clock-work, and Parfe is to¬ 
day the best governed city in the world. 

Prisons and Correctional Establiskments, 
—The former are nine in number, includ¬ 
ing the military prison, which is under the 
charge of the Minister of War. Several 
of these have acquired a dreadful notoriety 
from the deeds perpetrated in them daring 
the fury of a great revolution. The prin¬ 
cipal ones are the following: La Force, 
which is reser>'ed solely for persons await* 
ing trial. It contains 1200 separate cells, 
and is distinguished by its classification of 
prisoners, and its excellent sanitar}' regu¬ 
lations. Ever}’ cell has a led, gas-burner, 
and water-closet, with a good ventilation, 
and an apparatus for the distribution of 
warm air. The cost of this establishment 
is about $20,000 annually. St. Pelagie, 
recently converted partly into a political 
prison, and partly into a kind of hulks for 
convicts whose punishment is of short du¬ 
ration. St. Lazare, a great female prison 
for criminals committed for trial or for 
short duration; if for over that time they 
are sent to Metison Cenlrale. It contains 
over 1200 cells. There is also in this pris¬ 
on an infirmary for prostitutes, containing 
about 850 beds. It has genei^ly an av¬ 
erage of about 1000 inmates, and receives 
annually 10,000 prisoners. Dcp6i des Con- 
datnmis for criminals condemned to the 
hulks or to death, and remarkable for be¬ 
ing at once light, airy, and healthy, and 
yet one of the strong^ places of custody 
ever erected. The average number of pris¬ 
oners is about 850. MeUson CesdraU dEdn- 
cation CorrecUonelle, which has much the 
air and style of a feudal castle. This pris¬ 
on is for young male offenders under the 
age of 16 years, who are considered incapa¬ 
ble of judgment. They are here tingfat 
some trade, and educated up to the age of 
20 years. The prisons to which tho most 
mournful interest is attached are the Palais 
du Temple, from which Louis XVI. wfos led 
forth to the scaffold; The Cm 
which Marie Antoinette was ] 
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the came fate. Tht MUUary Prison^ for- 
merlyi' the most gloomy of all the 

Pcrbian dangeons, and, during the Reign 
of Terror, a den of horrors. This last, as 
well as the Palais du Temple^ have recently 
been polled down, and two landmarks of 
despe^ism blotted out. Tht Morgue^ signi- 
fying to scrutiniae; this is a place where 
the bodka of strangers found drowned, or 
having met with death accidentally, are 
exposed behind a glass case three days, 
that they may be rect^ized by their 
friends. Their clothes are hung up beside 
them as an additional clew to their discov- 
After three days* exposure, if their 
bodies are not claimed, they are buried at 
the expense of the public. The average 
B over one per day; some days three or 
fber may be seen at the same time. 

Ciildren bom in Francs of A merican Pa- 
mUc.—The laws of France make it incum¬ 
bent on every foreigner, aamrell as native, 
that three days after the birth of a child 
it shall be taken, either by the father or 
m^kal attendant, to the mayor of the 
arrowhsaement, and there have the birth 
jwoperly registered. Two witnesses are 
also necessary to sign the register. Any 
penon neglecting to comply with the con¬ 
ditions of the law is liable to fine or impris¬ 
onment. Any child bom in France of 
American parents is entitled to all the 
rights of a native if claimed cne year after 
becoming of age. 

IkaHu of Americans in France. —In the 
event notice must be given to the 

mayor of the arrondissement by the rela¬ 
tives or frienda of the deceased. The may¬ 
or immediately appoints a physician, whose 
doty it is to ascertain the cause of the 
and the body can not be interred 
natii an order has been given to that ef¬ 
fect, and that only at the end of forty-eight 
hours after dissolntion. The juge de paix 
may place his seal on the papers or efiects 
of the deceased at the instigation of any 
interested party, and place them in the 
bands of a notary public. 

The sig ht s of Paris for fifteen dags: 

1st Dag. —'The bouleva^; the docks; 
general view of Paris; Place de la Con¬ 
corde. 

M Dag. —Rue de la Paix and Rue Cas- 
tigiione; Place Yendome; the OflSce of 
iustioe; the Phsaagea of the Op4ra, deal 


Pabis. 

Princes, Jouffroy, des Pknoramas ; the 
Bourse; Gate l^int Danis; Gate Saint 
Martin; D4p6t of the Strasbourg Railway; 
Barracks of the Prince Eugbne; Boule¬ 
vard of the Prince Eugene; Mayoralty of 
the 11th District; Statue of the Prince 
Eugbne; Boulevard Richard-Lenoir; the 
Column of July; Place of the Bastile and 
subterranean canal; Rue de Rivoli; Bou¬ 
levard of S4bastopol and Boulevard du 
Palais. 

3<f Dag .—Rue Royale; Saint Honor6; 
the Tuileries (ruins and garden); Palais 
Royal (galleries and garden); the Louvre 
(battlements; the museums of ancient and 
modem paintings; museum of drawings); 
Saint German TAuxerrois. 

4tA Day. — Imperial Library; Square 
Louvois; Church of Saint Eustache; the 
Wheat Market; the Oyster Park; Central 
Markets; Square and Fountain of the In¬ 
nocents ; the mins of the Hotel de Ville; 
the Louvre (museums of ancient and mod¬ 
em sculpture, of the sovereigns, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, of the marine). 

ithDag. —The Gaillon Fountain; Marchd 
Saint Honors; the Pont des Arts; Palace 
of the Fine Arts; Hospital de la Charity; 
Institute; the Library of Mazarin; the 
Pont Neuf; mins of the Palace of Justice; 
Notre Dame; Hotel Dieu. 

6/A Day. — Boulevard Halesberbes ; 
Church of Saint Augustin; Hospital Beau- 
jon; the Park de Monceaux; Russian 
Church; Barrier de TEtoile; Arc de Tri- 
omphe; Champs Elys4es; Palace of In- 
idustr^^; Diorama; Palace de I’ElysAc. 

1th Day. — Palace of the Legislative 
Body; the Tnvalides; Tomb of Napoleon 
(kitchens, plans, and church); Champ de 
Mars; Military School; Fountain of the 
Roe de Qrenelle; the Ministry of the In¬ 
terior, of Public Works, of War; Etat- 
Major; Council of State; ruins of Palace 
of the I.egion of Honor. 

8/A Day .—Roe de Rivoli; the Tower 
Saint Jacques la Boncherie; Fountain de 
laVictoire; Saint Michael Bridge; Saint 
Michael Fountain; Boulevard ^int Mi¬ 
chael ; Clnny Museum ; Sorbonne; Col¬ 
lege of France. 

9/A Day. — Notre Dame de Lorette; 
Cemetery Montmartre; Bois de Bou¬ 
logne. 

10/A Day. — Museum of Artillery ; 
Church of Saint Solpice; Mayoralty; 
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Fountain of Saint Sul pice; the Luxem« 
bourg (palace, museum, and garden); 
Pantheon; Library of Saint Genevieve ; 
Boulevard Saint Michael. 

11^4 Day. —Val de Grace; Observatory; 
Deaf and Dumb Institution; Wine Mar¬ 
ket ; Botanical Gardens; the Arsenal (li- 
brarj’); Place Royale. 

12/A Day. —Conservatory of Arti; Ecole 
Turgot; Church of Saint Nicolas - dea - 
Champs ; Synagogue ; the Temple ; 
Square of the Temple; Market of the 
Temple; Archives. 

13/4 Day. —La P6tite Californio; Horse 
Market; Bicetre; Salpetri^re ; Hospital 
of the Quinze-Vingts; the Biadeleine. 

14/4 Day .—Mazas; Cemetery of Phre 
la Chaise; Place dn Trone; Vincennes. 

15/4 Day .—Versailles (muMum, garden, 
and battlements). 

SighU of Paris for eight days: 

1st Day .—The Madeleine; Boulevards; 
Place Vendome ; Court of Justice and the 
Sciences; Passage de rOp4ra; Passage 
des Princes; the Bourse; Imperial Libra¬ 
ry; Passage des Panoramas; Gate Saint 
Denis; Gate Saint Martin ; ^nservatory 
of Arts; Chateau d’Eau; Barrack of Prince 
Eugene; Column of July. 

^ Day .—Bois de Boulogne; Champ de 
Mars; Military School; Hotel des In- 
valides; Administration of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs ; Legislative Body; Church of Saint 
Clotilde; Church of Saint Germain des 
Pr4s; Palace of the State Council; ruins 
of the Palace of the Legion of Honor; 
Bridge of Solferino; Garden of the Tuil- 
eries; Rue de Castiglione. 

3d Day. —Boulevard Malesherbes; Park 
de Monceaux; Russian Church; Beaigon 
Hospital; Arc de Triomphe de TEtoile; 
Champs Elys^es ; Palace de I’Elys^e ; 
Palace of Industry; Place de la Concorde; 
Church of the Assumption; Church Saint 
Roche; Rue de Rivoli. 

4th Day. — Church of Saint Eustache; 
Mlieat Market; Central Markets; Square 
and Fountain of the Innocents; Tower of 
Saint Jacques de la Boncherie; Saint Ger¬ 
main rAuxerrois; Palais Royal (galler¬ 
ies and garden); the Louvre (museum 
of ancient and modern painting; museum 
of ancient and modem sculpture; mu¬ 
seum of the sovereigns). 
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6/4 Day .—Bridge of the Saints P4res; 
Palace of the Fine Arts; Palace of the In¬ 
stitute; Museum of Artillery; Fountain 
of the Rue de Grenelle; Church of Saint 
Sulpice; Fountain of Saint Sulpice; the 
Luxembourg (palace, museum, and gar¬ 
den) ; the Pantheon. 

6/4 Day. — Pont Neuf; City Hall and 
Library; Bridge d'Arcole; Palace of Jus¬ 
tice; Tribunal of Commerce; Prefecture 
of Police; Notre Dame; Hotel Dieu; 
Fountain of Saint Michael; Cluny Mu¬ 
seum ; School of Medicine. 

7/4 Day. — Wine Market; Botanical 
Gardens; Column of July; Cemetery of 
Phro la Chaise; Place du Trune. 

8/4 Day .—Versailles (palace and gar¬ 
dens). 

For two days: 

1st Day. — The Madeleine; Boulevard 
Malesherbes; Park do Monceaux; Rus¬ 
sian Church; Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile; 
Champs Elys^ ; Palace of Industry; 
Diorama; Palace de I'Elys^e; Place da 
la Concorde; the Garden and ruins of the 
Tuileries; the Louvre; Palais Royal (gal¬ 
leries- and garden); Imperial Library; 
Saint Germain I’Auxerrois; Palace of Jus¬ 
tice; Tribunal of Commerce; Notre Dame; 
Tower Saint Jacques de la Boncherie; 
Fountain de la Victoire; Square and 
Fountain of the Innocents; Place de la 
Bourse; Boulevards des ItalieUs. 

2d Day, — Place Vendome ; Adminis¬ 
tration of Justice and of the Finances; 
Bridge de la Concorde; Palace of the 
I^gulative Body; Administration of For¬ 
eign Affairs; the Invalides; Fountain of 
the Rue de Grenelle; Church of Saint 
Sulpice; the Luxembourg (palace, muse¬ 
um, and garden); Library of Saint Gene¬ 
vieve ; the Pantheon; Botanical Gardens; 
Column of July; Place du Trone; Bou¬ 
levards ; Barrack of Prince Eugene; Cha¬ 
teau d’Eau; Gate Saint Martin; Gate 
Saint Denis. 

For one day: 

The Madeleine; Faubourg Saint Ho- 
nore; Palace d’Elys^e; Avenue de Ms- 
rigny et Champs Elyses; Arc de Tri¬ 
omphe ; Palace of Industry; Place de la 
Concorde; Garden and ruins of the Tuil¬ 
eries ; the Louvre; the Palais Royal (gal¬ 
leries and garden); Imperial Libruy; 
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8qvare and Fountain of the Innocents; 
Tower Saint Jacques de la Boncherie; 
City Hall; Tribunal of Commerce; Notre 
Ikmc; Palace of the Luxembourg (gar¬ 
den) ; the Pantheon; Botanical Gardens; 
Boolevards; Barrack of Prince Eugene; 
Chateau d'^u; Gate Saint Martin; Gate 
Saint Denis. 

Dayg and houn when the MuBevmt^ Mon- 
Meats, and Libraries may be seen: 

Arc de Triomjphe de VEtoUe^ at the place 
of the same name.—Address the Invalid 
of the Guard for permission to mount to 
the summit. A small pour boire is neces¬ 
sary. 

Ar$enal^ Rue de I'Orme, is not open to 
the public. 

iJibrary of the Arsenal^ Rue de Sully.— 
Open every day from 10 to 3 o’clock, ex¬ 
cept on Sundays and holidays. 

Library of ike City of Paris, at the City 
Hall, Rue Lobau.-i^pen every day from 
10 to 3 o’clock, except Sundays and holi¬ 
days. 

Ubrary of the College of Law, Place of 
the Pantheon.—Open every day to the 
students from 10 to 3 o’clock, except Sun¬ 
days and holidays.' 

Ubrary of the School of Medscine, Roe 
de I’Ecole de Mddecin. — Open to the 
scholars every day from 10 to 3 o’clock, 
except Sundays and holidays, and in the 
evenings from 7 to 10 o’clock. 

LSfwy of the Institute, Quai Conti, 21.— 
Open only to academicians, or to persons 
introduced by one of them. 

Ubrary of the Universky, at the Sor- 
honne, street of the same name.—Open 
every day, except Sundays and holidays, 
from 10 to 8 o’clock. 

Ubrary of the Louvre, at the Palace of 
the Louvre, is not public. Permission to 
work there should be demanded of the 
Minister of State, by a letter indicating the 
cause of the request. 

Imperial Ubrary, Rue Richelieu, 68.— 
Open every day to readers from 10 to 4 
o’clock, except Sundays; open to the pub¬ 
lic Tuesdays and Fridays of each week at 
the same hours. 

Library of Mazarin, at the Institute, 
Quai Conti, 21.—Open every day except 
Sundays and holidays, from 10 to 3 o’clock. 

Ubrary of Ste. Genevieve, Place of the 
Pantheon.— -Open every day, except Sun¬ 


days and holidays, from 10 to 3 o’clock, 
and in the evening from 6 to 10 o’clock. 

Bois de Boulogne, —^The gates are always 
open. 

Bois de Vincennes. —^This wood is always 
open. 

The Bourse, at the place of the same 
name, is open every day, except Sundays 
and holidays, from 1 to 5 o’clock. 

Catacombs are no longer open to the 
public. Two or three times a year a cer¬ 
tain number of persons are allowed to vis¬ 
it them with tickets delivered by the Chief 
Engineer of the Mines, who must be ad¬ 
dressed at the City HaU. 

Chateau de Vincennet. —Visible every 
day from 12 to 4 o’clock, with a permit 
from the Director of Artillery at the Ad¬ 
ministration pf War. 

College of France, Rue des Ecoles.—^Ad¬ 
dress the concierge (pour boire'). 

Colonne Venddme, Place Venddme.—De¬ 
stroyed during the Commune, May 16tb. 

Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. —The 
galleries of collections and machines are 
open gratuitously to the public Sundays 
and Thursdays from 10 to 4 o’clock; Mon¬ 
days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays the price 
is one franc. The library is open every 
day, except Monday, from 10 to 4 o’clock. 

de Ville. —^Burned May 24th, by the 
Communists, at the entrance of the govern¬ 
ment troops. To be rebuilt. 

Hdtel des InvaUdcs.—^vexy day, except 
Sundays, firom 11 to 5 o’clock, with a per¬ 
mit from the governor. There is mass 
every Sunday in the Church of St. Louis 
at 12 o’clock, with an accompaniment of 
mUitary music. The dome and the tomb 
of Napoleon are open to the public on 
Monday and Thursday from 12 to 3 o’clock, 
and the other days from 1 to 4 o’clock, 
by permission from the governor. The 
gallery of the plans in relief of the prin¬ 
cipal strong-holds of France is only open 
from the Ist of May to the 15th of June 
of each year, to persons with tickets de¬ 
livered by the President of the Committee 
of Fortifications, at the Administration of 
War. 

Institute of France, Quai Conti, 21.—Ev¬ 
ery day, except Sundays and holidays, 
from 11 to 1 o’clock. 

Institution desJeunes^A vevgles. Boulevard 
des Invalides, 56.—Wednesday frx)m 1 to 6 
o’clock, with a passport from the director. 
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For the public exercises of music which 
take place four or five times a year, a tick¬ 
et is necessary from the director. 

B(^nical Gardms^ Place TVaIhubert and 
Rue Geoffrey St. Hilaire.—Open every 
day from morning until evening. The 
Menagerie is open in winter from 11 o’clock 
until dark, and in summer from 10 to 6 
o’clock. 

Jai'din dea TuUeries. — Open every day 
from morning until night. The private 
gardens are only accessible during the ab¬ 
sence of the court. During the summer 
there is music every day at 5 o’clock. 

Jcnrdin du Palcu»~Royal .—This garden, 
considered a passage, is open from early 
in the morning until midnight. 

Muaee du Luxembourg .—Open every day, 
except Monday, from 10 to 4; o’clock. 

Muaie du LouxreJ —Open to the public 
every day, except Monday, from 10 to 4 
o’clock. The Museum of Painting is open 
for study every day until 6 o’clock in sum¬ 
mer, and until dark in winter. 

Notre Dame .—^The treasure is to be seen 
every day from 12 to 4 o’clock, by means 
of a ticket delivered by one of the priests 
for 50 c. 

Palais de Justice^ Boulevard du Palais.— 
Destroyed by the Communists May 24th. 

Pal^ de la Legion d'ffonneur, Rue dc 
Lille, 64. — Burned by the Communists 
May 24th. 

Palais de VIndustrie^ and Champs Elysees. \ 
—Open every day from morning until 
evening; to strangers after having showed 
their passports, or to persons furnished 
with permits delivered by the Minister of 
State. 

Palais des Beaux-ArU, Rue Bonaparte, 
14.—Open every day. 

Palais des TutferiM.^The greater part 
destroyed during the civil war. 

Palais Boyal,-—The galleries and the 
garden are open every day from morning 
until midnight. The interior of the palace 
is not public. 

Palais du Luxembourg. —Visible every 
day from 10 to 4 o’clock, except during the 
sessions of the Senate. 

Parc de Monceaux .—Open every day 
from morning until evening. 

Prisons .—Are only visible to persons 
furnished with a special permit from the 
Prefect of the Police. 

Sainte Chapdle.—TQ be seen every day, 
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except Sundays and holidays, frem 11 to 4 
o’clock, with a permit from the Mimstei 
of State. 

Sorbonne .—The amphitheatres are open 
during the hours of the races. They have 
nothing remarkable. The church is only 
open the entire day on Sundays and holi¬ 
days; during the week it is open in the 
morning until 9 o’clock, and in the after¬ 
noon from 1 to 3 o’clock. To see well the 
tomb of Richelieu it is necessary to give a 
pourboire to the guardian. 

Theabres.—The theatres are all open 
every evening, with the exception oi the 
opera of the Theatre Italien. The repre¬ 
sentations commence usually from 6 to 8 
o’clock. 

The first theatre of any importance in 
Paris was Le Theatre Illustre, althoa^ 
theatrical performances were ^ven in 
Paris 200 years anterior to this date. The 
company was formed Jiy Molihre, the au¬ 
thor. Louis XIV., being much pleased 
with their performances, assigned them a 
theatre in the Palace of the Louvre. Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu built them one also in the 
Palais Royal. Theatres rapidly augment¬ 
ed during the reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI.; in fact, there were so many that 
none of them were capable of paying ex¬ 
penses. Napoleon I. suppressed them all 
but nine, having compensated the others. 
Under Louis XVIII. there was an annual 
sum allotted out of the civil list toward tb« 
support of the principal theatres. After 
the days of Corneille and Racine the drama 
assumed a languishing position in Paris, 
until it was restored to its pristine glory 
by the genius of Rachel. Until the reign 
of Louis XIV. all female characters wen 
personified by men. The* immortal Tahna 
was the first who inaugurated the present 
correctness in both dross and manners of 
the French stage. 

All the theatres of Paris pay a tax to 
the government of ten per cent. Of their 
receipts. Last year the income to the 
government from this source was neariy 
$200,000, while the government voted 
$300,000 to sustain the principal on« fix 
^e purpose of cultivating the claraic pro¬ 
ductions of the stage, the knowledge of 
the Italian language, and the lighter styles 
of national music. The government also 
awards large premiums to the four beet 
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pieces reprssented every year. There are 
BOW aboat 25 theatres, and. 150 different 
places of amusement in Paris and vicinity, 
all of which are open during the summer 
season, made up of gardens, caf4^x>ncerts, 
etc. They are all well regulated; guards 
sad policemen furnished by the govern¬ 
ment outside and in. To secure seats dur¬ 
ing the day, you must pay twenty-five per 
cent more than if you buy your tickets in 
the evening; but it should invariably be 
done, if there be any excitement; other¬ 
wise you must /aU into line, with two or 
three bandied persons in advance of you. 
The police arrangements at the theatre are 
fo admirable that the least confusion is 
■voided. If you proceed in a hired car¬ 
riage, it is necessary that you should pay 
hdbre you arrive at the theatre to avoid 
delay at the door. If your carriage is call¬ 
ed and you are not waiting, it must pass 
on and take its tom again. Gentlemen 
without ladies generally take orchestra 
Halls, or seats in the side balcony; with 
ladies, in the stalls of the balcony. The 
prices vary from 50 to fifty cents in the 
difierent ^uses. The principal places of 
aaiaaement are, 

The AcademU NeUionale de Mutique .— 
This establishment is in the hands of the 
government. The operas and ballets pre¬ 
sented hen are miequaled. The Corps de 
Ballet an the leading dancers in Paris, 
vhile the choristers an pupils of the Con- 
•ervstbin de Musique. Performances, 
Moodays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. This 
opera-hMise will hold 2000 people. In case 
of fin on the stage, the audience is cut off 
fo>m danger by an iron curtain. 

Thfedtr€^Italien,ioir the production of the 
Italian Opera, will bold 1400 persons. Per- 
fcrmances, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. First boxes, $2; orchestra 
Halls, f2; balcony sides, f2; in fh>nt, $1 
75; parquette, $1. 

Tkidtre de VOpera Comique, Place des 
Itsliens, capable of accommodating 1500 
penoos. To every other box then is a 
HnsU saloon, when refreshments may be 
had between the acts. The air is supplied 
fiom the cellar, when, in summer time, 
H b cooled by ice; the foul air finding 
^gms from openings in the ceiling. This 
boose receives $50,000 from the govem- 
>oent per smmm for the purpose of enconr- 
'■ging the lighter s^let of natioiuil mosic. 


I Theatre Fran^aii, or Comedie Ftanfais. 
—^The performances at this theatre are 
considend the standard of the whole coun¬ 
try', and the government devotes $50,000 
annually to the maintenance of the legiti¬ 
mate drama at this estabUshment. It is 
situated on Rue Richelieu, at the Palais 
Royal. Dnmas’s, Scribe’s, and formerly 
Victor Hugo’s productions were brought 
out here in very fine style. The theatre 
is capable of accommodating 1200 persons. 
Prices of admission are, highest price, $1 
80; lowest 50 cents. 

Thidtre de VOdeon, at second 

Theatre Francois.—This u one of the most 
splendid houses in Paris, capable of hold¬ 
ing 1600 persons. An imperial and essen¬ 
tially literary establishment; it receives 
from government a subsidy of $20,000, 
with rent free. The emperor has there a 
private box, and his majesty, as well as 
the empress, have often sanctioned with 
their presence the many successful pro¬ 
ductions which have of late years l^n 
brought out at this magnificent place of 
amusement. Under the intelligent direc¬ 
tion of the present manager, M. de la Rour 
nat, it has proved not an unworthy rival 
of the first Theatre Francois in a series of 
remarkable plays, often dne to the pen of 
writers heretofore unknown, whom M. de 
la Rounat, in the true spirit of an artist, 
welcomed to his stage. One of these plays, 
Let TegUmaU des Cesar Girodoi, was per¬ 
formed two or three hundred times, and 
Le Marquis de Vellemer, by George Sand, 
met this last season with unprecedented 
sncceas, drawing nightly crowded audi¬ 
ences for several consecutive months. 

Thidire Lyiique, Burned during the 
seven days’ combat in the streets of Paris, 
May, 1871. 

Theatre du Gymnate, situated on the Bou¬ 
levard bonne Nonvelle, opened in 1820, 
under the patronage of the Dnebesse du 
Berri. It was in this bouse that the works 
of Scribe were first presented to an admir¬ 
ing public. 

TJUdtre de la Porte 8t. Martin, on the 
Boulevard St. Martin. This theatre was 
burned to the ground during the terrible 
seven days’ conflict between the Ck>mmu* 
nists and government troops. 
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Thidtre du Vaudeville, Boulevard des Ca- 
pucines, devoted to the production of vau^ 
devilles. The company is very fine. The 
house is capable of holding 1200 persons. 

Theatre des Variith, Boulevi^ Mont¬ 
martre, capable of holding 1200 persons. 
The company is very good. 

Thiaire de VAmbigu Comique, Boulevard 
St. Martin, for the production of melodram¬ 
as and vaudevilles. The house is large, 
capable of holding 2000 persons. 

Theatre du Pakds Rogal, formerly Thea¬ 
tre Montansier, situated at the northwest 
comer of the Palais Royal; has an excel¬ 
lent company, but is very small. Vaude¬ 
villes and farces only are produced here. 

Thkdtre Natimale de Cirque, Boulevard 
do Temple, for the representation of mili¬ 
tary pieces and vaudevilles. Company is 
excellent. 

Thidtre des FoUesDramatique, Boulevard 
du Temple. Burned at the fall of the Com¬ 
mune. 

Thidire de la GaiU, Boulevard du Tem¬ 
ple.—Melodramas and vaudevilles are pro¬ 
duced here. The house will hold nearly 
2000 persons. 

TiUdire Beaumarchais, Boulevard Beau¬ 
marchais. 

Theatre du Luxembourg, near the Jardin 
du Luxembourg, for vaudevilles. 

Thedtre des Funambules, Boulevard do 
Temple. — Performances here consist of 
ropeAlancing and other gymnastio exer¬ 
cises, with a clown. Prices, 80 cents and 
6 cents. 

Cirque NaBonale, Boulevard des Filles du 
Calvaire, open only in the winter season. 
Performances are exclusively equestrian, 
and very good. Prices, 40 and 20 cents. 

Cirque NaHonale, a beautiful polygonal 
building, capable of holding 6000 persons. 
It is situated in the Champs £lys4es, near 
the fountains of Rond Point. 

Cirque NatUmale, opened August, 1865, 
is situated in the Boulevard du Temple, 
near the Boulevard Prince Engine; it is 
one of the largest and most beantif^ cir¬ 
cuses in the world. 


There are numerous smaller theatres, I 
such as the Folies Nouvelle, Cluneg, Folies 
Dramatique, Chateau d'Eau, Menus •PlaL \ 
sirs, the performances of which are an¬ 
nounced in all the daily journals. Con-1 
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certs and balls are also given nearly ev¬ 
ery evening at the Valentiiio; audienoe 
^^mixed.'^ 

There are concert-rooms, spectacle con¬ 
certs, and puppet-shows; but nothing of 
importance to occupy the time of a travel¬ 
er, if we except the numerous caf^acon- 
certs, or caf^s-chantants, open on the Boule¬ 
vard du Temple in winter, and the Champs 
Elys5es in summer. Here you are accom¬ 
modated in the open air with something to 
eat or drink, while listening to scraps of 
operas or songs. There is no ticket of ad¬ 
mission necessary, but every person, on 
entering, is expected to order some re¬ 
freshments. Some of the performers oc¬ 
casionally pass through the audience to 
collect a trifle from the pleased listener. 

Thidtre Imphiat du Chatelet, —^This hoots 
will hold 8500 people. It was finished in 
1862. Representations every evening. 

Thedtre des Fantames Parisiennes.’— 
Founded in 1866. 

Foties-Marigng, on the Champs Elys^ 

Thidtre 8amt~Germam, Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. 

Concerts, —Concerts of the Conservakm 
de Musique take place every fortnight, 
from January until April, at 2 Rue Berg^ 
The music here is chiefly instrumental, and 
the selections are taken from the celebrated 
classic composers, quality, not quantity, be¬ 
ing alone consider^. 

Concerts des Champs Elysies take place 
every evening during the summer season. 

Concerts du Chalet des lies in the Bob 
de Boulogne, open several times a week 
during the summer. 

Concerts du Casino, 16 Rue Cadet — 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Besides these there are other concerts at 
which nearly all the leading musicians of 
every country may be heard; these are, 
the Salle Erar^ 13 Rue de Mail (the finest); 
the SaUe Plegel, 22 Rochechonart, and tte 
SaUe Herz, 88 ]^e de la Victoire. 

PtMic Balls, —Bal Wagram, Ancienne 
Maison Dourlans, 41 Avenue Wagram, 
near the Arc de Triomphe d’Etoile. Danc¬ 
ing every night in tlie gardens or in the 
hall, according to the weather. Every 
Thursday grand f&te, illumination, fire¬ 
works. 

Cafi Glacier, open through the day.— 
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Games of every description, shooting-gal- 
lerr. The admission is free. 6000 per- 
eoos can be accommodated in the magnifi¬ 
cent new hall and gardens, which are the 
largest in Paris. 

In winter the Bah Maaquh cfe V Opera 
take place every Saturday night, begin¬ 
ning in the middle of December and con- 
tiniiing nntil Mardi gra»y or the Tuesday 
before Ash-Wednesday. 

At the Cosmo there are balls on Sundays, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. This 
is not a place where gentlemen can take 
tkeir wives or sisters. 

The MabUle, or Jardin des FUun^ shonld 
be visited in the evening. Every thing 
that taste and skill could do has been done 
to make it a fairy scene of enchantment. 
In a beautifhl semicircular building is 
seated a well-condocted orchestra, around 
which the “ gayest of the gay” whirl them- 
^Ives through the mazes of the waltz, pol¬ 
ks, and mazourka. As the dances are, as 
a general thing, considered a little loose, it 
is unnecessary to say the gentleman trav¬ 
eler b not expected to join in the amuse¬ 
ment of the dancers, although we see no 
harm in looking on if in company with mar¬ 
ried ladies. It may be that ** chilling re¬ 
serve” b not a characteristic of the ladies 
wrho frequent these gardens; still, every 
thing b conducted with a proper regard 
fiw public decency. Kecesses, Imwers, and 
groves every where meet the eye, while 
mnltitades of gas-lights twinkle through 
the grass, or illuminate the Chinese lan¬ 
terns festooned from the tr&es. You have 
slso a shooting-gallery, Chinese billiard- 
tables, a cafe and restaurant, where you 
may enjoy your coffbe, beer, wine, or ci¬ 
gars ; admission, francs. 

The Chaerie des IMas^ which in winter 
aesson takes the name of Prado^ b a ball¬ 
room mostly frequented by the students of 
the Latin Quarter, where they meet their 
frir but frail companions; dancing Mon¬ 
days, Thursdays, and Sundays. 

Steamboats .—Small steamboats ply reg¬ 
ularly between Paris and Saint Cloud dur¬ 
ing the summer season, starting from the 
Quai d'Orsay. Fare, 1 franc. A service 
of omnibus steamboats was formed between 
Percy and Saint Cloud in 1866. 

BoUteiiyg. — Paris b the head of eight 
lines of railway belonging to five com- I 
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panics. The Chemin de fer de CWnflirr, 
which does not extend beyond the city, b 
conducted by a common magistrate. 

Chemin de fer de Ceinture^ Central 
Adminbtration, Rue d’Amsterdam.—This 
railway unites the depots of the Chemins 
de rOuest, du Nord, de I’Est, de Lyon, 
and d’Orleans. 

Chemins de fer de VEst^ Railway Station 
on the Place de Strasbourg, at the upper 
extremity of the Boulevard of the same 
name.—The direct line from Paris to Mul- 
bonse has an especial depot, situated on 
the left and behind the principal building. 
The Railway de Vincennes and de la Va- 
renne Saint Maur, which belongs also to 
the Company de I’Est, has its particular 
depot on the Place de la Bastille. 

lai Central Bureau^ 7 and 9 Rue de Bou- 
loi. 2d Central Bureau^ 34 Boulevard S4- 
bastopol, and 47 and 49 Rue Quincamproix. 
Sri Central Bureau^ Place de la Bastille (d6- 
pdt of the Railway de Vincennes). 4/A 
Central Bureau^ 6 Place Saint Sulpicc. 
Spccbl omnibuses at each bureau. 

Chemins de fer de Lyon et de la Medker^ 
ranee .—Railway Station on the Boulevard 
Mazas, at the end of the Rue de Lyon. 

Bureaux. —44 Rue Neuve des Mathur- ' 
ins; 1 Rue Rossini; 6Rae Coq Heron; 59 
Rue Bonaparte, and 12 Place Saint Sul- 
pice; 6 and 7 Boulevard de Strasbourg; 

6 Rue Rambuteau. Omnibuses leave these 
bureaux for the dApot before the departure 
of each train. 

Chemins de fer du Nord .—Railway Sta¬ 
tion, 18 Place Roubaix. 

Bureaux. —Hotel du Louvre, Rue de Ri- 
voli; Rue Saint Martin, impasse de la 
Planchette; Hotel Meurice, 228 Rue de 
Rivoli; Hotel Bedford, 17 and 19 Rue do 
1’Arcade; Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, 211 
Rue St. Honorc; 59 Rue Bonaparte; 33 
Boulevard de Sebastopol; Hotel des Trois 
Empereurs, 170 Rue de Rivoli ; 6 Place de 
la ^urso; 3 Rue Chariot. Omnibuses 
for the depot may be found at each of these 
stations. 

Chemins de fer d" Orleans .—Railway Sta¬ 
tion, 7 Boulevard de THopital. 

Bureaux .—130 Rue ^int Honor6; 8 
Rue de Londres; 5 Rue Le Pelletier; 7 
Rue de Babylone; 28 Rue Notre Damo 
des Victoires; 30 Rue Notre Dame de 
Nazareth; 6 Place Saint Sulpice; 7 Place 
de la Madeleine. 
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Chemifu de fer de V Quest. —Lines of Nor¬ 
mandie, Auteuil, Versailles, St, Germain, 
and Argcnteuil Station, 124 Kne Saint La- 
zare and 9 Rue d’Amsterdam. 

Lines of Bretagne and Versailles Sta¬ 
tion, 44 Boulevard Montparnasse. 

Bureaux. —For the depot Saint Lazare, 
Place do la Bourse ; Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle ; Pointe Sainte Eustache; Place 
du Chatelet (one departure only fur the 
last trains after the close of the theatre); 
2 Place Saint Andr6 des Arts. 

For the depot Montparnasse, 2 Place 
du Palais Royal; Place de la Bourse; Rue 
Suint Martin ; 4 Rue Bourtibourg. 

Ckemin de fer de JSceaux et SOrtay .— 
Railway Station at the former Barribre 
d’Enfer. 

Special omnibuses, 4 Rue Drouot; 19 
Rue de Clichy, by the Place des Victoires 
et la Bourse; Place Saint Sulpice, and 130* 
Rue Saint Honor6, by the Pont Neuf. 

The omnibus lines A. (?., X, /I. X., and 
the MofUrouffiennes^ conduct from all points 
of Paris to the d6p6t. 

TTie Boulevards. —The most frequented 
of the Boulevards of Paris extends, under 
different names, from the Bastile to the 
Madeleine. It comprehends starting from 
the Bastile. 

The Boulevard Beceusuarchais (759 yards 
in length, from the Colonne de Juillet to 
the Rue Saint S^bastien on the right, to 
the Rue du Pont aux Choux on the left); 
on the right, houses built on lands belong¬ 
ing to the Hotel Beaumarchais; on the 
left, small Hotel de Ninon de PEnclos, 
Theatre Beaumarchais, recently restored 
and enlarged; also the streets du Pas do 
la Mule, Saint Gilles, and des Tournelles. 

The Boulevard des FUles du Calvaire (325 
yards in length). 

The Boulevard du Temple (542 yards in 
length): on the right. Cirque Nationale, 
Boulevard du Prince Engine, Boulevard 
des Amandiers, Rue du Faubourg du Tem¬ 
ple, Barrack of the Prince Eugene; on the 
left, Turc Garden, Th5&tre Dejazet, Pas¬ 
sage Vcnd5me, Th6atre Robin. 

The Boulevard Smnt Martin (700 yards 
long); on the right, Fountain du Chateau 
d’Eau, Boulevard do Magenta, Grand Caf6 
de Paris, Theatres des Folies Dramatique, 
de PAmbigu et de la Porte Saint Martin. 

The Boulevard ScdiU Deeds (271 yards in 
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length, from, the Gate Saint Martin to tho 
Gate Saint Denis); on the right. Rue du 
Faubourg St. Martin, l^ulevard de Stras¬ 
bourg et Rue du Faubourg Saint Denis; 
on the left. Rue Saint Martin, Boulevard 
de Sebastopol et Rue Saint Denis. 

The Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle (379 yards, 
from the Rue St. Denis to the Rue Bonne 
Nouvelle); on the right. Palace Bonne 
Nouvelle, of which the cellars are occu¬ 
pied by a market, the ground floor by 
a large bazaar, and the upper stories by 
the Caf6 de France, Theatre du Gymnase ; 
on the left, Rue Notre Dame de Bonne 
Nouvelle, in which is abo a church ,of the 
same name. 

The Boulevard PoUsonniere (379 yards in 
length): on the right. Bazaar du Voyage, 
Maison Barbedienne for bronzes, Restau¬ 
rant Vuchetto; on the left. Stores du Pro- 
phete, Des tapis d’Aubusson, and Bazaar 
of French Industry. 

The Boulevard Montmartre (278 yards in 
length, from the street Montmartre to the 
streets Druot and Richelieu); splendid 
caf^s on the right and left; on the left, 
Th6atre des Vari5t5s, Passage des Pano¬ 
ramas, Rue Vivienne, Messrs. Goupil and 
Co.’s store of engravings, and the Petit 
Journal. 

The Boulevard des Jtaliens (596 yards 
long, from the streets Druot on the right 
and Richelieu on the left to the Pavilion 
de Hanovre on the left and the Rue de la 
Chauss^e d’Antin on the right) b the ren¬ 
dezvous for Parbian fashion: on tho right 
side, exhibition rooms of the Disderi pho¬ 
tographs; Theatre Cleverman, successor 
of Robert Hondin and Hamilton; Passage 
de I’Opera; Rue le Pelletier, in which is the 
principal entrance to the Opera; Rues La- 
fitte and Taitbout; Cafe Riche; Restaurant 
Tortoni; Restaurant of the Maison-Dor6e; 
Th6atre des Fantabies Parisiennes, No. 
26; house of the armorer Devbme, Rue do 
Helder and the Cafe Foy; on the left side. 
Cafe Cardinal; Passage des Princes; Catt 
du Grand Balcon, behind which is the 
Opera Comique; Rues de Chobeul and do 
la Michodi^re, leading to the Thdatre Ital- 
ien and the Pavilion de Hanovre, occupied 
by the jeweler Chriatophle, on the corner 
of the Rue Louis le Grand. 

The Boulevard des Capucin'^s (542 yards 
in length, from the Pavilion de Hanovre 
and the Rue de la Chauss5e d'Antin to the 
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fioe da Lazembourg); on the left, photo¬ 
graphic saloons of Mayer and Pierson, 
confectioner Boissier, stores de Tahan, 
Boe de la Paix, stores of Alphonse Gi- 
roQZ, in the place of the former Hotel des 
Affaires Etrang^res; on tiie right, the new 
Opera, the Grand Hotel, the Jockey Club, 
etc. 

The Boulevard de la Madeleine (217 yards 
in length); on the left, Cit4 Vind^, stores 
of Le Goupy, Gouache, des Trois Quarti^ 
ers, mourning store of Sainte Madeleine; 
on the right. Rues de S5ze, Gaudot do 
Manroy, and de la Ferme des Mathurins; 
at the end of the boulevard is the Place 
(le la Madeleine, surrounding .the church 
of the same name. 

The new roads formed by the reunion 
of the old exterior bouleva^ with other 
itieets are (on the right bank); 

The Boulevard de Berctfj from the 
Wharves de Bercy and de la Rap4e to the 
Bne de Charenton; the Boulevard de Beu- 
idjf, from the Roe de Charenton to the 
Boe Picpiis; the Boulevard de Picpm^ from 
the Roe de Picpns to the Cours de Vin- 
enmes; the Boidevard de Charonm^ firom 
the Cours de Vincennes to the Roe des 
Bats, and to the projected boulevard of 
Philippe Auguste; the Boulevard MenU- 
rnnUnU^ from the Rue des Rats to the Rue 
Oberkampf and to the Chauss^ de Menil- 
montant; the Boulevard de Belleville^ from 
the Chanss^e de Mdnilmontant to the 
Roes do Faubourg, du Temple, and de Par- 
u; the Boulevard de la viUetU^ from the 
Hoes da Faubourg, du Temple, and de 
Paris, to the Rues de Chateau Landon and 
des Vertus; the Boulevard de la ChapeUe, 
horn the Rues Chateau Landon and des 
Vertus to the Boulevard de Magenta and 
to the Rae des Poissonniers; the Boulevard 
de Rockechouart, from the Rues du Fau- 
hoarg Poissonni6re and des Poissonniers 
to the Rue and the Chaussde des Martyrs; 
the Boulevard de CUcky, from the Rue and 
the Cbauss^e des Martyrs to the place of 
the ancient barrier of Clichy; tlie Boule- 
nrd det Batigndles^ from the Rue de 
Clichy and the Grande Rue des Batign- 
oUes to the Rues do Rochcr and de Ldvis; 
the Boulevard de Courcellea, from the Rues 
da Rocher and de L4vis to the crossway 
lonned by the meeting of the Avenues de 
Wagram and des Temes, and to the Rue 
da Faubourg Saint Honor6: (on the left 


bank), the Boulevard de la Gare^ from the 
Wharves de la Gare and d’Austerlitz to the 
Rue d’Austerlitz; the Boulevard d^lvry, 
from the Hue d’Austerlitz to the route de 
Choissy and the Place de la Barrihre d’lta- 
lie; the Boulevard d^Italie^ from the Place 
d’ltalie to the Rue de la Sant6; the Bou¬ 
levard Saint Jacques^ from the Rue de la 
SantA to the Place de la Barrihre d’Enfer; 
the Boulevard dEnftr^ from the Place 
d’Enfer to the Boulevard Montparnasse; 
the Boulevard de Monironge^ from the Bou¬ 
levard d’Enfer to the Place de la Barrihre 
du Maine; the Boulevard de Vaugirard, 
from the Place du Maine to the Hue de 
Sevres and the Avenue de Breteuil; the 
Boulevard de GreneUe^ from the Rue de 
Sevres to the Wharves d’Orsay and do 
Grenelle. 

The old interior boulevards of the left 
bank are : the Boulevard de VHopitnl (1552 
yards), beginning at the Place Walhubert, 
between the Botanical Gardens on the 
right, and the d6pot of the Chemin de fer 
d’Orleans on the left (on the right, Boule¬ 
vard Saint Marcel, and church of the same 
name; on the left, Abattoir de Yillejuif); 
the Boulevard dee Gobelins (927 yards), a 
continuation of the Boulevard de l’H6pi- 
tal, and united to the old Boulevard extiri- 
eur d'JtaHe; the Boulevard Saint Jacques 
(980 yards), from the Rue do la Glaciijre 
to the ancient Barri^re d’Enfer, and to 
which have been united the Boulevards de 
la Glaciere^de la Santl, and dArcueU (on 
this last is the railway station of the Che¬ 
min de fer de Soeaux); the Boulevard 
dEnfer (920 yards), lost during a great 
part of its extent in the old Boulevard de 
Monirouge; the Boulevard du Montparnasse 
(1877 yards); on the left, railway station 
of the Chemins de fer de I’Ouest et de Ver¬ 
sailles, and the Chauss6e du Maine; the 
Boulevard des Invalides (1354 yards), form¬ 
ing the prolongation of the preceding bou¬ 
levard, and ending at the junction of the 
Rue de Grenelle Saint Germain w’ith the 
corner of the Esplanade des Invalides 
(on the left, imperial establishment des 
Jeunes Aveugles, column of the Place de 
BreteuU, the new Church Saint Fran 9 oia 
Xavier, Avenues do Villars and dc Tonr- 
ville, Hotel des Invalides; on the right. 
Gothic tower of the chapel of the Convent 
des Oiseaux). On the right bank of the 
Seine are the Boulevards de la Contrescarps 
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and Bourdon (of 650 and 759 yards), from 
the Place de la Bastille to the Seine. 

The New Bouievarde. —The new boule¬ 
vards opened since 1854 in all directions 
are: 

The Boulewxrd de Stra^xmrg (921 yards), 
from the D5pot of Strasbourg to the Bou¬ 
levard Saint Denis; in the lower part, 
Caf^s du Dix Neuvifeme Sifecle, des Mille 
Colonnes, and de I’Eldorado. 

The Boulevard de Sebastopol^ fh>m the 
Boulevard Saint Denis to the Place du 
Chatelet; on the right, Church of Saint 
Leu; Rues de Rambateau and de la Cos- 
sonnerie, leading to the central markets; 
Rue Aubry le Boucher, from which may 
be seen the Square of the Innocents; Th^ 
atrc du Chatelet; on the left, Square des 
Arts et Metiers, before the (^nservatorj* 
of the same name, and the Theatre de la 
Gait5; Rue de Rivoli; on the right and 
left, Square of the Tower Saint Jacques; 
Place de 1’Hotel de Ville, at the extremity 
of the Avenue Victoria; Fountain de la 
Victoire, and Theatre Lyrique. 

The Botdevard du Palais^ from the 
Bridge au Change to the Bridge Saint 
Michael; on the right. Palace of Justice, 
Holy Chapel; on the left, Tribunal of 
Commerce, and Barracks of the Police. 

The Boulevard Saint Michael^ from the 
Place of this name to the Avenue de TOb- 
servatoire; on the left, street and church 
Saint Sdverin; beyond the Boulevard Saint 
Germain, the ruins of the Palace des Ther- 
tnes, surrounded by a square; Rue des 
Ecoles, leading to the College of France; 
Church de la Sorbonne; Rue Soufflot, from 
which the Pantheon may be seen; Rues de 
rAbb5 de I’EpSe and do Yal de Grace, 
from the former of which the Tower of 
Saint Jacques du Haut Pas may be seen, 
and from the latter the Dome du Yal de 
Grace; on the right. Boulevard Saint An- 
dr6; Fountain Saint Michael; Boulevard 
Saint Germain; Maison Hachette; Rue de 
PEcole de M5decin, ending with the Hospi¬ 
tal de la Clinique and the Ecole de M5de- 
cin; Rue Racine, from which may be seen 
the Theatre de I’Oddon; Lyceum of Saint 
Louis; Rue Monsieur 1o I^nce; Garden 
of the Luxembourg; School of Mines, and 
botanical garden of tho School of Mede- 
cine. 

The Boulevard Maleelarhes (2925 yards), 
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from the Madeleine to the Gate d'Asni- 
5res, dividing at the head of the Place La- 
borde, near the new church of Saint Au¬ 
gustine, and sending a branch toward the 
old Barrier de Monceanx, which passes to 
the left near a park of the same name. 

The grandArenue dee Champe Elgeees. 

The Avenue Joe^hine (975 yards), from 
the Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile to the 
Bridge de TAlma. 

The Boulevard d^Jha (1408 yards), 
from the Arc de Triomphe to the southern 
extremity of the Place du Roi de Rome. 

Avenue du Roi de Rome (1300 yards), 
from the Arc de Triomphe to the western 
extremity of the Place of the same name. 

Avenue dTEylau^ from the Arc de Tri¬ 
omphe to the Gate de la Muette. 

Avenue de VJmperatrice and Avenue dela 
Grcmde ArmeOy ending the first at the Gate 
Dauphine, and the second at the Gate de 
Ncuilly. 

Avenue d’Es^ng^ which will be opened 
on tho place of the cit6 do TEtoilc. 

Avenue du Prince Jerome^ from the Arc 
I de Triomphe to the Avenue des Temes 
and the Place de Courcelles. 

A venue de Wagram, from the Arc de Tri¬ 
omphe to tho prolongation of the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 

Avenue de la Reine Hortense (866 yards, 
known by the name of the Boulevard Mon- 
ceaux), from the Arc de Triomphe to the 
Park Monceaux. 

Avenue de Friedland (1950 yards, an¬ 
cient Boulevard Beaujon), from the Place 
de TEtoile to the place formed by the meet¬ 
ing of the streets Faubourg Saint Honors, 
de Monceaux, and do I’Oratoire du Roule. 

The Boulevard Haussmann, between the 
preceding place and the Rue de la Chaus- 
85e d’Antin (it will be extended farther). 

Avenue de PEmpereur^ from the Place da 
Pont de I’Alma to the Gate de la Muette. 

Avenue de VAlma^ from the Avenue des 
Champs Elys5es to the Quay de Billy. 

The Boulevard PereirCj double avenue, 
extending from the Station of the Porte 
Maillot to the Rue de Santd, near the Sta¬ 
tion des Batignolles. 

The Boulevard Voltaire^ from the Cha¬ 
teau d*Eau to the Place du Trune. 

The Boulevard des Amandiere (19^ 
j^ards), from the Chateau d’Eau to the an¬ 
cient Barrier des Amandiers. 

The Boulevard de Ma^enla^ from the 
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Cliatean d^a to the Gate de Clignan- 
coort, crossing the Boulevard de Stras* 
bOTTg near the church Saint Laurent, and 
the hue Lafayette near the D6p6t du Nord. 

The BovUvard Richard Lenoir (1960 
raids), from the Rue du Faubourg du Tem¬ 
ple to the Place de la Bastille. 

The BmtUvard St. Germain^ from the 
Quay St. Bernard to the chur^ St. Ger¬ 
main des Pr^, extended only as far as the 
Roe Haute Feuille (it will be continued to 
the Palace of the Legislative Corps). 

Avenue de Vincennev (2383 yards), ftom 
the Rue de Lyon to the ancient Barrier de 
Reoilly. 

The Boulevard d^AusterlUz (660 yards), 
from the Bridge d’Ansterlitz to Hie Rue de 
Charenton. 

Avenue ParmenUer (1950 yards), from 
the Abattoir de M6nilmontant to the Rue 
d’AHbert, on the north; and to the south 
intil it meets the Boulevard du Prince 
Eogtee. 

The Boukvird de Philippe Auguete^ from 
the Barrihre du Trone to the Cemetery of 
the la Chaise. 

The Boulevard Scant Marcel, from the 
Rue de Lourcine to the Boulevard Arago. 

The Boulevard de Port RogcU, from the 
Roe Monffetard to the crossway de I’Ob- 
senratoire. 

The Boulevard Arago, fhim the Rue de 
Tomcine to the ^ue d’Enfer. 

The nineteen sections of the Rue Milt- 
faire, transformed into boulevards, bear 
the following names: on the right bank. 
Boulevard PonkUoweki, from the Gate de 
Bercy to the Gate de Pripus; Boulevard 
S(mU, from the Gate de l4ipus to that of 
Vincennes; Boulevard Davouet, from the 
Gate of Vincennes to that of Bagnolet; 
Boulevard Mortier, from the Gate de Bagno¬ 
let to the Gate de Roroainville; Boulevard 
Bemmier^ from the Gate de Romainville to 
the passage of the Canal de POureq; Boti/e- 
Macdonald, from the passage of the 
^al de rOurcq to the Gate d’Aubervil- 
liers; Bordeeard JVcy,from the Gate d’Au- 
hervilliers to that of Saint Onen; Boule¬ 
vard lUenhes, from the Gate of Saint 
Onen to that of Clichy; BculerardBerihier, 
hum the Gate de Clichy to that of the R4- 
'^ohe; Boulevard Gouvion Saint Cgr, from 
the Gate de la R^volte to that of Neuilly; 
Boulevard Ixmnee, from the Gate of Neuill)’’ 
to that of La Muette; Boulevard Suchet, 


from the Gate de la Muette to that of 
Auteuil; Boulevard Murat, from the Gate 
of Auteuil to the Seine; on the left bank. 
Boulevard Masema, from the Gate of the 
D6p6t to the Gate d’ltalie; Boulevard KeL 
krmann, from the Gate d’ltalie to that of 
Gentilly; Boulevard Jourdun, from the 
Gate of Gentilly to that of Orleans; Boule¬ 
vard Brum, from the Gate d’Orleans to the 
passage of the Chemin de fer de I’Ouest; 
Boulevard Lefduvre, from the passage of 
the Chemin de fer de I’Ouest to the Gate de 
Versailles; Boulevard Victor, from the Gate 
de , Versailles to the Seine. 

The Quage. —The quays, beginning with 
the point where the Seine enters Paris, 
are: the Quai de Bercy (on the right bank, 
small pavilion of the ebatoau de Bercy; 
vast d6p6t of wine, brandy, oil, vinegar, 
etc.); the Quai de la Gave (on the left 
bank), directly opposite the Quai de Bercy 
(on the left. Gave Triozon, vast basin, where 
the steamboats are sheltered from the ice 
in winter); the Quai de la Raphe (right 
bank); the Qum dAusterlkz bank), 

from the Quai de la Gare to the new d6- 
pot of the Chemin de fer d’Olreans; the 
Quai Henri IV. (right bank); the Quai Si. 
Bernard (left bank), opposite the Quai 
Henri IV., and bounded on the south by 
the Botanical Gardens and the D6p6t of 
Wines; the Quai de Anjou (left bank); 
the Quais dee CReetine^ St. Paul, and dee 
Ormee (right bank); the Quai de Bethune 
and the Quai d Orleans (right bank of the 
southern arm of the Seine); the Quai St. 
Bernard and the Quai de la Toumelle (left 
bank); the Quai Bourbon, the (2ua« de la 
Greve, the Quai Napoleon, the Quai Pel¬ 
letier, the Quai de Gevree, the Quai Deeaix; 
the Quai de la Megiesorie, formerly Quai 
de la Ferrule (right bank); the Quai de 
VHorUtge (left bank of the large arm); the 
Quod ^ VArcheveche (right bank of the 
small arm); the Quai Montebello, opposite 
that of the Archevech6; the Quod cto Marchh 
Neuf, on the right bank, opposite the Quai 
St. Michael; the Quoi dee Orfkvree, the 
length of the Palace of Justice and the 
Prefecture of Police; the Qjuai dee Grande 
Augustine, opposite the Quai des Orf^vres; 
the Quai de VEcde (right bank), below 
the Pont Neuf; the Quai du Louvre, ex¬ 
tending the leh^h of the southern part of 
the palace of that name; the Quai de Con- 
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ti (left bank); the Quai Malaqwtis (left | 
bank) ; the Quai V'oltcdre (left bank), for- | 
merly Quaides Theatins; the Quai d'Orsay 
(left bank), bounded by a barrack of the 
Imperial Guard, the Palace of the Consul 
d’Etat and de la Cour des Compt^s, the 
Grand Chancellerie de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, the Ambassade d'Espagne, the Pal¬ 
ace of the Legislative Corps, the hotel of 
the president of the Legislative Corps, the 
central magazine of the military hospitals, 
the stables of the emperor, cons^cted in 
1861-’62, and the d^pot of marbles of the 
stat^ ; the Quai des Twkries (right bank), 
extending the length of the garden of the 
same name; the Quai de la Confirmee 
(right bank), serving for a road to the 
American horse-railway; the Qued de Bil¬ 
ly (right bank), from the Bridge de TAlma 
to the ancient Barrier de Passy; the Quais 
de Pasty and rf’A uteuil (right bank); the 
Queds de Crenelle and de Javel (left bank). 

The Bridges. — There are 27 bridges 
across the Seine, viz.: the Pont Napoleon 
JII.^ a few yards beyond the fortifications 
l>etween the Gate de Bercy (on the right 
bank) and the Gate de la Gare, composed 
of 6 arches (733 yards long), and serving 
at the same time for a railroad and for foot- 
passengers ; the new Pont de Bercy (6 el¬ 
liptical arches, 150 yards fi’om one support 
to another), recently constructed in place 
of an old suspension bridge of the same 
name; the PorU dAuslerlitz (5 arches in 
stone, 140 yards in length, ^ yards in 
width. The names of the principal of¬ 
ficers killed at Austerlitz are inscribed on 
the ornaments that decorate the bridge), 
gravely damaged the 25th of January, 
1865, by an explosion of gas; the Passerelle 
de Constantine^ a wire suspension bridge, 
uniting the eastern point of the island Saint 
Louis to the quay on the left bank; the 
Pont Marie^ built in stone from 1618 to 
1635; the Pont de la ToumeUe (6 arches), 
rebuilt several times since 1614, and en¬ 
larged and restored under Louis Philippe; 
the new Pont SakU Low's (near this bridge 
a new house has been recently established 
for the exposition of dead bodies); the new 
Pont Louis Philippe (3 arches, in stone); 
the Pont d" A rcole^ an iron bridge, allowing 
the passage of carriages, and reconstructed 
in 1854 according to a system invented by 
M. Oudry, engineer; the Pont Notre Dame^ 
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rebuilt only a few years ago; the Pont au 
Change (3 elliptical arches, 31 yards in 
width), entirely reconstructed in 1858; the 
Pont de VArdeveche^ built in 1828 on the 
small arm of the Seine (3 unequal arches); 
the Pont au Double^ reconstructed in 18^ 
with a single arch on the small arm of-the 
Seine; the Pont Saint Charles^ covered by 
a glazed gallery, uniting the buildings of 
the Hotel Dieu; the PeSt Pont^ rebuilt in 
1853 with a single arch in stone; the Pont 
Saint Michael^ reconstructed in 1857 on the 
smaller branch of the Seine. The Pont Neuf 
and Statue of Hmry IV. —^This bridge was 
constructed in the middle of the 16th cen¬ 
tury by Henry III. Its length is over 
1000 feet; breadth, 78. It was formerly, 
like the London bridge, the habitual resort 
of Jugglers, burglars, and thieves. Near 
the centre, on Tile aux Vacbe, stands the 
statue of Henry IV. It was erected in 
1818 by order of Louis XVIII., and was 
formed from the material of the statue of 
Napoleon, taken from Place Vendome, and 
that of General Desaix, taken from the 
Place des Yictoires. Its height is 14 feet, 
and weighs 80,000 pounds. The bridge is 
built entirely of stone, and the scene from 
it is very beautiful; the Pont des Arts^ con¬ 
structed from 1801 to 1803, and reserved 
entirely for foot-passengers (8 arches of 
iron, 141 yards in length and 11 yards in 
breadth); the Pont du Carrousel^ or des 
Saints Phres^ uniting the Quay Malognais 
to that of the Tuileries, and constructed in 
1832 to 1834 (5 iron arches; at the extrem¬ 
ities, 4 colossal statues in stone represent¬ 
ing, on the right bank. Abundance and In¬ 
dustry^ and on the left bank, the Seine and 
the City of Paris') ; the Pont Boyed^ recon¬ 
structed in 1665 (5 arches. Below this 
bridge is a wharf from which the steam¬ 
boats start, going from Paris to Saint Cloud, 
daring the summer) ; the Pont de Solferi- 
iso, constructed in 18^, 1859, opposite the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor (3 arches, 
166 yards in length, 22 yards in width). On 
the comers are inscribed the names of the 
principal victories gained by the French 
army during the campaign of 1859. The 
Ponte de la Concorde. —This bridge was 
originally called Le Pont Louis XV.; then 
Pont de la Revolution. In 1800 it received 
the name Pont de la Concorde. It leads 
from Place de la Concorde to the Palace 
of the Legislative Body, and was built in 
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IhPee years, 1787 to 1790, mostly from the mob stopped their fire for a few moments; 
ftone obtained from the ruins of the Bas- the archbishop exhorted them, in the most 
tile. Its length is 401 feet, and breadth enthusiastic manner, to lay down their 
41 feet. It is composed of five elliptical arms; it was of no avail; the firing again 
arches. The architect was Peronnet; its commenced, and the archbishop, seeing 
cost $240,000. The Pon/eic's/nraf^es, unit- that his efforts were unavailing,’was re- 
ing the Quai de la Conference to the Quai turning, when he was struck by a musket 
d Orsay, rebuilt in stone in 1864, ’56 (4 ball. The insurgents declared they were 
arches, statues representing, one the Vic- innocent of the act. He died in less than 
toire terresirej the other the Victoire nutri- two days ; his dying words were, “ May 
tme^ by Messrs. Di^boldt and Villain); the my blood be the last spilt in civil war.” 
Ptmi de VAlma, constructed in 1864, ’66 to The CoUmne de JmlUt is composed of 
■nite the western extremity of the Quai bronze, weighing over 163,000 pounds; it 
4e la Conference to the Quai d’Orsay (3 is 154 feet high, and rests on a basement 
arches; between these arches, statues rep- of white marble ornamented with bas-re- 
Rsentiog a grenadier and a zouave^ by M. liefs in bronze. Over the Corinthian cap- 
Oidboldt; a ktmUr, on foot, and an artil- ital is a gallery 16 feet wide, surmounted 
kryman, by M. Amaud); the Pent d'Jena, with a gilt globe, on which stands a colos- 
constructed in 1806 to 1818, opposite the sal figure representing the Genius of Lib- 
CkaiDpe de Mats (5 arches, in stone ; sculp- erty. It was inaugurated in 1840, when 
tored eagles above the piers; at the ex- the remains of the victims of 1830 were de- 
tremities, colossal statues representing al- posited beneath. Nearly all the comba- 
Iqpjrical personages); ihePoatdu GreneUe^ tants who fell in February, 1848, were in- 
construct^ in 1818 (6 arches); ihe Pont terredbere. This monument is generally 
in P^Mnt dn Joar, or d^AtOeuU^ finished in considered one of the finest specimens of 
18(6, and destined for the passage of the modem architecture. There is a very 
railroad. There are 2 roads, one for foot- beautiful view from the top. The keepers 
passengers, carriages, and horses, the oth- generally expect a fee of about one franc, 
or for the railway; 2 stories, on 6 large The Place de la Bourse, surrounding the 
^V'l^hes. edifice of this name. 

The Place du Carrousel extends from 
Places, Statues, and Fountains.—Place de the Court of the Tuileries, on the west, to 
la Bastille and CoUmne de Jtdllet, 1880.— the Place of Napoleon 111., on the east. 
The Bastile, which formerly stood here. This plaOe derives its name from a touma- 
>nd which gave its name to thb place, aft- ment held here by Louis XIV. in 1662. It 
ST having been used for a number of years is separated from the Court of the Tuileries 
ss fortress and state prison, was attacked by an iron railing, beft ro the central gate 
tud captured by the people on the 14th of of which rises the Arc de Triompke, erected 
July, 1789; the following year it was de- by the order of Napoleon in 1806, under 
mohshed by a decree of the National Con- the direction of Percier and Fontaine, and 
Tention, and part of the material employed after the model of the arch of Septimius 
hi the construction of the Bridge de la Severus at Rome. 

Concorde. This is the entrance to the The Plcue du Chateau d'Eau, formed by 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and on this spot the the meeting of the boulevards du Temple, 
insurgents erected their strongest barri- Saint Martin, du Prince Eugene, de Ma- 
«de in 1848. Here the good and much- genta, and de la Rue du Temple, owes its 
beloved Archbishop of Paris, Denis Aflfre, name to a beautiful fountain called the 
*as shot by the insurgents while using his Chateau d’Eau. 

efibrts to stop the bloody conflict which Place du Chdtelet w;:s the site of the 
bad been going on for three days. He had court of justice and pri: on of Paris during 
obtained permission from General Cavaig- the Middle Ages. In the middle of the 
nac to go in person to try, by words of present square is a fountain, erected in 
posce, to stop the fHghtful carnage which 1808, the first monument raised in com- 
going on. He was preceded by a menioration of the victories of the Republic 
young man bearing an olive-branch as a and the Empire. On this place arc two 
l<)ben of peace* As he approached, the fine theatres, the Lyrique and the Chatelet. 
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1116 Place de la Concorde, or Place Louis 

XV. On the spot where formerly stood 
the statae of that monarch the Obelisk of 
Luxor now stands. The great space which 
separates the garden from the Champs 
Elys^es (a square of 750 feet long by 525 
broad) composes this place, which, histori¬ 
cally speaking, is one of the most noted in 
Paris. Here it was, in 1770, that, during 
the celebration of the nuptials of Lonis 

XVI. and Marie Antoinette, in the midst 
of a panic caused by a discharge of fire¬ 
works, the carriages were driven among 
the people, and over 1200 persons were 
trampled to death. Here, also, took place 
the collision between the people and the 
soldiers, which was the signal for the de¬ 
struction of the Bastile. On this spot 
stood, in 1793 and 1794, the dreadful guil¬ 
lotine, on which were executed Louis XYL, 
his unfortunate consort, Marie Antoinette, 
the Duke of Orleans, Robespierre, General 
Beanharnois, the Empress Josephine’s first 
husband and grandfather of the present 
emperor, and, in little more than a year 
and a half, over 2800 people. The Rus¬ 
sians, Prussians, and Austrians were here 
reviewed in 1814, after the capture of Paris 
by the Allies. At this place the insurrec¬ 
tion of 1848 commenced; and it was here, 
also, that the Constitutional Assembly pro¬ 
claimed the Constitution of the Republic in 
the same year. It assumed its present ap¬ 
pearance in 1770. After the Revolution it 
was named Place de la lienolution; in 1800, 
Place de la Concorde; in 1814, Place Lottie 
XV.; in 1852, Place de la Concorde again. 

In the centre of the place stands the 
Obelisk of Luxor, presented to the French 
government by Mohammed Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt. It weighs 500,000 pounds, is 72 
feet 3 inches high, 7 feet 6 inches wide at 
the base, and 5 feet 7 inches at the top. 
It took three years to transport it from 
Thebes, and was erected on its present site 
at a cost of ^00,000. A plan of its trans¬ 
portation and erection may be seen in the 
]^Ius5e do la Marine in the Louvre. It 
formerly stood in front of the Temple of 
Thebes, and was erected by the great Se- 
sostris 1500 3 'ears before Christ. Every 
side is covered with hierogl^'phics. Around 
the square are eight colossal statues repre¬ 
senting the principal cities of France. On 
either side of the obelisk stand two beauti¬ 
ful fountains, the one dedicated to mari- 
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time, the other to fluvial navigation. The 
basins •are fifty feet in diameter. Colossal 
figures surround the base, separated by 
spouting dolphins, winged children, and 
spouting swans. 

Place Dauphine, formed in 1608, and 
named after the Dauphin, afterward Louis 
XIII. In the centre is a fountain erected 
in 1803 in honor of Desaiz, who fell at the 
battle of Marengo. The fountain bears 
the bust of Desaix, represented as being 
crowned with laurel by a figure of France. 

The Place of the Arc de Triomjdie ie 
VEtoile, which is the beginning of twelve 
boulevards, all running in different diiee- 
tlons. In the centre rises the A re de Tru 
omphe de VEtoiU, which opens into the 
Bois de Boulogpie. This colossal monu¬ 
ment was erected to celebrate the victo¬ 
ries of the French under the Republic and 
Empire. It owes its existence to Napoleon 
I., who decreed its erection in 1W6, in 
which year the corner-stone was laid. Its 
noble and majestic simplicity renders it 
worthy of the hero who commanded its 
execution. It is the largest triumphal 
arch in Europe, being 152 feet high, 137 
feet broad, and QS feet deep; the height of 
the principal arch is 90 feet: its cost was 
about $2,100,000, and was thirty 3 'ears in 
completing, being finished in 1836. There 
are two principal groups of statuary on 
each front, which faces the avenue Champs 
Elysde on one side and the Bridge of Neuil- 
ly on the other; these groups are thirty- 
six feet high, and the figures eighteen fe4^ 
The right-side group toward Paris repre¬ 
sents the departure for the defense of the 
country; the Genius of War encouraging 
warriors to action. The left group repre¬ 
sents the victories of 1810: Napoleon I. 
stands in a dignified attitude, while Vio- 
tory places the crown upon his brow; 
Fame surmounts the whole, while History 
is occupied recording his deeds; a foreign 
soldier is in chains, and his arm suspended 
to a tree. On the facade looking toward 
the west, the right group.represents ^^Re¬ 
sistance:'' a young man, guided by a Ge¬ 
nius flitting over his head, and sunonnded 
by his father and hb wife holding a dead 
child in her arms, rushes to the defense ci 
his country ; a warrior is falling from his 
horse, and the Genius U encouraging them 
to action. The group on the left repr^ 
gents Peace:'' a warrior, sheathing hb 
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Bvord, stands between his wife and chil- 
drea, while another is taming a bull for the 
]>arpo86 of agriculture; ^nd the Genius of 
Peace, crowned with laurels, sheds over 
them hor protecting influence. The last 
two are by M. Etex, who received for the 
work ^30,000. Above the arch, on the 
northem side, is the Battle of Austerlitz, by 
H.Jccther; and on the southern side, the 
Battle of Jemappes, by MarochettL These 
Kolptnres are considered superior to any 
thing that has ever originated in France. 
The alto relievo on the westehi front is, on 
the northern side, the Taking of Alexan¬ 
dra, by Chaponnibre; that on the southern 
side, the Passage of the Bridge of Areola, 
by Feuchbre. The alto relievo on the east¬ 
ern facade is, that of the southern cora- 
{artment representing the surrender of 
huatapha Pacha at the Battle of Aboukir, 
by M. Senvr^; that of the northern, the 
death of General Marceau, by M. Lenmire. 
The friez3 surrounding the whole is the 
work of several artists; it is equally divi¬ 
ded: one half (the eastern and half the 
northem and southern fronts) represents 
the departure of the armies for Italy; the 
deputies of the nation are grouped round 
the altar of the country, distributing flags 
to the troops. On the corresponding half 
of the frieze we see the return of the vic¬ 
torious armies, oflTering the fruit of their 
victories to regenerated France. Nearly 
ill the figures are portraits. The interior 
is ascended by winding staircases, which 
lead into seve^ large balls. In one of the 
Tsolu is the-following inscription: Cs 
mtnmmenl commence en 1606, en Chonneur de 
la Grande Armee^ longtempa itUerrompaj con~ 
time en 1623 avec une didicace nowMe, a ete 

oekeve en 1636. qmVa conaacre it 

la gtoire de$ Armees Fran^aieei.^* After 
nooDting 261 steps we arrive at the top, 
frmn which we have one of the best views 
of Paris on one side, and the Bois or Park 
of Bookie, which we now enter, on the 
other. The building is open every day: a 
fee of half a franc to the custodian is 
•nfScient. 

The Place de Greve, reserved formerly for 
executions, has been the theatre of the most 
moving scenes in the Revolutions of 1830 
R9dl646. 

TheFlace LouvoU or IHehelieUj situated 
in the middle of the Rue Richelieu, opposite 
^ imperial library, incloses a square. In 
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the midst is a fountain with fbnr statues 
in bronze of the Seine, the Loire, the Get- 
ronne, and the Sdone, by Mr. Klagmann. 

Place du Palais Bourbon .—In the centre 
is a marble statue by Fcuch^res, represent¬ 
ing Law\ There is a pedestal in front on 
which a statue of Louis XYlIl. was to be 
placed, when the Revolution of 1630 broke 
out. In June, 1848, it was occupied by a 
colossal statue of the Republic in plaster. 

The Place du Pantheon extends before the 
Church Sainte Genevieve. 

Place Roy ale or Pfdce des Vosges, was the 
site of the Palais des Toumelles. It was 
in this palace that Henry II., in tilting 
with the Count de Montgommeri, receiv'ed 
a wound in the eye of which he died. In 
this place is an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIII. 

The Plaoe du Prince Eugene is ornament¬ 
ed by a colossal statue of the Prince Eugene, 
erected in 1863. 

Place Vendome .—In 1668, Louis XIV. 
erected this place on the site of the hotel 
belonging to the Duke Vendome, the il¬ 
legitimate son of Henry IV. The form of 
the place is a perfect octagon, 420 by 450 
feet. The buildings bordering on the square 
are very beautiful, and of Corinthian archi¬ 
tecture. In the centre formerly stood an 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV.: this was 
demolished by the people during the first 
revolution, the base only being saved. In 
1806 the Emperor Napoleon I. gave orders 
for the erection of a triumphal monument 
in honor of the success of the French armies. 
The column was of Tuscan order, and copied 
after Trajan’s Pillar at Rome. Its height 
was 135 feet; in circumference at the base, 
86 feet; the base was about 21 feet high, 
and 20 square, ascended by an entire wind¬ 
ing staircase of 176 steps. The column 
was covered with bas-reliefs in bronze, com¬ 
posed of 276 plates, made out of 1200 pieces 
of cannon taken from the Russians and 
Austrians, representing the victories of the 
French armies in the German campaign of 
1805. There were over 2000 figures of three 
feet high, and the metal used weighs about 
360,000 lbs. The column was surmounted 
•by a colossal bronze statue of Napoleon I., 
11 feet high. The one familiar to Parisians, 
with the cocked hat and military surtout, 
was taken down in 1863; the hero last ap¬ 
peared in a Roman toga. His statue was 
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hurled to the ground in 1814; but France 
was not satislied until a finer one was 
placed upon the summit. The whole cost 
was about $300^000. During the time of 
the Commune this column was demolished, 
but is at present in course of reconstruc¬ 
tion. The view formerly obtained from 
here was very fine. The pedestal of the 
column is all that now remains standing. 
The bronze of the column itself is being 
recast, most of the fhigments having been 
returned by the persona into whose hands 
they bad fallen. A large number of pieces 
were sold by the Communists to strangers 
or persons desiring some memorial of the 
column, and the government, in order to 
regain the lost fragments, was obliged to 
declare that any person having a piece of 
the bronze, and not returning the same, 
would be subject to a month^s imprisoment. 

To the northwest lies the magnificent 
church of the Madeleine just described, 
presenting its fine range of Corinthian 
columns; to the southwest we perceive the 
upper part of the Obelisk of Luxor in 
Place de la Concorde, and far away west¬ 
ward, over the beautiful Champs Elysdes, 
we see prominently over all o^er objects 
the celebrated L’Arc de Triomphe de 
I’Etoile. Nearly south, beyond the fiow- 
ing Seine, we perceive the classic portico 
of the Chamber of Deputies, or Legislative 
Place; and in the distance, in the same 
direction, looms up, in all its majesty, the 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides; and far 
to the southeast wo see the dome of the 
Pantheon, the most elevated object in the 
city. Away to the east appear the tombs 
and monuments of Phre la Chaise; while 
close at hand you have the gardens and 
palaces of the Tuileries and Louvre, also 
the Louvre and Gothic towers of N6tre 
Dame; and in nearly the same direction, 
the Place de la BasiUe and Place du TrSne^ 
both on the elegant Faubourg St. Antoine, 
which is a continuation of Rue Rivoli east¬ 
ward. 

The Place du Trtmt is ornamented with 
columns bearing statues of Saint Louis and 
Philippe Auguste. 

Ptocc dee Victoircs.—The buildings which 
surround this place date back to 1686, at* 
which time a pedestrian statue of Louis 
XIV. was erected by the Duke de la Feu- 
illade, who raised it at his own expense for 
the purpose of perpetuating his gratitude 
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to his king. It lasted until the Revolution 
of 1792, when it was destroyed by the peo¬ 
ple. In 1808 Bonaparte erected a statue 
to the memory of General Desaix, which 
was taken down and melted to form the 
statue of Henry IV., which now stands on 
Pont Neuf. In 1822 the present splendid 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV. was placed 
here; he is represented as a Romah em¬ 
peror crowned with laurels; it was design¬ 
ed by Bosio, and weighs 16,000 lbs. 

The Porte ScmU DenU is an arc de ti- 
omphcy erected in 1672 in commemontion 
of the conquests of Louis XIV. in Germany. 

The Porte Martin was erected in 
1674, after the conquest of the Franche- 
Comte. 

The Statue of Marthal Neg, noodeled by 
Rude, was erected in 1868 on the crow¬ 
way of the Observatory, near the same 
place where the marshal was shot. 

The Equettrian Statue of Henry /F., on 
the Pont Neuf, is the work of Lemot. 

The Fontaine de tArbre Sec was con¬ 
structed in 1775 by Soufflot, at the angle 
formed by the Rue de TArbre Sec and the 
Rue Saint Honord. 

The Fowteine de la Rue de GrmeUe bone 
of the most beautiful in Paris. 

The Fontaine des Innocents was erected 
in 1788 in the middle of the former mariiet 
of the Innocents, but has since heen re¬ 
stored and placed in a square. 

The Fontaine MoRere^ constructed in 1814 
by Visconti, at the comer of the Roe Mo¬ 
line and the Rue Richelieu. There b s 
statue of Moli6re in the centre. 

The Garden of the Tuileries was, under 
Louis XIII., separated from the palace 
a street called Rue de Tuileries. Loob 
XIV. gave orders for having it remodeled, 
and Le Nostre f«oduoed the chef-d’ceavre 
we now see. 

The garden b 2260 feet in length and 
1000 in width; it has two terraces, which 
form its northern and southern boundaries, 
running the whole length of the garden: 
the centre or principal avenue is skirted 
wiUi groves of splendid chestnut, ehn, 
palm, and lime trees. Immediately in front 
of the palace b the prwate garden^ which 
is only accessible when Uie court b out ot 
town. It b beautifully laid out with 
shrubs and flowers, and adorned wiBi stat¬ 
ues : some are copies of tlie old masters, 
and many originab* In the centre of tbt 
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is the gnat alky^ over 2000 feet in 
length, in the centre of which is a vast 
lasin, from whence the water gracefully 
»f«ts to the height of thirty feet. T^e 
garden contains many fine marble and 
bime statues, among which is the cele- 
Intod antique group of Laocoon in bronze, 
Uken from the original in the Vatican at 
Bone; Time carrying away Truth; the 
Bipe id. Cybele by Saturn; Apollo ^Ivi- 
dere in bronze. The entrance to the pri- 
nte garden from the Seine is adorned by 
two teonze Ikms. As you go toward the 
tea yon ascend a flight of steps, which 
bds to the terrace overlooking the Place 
de la Concorde: here you have an excel- 
kot view, not only of the public and pri- 
nto garden, but of the Place de la Con- 
eorde and Champs Elys^es. The garden, 
daring the cool hours of summer and snn> 
nrlmars of winter, is filled with all the 
gireet of die society of the capital, as well 
u a sprinkling of old men, nurses, and 
duhiren. A large quantity of chairs are 
shewed over the g^uden, which may be 
hired for two or three sous each. The 
tbole is interspersed with magnificent 
lUtiies in marble and bronze, and elegant 
DurUe vases. 

Looking west, he will see IHacedela Con- 
torief farther on the Cbcnnpt ElgsifSj at the 
nd of the avenue Champs Elysces the 
Arc de Triomphe opening into the Bois dc 
Boulogne. There is no view in the world 
to equal it. We will suppose the traveler 
intends to devote one day to the four places 
*“the Garden^ Place de la Concorde^ Champs 

and Bids de Bonlogne; after ho h^ 
"'done” the two former on foot, he had bet¬ 
ter take a voiture for the two latter. 

Garden of the LMxembourg, —^This garden 
» one of the most beautifol in Paris, and is 
profosely decorated with statues by the best 
l**risiaa masters. ' It is about 8000 feet 
kiog by 2000 wide. Nine gates afford ac- 
to this beantifnl garden, which was 
Srit planted by Desbrosses at the time of 
the erectioD of the palace. Gratuitons lec- 
(vw are here given by Mr. Hardy, the head 
gwdener, on pafting, pruning, and rear- 
bm: of bees. It is open to the public from 
daylight until dark. 

Chae^ Elgsks,—It is very difficult to 
preany description of this delightful spot 
lint would be at all adequate to the occa* 

It is nearly 200 years since the 


grand avenue was formed. Maria de 
Medicis purchased nearly all the ground, 
since which time it has been continually 
improving. It was formerly called Le 
Grand Cours^ but now Avenue des Champs 
Elysks, Its length is over miles, ter¬ 
minating at the triumphal arch de I’Etoile, 
half way between which and Place de la 
Concorde is Rond Point: it is a circular 
space, with six elegant lateral fonntains. 
The avenne has foot-pavements twelve feet 
wide, laid in bitumen. All the avenues 
are planted with magnificent trees, and 
bordered by walks of the most agreeable 
aspect. Cast-iron lamp-posts are placed 
along the edge of the walks, and the effect 
of the lamps when lighted is truly splendid. 
In fine weather the Champs Elysdes is the 
favorite spot for all classes; continnally, 
from morning till night; are circulating a 
multitude of sumptuous equipages going to 
and coming from the Bois de Boulogne; 
while on every side we see beantifnl groves 
Bunoanding the Cirque de ITmperatrice, 
the Chateau des Fleurs, the Jardin Mabile; 
handsome coffee-houses, restaurants, con- 
cert^rooms, elegant fountains surrounded 
with fiower-beds; and when all is lighted 
up by the thousand lamps, the scene is 
truly seductive; but on “fote” or holy- 
days, when such an illumination takes 
place as that which followed the entrance 
of the “troops from Italy,” the scene is be¬ 
yond description. When every building is 
transformed into a palace of fire, and every 
tree into a p}'ramid of lights; when the 
brilliancy of coloring disputes with the 
elegance of decoration, it is enchanting in¬ 
deed. 

Bois de Boulogne .—The Avenue de I'lm- 
peratrice extends from the Triumphal Arch 
to the nearest entrance to the park. This 
is a magnificent avenue, 1800 yds. long and 
100 wide. The gate through which we 
pass is called Porte Dauphine^ which ushers 
us into the most splendid park in the world. 
There is nothing in Europe that can at all 
compare with it; every thing that wealth, 
taste, and art combined conld do for it, has 
been done, to add to the natural beauties 
of this spot. It is now, like Hyde Park 
at London, the most fashionable prome¬ 
nade or drive. 

After the capitulation of 1815, Welling¬ 
ton, with the British troops, encamped in 
this wood, since which ti^e it has coc- 
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tinually been improving. It has assumed i 
an entirely different appearance since the 
year 1862. Its extent is immense, being 
over four miles long by about two wide; 
contains two artificial lakes, encompassing 
two beautiful islands, from which a delight¬ 
ful view is obtained. The most splendid 
equipages and finest horses of the capital 
are seen entering the carriage-road which 
winds around the lakes a distance of five 
miles. On the largest island is a beautiful 
Swiss cottage, which affords excellent re- 
fteshments to the hungry and thirsty. 
You will also find them peering out of 
clumps of trees in many portions of the 
park. The Bois suffered much during the 
late siege, many of the trees having been 
cut down. 

Included within the “Bois” is the JJijp- 
podrome de Lonffchamps^ a race-course con¬ 
taining 150 acres, and granted by the city 
to the Jockey Club of Paris for 60 years. 
The club has agreed to devote the net pro¬ 
ceeds arising from the letting of places to 
increasing the stakes to be run for at the 
government autumn races. The Hippo¬ 
drome is reached by the splendid All^ de 
Lonffchampe^ through which the annual 
Promenade de Ijongchamps^ which takes 
place in Paris on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of Passion Week, passes. There 
are various ways of reaching the Hippo¬ 
drome; there are steamers running from 
the Pont de la Concorde, omnibuses to 
Neuilly, and railway to Suresnes. The 
course is one of the best in the countrj', 
and all the buildings display a style of 
elegant rural architecture. On either side 
of the emperor’s pavilion, which is beauti¬ 
fully fitted up, are two stands or tribunes^ 
the whole protected by an awning resting 
on cast-iron pillars, and surmounted by a 
gabled roof. All the different stands are 
divided into compartments for the members 
of different clubs and ministers of the gov¬ 
ernment. The course commands a splen¬ 
did view of the “ Bois,” near which is Mr. 
Rothschild’s beautiful villa. 

Near the Hippodrome, and at the termi¬ 
nation of the A116e Longchamps, is situated 
the Cascade Ijongchamps^ a favorite place of 
resort for all strangers—a craggy, artificial 
mound forty feet high and one hundred and 
eighty wide. Through the body of the 
mound a large current of water issues, and 
falls into a basin bordered with rock. 
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There are two small streams winding their 
way through different courses. An intri¬ 
cate passage leads to the top, where is 
situated the lake from which the cascade is 
fed. The resemblance to the wwks of 
nature is so exact that one is cheated into 
the belief that the art of man has added 
nothing to its native beauties; but, apart 
from the forest growth that stretches out 
on every hand, the whole of it is the work 
of man. Every portion is under the eves 
and hands of skillful landscape gardeners. 
The roads are most beautifnlly graded; 
the paths diverging from the main ave¬ 
nues inmost graceful curves; the wind¬ 
ing ways ornamented with arbors, bowers, 
and shrubbery; and when yon reach sn 
elevation, the scene is most picturesque 
and charming, stretching away to lovely 
villas, dbtant hUls, streams, and wooded 
dells. 

We now strike into the AUk Longckam^, 
and on reaching the point where it crosses 
the AUeede la Rexne Mcnrgiteritc, strike into 
a carriage-way to the right, which leads to 
the Pri CateUm^ about the centre of the 
park. This is a public garden, frequented 
by the most respectable people of Paris. It 
is finely laid out in groves, pavilions, Swiss 
cottages, grass-plots, shady walks—a beau¬ 
tiful combination of sylvan, rustic, and 
garden scenery. 

Here we have the Theatre det Flev$, 
where ballets are performed. The scenery 
is all real water, trees, sky, and grottoes. 
On fhte-nights,when the whole is brilliantly 
illuminated, the effect is perfectly enchant¬ 
ing. The ordinary admission is one franc; 
on f^te-nights, three. The refreahnieiie 
are excellent. Near this stands the 
Cofefnn, erected by Philippe le Bel, in the 
14th century, in memory of a Tronbadoor 
whom he had invited to Paris, and who was 
murdered in this wood by the escort the 
king had sent to guard him from robbers. 
He inadvertently mentioned to them that 
he was the bearer of great freasures to the 
king. They immediately resolved tomuf* 
der him, and executed their diabolical pot- 
pose on the spot. On searching him, they 
found to their mortification that the treas¬ 
ure spoken of consisted in a few bottles of 
very valuable essences. After their retom 
to the palace, they stated that he had fail^ 
to come. The wood was searched, and hi* 
body found; and one of the murderers hav 
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iog impnidentlj scented bis hair with the 
essence, which was recognized, the whole 
party was arrested. They confessed their 
crime, and were executed at the stake. 
The mooiunent is in very good repair, con- 
fidering its age and the exposure. In 1865 
A bsaatifal skating-pond, with elegant pa- 
rilions, was constructed in the ^^Bois,” 
where the of Paris assemble daring the 
ikatiiig season. 

Betomiog through the Avenue de Long- 
champs, ^posite the Porte Maillot, one of 
the principri entrances to the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, is the chapel of St. Ferdinand^ the 
$eeoe of the melancholy death of the Duke 
of Orleans, eldest son of Lonis Philippe, in 
The dnke was on his way to the 
camp of St Omar in a light, open carriage, 
wltto the horses became unmanageable, 
the postillion not being able to bold them. 
n»e duke endeavored to get out of the 
ewriage; bap his feet having become en- 
tanglel in bU cloak, he was thrown to the 
proand, and his head dreadfully fractured. 
He was conveyed to the house of a grocer, 
where, at 7 o’clock the same day, he 
his last An elegant chapel was 
ejected on the spot, 50 feet long by 20 high, 
m the Gothic e^le. The windows are of 
l«aDtif^Bl stained glass, three of them rep- 
nsentog Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
represent the patron saints of the dif¬ 
ferent mmbers of the royal family. On 
the high altar is a **/>esc«i/ from the Crou'* 
in marble. On the left is an altar conse¬ 
crated to St Ferdinand, and on the right is 
the groop representing the prince on his 
<ieatb-bed; part of the group was the work 
d his deceaWd sister, the Princess Marii. 
woriing a few steps behind the altar of 
^ Virgin, you enter the very room in 
the prince died. Opposite the door 
» » beantifnl jnctarc representing the 
scene; the figures are the size of 
Among the persons represented are 
^ htber and mother, his brothers, the 
bohtt of Hontpensier and Aumale (Prince 
«-loinviUe was then at Naples), the Prin- 
^ Clementine, Marshals Gerard and 
•Sottlt; his wife, the Duchess of Orleans, 
absent at Ragdres. Service is per- 
nned, and the officiating priest resides in 
^ rooms of the chapel. 

There are two clocks here, one represent- 
^ the thne the duke fell (10 minutes to 
the other the time of hia death (10 
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minutes past 4). In the centre of the court 
is a cedar-tree brought from Mount Leba¬ 
non, in Syria, by the late duke, and trans¬ 
planted here by his son, the Count do Paris. 
It is surrounded by cypress-trees. A fee 
of a franc for a party is generally given to 
the custodian. The chapel closes at4 o’clock 
P.M. 

Churches of Paris.—We shall now give 
the names of the principal churches of 
Pai^ with a superficial description of each, 
as it would be beyond the limits of this 
volume to enter into particulars. We shall 
commence the list with one of the most im¬ 
portant monuments of the capital, the metro¬ 
politan church of Notre Dame. The founda¬ 
tion of the present church was laid in 1160 
by Alexander III., Pope of Rome, who had 
at this time taken refuge in France, al¬ 
though a church dedicated to St. Stephen 
had been built on the site of the present 
cathedral as early as the time of Valen- 
tinian I. (A.D. 365). The west front was 
finished during the reign of Philip Au¬ 
gustus, 1223; and the southern transept 
during the reign of St. Louis, 1267. The 
whole was finished In the year 1420, being 
nearly 300 years after its commencement. 
This cathedral suffered much at the bands 
of the mob daring the Revolution, but was 
completely repaired preparatory to the coro¬ 
nation of Napoleon I., and also at the Res¬ 
toration. The beautiful fa 9 ade is sur¬ 
mounted by two large square towers 80 feet 
high, which are ascended by a staircase in 
the northern tower. One of the best views 
of Paris may be obtained from these towers. 
In the southern one is the famous “bour¬ 
don” bell, which weighs 32,000 pounds, and 
requires eight strong men to ring it, which 
event only takes place on very solemn oc¬ 
casions. The length of the church is 390 
feet; height of the towers from the floor, 
204 feet; width, 144 feet The roofi rising 
30 feet above the vaulting, is 356 feet long 
and 37 wide; it is entirely covered with 
lead, weighing over 400,000 pounds. The 
interior is magnificent The arches have 
doable entrances, and are separated by two 
ranges of pillars, surrounded on both sides 
with long galleries embellished with col¬ 
umns. J^hind the high altar, which is 
very magnificent, stands Conston’s cele¬ 
brated marble group, the Descent from the 
Cross. The group consists of four figure^ 
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the mother, the Sevior, and two angels. 
The expression given to the face of the 
Savior is peculiarly noble and touching. 
Some of the pictures in the interior of the 
choir are considered very fine. In the 
chapel of the Virgin there is a fine statue 
of the Mother of the Savior, by Raggi. 
In one of the chapels behind the choir there 
is a fine monument, erected to Cardinal de 
Belloy, archbishop of Paris. There are 
a number of excellent works written on 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, any of which 
would well repay perusal. Michelet’s His¬ 
tory of France or Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame are the best. On the southern side 
of Notre Dame stands the Fountain Notre 
Dame, erected on the site of the archbish¬ 
op’s palace, which was sacked by the pop¬ 
ulace in the Revolution of 1880. It was 
finished in 1845. The structure is in the 
Gothic style, and is 60 feet high; has two 
basins, the larger being 83 feet in diame¬ 
ter. 

Church of Saint Roche, —This church is 
considered as belonging to the richest par¬ 
ish in Paris, the worshipers here being the 
most fashionable and wealthy. It was 
commenced in 1663, the corner-stone hav¬ 
ing been laid by Anne of Austria and her 
eon, Louis XIV., but was not finished until 
a century later. The fa 9 ado consists of 
two ranges of Corinthian and Doric col¬ 
umns, standing on a platform, which is ap¬ 
proached by a flight of steps. The columns 
are surrounded by a pediment and cross; 
the platform, which extends the whole 
breadth of the church, 184 feet, has been 
the scene of many historical events of great 
importance. From here the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette was led to execution; 
here it was that Bonaparte leveled hb can¬ 
on on the mob during the Directory; here 
the stand was made by the people against 
the troops of Charles X. The doors of thb 
church were forced open at different times 
by the populace, for the purpose of inter¬ 
ring the bodies of Miles. Chamerois, Du- 
chenois, and Ranconrt in the body of the 
church. They belonged to the stage, and 
the clergfy opposed their burial here; but 
the people insbted, broke down the doors, 
and carried their point. The interior archi¬ 
tecture of the church is entirely Doric; its 
length b 400 feet, and is most profusely 
decorated; b rich in sculpture and paint¬ 
ings. The pictures most worthy of remark 
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are the Regurreetion of Lazartu^ by Vieri; 
The SavwT driving the Moneg^choMgert 
from the Temple; bis Bkasing the InfanU; 
his Delivering the Key* to Saint Peter. 
There b a beautiful piece of sculpture, the 
Infant Jeeue in tlte Manger; also the Bap^ 
turn of Christ. Standing in the fifth chap¬ 
el is a beautiful monument, erected to the 
Abbe de I’Ep^e by the deaf and dumb pu¬ 
pils of the institution which he founded. 
The singing here has always been superior 
to that of any other church in Paris. An 
elegant tribune has btely been fitted up 
here for the use of the empress. Sabt 
Roche b situated on the Rue St. Hooord, 
No. 290. 

The Madeleine^ situated on the Boule¬ 
vard de la Madeleine. This magnificent 
edifice was commenced under the reign of 
Louis XV., in 1704. The breaking out of 
the Revolution of 1789 suspended tl^ work. 
In the year 1809, Napoleon I. formed the 
project of transforming it into a temple of 
glory; but the other disastrous events of 
1813, ending with hb abdication, interrupt¬ 
ed its progress. In 1815 Loub XVIII. or¬ 
dered it to be converted into a chapel m 
honor of Louis XV I. and hb consort Mario 
Antoinette. The Revolution of July pre¬ 
vented thb being carried into effect Un¬ 
der the reign of Louis Philippe this proud 
specimen of modem architectore was com¬ 
pleted. The original designs were by Con¬ 
stant d’lvry, but it was completed under 
the direction of MM. Hnvd and Vignon 
The building and columns stand on a pUt^ 
form 828 feet long by 188 broad, and U ap¬ 
proached by a.fiight of steps extending the 
whole len^h of the fa 9 ^e. It b sur¬ 
rounded by 52 Corinthian columns, 49 feet 
high, and 5} diameter at the base. The en¬ 
tablature is enriched with elegxmt sculp¬ 
ture. The roof b entirely of iron and cop¬ 
per ; in fact, there b no wood employed in 
the construction of the edifice. The doors 
are of bronze, and are the largest in the 
world, next to St. Peter’s at Rome. In 
the walls are niches containing statues of 
82 different subjects. The interior b hand¬ 
somely decorated with sculpture, gilt, and 
marble. The paintings have been execu¬ 
ted by artists of the greatest merit. The 
church b lighted by three cupoLos, resting 
on arches support^ by fluted Corinthbn 
columns. Around the choir are numerous 
chapels, each of which contains a statue of 
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Itc pitron saint. The high altar is bean- 
UfaJIj scnlptored by Marocbetti. The 
firindpal group represents the Magdalen 
lone to Heaven on the wings of angela. 
The principal painting on the ceiling is by 
Zeigier, and represents the establishment 
and pn^jess of Christianity since the death 
of the Savior. The Ma^alen is borne 
be^ the throne of Crod, suirounded by a 
rut moltitade of mortals who were instru- 
nmtal in propagating the Christian relig¬ 
ion, among wl^h are Constantine, St. Lou- 
b, Peter the Hermit, Richard Conr dc Li¬ 
on, Godhty de Bouillon, Dandolo, “the 
blind old Doge of Venice,” Clodlde, queen 
cf Fnmce, Joan of Arc, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Louis XIII., and Richelieu. The 
lart groop is Napoleon receiving the impe¬ 
rial crown from Pope Pius VII. The whole 
oci$tof this magnificeDt stmetnre was about 
12,500,000. 


Fnceeding eastward, along Boulevard 
^ la Madeleine, we arrive at Hue de la 
Thir, on the right, which runs from the 
BooleTard des Capucines to Place Ven- 
The continuation of this street is 
Rue Casti^ione, which brings you out on 
Rno KivoK, opposite the garden of the Tuil- 
cries. On Rne de la Paix are situated the 
rnno'pal jewelry shops of Paris. 

dtreh of Notre Dame ie LoreUe, —This 
rfaorch was commenced in 1823 and finish¬ 
ed in 1837. Mr. Lebas was its architect. 
If net the richest, it is the most sumptuous¬ 
ly ornamented church in Paris; in fact, it 
B»re* resembles a musenm than a place of 
vonbip It is situated in an elegant and 
py quarter of the dty, and is mostly vis¬ 
cid by persons whose principal mothre in 
PMug there seems to be the display of their 
‘ttire. Its length is 204 feet by 96 wide. 
The portico coqpists of four Corinthian col- 
ttnins, supporting a pediment, over which 
we the figures of Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
From the St. Montmartre it much re- 
•^mhles a Roman temple. The spaces be¬ 
tween the windows of Ae interior are paint¬ 
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ed in fresco, illustrating the life of the Vir¬ 
gin. The high altar is supported by Co¬ 
rinthian columns, with bronze bases and 
capitals. The choir is fitted op in stalls, 
the dome of which is decorated with figures 
of the four Evangelists, by Delorme, and 
the wall by Heim and Drilling—the Pre- 
gentcUion in tie Temple^ and Jetus in the 
Temple. Near the entrance is a beantifol 
bas-relief of the Virgin and infant Christ, 
adored by angels. 'Many strangers visit 
this church for the purpose of listening to 
the singing, which b remarkably good. 

Church of St. EuHache .—This b a bold 
and majestic edifice, but there is little uni¬ 
formity exbting in its style of architec¬ 
ture, which is partly owing to the length 
of time elapsing between its commence¬ 
ment and completion (over 200 years). The 
interior of the church, which is of a cruci¬ 
form shape, is beautifully sculptured. The 
roof of the nave is supported by ten col¬ 
umns of more than 100 feet in height. 
The stained-glass windows produce a very 
good effect. There is a b^utiful organ 
over the entrance, which cost some $14,000. 
The high altar is of pure white marble, and 
beautifully sculptured. There are a large 
number of very beautiful paintings in this 
church. 

Church of St. Germain VAuxerrois^ in 
front of the colonnade of the old Louvre, 
founded on this spot by Childebert; pil¬ 
laged and devastated by the Normans in 
886. During the residence of tho royal 
family in the Lonvre it was always consid¬ 
ered the royal parish church. King Robert 
rebuilt it in 998; it was again rebuilt by 
Charles VI1. in 1427. During the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1881, while the funeral services 
were being performed in commemoration 
of the Doke de Berri, a tumult arose in the 
church, and it was completely devastated; 
the mob was with great difBculty prevent¬ 
ed fr'om tearing it down. The whole of 
the decorations of this church are grand 
and majestic, its works of art chaste and 
numerous. It was from tho belfry of thb 
church the fatal signal was given for the 
commencement ofthe horrible massacre of 
St. Barthel4my. 

Church of St. Sulpice, in Place St. Sul- 
pice.—The corner-stone of this magnificent 
church was laid by Anne of Austria in tho 
year 1645, but it was not comiJeted until 
the year 1745. The portico, which is uni- 
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versally admired, is composed of a doable 
range of Doric columns 40 feet high. The 
entrances are approached by a flight of 
steps, intersected by doable columns sup¬ 
porting a gallery and colonnade of the 
Ionic order. Two towers surmount the 
edifice; the one 210 feet high, the other 
174. They are also of di^rent forms, 
the Archbishop of Paris refusing to allow 
two towers of the same description on any 
but the metropolitan church. On the 
northern and highest tower is the telegraph 
corresponding with Strasburg, and on the 
southern is that for Italy. This splendid 
structure is 432 feet long, 174 broad, and 
95 high. The principal entrance is flank¬ 
ed with statues of Saints Peter and Paul. 
The interior decorations of St. Sulpice are 
in perfect keeping with its exterior beauty. 
The organ is most magnificently carved, 
and is considered the finest in Paris. It 
represents King David and fifteen other 
figures playing on musical instruments or 
bearing cornucopias. The church contains 
22 beautiful chapels, wherein are many 
fine paintings. The principal is the Lady 
Chapel behind the choir. It is incrusted 
with white marble, and decorated with 
most magnificent gilding and sculpture. 
The dome is painted in fresco, representing 
the Ascension, and the walls the Annuneb 
ation. Visitation, Birth, and Presentation. 
A meridian line possessing the twelve signs 
of the zodiac has been traced on the pave¬ 
ment of the transept. It is continued 
along an obelisk of white marble. Its ob¬ 
ject is to fix the spring equinox. In front 
of the church is the Fountain of St. Sulpice ^ 
erected by order of Napoleon I., around 
which a flower-market is held on Mondays 
and Thursdays. 

Church du Val de Grdce andHopitalMtU' 
itaire^ in Kue St. Jacques.—This church 
was formerly a convent for nuns, which 
was founded by Anne of Austria in 1621. 
Having been married to Louis XIII. thirty- 
two years without issue, she made a vow 
that if her desire to give an heir to the 
throne of France should be realized, she 
would build a church at Val de Grace. 
She afterward gave birth to Louis XIV. 
In 1645 the first stone of the church was 
laid ^vith great |M)mp. In the court is the 
bronze statue of BaronLarrey,Napoleon I. ’s 
surgeon-in-chief, to whom he left 1520,000. 
Ho is represent^ leaning against a gun, 
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and in his right hand he holds the will of 
Napoleon, opened at the words, “/ leave 
100,000yV. to Surgeon-in-Chief Larrty^ the 
mo9t virtuous man I know." 1 he principal 
porch is ascended by a flight of >ixtoea 
steps, and is composed of eight Corinthian 
columns. There are few churches in Par¬ 
is possessing so lofty a dome, or, in gener¬ 
al, so fine an appearance. The interior of 
the dome represents Paradise, and was 
painted by Mignard. The figures are over 
200 in number, and many of them seven¬ 
teen feet in height. It is considered the 
finest fresco in the world. A small con¬ 
fessional near the high altar was the one 
used by Mademoiselle de la Valliire pre¬ 
vious to her taking the vows. From win¬ 
dows in the passage adjoining may be seen 
the house she occupied at the time. The 
military attendant will show you the cas¬ 
ket where the hearts of the Bourbon fam¬ 
ily were formerly preserved. Anne of 
Austria, having bequeathed her heart to 
this church, was the origin of the custom. 
The remains of Queen Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I., king of England, were depos¬ 
ited here. The church is adorned with 
frescoes and statues, the style of its dec¬ 
orations being purely Corinthian. Visit¬ 
ors are admitted every day. A small fee 
is expected by the military guide. 

Church of St. Etienne du Mont .—^This is 
one of the oldest churches in Paris, built 
in the reign of Clovis. It has been en¬ 
larged several times. Its stained-glass 
windows are de8er%^ing of particular notice. 
It contains many valuable works of art. 
The festival of St. Genevieve (who was 
originally buried here) takes place on the 
dd of January, and the ceremonies which 
are performed then and for eight da}^ aft^- 
ward are very interesting. In 1857 the 
Archbishop of Paris was assassinated by a 
priest in presence of an immense crowd. 
The murderer was condemned and execu¬ 
ted twenty-seven days after. Its pictures 
and ornaments are very valuable. It has 
lately been- repaired at a cost of #400,000. 
Some of the greatest persons in France 
have been buried here; among others, Ra¬ 
cine, Rollin, Lesueur, and pascal. 

Church of St. Vincent de Pauk Place La¬ 
fayette.—This beautiful church is entirely 
modem: the foundation stone was laid in 
1824, and the whole structure completed 
in twenty years. The church is raised 
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about thirty feet above the level of the 
place, and is approached by two large 
flights of steps, fljanked by elliptical car* 
ria^ways. The exterior forms a paral- 
klosoaxn ^3 feet 1^ 108, and the interior 
198 feet by 102. The portico b very beau¬ 
tiful, omposed of double ranges of fluted 
Ionic n^lomns, on each side of which rise 
two lofty square towers, connected with a 
balustrade, with statues of the four evan- 
gelbts. A very flne view of Paris may 
be had horn thb spot. A beautiful gilt 
rafling sanounds the principal front. The 
main door b of bronze, and represents in 
twelve niches the apostles accompanied by 
angels. The interior of the church b di¬ 
vided by four rans^ of Ionic columns. 
There are eight different chapeb in the 
tkie aisles. An arch sixty feet high, and 
ndily sculptured, gives access to the choir, 
behi^ which b the Lady Chapel, contain¬ 
ing a beautiful stained-glass window rep¬ 
resenting the Virgin and Savior. The 
wooden furniture of the church is richly 
carved, particularly the altar-piece and 
italb of the choir. The cupola of the 
chdr represents the Savior, with SLYln- 
oeat de Pan! at hb feet, surrounded by an¬ 
gels. The place in front of thb church 
was fee scene of a bloody conflict between 
fee populace and soldiers in 1848. 

dared of Xotre Dame dee Fietoires, or 
du Petits Peres, in Place des Petits Pbres. 
—Founded in 1629 by Louis XIII. There 
are several veiy’ richly-sculptured chapels, 
m one of which b the monument of Lull!, 
the celebrated composer. There are a 
number of very flne painting in the choir. 
The order of architecture is Ionic. Dur- 
in the Revolution of 1789 thb church was 
used as an exchange. 

The 8aimte C%apeUe. —Thb splendid 
building was begun in 1245, under the i 
Rign of SL Loub. It b 139 feet high; 
its length 118 feet, and breadth 55 feet. 
The roof b surmounted by a lofty spire, 
108 feet in height, richly gilt, and adorned 
tt fee baso^with statues of the twelve 
^Kntles, cast in zinc. The interior con- 
«*t8 of a nave and semicircular choir, be- 
bg 108 feet long by 34 feet wide. It is 
nost beantifully painted in blue and red 
^i^nals, diamonds, etc., interspersed i 
wife fleurs de Its. In the nave b a small 
floor leading to a chamber called the Ora- 
Inre de Lons /X, from which thb mon- 
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arch attended mass by a small window 
looking into the nave. Thb church con¬ 
tains the crown of thorns, and a piece of 
the true cross, bought of Baldwin, empe¬ 
ror of Constantinople, by St. Louis. Dur¬ 
ing the restoration of the church in 1842, 
a human heart was found under the altar 
inclosed in a cofier, which some antiqua- 
rbns assert to bo the heart of St. Loub. 

The A merican Chapel^ situated in the Rue 
de Bern, b built of stone, in the Gothic 
style. The interior is plain, but rich, and 
in excellent taste. The pulpit, choir, and 
pews are of solid oak, carved. The pews 
or sittings can be rented by the year, quar¬ 
ter, or month. The church b supported 
by pew-rents, contributions, and collec¬ 
tions from residents and strangers. Divine 
service every Sunday at 11^ A.M. There 
b also an American Episcopal church in 
the Rue Bayard. 


Palaces of the Tuiieries and Louvre .—^The 
palace of the Tuiieries was set on fire (May 
23d, 1871) and almost entirely destroyed at 
the frill of the Commune. The following 
is a description of its appearance previous 
to that time: 

Napoleon 1. conceived the design of con¬ 
necting the Tuiieries with the old Louvre, 
leaving it to hb nephew to consummate 
that noble work. In 1848 the Provisional 
Government signed a decree to commence 
operations; but it was not until 1852 that 
the present emperor decreed five million 
dollars for the purpose. The name of 
Tuiieries b derived from the fact that all 
the tiles {tuiles) used in Paris were form¬ 
erly roanufrictured on its site. The cele¬ 
brated personages who have inhabited thb 
palace, and the political events that have 
occurred there, make it a most remarkable 
place, and one to which we should devote 
some little space. In 1564, that cruel and 
perfidious princess, Catharine de Medicis, 
purchased the ground and commenced the 
present pabce. Philibert Delorme was 
the architect. It was much improved 
under Loub XIII. and XIV. Here, in 
1572, the wicked founder of thb palace 
gave a fete. A few days before the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Barthelcmy there was an alle¬ 
gorical representation, in which all the 
nobility, Cbtholics and Protestants, were 
actors. During fee performance, the King 
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of Navarre and other Hngnenots were pre¬ 
vented by Charles IX. and his brothers 
from entering Paradise; they were pushed 
into hell, and kept there some time. This 
was veiy signihcant, for four days after 
the horrible massacre took place, the whole 
having been arranged before the f^te; and 
there, amid the charms of music and 
dancing, 100,000 souls were sent unpre¬ 
pared to meet their Maker. It is horrible 
to think that a woman could imagine and 
coolly prepare a ballet on the massacre, 
arranged beforehand, of part of the nation 
over which she reigned. Louis XIV. re¬ 
sided here until the completion of Ver¬ 
sailles. It was then occupied by fiimilies 
of persons attached to the court until the 
return of Louis XIV. This palace is a 
landmark on every page of the revolutions 
of Paris. In June, 1792, the mob en¬ 
tered it; in August of the same year the 
Swiss Guard were murdered in it. It 
was the official residence of the First Con¬ 
sul ; also of the imperial court. After the 
Restoration, King Charles X. and the roy¬ 
al family resided there. The mob ei\tered 
it again in 1830, and drove out the king. 
It was the residence of Louis Philippe 
until the Revolution of 1848, when a party 
of rioters, in company with some loose 
girls, occupied the apartments for ten 
days. They turned the king’s and queen’s 
bedrooms into dining-rooms. Every thing 
they could lay their hands on they made 
subservient to their will, celebrating their 
orgies night and day in the most magnifi¬ 
cent apartments of the palace. In 1849 
it was occupied as a gallery' for the exhi¬ 
bition of paintings. Under the Empire 
it was the city residence of the imperial 
family. The facade facing the garden of 
the Tuileries was about 1000 feet in length, 
running from Rue Rivoli to the Seine. 
The style of architecture is mixed. The 
first or lower floor columns are Ionic, the 
second Corinthian, the third Composite. 
At the extreme of this facade stood two 
lofty pavilions, with remarkably high roofs 
and clumneys. The one on Rue de Rivoli 
is called PaviUon Marsan^ the one toward 
the Seine PofoUlon de Flore. Napoleon I. 
conceived the idea of uniting the palace 
of the Tuileries with that of the Louvre, 
which stood paraUel with it at over one 
quarter of a mile distant; but political 
events transpired which prevented his car- 
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rying out his designs. It was left for 
Napoleon III. to finish this stupendoos 
undertaking, and we see in what a re¬ 
markably short space of time tips coke- 
sal work was completed. F-rom the court 
behind the palace of the Tuileries we 
enter into the Place du CarrtmML It 
was here that Louis XIV. gave that 
splendid tournament in 1612, which was 
attended by guests from all parts of the 
civilized world. It was here also that 
Napoleon received that magnificent but 
ill-fated army previous to their departure 
on the Russian campaign. There are four 
principal issues from this place, two on 
Rue de RivoU and two on the Quai du Lou¬ 
vre. This place is separated from the 
court by an elegant railing, with three en¬ 
trances; two are adorned with statues. 
Before the central one is the Triumplkd 
Arch erected by Napoleon I. in 1806 at a 
cost of nearly $300,000. Daring the first 
empire it was crowned by four antique 
horses fh)m the Piazza St. Mark at Venice. 
They were restored by the Allies in 1815 ; 
and in 1828 the present chariot writh four 
hor8q^ was executed by Bosio. IfUerior 
of the Tuileriee was formerly open to vis¬ 
itors, in the absence of the court, by per¬ 
mission from the adjutant general of the 
palace. The following is the usual style 
of the letter to be written for permissioa 
to visit public palaces: 

Monsieur le Minister (or M. le Di- 
recteur, according to the functions of the 
party addressed),—J’ose vous demonder la 
flhveur de m’accorder un permis pour vis¬ 
iter, moi et ma famille (insert the names 
of the places). J’ai Thonneur d’etre. Mon¬ 
sieur, votre trhs humble serviteur (sign 
name and address). 

If the writer does not receive an an¬ 
swer to this message within two or three 
days, he will do well to call at the proper 
office, or apply at the oflke of the hotel 
The southern wing of the Tuileries was 
fitted up for the Empress Eugifinie. These 
apartments were formerly occupied by 
Louis Philippe, Madame Adelaide, and tbe 
Prince and Princess de JoinviUe. The 
northern wing and Pavilion Marsan were 
occupied by the Duke and Duchess de Ke- 
mours, Duke and Duchess Montpensi^f 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale,-Diike end 
Duchess of Orleans, and Count do Paris, 
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and tbeir attendants. The apartments of point of view, to be unequaled, especially 
the empress, entered by the Pavilion de the eastern front, by any building in the 
FZere, can not be visited by strangers, and city. Its fsimous colonnade, known as the 


the state apartments, as we before said, 
only in the absence of the emperor. The 
entrance to these apartments was up the 
Escalier de la Chapelle, which gave access 
to the antechamber. The antique ceiling 
of this apartment formerly decorated the 
sleeping apartment of La Heine Blanche^ 
tod was brought from Vincennes. To 
the left of this apartment was the theatre, 
nsed as a supper-room on ball-nights, ca* 
pable of accommodating 800 persons. Op¬ 
posite this, on the groond floor, was the 
date chapel. Next in order stood the 
Salle de la Paix. This magnificent hall 
was used as a ballroom. Over the man¬ 
tel-piece was a splendid equestrian portrait 
of the emperor, by Miiller. In the hall 
was the silver statue of Peace, presented 
to Napoleon I. by the city of Paris after 
the treaty of Amiens. Next came the 
Salk des Marechaux^ the finest of the suite. 
This was also used as a ballroom on state 
occasions. The walls are gold and white 
-“the furniture green silk, damask, and 
gold. The names of the great battles of 
Nspoleon I. were inscribed over the gal- 
Icsy, and the busts of all his distingnished 
generals, and portraits of many of them, 
odomed the walls. The next apartment 
vss the Salle Blanche j or card-room; the 
Salw d'Apollon, and then the Salle du 
Trim. The hangings were of dark red 
velvet, embroidered with gold f the car¬ 
pet, of Gobelins manufacture, cost nearly 
1100,000; the throne stood opposite the 
windows, over which'was a canopy of red 
velvet, embroidered with bees in gold. 
Next was the Salon Louis XIV., which 
contained the following pictures: Louis 
XIV. presenting his'grandson, Philip V., 
the grandees of Spain; his full-length 
portrait in hb seventieth year; and also 
his portrait as a child, together with that 
of Anne of Austria and the Duke of Or- 
^ns. Next to this was the Gallery de 
Diner^ or dining-room on state occasions. 
Behind these were the private apartments I 
of the emperor, but these were not ehown. 


The Old Ltmvre^ which has recently been 
tonnected with the Tnileries by the New 
is considered, in an architectural 


Colonnade du Louvre, is considered one of 
the chefs-d’oeuvre of the age of Louis 
XIV., under whom it was erected. It is 
composed of 28 double Corinthian columns. 
The fa 9 ade is 525 feet in length. The 
magnificent gateway in the centre pro¬ 
duces a grand effect. The gates are of 
bronze, and were made by the order of 
Napoleon. On the site of the present pal¬ 
ace formerly stood the hunting-seat of 
Dagobert. Under Philip Augustus there 
stood on the same spot a castle to defend 
the river, in the centre of which rose the 
famous Tower of (he Louvre, which was used 
as a state prison, and several persons of 
rank were confined there under Charles 
VII. and Louis XI. Francis commenced 
the present buildings. It was from the 
southern window of the eastern front that 
Charles IX. fired on the victims of St. Bar- 
thebmy. Louis XIV. having been divert¬ 
ed from the Louvre to the building of 
Versailles, it remained unfinished until 
1805, when Napoleon had it completed. 
The design of the palace is a perfect square, 
being over 500 feet on each side. Its court 
is one of the most beautifully decorated in 
Europe. The order of the four fa 9 ades is 
principally Corinthian or Composite. It is 
brilliantly lighted at night with 24 bronze 
gas-lamps. This palace has been inhabited 
by many persons of great historic celebri¬ 
ty, among which were Henry III., Heniy 
IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Charles IX., 
and Henrietta, widow of Charles I., of En¬ 
gland. Part of the New Louvre is occupied 
as offices by the Minister of State and the 
Minister of the Interior. Here are also the 
barracks of the Cent Gardes, the apart¬ 
ments of the domestics of the palace, the 
imperial stables, imperial riding-school, 
the library of the Louvre, containing some 
90,000 volumes. This was formerly the 
private library of Louis Philippe. Some 
idea of the extent of the palace may be had 
when we inform our readers that the whole 
covers over sixfy acres of ground. 

Palais de VElysee Napoleon .—This pal¬ 
ace was erected in 1718 for Count d’Evreux, 
after which it was purchased by Madame 
Pompadour, mistress o# Louis XV. Its 
southern front faces the Champs Elysdes, 
opposite the Palais de VIndustrie. After 
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passing through several hands it was pur¬ 
chased by the government, and became a 
favorite residence of Napoleon I. During 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies it was 
inhabited by the Duke of Wellington and 
the Emperor of Russia. Napoleon again 
occupied it after his return from Elba, dur¬ 
ing his short reign of one hundred days. 
It afterward came into tUu possession of 
the Duke de Berri, then of the Duke de 
Bordeaux. It was the residence of Napo¬ 
leon III. while President of the Republic. 
The principal apartment in this palace is 
the Salle des Souvermns. It was here Na¬ 
poleon signed his abdication, and here also 
her majesty Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert partook of an elegant collation in 
1855. Some of the finest portraits in Par¬ 
is adorn the walls of this saloon, among 
wbieh are Frederick William IV. of Prus¬ 
sia, Victor Emanuel II., Queen Victoria, 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Medjid, Isa¬ 
bella II. of Spain, Francis Joseph of Aus¬ 
tria, and Ferdinand II. of Naples. Next 
to this is the favorite bedroom of the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon I. It now contains two 
full-length portraits of Napoleon III. and 
the Empress Eugenie. After passing 
through the Scdle des Quatre Saisons and 
the library, you are ushered into the apart¬ 
ment fitted up by Madame Murat for the 
reception of her husband after one of his 
campaigns, where in every battle fought 
he was victorious. It is fitted up as a 
tent, the ornaments being all of a warlike 
character. The Empress Marie Louise 
also occupied this room. The famous Ibra¬ 
him Pacha, viceroy of Egypt, was lodged 
here in 184G. Taken altogether, this pal¬ 
ace is one of great historical interest. A 
fee of one or two francs is expected. 

Palais Royal, —^This is the most fre¬ 
quented of all the public edifices in Paris. 
It was erected by Cardinal Richelieu be¬ 
tween the years 1620 and 1686, and was 
then called the Palais Cardinal. Riche¬ 
lieu presented it to Louis XIII., who, when 
he occupied it, changed its name to Palais 
Royal. On the death of Louis XIII., Anne 
of Austria, regent for the young king, 
removed to it. In 1692, Ia>uis XIV. gave 
it to his nephew, Duke of Orleans, as part 
of bis marriage portion, on the occasion 
of his union with Mile, de Blois. It had 
a theatre capable of holding 8000 specta¬ 
tors. Here the cardinal took great pride 
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i in having his own productions performed. 
Louis Xi V. was brought up in the palace, 
and so much was his education ne^ected 
that he hardly knew how to read andwrite 
at an advanced age. In 1781 the debts of 

) its owner were so enormous that the build¬ 
ings were turned into shops to augment his 
revenue. After the death of the Duke of 
Orleans in 1793, it was confiscated to the 
nation, and was then called the Pakds du 
TVibunat. Under the Empire it resumed 
its original name, and the Prince Luden 
resided here until 1881. In 1848 it was 
completely devastated by the mob; but in 
1858 it underwent a complete repair pre¬ 
paratory to being occupied by Prince Napo¬ 
leon and the Princess Clotilde. Visitors 
are not allowed to enter the private apart¬ 
ments. The garden of the palace is 700 
feet long by 800 wide; has a beautifol 
fountain in the centre, and is planted with 
rows of lime-trees, and contains many very 
fine statues. It is the resort at all hours 
of politicians of all sorts and ranks, who 
congregate here for the purpose of com¬ 
paring notes and reading the daily jour¬ 
nals, which are hired here for one sou each. 
There is an arcade extending round the 
garden, under which are the most el^nt 
shops in Paris, mostly occupied by watch¬ 
makers and jewelers. At the north end 
some of the finest cafes in the city are sit¬ 
uated, such as Viry'Sy Trots Fr'eres Proves- 
cauTj and Vtfour's. The best time to see 
this palace is in the evening, when the gar¬ 
dens and shops are brilliantly illuminated, 
and arc filled with politicians and idlers. 
In some of the restaurants on the second 
floor dinners are served at two francs and 
upward. The southern front of the Palais 
Royal is on the Pltce da Palais 
which is bounded by the new HMd da 
Louvre on the cast, and the new Palace of 
the Louvre on the south. This portion oftbe 
building was set on fire (May 24,1871) and 
almost entirely destroyed by the Commune 
at the entrance of the troops into Paris. 

Palais du Luxembourg^ directly south of 
the I.ouvrc, on the other side of the Seine. 
Crossing the Pont des Arts, and up the Roc 
de Seine, we come to the Palace of the Lux¬ 
embourg, built by Maria de Medicis. I" 
the year 1612 she tiequeathed it to her sec¬ 
ond son, the Duke of Orleans; it was then 
called Palais d'Orleans. 11 afl«ward paa*- 
ed through the hands of Duchess of Mont- 
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peoaieTf Duchess of Guise and Alen^on, 
Louis XIV., then Duchess of Brunswick, 
then Madame d’Orleans, queen dowager of 
Spain, then Louis XVIII., who occupied it 
op to the Rerolution of 1791. In 1795 the 
sittings of the Directory were held here; it 
was afterward occupied by the Consul and 
Senate. In 1848 Louis Blanc resided and 
held his socialist meetings here. The pal* 
acc forms a regular square. In the centre 
of the facade Rue de Toumon is a beautU 
fal pavilion surmounted by a cupola and 
ornamented with statues. The front facing 
the garden presents three main buildings 
connected by two galleries, one of which is 
BOW decomted with the pictures of the first 
living artists. The ScUle du SeruU, where 
the present Senate now holds its sittings. 
Is a semicircular hull of 90 feet in diameter; 
the seats gradually rise from the fioor to* 
ward the wall. The ceiling is beautifully 
decorated with allegorical pictures of Pa- 
triodsm. Wisdom, Justice, and Law. The 
SaUe du Trine is a goi^ous saloon, magnifi- 
oently sculptured and gilded. On a plat¬ 
form situat^ at the centre of the wall to 
the right stands the throne, ascended by 
four steps, covered with a canopy, and rich¬ 
ly gilded. The principal pictures in this 
hall are by Hesse: Napoleon I. at the In- 
valides, Napoleon 1. irfspecting the forty 
Flags taken at Ansterlitz. On the other 
side, the return of the Pope to Rome in 
1849, Nkpoleon III. visiting the New Lou¬ 
vre, the Distribution of the Eagles in the 
Champ de Mars in 1852. 

Adjoining the Salle du Trone is the Cab¬ 
inet de lEmpareurj which contains two or 
three very good mddem paintings: The 
marriage of Napoleon II1. and the Empress 
Eagenie, Napoleon I. signing the Peace of 
Campo Formio, Napoleon III. returning 
from St Cloud. The library of the palace 
is very complete, and contains over 40,000 
volnmes; it is not open to the public, but 
a stranger may obtain admission b}' produ¬ 
cing bis passport. In the bedchamiier of 
Harm de Medicis, which is splendidly fur¬ 
nished, there are some fine works of art by 
Knbens, Poussin, and Philippe de Cham¬ 
pagne. The chapel is small, but richly 
gilded, and contains some very good paint¬ 
ings. Back of the altar, in a very conspic¬ 
uous place, is a painting by one of our coun¬ 
trymen, M. Simon White: the subject is 
the Adoration of the Sk^hordo, 
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I The GaUery of Modem A rt, which is en- 
tered at the southeastern pavilion in the 
court, was founded by order of Maria de 
Medicis, and formerly contained the 24 pic¬ 
tures by Rubens now in the Louvre, which 
allegorically represented the history of that 
queen. It now contains the finest works 
of living artists, among whom stand prom¬ 
inent Horace Vemet, Le Suis, Granet, and 
Deveria. It is unnecessary to give tlio 
name of any leading work of art in these 
rooms, as it is liable at any moment to be 
removed to the Louvre. As none but pic¬ 
tures of deceased artists are admitted there, 
and those of living artists here, they are li¬ 
able to a removal to the Louvre immediate¬ 
ly on the death of an artist. The gallery 
is open every day, except Monday, from 10 
to 4, and excellent catalogues are sold on 
the spot. It will l>e necessary to take.your 
passport with you. 

The Palace of the Legislative Body^ for¬ 
merly the Palace Bourbon, stands on the 
other side of the Seine. This palace was 
erected in 1722 by Louise, duchess dowager 
of Bourbon; it subsequently became the 
property of the Prince of Cond6, who en¬ 
larged it at an expense of $4,000,000. In 
1796 it was selected for the meetingsr of the 
Council of * * Five Hundred. During the 
first empire it was occupied by the Corps 
Legislatif. After the Restoration, it was 
again taken possession of by the Prince of 
CoQd4, and the part that bad been occupied 
by the Corps Legislatif was appropriated 
to the use of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
1848 the National Assembly took posses¬ 
sion of it. The principal entrance, which 
is very elegant, is on Rue de rUniver8it6; 
its lofty gateway is plac^ in the centre of 
a Corinthian colonnade, terminating with 
two fine pavilions. The palace has several 
courts, surrounded by handsome buildings, 
where reside the different officials of the 
Legislative Body. The fa 9 ade, built in 
1804, is remarkable for its majestic portico, 
ornamented with twelve Corinthian coF 
umns resting on a broad flight of thirty 
steps. The tympan is adorned w ith a largo 
number of allegorical figures. At the foot 
of the steps are colossal statues of Pru¬ 
dence and Justice. The visitor is intro¬ 
duced into the interior by a side door on 
tlie west end of the portico. 

After having passed through several 
rooms ornamented by statues and paint- 
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ing?, we enter the LegitlaHve Hall. It is 
semicircular, like the Hall of Representa¬ 
tives at Washington, except that there is 
no lobby behind the speaker’s chair, which 
is situated in the centre of the semicircle. 
The seats rise rapidly in amphitheatre form 
to the back range, which rests against the 
wall at an elevation of ten feet. It is 
adorned with a colonnade and tribunes for 
the Corps Diplomatique and public. There 
are also tribunes erected for the imperial 
family. February 24, 1848, while Louis 
Philippe was hastening toward St. Cloud, 
the Duchess of Orleans appeared in this 
hall with her two sons, the Count de Paris 
and Duke de Chartres, having traversed 
from the Tuileries on foot, and, taking a 
seat in an arm-chair, with her sons on ei¬ 
ther side, demanded through M. Dupin 
that her eldest son, the Count de Paris, be 
proclaimed King of the French under her 
own regency. M. Lamartine opposed it, 
wishing the discussion to be carried on 
without the presence of any of the mem* 
hers of the royal family. Tlie tumult out¬ 
side was now immense, and the duchess, 
with the Duchess of Montpensier and Ne¬ 
mours, tried to escape, but it was impossi¬ 
ble. The duchess now attempted to speak, 

* but was silenced by a crowd of armed men 
who now rushed in. During the m416e, 
she and the princess made their escape to 
the Hotel des Invalides, and next morning 
left Paris. The libraiy' of the palace con¬ 
tains 65,000 volumes; to obtain permission, 
apply to the secretary < f the president. 
For those who wish to hear the debates, a 
pass will be given on ap])lication to your 
embassador. The dcpOMtion of the late 
imperial dynasty was vot :d by the Repub¬ 
licans September 4,1870. 

Palais de VIndustrie^ commenced in 1862, 
and completed in 1855; it was inaugurated 
May 16,1855, by the opening of the Exhi¬ 
bition of Industry for all nations, and, dur¬ 
ing the 198 days it was open, over 22,000 
persons entered it daily. It has been pur¬ 
chased by the government from the com¬ 
pany who erected it, and is now used for 
agricultural shows, and the exhibition of 
the works of living artists. On either side 
of the eastern entrance stand two beautiful 
equestrian statues. The grounds around 
the palace are beautifully decorated with 
fountains, flower-beds, and grass-plots. 
The building is entirely construct^ of 
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stone and iron, with a glass root Its length 
is nearly 700 feet, and width 170. The 
whole design of the interior is very simple. 

Pakds du Quai d'Orsaif, —This magnifi¬ 
cent edifice W’as begun during the reign of 
Napoleon I., but was not completed until 
the time of Louis Philippe. This beautifal 
building was set on fire (May 24tb) and de¬ 
stroyed at the fall of the Commune. The 
front, facing the Rue de Lille, contained 
the chief entrances of the Conseil d’Etat 
and the Cour des Comptes. The loss of 
the Salle des Pas Penhu, a large square 
apartment, in which four Doric columns, 
with spiral flutes, supported a gallery open¬ 
ing into a vestibule in the upper story, and 
the destruction of several v^uable' paint¬ 
ings, are much to be deplored. . 

Grande Salle du Conseil: 20 Corinthbn 
columns in white marble; portraits of the 
great statesmen of France; medallions rep¬ 
resenting the state counselors of the First 
Empire. On the ceiling, s}mibolical figures 
of Commerce^ of AffricvUure, and of the 
moral and intellectual virtues of the states¬ 
man. Salle du Comite de Legislation: the 
ceiling is supported by gilded columns; 
among the paintings, Ju^imen by Eugene 
Delacroix; Moses by Marigny; Numa by 
Murat. EscaUer d'Honneur of tlie Coor 
des Comptes: paintings by M. Theodore 
Chass5rian, among which Peace protecting 
the Arts and AgricuUnre is the most remark¬ 
able. Salle d"Audience, of the Cour des 
Comptes: here are two paintings by Alanx, 
Saint Louis between Justice and Wisdask, 
Napoleon between War cmd the Arts. On 
the ceiling are three paintings by M. Ha¬ 
zard, of Abundance, Justice, and Labor. 

Palais de la Legion dHonmeur was built 
in 1786, by the architect Rousseau, for the 
Prince of Salro, but was bought by the gov¬ 
ernment in 1880. The entrance is in the 
form of a triumphal arch of Ionic order, 
flanked by a colonnade of the same kind. 
The frunt is decorated with six Corinthian 
columns, forming a portico, on which is an 
inscription, Honneur et Patrie. This pal¬ 
ace, destroyed during the Commune, is to 
be rebuilt by subscriptions from members 
of the Order of the Legion of Honor. 

Palais de VJnstitut. —This building was 
constructed by the architects Lambert and 
Dorbay from the designs of Levan, accord¬ 
ing to the vrill of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
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VM finished in 1602. It contains two dis¬ 
tinct establishments, the BiblMuiqae Maz- 
arine and the Institut de France. The pres¬ 
ent library contains 120,000 printed vol- 
omes and 50,000 manuscripts. The library 
consists of an octagonal room with a large 
gallery toming at right angles, 136 feet by 
21, and a third room, 54 &et by 24. The 
principal room, in which the students are 
accommodated, was the site of the famous 
Tour de Nesle. The room contains sever¬ 
al busts in marble and in bronze, among 
others those of Mazarin and Racine ; here 
also is an inkstand of the great Condd. 

HM dcs A ffaires Etrangere$^ began in 
1645 by M. Guizot, fronting on the Quai 
d*Onay. The facade is of the Doric and 
Ionic orders. The whole front is profuse¬ 
ly scnlptured. The offices of the ministry 
are on Rue del* University. Its whole cost 
was«l,000,000. 

TkeIngtittU .—^The western pavilion leads 
to the grand hall, which is fitted op with 
benches ibrmihg a semicircle, in front of 
which are placed the seats and bureaux of 
the president, secretaries, etc. In this hall 
are marble statues of Bossuet, Descartes, 
Fyncloii, and TuUy. The BibliotAique de 
ringtitut contains about 60,000 volumes, 
among which are many valuable Oriental 
works. In the library is the celebrated 
marble statue of Voltaire by Pigalle. The 
SaBe de$ Skmces is adorned by statues of 
Rocine, Corneille, Molihre, Lafontaine, Pu¬ 
get, and Poussin. Along the walls there 
ere benches for the public, those in the cen¬ 
tre being reserved for reporters. To ob- 
tsin tickets of admission to the annual meet- 
mgs, the application should be made at 
least one month beforehand. 

de Viile .—Burned during the Com- 
niane; to be rebuilt. It was erected for 
the accommodation of the municipality 
of Paris at a cost of over $3,000,000. It 
was commenced in 1533, and completed in 
1605. The Hotel de Ville possesses great 
interest on account of the numerous histor¬ 
ical events of which it has been the theatre. 
Here may be seen the window from which 
Lafayette presented Louis Philippe, to the 
psnple; the room, also, in which I^uis XVI. 
spoke to the populace crowned with the cap 
of liberty; the room where Robespierre 
held his council; also the one in which he 
attempted to commit suicide. One of the 
three courts that comprised this edifice was 


approached by a broad flight of steps. On 
these steps M. de Lamartine, in the most 
courageous and heroic manner, declared to 
the infuriated mob that, as long as he lived, 
the red flag should not be the flag of France. 
The edifice was surmounted by a belfry, in 
which the town clock was placed. It was 
lighted at night. The 8(JJIa da Tr6ne and 
state apartments were very magnificent. 
The Grand Galerie des FStes, situated in the 
eastern wing, where all the city fetes are 
given, was beautiful beyond description. 
Communicating with tffis saloon was a 
gallery, whence guests could witness the 
magic scene below. It was in this room 
the ball was given in honor of the visit of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in 1855; 
also to Victor Emmanuel in 1855, and to 
the Grand-D uke Constantine in 1857. O ver 
7000 persons have been admitted to a city 
ball, the circuit of rooms thrown t>pen to 
the public being over half a mile. In ad¬ 
dition to the state apartments, there were 
nearly 600 rooms in the hotel occupied by 
officers and clerks. Immediately under¬ 
neath the Galerie des F5tes was situated 
the Salle St. Jean, used for civic purposes 
and public meetings. The destruction of 
this beautiful edifice, whose history was 
that of the French nation, has been sin¬ 
cerely deplored, and the building will be 
reconstructed as soon es possible. 


The Banqwe de France, in the Rue de la 
Vrilliyre, was founded in 1803, and since 
the year 1848 it is the only bank allowed 
to issue notes. The capital of the bank is 
182,500,000 fr. The building was formerly 
the hotel of the Duke de la Vrilli5re, but 
during the Revolution it was occupied by 
the descendants of the Count de Toulouse, 
one of whom was the Princesse de Lam- 
balle. Many of the original paintings and 
decorations remain in the rooms. The 
vaults are of enormous extent, and on any 
alarm of fire or robbery they can instant¬ 
ly be flooded. * 

La Bonne, or the Exchange.—This su¬ 
perb structure, which is built in the same 
style as the Madeleine, was erected on the 
site of the Convent des Filles St. Thomas, 
Roe Vivienne. It was commenced in 1808, 
and finished in 1826. Its length is 212 
feet by 126; the principal fa^^ is ap* 
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proached by a flight of stopS) irhich extend 
the whole length of the western front. 
The building is surrounded by 66 Corinth¬ 
ian columns, supporting an entablature and 
attic. There are four statues placed at the 
comers of the ediflce, representing Com¬ 
merce, Industry, Agriculture, and Naviga¬ 
tion. The hall, called the SaUe de Botu'ae^ 
is 116 feet long by 76 broad: here the mer¬ 
chants and stock-brokers meet from 12 to 3 
o'clock to negotiate the sale of stocks, and 
from 8 to P.M. for other business. The 
floor of this hall is capable of holding 2000 
people. Travelers should never fail to visit 
the Bourse; during business hours the ex¬ 
citement. noise, tumult, and confusion are 
beyond description. * Ladies are not now 
admitted except by permission of the Com- 
missaire de la Bourse. . The entrance fee 
was formerly one franc. It was found 
that the mode of selling stock excited such 
a passion for gambling in the minds of the 
people, that it was deemed prudent to refuse 
them admittance daring business hours. 

Mint^ or H6tel de* Monnaie*, situated on 
the Quai de Conti.—This superb building, 
constraoted between the years 1771 and 
1775, on the site of the Hotel Conti, is one 
of the most remarkable structures in the 
capital. The principal front is 850 feet in 
length and 80 in height. It has three sto¬ 
ries. On the ground floor are flve arcades, 
supporting six Ionic columns crowned with 
an entablature, and ornamented with six 
statues of Peace, Abundance, Trade, Pow¬ 
er, Prudence, and Laie. The vestibule is 
adorned with fluted Doric columns. On 
the right is the magnificent staircase, like¬ 
wise adorned with Doric columns. Ascend¬ 
ing the staircase, we enter an antechamber 
which contains the coining machine in¬ 
vented by Thouvelin, frrom which wo pass 
into the splendid saloon entitled Mu*^ 
Monetaire, possessing the most complete 
collection of medals since the reign of 
Francis I.: medals of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Louis XII., Henry VIII., Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu ; medal^commemorating the taking of 
Sebastopol; Queen Victoria’s visit to Par¬ 
is ; visit of the French National Guard to 
Ix>ndon in 1848; the proclamation of the 
Empire; the marriage of the present Em- 
peror; medals of Victor Emmanuel, Kos- I 
snth, Queen Isabella of Spain, and numer¬ 
ous others of equal notoriety. In the ScUle 
Napoieon are ail medals struck un4er the 
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Consulate and Empire. Here also we per¬ 
ceive a medal in bronze, frnm the mask 
taken at St. Helena of Napoleon I. twen¬ 
ty hours after his death; also his bust, in 
marble, by Canova. By a law of France, 
every jeweler is obliged to have his silver 
and gold stamped and assayed in this office 
before offering it for sale. The laboratory 
of the hotel, where the operation of coining 
for the entire empire takes place, is well 
worth a visit. All the machinery of the 
establishment is worked by two steam-en¬ 
gines of 82 horse-power. There are eleven 
different machines: two for small coin, 
two for two-franc pieces, six for five-franc 
pieces, and one for gold. When they are all 
in operation they produce about $800,000 
per day. The operation of coining silver 
may witnessed by the visitor, but not 
the coining of gold, on account of the par¬ 
ticles which are continually dropping on 
the floor; they are all swept np and refined 
again. To visit the laboratory, af^y in 
writing to M. le President de la Conunis- 
saire des Monnaies; but the mnseum is 
open to visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays, 

I from 12 to 3, without a ticket. 

I Mamifacture Naiionak de* GobeUiu et it 
la Bavonnerie, —This factory, founded by 
Jean Gobelin in 1450, was for a long time 
a private establishment, but in 1662 it pass¬ 
ed into the hands of the govemmenL The 
carpets made here are .unrivaled for the 
fineness and strength of their texture and 
brilliancy of the colors. Its prodactioos 
are destined chiefly for palaces of the state 
and presents to .foreign governments. 
Many *of them cost as much as $30,00(1, 
and require over ten years of time to man¬ 
ufacture. There was one made for the pal¬ 
ace of the Louvre 1300 feet in length. The 
closeness with which the workmen rival 
the painter’s art is truly wonderfoL Three 
large rooms are open for the exhibition of 
beautiful specimens of the work executed 
in the last 200 years. There are 6 work¬ 
shops containing 25 looms. It is absolutely 
necessary to bring your passport to secure j 
admittance. The shops and exhibitioa 
rooms are open from 2 to 4 on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. A portion of the building 
was destroyed during the .Commune, Hay, . 
1871. Another state carpet mannfretory 
was transferred to the Gobelins in 1326, 
called La Savonnerie, from having been 
formerly carried on in an old soap factor}’. 
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ImprimirieXati<maley or the Goyemment | 
Printing Office.—In the year 1562 Francis ^ 
I. fftablished a ro}'ml press in the Louvre, : 
^hieh, after several chanires, was finally | 
transferred, in the year 1809, to the build- j 
ing it now occupies. This hotel was the , 
property of the notorious Cardinal de Ro¬ 
han, whose intrigues cast so much odium 
on the unhappy Marie Antoinette. This 
b one of the most complete establbhments 
in Enrope. There are about 1000 persons 
employ^ here, among whom 300 are wom¬ 
en, ai^ every thing, from the casting of 
the type to the binding, b done in thb es- 
tahlbfament. In 1830 many of the steam 
presses were broken by the mob, but ten 
still remain, and about 350,000 sheets are 
thrown off daily. The printing of the ace 
of dubs, of the kings, queens, and knaves 
of cards, is a government monopoly in 
France, and about 12,000 sets are printed 
evwy day. When Pius VII. vbited thb es- 
tablishroent, the Lord’s Prayer was printed 
b 130 dillerent languages during hb visit, 
and he was presented with it all bound be- 
hb return to the carriage. This build¬ 
ing may be seen on Thursdays, at 2 P.M. 
precisely, with a ticket, which must be ap¬ 
plied for by a letter addressed to M. le Di- 
recteur de ITmprimerie Nationals. 

La Mamifacture de Porcelaine de Sevrei. 
—Sevres, two leagues west of Paris, is pret¬ 
tily dtnated on the Seine, and b one of the 
most indent villages near the metropolis. 
It u celebrated for its magnificent Force- 
lam MoMufaetoiy^ belonging to the govern¬ 
ment, which wrill soon be transferred to 
the Park of St. Cloud. Loub XV. bought 
thb establbhment in 1759, at the solicita- 
bou of Madame de Pompadour, and since 
then it has belonged to the state. The es- 
tablbbment consbts of the show-rooms or 
■o^aitna, the museum, and the laborato¬ 
ries or ateHere; those last, however, arc 
not shown without specbl leave, which 
mast be obtained by a letter to the dircc- 
teur. 

Mamifaeture dee Tabacs .—^The manufac¬ 
ture of tobacco, in any form, b a govem- 
neot monopoly in France. There are 
about 10 di^rent manufactories through- 
ont Uie kingdofn, but the one in Paris 
works up one third of the tobacco bought 
lythe government from the tobacco-grow- 
an. All tobacco imported most also be 
•old to the goveniment. There are about 


1900 persons employed here, of whom 1600 
are women, 400 men and boys. The wom¬ 
en are chiefly employed in cigar-making. 
The whole process may be seen, from the 
stripping of the leaves to the final produc¬ 
tion. 

Hotel dee Pottee^ or General Post-office, 
in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, was 
built by the Duke d’Epernon, and bore the 
name of Armenonville until 1767, when it 
was purchased by the government for the 
General Post>office. 

Entrepot dee GlaceSy in the Rue St. Den¬ 
is, 212, b a large plate-glass warehouse, be¬ 
longing to two companies, that of Mon- 
terro4 and of Qnirin and Cirey. The look¬ 
ing-glasses are cast at St. Gobain and at 
Cirey, near La Ffere, polbhed at Chauny, 
and silvered at thb d^pot. The process of 
silvering may be seen any day from 9 to 
12 by application to the porter, who will 
expect a small fee. 

The Pantheon b situated on Pbee dn 
Pantheon, Rue St. Jacques. Thb church 
was erect^ on the site of the Abbey of 
Ste. Genevibve. It is built in the form of 
a Greek cross, with a lofty dome. The 
portico b modeled after the Pantheon at 
Rome; it b approached by a flight of 11 
steps, and sustained by 6 fluted Corinthbn 
columns, 60 feet high by 6 in dbmeter; on 
the pavement there b a composition in re¬ 
lief by David, representing France dbpen- 
sing honors to her great men, who have 
honored and illustrated her by their tal¬ 
ents, virtue, and courage. At the feet of 
France are seated History and Liberty, re¬ 
cording their names, and wearing crowns 
to reward them. The dimensions of the 
building are, length, 302 feet; breadth, 255 
feet; height from the pavement to the top 
of tho dome, 270 feet. The interior con- 
sbts of four naves, surmounted by the 
dome, and separated by a range of 130 
fluted Corinthian columns. The ceilings, 
which are richly sculptured, are 80 feet 
from the pavement; the dome is splendid¬ 
ly painted by Gros, for which he received 
$20,000, and was knighted by Charles X. 
on hb first vbit to the church. The navo 
and transepts are decorated with copies of 
the frescoes of Michael Angelo and Ra¬ 
phael in the Vatican at Rome. Many per¬ 
sons of great celebrity have been buried 
here, among others Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Matwhal Lannes, the Dnke de Montebello, 
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Mirabeau, and Marat: the last two were 
depantheonized by ordey of the national 
government, and the body of Marat was 
thrown into a common sewer in the Rue 
Montmartre. This building has cost the 
government over $6,000,000 since it was 
founded. Open every day; a fee of a 
franc is expected from a party. 

n6td PompHen^ the former Mansion of 
Prince Napaiean .—It is extremely difficodt 
to obtain permission to visit the mansion, 
as forty-nine persons out of every fifty 
who apply are refused. 

The mansion is built in the style of Dio¬ 
mede’s house at Pompeii, as described by 
Bulwer in his ‘ ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” and 
in keeping with the paintings and furni¬ 
ture of the houses of that ill-fated city, 
which have been and are daily being dis¬ 
covered at Pompeii. On the right and on 
the left of the entrance stand the bronze 
statues of Minerva and Achilles. On the 
pavement in front of the entrance a dog is 
represented in mosaic, with the words 
“ Cave canem” (beware of the dog); on 
entering, the word “Salve” (Hail! Wel¬ 
come I). The walls of the vestibule are 
beautifully frescoed. The Seasons, the 
heathen goddesses Panthea and Hygeia, 
flower-beds, birds, and animals, are all ad¬ 
mirably represented, being copied from the 
antique paintings of Pompeii. We now 
enter the inner court, or atrium of the an¬ 
cients. In the centre of the court is a bar 
sin of white marble, in which all kinds of 
pretty fish are floating round. The bot¬ 
tom of the basin is paved with marble, in¬ 
laid with white, yellow, and green. Around 
the court are arranged the busts of Napo¬ 
leon I.; his father and mother. Carlo and 
Letitia; his brothers Joseph, Lucien, Lou¬ 
is, and Jerome; his sisters Eliza, Caroline, 
and Pauline, and the Empress Josephine ; 
also the busts of the present Emperor and 
Empress. On the right is the drawing¬ 
room, splendidly decorated in imitation of 
roseo antico. The adjoining dressing-room 
is hung with yellow velaria and the bed¬ 
room with blue. On the left of the court 
is the library, g}'mnasium, and smoking-1 
room. Around the latter is arranged the 
greatest possible variety of pipes, from the 
largest-sized Turkish to the smallest-sized 
meerschaum. There are two beautiful 
bath-rooms, one of which is intended for 
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swimming; the other of ordinary size, the 
floor, walls, and ceilings being covered 
with a peculiar and beautiful kind of ala¬ 
baster, the whole surmounted by a dome 
painted blue, with starsi There is anoth¬ 
er room filled with paintings and curiosi¬ 
ties. An air of comfort pervades the whole 
mansion, so different from the state apart¬ 
ments that we are in the habit of seeing. 
Among the booses of historical interest 
are, 

Maison de Francois /«% which Francis 1. 
built at Moret for his sbter Margaret, and 
which was afterward transferred to its pres¬ 
ent situation in the Cours la Reine, cor¬ 
ner of Rue Bayard. The walls are gdom- 
ed with medallions attributed to Jean Gou¬ 
jon : Louis XII., Anne de Bretagne, Fran¬ 
cis IL, Marguerite de Navarre, Henri II., 
Diane de Poitiers, and Francis I. On the 
outside is the following inscription: 

*^Qui seitfrenaro linpuam, sensumque dotnare, 

Fortior eat illo qui fran^t viribua urbes.*’ 

Maison de P,Corneille (Rue d’Argentenil, 
18).—In the court is a bust of the poet with j 
this inscription: 

Je ne doia qu’a moi eeul touto ma renomm^** 

On the second story is the room in which 
Corneille breathed his last. 

Maison de Racine (Rue Visconti, 19).— 
Racine died in this house in 1699, after hiv¬ 
ing inhabited it for 40 years. 

SPORTS. 

Races or steeple-chases take place an¬ 
nually in April, in June, and in September. 
The reunion in the spring is composed of 
six days, that of summer and autumn of 
three daj's respectively. The Jockey Club, 
or Societe d'Enamragement pour tA mUionh 
tion dee Chevaux en France, organizes these 
reunions and awards many of the prizes. 

There were formerly three prizes: that of 
the Empress (15,000 fr.) in the spring; that 
of the F^ce Imperial (10,000 fr.), and that 
of the Emperor (20,000 fr.) in the autumn. 

At the summer meeting of Longchampa 
the Grand Prix de Paris was run for. The \ 
stakes consisted of a work of art of suitablo 
value, given by the Emperor, and of 100,000 
fr., given one half by the city of Paris and 
the remainder by the five great railway 
companies. The races of Paris take place 
in the Plain de Longchamps; others have 
also been organized at Chantilly, Ver^ 
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laflles, Fontainebleaii, Vincennes, and 
Forchefontaine. 

Jockey Cbtb .—La Soci^t^ d’Enconrage- 
nent pour T Amelioration des Races de Che- 
Ttaz en France, better known under the 
mme the Jockey Clnh, was organized 
ia 1833s to render the races more popular, 
and to engage the government to increase 
the value of the prizes. A committee of 
80 is charged exclusively with all relating 
to the races, and with the use of the funds 
devoted to that purpose. Three commis- 
sknen, chosen annually by this commit¬ 
tee, are the sovereign judg^ of the races. 
The rooms of the Jockey Club are Kue 
Scribe, 1 bts. 

Sfpodnmot de LotufckampOy granted by 
die city to the Jockey Club, was inaugu- 
ntcd in April, 1857. It is 1500 metres in 
length by 300 in breadth. The late Em¬ 
peror’s pavilion stands alone, with two 
tribnoes on each side. It consists of a sa¬ 
loon and sitting-rooip, beautifnlly fitted np, 
opening on a platform, firom which a stair¬ 
case descends to the race-coarse. The pa- 
rilioD it sunnounted by a gabled roof, in 
the style of an ornamental Swiss cottage. 
The stand east of the pavilion is set apart 
fir the members of the Jockey Club. 

MUSEUMS. 

J/sMc du Lowre .—Entering by the Pa¬ 
vilion Sully, we come, first in mrder, to the 
Salle dcs (^ryatides, which derives its 
nsme from four colossal caryatides, by 
Jean Goujon, who was shot here, daring 
the msasacre of St. Bartholomew, while at 
his wwk. Hero Catharine de Medicis held 
her court; and Henry HI., Charles IX., 
snd Henry IV., in turn, inhabited these 
rooms. This room contains the well-known 
aatique of Ctytid and the Centaur. In the 
Mxt gaUery is the colossal statue of Mel- 
poneae; here are also some fine mosaics, 
representing Victory, the Nile, the Po, the 
Dnube, and the Dnieper. Farther on is 
the SaUc de Diane^ containing the celebra- 
tedantique called Diana d la Biche. Then 
follows the entrance to the Place Napoleon 
III. The ceiling is ornamented with a 
Iwsntiful frnco of Prometheus with the 
heavenly fire. We next enter a series of 
rooms, once occupied by Anne of Austria, 
containing some beautiful antiques, among 
vhidi is that of Apollo Lycien and Bacchus. 
Th? ceilings are adorned with frescoes of 


various mythological subjects. The ool- 
lection in this suite of apartments amoulits 
to nearly one thousand objects, consisting 
of vases, statues or busts, and bas-reliefs. 
After retracing your steps and ascending 
the staircase of Henry II., we find on the 
right side the Salle da Sianeesy filled with 
antique bronzes, among which is the Rape 
of the Sahmes. The next apartment is the 
Salle Henri //., containing a vast amount 
of enamels, carved ivory caskets, etc. Next 
to this is the SaUc dee Sept CheminkeSy con¬ 
taining some beautiful busts. The master¬ 
pieces of David, Gros, Girodet, Prudhon, 
and G6ricault are in this room. Here also 
Henry IV". died, after he had been stabbed 
in the street by Ravaillac. Next is tho 
Salle dcs BronzeSy in which are some very 
beautiful antique bronzes. Next to this 
is the Salle Ronde: the ceiling is beautiful¬ 
ly frescoed, and the pavement a fine mosa¬ 
ic; it opens into the Galerie d'Apollon. 
This splendid gallery b one of the finest in 
the Louvre. For over one hundred years 
it has been occupied as a picture-gallery; 
was rejuvenated by the present emperor in 
1851. It commands a fine view both of 
the Seine and the garden. Portraits of 
many of the leading artists are finely exe¬ 
cuted in Gobelins tapestry, and adorn the 
walls. Next to this gallery we pass into 
the Salon Carri. This room contains the 
choicest gem of tho Louvre, Murillo’s Con¬ 
ception, purchased at Marshal Soult’s sale 
for $1^,060. There are many other very 
valuable paintings in this room. Next 
comes the Long Galkryy divided into five 
compartments. One of these is devoted 
to Rubens’s pictures exclusively. The 
whole gallery contains some eighteen hun¬ 
dred paintings, and is about equally divi¬ 
ded between the Italian, Spanish German, 
Flemish, and French schools. No pictures 
are here admitted except those of deceased 
masters. This gallery is considered the 
finest in the world; there may be pictures 
of more value in the two galleries at Flor¬ 
ence or the gallery at Dresden, but, taking 
quantity and quality together, it richly de¬ 
serves the title. 

You now retrace your steps to the Salle 
dee Sept ChemineeSy a door to the right of 
which conducts you to the Galerie Fran- 
^aisty filled with paintings of native art¬ 
ists. The ceilings of the different rooms 
represent the tbllowing subjects: Ist room# 
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Richdieu priserUant h Pouuin a Louis 
Xlll.y by Alaux; 2d room, BataUe d'lvryy 
by Steuben; 3d room, Le Puget prisentaiU 
a Louis XIV. son groups de Milan de Cro- 
tonsy by Devcria; 4th room, Francois /•' 
rececant le Primatice a son reUmr d'KaliCy 
by Fragmard; 5th room, la Renaissance 
des Arisen France and eight Semes de TAif- 
toire de France, from the reign of Charles 
VIIl. until the death of Henry II., by M. 
Heim; 6th room, Francois arml par 
Bayardy by Fragmard; 7th room, Charle¬ 
magne recevant des litres d" A Icuiuy by M. 
S.cbnetz; 8th room, Louis XII. proclami 
Pere du People aux Flats de TourSy by M. 
Drolling; 9th room, VExpedition dEgypUy 
by M. L. Cogniet. This room communi¬ 
cates on the left with the last saloon of the 
£g}'ptian Museum, founded by Charles X. 
The ceilings of this museum are also deco¬ 
rated in the following order: Ist room, in 
returning toward the Salle des Sept Chemi- 
n5es, le Geni^ de la France enoourageant les 
ArtSy etprenant la Grhce sous saprotectiony 
by Gros; 2d room, Jules II. dormant des or- 
dres pour la construction de Saint Pierre d 
BramcmiCy a Michel Ange et a Raphael, by 
H. Vemet; 3d room, VEgypt saurie par Jo- 
sephy by A. Pujol; 4th room, VEtude et le 
Genie devoilant V f^fpte a la GreeSy by Picot. 
The fifth room is divided into three parts 
by Corinthian columns. In the centre of 
the floor is a rich mosaic. The ceiling, 
painted by Gros, is divided into nine parts; 
those in the middle represent Mars cou- 
ronne par la Victoire et arrete par la Mod- 
erationy la Gloire s'appuyant sur la VertUy 
le Temps mettant la Verite sous laprotection 
de la Sagesse ,* the six others are dedicated 
to the centuries most celebrated in the arts. 
In this room is a beautiful statue of Miner¬ 
va. We next enter the Musee Grec et Ro- 
mainy the ceilings of which are also deco¬ 
rated by most beautiful paintings: Ist 
room, Cybeleprotegeant Herculanum et Pom- 
pH centre les feux du Vesuve, by Picot; 2d 
room, les Nymphes de Parthenopey portant 
leurj^nates arrivent sur les hords de la Seiney 
by Meynier; 3d room, le Vesuve recevant de 
Jupiter leftu qui doU consumer Herculanum 
et PompHy by M. Heim; 4th room, Apothe- 
ose d'Homere. 

Returning through the Musee Egyptien 
to the Corinthian staircase, we enter the 
most interesting room in the Louvre, viz.. 
The Musk, des Souverains. It contains 
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many relics of great value, among whidi 
are the sceptre of Charlemagne, a splendid 
casket given to Anne of Austria byCsrdi* 
nal Richelieu, a shoe worn by Marie An¬ 
toinette, the arm-chair of King Dagobert, 
suits of armor worn by Henry II., Henry 
Ill., Henry IV., Francis I. and Francis 11., 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., the baptisnisl 
font used at the baptism of Louis XIII. 
One of the rooms is devoted exclusively to 
articles relating to Napoleon I., and is call¬ 
ed the Scdle de lEmpereur. Among the 
numerous articles it contains are the clothes 
he wore on state occasions, his sword of first 
consul, the hat he wore in his campaign of 
1815, also the one he wore at St. Helena; 
the uniform of his son, the Duke of Rdcb- 
stadt. We next enter the Musk delaCd 
onnade, which consists of three rooms, fill¬ 
ed with paintings mostly of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. Next to this is the cele¬ 
brated Galerie des Gramresy which contains 
proof impressions of engravings of the best 
artists; the plates are owned by the Lou¬ 
vre, and impressions may be pn^uced at a 
very moderate rate. ' This g^ery is com¬ 
posed of seven rooms. Next to this is a 
room in which are some very elegant chalk- 
drawings. Next we find the Musk det Des 
sinsy a series of fourteen rooms, containing: 
sketches by many of the masters of Italy, 
France, and Spain. In the adjoining cor¬ 
ridor we have a fine collection of Peruvian 
and Mexican relics, presented to the Mu¬ 
seum by M. Angrund, formarly consol at 
Bolivia. 

Next in order is the Musk de la ifarrae, 
which occupies a suite of eleven rooms, to 
reach which you ascend a small staircase 
from the Galerie des Gravures. This mu¬ 
seum is devoted to models of vessels in ev¬ 
ery stage of construction; also modeb of 
the cities of Toulon, Brest, FOrient, and 
Rochefort. They stand in the centre of 
the rooms, and are on a very large scale 
In one of the rooms stands a model of the 
frigate “ Belle Poule,” in which Prince do 
Joinvillo brought the remains of Napoleon 
I. from St. Helena in 1840, a model of the 
state galley of Louis XIV., and of the man- 
of-war ** Louis XV.” One of the rooms 
contains a model of the country around 
Luxor, whence the obelisk was taken that 
at present adorns the Place de la Concorde; 
in short, you will find in the museum ev¬ 
ery thing that relates to navigation and 
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war, Hint of all styles and calibres, and in- 
stnunents of eTeiy description. We now 
enter the Mutee Etknoloffique^ which con¬ 
sists di three rooms, in one of which is a 
model of the celebrated car of Jnggemant. 
They are filled principally with trinkets, 
arms used by the Sooth Sen Islanders, Chi¬ 
nese porcelain ware, boxes, coips, models 
of jtuks, cannons, etc. 

Descending again to the ground floor, 
we find the Musee de la Sculpture Mvdeme^ 
whieh consists of fiye rooms, and contains 
many masterpieces by the best artists, 
among which are Psyche, Mary Adelaide of 
Saroyas Diana, Diana^ leaving her bath, 
Perseos delivering Andromeda, Love and 
PSydie, by Canova. We now advance 
northeast to the Galerie Astyrienue^ which 
coosistBof four rooms, filled writh Egyptian 
stitaes, sphinxes, pottery, and paintings. 
Adjoining this is the Muuie Algarien, filled 
with statues, boats, and antiquities. Last¬ 
ly b the J/asse de la Scu^jture de la Renau- 
arnce. The gems of these rooms are Mer¬ 
cury and Psyche, in bronze, by Gio\'anni 
di Btdogna; the bas-relief of Diana with 
the Stag, by Benvenuto Cellini; and Di¬ 
ana of Poitiers, mistress of Henry II., by 
Jean Gonjon. The Louvre is open to vis- 
ilon every day except Monday. 

The numerous collections at the Louvre 
aie divided thus: 

L Museum of Painting. 

2. Museum of Drawing. 

3. Museum of Engravings. 

4. Mnseom of Antique ^olptore. 

5. MediaBral Sculptures du Moyen Age 
aiMl de la Renaissance. 

6. Mnseom of Modem French Sculpture. 

7. Museum of Assyrian Antiquities. 

8. Museum of Ezil>tian Antiquities. 

9. Museum of Roman and Grecian An¬ 
tiquities. 

10. Egyptian Museum. 

11. Algerian Museum. 

12. Ethnological Museum. 

13. Naval Museum. 

14. Museum of the Sovereigns (J/usJs 
da &Nc«ertnM). 

13. Sauvag^ Collection. 

16. Museum de Lacaze, collection of 275 
paintings, presented by Lonis Lacaze, M.D. 

Ifiuie de Peinture ,—This museum con¬ 
tains, from the catalogue lately published, 
356 paintings of the Italian schools, 618 
horn the German, Flemish, and Dutch 


schools, about 650 of the French school, 
and 20 of the Spanish. 

Salle des S^ Chemin^, —This room 
contains the principal paintings of the mod¬ 
em French school: 83, Lebrun^ Portrait de 
Madame Lebran et de sa fille; 84, Idem,^ 
Portrait dn compositeur Paesiello; 148, 
David, Leonidas aux Thermopyles; 149, 
Idem., Enl&vement des Sabine; 152, Idem., 
B^lisaire; 157, Idem., Portrait de Pkioul, 
beau-p^re de David; 158, Idem., Portrait do 
Mme. P5coul; 159, Idem,, Portrait du Pape 
Pie VII.; 1^, Drouau, Marias h Min- 
tnmes; 192, Fabre, N4optol5me et Ulysso 
enRvent h Philoct^te les fliicbes d’Her- 
cule; 236, Gerard, Psychd re<;»it le premier 
baiser de PAmour; 238, Idem., La Victoire 
et la Renomm5e; 239, Idem., L’llistoire et 
la Po^sie; 240, Idem., Portrait d’Isabey, 
peintr6 en miniature et de sa fille; 241, 
Idem., Portrait de Canova, statuaire; 242, 
GericauU, Le Radeau de la Meduse; 243, 
Idem., Qfficier de chasseurs h cheval; 244, 
Idem., Cuirassier bless^ qnittant le feu; 
250, Girodet, Sc^ne du Delu^; 251, Idem., 
Le Sommeil d'Endymion; 252, Idem., Ata- 
la an torobeau; 256, Granet, Interieur de 
r^glise Saint Francois d’Assise; 274, Gros, 
Bonaparte visitant les pestifdr^s de Jafla; 
275, Idem., Napoleon visitant le champ de 
bataille d’Eylau; 277, Guerin, Retour de 
Marcus Sextus; 279, Idem., Ph^dre et Hip- 
polyte; 280, Idem., Andromaque et Pyr¬ 
rhus; 282, Idem., Clytemnestre; 458, Pntd- 
hon, L’Assomption; 459, Idem., La Justice 
et la Vengeance poursuivant le Crime; 
460, Idem., Portrait de Mme. Jarre; 466, 
Id^., Education d’Achille par le centaire 
Chiron. 

Salon Carre .—27, Correggio, Manage de 
Sainte Catherine d'Alexandrie avec I’En- 
fant Jesus; 28, Idem., Le Sommeil d’Anti- 
ope; 34, Caravage, Un concert; 35, Idem., 
Portrait d’Alof de Vignacourt, grand mai- 
tre de Malte en 1601; 44, Georgian (Geor¬ 
gia Barbarelli), Concert champ4tre; 48, 
Le Guerchin, La Resurrection de Lazare; 
55, Idem., Les saints protecteurs de la villo 
de Modine; 65, Fra Bartolommeo, La V ierge, 
Sainte Catherine de Sienne ct plusieurs 
saints; 87, Philippe de Champaigne, Por¬ 
trait du Cardinal de Richelieu; 89, Bor- 
done, Portrait d’homme; 94, Bronzino, Por¬ 
trait d’un sculpteur; 103, Paul LVron^ 
Les Noces do Cana ; 104, Idem., Repas 
chez le Pharisee; 107 W», Idem., Jupiter 
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foudroyant les Crimes; 138, Armibcd Car- 
rache^ Apparition de la Sainte Vierge h 
Saint Luc et k Saint Catherine; 142, Van 
Dtfcky Portrait Charles I*' roi d’Angleterre, 
n6 en 1600, mort en 1649; 150, Idem^ Por¬ 
trait de Jean (irusset Richardot et de son 
fils; 1()2, Jan Van Eyckj La Vierge au Do- 
nateur; 204, Domenico Ghirlandoy La Visi¬ 
tation ; 208, Holbein^ Portrait de Didier 
Erasme, n6 h Rotterdam en 1467, mort k 
Bede en 1536; 229, Claude Lorrain^ Pay- 
sage ; 228, Idem.j Marine; 238, Fra Basti- 
ano dd IHombo^ La Visitation de la Vierge; 
242, Lidni ou Lovini da Luino^ Salom4, hlle 
d’H5rodiade, recevant la tete de Saint 
Jean-Baptiste; 250, Mcodegna^ La Vierge 
de la Victoire; 254, Jofdams, L’Enfance 
de Jupiter; 288, Mending^ Saint Jean Bap¬ 
tiste ; 289, Jdem.^ Saint Marie Madeleine; 
293, Metm^ Militaire recevant une jeune 
Dame; 301, Jouvenei, La Descents de la 
Croix; .303, Le Bassan, Apprets de la se¬ 
pulture du Christ; 818, Baibolini (Fran¬ 
cesco), Portrait d'homme; 349, Le Tinto- 
ret^ Suzanne au bain; 370, Adrien van Oe- 
lade, Le Maitrc d'Ecole; 375, Raphael^ La 
Vierge, PEnfunt Jesus, et le jeune Saint 
Jean ; 376, Idem.^ La Vierge, TEnfant Je¬ 
sus endormi, le jeune Saint Jean; 877, 
Idem,, SainteFaniille; 378,/clem.. La Vierge 
et Saint Elisabeth caressant Saint Jean 
enfant; 380, Idem., Saint Michael; 381, 
Idem., Saint Georges; 382, Idem., Saint 
Michael terrassant le demon; 387, Idem., 
L’Abondance; 403, Solari, La Vierge allai- 
tant PEnfunt J6su8; 410, Rembrandt, Le 
Mdnage du Mennisier; 410 hU, Spada, 
Concert; 419, Idem., Portrait de fbmme; 
433, Rubens, Thomyris, reine des Scythes, 
fait phlonger la t^te de Cyrus dans un vase 
rempli de sang; 434, Nicolae Poussin, Saiiit 
Francois Xavier rappelant k la vie la fille 
d’un habitant de Cangorina (dans le Ja- 
pon); Idem., Son portrait; 433, Idem., Dio- 
gfene jetant son Quelle; 472, Idem., Pay- 
sage; 438, Andrea del Sarto, Sainte Fa- 
mille; 442, Le Pemgin, La Vierge tenant 
PEnfant J^us; 460, Rubens, Portrait de la 
seconde femme du peintre et de ses deux 
enfants ; 464, Titien, Le Couronnement 
d’Epines; 465, Idem., Le Christ port6 an 
Tombeau; 471, Idem., Portraits d’uno jeune 
femme k sa toilette et d^un homme tenant 
deux miroirs; 477, Rignud, Portrait de 
Bossnet; 481, Leonardo ^ Vinci, Vierge, 

I’Enfant J^sus et Sainte Anne; 484, Idem., 
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Portrait de Mbna Lisa; 523, Eustache Z>- 
sueur. Apparition de Sainte Scolastique t 
Saint Benoit; 526, Ttrhurg, Un Militaire 
offrant de Pargent 4 one jeune femme; 

. 546, Murillo, La Conception immaculee de 
la Vierge; 653, ISbm ou EspagnoUt, 
L’Adoration des Bergers; 287, Po/oifia, 
Concert. 

In the Grande Gaierie are, 

Italian School .—261, Andrea Mantegna, 
Le Pamasse; 252, Idem., La Sagesse vic- 
torieuse des Vices; 364, Cosimo Roselli, La 
Vierge et PEnfant Jdsus; 200, Rafaello dd 
Garbo, Le Couronnement de la Vierge; 
177, Lorenzo da Credi, La Vierge prfesente 
PEnfant Jdsus k Padoration de S^t Jo- 
lien et de Saint Nicolas; 480, Leonardo da 
Ftam*, Saint Jean Baptiste; 488,/dm., Por¬ 
trait de femme; 240, Idem., Sainte FamiUe; 
241, Bernardino Luini, Le Sommeil de J^ 
sus; 441, Ia Phugin, La Nativity de Jesb 
Christ; 443, Idem., Vierge, PEnfant Je¬ 
sus, Saint Joseph et Sainte Catherine; 445, 
Idem., Combat de PAmour et de la Chaa- 
tit6; 37, L'Ingegno (Andrea Luigi d’As- 
sise), Sainte Famille; 64, Fra Bartokm- 
meo, La Salutation angelique; 418,77 Gof 
ofalo. La Circoncision ; 419, Idem., Sainte 
Famille; 190, Ferrari, Saint Paul en inv¬ 
itation ; 295, Jules Romain, Le Trkrmpbe 
de Titus et de Vespasien; 296, Idem.,Th- 
nus et Vulcain; 297, Idem., Portrait de 
Jules Romain; 437, Andrea dd Sarto, La 
Charitd; 453, Veuari, La Salutation ang^ 
lique; 456, Idem., La Passion de J^sns 
Christ; 93, Bronzino, Le Christ apparait t 
la Madeleine; 173, Ctma da ConegHano, 
La Vierge et PEnfant J^sns ador6 par Saint 
Jean et Siunte Madeleine; 43, Georgios 
(Georgio Barbarelli), Sainte Famille, pin- 
sieurs Saints et un Donateur; 459, Tiiitn, 
Sainte Famille; 462, Idem., Sainte Fa¬ 
mille ; 462, Idem., Les Pelerins d’Em- 
mads; 168, Idem., Jupiter et Antiope, 
nomm6 la Venus del Pardo; 298, Lt An- 
son, L’Entree des animanx dans PArcbe; 
307, Idem., Portrait de Jean de Boulogne, 
sculpteur, 415ve de Michael Ange; 351, 
Tintoret, Le Paradis; 99,. Paul Venmde, 
L’Evanonissement d’Esther; 113, Candd- 
fo, Vue de P^glise la Madonna ^lla St* 
lute, k Venise; 61, Baroccio, La Vierge et 
PEnfant J^sns ador5 par Saint Antoine et 
Sainte Lucie; 126, Louis Carrache, La Vi¬ 
erge et PEnfant J^sns; 128, Idem., Appn* 
rition de la vierge et de PEnfant J^tos t 
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Saint Hyacinthe; 136, Anmbal Carrache^ 
La Vierge aux Cerises; 137, Idtm.y Le 
Sommeil de I’Enfant J^sos; 142, La Ke- 
enrrection de J^ns Christ; 493, Idem.^ Le 
Ravissement de Saint Paul; 489, Le Do- 
mmqttm, Punitron d’Adam et d’Eve; 494, 
/dem., Stdnte C4cile; 495, Idem., Combat 
d'llercnle contre Cacus et AcheloQs; 498, 
Mem,, Triompbe de PAmour; 339, Le 
Gaide, Enlevement d’Heihne; 9, VAlhaane, 
La Toilette de Venus; 10, Idem., Le Re¬ 
pos de V enos et de Vulcain; 11, Idem., Les 
Amoius desarm^; 12, Idem., Adonis con- 
doit pr^ de Venus par les Amours; 53, Le 
Gwenkin, Vision de Saint Jerome; 272, 
Mala.Y ision de Saint Bruno; 273, Idem., 
Hermlnie gardant les troupeaux; Car- 
oeage. La Diseuse de bonne aventure; 34, 
Idm, Un concert; 73, Pierre de Cortone, 
Alliance de Jacob et de Laban; 74, Idem., 
NativitA de la Viei^; 75, Idem., Sainte 
Rartine; 361, Salvator Rosa, Paysage; 
208, iMoaa Giordemo, Mars et V5nus. 

Spamak School, —555, Vdaeguez, Portrait 
de La seconde fille de Philippe IV.; 549, 
MwriUo, Jesus au Jardin des Oliviers; 550, 
Mem., Jdsus A la Colonne; 550 bis, Idem,, 
La Cuisine des Anges; bbl,Idem,, Le Jenna 
Msndiant. 

German School.—Michael Wohlgemuth, 
Christ devant Pilate. In this museum 
are several portraits by Holbein, besides 
works by the following artists: Balthasar 
Betaer, Christian Seib^, A dam Elzheimer, 
and Raphael Mengs. 

Flessish and Dutch Schools. —^280, Qmn- 
Matsjfs, Le Christ descendu de la Croix; 
279, Idem., Le Banqnier et sa femme; 314, 
Porbus le Jevne, Porteait d’Henri IV.; 

Antonis de Moor, Le Nain de Charles 
Qoint; 367, Bernard van Orley, Mariage 
de la Vierge; 535, Otto Venius, Otto Veni- 
M et sa famille; from 434 to 454, Rubens, 
Histoire de Marie de Medicis; 425, Idem., 
La Puite de Loth; 428, Idem., La Vierge 
>nz Anges; 101, Gaspard de Crayer, Ma- 
done entourh d’un cbceur de saints; 102, 
Mem., Extase-de Saint Augustin; 118, 
Abraham Diepenbeek, Cldlie passant le Ti- 
hre avec ses corapagnea; 680, Theodore 
van Thulden, Le Christ apparaissant A la 
Vierge; 251, Jordams, Le Christ chassant 
vendeurs dn Temple; 255, Id^., Le 
Roi boit; 286, Idem., Concert de famille; 
137, Van Dyck, La Viergfe aux Donatenrs; 
188^ Idem., Le Christ pleurA par la Vierge 


I et paf les Anges; 148, Idem., Portraits 
I d’uii homme et d’un enfant; 149, Idem., 

I Portraits d’une dame et de sa fille; 152, 

I Idem., Portrait de Van Dyck ; 215, Gerard 
I Honthorst, Pilate se lavunt les mains de la 
mort du Juste; 217, Idem., Triompbe de 
Silhne; 404, Rembrandt, L’Ange Raphael 
quittant Tobie; 407, Idem., Les Pelcrins 
d’EmmaOs; 408 and 409, Idem., Deux Phi- 
losophes en meditation; 88, Philippe de 
Champagne, Portrait de deux religieuses 
de Port Royal; 89, Idem,, Portrait de I’Au- 
teur; 304, Van der Merden, Entree de Lou¬ 
is XIV. et de Marie Thercse A Arras; 806, 
Idem., Prise de Dinant; 309, Idem., Un 
Combat prbs du Canal de Bruges; 810, 
Idem., Arrivee du roi devant Macstricht; 
558, Adrien van der Werf, Moise sauve des 
eaux; boo, Idem., Les Anges annon^ant 
aux Bergers la bonne nouvelle; 60, Jean 
Breughel, Bataille d’Arbelles; 338, Cor- 
neiUe Palenburg, Femmes sortant du bain; 
123, Gerard Dov, L’Epiciere de village; 
125, Idem., La Cuisinibre HoUandalse; 128, 
Idem., L’Arracheur de dents ; 129, Idem., 
Uiie Lecture de la Biblo; 130,/cfem., Por* 
trait du peintre; 527, Gerard Terburg, Con¬ 
cert ; 612, David Teniers, L’Enfant prod¬ 
igue buvant avec des Courtisanes; 513, 
Idem., Les sept CEuvres de misericorde; 
614, Idem., Tentantion de Saint Antoine; 
618, Idem., Interieur de cabaret; 877, Isaac 
van Ostade, La Halte; 244, Karel du Jar- 
din, Le Gue; 246,/dem., Le Bocage; 500, 
Jean Steen, Fete flamande; 570, Philippe 
Wouverman, Le Manage; 292, Metsu, Le 
March6 aux herl>e# d’Amsterdam; 479, 
Godefroid Schalken, Cerfcs cherebant Pro¬ 
serpine ; 579, Jean Wynants, Lisihre de Fa 
ret; 580, Idem., Paysage; 104, Albert Cuyp, 
Paysage; 105, Idem., Depart pour la Prome¬ 
nade; 106,/d^.,La Promenade; Ab,Jean 
Both, Paysage; 855, Van der Neer, Clair de 
lone; 470, Jacques Ruisdad, Foret; 471, 
Idem., Tempete sur la plage de Hollande; 
473, Idem., Coup de soleil; 472, Idem., Pay¬ 
sage; 205, Puysage; 540, Adrien 

ran der Velde, La Famille dn Patre; 202, 
Vtm der Heyden, Maison commune d’Am- 
sterdam; 5, Ludolph BacJdnsen, L’Escadre 
Hollandaise; 848,Peter Nee/s,yne d’une 
cathedrals; 223, Peter de Hoogh, Interieur 
Hollandais; 177, Jean Fyt, Gibier et fruits; 

178, Idem., Gibier dans un garde-manger; 

179, /dm., Un chien d5vorant du gibier; 
554, Jean Weenix, Gibier et utensiles de 
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chosse; 555, Idem.^ Les Produits de la 
chasse; 192, David de Heem^ Fruits; 235, 
Van Huysum^ Corbeilles et vases de fleurs. 

French School. —137, Jean Cousin^ Le 
Jugemcnt dernier; 417,/dew., Le Ravisse- 
ment de St. Paul; 415, Nicolas Poussin^ 
Molse sauv6 dos eaux; 433, Jdem.y £li5zer 
et Rebecca; 445, Idein.y Les Bergers d’Ar- 
cadie; 451, fdem.y Le Deluge ; 231, Claude 
Ijorradncy Le Passage du Gue; 220, /dem., 
Vue du Campo Vaccine; 221, Idem.y Fete 
villageoise; 520, Euslache Lesueuvy St. Ger- 
vais et St. Protais refusent de sacrifier aux 
faux dieux; 521, Jdem.y Predication de St. 
Paul h Ephfese; from 70 to 74, Lebrun, Ba- 
tailles d’Alexandre *, 65, Idem., St. Etienne 
lapid6; 60, Idem., Jdsus portant sa croix; 
301, Jean Jouvenet, Deposition de la croilx; 
58-1, Valentin, Jugement de Salomon; 549, 
Pierre Mignard, Vierge 4 la Grappe; 
260, Greuze, L’Accordie de village; 261, 
Idem., La M^6diction paternelle; 262,/dem.. 
Retour du fils maudit; 684, Joseph Vien, St. 
Germain et St. Vincent; 149, Jacques-Lotds 
David, Les Sabines; 150,/dem., Le Serment 
des Horaces; 154, Idem., Les Amours de 
Paris et d’H^l^ne; 278, Pierre Guerin, Of- 
frande it Esculape; 281, Idem., £n6e et Di- 
don ; 235, Francois Gerard, Entr6e d’Henri 
IV. h Paris; 457, Pierre Pntdhon, Le Christ 
sur la Croix; 493, Leopold Robert, L’AiTiv6e 
des Moissonneurs dans les marais Pontin; 
491, Idem., Le retour phlerinage h la Ma- 
done de I’Arc; 498, Xavier Sigalon, Vision 
de St. jerOme; 499, Idem., La jeune Cour- 
tisane. 

Museum of Di'owiif ^.—^The collection of 
designs of the old masters in the Louvre is 
about the richest in Europe. Several of 
the most celebrated painters, the absence 
of vrhose works Is regretted in the gallery 
of paintings, figure here among the sketch¬ 
es. The designs are exposed under glass, 
and the name of the artist is written upon 
each. 

The Museum of Drawings, from an in¬ 
ventory taken in 1866, contains 18,200 de¬ 
signs of the different Italian schools, 87 of 
the Spanish, school, 802 of the German 
school, 3152 of the Flemish school, 1071 of 
the Dutch school, 11,788 of the French 
school, 11 of the English school, and others 
whose school is not determined, making in 
all 35,544 designs. 

Among the principal works we will men¬ 
tion—drawings of Fra Bartolommeo, of 
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I Andrea del Sarto (Christ mori, Heniu a 
j terre et pleure par sa mere'), of Perugino, 
of Raphael (Adam et Eve dtvant U Seign¬ 
eur, La Vierge s'agennuillant, and Une Of- 
frande de Psyche a, Venus), of Correggio, 
of Titien ( Vieillard endormi, VieiUard pri- 
(Mf), of Paul Veronese (SaiiUe Famlk), of 
Murillo (St. Joseph con^isant IEnjont Je¬ 
sus), of Rubens, of Paul Potter, of Nicolas 
Poussin, of Claude lA)rraine, and of Darid 
(Serment du Jeu de Pamne). 

Ancient Sculpture .—^The Venus de Mih, 
found at Milo in 1820, is the most magnifi¬ 
cent specimen of Grecian art that Pans 
can offer to the admiration of natirea and 
foreigners. The second place belongs nn- 
doubtedl}' to the Diane a la Biehe, and the 
third to the GladkUeur combattaat. After 
these three there are many other speci¬ 
mens well worthy of admiration. Among 
the bronzes may be mentioned a Vespanes 
a Claude, and a Titus. The collection of 
bas-reliefs is rich and very precious. 

Museum of Sculpture of the Middle Ages. 
—This museum comprises five rooms: the 
Entrance Hall, the ^llc Jean Goujon, the 
Salle des Anguier, the Salle de Jean de 
Douai, and the Salle Michel Colombe. 

In the Entrance Hall are casts of the 
tombs of Charles the Bold and his daugh¬ 
ter, Marie de Bourgogne, taken from the 
church of Ndtre Dame at Bruges. 

SaUe Jean Goujon .—In the centre is a 
beautiful sculpture in marble of Diane, by 
Jean Goujon; also a beautiful bas-relief in 
marble called le RheU. Bust of Henry 
11., Charles IX., and Henry III., and a 
bas-relief in stone representing St. Pad 
preaching at A thens, by Germain Pilon. 

SaUe des Anguier contains an obelisk 
of Henri de Longueville, and the tomb of 
Conndtable Anne de Montmorency and of 
his wife, by Barthdlemy Prieur. 

SaUe de Jean de Douai .—Statue in mar¬ 
ble of Prisoners by Michael Angelo. Mer¬ 
cury carrying away Hebe, a magnificent 
group in bronze by Jean de Donu. Nym[di 
of Fontainebleau, alto-relievo in bronse by 
Benvenuto Cellini; an equestrian statue 
of Roberto Malatesta da Rimini, and a has* 
relief of Christ laid in the tomb, by Daniele 
di Volterra. 

SaUe Michel Colorhbe .—Combat of St 
George with the Dragon, a bas-relief by 
Michel Colombo; statue in alabaster of 
Ix>uis XII., by Demugiano; tomb of Phi* 
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iippe de Comines and of his wife, H^l^ne 
Chsnbres ; also the tomb of Louis 
Pbocher and of his wife, Roberte Le;;endre. 

Mnsatm of Modem Sculpture, —The mod¬ 
em sculpture occupies five rooms : the 
Sille du Puget, the Salle Coysevoji, the 
Salle des Couston, the Salle Houdon, and 
the Salle dc Cbaudet. 

du Puget. —This room is thus call- 
•d because it contains several works of 
this great artist, who well merits the names 
jnreo to him of the Rubene of Sculpture and 
the Miekael Angelo of France. Among 
these works ore, Perseus delivering Andro- 
nieda, Hercules in repose, Milon de Cro- 
tooe, Alexander and Diogenes, and Alex- 
tader the Great. 

HoUe Cogwecoec contains the tomb of Car¬ 
dinal Maz^n; also the busts of Mignard, 
Lebmn, Bossuet, and Richelieu. 

8aBe dee Couston contains a statue of 
Louis XV., Apollo presenting the image 
of Louis XIV. to France, by N. Couston; 
Md other works by different artists. 

SaUe Houdon. —^A statue of Diana in 
Wooze; busts of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
ind of the Abl>6 Aubert, by Houdon; Cu¬ 
pid and PsgchCf by Delaistre, and a Psgche 
hy Pajon. 

' Arife Chaudet contains two works by 
Chaudet—Cupid with the Butterfly, and 
the Shepherd Phorbas with the infant 
<^dipus; one of the sons of Niobe, by Pra- 
dier; Biblis metamorphosed into a Fount¬ 
ain, by Dupaty; and Corinne, by Gois. 

Angrian Museum contains valuable rel¬ 
ic* of Assyi^n sculpture, more especially 
from Nineveh, which were discovert chief¬ 
ly through ^e exertions of M. Botta, 
French consul in Syria. This museum 
const^ of six rooms, the third of which 
h called the SaUe de Pergeme, from the 
fine vase, with sculptured bas-reliefs, dis- 
corered at Pergamus. 

Egyptian Museum consists of a great va- 
^ of Egyptian antiquities. Among the 
®<wt worthy of notice are, a Sphinx of 
Khamses HI., statue in granite of King 
Seock-Hotep III., and a cast of the Zodiac 
^f Denderah, the original of which is at 
the Bibliothhqne Imp^riale. In the Salle 
d'AiM is a figure of the Bull Apis, found 
m the sepulchral caverns of that divinity 

Lower Egypt. 

“Ehe Algerian Museum, recently founded, 
contains a number of antiquities, among 
I 


which the most remarkable is a beautiful 
mosaic representing Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. 

Naval Museum consists of eleven rooms 
on the second floor of the palace, and is 
chiefly occupied by models of vessels. In 
the first are models of the apparatus used 
in transporting from Luxor the Obelisk 
now in the Place de la Concorde. Beyond 
the Musee Naval is the Mus^ Ethnogra- 
phique, a collection of articles of domestic 
use found in scientific excursions to unciv¬ 
ilized countries. 

Musee des Souveredns is composed of five 
rooms: the Chambre d'Afme d'Autiiche, 
Chambre d coucher de Henri IV., Salon de 
Henri IV., Sadie de la monarchie, and the 
Salon de VEmpereur. In the first room is 
a portrait of Henry IV., attributed to Phi¬ 
lippe de Champaigne: it also contains 
three beautiful vases of Sbvres porcelain. 
In the second room is a full-length portrait 
of Maria de Medicis; also a statue in silver 
of Henry IV., taken during his childhood. 
The thii^ room contains the altar and other 
objects belonging to a chapel of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost. The fourth room, 
called the SaXU de la monarchie, is filled 
with objects of historical interest, and con¬ 
tains different articles belonging to the 
sovereigns, from the time of Childeric I. to 
that of Napoleon I. Among the numerous 
objects collected here, we may mention an 
arm-chair belonging to King Dagobert; 
suits of armor worn by Francis I., Henry 
II., Charles IX., Henry III., Henry IV., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV.; the bap¬ 
tismal font used at the baptism of St. Louis 
and Philip Augustus; Prayer-book belong¬ 
ing to Maria Stuart; mirror belonging to 
Marie de Medicis; sword of Louis XVI.; 
fan of Marie Antoinette; casket presented 
to Marie Antoinette by the city of Paris 
on the birth of the dauphin; a letter from 
Marie Antoinette to Madame Elizabeth; 
and a bureau belonging to the King Louis 
Philippe. 

The Salon de VEmpereur is filled with 
objects belonging to Napoleon I. In the 
centre of the room is a statue of Napoleon 
at the age of 15, with the costume that he 
wore at the school of Briennc. This statue 
was executed in Paris in 1857 by Louis 
Rochet. Among other articles in this room 
are Napoleon’s sword as first consul; the 
clothes worn by the Emperor on state oc 
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casions; the flag kissed by Napoleon when 
bidding farewell to his soldiers at Fontaine¬ 
bleau ; the uniform worn by him at the bat¬ 
tle of Marengo; hair of Napoleon 1., and of 
his son, the King of Rome; camp-bed, and 
a hat worn by Napoleon I. at St. Helena. 

3fa$ie Sauvageot was left by Chas. Saura- 
geot in his will to the Louvre in 1856, and 
from him the collection takes its name. It 
is a rare collection of furniture, carved wood 
ornaments, etc., valued at 1,0(K),000 francs. 

Museum de Laccue^ a collection of valua¬ 
ble paintings presented to the Louvre by 
Dr. Lacaze. It consists of6 Rubens, 19 Te¬ 
niers, 6 Snyders, 3 Murillos, several Rem¬ 
brandts, Ostades, Steens, Watteaus, Bou¬ 
chers, Greuzes, etc. 

MUSEUM OF THE LUXEMBOURG. 

The Expiatory Chapel stands over the 
spot where Louis XVI. and his unfortunate 
queen were obscurely interred after their 
execution in 1793. The place was origin¬ 
ally a burial-ground dependent upon the 
Church of the Madeleine. It was pur¬ 
chased by M. Descloseaux, and converted 
into an orchard, in order to save the royal 
remains from the fury of the populace. At 
the Restoration these remains were trans¬ 
ported to Saint Denis and placed in the 
tombs of the kings. The commemorating 
chapel was erected by Louis XVIII. Itcon- 
tains statues of Louis XVI. and Marie An¬ 
toinette. The will of the king is inscribed 
in letters of gold on the pedestal of his stat¬ 
ue. In a chapel below, an altar of gray 
marble marks the spot where Louis XVI. 
was buried. The building narrowly escaped 
destruction during the Commune of 1871. 

Hotel de Cluny, built during the lat¬ 
ter portion of the 15th century by the ab¬ 
bots of Cluny, was inhabited by Mary of 
England, widow of Louis XII. (the room 
of this princess still bears the name Cham- 
hre de la Reine-Blanche^ owing to the cus¬ 
tom of the queens of France to wear white 
mourning), by James V. of Scotland, Duke 
of Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine, and many 
others of equal note. It Anally came into 
the possession of M. du Sommerard, a dis¬ 
tinguished antiquarian, who formed here a 
valuable collection of objects of art of the 
Middle Ages, which was sold by his heir 
to the government in 1843, and since then 
it has been formed into a national museum 
of antiquities. In the SaUe des Thermes 
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some beautiful specimens of Flemish tapes¬ 
try are exhibited which illustrate the his¬ 
tory of David and Bathsheba. These rel¬ 
ics formerly belonged to the marquises of 
Spinola, of Genoa. This museum should 
by all means be visited, as it possesses 
many , objects of considerable interest. 

The chapel is a chef (Tceuvre of orna¬ 
mental sculpture. It is supported in the 
centre by a single octagonal pillar, covered 
with tracery. The chapel commonicstss 
with the garden of the 

Palais des The^'mes^ which was bmlt Iw 
Constantins Chlorus toward the end of the 
6th century. The only perfect psrt re¬ 
maining is a vast hall, formerly the/ri^ 
dariuniy or chamber for cold-baths. Next 
to this hall is a small room which leads to 
the t^idariumj or chamber for warm baths. 
The water necessary for these baths was 
carried to its destination by an aqnedoct, 
whose remains may still be found in the 
village d’Arcueil. The hall still remiin- 
ing is Ailed with a great many objecti of 
Roman sculpture, found in Paris at di^^e^ 
ent times; among others, altars erected to 
Jupiter and discovered in 1711 under the 
choir of N6tre Dame de Paris. 

Mush d'Artillerie (Place Saint Thonus 
d’Aquin) was begun in 1794, in the old 
Dominican convent of St.Thomas d’Aqaiii, 
and was formed by arms from the Bastile. 
the Chateau de Chantilly, and the Garde 
Meuble de la Couronne. Napoleoo I- 
greatly increased this collection daring hU 
successful campaigns, but on the entiancc 
of the Allies into Paris in 1Q14, a great 
part was claimed and carried away by 
them. In the Arst room on the ground 
floor there are guns of different calibres, 
fVom the earliest to the latest invention; 
also Chinese guns, Turkish pieces with 
inscriptions in Arabic, and Russian guns 
taken at Sebastopol. Here also is a large 
chain suspended from the walls, called the 
Chains du Danube^ which was used by the 
Turks for a pontoon bridge in 1683. Ftr- 
ther on is the Salle des Modeles, filled w^ 
arms from difiTerent nations. Mounting 
the staircase, we come to the Salk da Ar- 
mures. In the centre of this room are sev¬ 
eral equestrian figures in full armor. Near 
the door are several stands, containing spe¬ 
cimens of Greek, Roman, and Celtic arms. 
Then follow four galleries, bearing 
names of Foniettoy^ MarengOj AuskrUti, 
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I hieaU CoUeetions .—^Besides the nnmer- 

Ms nuueams of painting in Paris which 
>re open to the public, there are many pri- 
Tite collections which are well w'orth a 
Tint, bat it is in general difiicult to pro- 
core admittance. Among the finest of 
tiiese collections may be mentioned that of 
Hertford, of Baron James de Roths- 
diild, of Baron Sellihre, and many others 
equal value. 

The Institute was founded in 1795 by 
tbeConvention, and includes the Academie 
the Academie des InscripHones et 
^dkt4eUre8, the A cademie des Sciences, the 
Acadauedes Beaux-arts, and the Acocfeinte 
^ Science Morales, 

KDCCATIOSAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The University of Paris, founded by 
^^^‘‘Hemagne, and long one of the roost 
ceiehrated in Enrope, was suppressed at 
*he Bevolotion, and an entirely new sys- 
^ of education adopted. At the head 
thii system is placed the University of 
fronet, which, properly speaking, is only 
& botid of education, consisting of nine 
“embers, presided over by the Minister of 
^blic Instruction as grand master, and 
under him twenty-two inspectors 
S*stral of studies. The most extensive 
!«hool of Paris is the A cmfemy, consisting 
faculties: Science, with ten ordina- 
? sad eight supplementary professorships; 

with twelve ordinary and seven 
®Pplementary; Law, writh seventeen ordi- 
^ and eight supplementary; Theology, 
^ith six ordinary' and five supplementary; 
Medicine, with twenty-six ordinary, 
the Academy come the College Royal 
* UroMce, with twenty-seven professors; 
w College attached to the Musie dffistoire 
l^<>tvrelle, with fifteen; the colleges of 
fc Grand, Napoleon Bonaparte, St. 
and Charlemagne, attended each by 
»lwit 1000 pupUs. The EcoU Polytech- 
established in the buildings of the 
wd College de Navarre, a celebrated insti- 
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tation, in which the greatest mathemati¬ 
cians .which France has produced have 
been teachers, and not a few of them have 
been formed. The Ecole Centrcde des Arts 
et Manufactures, for the education of engi¬ 
neers, directors of manufactories, bnilders, 
etc. The Ecole Normale, for training pro¬ 
fessors of higher grade, and several Ecoles 
Normales Elhnentaxres, for ordinary male 
and female teachers. Ecde des Pants et 
Chaussees, consisting of about 100 pupils, 
tak^ from the Ecole Polytechnique to be 
,instructed in all the branches of civil engi¬ 
neering. Ecole des Mines, kept in the 
magnificent H6tel de Vend6me, with a frill 
complement of professors in every branch 
relating to mining operations, and a most 
valuable mineral museum, which fills fif¬ 
teen rooms, and contains the geological col¬ 
lection of the Paris Museum, formed by Cu¬ 
vier and Brongniart. Ecole des Cha^s, a 
school for studying and deciphering ancient 
MSS. Eccde des Longues Orientaks Vivan- 
tes, with seven professors. Ecole de Phar- 
made, with ten professors and the sole pow¬ 
er of licensing apothecaries, who can not 
practice until examined here. Ecole gra- 
tmte de Dessin, de Mathematique, et de Sculp¬ 
ture d* Ornament, a kind of mechanic insti¬ 
tute. Ecole speckde gratuite de Dessin pour 
les Jeunes Personnes, in which young wom¬ 
en, intended for the arts or similar profes¬ 
sions, have the means of studying figures, 
landscapes, flowers, etc. Palais et Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in which gratuitous lectures 
on all subjects connected with the arts are 
given by twenty-one professors. Ecole 
Veterinaire, a celebrated establishment, not 
in Paris, but at Alfort, in its vicinity. Con¬ 
servatoire de Musique et de Deckmation, for 
the instruction of both sexes in music, sing¬ 
ing, and declamation, by a numerous body 
of first-class professors, male and female, 
^and numerous primary schools, superior, 
and infiint schools. 

The Sorbonne. — This institution was 
founded in 1263 by Robert de Sorbon as a 
school of theology. The present building 
was begun by Ca^inal RicheUeu, and has 
been enlarged at dififerent times. It is the 
seat of three of the faculties of the Acad¬ 
emy of Paris, Theology, Letters, and Sci¬ 
ences. In the chapel is the tomb of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. 

Palais and Ecole des Beaux Arts .— ^This 
beautiful building was commenced in IBSOy 
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under Louis XVIII., but not completed 
until the year 1839. It is 240 feet long by 
CO feet high. The apartments comprising 
the first floor are l^utifully decorated, i 
The school is divided into two sections; 
one of architecture^ the other of painting 
and sculpture. Prizes are annually distrib¬ 
uted to the pupils; those who receive grand 
prizes are sent to Rome for three years at 
the expense of the government. An ex¬ 
hibition of tho works of the pupils, as well 
as of those sent by the students firom Rome, 
takes place every year in September. The 
walls are adorned with some very fine 
paintings that have taken the prize at the 
exhibitions. This institution is well worth 
a visit from the traveler. Admittance may 
be obtained by an application to the porter 
from 10 to 4; a fee of about one franc is 
expected. 

Bib&otheque National ,—Length 540 feet, 
breadth 180, is situated on Rue Richelieu, 
and presents every indifierent appearance 
from the street; the intention is soon to 
put up an elegant structure. It may be 
said that Louis XIY. was the founder of 
this library; it was under his reign, at 
least, that it was first thrown open to the 
public. Louis XIII. left some 18,000 vol¬ 
umes ; at the death of Louis XIV'. it con¬ 
tained 70,000 volumes. It now contains 
1,400,000 volumes, 800,000 pamphlets, 
125,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and 
charts, and 150,000 coins and medals. The 
collection of engravings amounts to the 
enormous number of 1,300,000. They are 
contained in some 10,000 volumes. The 
portraits amount to nearly 100,000. The 
manuscripts most worthy of mention are, 
F5n61on*s Telemaque in his own hand¬ 
writing; a manuscript of Josephus. Here 
you find also the prayer-book of St. Louis, 
and one that bears the signatures of Charles 
V., Charles IX., and Henry III., which 
belonged to them in succession. Auto¬ 
graph letters of Lord Byron, Franklin, 
Rousseau, Madame de Maintenon, Cor¬ 
neille, Racine, Moli^re, Mdlle.de laValli^e; 
letters from Henry IV. to Gabrielle d’Es- 
tr5es, the arm-chair of King Dagobert, 
the armor of Francis I., the shield of Han¬ 
nibal. In the reading-room the traveler 
will meet with crowds of the studious of 
all classes. No conversation is permitted, 
and visitors are obliged to provide their 
own pens and paper. Books may be taken. 
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from the library by application to your em¬ 
bassador. In a room adjoining the read¬ 
ing-room will be found the two globes pre¬ 
sented to Louis XIV. by Cardinal d’Es- 
tr6es; they are made of copper, and are 
nearly 86 feet in circumference. Amid 
the numerous curiosities of the library we 
perceive a beautiful vase made from the 
single tooth of an elephant and enriched 
with precious stones. Visitors arc admit¬ 
ted on Tuesdays and Fridays, and students 
every day except Sundays and holidays. 


Jardin PlanieSj Qnai St. Bernard, op¬ 
posite Pont d’Ansterlitz.—At the earnest 
solicitation of Guy de la Brossd, physician 
to Louis XIII., the king was induced to 
found this magnificent establishment. In 
1635 De la Bross^ was appointed superin¬ 
tendent It was originally intended only 
for a botanical garden, but the different 
superintendents added successively differ¬ 
ent branches of natural history. Bufion, 
the celebrated naturalist, was dppeunted in 
1739. He founded the museum, green¬ 
houses, and hot-houses, to give the proper 
temperature suitable to each plant He 
collected from all countries tho most varied 
productions of nature. Other superintend¬ 
ents have added the Zoologicid, the Mena¬ 
gerie of Living Animals, the Library of 
Natural History, the Amphitheatres and 
Laboratories, where, public lectures on ev¬ 
ery branch of science connected with nat- 
unl history are given, from tho months of 
April to Septem^r, by seventeen profess¬ 
ors. The garden is under the control of 
the Minister of the Interior. Between two 
of the avenues are inclosu^ which form 
the Botanical Garden and School of Bot¬ 
any. Here you may see at a glance the 
nature of the different plants Ysy the color 
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of the tickets attached. The black indi¬ 
cates poisonons plants; the red, medicinal; 
the jtreen, alimentary; the yellow, orna¬ 
mental; and the bine, those used in the 
arts. There are 1200 different specimens 
of botanical plants cultivated in this gar¬ 
den, and over 10,000 bags of seed distrib- 
ntol to professors for the purpose of propa¬ 
gation. The conservatories are well worth 
Tisiting. To obtain permission, apply to 
M. de Caisne at the establishment. 

We visit next the Jfenajeriej one of the 
most extensive in the world, established 
here in 1794. It is divided into numerous 
conipartnients inclosed with iron railings. 
Here you perceive a spacious poultry-yard, 
in vhkh are all kinds of geese and swans, 
not to speak of buffaloes; a menagerie of 
reptiles, containing croc(^iles, alligators, 
Kzards, boas; a menagerie of beasts of 
prey; here you have Bengal tigers, lions, 
bea^ panthers, and hyenas; a very ex- 
t«Bive family of monkeys, a large circu- 
hr space provided with galleries, ropes, 
«d Udders affording them every conven- 
koce for their comical evolutions, much 
to the amusement of the crowd. Near by 
yott will perceive the young elephant sent 
from Soudan by Prince Halim Pacha. To 
vitness the feeding of the animals, apply 
to H. le Directeur du Jardin des Plantes. 

The Mutmm of Natural History is con- 
tuned in a large range of buildings three 
Tories high. It is considered as standing 
at the bead of all institutions of thU kind 
in Europe. A detailed account of this vast 
^lUction of specimens, in which almost 
every class of living beings has its repre- 
aenUtive preserved, would fill volumes, 
uidreqairc weeks to inspect in detail. The 
vuitor’s attention will at once be arrested, 
in entering the first series of rooms, by the 
^tne of Nature. It is a beautiful female 
ligttre of white marble; her right hand 
hangs by her side, her left is raised to her 
hfeast, as if pressing the nourishment of 
her children from its exuberant fbnntain. 

The Mttstum of Comparative Anatomy is 
wnsidered the richest in the world, 'fhe 
admirable arrangement of this vast collec¬ 
tion is due to the labors of Baron Cuvier. 
It consists of twelve rooms. The most in¬ 
teresting is that devoted to human skele- 
Uni. Here are skeletons of the human 
species from almost every nation and trilie 
nnder heaven, including mummies, dwarfs, 
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and monsters. Here you may perceive 
the difference between the full-breasted 
Englishman and the narrow-breasted Ital¬ 
ian ; the retreating forehead of the New 
Zealander and the tapering chest and 
sunken temples of the Egyptian. The 
twelfth room is filled wilii the skulls and 
casts of notorious characters, collected by 
the celebrated Dr. Gall. You are partic¬ 
ularly struck with the majestic, high, and 
ample forehead of Bacon; the small but 
regular head of Voltaire, low in the fore¬ 
head, but full in the region of the ears; 
Rousseau, with a benevolent, placid, but 
sorrowfnl expression. The Cabinet of An¬ 
thropology, the Gallery of Zoologj’’, the 
Mineralogical and Geological Museum, 
which exceed over 60,000 specimens. The 
library and botanical gardens, do they not 
contain millions of specimens, and are 
there not catalogues published of the whole ? 
They are all open on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Thursdays from 1 to 6, and on Satur¬ 
day ^with passport) from 11 to 2. 

Conservatoire des Arts et des MHiers.-— 
This building is a part of the former mon¬ 
astery of St. Martin des Champs^ founded 
by Heniy I. in 1060, and which remained 
for a long time one of the largest and 
wealthiest of the Order of St. Benedict in 
France. In the thirteenth century it was 
surrounded by a wall and 21 towers, one of 
which still exists; but in 1789 the monas¬ 
tery was dissolved and the fortifications 
leveled. Tlie Conservatoire des Arts et des 
Metiers was established here in 1798 at 
the suggestion of M. Gregoire, bishop of 
Blois, and the repositories of machines at 
the I^uvre,^ the Hotel de Mortagne, and 
the Rue de I’Universite were transported 
here. A gratuitous school of arts was es¬ 
tablished here in 1810, which has been 
since reorganized, and has received several 
additions. It is under the management of 
a council, with a director (General Morin) 
at its head, and has a regular staff of pro¬ 
fessors. The entrance is in the Rue St. 
Martin. The archway is profusely sculp¬ 
tured, and the entablature is supported by 
two caryatides representing Art and Sci¬ 
ence. On the frieze are the words Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Industrie. 

On entering the building we have on the 
right and left a^icultural products, grain, 
seeds, models of fruits, etc., from all qua^ 
ters of the globe. We next enter a vesti- 
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bale called the SaUt de VEcho, so construct¬ 
ed that a whisper may be heard from one 
end to the other. In this room is the mod¬ 
el of the apparatus used in transporting the 
obelisk of Luxor. The hall to the left on 
entering contains a collection of the weights 
and measures of all the countries in the 
world. In the Salk dt$ Filatures are looms 
and spinning machines of every description. 

The Chapel is now filled with hydraulic 
machines, and is called the D6p6t des Mod¬ 
ules. A shaft worked by steam runs 
through it, and communicates motion to 
the different machines. In the nave is a 
large tank which supplies water necessary 
for the mills. A staircase leads to the up¬ 
per story and to a gallery, in which are 
models of steam-engines, machinery for re¬ 
fining sugar, paper-making, wood-cutting, 
etc. In this room also is a specimen of the 
sheet-iron used in the construction of the 
Great Easlem. On our way down the gal¬ 
lery we find, on the left, a small room de¬ 
voted to astronomical instruments. At the 
end of the gallery are six rooms, the first 
containing ornamental tiles, the next four 
contain specimens of glass bells and cylin¬ 
ders, pumps, lithographic presses, and one 
the celebrated Machine de Marly, that 
raised water for the fountains at Versailles. 
Two are devoted to optics and acoustics. 
There are several rooms running parallel 
to the main gallery, filled with instruments 
of natural philosophy. Another room is 
devoted to watch-making, and the appara¬ 
tus and tools used in its manufacture. 

Descending the staircase to the vestibule, 
we enter on the left the library (Biblio- 
th6que), formerly the refectory of the con¬ 
vent. There are about 20,000 volumes in 
the library, on subjects connected with the 
arts and sciences. This room is a b^uti- 
ful specimen of the Gothic architecture of 
the thirteenth century. In one end is the 
pulpit, from which prayers were read dar¬ 
ing the monastic meals, and the staircase 
in the wall leading to it. There are sev¬ 
eral paintings representing the arts and 
sciences; also one of St. Martin. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et des Me¬ 
tiers b open to the public on Sundays and 
Thursdays, from 10 to 4, gratuitousiy, and 
all other days, at the same hours, for the 
price of one franc. The lectures are all 
gratuitous. 

VAssistance Publique, — VAdmimistra^ 
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Hon genhrale de PAsHstance PMiqse was 
charged, by a decree in 1849, with ererj 
thing relating to public charity. It ii 
managed by a director and Consol de Sur¬ 
veillance of 20 members. 

Among the principal hospitsb are the 

Hotel Diea (Pla^ du Parvis, Kotre 
Dame), founded in the year 660 by Saint 
I^indiy, bbhop of Paris, and enlarged hr 
Philip Augustus. It was endowed by 
Saint Loub, Henry IV., Louu XIV., and 
Loub XV. successively. It contains 828 
beds, and receives the sick and woonded, 
with the exception of incurable persons, or 
those afilicted with skin diseases. 

La Chariti (Rue Jacob, 47), founded io 
1602 by Maria do M^dicis, and considen 
bly enlarg^ in 1864; 474 beds. 

La Pirie, built in 1612 by order of Louu 
XIII.; 620 beds. 

Among the hospitals for the treatment 
of special diseases are: 

Saint Louis (Rue. Bichat, 40 and 43), 
founded in 1604, by Henry IV., for the 
treatment of cutaneous diseases; 882 beds. 

Hopital du Midi (Rue des Capucins 
Saint Jacques, 15), estabTished in 1785, 
in the ancient convent of the Capneins. 
Consecrated to the treatment of secret 
maladies (for men only); 336 beds. 

Hopital de Lourcine (Rue de Lonreme, 
111) occupies a part of the ancient convent 
of the Corddikres^ founded in 1284 by Mar¬ 
guerite do Provence. It b devoted to the 
treatment of women inflicted with secret 
dueases; 276 beds. 

HSpUal des If^jants Malades (Rue de 
vres, 149) receives sick children of both 
sexes. It was founded in 1785 by Laarent 
do Gergy, curate of Saint Sulpice, and con¬ 
tains 698 beds. 

Among the alms-houses are: 

Hospice des Incurables (homnei) (R* 
Popincourt, 66), founded in 1683 by Saint 
Vincent de Paul, and receives the poor at 
the age of 70, or those who, less old, are 
unable to work; 456 beds. 

Hospice des Incurables {femmes) (Ro* 
Shvres, 42) receives poor women at the age 
of 70, or those still younger who are unable 
to work ; 690 beds. 

Hospice des Infants AssisUs (Rue d’En- 
fer, 100) was founded by Saint Vincent de 
Paul. Foundlings are received here under 
the ago of 12, and maintained untU 21 year* 
of age, if they are not reclaimed. 
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Institution Sainte Perine (4 Place Sainte ! and the surplus given to the owner, if ap- 


Genevieve, at Auteuil) was founded in 1806 
bj M. Ducboila, for persons over 60 years 
of age of small income. An annual pay* 
meat is required of 700 francs. 

Hospice DeviUas (Rue de Regard), found¬ 
ed by M. Devillas in 1832, receives aged 
persons inflicted with incurable diseases. 

Hospice de* Qmnze^ViHgU (28 Rue de 
Chsieoton) receives 300 blind persons at 
the age of 40, and for whom the means of 
nibiistence are wanting. The husbands 
and wives of the blind are also admitted, 
tog^ber with their children. 

InstMtsdiamdeeJeusseBAveugUal^xxXeYnxd 
<hs Invalidea, 56), founded in 1784 by Val¬ 
entine Haiiy, and occupying, since 1843, a 
beautiful edifice, constructed by M. Philip- 
poo. This achcol receives 250 scholars of 
both sexes, whose studies continue during 
eiglit years. 

Institution de* Sourd* Muet* (Rue^ Saint 
Jacques) receives only children oftho male 
MX, wboee styidies continue during eight 
years. Price, 1000 francs. 

OrpkHisuit du Prince Imperial has for its 
object the relief of poor orphans, by giving 
ibem a suitable education and binding 
Oiem npinentices to some trade. The sum 
paid for the board and lodging of an orphan 
it about 200 francs. 

Soeike du, Prince Imperial pour le* Prets 

IEnfonce au Travail .—^This society was 
founded by the Empress in 1862, for the 
purpose of advancing money to artisans 
and laborers, to enable them to buy tools, 
nuterials, etc., when in want of funds. 

Mont de Piite. — This institution was 
founded in 1777 for the benefit of the hos¬ 
pitals and other charitable institutions, and 
^joys the privilege of lending upon raova- 
bl« four fifths of the value of gold and 
•Over articles, and two thirds of all other 
effects. The interest upon pledges is 9^ 
per cent., and the interest must be paid 
entire, though the loan last but for a few 
days. The engagement is made for a year, 
but the borrow'er b free to anticipate his 
payments. The engagement can not be 
m^e for a sum exceeding 15 francs with¬ 
out the presentation of a passport and the 
identification of the borrower. A caisse 
da eompte* enables borrowers to refund 
the sums advanced by instalments; 1 franc 
is received. After 14 months, if the dupli¬ 
cate be not renewed, the effects are sold, 


plied for within three years, after which 
time it is given to the Administration de 
I'Assistance Publique. The general direc¬ 
tion and the central bureau of the Mont de 
Pi5t5 are at No. 7 Rue de Paradis, and No. 
18 Rue des Blancs Manteanx. There are 
also two branches; one No. 16 Rue Bona¬ 
parte, the other Rue des Amandiers Popin- 
court. 

Etablissemeni* et oeuvres en faveur de 
Venfasice .—^There are several creches open 
during the day, where children of poor per¬ 
sons are taken care of while their parents 
are at work. The principal creches are at 
148 Rue Saint Lazare, 182 Faubourg St. 
Honord, 247 Rue Saint Honor5,74 Rue Po- 
pincour^ besides numerous others in differ¬ 
ent parts of Paris. 

Maison Eugene Napoleon (254 Rue du 
Faubourg Saint Antoine) was founded in 
1853 by the Empress Eugenie. 300 poor 
young girls are boarded and educated here, 
under the care of the Sisters of Saint Yin' 
cent de Paul. 

VAsile de* PetU* Orpkelins (Chauss^e de 
Menilmontant) receives orplians of both 
sexes from 2 to 7 years of age. 

V(Euvre de Notre Dame de* Sept Dow- 
Uurs (Faubourg Saint Honor5) receives 
sick children, whose age prevents their en¬ 
trance into the hospitals. 

V (Euvre des Petits Ramoneurs was found¬ 
ed in 1736. It is open every evening for 
the civil and religious instruction of chim¬ 
ney-sweepers. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Hotel des Invalides .—^This vast and splen¬ 
did establishment was founded by Lx)uis 
XIV. in 1670. Its object is to maintain at 
the expense of the nation the worn-out sol¬ 
diers of France, giving them the comforts 
of a home in their declining days. The 
hotel is 612 feet front, four stories high, 
and lighted by 133 windows. It presents 
three pavilions: the one in the centre has 
a high door, over the arch of which is a 
bas-relief of the founder of the hotel on 
horseback. The entrance leads to a mag¬ 
nificent court-yard 315 feet long by 192 
broad. It is surrounded by four piles of 
buildings, with central projections and ele¬ 
gant pavilions at the angles. The first do- 
sire of visitors is generally to see the refec¬ 
tories and kitchens. The refectories are 
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four in number, 150 feet long by 24 wide ; branches forming the nave and transept 
three are appropriated to sub-officers and The dome is lightly supported by ci^t 
privates, and one to officers. They each arches, between which we perceive the 
contain thirty tables, capable of seating beautifully painted ceiling. The tombs 
twelve persons each ; they are mostly dec- of Turenne and Vauban are placed oppo- 
orated with frescoes, representing towns site each other; both groups are admira* 
conquered by Louis XIV. There are two bly executed- A winding staircase cn 
kitchens adjoining—one for the officers, each side of the high altar leads to the 
and one for the privates; 8000 pounds of crj’pt containing the Tomb of Napoleon /. 
meat are cooked here daily. There is a Over the entrance we find a quotation from 
spit capable of roasting 400 pounds at a the Emperor’s will: “ I desire that my 
time; 1500 pounds of meat are generally ashes may repose on the banks of the 
boiled, and 1500 made into ragouts. The Seine, in the midst of the French people 
dormitories on the first and ^cond stories whom I have ever loved.” The pavement 
are extensive, and admirably ventilated, of the crj-pt is beautifully decorated with 
The visitor should not fail, if here between a crown of laurels in mosaic. On the bal- 
the Ist of May and 15th of June, to obtain ustrade surrounding the tomb are the 
tickets to visit the Galerie des plana et dea names of Napoleon’s principal victories, 
Forireaaea dt France. Here may be seen represented by twelve colossal statues by 
models over 200 feet square of many of the Pradier. The tomb is an immense mono¬ 
principal fortified cities of France; the bat- lith of porphyry, weighing 135,000 poatid.>i; 
tie of Lodi and siege of Rome, executed in it was polished by a powerful steam-en- 
wood and plaster with great nicet}'. There gine. The sarcophagus is a single block, 
is a fine library attached to the hotel, 12 feet long and 6 broad, resting on a pcd- 
founded by Napoleon I., containing over estal of green granite. ^In the recess ad- 
80,000 volumes, open from 9 to 3 except joining the civ'pt stands the statue of the 
on Sundays. It contains a fine picture of Emperor, dressed in his imperial robes. 
Napoleon I. crossing Mount Saint Bernard, Here, also, is the crown of jjold voted by 
also one of Napoleon III.; and the cannon the town of Cherbourg; the insignia be 
ball by which Marshal Turenne was killed, wore on state occasions, and the sword that 
West of the library is the Council Chamber^ he wore at the battle of Austerlitz. The 
in which, and the adjoining iSoffe (T Attenfe, whole expense of the tomb was nearly 
are numerous portraits of different mar- $2,000,000. The hotel is under the direc- 
shals of France and governors of the ho- tion of the Minister of War. The senior 
tel. The portrait of Prince Jerome while marshal of France is generally appointed 
King of Westphalia was presented to the governor, who receives a salary of ^fOOO; 
Hotel deslnvadides by Countd’Orsay. You a general of division commandant, ssiarv 
now pass through a corridor (on some oc- $3000; and a colonelnnajor, with eight 
casions you are obliged to go round on the captains, and an adjutant, complete the 
outside of the hotel) to the church, which command. Each man is allowed a qoarter 
contains all the banners taken by the of a pound of meat, half a pound of bread, 
French in their wars with other nations and a litre of wine. The //ofef dta Into- 
arranged along on both sides of the nave. Hdea is open daily from 10 to 4 o’clock; the 
The church is 210 feet long by 66 high, church to the public on Thursdays, and to 
On the piers of the arches, which are faced the stranger, with passport, on Monds} *. 
by Corinthian pilasters, are the names of Some of the Invalides are always ready to 
different governors of the hotel, who are conduct you; a fee of a franc is expected 
alone allowed to be buried in the nave, for a party. 

and have monuments erected in the church. At the southern side of the Champ de 
The remains of Napoleon were temporarily Mars stands the Fco!e MiHtaire, created by 
placed here after being brought from Saint lA)uis XV. for the education of young gen' 
Helena. We now' pass into the dome of tlemen whose parents were in reduced cir- 
the church, which is one of the first edifices cumstances, or who had lost their fathers 
which attracts the attention of the travel- on the field of battle. A certain number 
er. Its height to the top of the cross is were likewise admitted at the rate of 
828 feet. The interior is circular, with | per annum. The front toward the Champ 
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de Mars is decorated with ten Corinthian 
colamns, sapporting an attic adorned with 
has-rel^s; which is surmoanted by a quad- 
nngoJar dome. The principal entrance 
opens into the coarta, which are surround¬ 
ed now with barracks. The Military School 
was suppressed in 1788, since which time 
it has bwn occupied as barracks for in- 
Ciatry, cavalry, and artill«y, and com¬ 
fortably accommodates over 6000 men. 
Forpmnission to visit the barracks, apply 
to tte commandant of the first military di- 
Tision. 

MILITARY HOSPITALS. 

The Val de Grace, Rue St. Jacques, in- 
dodra the IfopUal MiBtaire, with 854 
beds for soldiers and officers, surround¬ 
ed by beantifhl walks and gardens; the 
Ecciedt MedecUte etde Pharmacie MOUaire; 
and the Buanderie CentraU des HvpUaux 
ViSiairet. 

VhapiUd du Groa Cailhn (188 Rue St. 
Dominiqne) contains 630 beds for the sick. 

Lhopital SaifU Martin (Rne du Fau¬ 
bourg Saint Martin) possesses 425 beds. 

Vicpikd de Vincennet, constructed in 
1%6, contains 630 beds. 

L'Artemily in the place of the same name, 
was enlarged by Francis I. and Henry II., 
and rebuilt by Charles IX. It includes 
the Direction 'd*ArtiUerie de ParU and the 
O^nlerie Imperiale. 

THE MARKETS. 

The ffaOet Centrales were begun in 1851, 
fiom the designs and nnder the direction 
of M. Victor Ballard. They are not yet 
completed, but will be composed of twelve 
pavitioDs, six on each side of a boulevard 
now in construction. These markets were 
coiMtnieted to replace the old Marchi des 
Imoeens, which consisted of a mere set of 
kuts, forming, however, for a long time, the 
central market of Paris. The pavilions 
are large, handsome sheds, nnder one im- 
nense roof of iron fhuning and glass cov¬ 
ering. The whole cost of these buildings at 
their completion is estimated at 61,000,000 
fiaaci. 

Hatte au BU is a vast market where all 
*<*ta of grain and flour are sold. It was 
hnllt in 1767, and is a large circular build¬ 
ing 126 feet in diameter, with an arcade of 
srehes passing around the inner area. 
Iht interior is a large rotunda surrounded 
12 


by a gallery, where the granaries may be 
seen. South of the building is a Doric 
column, erected in 1572 for Catharine de 
Medicis. It was intended for astrological 
purposes. 

HaUe aux Fms, Quai St. Bernard, near 
the Jardin des Plants.—The wine-market 
of Paris has been established over 200 
years. Napoleon I. ordered the construc¬ 
tion of the present mammoth establish¬ 
ment. It occupies over 100 English acres, 
consisting of five streets, called after the 
different wine countries, viz., Rue de Bour¬ 
gogne, Rue de Champagne, Rue de Bor¬ 
deaux, Rue de L4inguedoc, and Rne de la 
Cote d’ Or. There are 444 cellars and ware¬ 
houses, capable of holding 450,000 casks 
of wine, 100,000 of brandy, and 400 of ol¬ 
ive oil. The average number of casks that 
go and come daily is over 1500. Owners 
are not obliged to pay octroi duty while 
their wine remains in this bonded ware¬ 
house. Inferior wines and brandies may 
be found at the wharf opposite. The hall 
is open from sunrise nntil sunset. 

Marchi aux Fleurs .—There are four 
flower-markets; the Marche du quai Napo¬ 
leon et du quai aux Fleurs, held Wednes¬ 
days and Saturdays; the Marchi de la Mad- 
eMne, near the church of the same name, 
held on Tuesdays and Fridays; the Marchi 
de VEsplanade du Chateau d'Eau, opposite 
the barracks of the Prince Engbne, held 
on Mondays and Thursdays; and the 
Marchi Saint Sulpice, on the place of the 
same name (Mondays and Thursdays). 

Tatterscdl Francois (22 Rne Beaujon). 
Public sale every Thursday of horses, car¬ 
riages, and harnesses. 

The principal slaughter-houses of Paris 
are, Vabattoir de la VUlette, where all the 
animals bought in the market of the same 
name are slain; tabattoir Montmartre, in 
the Avenue Tradaine; tabattoir du Eoule, 
in the Rue Mirom5nil; and the abattoir de 
Memilmoniant, in the Rne St. Maur. 

A rtesian WeU of Grenelle was commenced 
in 1834 by M. Mulot, engineer, and finish¬ 
ed in 1841. This well was bored to the 
immense depth of 1800 feet. It raises its 
water over 100 feet above the surfiice of 
the earth, and is capable of yielding over 
880,000 gallons per day. 

Artesian WeU of Passy yields about 
3,000,000 gallons per day, and supplies 
the Ukes in the Boia de Boulogne. It was 
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begun in 1855, and was bored to the depth 
of 1900 feet. Water was found in 1861. 

Canal de VOurcq yraa begun under the 
First Consul and finished in 1837. It com¬ 
mences at Marenil, about ten leagues from 
Paris, and falls into the Bassin de la Vil- 
lette. Its length is 24 leagues. The canals 
Saint Martin and Saint Denis connect it 
with the Seine. 

Sewers, —The system of sewerage has 
been very much perfected in Paris during 
the last ten years. There are six main 
galleries or collectors, with 15 secondary 
ones opening into them, which have alM 
many smaller ones that cross the city in 
every direction. Three of these galleries 
are on the left and three on the right bank 
of the Seine. These collectors are united 
by a siphon under the bed of the Seme, 
near the Pont de la Concorde. Two sub¬ 
terranean canals, parallel with the banks 
of the Seine, carry the sewage to a distance 
of seven miles bdow the city. 

The Catacombs of Paris are very inter¬ 
esting. Travelers are allowed to visit them 
every three months. They were origi¬ 
nally immense quarries for procuring stone 
for building purposes, and increased to 
such an extent that one tenth of the pres¬ 
ent area of Paris is entirely undermined. 
Several houses having sunk in the fau¬ 
bourgs St. Jacques and St. Germain, the 
attention of the government was aroused, 
and the idea was conceived by M. Lenoir, 
Superintendent of Police, of converting 
these immense caverns into catacombs; 
the ceremony of consecrating them was 
performed on the 7th of April, 1786, and 
all the bones of the dead were collected 
fh>m the various churches and cemeteries 
of Paris, where they had been accumula¬ 
ting for centuries, and deposited in these 
vaults; the bones were brought in ftinereal 
cars, followed by priests chanting the serv¬ 
ice of the dead. It is calculated that these 
vast caverns contain the remains of over 
3,000,000 of human beings. The bones of 
the legs and arms are laid closely in order, 
with their ends outward, and at regular 
intervals skulls are interspersed in ranges, 
so as to present alternate rows of back and 
front parts of the heads. Occasionally we 
perceive apartments arranged like chap¬ 
els, with skulls, arms, and legs. They 
contain numerous inscriptions: among 
others are the Tombeau dss VicHmeSf the 
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Tombeau de la Revolution; the former the 
remains of those who perished iii the fright* 
ful massacre of the 2d and 3d of Septem¬ 
ber ; the latter those who perished in the 
Revolution of 1789. There is a kind of 
disagreeable smell prevalent, and altogeth¬ 
er the effect of the place is very oppressive, 
especially to persons of sensitive feelings. 
The principal entrance is at the Barri^re 
d'Enfer; the staircase leading down to 
the Catacombs is composed of 90 steps. 
There are some sixty different entrances 
at various points, but this is the one gen¬ 
erally ente^ by strangers. 

The Cemeteries of Paris, —In 1790 a law 
was passed prohibiting the burying of the 
dead within churches; the enactment is 
principaUy attributable to Voltaire, who 
wrrote and protested strongly against the 
habit as most pernicious. Ike cemeteries 
of Paris are three in number: P^re la 
Chaise, Mont Parnassus, and Montmartre; 
in addition to which, there is one appropri¬ 
ated to the use of hospitals and criminals. 
Pere la Chaise is nam^ after a monk, who 
was confessor to Louis XIV., and resided 
on the spot. This was formerly the strong¬ 
hold of Jesuitism, being their country res¬ 
idence for over 150 years. It is the largest 
burial-ground of the capital, and is beaoti- 
fully situated in an undulating ground, 
surrounded by valleys. From the highest 
point a magnificent view of the city and 
its environs is obtained. This immense 
cemetery contains now over 20,000 tombs; 
many of them are great specimens of arch¬ 
itecture; the most interesting is that of 
Abelard and Heloise, which stands on the 
first path to the right of the avenue. The 
prindpal monuments are that of La Fon¬ 
taine, Molihre, Princess Demidoff^ General 
Foy, Kellermann, Visconti, Arago, the as¬ 
tronomer, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, the 
actress. Count Lavalette, Count de Rignyt 
General St. Cyr, Viscount do Martignac, 
Marshal Massena, Prince d'Essling. There 
is a pretty lot Isdd out as a garden, sur¬ 
rounded by an iron railing, but containing 
no monument: in it lie the remains of 
Marshal Ney; Baaumarebais, the drama¬ 
tist; B4ranger, the poet; Manuel, the ora¬ 
tor; La Place, the astronomer; Marquis 
de Clermont-Gallerande. Ascending the 
hill, we see some very beautiful monu¬ 
ments, among which are those of Sydney 
Smith, Volney, and others well known to 
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hme ; retnming^ we see the superb mon¬ 
ument of M. AgoadOy the rich tinancier; 
that of Madame de Diaz Santos; De Bal¬ 
zac, the novelist; Crozarier, the founder, 
who cast the statue of Napoleon which 
stands on the column in Vendome; De 
who defended Louis XVI. on his 
trial. In the cemetery is an inclosure de- 
Toted to the burial of Mohammedans: in 
it are interred the Prince of Oude and his 
mother. There is another devoted to the 
Jews: it contains the tomb of Rachel, the 
celebiated actress. East of the chapel is 
almost entirely devoted to eminent theat¬ 
rical, musical, and poetical characters, such 
as Talma, Bellini, Rubini, etc. Taking 
this cemetery all together, it is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting spots in the 
world; here we see names which have 
shaken the whole world, and which the 
world will never forget. In summer it is 
i fiiTcaite place of resort both for strangers 
and Parisians: an omnibus leaves the 
Place dn Palais Royal, in front of the Ho¬ 
tel da LouTie, every quarter of an hour. 
CmeUry Monimartre .—^This was the first 
cemetery established in Paris: it is situ- 
ited near the Butte Montmartre. It con- 
tuns some very handsome monuments, 
among which are the chapel of the Connt- 
eta Potocka, the obelisk erected to the mem¬ 
ory of the Dnchess of Montmorency, the 
tomb of Prince Ernest of Saxe-Cobonrg, 
Nooirit of the Grand Opera, and Mdlle. 
Jenny Colon, the actress. There is a hand¬ 
some Jewish cemetery separated from the 
other byawalL 

As nearly every lady traveler who vis¬ 
its Puis expends a large sum in laces and 
India shawls, either for herself or friends, 
it is a duty we owe them to make them ac¬ 
quainted with the most responsible estab¬ 
lishments in that trade. The reputation 
of the Compagnie des Indes is sncb that 
nunerons houses have been established in 
thdr vicinity with nearly corresponding 
fitmes, similar to the John Maria Farina 
»t Cologne. Travelers should keep a wary 
<ye on commissioners and valet-de-places. 
This is probably the only house in Paris 
vhich pays no commissions^ to any one. 
The C^pagnie des Indes manufacture 
Aeir own laces from their own designs, 
and keep two French agents permanently 
hi India, one at Kachmyr, ^e other at 
Uuritzur. This skuation assures them 


the direct provision and the first of all the 
new styles, makes them ready to profit by 
all favorable variations in the market and 
by advantageous occasions, and gives them 
also the choice of the best patterns, which 
they obtain exclusively. 

We may well say that nearly all the 
pnrchase of India shawls, whether at whole¬ 
sale or retail, is now concentrated in th» 
house, on Mcount of the variety of assort¬ 
ments and prices, and also of the perfection 
with which the shawls are finished. 

These Cachemires are made in pieces in 
India, with the seams badly joined, incom¬ 
plete designs, are badly put together, 
creased and puckered in the tissue, etc. 
The Compagnie des Indes have made it a 
specialty, a particular art, to ccnrect those 
faults, and to give to the Indian Cache- 
mire all the perfection which an industry 
of such high taste requires. 

The Compagnie des Indes possess, also, 
four manufactories of laces: at AleD 9 on, 
at Caen, at Bayeux, and at Brussels. In 
this last city, the great centre of all the fab¬ 
rication of laces in Belgium, where for the 
last fifteen years the Compagnie des Indes 
have possessed an extensive manufactory, 
a new house of sale has la'tely been estab¬ 
lished by Messrs. Verd6 Delisle Fr. & 
Co., directors of this establishment, in the 
finest part of the city, No.l Rue de la R^ 
gence, opposite the palace of the Duke of 
Brabant. 

The jury of the Paris Exposition of 1867 
gave the golden medal and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor to the chief of this 
house, with this mention in the MonUeur: 
^^Exceptional superiority in the fabrication 
of laces.'' It is known that to obtain these 
rare distinctions great fineness and great 
finish in the work do not suffice, for these 
can be reached by any fabricator, and is 
merely a matter of money; what the jury 
particularly rewards is the superiority of 
design, the artistical perfection of the 
work, the invention, the progress. 

One of the great advantages of this 
house, and what chiefly recommends it to 
08 , is the perfect security for the purchaser, 
the prices being really fixed and marked 
in characters that are known. 

For shirts, and every article used by 
gentlemen in the furnishing line, Christy, 
No. 200 Rne de Rivoli, is well spoken of. 

John Munroe & Co., American Bank- 
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era, 5 Rue Scribe, is a most central and 
convenient position for all strangers, all 
the members of which firm are Americans. 
Their New York branch, 8 Wall St. (under 
the same firm), issue letters of credit for 
traveling purposes, extending to every de¬ 
sirable place in Europe. 

Experience only can convince our coun¬ 
trymen of the man}’ advantages to be de¬ 
rived from being in correspondence with 
American bankers, fully acquainted with 
the movements of the Atlantic steamers, 
the residences of their fellow-countrymen 
abroad, the American physicians, etc., etc.; 
for, in a strange land, strangers arc obliged 
to apply to and advise with their bankers 
for a thousand things affecting their con¬ 
venience, comfort, and interest, and we, 
with thousands of others, can readily testi¬ 
fy to the readiness with which Messrs. J, 
M. & Co. answer all such calls-from their 
countrymen. In the same building with 
Messrs. John Munroe & Co. (5 Rue ScribS)^ 
the house of Henry Capt have opened a 
branch of their Geneva establishment, 
where Swiss watches, which are the best 
and cheapest manufactured, may be bought 
at Geneva prices, with all other articles of 
fashionable jewelry. This establishment 
is of world-wide notoriety. 

Messrs. Bowles, Brothers, & Co.’s Bank¬ 
ing and Commission House, No. 12 Rue de 
la Paix, is well known to travelers. It is 
conducted, in the banking department, 
upon American principles. This house re¬ 
ceives deposits without charging commis¬ 
sion, which is a rare thing in Europe. 
They issue an American weekly financial 
circular, the only one published on the Con¬ 
tinent. In addition to their well-supplied 
reading-room, which is gratuitous, they 
offer to their customers the facility for de¬ 
positing in careful hands all such articles 
of value and bulk as would be inconvenient 
and unsafe to cany’ about the country. Rue 
de la Paix is one of the roost central posi¬ 
tions in Paris, and is the grand thorough¬ 
fare between the boulevards and the pal¬ 
ace of the Tuileries and Champs Elys^es. 
At No. 3 Rue Scribe, opposite the Grand 
Hotel, and one of the most convenient sit¬ 
uations in Paris, is the banking-house of 
Drerel, Hnrje*, ^ Co.^ the Paris corre¬ 
spondents of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
and Drexel, Morgan, & Co., of New York. 
The reputation the Messrs. Drexel of Phil- 
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adelphia have for their great wealth and 
unquestioned integrity is such that travel¬ 
ers may have the same security in letters 
of credit drawn on the Paris house or is¬ 
sued by it, as if they were issued by the 
Bank of France or England, while the 
courteous manners and kind attention of 
the members of the Paris house to their 
countrymen have already become proveia. 
bial. They bestow particular attention to 
the purchase and sa^e of government stocks 
and the negotiation of American loans. 
They fill orders for transactions at the 
Paris Bourse or in America, receiving 
posits and making collections on any part 
of the United States, attending to the bank¬ 
ing business in all its various branebest. 
Their offices are beautifully fitted up, large 
readingTTOoro, ladies’ room, writing-rooma, 
etc., while each customer has a box for his 
own letters, which are forwarded to any 
part of Europe when he is absent. 

The house of Laurent Richard, tailor, 
18 Boulevard des Italiens, is justly cele¬ 
brated for thq superiority of its productions 
and the perfection of its work. 

* One of the best dressmakers in Paris is 
Mad. Depr^t, 28 Rue du Quatre Septembre ; 
she has rare taste in designing robes, and 
her fitting is very highly spoken of. 

Matson au Bon Marchi^ in the Rue do 
Bac, is one of the best in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. It is well known for its largo 
assortment of ladies’ dress goods of every 
description, and for the moderate pricea 
which its name indicates. 

Drs. Marion Sims and Pratt, than vrhoee 
it would be difficult to find names of moro 
celebrity, reside at 47 Faubourg St. Honors 
Hours of consultation fi^bi 1 to 3. 

Dr. Thierry Mieg, residence No. 67 Bon- 
levardHan88mann,^glish physician to the 
Grand H6tel, Hotel de I’Athcnde, the Bris¬ 
tol, and other houses, and accoucheur, well 
known to Americans, is highly spoken of. 

One of the best bootmakers in Paris is 
Seques, Fils, 4 Rue Tronchet: he received 
the medal at the last French Exposition. 

For shirts, gloves, cravats—in fact, ev¬ 
ery thing partaking of the nature of gen¬ 
tlemen’s furnishing goods, the Menson 
sire^ under the Grand Hotel, on the Boule¬ 
vard des Capneines, is one of the best es¬ 
tablishments in Paris. 

Travelers in want of legal advice will 
find in Mr. Algernon Jones, No. 12 Rue 
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Ouunarten, a tnistworthy adviser. Mr. j 
Jones is a member of the Paris bar. 

J. Costigan & Co., house and commission 
agents*. No. 5 Kue Scribe, can be intrusted i 
aith any matters placed in their hands. 
They are fi&vorably known as * ^American 
booM agents** in the proximity of the 
Grand Hotel and leading bankers. 

Paris Is noted for the elegance and dura¬ 
bility of its carriages. The principal man- 
ufu^urers are Million, Guiet^ & Co., 58 and 
60 Avenue Montaigne, whose styles are 
exqnirite, and who have obtained some ten 
dil^rent medals for perfection in the art, 
and Kellner, 135 Boulevard Haussmann, 
who received a medal of the first class at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. 

The best and most stylish turn-outs for 
hire, whether it be the heavy English or 
light American, may be bad at Honore’s, 
33 Roe Jean Goujon. He keeps the very 
l«st horses to be had in Paris. 

We wish to give special advice to trav¬ 
elers who purpose going into apartments 
in Paris for a few months or more. Nev¬ 
er. under any consideration, hire your lin¬ 
en. The rent for a few months will buy 
any thing you want. There is an immense 
estaidishment in Paris, Grande Maison de 
Biame^ 6 Boulevard des Capucines, where 
all articles used by housekeepers in the 
linen line are sold for about half the ordi¬ 
nary prices, for the simple reason that this 
house has its own manufactory in.nearly 
each department of goods; for instance, at 
Tarare (Rhone) it has a manufactory of 
lace window-curtains, in which 800 persons 
arc employed; at Lille a factory of sheet¬ 
ing ; at Fives a factory of table and toilet 
linen, handkerchiefs, etc., while its assort¬ 
ments of tronsseaux, its layettes, or every 
article relating to young children’s wear, 
white robes, etc., are immense. 

Americans visiting Paris will profit by 
making their pnreha^ from Messrs. C. H. 
A. Carter & Co., American merchants and 
cotnmission agents, 6 Rue Auber. This 
house deah largely in silks, velvets, robes, 
costumes, cloaks, shawls, and dressmaking, 
in furs and fancy goods, and every thing be¬ 
longing to a lady or gentleman’s wardrobe. 
By purchasing from wholesale houses, and 
paying a small commission on alf these ar¬ 
ticles, travelers may depend on saving a 
large profit which they would otherwise 
luy to retail houses. 


Mr. J. W. Bell, one of the most fashion¬ 
ably tailors of New York, and one whose 
jiu can not be surpassed, has opened an es¬ 
tablishment at No. 1 Rue Scribe, opposite 
the Grand Hotel. 

A joint-stock company has lately been 
started in Europe and America which offers 
to the traveling public peculiar facilities 
for the transaction of every possible kind 
of business on the American principles of 
attention, dispatch, and reasonable charges. 
The name of this company is the American 
Joint National Agency, limited. Its cen¬ 
tral office is in London, on the Strand, di¬ 
rectly opposite the Charing Cross Station, 
and the branch offices in Europe at present 
in working order are in Paris, Geneva, and 
Nice, while the business of the agency is 
transacted in the United States at 19 Wil¬ 
liam Street, New York, and 27 State Street, 
Boston. It is the plan of the company to 
open later offices in the principal cities of 
Europe and America. Travelers will find 
these offices perfect oases in the perplexing 
wilderness of journeying in foreign lands. 
Their money-matters will be carefully at¬ 
tended to; their letters received, registered, 
and sent to any address; the latest news 
by telegraph and mail, and local informa¬ 
tion of all kinds at their service; goods at 
wholesale and retail bought on commis¬ 
sion ; stocks and bonds bought and sold; 
passages secured on the various lines of 
steamers and railroads; merchandise and 
parcels forwarded every where through a 
well-organized express department; for¬ 
eign moneys exchanged; trunks stored, 
and valuables kept in superior safe-deposit 
vaults; and reliable legal advice at the 
disposal of the clients of the agency at the 
various cities where it has its branches es¬ 
tablished. In a word, the American Joint 
National Agency does every thing to in¬ 
sure the comfort and look after the inter¬ 
ests of persons traveling or abiding in for¬ 
eign lands, and we feel sure that Amer¬ 
icans will be eager to support such an in¬ 
stitution, working, as it does, in accordance 
with their national customs, and every 
feature of which will remind them of 
home. 
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taking a carriage, and starting very early 
in the morning, visiting the palace and 
grounds, and dining at the Hotel du Kes> 
ervoir or Hotel de France, and returning 
in the evening. The Hotel de Franco 
serves a first-rate dinner, and the wines 
are remarkably good. Previous to tho 
reign of Louis XIV. Versailles was used 


VERSAILLES. 

The most interesting town in the envi¬ 
rons of Paris is decidedly that of VenaUUa, 
It lies twelve miles southwest of the capi¬ 
tal. Cars leave every hour for this en¬ 
chanting place; but if a party intend vis¬ 
iting it, we should most decidedly advise 


as a hunting-station. About tho middle 
of the seventeenth century that monarch 
became tired of St. Germain’s, then the 
residence of the court, and determined to 
build a palace that would command the 
admiration of Europe. The works were 
commenced in 1660. The architect Levan 
was the designer. Le Notre was employed 
to lay out the gardens and grounds, and 
Le Brun to paint the apartments. In or¬ 
der to obtain suflicient room, the whole of 
the surrounding country to an extent of 
sixty miles in circumference was pur¬ 
chased ; hills were leveled or elevated, and 
valleys excavated or filled up; to perfect 
the landscape, water was brought from an 
immense distance to supply the reservoirs 
and fountains. The actual expense of the 
whole of this stupendous undertaking was 
over two hundred millions of dollars! Tho 
whole court removed here in 1681, and it 
was the residence of the different monarchs 
up to 1789. There is no doubt that the 
enormous amount first expended, and that 
required to keep up such a court, impover¬ 
ished the country, and was the principal 
cause of the first revolution in 1789. Be¬ 
fore that time the population of Versailles 
was over 100,000; now it scarcely num¬ 
bers 30,000. The number of persons, how¬ 
ever, who visit the town on Sundays and 
f^te-days, when the Grandes Eaus or Pe- 
tiUs Eaus play, is very large. 

Versailles is divided into two quarters. 
Quarter 8t. Louis and Quarter Notre Dame, 
The former is noticed for its splendid Cathe¬ 
dral Church of St. Louis; the latter for its 
fine church, streets, and splendid edifices; 
also an excellent statue of General Hoche, 
in Place Hoche. As the visitor approaches 
the palace, his attention is arrested by the 
magnificent Place d'Armes. On the east¬ 
ern side are situated the cavalry barracks, 
formerly the king’s stables. They are 
built of hewn stone, and inclosed by iron 
railings. From the Place d’Armes we as¬ 
cend directly to the main buildings. As 
seen from the court, the palace appears an 
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intricate and interminable mass of build¬ 
ings. It is almost impossible to describe 
the splendor of the palace and its depend¬ 
encies. We shall merely mention the prin¬ 
cipal portions of this magnificent structure, 
referring the reader to an interesting work 
written by M. Gavard, entitled The Palace 
of Versaiiks. 

After passing from the eastern to the 
western or garden front, you begin to ap¬ 
preciate the vastness of the whole struc¬ 
ture. The western facade is nearly six¬ 
teen hundred feet, or over one quarter of a 
mile in length. This great facade is 
broken by a central projection of 800 feet 
front, the whole relieved by numerous por¬ 
ticoes, statues, and columns. The trav¬ 
eler is astonished with the countless groups 
of statuary which adorn the avenues, and 
the numerous fountains that meet him 
on every hand. At all the angles are 
beautiful vases in white marble. Imme¬ 
diately in front of the central projection 
lies the Parterre <f £ai<, consisting of two 
oblong basins surrounded by twenty-four 
bronze groups. From the centre of each 
rise jets of water in the shape of a bosket. 
Opposite the southern wing of the palace is 
the Parterre du Midi, containing two ba¬ 
sins of white marble. On the side nearest 
the palace is situated a bronze statue of 
Napoleon. 

ITie small Orangery, below the level of 
the terrace, contains the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Orleans, son of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe, who was thrown from his carriage 
and killed. Close by stands the celebrated 
orange4ree which was part of the property 
of the Constable of Bourbon. Leonora, 
wife of Charles III., king of Navarre, 
planted it in 1421; it has now been flour¬ 
ishing upward of 440 years, and is still in 
the height of its vigor. In front of the 
northern wing of the palace lies the Par¬ 
terre da Nord. It is separated from the 
Parterre d’Eau by a wall, ornamented by 
bronze vases cast by Duval. The terrace is 
adorned with flower-beds and two fountains, 
that of the Crown* and the Pyramid; the 
first so called from the water issuing from 
crowns of laurel; the last, from the basins 
rising one above the other in a pyramidal 
form. Below the basin of the Pyramid 
are the Baths of Diana, the centre of which 
represents the nymphs of Diana at bath. I 
North of this bath lie the basins of Nep-\ 
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tune and the Dragon. The former is the 
largest and most beautiful fountain at Ver. 
sailles. It cost over 1*300,000; it is onljr 
pla^^ed on state occasions, as the expense 
is over $2000 for every occasion. The 
small fountains play every other Sunday; 
when the large ones play, it is announced 
in the French journals. 

Returning again by the Parterre da 
Nord, we arrive at the Bassine Latone, im> 
mediately in front of the entrance to the 
palace. North of this fountain are two 
flower-gardens, each adorned with a fbunt- 
ain. Then comes a lawn, called "'Tapit 
Vert,'^ which extends from the Bassin La« 
tone to the Bassin d’Apollon, the largest, 
next to that of Neptune, at Versailles. The 
God of Day is here represented drawn by 
four horses, surround^ by dolphins, tri¬ 
tons, and sea^monsters. Within the grounds 
are lakes embowered in groves, where float 
beautiful boats and little ships. 

At the extremity of the park we perceive 
the beautiful villa, Le Grand Trianon, built 
for Madam de Maintenon, a favorite mis. 
tress of Louis XIV. In one of the saloons, 
the Galerie du Palais, formerly occupied 
as the dining-room of Louis Philippe, are 
some very beautiful paintings, by ^cher, 
Bidault, Thomas, and Roger. The apart¬ 
ments formerly occupied by the Dukes of 
Orleans and Nemours, and before them by 
Napoleon I., are very splendid. They 
were intended for the use of Queen Victo¬ 
ria during her proposed visit to Louis Phi* 
lippe. In the Cabinet de la Heine, which is 
most richly furnished, we see the same bed 
which was formerly occupied by Josejdiine. 
This villa was a favorite residence of Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI.; also of 
Napoleon I. The decorations of all the 
apintments are very rich and splendid, and 
they abound in valuable paintings and 
choice pieces of sculpture. The grounds 
and gardens are laid out in imitation of 
those of Versailles. The traveler, on his 
way to visit the Petit Trianon, will pa» 
the building where the state carriages are 
kept. Here may be seen four sledges 
owned by Louis XIV.; the carriage used 
by Napoleon as First Consul; the one 
used for the coronation of Charles XII., 
which is the same used by the present Em¬ 
peror, being newly decorated for that pur¬ 
pose ; also the one used for the baptism of 
the King of Rome, the baptism of Prince 
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Eai;«ne, and the marriage of the present 
Enprees. 

We now arrive at the Petit Trkmon. 
This mansion was built by Louis XV. for 
his mistress, Madam du ^rri: the build¬ 
ing is only 70 feet square. On the first 
floor is a drawing-room, dining-room, bil- 
hazd-room, boudoir, bedchamber, dressing- 
room, and antechamber; the second floor 
is used for domestics. In the garden is a 
beantifnl little theatre formerly used bj' 
the court; also a Swiss cottage erected by 
Marie Antoinette., Both the Trianons may 
be seen erery daj' except Friday. A small 
fee is exp^ted, especially on showing the 
state carriages. 

We now retam to the Palace. At the 
entrance, near the chapel, is an office where 
guides may be hired fur one franc an hour. 
We most heartily recommend them, even 
if you have your courier, as much time 
may Ijc saved in using their services. The 
palace U open ever}* ^y except Mondays. 
Among the many historical collections con- 
tiined in this immense palace, we will men¬ 
tion only a few of the principal. In the 
gallery of statuary, the most interesting is 
the statue of Joan of Arc, by the late Prin¬ 
ces Maria, duchess of Wurtemberg; also 
one in white marble, by Pradier, of the late 
Buke of Orleans. In the Salle de Cofutan- 
ti%e \a a. splendid picture, the Taking of 
CoDstantinople, by Horace Vemet; the 
Surprise of Abdel Kader’s Smala, by the 
same artist; also many scenes from the 
Crimean War, including the storming of 
Malakoff and Sevastopol. At the extrem¬ 
ity of the north wing we find the Salle de 
t Opera, properly decorated with mirrors 
and chandeliers. Attached to the Royal 
box of the theatre is the Foper du Rwu, 
where the conrt generally partook of re- 
freahments between the acts. At the ball 
given to Queen Victoria daring her visit 
in 18o5, the pit of the theatre was boarded 
over, and 400 hundred guests sat down to 
wpper. The royal party, composed of the 
Emperor and Empress, Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort. Prince Napoleon, Prin¬ 
cess Matbilde, the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal, and the Prince of Bavaria, 
sat down in the Emperor’s box. The the¬ 
atre has lately been used for the sittings 
of the National Assembly. 

Close to the theatre is a gallery contain¬ 
ing statues and busts of the principal per¬ 


sonages of France up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Adjoining is the 
S(tUc dee Croisades^ containing pictures of 
battles fought in the Holy Land daring 
the Crusades; also monumental tombs of 
grand masters of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. In one of the rooms are the 
cedar gates of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John in the island of Rhodes; they 
were presented to the Prince de Joinville 
by Saltan Mahmoud in 1836. Ascending 
to the attic story, we find a room contain¬ 
ing portraits of the celebrated literary men 
of France: opposite are a number of rooms 
containing historical portraits, coins, med¬ 
als, etc. 

Descending again to the gallery of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, containing histor¬ 
ical paintings up to the Revolution of 1830, 
we now enter into the Grands Apparie- 
ments^ which occupy the whole of the first 
floor of the central projection facing the 
garden. Those on the north were occu¬ 
pied by the king, those on the south by 
the queen. They are all ornamented 
w’ith pafntings illustrative of the life of 
Louis XIV. Nearly adjoining are the 
Salle des Etats Generaur^ the Salle de 
VAbandonee^ Sedan de Venus; the last con¬ 
tains the Three Graces by Pradier; the 
Salon de Dicme^ in which ^ere is a hand¬ 
some portrait of Maria Theresa of Austria. 
Next is the Salon de Mars, formerly used 
as a ballroom: adjoining this is the Salon 
de Mercure: it has a beautiful ceiling, paint¬ 
ed by Philippe of Champagne, and was 
once occupt^ as the state bedroom. Next 
is the Throne-room, or Salon cT Apollon. On 
the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to 
the Emperor in 1856, this saloon was used 
as the ballroom, and was most brilliantly 
illuminated. The Emperor opened the hall 
with Queen Victoria in a quadrille. 

We now pass through the Salon de la 
Gnerre and Salon de la Paix into one of 
the most splendid rooms in the world, the 
Grande Galerie de Louis XJV., measuring 
242 feet in length, 48 feet high, and 36 feet 
broad. The ceiling is beautifnlly decora¬ 
ted by Le Brun; the walls are ornament¬ 
ed with Corinthian pilasters of red mar¬ 
ble ; in the niches are statues of Venus and 
Adonis, Mercury and Minerva. To the 
left of this hall lie the private apartments 
and the reserved apartments of the king. 
From the window of one of these apart- 
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ments— CaHnei des Chant* —^the royal fam¬ 
ily usuall}’ sat to see the hunters return 
from the chase, and the game counted in 
the cour des cerfs below. The door ad¬ 
joining this window is the one which ad¬ 
mitted Madam du Barri from her apart¬ 
ments above to the chamber of Louis XV. 
One of the most beautiful rooms, in fact, 
the gem of the palace, is the sleeping- 
chamber of Louis XIV.: the bed on which 
the great king died is still here. The 
walls are adorned with portraits of differ¬ 
ent members of the royal family, and the 
ceiling covered with a painting, by Paul 
Veronese, taken from the Doge’s palace at 
Venice by Napoleon I. This room also 
contains a copy of the crown of Charle¬ 
magne. 

Passing through a very beautiful room, 
called the Salon de la Paix, we enter th<\ 
Chamber a CoucAer of Marie Antoinette. 
This room was successively occupied by 
the three Marias: Maria Theresa, queen 
of Louis XIV., Maria Leczinsko, queen of 
Louis XV., and Marie Antoinette, queen 
of Louis XVI. The unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette was asleep in this room on the 
night of the 6th October, 1789, when the 
mob burst into the palace. She made her 
escape through a small corridor leading to 
the grand antechamber of the king. In 
this room she gave birth to the Duchess 
d’Angoulcme. The queen’s state apart¬ 
ments end with the Salon de Grande Convert 
de la Heine and the Salk dee Vcdete de pied 
de la Heine; the last made notorious as be¬ 
ing the spot on which the queen’s guards 
were butchered. 

Leading from the escalier de marbre— 
which is considered the most magnificent 
in France—is the Salle du Sacre. This 
saloon contains David’s celebrated picture 
of the Coronation of Napoleon, for which 
he received $20,000. It also contains, in 
addition to several other valuable paint¬ 
ings, Napoleon’s Distribution of the Ea¬ 
gles to the Legions. After passing through. 
two small rooms, which were formerly the 
chapel of Louis XIII., or on the site of the 
chapel, we enter one of the most interest¬ 
ing saloons of the palace: it is called Salle 
de 1782, and contains portraits of all the 
heroes of the Revolution of 1789, repre¬ 
senting many as before and after the es¬ 
tablishment of the Empire. In passing 
from the Salle de 1782 to the southern 
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wing of the palace, we notice in the Esca- 
lier des Princes three fine marble statues, 
one of Napoleon I., one of Louis Philippe, 
and one of Louis XIV. Descending the 
stairs wo enter the Salle Napoleon^ con¬ 
taining statues and busts of the Napoleon 
family. Then follows the Galerie de T £m^ 
pire, containing pictorial illustrations of 
the times of Napoleon I. In passing into 
a gallery which runs behind the last, and 
which contains busts of all the celebrated 
generals between 1789 and 1815, we see a 
magnificent marble statue of General 
Hoche, by Milhomme. 

After visiting the Galeries des Marines 
and Galeries des Tombeaux, we enter into 
the Grande Galerie dee BaUdllei, This 
splendid gallerj*, 400 feet long, is devoted 
to pictures representing the great battles 
of France, from the fifth up to the nine¬ 
teenth century; here may be seen many 
I of the works of Horace Vemet, Gerard, 

I David, and many other of France’s great¬ 
est artists. Adjoining is the Salle de 1830, 
illustrating the principal events of that 
revolution. Immediately behind these 
rooms is an immense gallery filled with 
statues and busts of celebrated |>er8onages. 

From this gallery we ascend to the At- 
tique du Midi: this suite of rooms is de¬ 
voted to historical portraits. In the 4th 
room Americans will recognize portraits 
of their countrymen, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, Andrew Jackson, and James K. 
Polk. Next to this gallei^' we have a very 
interesting room, containing views of ffie 
Hoyal Heeidences. After descending the 
magnificent Escalier de Marbre^ the nichci 
of which are filled with busts and statues 
of eminent men, we enter on the ground 
floor a series of fourteen rooms, devoted to 
portraits of celebrated warriors, admirals, 
and marshals of France. From here we 
must peep into the Galerie des Has de 
France, which contains the portraits of all 
the kings of France, from Pharamond to 
Louis Philippe. There are numerous 
smaller apartments, which, if the vUil^ 
have ample time, he might inspect; but if 
he have but one day to “do” Versailles, 
he will now feel like adjourning to the 
Hotel de France, and partaking of a very 
excellent dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Next to Versailles in importance is the 
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handsome town of FtmiamehUau. The 
name is derived from a deliciouB spring of 
Tater found on the site of the present town 
orer one thousand jears since, and named 
hj the Uiirsty huntsmen FotUcune Belle 
Fan. The present town, containing a pop¬ 
ulation of 10,000 inhabitants, owes its 
formation to the chateau or palace, which 
was one of the most ancient royal res¬ 
idences of France. The town iA situated 
about foctj-two miles southeast from Paris, 
and naay be reached in one hour and forty 
minutes by the Lyons Railway. Omni¬ 
buses are at the station to convey you to 
the town; bat to see the scenery of the 
forest a carriage must be employed, and 
a bargain made beforehand. Ihe usual 
price is, for carriages, 12 francs per day; 
mddle-horses, 6 f.; donkeys, 2 f. 

It is difScolt to fix the date of the first 
royal residence here with any degree of 
certainty. It is certain that Louis VII. 
resided here in the 12th century. The 
present chatean was commenced by Fran¬ 
cis I. in the 16th century. It was repair¬ 
ed by Henri IV"., at a cost of $500,000. 
Napoleon I. spent $1,200,000; and in 1831 
Louis Philippe had it completely restored 
at an enormous expense. It has been the 
thntre of some of the most remarkable 
events of French history. Here it was 
that Napoleon signed bis abdication in the 
presence of the remnants of his imperial 
guards. The divorce between the Emper¬ 
or and Josephine was pronounced here. 
In 1812 Napoleon retain^ Pope Pins Yll. 
captive in this palace for the space of eight¬ 
een months. Charles IV., king of Spain, 
'who was dethroned by Napoleon, was de¬ 
tained a captive here for twenty-four days. 
Queen Christine of Sweden had her secre¬ 
tary, Monaldeschi, assassinated here by her 
ewders. In 1686 Louis XIV. here signed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
great Conde died here at the age of 66. 
Here, in 1765, the only son of Lonis XV. 
fell a victim to poison. 

Although the palace is not very im¬ 
posing externally, it is of immense ex¬ 
tent, inclosing four diflferent courts. The 
principal one, formerly known as the Cour 
dm Ckeval Blanc, but now as the Cour des 
Adiemx —so called from Napoleon, in the 
centre of this court, having taken leave of 
the remnant of his Old Guard, who had 
followed him through all adversity up to 


the time he took his departure for Elba. 
The event has been commemorated by the 
celebrated picture “Les Adieux des Fon¬ 
tainebleau.” An Inscription in the court 
also records the affecting scene. 

One of the principal apartments in the 
palace is the Galerie de Francois /. It was 
built in 1530 by the king whose name it 
hears. Its ceiling and wainscoting are of 
oak, covered with beautiful gilded sculp¬ 
tures. The walls are frescoed, and sur¬ 
rounded with bas-reliefs. Next follows 
the AppartemaUs des Heines-Meres. These 
were the apartments occupied by Pius VII. 
while detained by bis imperial jailer; they 
are beantifnlly adoraed with specimens of 
Gobelin tapestry. They comprise the Sa¬ 
lon cT A Uente, Salle de Reception, and Cham- 
bre a Coucher —this last was the nuptial 
chamber of the Duchess of Orleans; Cabi¬ 
net de Toilette and Cabinet de TrctvaU de 
Pius VII.; this last leads into tiie bed¬ 
chamber of Anne of Austria. This room 
is elaborately carved and gilt; it is the 
same occupied by the Emperor Charles V. 
when he visited Francis I. in the 16th cen¬ 
tury. It was in this room that Napoleon 
I. tried to persuade Pope Pius VII. to re¬ 
sign his temporal power. 

By the private staircase we arrive at the 
private apartments, comprising the Ante- 
chcanbre, Cabinet Pariiculier, Cabinet du 
S^etaire, Cabinet de TravaU, and Salle dee 
Beans. In the cabinet particulier the Em¬ 
peror signed his abdication. The table 
upon which he signed it is now covered 
over with a glass cose to protect it from 
the sacrilegious relic-hunter. The Salle 
du Trane is a splendidly decorated apart¬ 
ment. From the ceiling hangs a magnifi¬ 
cent lustre of rock-crystal, worth $25,000. 
It also contains the table on which the Mar¬ 
shals of Franco formerly took the oath of 
allegiance, and a very correct portrait of 
Louis XIII. by Philippe de Champagne. 
Adjoining the throne-room is a boudoir, 
formerly occupied by the unfortunate Ma¬ 
rie Antoinette. The ceiling is exquisitely 
painted by Barthel6my, and represents 
Aurora. In the centre of the floor may bo 
seen the cipher of Marie Antoinette. The 
window-fastenings were all manufactured 
by her husband, Louis XVI. The next 
room was her chamhre a coucher; it ha# 
been successively occupied by Maria Louisa 
and Maria Am51ie. 
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The most magnificent apartment in the 
palace is the Salle du Ilal, or Galerie de 
Henri II. Every "whero appears the cres¬ 
cent of Diana of Poitiers Unked with that 
of her royal lover. The ornaments through¬ 
out are most imposing. The Galerie dee 
Colonnesy corresponding in dimensions to 
the Salle du Bal, was formerly used as a 
dining-room. The marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans was celebrated here in 1837, 
w hen it was redecorated in the most gor¬ 
geous manner. 

There are numerous other scenes in the 
palace well worth visiting, such as Salle de 
Louis AV//., that celebrated monarch hav¬ 
ing been bom there, Salle eles Gardes^ etc., 
etc.; and some are not visible without 
special permission, such as the apartments 
of Madam de Maintenon. It was in these 
apartments that the Simnish deputies of¬ 
fered Louis XIV^. the crown of Spain for 
his grandson Philip. The Appaitements 
de la Neuve, formerly occupied by the 
Princess Borghese, have been transfomied 
into a beautiful little theatre. Les Petits 
Appartements^ formerly occupied by Maria 
Louisa: in one of these rooms is an in¬ 
scription pointing out the place where the 
unfortunate secretary of Queen Christine 
of Sweden was muidered by order of his 
mistress. It is also necessary to procure 
a special permis.sion to visit the library, 
which is well w'orth seeing. A fee of 
about 2 francs is expected by the person 
showing the palace. 

In the Park and Gardens^ the objects 
most worthy of notice are, first, VEtang^ 
or great pond, fiimous for its carp, which 
are of enormous size and great age. In 
the middle of the pond is a beautiful pavil¬ 
ion, constmeted by Fran 9 ois I. There is a 
canal 130 feet broad and 4000 long, which 
traverses the whole extent of the park. 
It is fed by springs from the garden. Here 
may lie seen the famous Chasselas grapes; 
the vines cover a wall nearly a mile long. 
They were introduced by Fran 9 oi 8 I. The 
Forest of Fontednebleau contains over 40,000 
acres, and is sixty-three miles in circum¬ 
ference. It is principally covered with 
broom-heath and underwood, although it 
contains many groves of oak, beech, and 
black firs. The finest point of view iu'the 
■whole forest is from Fort de I’Empcreur, 
distant some two miles from the palace, to 
which place you should by all means drive. 
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The forest is intersected with roads radia¬ 
ting in all directions. On the principal 
route stands an obelisk, where it is said 
the “ spectral black huntsman” who haunts 
the woods appeared to Henri IV^. imme¬ 
diately preceding his assassination. If 
you have no courier with you, it would be 
well to engage a good, intelligent valet de 
place, and he may be found on the spot. 
The HciA de France^ facing the palace, h 
very good, and an excellent dinner may be 
there obtained, or H. d^AngleUrrt, 

Returning to Paris, you pass through 
the old town of Mehtn; it was besieged 
and taken by the Englbh in 1620. It now 
contains 8000 inhabitants. 

Malmaison is situated about ten miles 
from Paris. It is reached by the Cbcmin 
de Fer I’Ouest from the St. Lazare station 
to Rueil, where carriages will be found tu 
convey you to the place. This w:as the fa¬ 
vorite residence of the Empress Josephine, 
who died here on the 29th of May, 1814. 
It was here that Napoleon plann^ some 
of his greatest campaigns. He also spent 
five days here after his second abdication. 
Nearly all the pleasure-grounds have been 
cut up and sold for lots. The Empress 
Josephine’s remains were interred in the 
to’wn of Rueil, close by. Her son Eugene, 
and daughter Hortense, mother of the late 
Emperor, erected a beautiful monument to 
her memory. It is of white marble, ex¬ 
ecuted by Cartellier. It consists of ta 
kTch supported by four columns resting on 
a basement The Empress is kneeling in 
the act of prayer. An inscription is on the 
basement, “A Josephiney Eugene et Bor- 
tenseJ*^ Opposite to this stands the monu¬ 
ment erected by the present Emperor to 
his mother. It is likewise of white mar¬ 
ble, and of nearly the same design as the 
other. It represents the queen kneeling. 
On the basement is the inscription, “A la 
Heine Horiensty smjilsNapoleon ///.” The 
little church which contains these monu¬ 
ments is quite ancient, having been built 
in the year 1584, at the expense of Cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu. To visit the church, you 
take the St. Germain Railroad. From the 
road to the village the distance is about 
half a mile. About half a league farther 
on is situated Maison Lafttey a beautiful 
chateau by Mansard. It was presented 
by Napoleon I. to the Duke de Montebello, 
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and was afterward purchased by M. La- 
fitte. It was in this house that Voltaire 
wrote ** Zaire,” and came near losing his 
life with the small-pox. 

^.Cloud, celebrated as the summer res- 
kleoce of the late Emperor, is situated 
aboQt six miles west of Paris. The palace 
was completely destroyed during the late 
war, being set on fire and burnt by French 
shells in dislodging the enemy, October 13, 
1870. St Cloud may be reached by railway 
(lire droite). Be certain to take your seat 
on the left side of the carriage, otherwise 
von will miss many superb views. The orig¬ 
inal name of St. Cloud was Novigentum; 
but Clodoald, grandson of Clovis, when his 
brothers were murdered by his uncle Clo- 
taire, escaped to this place, concealed him- 
%If in the woods, and lived as a hermit. 
After his death he waa canonized, and the 
former name changed to St. Cloud. Man- 
^ designed the chateau, which was built 
originally for Jerome de Gondy, a finan¬ 
cier of Paris, in 1658. Louis Xi V. bought 
it, and presented it to his brother, the Due 
d’Orleans, who spent an immense amount 
of money improving and adorning it. 

It has been the scene of many great 
events; among others, Napoleon hero laid 
the found ition of his power, and put him- 
*elf at the head of the government by 
expehiug with his armed grenadiers the 
Council of Five Hundred, who were hold¬ 
ing their sittings in the Orangerie, Hero 
Charles X. signed the fatal ordinances 
which caused tho Revolution of 1830, and 
bjst him his throne. Henry III. was as¬ 
sassinated here. Queen Henrietta of Eng- 
Und died here in 1670., .It was the favor¬ 
ite residence of Marie Antoinette, Napo¬ 
leon as well as of the present Emperor. 
Queen Victoria was received and enter¬ 
tained here by the Emperor in 1855. The 
event is commemorate by a large paint¬ 
ing by Muller. It bung in the Escalier 
d'Banneur. The figures are the Queen i 
and Prince Albert, the Emperor and Em- i 
press, and Lord Clarendon. 

One of the principal saloons in tho pal¬ 
ace of St, Cloud was the GaUrie d'Apollon. 
It was of immense size; the ceiling was 
painted in exquisite style, and represented 
Apdlo. It contained a beautiful marble 
f^tatae of tho Empress Josephine. It was 
in this saloon that the marriage of the Em¬ 


peror and Maria Louisa was celebrated in 
1810. Prince Napoleon, son of the late 
Prince Jerome, was here baptized by Pope 
Pius VII. In the Salon de Venus were 
some, beautiful specimens of Gobelin ta¬ 
pestry, copied from Rubens’s pictures of 
scenes in the life of Marie de Medicis, 
mother of Louis XIll. The first, “her 
birth“ her aflSanced husband, Henri 
IV., securing her portrait“ her nuptials 
at Florence,” and “her portrait as Mlo- 
na.” Thb subject was continued in the 
Salon de Minerve and billiard-room. In 
tho former were “tho repetition of their 
marriage at Lyons,” “ the birth of Louis 
XIII.,” “ Marie do Medicis appointed 
guardian of the realm,” and “her recon¬ 
ciliation with her son.” In the billiard- 
room were her “flight from Blois,” “the 
Triumph of Truth,” “ her journey to Pont- 
de-Ce,” “tho conclusion of Peace,” and 
“ Destiny of Marie de Medicis.” The Sa¬ 
lon Vemet^ once occupied by the young 
Prince Imperial as a play-room, contmned 
eight splendid pictures by Horace Vemet. 
In the Emperor and Empress’s private 
apartments were some very fine paintings. 
These apartments were also historically in¬ 
teresting as having been occupied by Ma¬ 
ria Antoinette, the Empress Josephine, 
Maria Louisa, Duchess do Beni, Queen 
Henrietta of England, and Queen Victoria 
during her visit in 1855. 

There are two parks attached to tho pal¬ 
ace—^the Parc Reserve and the Grand Parc. 
Tho first is stocked with stags imported 
from England, and contains flower-gar- 
I dens and groves of trees, statues, and orna¬ 
mental pieces of water. The Grand Park 
has a circumference of twelve miles, and 
is planted with chestnut, lime, and elm 
trees. The grand cascade of St. Cloud is 
divided into the higher and lower cascades; 
they are beautifully ornamented wdth dol¬ 
phins, shell-work, etc. The grand jet 
cVeau^ to the left of the cascades, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the long avenue, rises from a 
circular basin to the enormous height of 
140 feet, and discharges 5000 gallons per 
minute. The waters generally play ever}' 
second Sunday of the month in summer. 
On one of the finest spots in the park Na¬ 
poleon I. erected a tall square tower called 
the Ixmtem of Diogenes, a copy of the mon¬ 
ument of Lysicrates at Athens, from the 
summit of which a splendid view of tho 
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surrounding country may be obtained. A 
small fee is expected. The celebrated 
Fetes of St. CUnui commence 7th of Sep¬ 
tember and last three weeks, and are well 
worth visiting, especially on Sundays. 

At the extremity of the park is the town 
of Shores^ one of the most ancient in France, 
having existed over 1800 years; its pop¬ 
ulation is now about 5000. It is princi¬ 
pally celebrated for its magnificent impe¬ 
rial manufactory of porcelain, known as 
Sb\Te8-ware. This establishment has been 
in existence since 1737, and has been in 
the hands of the government for over 100 
years. The show-rooms and museum may 
be visited daily (Sundays and holidays ex¬ 
cepted) without a ticket; but to visit the 
work-shops a ticket is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; this may be obtained by addressing 
M. le Ministre d*Etat. You are obliged to 
put yourself under the charge of a guide, 
who expects a fee. This is one of the 
most valuable institutions of the French 
government; being mostly devoted to ex¬ 
periments in the art for the benefit of pri¬ 
vate manufacturers, it never has paid its 
expenses. It employs nearly 200 women. 
The show'-rooms, which are six in number, 
contain many valuable specimens of per¬ 
fection in the art; tea-sets worth $3000 
and $4000; copies from Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Guido, and Titian, worth from 
$6000 to $10,000, equal to any copies on 
canvas. There are also many b^utiful 
specimens of stained glass, the manufac¬ 
ture of which was erroneously supposed to 
be lost. The museum consists of twelve 
rooms, containing specimens from all coun¬ 
tries and at all periods, of clay, earthen¬ 
ware, and china, at diflTerent stages of its 
manufacture, from the coarsest pottery to 
the finest porcelain, being a complete his¬ 
tory of the art since its commencement. 
Our space will not permit us to give a de¬ 
scription of the process of manufacture, nor 
does it come within our province. But 
enter the work-shops by all means. They 
are on the ground floor, and, if you wish 
to purchase (which you may do in the 
show-room), remember that porcelain man¬ 
ufactured here is the finest in the world. 
The town suffered much by the German 
and civil war of 1871. 

St. DerUs, a town of some 10,000 inhab¬ 
itants ; it is situated six miles north of Par¬ 
is, and mav be reached by omnibus or the 
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Northern Railway. The town suffered 
much during the late war. It offers lit* 
tie of interest to the traveler, with the ex¬ 
ception of the A56cy Churchy which has been 
the burial-place of the kings of France 
from the time of Dagobert (580) to Louis 
XVIII. It is 390 feet long, 100 wide, and 
80 high; it was erected on the site of s 
chapel built in the year 240 for the recep¬ 
tion of the remains of St. Denis, who wai 
beheaded on Montmartre for propagating 
the Christian £sith. Abb5 Snger built the 
towers, porch, and vestibule of the present 
church in 1130; the na'V'e was erected by 
order of St. Louis. The lower portion of 
the church is beautifully ornamented with 
sculpture and paintings. Two flights of 
steps lead down to the crypt, where art 
chronologically arranged the monuments 
of the different sovereigns of France. Dar¬ 
ing the first Revolution, by a decree of the 
Convention, the tombs were rifled of their 
contents, and the remains of kings and 
queens were throwm into two large ditches 
opposite the northern porch. In three 
days fifty tombs were opened, rifled, and 
demolished. Louis XVIII., however, had 
the desecrated mass of confused bones 
taken fi‘om the ditches where they bad 
been cast, and placed with the ashes of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette under 
the high altar. In 1785 a decree was pass¬ 
ed to raze the church to the ground; hot 
this act of Vandalism was arrested by Na¬ 
poleon I., who had it repaired as a placs 
of sepulture for the princes of his own dy¬ 
nasty. Among the magnificent mono- 
ments contained in this ancient church an 
those of Henry II. and Catharine de Medi¬ 
ci, Louis XII. and-Anne of Brittany; that 
of Francis II., husband of Mary, queen of 
Scots: this is surrounded by weeping an¬ 
gels; it was erected by bis unfoitanate 
wife. Henry III., who was assassinated 
by Jacques Clement; Due de Bern, who 
was also assassinated. In the nndercroft 
is the marble sarcophagus in which Char- 
lemagne was intend at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
One and a half millions of dollars have 
been expended on the restorations of St. 
Denis since the Revolution. Adjoining 
the church is the Maison ImperiaU d^Edts- 
cation de la Legion d'ffonneur, devoted to 
the education of sisters, dangbters, and 
nieces of members of the Legion of Hon¬ 
or, established by Napoleon I. A fee of 
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, about one franc is expected by the guide 
wbo conducts you. 

FisoeRjieais situated about one and a half 
mOes east of Paris. It is celebrated for its 
chateau, and forest, and state prison. It 
posmses many beautiful walks, and is 
much frequented by Parisians. A long 
and beautiful avenue, beginning at the 
Barriere du TrSne, lea^ to the town. Its 
origin dates from Philip Augustus, who in¬ 
closed the forest with strong walls, and 
built a royal residence at the extremity. 
St Louis administered justice under a 
lar^e tree in the forest, where a stone pyr¬ 
amid has been erected to commemorate the 
erent Philippe de Valois, in 1337, de- 
axdished the old building and commenced 
the present chateau. In the centre stands 
a donjon, which the cruel Louis XI. con- 
*titated a state prison; here the brave and 
. gallant Henry V. of England, after being 
proclaimed lUng of France, took up bis 
roadence, and died after a brief reign of 
two years. The donjon is built entirely 
of itonc and iron; its walls are seventeen 
feet in thickness. A magnificent view 
may be had from the top. In the vaults 
below is the SaiU de la Quesdony where the 
tortures were put while the unfortunate 
Tictims were l^ing questioned. Among 
the principal prisoners confined here were 
Henry IV., king of Navarre, Maria Lou- 
ha, daughter of the Duke of Nevers, the 
Princes ofCondd and Conti, Prince Edward, 
ron of the Pretender, the Due d’Enghien, 
rod many of the conspirators of May, 1848. 
Opposite the donjon stands the church La 
BmnU Cheque: the spire of the turret is 
rormounted by a crescent, the emblem of 
Hiane de Poitiers. Her infatuated lover, 
Henry II., had her portrait, perfectly na- 
hed, paint^ by Jean Cousin, in the midst 
of celestial beings, on the win<low to the 
left; the figure may be distinguished by 
fim blue ribbons which decorate her hair, 
^^rere is a splendid monument erected to 
the memory of the unfortunate Due d’En¬ 
ghien, who was shot in 1804. Over a draw¬ 
bridge you pass into the extensive gar¬ 
dens, b^utifully ornamented with statues 
rod fountains. Here Louis XIV. heard 
accidentally of the secret passion Mile, de 
la Vallihre entertained for him, and took 
advantage of the information; he was re¬ 
siding here daring the construction of Ver- 
roOles. Adjoining the chateau is an arse¬ 


nal, an armory containing some 60,000 
stand of arms, with an immense number 
of pistols, pikes, and swords. Here are 
also powder magazines, a park of artillery, 
and cavalry barracks. During the months 
of July, August, and September, officers 
from the dififerent regiments practice artil¬ 
lery firing three times a week. To obtain 
permission to see the chateau, a written or¬ 
der is necessary; to procure which, address, 
daring the early part of the week, M. le 
Commandant de VArHUerie du Ist Arron^ 
(hssement at Vincemea, 

St. Germain .—This town of 15,000 in¬ 
habitants lies 13^ miles west of Paris; it 
is remarkable fur the beauty of its posin 
tion. IlUd PavUlon Henri IV. It derives 
its name from the Abbey of St. Germain, 
founded by King Robert in 1010. Francis 
I. built a splendid palace, and made it a 
royal residence; his son Henri II. was 
bom here. Charles IX. and Louis XIV. 
were also bom at St Germain; the great 
Louis XIII. died here. Louis XIV. re¬ 
sided here for some time after the death of 
his mother, Anne of Austria, and when 
Madam de Montespan had supplanted 
Mile, de la Vallibre in his affections, he 
presented the palace to her as a residence. 
Louis afterward assigned it to James II. 
of England, who held the semblance of a 
court here for twelve years; he died in the 
palace. There was a monument erected 
to his memory by George IV. of England; 
it stands in the parish church situated in 
the Place du Chateau, opposite the palace. 
The room where he died is shown; also 
the bedchamber of Madam de la Vallibre, 
with the trap-door in the floor where the 
youthful king gained admittance after his 
mother, Anne of Austria, had the back 
stairs walled up. There is nothing partic¬ 
ularly interesting about St. Germain, if 
wo except the beautiful terrace or parterre, 
a magnificent walk 100 feet wide by one 
and a half miles in length. It is oma« 
mented with shrubs and flowers, and sha¬ 
ded by lofty chestnut frees. Behind the 
terrace extends the forot of St. Germain, 
which covers a surface of 10,000 acres, and 
has a circuit of over 20 miles. It is one 
of the largest in France, and well stocked 
with deer and does. There are two fairs 
held here annually; one on the first Sun¬ 
day after the 25th of August, which lasts 
three days, and is called Fete de SU Lomsf 
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the other is held the first Sunday after the I west of Paris. It is remarkable only for 
8Uth of August, and is called the Fite des its Gothic church, chateau, and park. It 
Logts^ which also lasts three days. There has been the residence of maliy of the 
are some 20 trains per day, in 40 minutes, kings of France. Francis I. died here, 
from the station St. Lazare : fare 1 fr. 60 c. Diane de Poitiers, Catharine de Medici, 


St, Ouen, on the road to St. Denis. This 
village is situated in one of the finest plains 
in the vicinity of Paris. It was a favorite 
residence of King John, who erected a cha* 
teau here in 1331. It w’os the place where 
the Knights of Jllalta held their annual 
meetings. The chateau passed successive¬ 
ly into the hands of Charles VI., Louis XL, 
the monks of St. Denis, and Louis XIII., 
who presented it to Count d'Evreux. It 
was still later inhabited by Mme. Pompa¬ 
dour. Louis XVIII. presented it to Ma¬ 
dame du Cayla, and stopped here on his re¬ 
turn to Paris in 1814, and here signed the 
charter. Declaration de St, Own^ wherein he 
promised a charter to the people. In this 
village are immense subterranean store¬ 
houses for corn, where it can l>c kept un¬ 
damaged for years. It also possesses a 
mammoth ice-house for supplying Paris 
with ice. 

NeuUly ,—This beautiful village is situ¬ 
ated west of Paris, about tw'o miles from 
the Barriere de TEtoile. It is famous on 
account of its splendid bridge, which is con¬ 
sidered one of the finest in France and 
in all Europe; it is 750 feet long, composed 
of five arches of 120 feet span, and 80 
feet high. This was the favorite summer 
residence of Loub Philippe up to the time 
of the Revolution of 1848. There is a 
monument erected in the park marking 
the spot where a cannon ball fell at his feet 
in 1830: it was fired from the Bois do Bou¬ 
logne. A few days subsequently a depu¬ 
tation presented the crown of France to 
him on the same spot: he was then Duke 
of Grleans. During the revolution a mob 
broke into the palace and penetrate4 to the 
wine-cellars, which contained large quan¬ 
tities of wine. In the midst of the general 
intoxication that prevailed the palace was 
set on fire, and a great part of it destroyed. 
Numbers of the mob, unable to escape, 
were either drowned in a w’ell in the cel¬ 
lar or suffocated by smoke. The town suf¬ 
fered most severely during the reign of the 
Commune in 1871; few of the houses were 
left standing. 

Rambouillet .—A small, dull town of 3500 
inhabitants, lying some 32 miles south- 
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Charles IX., Rabelais, Louis XIV. and 
Madam de Maintenon, Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, all lived here at differ¬ 
ent times. In the park is a beautiful Doric 
pavilion, erected by the last-mentioned 
person : it is called f^e LaUerie de la Aeine, 
where Marie Antoinette and her suite 
used to partake of basins of fresh milk. 
In the background is a beautiful artificial 
grotto, with a marble basin; in the centre 
is an exquisite marble statue, by Beauval- 
let, of Venus entering the Bath. From a 
reservoir on the top of the building the wa¬ 
ter falls over her shoulders, and jets spout 
up from the pavement. Near by is the 
Pavilion of the Four Seasons^ where Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette used to par¬ 
take of breakfast during the summer 
months. It was likewise a habit of Napov 
leon I. breakfasting in the j^rk, and ex¬ 
amining his charts and mips when project¬ 
ing a campaign. 

Having devoted as much time as we can 
possibly spare to Paris and its suburbs, wc 
shall now give a description of the lea^g 
and most important places on the line of 
the different railways in France; and then 
the route to Italy via Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Genoa, and via Mt. Cenis; to Switzer¬ 
land via Dijon and Geneva; to Germany 
via Strasbourg; to Belgium ria St. Quen¬ 
tin and Mons; to Spain via Bordeaux and 
Bayonne; to Russia via Cologne, Berlin, 
and Warsaw, also via Sweden and Norway; 
and to the ^st via Mt. Cenis Tunnel and 
Brindisi. 


ROUTE No. 1. 

From Pam to Cherbourg^ by railway. 
Time, 10 hours. Distance^ 229 miles. 
Pace, first class, $8 30. 

We pass EvreuTy one of the most ancient 
cities of France. 11 has a population of about 
13,000 inhabitants. It is situated 53 mil^ 
W.N.W. from Paris, and is very beauti¬ 
fully located, being shut in from the cold 
of winter by hills on the north, and the 
heat of summer by hills on the south. The 
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DoUe English ^mily of Devereux, Vis- 
eoant Hereford, trace their descent to this 
dly. Tt contains a very respectable ho¬ 
tel, Ovtd du Grand Cerf. It is well 
built, and contains many antique houses, 
a fine cathedral, the church of St. Taurin, 
a dock-turret, built during the English 
dominatran in 1417, a town hall , episco¬ 
pal palace, theatre, and botanical garden. 
It has a large share in the ticking, cot¬ 
ton, voolen, and leather manu&cture. In 
the environs is the chateau of Navarre, 
in which the Emjvesa Josephine resided 
» great portion of her time after her di- 
Torce. 

The next town of any importance is 
Anaqr, sitoated 26 miles from Evreux: 
it has a population of about 8000, 

U dttal Bianc, and is the seat of a tri¬ 
bunal of commerce; has a college, manu- 
I^twies of linens, cloths, woolens, and 
.vams. The Benedictine abbe 3 \ founded 
in 1018 by Judith, wife of William II., 
duke c( Nwruandy, has been converted 
into a warehoose. The largest horse-fair 
in France is held here, and is often attend¬ 
ed by over .50,000 people. The next place 
mentioning is Lmeux, a manufac- 
*®riiig town of 12,000 inhabitants. It has 
* athedral of the twelfth century, a hish- 
np's palace and gardens, a hospital, and 
theatre: its principal manufactures are 
woolens, flannels, and horse-cloths: 
it contains several tanneries, cotton-yam 
hctori^ brandy distilleries, and dye and 
bleaching worlu. Its thoroughfares are 
very glo^y; its hoasee are built of wood, 
“Mi very aotiqoated. The lady-chapel of 
tb« church of St. Pierre was founded by 
I*iCTre Cauchon, bishop of Beanyais, who 
pmident of the tribunal that con- 
<I*ron€d Joan of Arc. He emphatically 
*^*tes it is in expiation of the fhlse judg- 
be prononnced against an innocent 
«oinaa. There is a line of coaches run- 
Bbg from Lisieux to Trouville, a very 
good place for sea-bathing. 

"fte Mxt pla(« of importance is Caen, 
»hich lies 27 miies due west from Lisieux, 
jod 139 miles west-northwest fhnn Paris. 

It ctmtains 46,000 inhabitants. There are 
^eral small hotels, which are very good. 

principal are Hotel d'Anffleterre and 
I Kioirt. The principal objects of interest 
jwe are the Ckwrek of St, Etienne, founded 
t»y Wahim the Co^neror, and destined 
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Caen. 

as a resting-place for his own remains. 
Before the high altar may be seen the spot 
where he was buried, and where once stood 
the monument erected by William Rufus 
to his memor 3 \ The Huguenots in 1562 
rifled the grave of its contents, scattering 
the bones in eveiy direction. One thigh¬ 
bone alone was discovered and reinterred, 
hut that again disappeared in the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1783. The church, which is ex- 
ceedingly plain, was flnisbed and dedicated 
daring bis lifetime. It is 370 feet long, by 
100 high, and is sarmounted by two noble 
towers and spires. There are few names 
better known in history than W'illiam the 
Conqueror; yet, notwithstanding he bad 
reached the very pinnacle of glory and 
wealth, he died a miserable death. His 
sons forsook him, his servants robbed him, 
and he was indebted to a stranger knight 
for the means to convey his body from 
Ronen, where he died, to Caen, where he 
had erected bis own tomb. Before his 
body was lowered into the grave, a de¬ 
mand was made by one of the townspeo¬ 
ple, claiming that the site of the church be¬ 
longed to him. His assertions were con¬ 
firmed, and the bishop was obliged to pay 
sixty sous for a piece of ground seven feet 
by four, to bury the conqueror of England I 
Caen was his favorite residence, and the 
frequent bead-quarters of the English ar¬ 
mies. Queen Mathilda, his consort, also 
founded a church and abbey, called Ah- 
baye aux Damee and Church of la SLTrin- 
ite. In Hie centre of the choir are pre¬ 
served the pieces of her tombstone bro¬ 
ken by the Calvinists, who dispersed her 
bones. They were collected again, and 
now lie here. The castle built by William 
is now used as a barrack, and the Hall of 
the Exchequer of Normandy as a store-house. 

The city is quite handsome. It con¬ 
tains a university, academy, and chamber 
of commerce, a college, and normal school. 
The Hotel de Ville, on Place Royale, has a 
collection of paintings. There is a “ Mar¬ 
riage of the Virgin” by Perugino, “Mel- 
chiaedec offering Bread and Wine to Abra¬ 
ham,” and a “ Virgin and Saints” by Al¬ 
bert Durer. There are quite a variety of 
mannfactnres carried on, such as lace, 
blonde, black and white crape, cutleiy, cot¬ 
ton-spinning, wax-bleaching, brewing, 
dyeing, and ship^huilding. It has a large 
maritime commerce with the United States. 
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It supplies tbe London market with large 
quantities of grain, cider, brandy, wine, 
cattle, lish, fruit, butter, and eggs. It was 
an important place under the dukes of 
Normandy, who fortified it. It was taken 
by the English in 1346, and again in 1417, 
and held by them thirty-three years. Pre¬ 
vious to the Revolution, it w’as the seat 
of a university founded by Henry VI. of 
England. Charlotte Cor^y set out f¥om 
here to visit Paris for the purpose of assas¬ 
sinating Marat the Terrorist. Beau Brum- 
mel, for a long time the leader of fashion 
in England, here died a miserable death 
in a mad-house. 

From Caen an excursion can be made 
to Fedaise to examine Falaise Castle^ the 
birthplace of William the Conqueror. This 
is one of the few real Roman fortresses re¬ 
maining in France. From Caen to Havre 
steamers run daily, making the trip in four 
hours. It is quite a pleasant excursion. 
On your trip you pass the mouth of the 
River Dives, where William the Conquer¬ 
or collected his fleet of8000 sail and 50,000 
men to invade England. 

From Caen to Cherbourg, we pass the 
town of Bayeux, about 17 miles west from 
Caen. It has a population of 10,000 souls. 
HUtl du Luxembourg is the best; prices 
moderate. The principal object of inter¬ 
est here is the Cathedral, a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture, built in the early 
part of the twelfth century. It formerly 
contained the celebrated Tapestry of Ba^ 
yeux^ now removed to the public library. 
This singular historical record is a piece 
of cloth 20 inches wide, and over 200 feet 
long. It is the needle-work of Mathilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror, and repre¬ 
sents his exploits in the conquest of Eng¬ 
land. This city contains a commercial 
college, a public library, a tribunal of com¬ 
merce, manufactures of lace, damasks, cal¬ 
icoes, cotton-yam, and has an extensive 
frade in cattle, horses, and butter. 

We next pass CarerUan^ a town of over 
8000 inhabitants. It contains some old 
fortifications, a castle, and a curious Nor¬ 
man church. It has a large export trade 
in cattle, hogs, and com. The district sur¬ 
rounding it is pleasing, and highly cultiva¬ 
ted. From this region are descended many 
of the noblest of England’s nobility—die 
Percys, the Beaumonts, the Bruces, and 
Pierponts. Five miles east of this place 
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King James II. of England witnessed the 
great naval battle of La Hogue ^ where the ; 
French were defeated by the English and 
Dutch fleet combined. The expedition 
was prepared by Louis XIV. for the par- ! 
pose of regaining for James the English ; 
throne. i 

We next arrive at Vahgnes^ distance I 
11 miles from Cherbourg. It is the seat 
of a commercial college, and has Urge 
manufEictures of hats, lace, and gloves. I 
William the Conqueror had a castle here. 

It was here his court fool discovered to j 
him the plot for his assassination, and he i 
had barely time to escape with bis life to I 
his Castle of Falaise. 

We now arrive at Cherbourg, one of the 
principal naval ports and dock-yards of I 
France. It is nearly opposite Portsmouth : 
and the Isle of Wight; the harbor is pro- i 
tected by a digue, or breakwater, of vastly j 
greater proportions than that of Plymouth, | 
and its approaches seaward are protected ! 
by numerous strong forts. Every means ! 
has in fact been adopted by the succesrive | 
governments of France for a long period I 
past to render it impregnable. Cfaeiboarg ! 
contains a population of 88,000 inhabit* 
ants. The principal hotels are de V Unhert, 
de France, and de VEurope. Its climate is 
remarkably mild; the houses are of stone, 
slated. It is celebrated for its naval docks, I 
which are cut out of the solid rock. The I 
harbor is protected on three sides by land; I 
and to protect the fourth, 4md bufld the I 
necessary forts and redoubts in the rear of i 
the town, over one hundred mtlBoiu ef dot- 
lars have been expended. The uotks 
have been imder progress since 1784^ but 
were completely destroyed in 1808 and in 
1836 by the violence of tbe storm. The 
breakwater, as it now stands, U nearly 
three miles long, 810 feet at the base, 60 
feat deep, averaging 40 feet under water 
and 20 above. It is defended by three ' 
immense fortifications, and by forts on ev¬ 
ery available situation in the neighbor¬ 
hood. An English force of 7000 men land- | 
ed here in 1758, and, although opposed by 
16,000 regular French troops, they ke|>t I 
possession of the place for three days. In I 
the mean time they blew up all the docks, I 
arsenals, and other military works, burn¬ 
ing all the vessels of war and commeree, 
and levying a contribution on the town. 

Cherbourg has now a maritinte txibitDal, 
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i commercial college, a national academic 
•ocietT, a naval school, and moseums. It 
has an active trade in wines, cattle, lard, 
batter, and eggs, and other produce ex¬ 
ported to England and the Channel Isles. 
Charies X. embarked here with his family, 
taking a last farewell of his country, after 
abdicating his throne in 1880. The first 
French transatlantic steamers arrived at 
New York from Cherbourg July 8,1847. 
Vessels belonging to the English Yacht 
Club are often found lying here, taking in 
stores of brandy, provisions, and Cham¬ 
pagne. The de ViUe contains a small 
collection of very good pictures. The 
Chapellf. de Noire Dame da Vobu was built 
bvthe Empress Maude, in accordance with 
STOW made while in a storm at sea. There 
are no antiquities possessing any interest 
to be found in Cherbourg. A United 
States consul resides here. Steamers leave 
twice a week for Havre. We should ad- 
rise the traveler, if he be returning home 
by the way of Havre, to take this route 
ftum Paris. 

ROUTE No. 2. 

From Pane to Biwt—distance 836 miles 
--passing through Versailles, Rambouillet 
(deacrihed in the environs of Paris), Char¬ 
tres, Le Mans, Leval, Rennes, St. Brieuc, 
ind Morlaix. 

This route is through the bleak and pov¬ 
erty-stricken a- province much 

ressmUing Scotland in its barren heath- 
Btoors and stormy unprotected coasts. Its 
Inhabitants are of Celtic origin, and differ 
hi language, costume, and usages from the 
BBSS of the French people. An En^ish 
erriter says that ** Englishmen, and espe- 
risUy Welshmen, should feel an interest in 
Brittany. When the Saxon invasion and 
domestic troubles drove portions of the an- 
rient Britons from England, they settled 
in Brittany, which has since home their 
name. Of their origin numerous traces 
■till exist. The language is so similar to 
the Welsh, that Welshmen coming to Brit¬ 
tany can communicate with the natives. 
Ntimerous are the words which are the 
name in both languages.’* 

In many respects the Bretons of the 
pussent day are what they were in the 
rime of CtMOT ; nor has Time’s hard tooth 
destroyed their salient points. Primitive, 
foo, and workUold is now, as was then, the 


appearance of the country, reminding one 
of the barren hills surrounding Jerusalem. 
Huge rocks of granite and gneiss, vast 
tracts of furze and heath, here and there 
sprinkled with Druidical remains—these 
and the strange aspect of the people, clad 
in undressed skins and wooden shoes, with 
hair, as of old, flowing as a mantle over 
neck and shoulders, lead us back to the 
commencement of the Christian era. Many 
of the peasants are little better than sav¬ 
ages, with all the appearance and many of 
the habits of wild animals. In truth, civ¬ 
ilization seems to have halted on the fron¬ 
tiers of Brittany, aflTrighted by its rough ex¬ 
terior. Some of the towns may give a 
good idea of the towns of England two or 
three centuries ago. The narrow streets, 
destitute of channel or causeway, abound 
with lofty timbered houses of curious build, 
rising tier above tier like the stem of a 
three-decker, and approaching so close at 
top as almost to shut out the light, witl^ 
uncouth figures at the angles, and quaint 
devices on the walls. Some of the shops 
are open to the street like booths in a fair. 
In Brittany now, as in the Middle Ages, 
the markets and fairs are the great events. 
Rare is the buying and selling that takes 
place at other times; but, when the mar¬ 
ket occurs, the coun^' people, from a dis¬ 
tance of twenty or thirty miles, throng the 
roads, bringing all imaginary articles to 
exchange for money, for money is as greed¬ 
ily sought in Brittany as elsewhere. The 
Breton works hard, and with difficulty 
earns his poor pittance of fifteen sous per 
day, from which, by a wonderful alchemy, 
he contrives to. reserve one sou, which he 
puts carefully by. 

After passing Versailles and Rambouil- 
let, we arrive at Maintenon^ situated at the 
confluence of the Euse and Voise. It has 
the ruins of the gigantic aqueduct com¬ 
menced by Louis XIV. to convey water 
from the Euse to Versailles; it would have 
exceeded thirty miles in length if com¬ 
pleted. Forty thousand troops were at one 
time employed on this great work; but, 
owing to the unhealthiness of the air, from 
which a great mortality ensued, and the 
war of 1688, the works were interrupted, 
and nover again resumed. The ChAUaa 
de MainUnon^ from which the town derived 
its name, was given to Fran^oise d’Au- 
bigne, widow of Scanon, with the estate 
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surrounding, and the title Marquise de 
Maintenon, at the time Louis made her his 
wife. They were married in the chapel 
of the chateau by the king's confessor, Pcre 
le Chaise, the king being 47, and Fran 9 oise 
50 years of age. 

Chartre*^ 47 miles southwest from Par¬ 
is. The hotels are all very indifferent, 
ESul de France the best. The town con¬ 
tains nearly 20,000 inhabitants. It is noted 
particularly for two things—its corn-flour 
market and cathedral. The latter is one 
of the most magnificent in France. It is 
built in the early Gothic style, and was 
the first church in France dedicated to the 
Virgin. Its length is 425 feet; height of 
the tallest spire, 304 feet; height of apex 
of the roof, 112 feet. It contains a vast 
number of beautifully-painted windows, 
and the Gothic sculpturing of the screen 
that separates the choir from the aisles is 
considered superior to any thing of the kind 
in France. It was in this church that 8t. 
Bernard preached his second crusade in 
1145. Henri IV. was crowned here in 
1594, Rheims being at the time in the 
hands of the Leaguers. There are two 
other remarkable churches, well worth a 
visit—that of St. Pierre and St, Andre. 
There is an obelisk to the memorj’’ of Gen¬ 
eral Marceau, who was born here in 1769; 
it stands in PUice Marceau^ and bears the 
following inscription: ^'Soldat a 16 ans; 
General a 23; i7 mourat a 27.” It also 
contains an episcopal palace, vast barracks, 
a public library of 30,000 volumes. Char¬ 
tres was long held by the English, from 
whom it was taken in 1432. It was the 
birthplace of Regnier, the poet, and Pierre 
Nicole, the mathematician. After passing 
Noyent-le-Potrou —a towm containing some 
6000 inhabitants, built in a curious form, 
having only four streets with a meadow in 
the centre, and which contains an ancient 
fortress, formerly inhabited by Sully—we 
arrive at Le Mans, population 46,000. The 
principal edifice is the Cathedral o/" St. Ju- 
Hen, erected in the 13th centurj", in the Ro¬ 
manesque and Gothic style. The windows 
are filled with beautiful painted glass. It 
contains the monuments of Francis I. and 
Henry II.; that of the queen of Richard 
Cosur de Lion, and Charles of Anjou. Le 
Mans was formerly the capital of the prov¬ 
ince of Maine. It was the birthplace of 
Henry Plantagenet—Henry II. of En- 
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gland; the name is derived from aad 
genet, a kind of broom which grows abund¬ 
antly in Maine; his fatiier used to wear a 
sprig of it in his haL Le Mans consists 
of a lower and upper town, and is partly 
inclosed with Roman w alls. In addition to 
its cathedral, it has several other churches, 
a town hall, prefecture, theatre, and two 
hospitals, a college, seminary, museum, 
and public library, with manufactures of 
coarse linen, woolen fabrics, and w*ax can¬ 
dles. It was the scene of the frightful 
8 laught3r that took place in 1793, when tiie 
I final dispersion of the Vendfian soldiers took 
place. The Republicans not only slaugh¬ 
tered the soldiers, but their miserable wives 
and children i H.de la Bouk d* Or. 

From Le Mans there is a branch rail¬ 
road to Aknfon, which has a population of 
15,000 souls. The principal hotels are the 
Grand Cerf and dAngHettrre, It contains 
a court-house, cathed^, and public libra¬ 
ry. The industry of this town has changed 
much w'ithin the last 20 years; it now con¬ 
sists of tanneries, cider distilleries, bleach¬ 
ing, spinning, and printing; the manu£u> 
ture of embroideries is extensive, also the 
celebrated lace called point d'Alen^on, 
which still occupies five or six houses. 
The crystals called d'Alen 9 on diamonds are 
found in its vicinity. One of the most 
atrocious villains among the revolutionary 
leaders was bom here (Hebert the Anarch¬ 
ist) ; when led to the scaffold, where he 
had sacrificed thousands, he proved him¬ 
self to bo what villains generally are—a 
consummate coward. 

The next place of importance on our 
route to Brest is Leval, a city of 17,000 in¬ 
habitants. Its principal hotels are Hotd 
de Park and IlOtel de Tele Noire, It is the 
chief town in the Department of Msyenne, 
situated on a steep declivity, inclo^ by 
old walls; and comprises an old quartier^ 
with narrow, tortuous streets, and black 
overhanging wooden houses, and a new 
quartier, with wide, regular, and well-hour 
streets. One of the principal buUdings u 
an old castle situated on the right bank ot 
the river; it belonged to the seigneurs of 
La Trcmouille; it is flanked by a rmmd 
tower, built in the 12th century; it is now 
used as a prison. The town has a curious 
Gothic ca^edral, two hospitals, prefecture- 
town hall; a Hall au Toiles, where a maik- 
et is held w'eekly for the sale of linen, ooo- 
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toa and linen thread, all of 'which are 
largely manufactured here. It has bleach 
and dye works, tanneries and marble- 
works. It was taken by the English in 
146^ but retaken by the French the fol¬ 
lowing year. It suffered greatly in the 
Venddtn war, at the close of the last cen- 
iQfy; and one of the most glorious wicto- 
ries was gained by the Venddans near the 
town. After numerous defeats, and they 
^ been driwen across the Loire by the 
Bepoblicans, the leader of the Republican 
fcfces wrote to the Convention in Paris, 
‘‘la Veod^ is no more.” Atthis moment 
laacnre, who was mortally wounded, insist¬ 
ed on being carried through the Royalists* 
nob on a litter; the Vendeans rallied, and 
nished npon the Republicans in close col- 
omn, carrying every thing before them, 
and completely routing the enemy, with a 
loss of 12,000 men. So complete was the 
root that the remnants of the Republican 
army were not again collected for twelve 
days. We pass the town of Ftfrc, a place 
of little importance, although noted as the 
Urthplace of Savary in 1750; it has a pop- 
olstion of 9000, and does considerable in 
the cotton, hosiery, and leather trade. Two 
miles sonth of the town is the Chateau det 
Ihxker^ which was for a long time the res¬ 
idence of Madame de Sdvign6, and where 
abe wrote most of her charming letters. 

We now arrive at Hermes, formerly the 
opital of Brittany, which contains nearly 
do,000 inhabitants. • The city is nearly all 
modem, it having been destroyed by fire 
la 1720; the fire lasted seven days, and 
consomed nearly every building in the 
town. The lower or new town is rebuilt 
00 a regolar plan/; it contains a theatre 
*Bd a university, academy, a school of ar¬ 
tillery, an arsemd and seminary, schools 
of law and medicine, a normal school, and 
library containing 80,000 volumes. It 
bs an extensive trade in butter, honey, 
wax, and linen goods. The Duke of Lan¬ 
caster besieged it unsuccessfully in 1857; 
in 1555 Henry 11. held a Parliament here. 
Btfly communication 'with St. Malo, 40 
miles distance north from Rennes; it is a 
^ strongly fortified town of about 10,000 in- 
V habitants, situated on a peninsula, and con¬ 
nected by a causeway with the main land; 
it is defended by a castle and strong bas- 
tioned walls. Its public buildings are a 
cathedral, a bishop’s palace, a town hall. 


exchange, and theatre, a chamber of com¬ 
merce, school of navigation, and naval 
arsenal; it has a large number of vessels 
employed in the mackerel, cod, and whale 
fisheries. It is the birthplace of Jacques 
Cartier, the discoverer of Canada, and of 
Chateaubriand. The latter was bom in 
the house now used as the H6tel de France, 
a very good house. St. Malo has been 
bomb^ed by the English several times, 
with very sKght result. There is a delight¬ 
ful view to be had from the walls. Prom 
Rennes the railroad continues to Brest. 

Our next place of importance is St. 
Brieuc, containing some 16,000 inhabi¬ 
tants ; it has nothing to recommend it to 
the traveler but its size, so we pass to J/or- 
laix, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, 84 miles 
distant from Brest. It is situated at the 
foot of two hills, and still retains its old 
air of antiquity, although in some portions 
of the town modem improvements are 
springing up. The best place of entertain¬ 
ment is H6tel de Proveince. It has a com¬ 
modious harbor, capable of accommodating 
vessels of 400 tons; a town hall, fortified 
castle, and public library. In 1522, Fran¬ 
cis I. having committed some depre^tions 
on English merchants in French ports, 
Henry VIII. dispatched the Earl of Surry, 
who entered the port of Morlaix with fifty 
vessels, pillaged the town, set fire to the 
houses and massacred the inhabitants. In 
retiring to their ships 600 of the last were 
intercepted by the inhabitants, and slaugh¬ 
tered near a spring now called Fontaine 
des Angkds, near which is the Ccur Beau¬ 
mont, a very fine promenade, two miles in 
length. Steamers ran from Morlaix to 
Havre once a week in 18 hours. 

We now arrive at the terminus of our 
route, the chief naval arsenal and dock¬ 
yard of France, the city of Brest, Brastum 
of the Romans, situated on the north shore 
of a small golf called the Road of Brest. 
It is the “ land’s end” of France. Its bay, 
which is capable of containing all the ships 
of war in Europe, communicates with the 
German Ocean by a strait called the ‘ ‘ Gou¬ 
let,” which is defended by forts and bat¬ 
teries, and rendered difficult of access to 
an enemy. Its immense harbor is one of 
the most secure in Europe, and could ac¬ 
commodate 60 ships of the line; it is pro¬ 
tected by batteries, and a citadel built on 
a rock, and communicates by a canal with 
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the port of Nantes. Its population is cemetery, also, on the east side of the road- 
80,000 ; principal hotel dea Voyageura. Its stead, is well worth a visit, 
gates are clos^ at 10 P.M. In summer, The Transatlantic Mail Steamers sail 
and 9 P.M. in winter. every other week from Brest for New 

To visit the dock-yard, you must obtain York; also lines to Havana and St La- 
a written permit from the J/inutre de la zare. This company's steamers are ably 
Marine before yon leave Paris. Its bar- managed and are deservedly popular, 
racks are capable of accommodating 10,000 Passengers who wish to remain in Parb 
men. The city is built on the slopes of one day longer can go by railway to Brest, 
considerable bills, and is divided by the leaving on Friday i^gbt instead of Thurs- 
port into two parts, which communicate day, when they are obliged to leave to take 
only by boats. Among its most import- the steamer at Havre; also, if wishing to 
ant works are five large basins, extensive disembark at Brest, they will gain very 


quays, an arsenal, vast magazines, and 
building-yards. 

Brest has many important educational 
establishments, a medical school, a naval 
school, a commercial college, a school of 
hydrography, a public library, botanical 
garden, and observatory. 'The H^pital 
Marine^ capable of containing 1400 inva¬ 
lids, is one of the cleanest, most comfort¬ 
able, and best conducted establishments 
on the Continent; the rooms are large and 
airy, and the beds are hung with white 
curtains, as well as the windows of each 
aalle. 

In 1548, Maiy% Queen of Scots, landed 
at Brest on her way to St. Germain, where 
she was affianced to the Dauphin Francis. 
She was then only five years old. Brest 
has been frequently occupied by the En¬ 
glish—in 1372,1378, and 1397. It was at¬ 
tacked without success by the Spaniards 
in 1697, and by the English in 1694. The 
last is one of the most memorable defeats 
in English histoiy. Through the treach¬ 
ery of the Duke of Marlborough, who in¬ 
formed Louis XIY., and his former mas¬ 
ter, James II., of the proposed expedition 
one month before the intended descent, 
the French had thrown up masked bat¬ 
teries where none before existed, and 900 
men were cut to pieces in an instant; 
every point was found bristling with can¬ 
non ; extra troops had been collected, and 
the place had been put in such a condition 
of defense that defeat tras inevitable. 

The entrance to the harbor through the 
Goulet, which is only 5000 feet wide, is so 
admirably defended that not less than 600 
cannon can be brought to bear on any ves¬ 
sel or vessels attempting the passage. A 
steamer makes daily excursions through 
the harbor and roadstead. It is well worth 
the time to see the fortifications. The 
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often one day. The time from Brest to 
Paris is 18 hours. The trains generally 
leave Brest at 7 P.M. 


ROUTE No. 8. 

Starting from Paris, we pass throu^ the 
provinces of Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
Orleannois, among the richest and roost fer¬ 
tile in the empire. They are all situated 
within the basin of the Loire. Many parts 
of Anjou and Maine are covered with brush¬ 
wood and heath; but Orleannois exUbits, 
in its fullest perfection, the rich banks of 
the Loire, which winds its way throngh 
broad and verdant meadows, diversified by 
vineyards, gardens, and forests. The whole 
of this region is rich in memorials of for¬ 
mer ages, and many of the cities which it 
contains have played a conspicuous part in 
the annaU of English as well as French 
history. 

We pass throngh Orleans, Blois, Ton^ 
Angers, to Nantes, all cities of gi^ his¬ 
torical importance. From Paris to Nantes 
the distance is 236 miles. Fare, first da^ 
$9 50; second class, $6 33. Express train 
in 10 hours. 

Nearly half the distance between Pkris 
and Orleans we pass through the ancient 
town of Etampea, population nearly 9000: 
it contains a Gothic church of the 13th 
century, and the remains of the royal cas¬ 
tle and palace built by King Robert in the 
11th centurA'. It was in very good condi¬ 
tion up to the time of Henri IV., who dis¬ 
mantled it. It was given as a patrimony 
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by three different French kings to their 
different mistresses—by Francis 1. to Anne 
of Pisselen, by Henri II. to Diane of Poi- 
tiers, and by Henri IV. to Gabrielle d’Es- 
trtcs. In the town and vicinity are nu¬ 
merous ffonr-mills; and it is estimated that 
Etsmpes supplies Paris with nearly half 
the qosnti^ of dour consumed in the cap¬ 
ital It has also numufactories of soap, 
boseiy, and linen thread. 

Thirteen miles from Orleans is the vil¬ 
lage of Artewiy^ near which the famous 
Battle of the Herrings’* was fought, 
where 2000 English soldiers—who were 
conveying provisions to the English army, 
which was at the time besieging the city 
of Orleans—defeated 4000 French soldiers 
who were sent to Intercept them. A few 
months later the same English forces were 
defeated at the first onset of the French, 
led on by Joan of Arc, showing the effect 
of superstition over the minds of men. 
'fhe Duke of Mecklenburg here defeated 
the Army of the Loire December 2,1870, 
We now arrive at OrUanij one of the 
most ancient cities of France. It contains 
a population of 49,000. The principal ho¬ 
tels are HM d 'OrUam and HCfd d 'Loirtt. 
Orieans was.taken by the Germans Octo- 
hv 11,1870. They were defeated and 
driven out Novemter 10, and again took 
it December 5, the same year. 

Orleans formerly ranked 
next to Paris. It is situated on a rich 
plain, and contains many fine squares, but 
k ia general ill built. The Cathedral, or 
church of St. Croix, is one of the finest in 
Ftaoce: it is surmounted by two towers, 
each 280 feet high. It has a university, 
academy, a national college, a primary nor¬ 
mal school, a secondary medical school, a 
public library of 25,000 volumes, a museum 
of natoral history, a botanical garden, and 
theatre. In the town hall, or Hotel dc la 
Ville, is a cast of the fine statue of Joan 
d’Arc, executed by the Princess Marie, 
daughter of Loub Philippe. Its industrial 
establishments comprise manufactories of 
hosiery, woolens, cottons, pottery-ware, 
vinegar, and saltpetre; sugar refineries, 
breweries, and metal founderies. It has 
abo an extensive commerce in the wine, 
brandy, and vinegar of its district. Or¬ 
leans was the capital of tlie first kingdom 
of Borgundy, and since the time of Philippe 
de Valois it gave the title of duke to a 


St. Ay. 

I member of the royal family. In 1428 Or¬ 
leans was besieged six months by the En¬ 
glish : in the following year the celebrated 
Joan of Arc entered the city with inferior 
French forces in the face of the English, 
bearing supplies to the besieged; and as 
she rode through the streets on a spirited 
charger, dressed in full armor and bearing 
a sacred banner, she was looked upon by 
the famished townspeople as a guardian 
angel. In opposition to the opinion and 
wishes of the most skillful and experienced 
of the French commanders, she insisted in 
organizing a chosen band of troops, at the 
bead of which she crossed the Loire in 
boats, and attacked a portion of the Hos¬ 
tile des Tourelles : for manv hours she 
was kept at bay by a picked body of 600 
troops. In attempting to scale the wall, 
an arrow pierced her corselet, and she fell 
into the ditch; but what was the feeling 
of supernatural horror and dismay with 
which the English saw her, whom they 
supposed mortally wounded, waving on 
high her magic banner, and again leading 
on tho assault The spirits of the French 
increased ; and their enemies, believing 
that a supernatural power was exerted 
against them when they saw the body of 
their leader hurled into the river as he was 
crossing the drawbridge, began to falter. 
Joan carried the fort, and the next day the 
English broke up the siege. Thus, in sev¬ 
en days after her arrival, she crossed the 
bridge in triumph that had been for months 
blockaded by the English forces, after 
which time she was called the “Maid of 
Orleans.” In 1667 Orleans was pillaged 
by the Calvinists. It is the birthplace of 
Robert,king of France; Francis II., hus¬ 
band of Mary Queen of Scots, here ended 
his days. The ForeH of Orleans is one of 
the largest in France. 

Thirteen miles from Orleans we pass the 
village of St. Ay. It is celebrated for be¬ 
ing the place w'bere Louis XI. is buried; 
he selected it in preference to St. Denis, 
where his forefathers were buried, because 
he supposed he had recovered from a seri¬ 
ous illness by the interposition of the Vir¬ 
gin while residing here. His monument 
consists of a very elegant statue in marble, 

i representing him on bis knees in an atti¬ 
tude of prayer. The architectural propor¬ 
tions of the church arc very fine. Near 
the town of Beaugency, which we pass, is 
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the very beautiful and picturesque chateau 
of Eugene Sue. 

We now arrive at Bloisy population 
20,000; H6tel <PAwfieterre, It is situated 
on the Loire, and possesses a fine old cas¬ 
tle standing on a rock which overhangs 
the river. This castle belonged to the 
Counts of Blois; Louis XII. was bom here; 
the States-General held their nieerings 
here in 1570 and 1588. Blois was captured 
by the Germans December 13, 1870. It 
has been for ages the residence of kings 
and queens, princes, and dukes of royal 
blood, as well as the scene of many crimes 
and murders, foremost in the rank of which 
stands the cold-blooded murder of the Duke 
of Guise, the mighty Henri le Balufr4, and 
his brother, the unfortunate Cardinal de 
Lorraine. The room is shown where Cath¬ 
arine de Medici contrived the plot, and 
where her cowardly son, Henri III., put 
forty-five daggers in the hands of his suite 
to stab the Duke of Guise as he entered 
the chamber. Coming unarmed and un¬ 
protected, in obedience to the summons of 
his king, he fell, pierced by ever}' dagger. 
His brother, the following day, shared the 
same fate. The observatory of Catharine 
de Medici may be seen, where she used to 
retire with her astrologer to consult the 
stars. The castle is well worth a visit. 
There is in Blois an ancient aqueduct, cut 
in the rock by the Romans. The magnif¬ 
icent dikes for the protection of the val¬ 
leys from the encroachments of the Loire, 
one of the most remarkable works of the 
kind in Europe, commence at Blois. It 
has manufactures of gloves and porcelain, 
and an extensive trade in wine, timber, 
and Orleans brandy. In addition to Louis 
XII., Peter the divine, and Papin, the in¬ 
ventor of the steam-engine, were liom here. 
The last imperial decree of Napoleon I. was 
dated here, having, in 1814, dispatched the 
remnant of his court hither, as well as the 
Empress and the King of Rome. 

A very interesting excursion, occupying 
two hours, may be made from Blois to the 
CcutU of Chambord. It was built by Fran¬ 
cis I., and has l>een the residence of that 
monarch, as well as Henri II. and Charles 
IX. Louis XIV. presented it to Marshal 
Saxe, who died here in 1750. It is now 
owned by the Duke of Bordeaux, to whom 
it was presented by a body of Loyalists. 
Omnibuses run daily. 
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Not far from Blois is tke Chateau de Vo- 
lenfojfy interesting to the traveler from its 
l)eing the residence of Prince TaUeyrsiul 
during the later period of hb life; his re¬ 
mains were interred in a snudl nunnery at 
Wdenfoy. It w'as in this chateau that Na¬ 
poleon I. kept Ferdinand VH. of Spain a 
prisoner for six years. Before we arrive 
at Amboise we pass the Chateau (fChau- 
monfy the birthplace of Cardinal d'Am- 
boise, minister under Louis XII. Catha¬ 
rine de Medici lived here at the time of 
the death of her husband, Henri II. 

We now arrive utAntboise, 14 miles from 
Tours. It is a meanly-built and doll town 
of 5000 inhabitants, but has an extensive 
manufacture of files and other steel goods, 
line wines, and woolens. It is noted prin¬ 
cipally for its coafZf, long the residence of 
the kings of France. Here it was that the 
plot against the Guises was formed, known 
us the “ Conjuratoire d’Amboise.” The 
plot was discovered, and 1200 Huguenot 
conspirators were either hung or beheaded 
in and around the castle. The stench of 
dead bodies w'as such that, for some time, 
the court was compelled to leave Arobobe. 
The famous Arab chief, Abd-el-Kader, wsi 
detained here a prisoner by Louis Philippe, 
but was set at liberty by the present Em^ 
peror Napoleon III. In the time of Fran¬ 
cis L, the chief officer of the castle had 
three lovely daughters, each of whom, in 
turn, became his mistress; their name was 
Babon, and two of the favorite mistresses 
of Henri IV. were daughters of two of 
these ladies. Morals at that time were 
not at a high premium. 

Ten miles south of Amboise is situated 
the Chateau Chenanceau, built by Francis 
1. It was given by Henri II. to his mis¬ 
tress, Diane de Poitiers, who inhabited it 
up to the time of his death, at which time 
she was dispossessed of it by hb mother, 
Catharine de Medici. At the time of the 
Revolution it escaped the fate of nearly all 
the old royal palaces, on account of the 
popularity of its amiable owner. Madam 
Du pin. She was very accomplished, and 
during her residence here, Voltoire. Rous¬ 
seau, and Bolingbroko were among her 
constant visitors. The chateau contains 
a fine collection of historical paintings; 
among the principal are one of Agnes Sorel, 
Sully, Henri IV., and Rabelab. 

We now arrive at Tours^ the principal 
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dty of the province of Touraine. Popu- 
Ution about 43,000. Principal and best 
hotel, Hotel de tUnivers, a short distance 
fnmi the station. The junction of the 
Paris and Bordeaux road is here formed. 
This city is situated at the extremity of a 
fine plain, and its bridges across the Loire 
are the finest in Europe. One of the prin- 
dpil buildings is a Gothic cathedral, built 
by Henry V. of England. Its length is 
feet; height, 85 feet: it is flanked by 
two towers each 205 feet high. It con¬ 
tains an episcopal palace, Exchange, and 
Hotel de Ville. It has a Tribunal of Com- 
nerce, a National College, a library of 
S^OOO volumes, a cabinet of Natural His¬ 
tory, nameroos schools, and learned soci¬ 
eties. The manufiacture of silk goods is 
atill important; it was introduced by Louis 
XI. There is also an important mannfac- 
tnre of woolen cloths, hosiery, and leather. 
The Museum contains a galler}’ of paint¬ 
ings, but they are very indifferent. The 
only surviving portion of the ancient cas¬ 
tle, which was converted into cavalry bar¬ 
racks, is a round tower, from which Charles 
of Touraine (son of the Duke of Guise who 
was murdered by Henri III.) let himself 
down by a rope. On either side of Rue St 
Martin stand two ancient towers, visible 
from all parts of the city. One of them 
contains a clock, and is called Tbtir Si. 
Martin; the other Z/i Towrde OuirUmagm^ 
from the fact that Luitgarde, wife of 
Charlemagne, was buried beneath it The 
PfrsfM le» Toursy so notoriously known by 
the descriptions of “Quentin Durward,” 
built by Louis XL, is well worth a visit 
The new PalcUs de Juetice is one of the 
finest buildings in the city. Tours is a fa¬ 
vorite residence of English families. 

From Tours to the castle of Lockes the 
dikance is 30 miles. This castle acquired 
a terrible reputation as a state prison un¬ 
der Loub XI. The blood curdles at the 
recital of the deeds of cruelty committed 
in this den of infamy when under the gov¬ 
ernorship of the barber Le Daim. At one 
end of the terrace is the monument erect¬ 
ed to the memory of Agnes Sorel, mistress 
to Charles/VII., in whose praise it can be 
said that she never exert^ her influence 
over her royal lover but for the purpose of 
doing good. 

After passing Sawnur (a town contain¬ 
ing 11.000 inhabitants, l^eautifully situated 
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on the left bank of the Loire, containing a 
Tribunal of Commerce, a college, a libra¬ 
ry, a riding-school for the army, and man¬ 
ufactures of linens and cambrics), we ar¬ 
rive at Angersy formerly the capit^ of An¬ 
jou. It contains 37,000 inhabitants. The 
principal hotels are the ChevcU Blanc and 
Ilotel le Roi. It contains a large number 
of antique churches and buildings of a 
sombre cast, but is generally ill built. It 
has recently been much improved. Among 
its ancient structures are the ruins of a cas¬ 
tle, once the strong-hold of the Dukes of 
Anjou. It has recently been converted 
into a prison and powder magazine. Tak¬ 
ing its size and preservation into considera¬ 
tion, it may be considered the finest castle 
in France. It is surrounded by a broad 
ditch, the gateway and portcullis being al¬ 
most perfect The Cathedral of St, Mau- 
riccy from its elevated position, is conspic¬ 
uous from all parts of the town. It dates 
from the 12th century, and is in a very 
fine state of preservation. Margaret of 
Anjou was buried in this church, but her 
tomb was destroyed by the Revolutionists. 
In the Museum, situated contiguous to the 
Cathedral, are some very fine pieces of 
sculpture by David; also a marble bust of 
Napoleon I. by Canova. Among the rel¬ 
ics is a water-pot purporting to be one of 
those used by the Savior at the marriage 
in Cana of (ialilec. It was brought from 
the East by King Ren4. The Museum of 
Natural History in the upper story of the 
same building contains many valuable and 
interesting relics. There are vestiges of 
a Roman aqueduct in the neighborhood. 
Close to the castle is the suspension bridge. 
During the passage of a regiment of sol¬ 
diers over it in 1849 it fell, and over 250 
men were drowned. One of the best con¬ 
ducted establishments in Angers is the 
Hospice St. JeaUy founded by Henry II., 
king of England and Duke of Anjou. It 
dates from the middle of the 12th century. 
The Mayenne divides Angers into an up¬ 
per and lower town, and its walls are con¬ 
verted into extensive boulevards, planted 
with trees, and lined with handsome houses. 
It contains a riding-school and an Acade¬ 
my of Belles-Lettres. The Military Col¬ 
lege, where Lord Chatham and the Duke 
of Wellington studied, is now removed to 
Saumur. Angers is the seat of a royal 
college, university, and academy. Him* 
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nfactures of linen and woolen staffs, cotton ' 
and silk twists, and hosiery, sugar and wax ^ 
refineries, and does considerable trade in 
wine, com, and slates quarried in the 
neighborhood. Bernier, the traveler, and 
David, the sculptor, were both natives of 
Angers. 

We have now arrived at the terminus 
of Route No. 3.— NunieB^ 256 miles fouth- 
west from Paris, contains a population of 
112,000 inhabitants, and ranks the fourth 
city in France in regard to population. 
HM de France —^good. It is situated at 
the junction of the Loire and Esdre. 
Nantes was the ancient residence of the 
Dukes of Brittany, and is one of the hand¬ 
somest and most pleasing towns of France. 
It is remarkable for the regularity of its 
public squares: It is connected by twelve 
bridges with its isles and the suburb Mad¬ 
eleine, on the left bank of the river. The 
chief edifice is the Cathedral, with two tow¬ 
ers 170 feet high. Some portions of the 
structure are of the 11th, 13th, and 15th 
centuries. The principal object of curiosity 
it contains is the splendid monument of 
Francis II., last Duke of Brittany, and his 
wife. Marguerite de Foix. It was erected 
to their memory in the Carmelite convent 
by their daughter, Anne of Brittany, but 
was removed from there to its present po¬ 
sition. It is a magnificent work of art, by 
Michel Colomb. On an altar of red, white, 
and black marble repose the figures of 
Francis and his wife; three angels support 
their heads, their feet resting on a lion 
and greyhound. At the four comers are 
statues of Wisdom, Temperance, Power, 
and Justice. The twelve apostles are ar¬ 
ranged at the sides of the tomb, Charle¬ 
magne and St. Louis at their heads, St. 
Francis and St. Marguerite at their feet. 

Next in importance is the Castle of 
Nantes, a massive structure flanked with 
bastions: it dates from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was the birthplace of Anne of 
Brittany, and she was here married to Louis 
XII. It had been for atime the residence 
of all the kings of France, from the time of 
Charles VIII. dovm to the Revolution. It 
was here that Henri IV. signed the famous 
Edict of Nantes, which gave protection to 
the Protestants. It was ftt)m this castle 
that Cardinal de Retz, who was a prisoner, 
escaped by letting himself down into the 
Loire by a rope. Nantes contains also a 
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' town hall, mint, and com exchange. In 

' its environs are many handsome villss. 
Merchant vessels of 1000 tons are built oa 
the Loire, and it has numerous manufac¬ 
tures of cottons, muslins, and woolens, 
cannon founderies, distilleries, potteries, 
ship-building yards, and an extensive mar¬ 
itime commerce. The port admits vessels 
of only 200 tons. Larger vessels unload at 
Paimbeeuf. Nantes is the birUiidace of 
Foach6, formerly Minister of Police for Na¬ 
poleon, and of Bouguer, the mathematician. 
It sustained numerous sieges, and was uni¬ 
ted to France with the rest of Bretagne. 

Nantes is noted for its butcherira during 
the Revolution. Over thirty thousand 
souls, principally women and children, 
were murdered in cold blood. Carrier, 
the most detestable monster of the Revolu¬ 
tion, when tired of single murders by the 
guillotine, invented the noj/ades and repdh 
lican marriages. By the first process, boats 
were filled with miserable victims, rowed 
into the stream, and by an ingenioas con¬ 
trivance a valve was opened, and boat and 
crew sank. Bands of inhuman wretdies 
were stationed along the shore to cut off 
the hands and fingers of any poor unlbrtn- 
tunate who succeeded in swimming on 
shore. The “republican marriage” con¬ 
sisted in binding a male and female heck 
to back, and after being exposed for an 
hour to the gaze of the mnltitnde, they 
were dragged to the banks of the Loire 
and plunged into the “natural bath,”as 
the i^lains facetiously termed the river. 
Paimbeenf is situated on the Loire, thirty 
miles below Nantes. Steamers run daily 
in four hours. There are several very 
good hotels in Nantes: the principal are 
Hotel de France and Hotd des Colcmet, 
H<kel de Paris is also very good. 

Nearly opposite the Otidon station, on the 
road from Angers to Nantes, is the small 
village of Chan^ptoc^, noted for its feodal 
castle, which was the residence of the fa¬ 
mous Blue Beard, of English juvenile liter¬ 
ature. GUles de Betz, Lord of Laval, or 
“ Barbe Blue,” as he was called, having 
been informed by an Italian magician that 
bathing in infant’s blood would renovate his 
constitution—impaired by the excesses of 
youth—he was in the daily habit of kid¬ 
napping the children of the manor for the 
purpose of bathing in their warm blood. 
He carried this butchery to such an extent 
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tint the whole country raised against the 
cold-blooded wretch; he was seized and 
condacted before John V. of Brittany, 
tried, and condemned to be burned at the 
rtake. He died confessing his horrid 
crimes. 

ROUTE No. 4. 

From Paris to La Jtochdlef by Orleans, 
Tours, Poitiers (described in Route No. 3): 
distance, 486 miles; fare, first class, $10 70; 
tune, 12 hours. From Tours to Poitiers the 
distance is 62 miles: trains daily. On our 
way we pass VilUperdue, near which Joan 
of Arc found the sacred sword which she 
carried in all her batUes. We next pass 
the enterprising town of CkateUerault^ which 
contains 13,000 inhabitants; it is one of 
the principal seats of the manufacture of 
French cutlery, the production of which 
occupies about 600 familes. It has a cas¬ 
tle, from which it derives its name, a thea¬ 
tre, exchange, and hospital. James Ham¬ 
ilton, second Earl of Arran, received the 
dukedom of Chatellerault from Henry II. in 
1 M8 as the price of his consent to the mar¬ 
riage of his ward, Mary, queen of Scots, 
with the Dauphin Ffancis. 

We now arrive at PoUiers^ the most con- 
riderable towm in the ancient province of 
Poitou, the western portion of which con- 
riitutes the modem department of Vend4e, 
celebrated under that name for the wars 
which, during the earlier years of the Rev¬ 
olution, its inhabitants waged so devotedly 
on behalf of the monarchical cause—one of 
the most gallant and high-minded strug¬ 
gles recorded in the pages of historj-. The 
hardy and vigorous peasantry of the dis¬ 
trict, strongly attached to the proprietors 
of the soil, who, unlike the landlords of 
France in general, resided much on their 
estates, retained feudal attachments and 
ties unknown elsewhere; with their mas¬ 
ters, they stak^ life, and all that makes 
IRe dear, in behalf of the ancient regime. 

Poitiers contains about 85,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Tlie principal hotel, and a very good 
one, is the Hotel de France. It is inclosed 
by old walls, and has several old churches, 
the principal of which are the Cathedral^ 
the Chwr^ of 8t, Radegonde. Inclosed 
by iron bars is a small chapel in this 
church, in which is contained “/>« Pas de 
covered with an iron cose. Here, 
the legend tells us, the Savior appeared 


to the saint. In the crypt is the black 
marble coffin of St. Radegonde, to which a 
pilgrimage is made in the month of August 
by the poorer classes. It was said her 
body had the virtue of curing the sick; 
but that being burned by the Huguenots, 
they think her coffin still retains its heal¬ 
ing qualities. The churches of St. Por- 
cfunrCf St. llUaire, and St. Jean de Mou- 
tierstwuf are all well worthy a visit on ac¬ 
count of the antiquity of their architecture. 
There are also the remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre. It is now used as a vege¬ 
table garden by the Hlkel d'Evrtux. Poi¬ 
tiers also contains a castle, university, acad¬ 
emy, and several schools, hospitals, a pub¬ 
lic library of 25,000 volumes, a theatre, bo¬ 
tanical garden, manufactures of woolen 
goods, hosier)", lace, and hats. It has 
some trade in com, wool, and wdne. It 
came by marriage into possession of the 
dukes of Normandy, and was for three 
centuries attached to the crown of England. 

Near Poitiers was the scene of the ever- 
memorable conflict between Charles Mar¬ 
tel, at the head of as many Christians as 
he could collect under hb banners, and 
Abderrahman, commander-in-chkf of the 
Mohammedan forces. The Saracens had 
nearly made their caliph arbiter of the civ¬ 
ilized world, when the Koran received its 
death-blow in the West on thb spot. It 
is said by some writers that over 300,000 
Mohammedans were left dead upon the 
field. It was also the scene of a signal 
and most unexpected victory, gained l^pt. 
0, 1356, over the French by the English 
under Edward the Black Prince, who cap¬ 
tured and brought to England John, king 
of France. The prince was on hb way 
home from Bordeaux with some 12,000 
men, when he unexpectedly encountered 
King John at the head of 60,000 men. 
Edward, to prevent the useless eflTusion of 
blood, offered to relinquish all the cities 
and castles he had taken, and give up his 
prisoners ; but the French, believing and 
trusting in the superiority of numbers, re¬ 
fused every offer. The Engibh were then 
led on by the Black Prince and Lord Chan- 
dos, and the result is well known. Poi¬ 
tiers contains a ver)" celebrated school, 
called Ecoh de Droit^ numbering a largo 
number of students. Lord Bacon was 
among the number w'ho studied there. 

From Poitiers to Rochefort, dbtance 80 
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miles, trains daily. The first place of im¬ 
portance we pass is the small village of 
lAMgntmy population 1500. It is only cel¬ 
ebrated as the cradle of the Lnsignan fam¬ 
ily, sovereigns of Jerusalem and Cyprus 
during the Crusades. The old castle be¬ 
longing to the family was destroyed by 
the Catholics in 1574, and a public prom¬ 
enade now occupies its sit.*. 

We now arrive at Niorty a modem town 
of 21,000 inhabitants. It is situated beau¬ 
tifully on the slope of two hills, inclosed 
by well-planted promenades, and contains 
an ancient castle surrounded by two keep- 
towers, and U remarkable as the birth¬ 
place of Madame Maintenon. Her father. 
Constant d'Aubignd, was confined in it. 
There is a fine Gothic church built by the 
English, a market-ball, two hospitals, a 
theatre, barracks, public library, a college, 
Athenaeum, and l>otanic garden, with man¬ 
ufactures of woolen stuffs, gloves, shoes, 
leather, and confectionery. It is the en¬ 
trepot for the wines of Gironde, timber, 
wool, hides, and cattle. Principal hotel. 
Hotel de France. 

We now arrive at La RochelUy once a 
place of considerable importance, and for 
a long time the strong-hold of Protestant¬ 
ism ; but it was taken by Louis XIII. in 
1628. At that time it contained nearly 
thirty thousand inhabitants; it now num¬ 
bers nineteen thousand. Its best hotel, 
H6tel d€ France^ very good. It is entered 
b}' seven gates, and its streets are mostly 
bordered by arcades. Its principal edi¬ 
fices are a cathedral, town hall, exchange, 
courts of justice, hospital, arsenal, doclLs, 
and good bathing establishment. An in¬ 
ner harbor opens from the outer port, ca¬ 
pable of containing vessels of 500 tons. 
The roadstead is protected by the isles Re 
and Oleron. It has schools of navigation 
and drawing, a public library containing 
20,000 volumes, a botanical garden, and 
cabinet of natural history. Its manufac¬ 
tures are glass and earthenware, cotton- 
twist, and sugar refineries. It has an ex¬ 
tensive trade in wines, brandies, and colo¬ 
nial produce. 

In 1628 Richelieu ordered an immense 
dike over 5000 feet in length to be thro am 
into the se.i, which contributed much to 
the capture of the toam, preventing the 
English from sending supplies. The cour¬ 
ageous Guiton, when he accepted the office 
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of mayor at the commencement of the 
siege, said he would do so, with the dis¬ 
tinct understanding that the dagger which 
he then held in bis hand should lie on the 
council-chamber table, to be plunged into 
the heart of the first person who should 
breathe the wonl “surreiM/cr.” The siege 
lasted fourteen months, and the population 
was reduced from 30,OW to 5000. The city 
was at length compelled to yield. One of 
the articles of capitulation were that the 
heroic Guiton should retain his office of 
mayor, with all the dignities appertaining 
thereto. His table and chair are shown 
among the relics of the Hotel de Ville. 
The two towers at the entrance of the har¬ 
bor, the Tower de la Lanteme, the Porte de 
THorloge, and several of the old city gides, 
with one or two old houses, are all that re¬ 
main as relics of this most memorable 
siege. La Rochelle is the birthplace >of 
Rdaumur, the inventor of the Thermomet¬ 
ric Scale. Trains run daily to Rochefort, 
the end of Route No. 4. 

Rochefort contains 30,000 inhabitants. It 
is strongly fortified, and forms the third mil¬ 
itary port of F ranee. It is built on the right 
bank of the Charente, ten miles from its 
junction with the sea. The town is com¬ 
paratively modern, having been founded 
by Louis XIV. in 1644. To obtain permis¬ 
sion to visit the dock-yard, or Porte Mili- 
taire, application most be made to our con¬ 
sul. Hotels du Etrangere$ and du Grand 
Bacha. The town is surrounded by ram¬ 
parts planted with trees; has a tribune of 
commerce, a school of hydrography, a na% 
tional college, two libraries, a botanical 
garden, and a maritime museum. In the 
military port the largest vessels float at 
all seasons. Attached to it are the Bagnty 
or convict prison, containing 1000 convicts, 
and the IJopUal de la Marinej the hand¬ 
somest building in Rochefort. There is 
an anatomical museum attached to it. It 
is admirably conducted, and is capable of 
accommodating 1200 invalids. The com¬ 
mercial port admits vessels of 800 tons 
close to the quays. The arsenal is one of 
the largest in France. It has immense 
magazines, cannon founderies, and ship¬ 
building docks. Napoleon I. arrived here 
July 3,1816, endeavoring to make his es¬ 
cape to America; but, seeing there was no 
possible means of avoiding .the English 
man-of-war Bellerophon, then lying in the 
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roids, he boarded her, and tried to obtain 
s promise of safe-conduct from her com¬ 
mander, Captain Maitland, tehich he re¬ 
fused. As it is generally supposed that 
a promise of safe-conduct was given and 
then violated, the error should be correct¬ 
ed. Ao pledge was given. In 1809, the 
English, under the command of Lord Coch¬ 
rane, penetrated into the roads and burned 
five ships. Lord Cochrane’s vessel had 
1500 barrels of gunpowder on board*; 
notwithstanding this, he himself steered 
through the fire of the combined forts, 
amounting to 1000 guns. Steamers run 
dafly from Rochefort to Bordeaux in seven 
boon; fi&re, 81 60. 

ROUTE No. 6. 

From Parts to Bordeaux by Orleans, 
Tours, Poitiers, Civray, and Angouleme. 
Orleans^and Tours are described in Route 
No. 3, and Poitiers in Route No. 4. Dis¬ 
tance, 391 miles; fare, first class, 813; 
time, 13 hours and 40 minutes. 

We first pass near the old town of d- 
vag. There is nothing of special interest 
here to detain the traveler. The distance 
is about 30 niiles south of Poitiers. It con¬ 
tains 2000 inhabitants, has a very old par¬ 
ish church and castle, also some manufac¬ 
tures of woolen fabrics, and has considera¬ 
ble trade in com, chestnuts, and truffles. 

We now arrive at Angouleme^ the an¬ 
cient capital of Angoumois. It stands on 
a rock in the middle of the beautiful valley 
of Charente, which winds its way beneath. 
The city proper contains about 25,000 in¬ 
habitants. The principal hotels are IJotel 
des Etrangeres and La Poete. On the Prom¬ 
enade BeatsUeu a magnificent view may be 
obtained of the beautiful valley below: the 
winding Charente, bordered with verdure, 
threads its way through the real Cognac of 
France, 21 miles below. 

One hour and forty minutes on the rail¬ 
road which branches off at Angouleme for 
Rochefort, we arrive at Cognac. It con¬ 
tains about 2000 inhabitants, is situated on 
the left bank of the Charente, and contains 
a castle in which it b said Francis 1. was 
bora, while hb mother, Louise of Savoy, 
duchess of AngouUme, was residing there; 
tome b'lstorians say he was born under a 
large elm-tree, his mother being unexpect¬ 
edly confined while out airing! The event 
b commemorated by a stone placed on the 


spot. The quantity of Cognac dbtilled 
does not exceed 6500 tierces a year, but 
the quantity sold as Champagne-Cognac 
amounts to double that quantity. The 
vines for the manufacture of this brandy 
are allowed to run along the ground, there¬ 
by acquiring additional strength. Cognac 
is the entrepot for nearly all the brandies 
dbtilled on the Charente up to Angouleme. 

Farther down the Charente is the an¬ 
cient town of Saintes^ containing 12,000 in¬ 
habitants. Its population b principally 
employed in the eau-de-vie trade. The 
brandy is shipped on barges and sent down 
the river for exportation. At Saintes may 
be seen the ancient remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre, also a Roman arch of tri¬ 
umph. The principal brands of Cham¬ 
pagne-Cognac may be purchased of the 
agents, John Arthur & Co., of Parb. 

AngoaUme b 275 miles from Paris, and 
74 from Bordeaux. It b built of stone, 
and has a clean and cheerful appearance. 
The old castle, with its donjon and towers, 
is now turned into a prbon. It was for¬ 
merly the residence of the counts of An- 
goul6me; and Marguerite de Valois, queen 
of Navarre, the most beautiful and accom- 
plbhed princess of her day, was born there. 
It contains a cathedral, conrt-honse, thea¬ 
tre, and public library, hospitals, paper- 
milb, and distilleries, a cannon foundery, 
and manufactures of serges and earthen¬ 
ware. It was for some time the residence 
of the Black Prince. In the Rue de Gen¬ 
esee b a house shown as the residence of 
John Calvin, when flying from persecu¬ 
tion; he here taught Greek to maintain 
himself. Montalembert, the originator of 
the system of fortifications, and Ravaillac, 
the assassin of Henri IV., were both na¬ 
tives of AngouI5me. We next pass the 
town of Liboumey one of the “ Bastides,” or 
free towns, founded by Edward I., king of 
England, in 1286. It is inclosed by walls, 
and contains a population of 9000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Dbtance 17 miles from Bordeaux, 
with which city it has considerable traffic 
in wine, brandy, and salt Its port admits 
vesseb of 200 tons at high water. It has 
a largo cavalry barrack, and some manu¬ 
factures of woolen, glass, and cordage. We 
now arrive at La Bastide^ connected with 
Bordeaux by one of the most magnificent 
bridges in Europe. It cost nearly one and 
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a half million of dollars. Passengers are 
conveyed in omnibuses across this superb 
structure, and we arrive at the end of our 
route. 

Bordeaux^ situated on the left bank of 
the Garonne, 60 miles fh>m its mouth; 
population 195,000. Principal hotel, Uotel 
dt Frcaux; the proprietor, M. Hue, is an ex¬ 
tensive wine-producer: his cellars should 
be visited. 


Bordeaux is one of the most flourishing 
cities in Europe in point of industry, com¬ 
merce, and the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences: it is the second sea-port town in 
France; the river, which is here 2600 feet 
wide, is nearly 60 feet deep, and can at all 
points of its long quay accommodate ves¬ 
sels of over 1200 tons burden. Its quay is 
nearly 3 miles long, and is lined with beau¬ 
tiful buildings, principally of an Italian 
style of architecture. No other city in Eu¬ 
rope can boast of such a quay. It has 
docks and building-yards for every size of 
vessel, even ships of the line. It is an 
archbishop’s see, the seat of a national 
court, and of a university, academy, an 
exchange, banks, a secondary school of 
medicine, a school of navigation, college, 
normal school, and mint. It is put in com¬ 
munication with the Mediterranean by the 
River Garonne and Canal du Midi. Its 
commerce is carried on chiefly with the 
United States, Great Britain, the French 
colonies, South America, and Mexico. It 
is the entrepot of prohibited goods; has 
manufactures of all kinds, especially tobac¬ 
co, vinegar, liqueurs, and chemical prod¬ 
ucts ; sugar and saltpetre refineries, nu¬ 
merous distilleries, cotton and woolen spin¬ 
ning, and manufactories of printed calicoes, 
and iron founderies. Its principal exports 
are wine, brandy, and fruit; chief imports, 
colonial merchandise, cotton goods, iron, 
coal, and building timber. The principal 
merchants are engaged in the wine trade. 
Nearly half of the best wines are sent to 
England, since little of the finest Medoc is 
used in France. Paris takes only the sec¬ 
ond, third, and fourth rate wines; perhaps 
a very small quantity of the best. Russia 
consumes considerable of the best. Hol¬ 
land is the great mart for the second and 
third qualities; the United States the 
third, fourth, and fifth, with a Uttie of the 
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best. Before the Revolution the annual 
export of wine amounted to 100,000 hogs- 
heads ; in 1827 it was about 55,000; it now 
amounts to over 200,000. The principal 
fruits exported from Bordeaux are plums 
and almonds. 

Among the most remarkable public edi¬ 
fices of Bordeaux are the remains of the 
palace of the Roman Emperor Gallinus: it 
has every appearance of a circus, capable 
of containing 15,000 people; the cathedral 
of St. Andrd, a fine Gothic structure, dis¬ 
tinguished by its two elegant spires 150 
feet high; the church of the Feuillants, 
which contains the tomb of Montaigne; 
the great theatre built by Louis XIV., one 
of the finest in Europe, capable of seating 
4000 persons. The Hotel dc Ville contains 
a gallery of very indifferent paintings. 
The museum contains some very valuable 
antique Roman fragments. The Hotel de 
la Marine and the triumphal arch of the 
Port Bourgogne are especially deserving 
of notice. 

Bordeaux, under the name of Bordigala. 
was a place of considerable importance 
when conquered by the Romans: its wines 
were celebrated as far back as the 4Ui cen- 
tur}’. It was sacked by the Visigoths, 
who were driven from it by Clovi^ and 
was taken by the Saracens and Nonnans 
in the 8th and 9th centuries, and came into 
possession of the Dukes of Gascony in the 
10th. In 1152 it passed, by the marriage 
of Henr}' Planta^net with Eleanor of 
Guienne, sole heiress of the last native 
duke, and remained under the dominion of 
England for over 800 years, since which 
time it has belonged to France. The 
Black l^ince, while governor of Guienne, 
resided at Bordeaux, and held a brilliant 
court. HU son, Richard II., was Ixan 
here, and sumamed Richard of Bordeaux. 
One of the most important events in the 
history of Bordeaux was its siege, under¬ 
taken by LouU XIV., hU mother, and Car¬ 
dinal Mazarin. The wife of the great 
Condd, while he was confined at Vincennes, 
having escaped the Clutches of Mazarin, 
threw herself on the protection of the citi¬ 
zens of Bordeaux:. having captured all 
hearts by her eloquence, beauty, and un¬ 
fortunate circumstances, the magistrates 
permitted her allies to enter the city, and 
prepared to resist the forces of Louis. Sho 
conducted the defense with so much heroic 
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obstinacy that Mazaiin was fiun to make 
terms, and raise the siege at the end of a 
few weeks. 

One of the most noted “ lions” of Bor¬ 
deaux are the cellars of MM. Barton and 
Guestler, bankers and wine-merchants 
— M. Barton, Chateau LeovUle^ and M. 
Guestier, Chicot BtychtvilU, in the com¬ 
mune of St. Julien. Their cellars at no 
time contain, less than 5000 casks of wine, 
and often 9000 and 10,000. Messrs. John 
Arthur & Co., of Paris, have also a house 
here keeping a large supply of such wines 
as Chateau Lafitte of 1865, Haut-Brion 
1865, Latour 1865, Leoville 1865, Chateau 
Tquem 61 and 65, and all other cru$ of the 
be^ quality. The same may bo bought 
of them in Paris at Bordeaux prices. 


Below Bordeaux, on the left bank of the' 
Gironde, is the district of Medoc^ to which 
an excursion can be made daily by dili¬ 
gence or steamer down the river. This is 
the great seat of the wine-culture, and the 
tract which furnishes the wines so celebra¬ 
ted under the names of Chateau Margaux 
and Chaleem Lajitte. This dry and sterile 
peninsula is the richest wine district of 
France. 

** Medoc is the north termination of the 
extensive district of sand-hills and sand- 
plains called Lei Landet, Extending from ; 
Bayonne north, which changes to a bank 
of gravel on approaching the left bank of 
the Garonne, and forms a narrow strip of 
land nowhere more than one or two miles 
wide, raised from 50 to 80 feet above the 
river, which is planted with vines, and con¬ 
tains some of the most precious vineyards 
in the world. The transition is abrupt 
from this gravel-bank near the river to the 
Mere Landes, or sandy waste running to 
the west and south of it, producing noth¬ 
ing but firs, furze, and heath. The soil of 
Medoc is a light gravel, and, indeed, on the 
spots where some of the best wine is pro¬ 
duced, it appears a mere heap of white 
qnartz pebbles rolled, and about the size 
of an egg, mixed with sand. The best 
wine is not produced where the vine-bush 
ia most luxuriant, but on the thinner soils, 
where it is actually stunted—in ground fit 
for nothing else; in fact, where even weeds 
disdain often to grow. Yet this stony soil 
is congenial to the vine, retaining the sun’s 


heat about its roots after sunset, so that, in 
the language of the countrj', it works {tra- 
vaille^ in maturing its precious juices as 
much by night as by day. The accumu¬ 
lation of sand and pebbles of which this 
soil is composed is apparently the spoils of 
the Pyrenean rocks, brought down by the 
torrents tributary to the Garonne and oth¬ 
er great rivers, and deposited, in former 
ages, on the borders of the sea. At the 
depth of 2 or 8 feet from the surface occurs 
a of indurated conglomerate, called ali¬ 

os^ which requires to be broken up before 
the vine will grow, as it would stop the 
progress of the roots, being impenetrable to 
their fibres. The vine is trained exclu¬ 
sively in the fashion of espaliers, fastened 
to horizontal laths, attached to upright 
posts, at a height not exceeding or 2 
feet from the ground, running in on unin¬ 
terrupted line from one end of the vine¬ 
yard to the other. Manure is scarcely 
used in the culture; only a little ftesh 
mould is laid over the roots from time to 
time. But the plow is driven between the 
vines four times each season, altematingly 
la^dng open and covering its roots. This 
is performed by oxen, who with steady 
and unvarying pace thread the ranks with¬ 
out treading on the plants. Manure de¬ 
stroys the fine quality of the wine, and 
moisture or standing water is most injuri¬ 
ous to the plant. The vine begins to pro¬ 
duce at 5 years of age, and continues pro¬ 
ductive sometimes when 200 years old, 
provided its roots have found a congeni¬ 
al soil to insinuate (piwter) their fibres, 
which they sometimes do to a distance of 
40 or 60 feet, when the soil is dry and deep 
enough to protect them from the sun. The 
wines are classed into growths (c9*7m), ac¬ 
cording to their excellence; and only a 
very small part of the strip of land before- 
mentioned is capable of producing the pre¬ 
mier erttf. Indeed, so capricious is the 
vine, that within a few yards of the finest 
vineyards it degenerates at once. The 
following list will show the classification 
of Bordeaux wines, or clarets, as they are 
called in England (though whence the 
name, or what its meaning, are unknown 
in Medoc), together with the average quan¬ 
tity of each produced in one season. The 
tun, or tonneau, contains 4 hogsheads, call¬ 
ed barriquu: 
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« ('ChStoau Margaux.140-160) 

2 S .120 f 3 

£ 9 ] Chateau Latour.100 ( r 

6 [Haul Brion.. 60-80 ) * 

The last is properly a vin de Grave, 
grown on the Garonne, above Bordeaux, 
yet it is classed with Medoc wines.* It is 
less in repute now than formerly. 

•a • /Mouton (Lafitte).120-146) ^ 

I tj 3 LeovUlc, the be«!t of the f ? 

S S ) wines of St Julien... .146-180 C g 

[Rauaan (Margaux). 76-96 ] ^ 

La Rose Gruau, Pichon Longueville, 
Darfort, Degorse, Lascombe, Cos-Destour- 
nolle, in all about 800 tuns. It is nOedless 
to enumerate those of dd, 4th, and 5th rate 
growths, many of which are produced in 
the vicinity of the first-rate vineyards, at 
the villages, or in the communes of Mar¬ 
gaux, Lahtte, Latour, without partaking in 
their excellences. The goodness of a sea¬ 
son will sometimes give an excellence to 
second class wines, while in bad years 
those of first class sink to mediocrity, and 
are not fit for exporting to England (such 
is the importance of maintaining the char¬ 
acter of these wines there), but go to Hol¬ 
land, or are retained in France. This is 
so well understood that, some years ago, 
the proprietor of the vineyard La Rose 
used to hoist, on a fiagstaff above his house, 
the English flag in good years, the Dutch 
in middling, and the French in bad years. 
England consumes more than one h^f the 
premier eras, and very little of inferior 
sorts. Russia takes a good deal, Paris lit¬ 
tle of the best; Holland is the great mart 
for wines of second quali^; and the third- 
rate sorts, or vins ordinaires, are chiefly 
used in France. An erroneous idea pre¬ 
vails in England that clarets are prepared 
for the English market by a certain mix¬ 
ture of brandy. This is not the case; 
brandy would destroy the wine. A mix¬ 
ture does take place, to adapt the wines to 
the English, but they are doctored with 
strong-bodied (corses) Rhone wines, and 
chiefly with Hermita^, the principal con¬ 
sumption of which is for this purpose. < The 
practice of mixing is very general. The 
characteristic of the good wines of Bor¬ 
deaux is their aroma or bouquet; spirit 
they have none, and will distill away into 
nothing, yet the aroma will be retained 
and penetrate even through the Rhone 
wine, when it is judiciously added. The 
average price of a hogshead (barrique) of 
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genuine wine of the first growth, in the 
cellars of the first houses of Bordeaux, is 
£50 ($250), which, with carriage, duty, boU 
tling, etc., amounts to £80 ($400); rather 
more than 70s. ($17 50) a dozen. A first- 
growth wine of a fine vintage is scarcely 
to be bad at a less price; indeed, the whole 
produce of Chateau Margaux has been sold 
on the spot for 1000 fhmes the hogshead, 
in the case of a very first-rate vintage. 
Very great skill is shown, and much ex¬ 
perience is required in the making of the 
wine, in the compounding the various 
growths, and in the preservation of it. A 
promising vintage often disappoints ex¬ 
pectations, while a bad one sometimes 
turns out excellent; indeed, all that can 
be said of the premier crus is, that they are 
the wines which most often succeed. The 
total produce of Medoc in average years is 
from 150,000 to 170,000 hogsheads, of whidii 
about 6000 go to England. 

** Travelers desiring to visit the princi¬ 
pal vineyards of M^oc may take the 
steamer to Pauillac (which may be reach¬ 
ed in four hours, or six against the tide), 
which is not far from Lafitte and Latour; 
or the coaches which run daily will convey 
them to Margaux. The high road thither, 
and thence to Pauillac, traverses the cen¬ 
tre of the narrow strip of land forming the 
wine-district. For some distance out of 
Bordeaux it passes a series of countiy- 
houses. 

** The Garonne below Bordeaux is aline 
broad tidal river, but very much charged 
with mud, having few features of interest, 
its banks being chiefly low, while an inter¬ 
vening fringe of marsh and meadow-land, 
grown over with willows, separates the 
river (h)m the vineyards, little of which 
can be seen from the deck of the steamer. 
Nothing can be finer than the view of the 
long crescent quay of Bordeaux, and the 
broad river covered with shipping, many 
of them three-masted vessels. As tie 
steamer casts off from the quay, opposite 
the rostral columns, and skirts the long 
Faubouig des Chartrous, right foremost 
is a picturesque eminence, covered with 
wood and vineyards, interspersed with 
some neat country-houses on its top and 
below its steep sides. In a recess under 
the hill stands the village with a domed 
church, surmounted with a chateau. Be¬ 
low Monlferrand^ a small village hid -by 
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popUre, is a large chateau, the residence 
of the late M. de Peyronnet, one of the 
■iiDL«ters of Charles X., who signed the 
ordinances. 

** The tongue of land between the Ga¬ 
ronne and Dordogne, called Entre-Deux- 
Rets, which produces a vast quantity of 
wines of an inferior quality, draws to a 
termination at the low point called Bee 
d’AmbM. The union of the two rivers 
forms the broad estuary of the Gironde, 
whence the department is named. The 
rooniters of the Revolutionary Mountain, 
liter overwhelming, in 1793, their antago¬ 
nists, the Girondins (so called because the 
leaders came from this part of the country), 
swamped even the name of the department, 
which for several months bore that of 
‘Ambes.’ A long line of low hills, faced 
toward the water with cliffs, lines the left 
htnk of the Gironde and Dordogne. Ixxik- 
ing np the Dordogne yon perceive on an 
eminence Bourg^ a small town of 8855 in¬ 
habitants, where Loub XIY., when a child, 
redded with his mother, Anne of Austria, 
for nearly a year (16^-50), during the 
tontinoance of the siege of Bordeaux. 
Huarin, in order to superintend the oper- 
itions and watch the leaders of the Fronde 
within the city, had repaired in person to 
the south, dragging with him the king, the 
Kgeat, and the court. The ladies in wait¬ 
ing complained bitterly of the want of a 
theatre to enliven the ennui of their resi¬ 
dence, and the cardinal got angry with the 
mayor because the whole place could not 
famish a sedan-chair to carry* him through 
the steep and dirty streets. The extensive 
vineyards around Bonrg produced the 
vines (claret) esteemed the l^t in the dis¬ 
trict 200 years ago, before the cultivation 
of the vine in Medoc had commenced, which 
does not date further back than 250 years. 

“ The steamer stops to set down or take 
ap passengers at the Pain de Sucre, a land- 
isg-place at the month of the Dordogne, 
close under the Bee d'Ambds, and about i 
one and a half miles below B4^g. Two 
large islands are here formed in the mid¬ 
dle of the Gironde. 

Nearly abreast of the Pain de Sucre 
a glimpse may be obtained of the ChaiMU 
Margaux, situated some distance inland; 
it is an Italian villa, the handsomest in 
Redoc, and belongs to the heirs of the 
Bpanbh banker, the Marquis d’Aguado, 


though rarely inhabited, owing to the ma¬ 
laria which prevails around it. It stands 
in tho middle of the vineyard producing 
the Chateau Marganx, the most esteemed 
growth of Medoc. The grape which yields 
it is small and poor to the taste, with a 
flavor slightly resembling that of black 
currants. The chateau is about half a 
mile from the village of Margaux, which 
abounds in neat whitewashed villas, seat¬ 
ed in little gardens amid acacia hedges 
and trellised vines; it is 20 miles from ^r- 
deaux. - At Delas is a tolerable inn. Tho 
yellow cliffs along the river-side are pierced 
to form cellars, in which is deposited the 
wine grown above them; and for a consid¬ 
erable extent near Gauriac they are exca¬ 
vated in quarries of buildiug-stone. At 
the base of the cliffs are several small vil¬ 
lages. 

Blaye, —The dead walls and gloomy- 
looking modem bastions of the citadel of 
Blaye are seen projecting over the river at 
a height considerably above it. In the 
midst of them stands a fragment of the old 
feudal fortress, whose towers may* be seen 
surmounting the turfed ramparts. This 
citadel was chosen as the prison ef the 
Duchess de Berri, who was here confined 
in a double sense after her capture in I 41 
Vendee (see Nantes), having been brought 
to bed of a daughter in 1833. After a de¬ 
tention of seven months she was sent back 
to Naples. The body of Roland the Brave 
was, according to tradition, transported 
hither from Roncesveaux by Charlemagne, 
and interred in the church of St. Romain, 
with bis sword Durandal at bis head, and 
his famous horn of ivory (Oliphant), with 
which he had awakened the echoes of 
Fuente Arabia, at his feet. The body was 
afterward transported to St. Sernin at Bor¬ 
deaux. Opposite Blaye several islands 
have been formed in the middle of the 
river by the deposits brought down by the 
Dordogne and Garonne, and are constant¬ 
ly increasing. On one of them is planted 
the little fort Du PdU, so called from its 
round shape. It crosses its fire with that 
of the fortress of Blaye on tho right bank, 
and of Fort Medoc on the left, and thus 
commands the passage of the Gironde. 

“ To the north of Marganx the wines de¬ 
cline ; and it is not until after an interval 
of several miles of inferior vineyards that 
wo reach others producing wine of reputa,- 
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tion in tha vicinity of Bejfchevilley lying [ 
within the commune of St. JtUien, a name 
of note on account of the wine grown in it. 
The Chateau de BeycheviUe^ situated on the 
heights in the midst of valuable vineyards, 
is the seat of M. Guestier, pair de France, 
ancien depute, and one of the first wine> 
merchants of Bordeaux. 

Here begin some of the most renown¬ 
ed vineyards of Medoc, which lie crowded 
together in almost uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion within a narrow space, stretching 
within six miles north of Beychcville. 
About miles off is Chateau LeovUle, 
which produces one of the best second 
growths, nearly equaling the first growths. 
The estate is divided between M. Bantre 
and M. Las Cases. In the same commune 
is the vineyard of La Bose^ a prime second 
growth, and in the adjoining one of St. 
Lambert is the vineyard of Chateau La- 
toitr, yielding a well-known wine, premier 
cru. The estate, which does not exceed 
830 acres, was sold a few years ago for 
£60,t)00. The second growths, Pichon- 
Longueville and Mouton, come from the 
same quarter. 

PauiUac (inn IT. de France)^ a small 
sea-port, behind which, at the distance of 
miles, is the vine 3 *ard of Chateau Ijl- 
filte^ producing one of the three best wines 
of ^rdeaux. It is the property of Sir 
Claude Scott, and does not yield more than 
400 hogsheads yearly. The region of good 
wines extends north as far as Lasfranc, but 
the wines are far inferior to those of the 
commune of PauiUac. 

The aspect of the wine district of Me¬ 
doc is that of an undulating country, slight¬ 
ly raised above the Garonne, affording 
here and there peeps of the river between 
the gentle hiUs and shallow gulleys which 
intersect it. It abounds in marshes and 
stagnant pools, which render it unhealthy, 
so that the chateaux which occur in it are 
inhabited only for a small part of the year 
by the proprietors. Yet the district is 
populous, a group of cottages being attach¬ 
ed to almost every vineyard, and inhabit¬ 
ed by the peasants who cultivate it. The 
vineyards are open fields; even those of 
greatest value being, for the most part, un¬ 
provided with w'alls or even hedges, in or¬ 
der to avoid the loss of any space of ground 
which must be left round the margin, to 
allow the plow to turn. When the grapes 
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begin to ripen, a temporary fence is fonned 
round the vines of twist^ boughs inter¬ 
woven with furze, to keep out the dogs, 
which are most destructive consumers of 
grapes. Farther, to deter both bipeds and 
quadrupeds from committing depredatbns, 
guards armed with guns are posted on the 
watch both day and night, while streaks 
of paint, and bits of white paper stuck npon 
poles, announce that the vineyard is strewn 
with poisoned sausages, and that the grapes 
themselves are smeared with some delete¬ 
rious mixture. The vines are planted in 
I quincunx order, on ridges about three feet 
apart. They are trained to espaliers, and 
not allowed to raise more than two feet 
above the ground. In the best vineyards 
they barely cover the soil, but allow the 
singular mass of pebbles, of which it al¬ 
most exclusively consists, to appear be¬ 
tween the rows. The growth of the vine 
is confined within a narrow line of demar¬ 
cation, and the transition is most abmpt 
from the most precious land to an uncul¬ 
tivated sandy desert. The distance of a 
few feet makes all the difiTm^nce. The 
vintage takes place in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and it is then that Medoc presents 
a scene of bustle, activity, and rejoicing. 
The proprietorr then repair thith^, with 
their fKends and families, to superintend 
the proceedings and make merry. Vig^ 
roru pour in from the left bank of the Qi- 
ronde to assist in the gathering; bn^ 
crowds of men, women, and children sweep 
the vine^'ard f^m end to end, clearing all 
before them like bands of locusts, while 
the air resounds with their songs and 
laughter. The utmost care is employed 
by the pickers to remove, from the bunch¬ 
es all defective, dried, mouldy, or unripe 
grapes. Every road is thronged with carts 
filled with high-heaped tubs, which the la* 
boring oxen are dragging slowly to the 
cuvier depreseoir (pressing-trough). This 
is placed usuall)* in a lofty out-house re¬ 
sembling a bam, whence issue sounds of 
still louder merriment, and a scene [we- 
sents itself sufliciently singular to the 
stranger. Upon a square wooden trough 
ipreaoir') stand three or four men, with 
l)are legs all stained with purple juice, 
dancing and treading down the grapes as 
fast as they are thrown in to the tunes of 
a violin. The labor of constantly stamp- 
\ ingdown the firuit is desperately fatiguing^ 
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and without mosic would get on very 
slowly. A fiddler, therefore, forms part 
(d every wine-grower’s establishment; and 
as long as the instrument pours forth its 
BKiry strains, the treaders continue their 
dance in the gore of the grape, and the 
work proceeds diligently. The next proc¬ 
ess is to strip (iffre^tper) the broken grapes 
and the skins from the stalks with an in- 
stniment called dirapair^ and to pour the 
juice and skins into a vat to ferment. The 
skin rises to the top, and the wine is drawn 
off into hogsheads as soon as fermentation 
b carried to the proper extent; in judging 
of which the utmost experience is required, 
as on it much depends the quality of the 
vintage.”— Murray^$ Hcmd-bock. 

From Bordeaux to Bayonne the distance 
is 120 miles. Trains daily. If on your 
way to the Spanish firoqtier, this is your 
route. There is little to interest the trav¬ 
eler here. Bayonne is one of the strongest 
fortified cities of France; it contains a pop¬ 
ulation of 17,000 inhabitants. The prin¬ 
cipal hotel is dn Commerce, It is a wfell- 
h^t and agreeable city, with handsome 
quays and promenades; its cathedral is 
small and of not much importance; but its 
citadel is one of the grandest works of Vau- 
ban. It has a mint, theatre, schools of 
commerce and navigation, naval and com¬ 
mercial docks, tribunal and chamber of 
commerce, distilleries, sugar refineries, and 
glass-works, and exports large quantities 
of superior hams, timber, chocolate, and tar. 
The military weapon, the bayonet, takes its 
name from this place, where.it was invent¬ 
ed in the seventeenth century. A Basque 
regiment, having been short of ammuni¬ 
tion, assaulted the Spaniards opposed to 
them by sticking their long knives, which 
they comnsonly carried, in the barrel of 
their guns. This dty, though often be¬ 
sieged, koM never been taken, and gained im¬ 
mortal notoriety by refusing to participate 
in the massacre of $t. Bartholomew. 

If the traveler intends visiting Pau, and 
he certainly should do so, on his way to 
Spain, he had better change cars at the 
Station Dap, thirty-one miles from Ba¬ 
yonne, and two and a half hours from Pau, 
and return direct to Bayonne in three 
hours. 

Pau Is beautifully situated on the moun- 
^ stream of the Gave, and has lately be¬ 
come a most fiaahionablo place of resort for 


Americans and English. The HSUl de 
France, a splendid new building finished in 
1868, is situated in one of the most lovely 
positions in France, and is admirably man. 
aged by M. Gardercs. The promenade is 
in front of it, with a glorious view of the 
beautiful Pyrenees. There are two English 
churches, and one Presbyterian; two good 
English physicians, viz., J.Bagnall,M.D., 
and Sir Alexander Taylor. 

Pan now contains 18,000 inhabitants, 
and was formerly the capital of Beam and 
Navarre, and celebrated for being the birth¬ 
place of Henri Quatre, the “good king,” 
who won the decisive battle of Ivry: 

“ Hurmh ! hurrah I Another field hath turned 
the chance of war; 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry and Henri of Na¬ 
varre.” 

The principal square contains a bronze ef¬ 
figy of the king. The distance to Pau is 
56 miles. The principal object of interest 
in the town is the ancient castle in which 
Henri was bora. It is said that his grand¬ 
father, Henri d’Albret,reqae8tedhis daugh¬ 
ter, at the time of her confinement, to sing; 
that the offspring might neither be a cry¬ 
ing or sulky child, and that she had the 
courage to accomplish his desires. In the 
castle are shown Us cradle and bed. His 
cradle, which is a large tortoise-shell, was 
removed daring the Revolution, and an¬ 
other substitute, which the Revolution¬ 
ists broke to pieces, thinking it a symbol 
of royalty. 

Bernadotte, late king of Sweden, was 
bora here. He was the son of a saddler, 
and left Pan as a drummer-boy. He sent, 
while King of Sweden, some fine specimens 
of Swedbh porphyry, which now decorate 
the chambers of the castle. Bernadotte 
abandoned the Catholic religion to procure 
the throne of Sweden, and Henri a^ndon- 
ed the Protestant to procure the throne of 
France. 

The rates at the different hotels are al¬ 
most as high as those of Paris: they have 
been rapidly increasing of late years; but 
still it is very* desirable as a residence, 
owing to its clean and airy appearance, 
and abounding as it does in all the conven¬ 
iences and luxuries of life. Many En¬ 
glish and American families reside hero 
daring the season, and one of our countiy- 
men keeps a pack of hounds. It contains 
1 a picture-gallery, public library, school of 
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design, and numerous manufactures, and 
does considerable in bams and wines. Pau 
is the birthplace of Orthes, who, when 
governor of Bayonne, refused to execute 
the order of Chiles IX. for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Ridet around Pau in Carriages or on Horse- 
bcu:k on the Hills of Jurangon. 

1 st. The ride to-Guiraudet or Perpignan, 
during which on a fine day the whole chain 
of the Pyrenees may be seen. The road 
crosses the plain and the village of Juran- 
9 on, and returns to Guiraudet in another 
direction. Price' 12 frs.: time about 2 
hours. 

2 d. Ride to Pi4tat. To go and return 
takes about 4 hours. One of the finest 
rides in the environs of Pau. Price 20 fhs. 

dd. Ride from Pau to Betbaran. To go 
and retuni, 5 hours: price 20 frs. 

There are also several other pleasant 
rides. 

1st. On the road to Bordeaux as far as 
the Hippodrome. 3^ miles. 

2d. The road to Bayonne as far as the 
village of Lescar, where an old church is 
to be seen, returning by the road to L*Ar* 
roin and crossing the iron bridge. 2^ 
hours: price from 10 to 12 frs. • 

3d. The route to Tarbes, returning by 
the route to Trespoly and the boulevards. 
Time 1^ hours: price 6 frs. 

4th. By the route to Eaux-Bonne to the 
village of Gan, one of the favorite rides of 
the invalids. 4f miles. 

5th. The road to Nay. 

The hills of Juran^on are crossed by 
many newly-made roads, where the trav¬ 
eler may every day vary his ride. 

Trains leave Pau daily for Toulouse, Olo- 
ron, Bayonne, and fine excursions may be 
made to £aux-Bonnc and Eaux-Chaudes, 
and to the famous Pic du Midi, one of the 
highest summits of this lovely mountain 
region. The excursion to Eaux-Bonne will 
cost about if by private conveyance, 
and occupy two days’ time. From Eaux- 
Bonne to the Spanish watering-place of 
Panticosa will occupy another day. The 
atmosphere here is much brighter and 
clearer than in the Alps. The fashionable 
watering-places of Eaux-Bonne and Eaux- 
Chaudes are mostly visited by persons af¬ 
flicted with disease of the lungs. Average 
prices of the hotels, about $1 50 per day. 
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A drive of five miles from Bayonne, 
through a beautiful avenue of trees, brings 
you to the celebrated watering-place of 
Biarritz^ lately become quite noted since 
the erection of the Villa Eugenie by the 
present emperor. 

The principal hotels are HM des Am- 
bassadeurs. Hotel de St, Martin^ Cassino Ho¬ 
tel^ d*Angleterre, and HM de France. The 
imperial family spend a portion of earii 
season here, and, as a natural consequence, 
the place has become very fashioiuble. 
The climate is very bracing, and in the 
winter living is quite reasonable. The 
beach is very smooth, and a large portion 
of the day is spent in aquatic amusements. 
There is a club, with a well-supplied read¬ 
ing-room and caf5. The town may be 
reached by rail in fifteen minutes ftom 
Bayonne. 


ROUTE No. 6. 

From Paris to Narbonne. (From Paris 
to Bordeaux, see Route No. 5.) From Bor¬ 
deaux to Narbonne by Agen^ Montendxm, 
Toulouse^ and Carcassonne: distance 297 
miles: time 15 hours: trains daily. 

At seventy-three miles from Bordeanx 
we reach the ancient town of Agen^ beauti¬ 
fully situated on the right bank of the 6a> 
ronne; population 19,000. It has some 
good public edifices, including the Prefec¬ 
ture Seminary, and a public library of 
12,000 volumes. Its principal mani^- 
tures are sail-cloth, starch, and leatoer. 
It is the entrepot for the trade between 
Bordeaux and Toulouse. Marshal de Ha- 
tigon carried the town by storm duringthe 
wars of the League; and Marguerite de 
Valois and her maids, who were in tl» 
town at the time, had some curious adven¬ 
tures in escaping. Jasmin, the last of the 
Troubadours, whose songs are so universal¬ 
ly sung throughout the south of Friince, 
was bom here. 

We next arrive at Montauiban^ an an¬ 
cient town situated on the right of the Tern. 
It contains a population of 17,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Hotel de VEurope is the beet place 
of entertainment in the dty. This city 
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vas founded in the middle of the 12th cen- 
toiT; was ineffi^ctnally besieged by Mont- 
Ibc in 1580, and by ttie troops of Louis 

XIII. in 1^1. It was considered the 
strong-hold of Protestantism, and suffered 
much, both under Louis XIII., who be¬ 
sieged it three months in vain, and Louis 

XIV. , who singled out its inhabitants for 
the pnrpose of the direst persecutions. 

We now arrive at Toulouse^ which stands 
fctfemost among the cities of the province 
ofLangnedoc. It is beautifully situated 
CO the banks of the Garonne; is of large 
siie, containing nearly 127,000 inhabitants, 
and of great historical fame. The princi- 
pd portion of this city is old, with narrow, 
vu^g, and dirty streets, but the more 
modem portion exhibits a handsome ap- 
pennnce. Its principal hotels are Hotel 
fk lEurope^ des Emperturty and H6td 
SoHriUe, 

Tadonue was the capital of the kingdom 
of the Visigoths, and was besieged and 
taken by Qovis. At the H6tel de Ville and 
Ifvetm are many interesting historical 
k 1^ and Roman antiquities. It has a 
national court, a university-academy, tri- 
^ of commerce, a school of artillety, an 
fm<Ieniy of floral games—the most ancient 
in Europe—^a national academy of sciences, 
a school of law, a secondary school of med- 
s national college, seminary and nor¬ 
mal school, two libraries, and an observa- 
tory. It is the entrep<lt of commerce be- 
tveen the interior of France and Spain, 
and has a national manu&cture of tobacco, 
a cannon foundery, manufactures of wool¬ 
ens, silks, paper, and brandy distilleries. 

pie celebrat^ bottle of Toulouse, at 
which W’ellington defeated the French, 
fought April 10th, 1814. The French 
forces were command^ by Marshal Soult, 
oqe of France’s best and bravest generals. 
The forces actuallr engaged were 38,000 
French and 24,000 aUies. The French 
were obliged to abandon Toulouse, with 
Ike loss of 3000 killed and 1600 prisoners. 

After leaving Toulouse, the road runs 
*oiM distance along the Canal du Midi, 
This stupendous work, completed about 
the middle of the 17th century, connecting 
ike Atlantic with the Mediterranean, is 
over 160 miles in length, and cost nearly 
•even millions of dollars. Wo next arrive 
ei Carcauonn^ situated on the River Aude 
Canal da Midi^ 55 miles from Tou¬ 


louse, population 22,000; principal hotels 
are HMcI Bemardy in the new town, and 
Hotel de Bonnety on the Boulevards. The 
town is divided into two parts, the new town 
and old city. The former is beautifully 
laid out, on level ground, well built, trav¬ 
ersed by running streams, furnished with 
marble fountains, and has many handsome 
squares and planted walks: one of the last 
leads to the aqueduct bridge of Treequety 
and is ornamented with a marble column 
I to the memory of Riqnet, the engineer of 
the Canal du Midi. The old city stands 
on an eminence, and is interesting “ as re¬ 
taining nnchan^, to a greater extent than 
any other town in France, the aspect of a 
fortress of the Middle Ages.” It is in¬ 
closed by walls of great solidity, portions 
I of which are supposed to be as ancient as 
the time of the Vbigoths, and contains the 
Castle and Church of St. Naznire. This 
last contains the tomb of Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester, that brave but cruel 
warrior, who lost all the laurels he bad 
gained in the holy wars by his butchery of 
heretical Christians, the Albigenses; his 
tomb is a slab of red marble, and is situ¬ 
ated at' one side of the high altar. The 
other fine edifices are the new cathedral, 
with a fine spire, the public library', pre¬ 
fecture, town hall, barracks, theatre, cov¬ 
ered market, and church of St. Vincent 
Carcassonne has been celebrated since the 
12 th century for its manufacture of cloths, 
not less than 8000 persons out of the 19,000 
being employed on that particular branch 
of industry: the trade in agricultural pro¬ 
duce is extensive. Carcassonne suffered 
greatly in the wars against the Albigenses, 
the greater proportion of its inhabitants 
being Protestants. It was the birthplace 
of Fabre, a celebrated Revolutionist, w'ho 
perished by the guillotine. 

Thirty-two miles from Carcassonne we 
arrive qt the lifeless town of Narbottne. It 
is situated on a branch of the Canal du 
Midi, almut 8 miles from the Mediterrane¬ 
an, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. Prin¬ 
cipal hotels are HStel de France and HStel 
de la Daurade. It has a fine Gothic ca¬ 
thedral, and numerous remains of antiqui¬ 
ty. The canal of Narbonne traverses the 
town, and communicates with the Mediter¬ 
ranean and with the Canal du Alidi. It 
has a,large commerce in honey, which is 
celebrated os being the best in France; 
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also in wine, oil, brandy, and salt. Nar- 
bonne is one of the oldest cities in Gaul: 
it received a Roman colony in 121 B.C., 
and was made the metropolis of S. GauL 
At that time it had a port, which docs not 
now exist. The museum and picture-gal¬ 
lery are well worth a visit. 

An excursion might be made from Nar- 
bonne to the thorough Spanish town of 
Perpifftuin: Spanish in its language, dress, 
and character, although belonging to 
France since the middle of the 17th Cfm- 
tnry. It has a population of twenty-aix 
thousand. It lies thirty-four miles south 
of Nurbonne. H6tel de Perpignan^ Hd- 
tel de V Europe, and Hold du AfdKusa^ 
deurs. It is a fortided town, and the cita¬ 
del, considered impregnable, is separated 
ftoni the town by a wide glacis. The spot 
is pointed out where the Emperor Charles 
y., going his rounds, discovered a sentinel 
asleep at his post; he pushed him off into 
the ditch, took his gun, and stood sentinel 
until the guard was relieved. The chief 
edifices, next to the citadel, are the cathe¬ 
dral and militar}' prison. It also contains 
a tribunal of commerce, a primary normal 
school of design, a library, and botanical 
garden; manufactures of woolens, paper, 
and bats. It has an extensive commerce 
in the wines of the countr)*, wool, silk, 
iron, and cork. Philip the Bold died here 
ill 1285. It was token b}' Louis XI. in 
1474, and by Louis XIII. in 1642. The 
French conquered the Spaniards near it in 
1793. A magnificent view may be had 
ftom the top of the citadel. 


ROUTE No. 7. 

From Narhonne to the ancient city of 
Nimes, by Beziers, Cette, and Montpellier. 
Trains daily, in atout 6 hours; fare 20 fr. 

We first arrive at Beziers, beautifully 
situated, and remarkable for ^e salubrity 
of its climate. It contains a population 
of 18,000 inhabitants. Principod hotel, du 
Nord. It has a fine Gothic church, situ¬ 
ated on a commanding eminence, and is 
surrounded by battlements: it resembles a 
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' fortress more than a church. In 1209 it 
< was the scene of the barbarous massacre 
of the Albigenses. An army of Crusaders, 
under instructions from the Pope Innocent 
111 ., entered the city for the purpose of de¬ 
stroying the heretics: they were led on by 
the Bishop of Beziers. In the confusion 
of the assault, when it was found impossi¬ 
ble to distinguish the heretics from t^ or¬ 
thodox, the bishop gave orders to slay them 
all, for the Lord could pick ont the chosen. 
The number massacred was immense; by 
some historians it b put down at 60,0001, 
by some at 40,000. The bbhop, in his 
statement to Pope Innocent, acknowledges 
that 20,000 wore thus butchered. There 
b an aqueduct of Roman evigin, also an 
amphitheatre, a public library, tribunal of 
commerce, agricultural society, and manu¬ 
factures of silk, hosiery, and dimi^; parch¬ 
ment, gloves, verdigris, and confectionery. 
It b the centre of considerable trade, and 
its brandy distilleries are »'cry extensive. 
Riquet, the engineer of the 0^1 dn Midi, 
was bom here: there is a statue of him m 
bronze on the principal promenade. 

We now arrive at CeUe, a sea-port and 
fortilfbd town of the first class; it contams 
24,000 inhabitants. Its fortress is defend¬ 
ed by a citadel. Principal hotel, des Bams, 
The town b entered by an elevated cause¬ 
way, built upon arches: its pbn and docks 
are the works of Riquet, engineer of the 
Canal du Midi. Its principal edifices are 
the church of St. Loub, Rbrary,an4 public 
baths. Its harbor b spacious and secure, 
from 18 to 20 feet in depth, femned by two 
piers, with a breakwater in front, <Mend- 
ed by two forts, one on either pier. A 
broad and deep canal, bordered by quays 
and warehouses, connects the port with ^ 
Lagoon of Thau, and, accordingly, with the 
Canal du Midi, and canals lead^g to the 
Rhone, by which means Cette has an ex¬ 
tensive traflic with the interior. Imports 
comprise Benicarlo wines from Spain, fox 
mixing with French wines for the English 
and American markets. It has a large es¬ 
tablishment where are manufactured sul¬ 
phate of soda, magnesia, and potash, from 
sea-water; exports consbt of 40,000 tuns 
of wine and 4000 of brandy annoa%, with 
almonds, Montpellier verdigris, sirups, liq* 
ueurs, soaps, and perfumery. It is the 
entrepOt of an extensive coasting trade, 
and possesses much foreign coimnerce. It 
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has ship-building yards, and an active oys- | 
ter and anchovy trade. Steamers run 
daily to Marseilles in about 10 hours. 

We now arrive at Montpellier^ finel}” sit¬ 
uated on the slope of a hill commanding 
extensive views. It contains a population 
of 56,000 inhabitants. Principal hotels 
are U6tel Nevet, HUtl dt Londre, and Ho-- 
tei de France, This city was taken from 
the Calvinists in 1622 by Louis Xlll.; it 
formerly attracted many strangers, espe¬ 
cially l^glish, by its economical and lit¬ 
erary advantages, and was considered a 
Tery desi^le situation for invalids. Its 
chi^ ornaments are the gate and splendid 
I^omenade of Peyrou, which is reached by 
a flight of steps and surrounded by balus¬ 
trades ; at its extremit}* is situated a beau¬ 
tiful fountain, which distributes its waters 
throughout the town. In the centre of the 
Peyrou is an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV., the whole being shaded by splendid 
trees; it is considered one of the finest 
promenades in the south of France. Mont¬ 
pellier contains a university, a tribunal of 
commerce, a school of engineers, a semi¬ 
nary with schools of medicine and phar- 
BS(7, a national college, normal school, 
nuMeums of painting and sculpture. In 
the first there is a portrait of Lorenzo di 
Hedici and the head of a young man, both 
l>y Raphael, with many other very fine 
psistings both by ancient and modem mas¬ 
ters, It contains two libraries of over 
40,000 volumes, a botanical garden, and 
rpanufactures of blankets, cottons, mus- 
liiu, paper-hangings, cork^ and surgical 
in^ments. The museum was founded 
l>y Fabre, from whom it takes its name; 
he was a great friend of Alfieri, the Flor¬ 
entine poet and author, and of his wife, the 
Countess of Albany. 

We now arrive at ASmes, the Nemausus 
^ the Romans (improperly called Nismes). 
It contains a population of nearly 61,000 
inhabitants. Its principal hotel, HM du 
one of the best in France. It 
has a Gothic cathedral, an old citadel, and 
fine promenade; this last is lined with 
heantiful buildings and planted with lofty 
Its principal object of curiosity, 
however, is its Roman amphitheatre, which 
IS fully as perfect as the Colbenm at 
It wras considered capable of com- 
fcrtably seating 20,000 persons; its great¬ 
est diameter is 437 feet, its lesser 332; 


height 72. It was used as a citadel by the 
Visigoths, also by the Saracens, who were 
expelled by Charles Martel. It is now 
used by the inhabitants as the scene of 
their bull-fights. The next place of im¬ 
portance is the MaUon-carree, a beautiful 
Corinthian temple, which has been re¬ 
stored, and is now used as a museum, con¬ 
taining some exquisite statuary and some 
very good pictures; two of the best are, 
Nero trying the effect of a poison on a 
slave which is intended for his brother,” 
and “ Cromwell violently opening the cof¬ 
fin of Charles I.” It also contains the 
ruins of a magnificent “Nymphroum,” or 
bath, called the Temple of Diana, Nimes 
is a very ancient town, having been subju¬ 
gated by the Romans 125 years before 
Christ; it was successfully ravaged by the 
Franks, Vandals, and Normans, in the 14th 
century, and was ruined by civil and re¬ 
ligious wars. It rose fl‘om its ashes by 
the aid of Francis 1. But in the 16th cen¬ 
tury it again suffered on account of its in¬ 
habitants having embraced Protestantism. 
In 1815, on the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons, it was the scene of a disgraceful per¬ 
secution of the Protestants. Nimes con¬ 
tains a modernized cathedral, a bishop’s 
palace, a theatre, national college, semi¬ 
nary, and normal school, also a library 
containing over 35,000 volumes. It con¬ 
tains manufactures of silk, cotton, and 
woolen goods, and does a large trade in 
grain and medicinal plants. There is a 
very excellent cabinet of antiquities in the 
possession of M. Pelet, in which are imita¬ 
tions of all the ancient houses of Nimes, 
made of cork. The i’face de Boucairie is 
memorable for being the spot where the 
leaders of the Camisards were hung, roast¬ 
ed alive, and broken on the wheel. Rail¬ 
way to Avignon, trains daily. For de¬ 
scription of Avignon, see RovUe No. 9, 
from Parii to Marseilles. 

If not wishing to vi it Avignon, a fine 
excursion may be made to the Pont du 
Card,, situated about 11 miles from Nimes, 
on the diligence road to Avignon. This 
interesting and stupendous structure dates 
back to some twenty years before Christ. 
It is supposed to be part of the aqueduct 
erected by Agrippa, son-in-law of Augus¬ 
tus, for the purpose of conveying water 
from Uzez to Nimes. It is built in the 
Tuscan order, and is composed of three 
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separate bridges or rows of arches, one 
above the other, the River Garden flowing 
under the lowest, which is 530 feet long 
and 65 feet high; the next is 846 feet long 
and 24 feet high ; the upi>er tier is 870 feet 
long and 25 feet high : the whole structure 
being 188 feet hi>^h, 19^ feet wide at the 
base, and 4| feet at the top. The lowest 
bridge has 6 arches, the next 11, and up. 
permost 36. The water<^ur8e at the top, 
through which you can now walk, is 4 feet 
wide by 4^ deep. The stones of which it 
is constructed are of immense size, and de¬ 
void of all ornament. The wildness and 
picturesqueness of the valley over which 
this stupendous structure stands makes it 
one of the most desirable curiosities to vis¬ 
it in the south of France. It is confessed¬ 
ly one of the proudest monuments of Ro¬ 
man greatness. It is of the Tuscan order, 
little ornamented, but of a very picturesque 
appearance. It has been veiy* fortunate 
in escaping destruction during the Middle 
Ages. The principal damage it sustained 
was in 1600, when a portion of the second 
tier of arches was broken away by the 
Duke de Rohan in making a passage for 
his artillery. It has since been repaired 
at the expense of the states of Languedoc, 
and it is now difficult to see in what part 
the injury took place. 


ROUTE No. 8. 

From Paris to Switzerland there are 
several difierent routes, that via Orleana, 
Nevtrs^ Vichy^ and Lyons being the longest; 
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that via Dijon and Dole to Lausanne, which 
is the shortest; and that via Dijon, Macon, 
and Gkneva, which is the one mostly taken. 
Time, 14 hrs.; fare, 76 frs. 30 c. (see Route 
9 to Macon, where you leave the route to 
Marseilles, taking the road which passes 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel as far as 
Culoz, thence to Geneva). 

Switzerland may also be reached by 
Paris, Chaumont, and Mulhouse, and Par- 
is, Strasbourg, and Mulhouse. 

Berne, the capital of Switzerland, may 
be reached via Keufchatel, which is one of 
the shortest routes; fare, 56 frs. 30 c. The 
better plan, however, would be to com¬ 
mence your tour from Geneva. 

Orleans is described in Route No. 3. On 
our arrival at Vierzon Junction we may 
branch off to the right to Chateauroux and 
Limoges. The first is a town of some 
17,500 inhabitants. It has an active trade 
in woolen yam, in which one fifth of the 
entire population is engaged. Its princi¬ 
pal edifice is the Cattle^ for 22 years the 
prison of the Princess of Cond6, niece of 
Cardinal Richelieu. It was the last dying 
request of the great Cond6, her husband, 
to Louis XIV., that she should never be 
set free. It is the birthplace of General 
Bertrand, who accompanied Napoleon to 
St. Helena. 

Limoges contains a population of nearly 
58,000 persons. Princi^ hotel, H. Bank 
dOr. It is situated on the east bank of 
the Vienne, 110 miles from Bordeaux. It 
contains few objects of interest to the toav- 
eler. It was once strongly fortified, but 
was besieged and taken by the Black 
Prince in 1370. The upper or modem 
town contains an unfinished cathedral, a 
church with an elegant steeple, a bishop's 
palace, theatre, exchange, mint, and cav¬ 
alry barracks, hospitals, and public baths. 
Among its antiquities are the remains of 
an amphitheatre and fountain. It is cele¬ 
brated for its breed of horses, which are 
much sought after for the French cavalry, 
and contains manufactures of glass, porce¬ 
lain, broadcloths, hats, paper, and cards, 
with tanneries, dye-housea, and brandy 
distilleries. It was the birthplace of Verg* 
niaud, one of the leaders of the Girondists, 
who was beheaded by Robespierre; also 
of Marshal Jourdan, and Nayllier, master 
of the art of enameling. 

From the junction Vierzon the distanca 
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U bat short to Bourge$j a city of 28,000 in- 
habftaote. Principal hotel, HSlelde Frcmce, 
Oa the most prominent point of the city is 
situated the Citthedral of St. Eiimne^ larger 
than that of Notre l^ame at Paris, and con¬ 
sidered one of the finest structures in Eu¬ 
rope. The sculpture contained therein is 
particolarlv rich and original, the repre¬ 
sentation of the Last Judgment being a^i- 
raWy executed: Christ seated in the cen¬ 
tre amid archangels, with the Yii^n and 
St. John kneeling on either side; to the 
right the Gate of Paradise, to which the 
good are being led by St. Peter; and on 
the left the fiery caldron wherein the wick¬ 
ed were plunged, and the flames of which 
were being increased by the use of the bel¬ 
lows in the hands of the various imps. The 
sabject certainly bears a striking contrast 
to that of heavenly guardians” on the 
olhcr side. The name of the sculptor, un- 
dwbtedly an eminent one, judging from 
his remarkable execution, is not known. 
The architect has unfortunately shared the 
fate. There are smaller specimens 
rfut, which, however, merit examination, 
inch as the Death of the Virgin, etc. From 
the celebrated tower you have a line view 
of the citj*, and the staircase by which you 
««nd is particularly beautiful. The nu- 
specimens of painted glass exhib¬ 
ited in the windows of the chapels and 
choir, ftom its quality' and most excellent 
of preservation, form one of the most 
tttractive features of the building, partio- 
oi^rly that contained in the chapel erected 
by Jacques Cmur and the archbishop, his 
Uany of these specimens of art were 
executed as far back as the 18th century. 
*^6 Ascension of the Virgin is very beau¬ 
tiful, sod among the most modem speci- 
tnens. The baptism of Louis XI. took 
phoe in the ^thedral, services being 
performed by the 89th archbishop, Huri 
d’Avanjour. Among other works of art is 
the statue of the Virgin and the monument 
of Jean le Magniflque. Built in the Ital¬ 
ian style, we find the Archk^che^ where 
Don (Wlos of Spain was imnrisoned. It 
ia a fine structure, and adjoins the Cathe¬ 
dral. The gardens attached contain an 
abundance of litnes. Not far distant we 
find the Grand Seminaire, as formerly call¬ 
ed; now, however, it is known as the Co- 
ArtUlerie. 

Boorges in ancient times was considered 
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a strong, fine city, until it was taken, and 
nearly all its inhabitants massacred by 
Caesar. It was well protected by numer¬ 
ous towers, few of which, however, are 
now remaining. Two of these deserve 
particular mention, being specimens of 
Roman masoniy'; consequently, interest' 
ing mementoes. This city, l^lieved by 
some to be the ancient Avarienm, is situa¬ 
ted in the centre of France. It was the 
birthplace of Louis XI., also of the celebra¬ 
ted French pulpit orator Bourdaloue. The 
Museum contains some portraits worthy of 
notice, among which are those of Marie 
Antoinette and Louis XVI. The H6tel de 
ViUe is the building of most importance 
and interest after the Cathedral. It was 
the former residence of Jacques Cocur. 
He was minister of finance to Charles 
VII., an extensive capitalist, and celebra¬ 
ted jeweler and merchant; after being a 
good and faithful servant to his master, was 
sentenced by him to perpetual banishment. 
No cause has ever been attributed for the 
severe condemnation. The style of the 
building is Gothic, rich and magnificent, 
but not unnecessarily embellished. The 
walls and windows are all ornamented in 
a different manner, and yet all blend har- 
mbniousl}' together. The walls alone were 
immensely expensive. The entrance is 
very elegant, on each side of which are 
figures supposed to represent the servants 
of Jacques Coeur, faithful to the last, in 
their wish to preserve him from the ap¬ 
proaching danger by being on the con¬ 
stant look-out for the officers of justice. 
His motto, carved in characters of stone 
purely Gothic, is most admirably executed. 
The chapel is of considerable importance, 
especially the upper portion, owing to the 
elaborate and artistic representations of 
Italian fresco-painting upon the roof; the 
subject being the figures of the angelic 
host, with the Gloria in Excelsis, etc., in¬ 
scribed upon their skulls. In this palace 
resided the young Condb, to whose use it 
was appropriated during his studious ca¬ 
reer at the Jesuit's College. Not far from 
the Hotel de VUle was the residence of 
Cujas, professor of the university, called 
the Caserne de Gendarmerie. The exterior 
decorations are very elegant. 11 was erect¬ 
ed in a substantial manner of brick in the 
latter part of the 16th century. The con¬ 
vent of the Sceurt Bleues. in the Rue dea. 
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Vieilles Prisons, exhibits some reiy elab- I 
orate specimens of architecture. The LU- | 
tU Oratory^ with its sin^lar roof composed , 
of thin stone slabs, ingeniously divided, ' 
and separating many peculiar devices and | 
particular letters, are finely carved, but 
rather ambiguous in their meaning. 

We next pass Nevers^ a town containing 
18,000 inhabitants, beautifully situated on 
the right bank of the Loire. Principal ho¬ 
tel, H. de France, Its principal buildings 
are the Cathedral of St. Cyr, situated on 
the top of the hill, and the Church of St. 
Etienne, which dates from the middle of 
the eleventh century. The building now 
occupied as the Hotel de Ville was former¬ 
ly the palace of the Dukes of Nevers, and 
the park formerly attached to the palace is 
now used as a public garden. It has iron 
and steel manufactures in its vicinity; in 
its neighborhood are the forges of Four- 
chambault, the copper-works of Sinploy, 
and the foundery of La Chaussade for ca¬ 
bles and anchors for the national marine; 
also a royal cannon foundery for the navy. 
Near it are the mineral waters of Pougues. 

Moulin*^ Hotel de Pam, situated on the 
Allier, is a town containing about 20,000 
inhabitants; it has two large squares adorn¬ 
ed with handsome fountains. The Cathe¬ 
dral of N6tre Dame is still in an unfinish¬ 
ed state. The chapel of the college con¬ 
tains the monument to Henri, Due de Mont¬ 
morency, erected by his widow, Maria Or- 
sina: he was executed at Toulouse by or¬ 
der of Cardinal Richelieu for conspiracy. 
The town owes its name to the great num¬ 
ber of water-mills formerly on the Allier. 
It contains a modem H6tel de Ville, court¬ 
house, national college, two large hospitals, 
an old castle, theatre, public library, pic- 
ture-galleiy, and large cavalry barracks. 
In the suburbs along the river are well- 
planted walks. It has societies of rural 
economy, natural histoiy, and fine arts; 
also manufactures of cutlery, silk, woolen, 
and cotton, and does a large trade in com, 
wine, raw silk, timber, and live-stock. 
Marshal Villiers, the opponent of Marlbor¬ 
ough, and the Duke of Berwick, natiiral 
son of James II. by Marlborough’s sister, 
were both bom here. Lord Clarendon, 
grand chancellor of England, who served 
under Charles I. and Charles II., having 
married a daughter of the Duke of York, 
his prosperity excited envy; he was con¬ 


victed of high treason afid banished from 
England, and while here, in exile, wrote 
his history of “The Great Rebellion.” 
Sterne, the author of Tristam Shandy and 
Sentimental Voyage, made Moulins the 
scene of the melancholy story of Maria. 
Some 15 miles foam here lies the mineral 
springs of Boushn VArcKambauU. The 
town has a population of 4000 inhabitants. 

After passing St. Germain Fiss^, where 
travelers change cars for Vichy, we arrive 
at the well-built town of Pfom, containing 
some 12,000 inhabitants. It is mostly 
built of basalt and lava from the quarries 
of Vol vie. It contains some manufactures 
of linen and cotton, brandy and leather. 
On the Boulevards which surround the 
town, a monument has been erected to 
General Desaixv St. Gregory of Tours, 
one of the most ancient French historians, 
was bora here in 689: he wrote the Histo¬ 
ry of France, in 16 vole. The church of 
St.Amable is very interesting as a speci¬ 
men of ancient architecture. 

We now arrive at Clermont Ferrcmd, 
formerly the capital of Lower Auvergne, 
k is situated on an eminence, and contains 
a population of 88,000 inhabitants. Its 
principal hotels are IHkel de la Paix and 
H6tel de la Poate. It is composed of two 
towns, Clermont and Mont Ferrand, for¬ 
merly separate, but now united by a fine 
promenade. Being situated near Pny-de- 
Domc, it is surrounded by volcanic forma¬ 
tions of the most varied aspect. In one 
of its suburbs is the fountain of St. Alyne, 
the incrastations of which, during the suc¬ 
cessive deposits of 700 years, have formed 
a curious natural bridge. Its principal ed¬ 
ifices are the Gothic cathedral and church 
of Ndtre Dame. In the latter is a blsck 
image of the Virgin, which was found at 
the bottom of a well; it was reported as 
having the power to work miracles, and is 
much resorted to by pilgrims on the 15tb 
of May. Clermont has a university, acad¬ 
emy, nonnal school, and botanic gardens, a 
chamber of commerce, and school of de¬ 
sign. It contains manufactures of lin®n 
and woolen fabrics, hosiery, papmr, and 
cutlery. It is the entrepfit of commerw 
between Bordeaux and L 3 rons; but it h 
particularly noticed as Mng the place 
where Pope Urban II. held his grand as¬ 
sembly of cardinals, archbishops, and btsh^ 
ops. He was assisted by Peter the Her- 
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Buty who here proclaimed the first emsade. preferable. FentaiMbU^ is described in 
In the midst of the Pope’s eloquent ad* the excursions in the vicinity of Paris, 
dnss, which melted every listener to tears, After passing Nemours, a town of 4000 
the red cloaks wcmi by the nobility were inhabitants, which contains an old castle, 
tom in strips, and laid on the breast in the the former residence of the Savoy line of 
form of a cross of all who took the vow. the Dukes of Nemours, and the Ferri^re 
Ckrmont was also the birthplace of Pascal, Station, five miles east of which, in the 
the celebrated mathematician. village of Bignon, Mirabean was born, we 

We next arrive at Le Puy, the end of arrive uiMontargis, a town of 9000 inbabit- 
oor route. It contains 20,000 inhabitants; ants. It is situated at the junction of the 
principal hotel Des 'Ambassadors. It is Canal de Briare and Orleans, on the bor* 
beantifnlly situated on the south slope of ders of an extensive forest. Its castle was 
HtCenis, crowned by the basaltic rock of the former nursery of the royal children of 
Corneille, and has on its highest point a France. It surrendered to the rebel Prince 
pictiiresqae Gothic cathedr^ dating back Cond4 in 1652. The scenery is now much 
to the 10th century. This cathedral is more beautiful as we approach the banks 
celehnted for containing the miracle-work- of the Loire, on the right bank of which is 
iog image of the Virgin and Child, called situated the town of Briare, from which 
SHrt Dam du Puy. Many of the popes Sully’s celebrated canal takes its name, 
lod ancient kings of France have visited This canal, completed in 1642, connects the 
k. The numbers that fiock to the cathe- River Loing at Montargis with the Seine 
dnl are not so great as formerly, owing to at St Mammes. Nevers is described in 
the original figures, which were supposed Route No. 8, as is also MouBns. At St 
to have been made by the Prophet Jere- Germain des Foss4s the traveler changes 
miah, having been destroyed or removed, cars for Vichy, and arrives at that town in 
aad the present ones made by a native art- 20 minutes. Fare, Ist class from Paris, 40 
bt On the side of the church is a tablet fr. 90 c. =^. 

wcording the number of priests who were Vichy.—Grand H6tel de la Paix, Grand 

riaufi^red here by the Revolutionists in H6td du Parc, and GrandH6tel desAmbas- 
1<93. The museum of Le Puy contains sadors. These are the three best hotels in 
of the most valuable collections of the place, and are all first-class and very 
tolnetalogical and geological specimens in reasonable. Their terms are, first floor, 
France. The manufacture of cotton-lace per day, vin ordinaire included, 15 fr.; sec¬ 
ts carried on here to great extent, some ond floor, 13 fr.; third, 11 fr. TheAmbassa- 
fine specimens of which may be seen in dor is immediately opposite the beautiful 
the museum. The remains of Du Guesc- Cassino and music-stand, where a most 
lin, the Olostrious warrior and Constable capital orchestra performs twice each day. 
of France, were removed and deposited The Du Parc is opposite the beautiful park 
here in the Church of St. Laurent. which connects the £tablissement-Ther- 

A abort di^anoe from Le Puy lies the mal with the Cassino. The De la Paix is 
town of Equity. On the summit of a also opposite the park, 
toek stands the ancient castle in which Lights are charged extra, and, in some 
Charles VII. was Tesiding when the news of the houses, half a franc per day for serv¬ 
ed his father’s death arrived; he was im- ice. It is customary for all the guests to 
toedistely declared his successor, while at breakfast and dine at a table d’hote. 

^ same moment Henry VI. of England Vichy is a town of6000 inhabitants, pret- 
vss crowned at Paris with great pomp. tily situated in the valley of the Allier, 
Paris to Vichy by FowUnnitbkau, Mon- and, with the exception of Baden-Baden, 
torpit, Necers, and Moutins, by the Bour- has more visitors during the season than 
honn^ line. This route to Vichy is more any other watering-place in Europe. There 
direct than that via Orleans, and during were registered alone in 1868, 23,500. A) • 
the seaseu at Vichy (from May to October) though Baden is visited by 40,000 per yeat^ 
VI express train makes the distance from few of those take the waters, whereas near- 
Paris in eight hours and thirty minutes, ly every visitor to Vichy does. The proof 
If not wishing, then, to stop at Orleans or of their efficacy is the steadily increasing 
Boorgea, this route is deddodly the most number each year. Two hundred years 
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ago it was resorted to by the people of the 
vicinity, as well as many who could afford 
to come from a distance. The first inspect¬ 
or was appointed by Henry IV., in 1603. 
Visitors to Vichy should read the letters 
of Madame Sevignd; she graphically de¬ 
scribes the manners and customs of the vis¬ 
itors to Vichy during her time. 

The Thermal Establishment of Vichy is 
now decidedly the largest and best regu¬ 
lated in France. It consists of three sep¬ 
arate buildings, each containing complete 
bathing apparatus: the largest owes its or¬ 
igin to the munificence of Adelaide and 
Victoria, sisters of Louis XVI.; then the 
hospital establishment; and, lastly, the im¬ 
mense and splendidly directed new build¬ 
ing erected by the company, which has 
leased the establishment from the govern¬ 
ment for the term of fifty years. These 
three buildings contain over 800 cabinets 
for baths, with 40 others for different kinds 
of douches. Each bath occupying an hour, 
the company can consequently accommo¬ 
date 3000 persons daily. In 1868 there 
were 172,600 baths and douches paid for; 
there were 2,416,600 pints of waters bottled 
and exported to different parts of the civil¬ 
ized world. The companyalso sold 224,000 
bottles of other sources, as well as 52,000 
bottles of Chatcldon, a water much used in 
the hotels of Vichy; 80,000 lbs. of the salts 
of Vichy extracted from the water by dif¬ 
fused crystalUzation for the purposes of 
drink and both, and 450,000 boxes of pas- 
tiles of different forms. There is a govern¬ 
ment stamp on all boxes of pastiles and jars 
of salts, placed there by a commissary of 
the government, that purchasers may not 
be imposed upon by the carbonate of soda 
used in trade to make Vichy water. Nature 
is the best chemist. Use the gennine, or 
don’t use any, is the advice of all first-class 
physicians. 

The springs of Vichy are twelve in num¬ 
ber, eight of which are natural and four 
artificial. The principal are La Grande 
Grilk^ Le Puits-Carri^ Le Puil Charnel Lu¬ 
cas^ L'kopitalj Lea Celestins (these are all 
from natural sources), and Hauterivt, Mea- 
d imea^ and Parc, artesian. These are all 
the property of the state. The sources 
Lardy and Larbaud are private property. 

All these springs have the same physical 
property; they only differ in their tem¬ 
perature, which gives them different tastes. 
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They are composed of the same ingredi¬ 
ents, and have the same chemical proper¬ 
ties, but they differ slightly in the quanti¬ 
ty of the ingredient, the bicarbonate of 
soda predominating. They are also large¬ 
ly impregnated with carbonic acid. They 
are gaseous, alkaline, and thermal in va¬ 
rious degrees. In all the natural springs 
the quantity and the temperature are in di¬ 
rect ratio, tluit is, they increase or diminish 
at the same time. Where the water » 
most abundant it b always the warmest. 
The Celestins is the only exception to this 
rule. These waters are used internally and 
externally as drinks, baths, and douches. 
The Usual time to perform a cure is twen¬ 
ty-one days, but many physicians say there 
is no fixed time; it depends on the ptUients 
and on the disease. The springs of Vkhy 
are good for nearly all diseases of a chronic 
order, but only certain in those affecting 
organs below the diaphragm. 

The principal diseases for which the wa¬ 
ters are known to be efficacious are diseases 
of the liver^ skin, gravel, g<mt, rkeumaHsm, 
womb, indigestion, diabet^ and catarrh. It 
is said that in cases of^oulanddiahstestbe 
soothing effects of the Vichy waters are su¬ 
perior to all known remedies. The steady 
increase in the number of visitors proves 
their efficacy. The prices for baths of the 
first class are three francs; the same for 
douches; second class, two francs; the dif¬ 
ference between the two being in the quan¬ 
tity of linen. There are some reserved cab¬ 
inets where you can repose on a bed after 
your bath for one franc extra. 

I The new Cassino, the charm and pride 
of Vichy, is perhaps the most elegant of 
the kind in Europe; it covers over twenty- 
five thousand square feet. The theatre 
alone contains 800 large arm-chairs, all 
numbered, each subscriber retaining bit 
own seat daring the term of his subscfip' 
tion. The price per month is fifty francs ; 
this gives you also the right to all parts of 
the Cassino as well, viz., the scdles de jeia 
(no tapis vert or roujkte'), the balls, concerts 
chairs in the park, at the Celestins, read¬ 
ing-room, etc. Subscribers to the Cassino 
alone pay twenty francs, and enjoy all th" 
rights except to the theatre. Entrance v> 
the theatre when not occupied by subscri¬ 
bers), four francs; boxes containing four 
chairs, ten francs. 

In addition to the theatre (where per- 
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forraancea hy the best artists are given 
nightly), the Cassino contains a splendid 
concert and ballroom, a saiie dejeux^ read- 
ing-room for both gentlemen and ladies, 
h^urd-room, smoking-room, all splendidly 
furnished and decorated. The billiard- 
room contains four good tables, and is un¬ 
der the charge of Professor Gibelin, proba¬ 
bly the best teacher in Paris. He spends 
his sommers at Vichy. 

In 1862, a beantifol park, containing 
twenty-six acres, was laid out along the 
hanks of the AlUer; it contains many beau- 
tifol promenades; it is protected by a digue 
miles long; l^hind this park may be 
seen the Rocker dee Cekeiine, at the foot of 
vhich that spring rises; it takes its name 
kom a convent of that name which former¬ 
ly stood on its top. Its geological con- 
itmction is very curious. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. has done 
ranch toward the advancement of Vichy. 
Its Hgee^park^ reservoir of fresh water for 
the ose of the town, a hotel de ville, light¬ 
ing with gas, in addition to three beautiful 
chalets built for his own use and at his own 
expense, are all due to him. 

There are numerous pleasant excursions 
in the vicinity of Vichy, viz., to the Chateau 
fif Raedcm, distance ten miles: this was 
fonaerly the property of Madame Adelaide, 
the sister of Louis Philippe, who bequeathed 
it to her nephew, the Due de Montpensier, 
The tariff for two horses to Raudan is 24 fr. 
to the Chateau de Bourbon Bueeet^ distance 
ten miles. Some very beautiful views may 
be had during this excursion; fare, two 
horses, 22 fr. to Chaiddon, the source of the 
celebrated water by that name; price 20 fr. 
to Lee Balataux^ a romantic wild gorge. 
Here may be seen the ruins of an ancient 
castle which belonged to the Knights Tem¬ 
plars, 10 fr. La Moniagne Kerfe, a very fine 
view on the other side of the Sichon, 10 fr. 
The tariff in the town from six A.M. until 
midiught, one horse, 1 fr. 25c. the course, 
and the hour; for two horses, the 
course 2 fr., the hour 3 fr. 

The principal consulting physicians at 
Vichy are Dr.Amable Dubois, inspector; 
Dr. Willemin, assistant, and Dr. Casimir 
Daumas. The last-named has written an 
admirable work on the Vichy waters, and 
ttands high in the profession. 

If entering Switzerland from Vichy, the 
»ost direct route is to Geneva via Lyons; 


time to Lyons 7h. 30m. Expense, Ist class, 
18 f. 60 c.=$3.72. 

Returning to St. Germain de Foseh^ 
where the traveler changes cars, and soon 
passes the important town otRoaimCy which 
contains 20,000 inhabitants. It is finely 
situated, on the left bank of the Loire, at 
the head of that river’s navigation. From 
hence the productions of Lyon and the Le¬ 
vant, the coal of St. Etienne, and the iron 
of Southern France, which have been 
brought here by canal or rail, are convey¬ 
ed to Nantes, on the western coast of 
France, or by the Loire, and Canal de Bri- 
arc, and the Seine to Paris. Notice the 
admirable bridge over the Loire, which 
cost $600,000. After passing through a 
tunnel nearly two miles long, we arrive at 
TVirarc, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, noted 
for its manufacture of muslin, the town 
and all the immediate vicinity being em¬ 
ployed in that branch of industrj'. The 
muslin is remarkable for its fineness, and 
the weavers are obliged to work in the 
damp and cold, the moisture being neces¬ 
sary to keep the thread from breaking. 

Perrachet Lyon station. For descrip¬ 
tion of Lyon, see Index. 

From Lyon to Geneva, express, 4h. 45m. 
Fare, 16 f. 90 c.=$3.87, via Amberieu, Cu- 
loz, and Bellegarde. At Amberieu you 
change cars, taking the train from Paris. 
[At Culoz, if on your way to Italy by 
Mount Cenis, you change cars.] Take 
your scat in the right-hand side of the cars, 
as the rail keeps close to the banks of the 
River Rhone, and the scenery is very beau¬ 
tiful. Bellegarde is the frontier station in 
France; passengers from Switzerland are 
here asked for passports, and their baggage 
is examined. You bad better have a pass¬ 
port, as the authorities have the right to 
demand them from Americans, not from 
Englishmen. 

The river hero becomes exceedingly 
narrow, and the scenery wild and pictur¬ 
esque. After passing several tunnels of 
more or less length, we enter the Tunnel of 
CredOj two and a half miles long, which 
cost one and a half million of dollars to 
France, and three years of time. It is ono 
of the longest in Europe. After passing 
this tunnel, notice on tho left the powerful 
fortress of Eduet^ originally erected by the 
Dukes of Savoy, is built on the side of 
a wild and narrow gorge, formed by Mont 
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Vouache on the side of Savoy, and Mont 
Credo, a spur of the Jura, on the side of 
France. It was rebuilt by the celebrated 
Vauban, but dismantled by the Austrians 
after the downfall of the first Napoleon, 
but has since been repaired, at great ex¬ 
pense, by the French government, and is 
one of the greatest strong-holds in Europe. 

Eight miles from Bellegarde we pass the 
station Chancy^ the frontier town of Switz¬ 
erland. No examination of baggage nor 
passports. 

For Geneva^ see Index. 


ROUTE No. 9. 

From Paris to MarseUUs, TovJon^ A’ics, 
^ftntoney and Genoa^ by FontaiiuibUaUy Di- 
Mdc(m^ Lyons^Vnleitce^ Av^non: rail¬ 
road finished at the close of the year 1871 
all the. way to Genoa. Fare to Marseilles, 
105 frs. 25 c.; to Nice, 133 frs. 10 c. Time 
to Nice, 27 hours. 

Fontainebleau is described among the 
suburbs of Paris. The next place of im¬ 
portance is Dijon and the wine-growing 
district of Burgundy. It contains a pop¬ 
ulation of40,000 inhabitants, and has many 
fine public walks and beautiful environs. 
Principal hotel, Htkel de Jura^ in front of 
the station, and most admirably managed. 
The principal buildings are a palace of the 
Princess of Cond6, a castle built by Louis 
XIV., which now serves for barracks, the 
church of Notre Dame, built in the purest 
Gothic style, and remarkable for the bold¬ 
ness of its construction: it contains the ca¬ 
thedral clock, made by Jacques Marques, 
and seized upon by Philippe le Ilardi at 
Courtrai, as one of the most curious works 
then in existence; its bells are struck by 
two hammer-men, appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, and called Jacquemars, a corruption 
of the maker’s name. Dijon contains a 
prefecture, a large old court-house, theatre, 
hospitals, prisons, and orphan asylnm, also 
a national court for the departments, courts 
of assize and commerce, a university-acad¬ 
emy, numerous colleges, schools of med¬ 
icine and fiue art, and a botanic garden. 
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It contains manufactories of woolen fabrics 
linen, cotton, earthenware, soap, beer, and 
candles. Its principal dependence, how¬ 
ever, is in its wine-trade, being the princi¬ 
pal d^pot and market for the sale of the 
Burgundy wines which grow in this neigh¬ 
borhood. 

As our travelers are, as a general thing, 
a wine-drinking people, and as commodi¬ 
ties can be sold or withheld at pleasure, 
and be mingled and adulterated with no 
regard to the natural principle of the arti¬ 
cle in adherence to blind cupidity, and 
where the price, too, ceases to the nata- 
ral market value, it is absolutely necessa¬ 
ry to become well acquainted with the dif¬ 
ferent brands, manner of preparation, and 
the amount distilled, in self-protection, that 
every petty dealer in the article may not 
have it in his power to call wines by ^ud- 
ulent names, not only imposing upon you, 
but every friend who partakes of your hos¬ 
pitality. For this purpose, the author 
has made a short extract from Redding’s 
“Modem Wines,” on the subject of Bur¬ 
gundy wines. We have described the 
Bordeaux wines in Route No. 5, and will 
describe the Champagne wines on our route 
to Strasbourg. 

Ancient Burgundy now forms the throe 
departments of the C^te d’Or, the Saone 
et Loire, and the Yonne. The wine dis¬ 
trict is situated between 46^ and 48^ lat, 
and is about 60 leagues long by SO wide. 
The most celebrated district is the 
cf t>r, thus named on account of the rich¬ 
ness of its vineyards. It consists, for the 
most part, of a chain of gentle cakareous 
hills, which extend northeast and south¬ 
west from Dijon into the department of 
the Saone and Loire, including a small 
part of the arrondissement of Dijon and all 
that of Beaune. One side of these bills 
presents an eastern, and one a south and 
southeastern aspect, both of whidi are 
highly favorable to the growth of the vine. 
The vineyards cover the elevatkms nearly 
the whole length of their range, at the 
bases of which a plain of argillaceous, 
deep-reddish earth extends itself, rich ii 
agricultural produce of another species. 
The training of the vines is after the low 
method, on sticks about three feet long. 
They are set much closer together than is 
in general customary. The superfices de¬ 
voted to vinb cultivation in the depart- 
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ment of CAte d*Or is abont 63,378 acres. 
Tlie department of the Saone and Loire, 
the least important district of Burgundy 
n respects the quality of the wines, con- 
Uios 76,775 acres of vineyards. The third 
dii^ict of Burgundy, the department of 
the Tonne, nearly equals the Cote d'Or in 
the quaU^ of its produce, while its vine¬ 
yards are more extensive, containing no 
less than 84,075 acres of surface. The to¬ 
tal of acres in the vineyards of Burgundy 
are ^4,223. The value of the wines pro¬ 
duced in the whole of Burgundy, in years of 
ordiaarT production, amounts to 52,139,495 
frues—over ten millions of dollars. The 
vines of France are grateful and ben- 
eichU to the palate and to health; they 
do not, by being too strongly impregnate 
with brandy, carry disease into the stom¬ 
ach at the moment of social joy; they 
cb«r and exhilarate, while they fascinate 
all Iwt coarse palates with their delicate 
daver. About a million of hectolitres,* 
out of 2,125,798, are consumed in the three 
departments composing the ancient prov¬ 
ince; the rest is sent to different ports of 
Fiance, and to foreign countries, and natu¬ 
rally ccmsists of the wines of the best quai¬ 
ls. The red wines of Champagne fesem- 
bk them most in character. The vine dis- 
trktB of Burgundy are known in the coun¬ 
try by the divisions Cote de Nuits, C5te de 
Beaune, and C6te Chalonnaise. 

“The difference of the qualides of the 
wine may be judged by the following lists 
of ^ices, taking for example the arrondisse- 
ment of Beaune, in the centre of C5te d’Or. 
There ^00 hectolitres of superior wine are 
produced at 125 francs each, 17,700 at 95, 
45,000 tine wines at 60, 60,000 of good or¬ 
dinary at 30, and 113,670 at 18 francs. 
This may serve as a specimen of the other 
districts in respect to qualify, except in 
tbe department of the Saone and Loire— 
80 ftancs the hectolitre is the highest 
price, and 15 the lowest. In the depart¬ 
ment of the Tonne, the higher classes of 
real Burgundy fetch from 300 to 400 francs 
the or rather 125 the hectolitre, 

while the lowest brings but 14 francs. 
The white wines bring from 98 to 23. j 
Thus the white wines neither rise as high 
nor sink as low as iJie red. The quantify 
of alcohol in these wines is said to be 13.60 

• A heetcdltre la equal to 261 Eng. gaUona. 

t Equal to 74 gallons. 


per cent., bnt, in this respect, there is a 
considerable variation in the experiments, 
as no two wines are exactly alike* in point 
of strength. The results yet obtained are 
not, therefore, very satisfactory. 

** Burgundy b perhaps the most perfect 
of all the known red wines, in the qualities 
! which are deemed most essential to vinous 
perfection. The flavor b delicions, the 
bouquet exqubite, and the superior delica¬ 
cy which it possesses justly entitles it to 
be held first in estimation of all the red 
wines known. It can not be mixed with 
any other; even two of the first growth 
mingled deteriorate the quality and injure 
the bouquet. 

It is unnecessary to go into the histo¬ 
ry of the lower growths of the wines of 
Bnrgundy, because they are rarely export¬ 
ed. It will suffice to take a cursory no¬ 
tice of them, and dwell longest on those 
wines which are best known out of France. 
The three more celebrated dbtricts have 
been previously enumerated, namely, those 
of Beanne, Nuit, and Cbulonnabe. 

- “ The tine wines of Upper Burgundy, in 
the arrondbsement of Dijon, are the prod¬ 
uce of about 700 hectares, while in the ar¬ 
rondbsement of Beaune 7000 are cultivated 
for making the better growths. The ar¬ 
rondbsement of Dijon, near Gevray, 5 miles 
from Dijon, produces the red and white 
Chamberlin. The vineyard is very smalL 
The soil b gravelly, with loam. The gravel 
b calcareons, and the subsoil marl, with 
small shells. It is a wine of great fullness, 
keeps well, and has the aroma perfect. It 
was the favorite wine of Napoleon. The 
first class never passes ont of France. 
They make an effervescing Chambertin, a 
wine inferior to good Champagne. It 
wants the delicate bouquet of Champagne, 
by the absence of which it b easily detect¬ 
ed. The French complain of its having too 
much strength; bat thb would commend 
I it in England or America. It b a very 
delicate wine notwithstanding, and highly 
agreeable to the palate. It has been fre¬ 
quently imported into London, and b much 
commended by those whose regard for the 
delicate bouquet of Champagne b less than 
that for the carbonic effervescence of sim¬ 
ilar growths. In spirit it is, perhaps, a 
little above the average of Champagne, 
which it resembles so much that persona 
not judges might easily mbtake the one 
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for the other. The principal plants used 
are those called the Noirien and Pineau. 
The Gibaudot and the Garnet^ which last 
grape has an ill name, are used for the in¬ 
ferior kinds of wine. The Garnet yields 
largely, sometimes a thousand gallons an 
acre. It is manured, and is called the poor 
man^s wine. The Chaudenay^ for white 
wine, is gathered here at the latest period, 
and carefully assorted. There is a saying 
that a bottle of Chambertin, a ragmU a la 
JSardanapaUj and a lady causeuse, are the 
three best companions at table in France. 

“At B^ze, St.Jacques, Mazy, V^roilles, 
Musigny, Chambolle, the Clos Bernardon, 
du Hoi, of the Chapitre, of Chenuve, of 
Marcs d’Or, of Violettes, of Dijon, in the 
commune of that name, most excellent 
wine is made. In the Clos de la Perribre, 
in the commune of Fixin, belonging to M. 
Montmort, a wine in quality and value 
equal to Chambertin is grown. Many of 
these vineyards produce white wines bb 
well as red. | 

“In Beaune, as already stated, the wine 
country is much more extensive than in 
Dijon. The aspect, os before observed, is 
northeast and southwest, being the direc¬ 
tion of the main road conducting from Dijon 
to Chalon-sur-Saune, passing through the 
towns of Beaune and Nuits, both names fa¬ 
miliar to connoisseurs in wine. The first 
commune is Vougeot. Upon the right 
hand on leaving the village, the vineyard 
of that name, once belonging to a convent, 
is seen extending about 400 yards along 
the side of the road: it forms an inclosure 
of about 48 hectares, 112^ acres English, 
and sold for 1,200,000 francs; the aspect 
is E.S.E., and the slope of the ground 
makes an angle of from 3^ to 4°. Here 
is produced the celebrated wine Clos- 
Vougeot The upper part of the land 
turns a little more south, forming an angle 
of 6° or 6^. The soil upon the surface 
differs in this vineyard; the lower part is 
clay, while the uppermost has a mixture of 
lime, and there Uie best wine is grown. 
The average is about two hogsheads and a 
half the English acre. No manure is used; 
but the soil from the bottom is carried up 
and mingled with that at the top. The 
cellars contain v..ts, each of which contains 
about 14 hogsheads, in which the must is 
fermented: the time occupied is uncertain. 
The wine is best when the fermentation is 
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most rapid. Above this vineyard is ax^ 
other choice spot, called Essejaux, which is 
much esteemed, but less so than the high¬ 
er part of Clos-Vougeot. Farther on is 
Yosnes, a village which produces the mo«t 
exquisite wines that can be drank, uniting 
to richness of color the most delicate per¬ 
fume, a racy flavor, fine aroma, and spirit. 

“The most celebrated of these wines 
are the Romank-vivemt (so called from a 
monastery of that name), Romank-Conti, 
Richebourg^ and La Tache, The vineyard 
producing the first-mentioned wine is be¬ 
low those which yield the Richeboorg and 
Roman6e-Conti, and contains only 10 hec¬ 
tares of ground. The Romance^onti b 
considered the most perfect and best wine 
in Burgundy. Ouvrard, the contractor, 
bought this vineyard for 80,000 francs. 
The wine is produced in an inelosure of 
about 2 hectares in extent, forming a paral¬ 
lelogram, and the quantity made is verr 
small. The Richel^ourg inclosure, of the 
same form, contains only about 6 hectares. 
The aspect of the Roman^e-Conti is south¬ 
east, and the ground forms an angle of 5^ in 
slope. There is no difference in the man¬ 
agement from that of the neighboring 
growths. 

“ Continuing to follow the road, about a 
league from Yosnes is the small town of 
Nuits. A part of the ground extends south¬ 
west, and is mostly flat Upon this supe¬ 
rior wines are grown; and among tbem, 
on a spot of only 6 hectares in extent, in a 
slope with a southwestern aspect of not 
more than 3° or 4°, the well-known St 
George’s, of exquisite flavor, delicious bou¬ 
quet, and great delicacy. The other vine¬ 
yards on the road produce wines of ordi¬ 
nary quality. In the commune of Aloxe 
a wine called Gorton is grown, which is in 
repute for its bouquet, delicacy, and bril¬ 
liant color. The ground upon which this 
wine is made gives only 10 or 12 litres of 
wine each hectare, of which there are but 
46. Nothing is more remarkable or unac¬ 
countable than the difference of production 
in these fine wine districts. The most de¬ 
licious wines are sometimes grown on ono 
little spot only, in the midst of vinoyaids 
which produce no other but of ordinary 
quality; while, in another place, the prod¬ 
uct of a vineyard, in proportion to its sur¬ 
face, shall l>c incredibly small, j'et of ex¬ 
quisite quality; at the same Ume. in the 
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sdl, aspect, treatment as to cnlture and spe¬ 
cies of plant, there shall be no perceptible 
difference to the eye of the experienced 
vine-grower. In such a district as the 
Cote d’Or it b difference of site rather than 
treatment to which the superior wine owes 
iti repute, for there is no want of competi- 
tiofi in laboring after excellence. 

‘‘Bordering on Aloxe is the vineyard 
of Beaune, a well-known w'ine of a very 
agreeable character. Not far from thence 
is produced the Fbhiay, a fine, delicate, light 
wine, with the taste of the raspberry, and 
Poonrd, of somewhat more body than Vol- 
naj, and, therefore, better calculated to 
keep, especially in warm climates. These 
are wines which, when genuine, bear a 
good character all over the world. 

** Between Volnay and Meursault the 
Tineyard of Santenot is situated. It con- 
sisU of twelve hectares upon a southern 
elope. The higher part produces a cele- 
Wated white wine, c^led Meursault; the 
middle and lower a red, which is consider¬ 
ed preferable to Volnay. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of Menrsault are grown the wines 
^nominated ‘ passe-tous-grains’ by the 
French, and the dry white wines, of a slight 
nlphnrous taste, and much drank in hot 
teaions, called wine of Gen^vrbres, of the 
Goatte d’Or, and of Perribres. The quan¬ 
tity of hectares on which these last wines 
are grown is but sixteen. The situation 
to the southwest of Menrsault, where it 
joins Puligny, is noted for the delicious 
white wine called Mont-Rachet, of exqui¬ 
site perfume, and deemed one of the most 
perfect white wines of Burgundy, and even 
of France, being the French Tokay, in the 
c^km of many connoisseurs, but only in 
renown, for these wines bear little resem¬ 
blance to each other. The vine-^ound 
of Mout-Rachet is divided into VAine Mont- 
Bacbet, le Chevc^er Mont-Rachet, and la 
Batard Mont-Rachet. The vineyard of 
the Chevalier, which is on the higher part 
of the ground, is a slope of idx>ut twelve or 
fifteen degrees, and contains about eighteen 
hectares. L’Aine, or the true Mont-Ra¬ 
chet, is about six or seven hectares. The 
Batard is only separated from the two oth¬ 
er vineyards by the road which leads ftqm 
Puligny to Chasaagne, and contains about 
twelve hectares. These vineyards have 
•11 the same southeastern aspect, yet the 
irine from them is so different in quality 
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that, while Mont-Rachet sells for 1200 
francs the hectolitre, the Chevalier brings 
but GOO, and the Batard only 400. There 
are two vine-grounds near, called the Per- 
rbres and Clavoyon, which produce the 
white wines, sought after only from their 
vicinity to Mont-Rachet. 

“ Chassagne, four leagues southwest of 
Beaune, called Chassagne le Haut, and Le 
Bas, not far from Puligny, is productive 
vine-land. The canton of Morgeot con¬ 
tains twenty hectares, which produce a 
red wine much sought after. It faces the 
southwest, and owes its good qualities to 
its excellent aspect. The village of San- 
tenay, on the borders of the department 
terminating the elevated land, grows some 
choice wines, such as Clos-Tavannes, Clos- 
Pitois, and the Gravibres, though not equal 
in quality to those already enumerated. 
There is an infinite variety in the wines 
of Burgundy which an En^isbman can 
hardly comprehend. Accustomed to winei 
less delicate than intoxicating, and regard¬ 
ful rather of the wine taken from habit 
than quality, his favorite beverage is cho¬ 
sen more from that cause than perfection 
of flavor. The nature of the soil, the as¬ 
pect, the season, the plant, and mode of 
culture, as well as the making, each and 
all equally affect the quality of these wines 
more than wines in general, on account of 
their great delicacy. The most finished 
and perfect Burgundies, the French say, 
are deteriorated by so short a voyage as 
that across the Channel from Calais to Do¬ 
ver, including, of course, the journey to 
the former place. They are never sent 
away but in bottle. 

“ The best Burgundies, called ks Ui4% dt 
cuwetf are from the select vines, namely, 
the Noirien and Pineau, Grown on the 
best spots in the vineyard, having the 
finest aspect, these rank first in quality, 
and are wines, when well made in favora¬ 
ble seasons, which include every excel¬ 
lence that the most choice palate can appre¬ 
ciate : fine color, enough of spirit, raciness, 
good body, great fineness, an aroma and 
bouquet very powerful, strong in odor, and 
that peculiar taste which so remarkably 
distinguishes them from all other wines of 
France. The next, called the first cuvtei 
vins de primeur^ approximate very closely 
to the first class in quality, except that the 
perfrime is not quite so high. Good wines, 
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U» honMt cwoie$, which are grown on a soil 
less favorable than the furegoing, are in 
an aspect inferior, fairly rank third in 
quality. Then come la cuvea ronda^ hav¬ 
ing the same color as the foregoing, and 
equal their strength, but wanting their 
full fineness and bouquet. Next, they dis¬ 
tinguish the second and third cuvks^ the 
color of which is often weak to the pre¬ 
ceding growths. They are deficient in 
spirit, and destitute of fineness and fiavor. 
These three last classes of the wines of 
Burgundy come from the same species of 
wine as the two first, but the soil is inferi¬ 
or, or the aspect not so good, being, per¬ 
haps, more humid, or less exposed to the 
sun. Their abundance compensates the 
grower for their inferiority. 

“ Of the common red wines of Cote d’Or 
there are two sorts, called wines cfe tous 
grain, or paaetoui grains, which come from 
a mixture of the Ncirien and Pineau grape 
with the Gamag, The wine de fous grains 
is an ordinary wine, which, when good, is 
much esteemed in hot seasons. It has a 
deep color, tending to the violet, much 
body, sufficient spirit, and, after a certain 
age, a little bouquet. It is a coarse wine, 
but will keep a long time without sickness 
of any kind, and is much valued for sus¬ 
taining such wines as tend to dissolution. 
It is often much better than those which 
are called * les seconde et troisi^me cuvdes’ 
of a middling season. 

“There are only two sorts of'white 
wine in the Cote d’Or; the first made from 
the white Pineau, and the second from the 
common plant mingled with it These 
two sorts are marked by two or three sub¬ 
divisions. The first in quality, the finest 
and the best, is the Mont-Rachet, already I 
mentioned. It is distinguishable in good 
years for its fineness, lightness, bouquet, I 
and exquisite delicacy, having spirit, with¬ 
out too great dryness, and a luscious taste, 
without cloying thickness. In making, 
they endeavor to keep it with as little col¬ 
or of any kind as possible; no doubt for 
the purpose of preserving that lightness 
of hue which white wines rarely possess, 
being yellowish, probably by the absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen, which incorporates with 
them while in contact with the atmos¬ 
phere. Most of the other white wines of 
the C6te d’Or difiTer most essentially ftnm 
that of Mont-Rachet. The common kinds | 
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are mme or less flat, acid, without body, 
and deficient in firmness and strength. 

“The prices of the wines of the Cote d’Or 
differ greatly, and can not be fixed. The 
teta de cuvee, or choice products in the best 
years, are not sold under 1000 francs the 
queue or tonneau, or 215 francs the hecto¬ 
litre. ‘ Les premier cuv^es’ in such sea¬ 
sons bring 700 or 800 francs, according to 
their grades of distinction ; * les bonne cu- 
v6es,’ from 600 to 700; ‘ les ronde,’ from 
400 to 500; 4es deuxihnie et troisi^me,’ 
from 350 to 400 and above; the others not 
more than two hundred francs. 

“The Mont-Rachet brings 1200 francs, 
the other white wines from 300 to 600, and 
the common sorts from 50 to 70 the queue. 

“ It often happens in superior years that 
the best wines, after making, do not beiu 
a higher price than 400 francs; and ret, 
in fifteen months, 1200 or 1500 are demand¬ 
ed for them. It may easily be judged, 
therefore, that no scale of prices, when the 
wines are perfect, can be permanent, ow¬ 
ing to this circmnstance. The following 
is a list of the prices the Burgundy wines 
brought from the vineyards on the hills 
of Beaune, on an average of ten years; 
but it must be borne in mind that the time 
of purchase was at the vintage, immediate¬ 
ly upon making, and paid by the highest 
bidder, and not when the wines had been 
kept. Volnay, the queue, 460 francs; Po* 
mard, 450 fr.; Beaune, 440 fr.; Savior, 
420 fr.; Aloxe, 430 fr.; Aloxe, the CortM 
wine, 490 fr.; Chassa^e, 410 fr.; Chas- 
sagne Morgeot, 470 fr. The product of 
Puligny, viz.; Mont-Rachet, 1000 fr.; Per- 
riferes and Clavoyon, 380 fr. MenrsauU 
wines, viz.: Les Gen6vTifere8, La Goutte 
d’Or, 450 fr.; and Saulenot red wine, 480 
fr.; the common red wines sell for SO or 
100 fr., and the white from 75 to 90 fr., in¬ 
cluding the cask. 

“ The wines from the Nuits district aw 
superior to those of Beaune fer aroma, 
body, softness, raciness, and will bear 
transport to any distance: Pr^maux, 500 
fr.; Nuits, 500 fr.; Nuits St. George’s, 580 
fr.; Vosnes, 530 fr. The wines of Vosnes, 
viz.: Richebourg, 600 fr.; La Sache, 600 
fr.; Romance St. Vivant, 700 fr.; Roma- 
nde-Conti, 6 or 7 fr. a little; Vougeot, 
580 fr.; Clos de Vougeot, 5 or 6 fr. the bot¬ 
tle, at ten or a dozen years old, if the vint¬ 
age has been very fine; if otherwise, at 
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thm or four years from the vintage. It | 
is preserved in large vats till bottled, in ' 
which it mellows better than in the cask. 
The quantity produced is but about two 
hogsheads and a half to the English acre. 
The white wine made here has been long 
diminishing. The grape is the black and 
white Fme€ai and the Chandenay, No ma- 
nore is permitted. The vines are fifteen 
inches apart. 

‘*The proprietors of the vineyards of 
Tongeot and Komand&>Conti do not usual¬ 
ly sell their wines in wood, nor, except in 
years of bad quality, do they sell them im¬ 
mediately, and then generally by auction. 
They keep them in their cellars for years, 
and only at last dispose of them in bottles 
made on purpose, and bearing their own 
seals. In the arrondissement of Dijon 
the foliowring were not long since the price 
of two-year-old wines. It may be judged, 
from what has already been stated, that 
such a list can only be an approximation 
to the truth for consecutive years. The 
white wines less celebrated in this district 
than the red cany a price generally of 456 
litres the queue, or about 114 gallons; 
Chambertin, 800 to 1000 fr. the queue; 
Gevray, 500 to 550; Chenove Montrual, 
660 to 400; Violettes, 310 to 360; Marsan- 
nay, 300 to 330; Perrihres, 200 to 240. 
The red wines arc, per queue, Chambeiv 
tin, 1400 to 1500 fr.; Gevray, 700 to 800; 
Chambolle, 700 to 800; Chenove, 400 to 
460; Dijon, 300 to 400 fr.; Marsannay, 
and other ordinary wines, 200 to 300; 
Fixin and Fixey, hght wines, good ordi¬ 
nary, 150 to 250 fr., the cask included. 

“ The wines of the Cote d’Or most in 
repute, and of the best class, are those 
which generaUy develop their good quali¬ 
ties the slowest, when they have not been 
cellared for the purpose of rendering them 
potable too soon. Opinions are different 
upon the most eligible period to bottle 
&em. Some think that they preserve 
their good qualities best when they are 
Fottled, at the end of 15 months, firom the 
▼at; bat more think the third or fourth 
year a better time, when the proprietor 
can afford to delay it so long. The infe¬ 
rior sorts are delivered for consumption at 
the end of the second or third year, ac¬ 
cording to the quality. The fine wrines 
are not commonly delivered until the 
month of March of the second year after 


the vintage. The good ordinaiy' wines 
are bottled at the end of the first year, or 
they remain longer, if convenient to the 
consumer. The care bestowed upon the 
making accelerates or retards the perfec¬ 
tion of these wines. The longest dura¬ 
tion of the finest wines most capable of 
keeping does not exceed 12 or 15 years 
from the season in which they are made 
After that time, though they will support 
themselves some years, they decline in¬ 
stead of improving. From the second 
year in bottle the fullest bodied and hardi¬ 
est wines have attained their highest de¬ 
gree of perfection. All that can be de¬ 
sired after this period is that they shall 
not deteriorate. The duration of the or¬ 
dinary wines is not so easily defined. 
They are rarely kept long in bottle, for 
after the second or third year they would 
become good for little. The produce of 
some of the wines of the Cote d’Or is near¬ 
ly a thousand English gallons the acre. 

The manner of making the best and 
most celebrated wines of the Cote d’Or is 
sufficiently coarse: the grapes are com¬ 
monly trodden before they are thrown into 
the vat; a part of the stalks are then taken 
out, and the must is suffered to ferment 
The gathering takes place in the ^hottest 
sunshine. The fermentation in the vat, 
which contains about 18 hogsheads, and 
is usually left uncovered, lasts from 30 to 
48 boors if the weather is hot, and from 
three to eight days, and even 12 days, if 
it be cold, for the first class of wihes. The 
white wines are longer. The wine is then 
drawn off into vats containing each about 
700 gallons. The management consists 
of a racking in the month of March follow¬ 
ing the vintage, and a second racking in 
September, repeated every six months, for 
the red wines. The casks are kept exact¬ 
ly filled, and the wine is fined. Many 
persons make the first racking soon after 
the first frost happens, fine immediately, 
and rack again in the month of March, 
and then in the month of September. 

“The next division of Burgundy con¬ 
sidered as respects the excellence of its 
wines, is the Department of the Yonn'' 
It contains, as has already been stated, 
more space devoted to the culture of the 
vine than the Cote d’Or; but, though it 
produces some wines of very good quality, 
they are inferior to those of that renowned 
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district. The prices in the arrondissement 
of Auxerre are 40 francs the maid of 280 
litres, to 800 and 850. 

“ These wines may be arranged in three 
classes: The first is made from the black 
Pineau grape alone; it has a good color, 
and agreeable bouquet, with strength and 
spirit, and yet does not injure the head or 
stomach. In this class may be placed the 
following wines in their order of superic»’i- 
ty: Cbainette, Migraine, Clairion, Bivins, 
Quetard, Pied de Hat, Chapotte, Judas, 
Boussicat, Kosoir, Champeau, the lies. 
These wines are produced on 130 hectares 
of land. Hence may be judged the vast 
variety of species. They bring from 300 
to 400 francs the muid; the mean price is 
about 350 francs. In the communes of 
Irancy and Cravant wine is produced. 
Palotte, worth about 90 francs ^e hecto¬ 
litre, and much esteemed. 

**This district produces red wines still 
lower in price. The second class of wines 

made from the grapes called 
ronuiin, and plant du Roi^ alone or mingled. 
Of this class the Tretseau alone is the su¬ 
perior kind; the wine sells for 36 francs 
the hectolitre. The third class is made 
from the vine Gamay or Garnet^ and is on 
that account a common wine, strongly 
colored, but cold. It is remarkable that 
this wine, mingled with white wine, be¬ 
comes sooner ripe than in its natural state. 
Of the white wines of the Yonne, the best 
class is produced from the Pineau blanc. 
The chief of these is Chablis. If this wine 
is the product of a favorable year it should 
be very white. It is a dry wine, diuretic, 
and tastes flinty. The best wines of Cha¬ 
blis stand in the following order: first, Val 
Mur; secondly, Vauxdesir; thirdly, Gre- 
nouille; fourthly, Blanchot; fifthly, Mont- 
de-Milieu, forming together about fifty- 
five hectares of vineyards. These wines 
sell in the common run of the seasons at 
from 250 to 300 francs the muid. 

“ The third class of white wines is the 
product of the Plant rerf, grown in a bad 
aspect and soil, and brings about 23 francs 
the hectolitre. 

The white wines of the first quali^ do 
not keep so well as the red. The first 
class of red wines is often kept in the wood 
for more than three years after bottling. 
It is excellent after it has remained a year 
in bottle, and will keep good for ten yoars 


more. The white wines are perfect at 
three or four years old, but are subject to 
get thick as they acquire age. In tbs 
wine districts of the Yonne the wines are 
racked twice the first year, and not again 
except just before they are sold. They 
are never fined except for bottling. The 
vineyards of Availlon produce three dis¬ 
tinct qualities of wine: the first delicate, 
fine, spirituous, and good, bringing 50 
francs the hectolitre; secondly, a wine of 
ordinary qualitt', bringing 40 francs; third¬ 
ly, common wines, worth very little. The 
best wines of Availlon are those from 
Rouvres, Annay, Month5ch5rin, Monlaute, 
Clos de V5zeley, and Clos de Givry. Wines 
which form the ordinary wines of rich fam¬ 
ilies are Vault, Valloux, ChampgachoC, 
Thurot, Girolles, and Etandes. These 
wines are treated very nearly the same as 
in Auxerre prior to bottling. The Champ- 
gachot is liable to a singular disease. In 
spite of racking, and all the care taken, 
it is sometunes loaded, in spring, with a 
cloudiness, which changes its taste and 
hue. In this state they are careful not to 
disturb it, and it soon works itself dear 
and of a good color It is rarely better 
than after this sickness, which never hap 
pens but once. Some of the growers «• 
pleased to see the wine put on this appear 
ance. The best wines of the arrtnidisee- 
ment of Poigny do not fetch more than 40 
francs the hectolitre. In the arrondisse- 
ment of Sens there are wines that bring 
about 60, such as that of Paron, but the 
quantity is small. The arrondissement of 
Tonnerre merits attention for its wines. 
The vines are planted on calcareous slopes, 
differing in aspect. Those of the so^ 
east and south are very good; such as bear 
a southwest aspect are ^so much esteem¬ 
ed, and give the best wine. Of this Utter 
aspect is the vine-ground from Tronchor 
to Epineuil inclusively, where the moat 
distinguished wines are grown, such as 
of Pr6aux; Perrihres, des Poches, and oth¬ 
ers, particularly Olivotte, in the comlniine 
of Dannemoine. The wines of Tonnerre, 
of the finest kind, fetch 90 francs the hecto¬ 
litre, on an average; and the other kinds, 
in gradation, from 60 to 35. The wine of 
Olivotte, one of the best, has a good flavor, 
is fine, and of excellent color, but it lacks 
the true bouquet unless in very favorable 
years. The communes which finmisb the 
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bwt winea are Tonnerre, Epineuil, Danne- 
DMine, Ibr the fine red wines; those of 
tke second and third qualities are grown 
at Molosine, St. Martin, ^eur}', and Vezin- 
nes. White wines are grown in the com- 
maiies of Tronchoj', Hey, B4ra, Viviers, 
rttser, Roffey, Serigny, and Vezannes. 
Those of Grize, in the commnne of Epi- 
neol, as well as that of Tonnerre, and, above 
all. of V’anmorillon, in the commune of 
Jonay, are distinguished. These wines 
aw treated in making as in the Cote d’Or, 
and will keep good in bottles from five to 
ten years. The department of the Saone 
and I/>ire is the other division of ancient 
Bargandy. The quality of its wines is 
by no means equal to those of the Cote 
d’Or or the Tonne, and they arc, tbere- 
fow, the Burgundies of the less opulent 
classes. These wines differ in prices: the 
vrondissement of Macon famishes red 
wines, for example, to the extent of 4849 
hectolitres, at 60 francs the hectolitre, and 
219,782 hectolitres, of varying quali^, at 
intermediate prices, down to 16. There 
ue excellent wines in quality between 
those of Burgundy and the Rhone, which, 
•t 6 or 7 years old, are in their prime age. 
They drink, with water, better than any 
other wines. Lyons is a great consumer 
of these wines. The wines of the com- 
mone of Romaneche, called Les Tbooreins, 
*•11 for 56 francs; La Chapelle de Guin- 
chsy, Davayh, Creuze Noire, St Amour, at 
diimnt prices, down as low as 25 francs. 
The white wines of the first class, such as 
Pottilly, are of superior quality, and better 
•dapt^ for carriage than the red, but the 
^ntntity made is much less. They sell at 
^ francs; Faiss5 at 47; Solutrd, Chain- 
Loche, Vinzelles, Vergisson, Salomay, 
Chtrnay, Pieire-clos still lower. The an- 
nnal value of the wine does not increase 
in conseqnence of the goodness of the qual- 
it.r. The wines of Burgundy are gener¬ 
ally dearest in years when their quality is 
wdifferent This has given rise to the 1 
proverb among the wine-growers, Vin vert^ 
^ cker — ‘tart wine, dear wine.* The 
roason of this Is, that the good quality of 
the wine always accompanies abundant 
fears, and the reverse. The cultivation 
of the vine in these districts has been very 
ffliwh improved of late. The quantity of 
produced is also more considerable. 
The system in the Maconnais is for the 


most part a division of the produce be^ 
tween proprietor and cultivator. The Vig- 
ncrons here are a sober, economical, re¬ 
spectable class of men. The hectare of 
vines, or about two acres and a quar¬ 
ter English, represents a capital of 5000 
or 6000 francs. Not less than 40,000 or 
50,000 hectolitres might be sent out of tho 
district, were wine demanded to that ex¬ 
tent. Of other red wines, the little Cor- 
tin, named Moulin-h-vent, produces a light 
and delicate species, but it most be drank 
in the second or third year. It will not 
keep beyond the tenth. The wine of 
Davayh ameliorates best by age. It may 
bo drank in the second year, and will keep 
till the twentieth. It approaches nearest 
tho wines of C^te d’Qr in excellence, 
though considered but an ordinary wine. 
When it is kept some time, it rises superi¬ 
or to the class denominated ordinary in 
the common sense of the word. The white 
wines of Pouiily rank superior to any of 
the red wines of the Maconnais. In good 
years they rival the first products of tho 
French soil, and compete with the best 
wines of Champagne, Burgundy, or the 
Bordelais, according to the inhabitants of 
the Mibsonnais. Their characteristic is the 
nutty taste they leave on the palate. At 
one year old they drink smooth and agrees 
able, after which they much resemble dry 
Madeira both in color and strength. They 
will keep a long while. The wine of Fuisso 
does not taste of the nut like Pouiily, but 
has a flinty flavor; is fine and delicate. 
It becomes more spirituous by age. The 
wines of Solutr5 are more like those of 
Pouiily than Fuiss^, but are inferior. 

** These and the other white wines enu¬ 
merated before are often sparkling or 
mausseux of their own accord in the first, 
and sometimes the second year, when bot¬ 
tled in March. They keep long and well. 
The red wines keep a good while in wood; 
but the white are bottled in the month of 
March of the first year. They are twice 
racked and fined only six days before bot¬ 
tling. In Antun there are three qualities 
I of wines. The best is called Maranges; 
it is left in wood three years, bottled the 
fourth, and keeps well. Its mean price is 
76 francs. The second quality of wine is 
that of Sangeot, and, indeedy sdl the wines 
of Dezize, except Maranges. These are 
ordinaiy wines, and botU^ at three years 
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of age; will keep twenty. They increase 
in quality by age, and become from vins 
d'ordinaire to be vins d'entremits. The 
mean price is 35 francs the hectolitre. The 
wines of Chalons admit of the same divi¬ 
sions in qnali^ as those of Autun. The 
best wines are from the noirien grape, and 
the best of the first growth fetch 66 francs, 
and of the second growth 44 francs. These 
wines have a fine and delicate taste ; they 
please by their agreeable odor and aroma. 
In the ordinary wines the aroma is not 
present, still they are pleasant drinking- 
of their class. The better ordinary wines 
of Chalons increase in value by age, aug¬ 
menting a fourth in price every year they 
are kept. A bottle of the finest wine 
fetches from 2 to 3 francs. In the arron- 
dissements, the produce of which is not 
here detailed, the mean price of the hecto¬ 
litre is from 20 to 24 francs. Such are 
these wines, the most perfect ever grown, 
and yet the care taken of them by the 
maker from the press to the bottle is by 
no means equal to that taken of Cham¬ 
pagne. Nature and the site, with the ob¬ 
servance of a very simple and common 
process, are all that are demanded to bring 
to its present perfection the first red wine 
in the world. 

“ The secret of the excellence of Bur¬ 
gundy depends upon unknown qualities in 
^e soil, which are develniied only in par¬ 
ticular places, often in th3 same vineyard, 
at all events within a very narrow di^ct. 
Whatever be the cause, F mnee has in these 
wines a just cause for boast, and a staple 
in which she has never been excelled. 
While much is owing to the climate and 
aspect, it is evident that the peculiar char¬ 
acteristics of Burgundy depend least upon 
the art or labor of man, since wines inferior 
in quality receive as much or more of his 
attention than those of Burgundy. There 
is very little of the first class of these 
wines exported from France, in this re¬ 
spect differing frrom Champagne, where 
the best finds its way into foreign coun¬ 
tries. There are several reasons for this, 
and among the foremost the small quan¬ 
tity produced, which the French, who are 
choice in wines, know very well how to 
distinguish, but which foreign merchants 
very rarely do. As good a price can be 
obtained in France for the highest class 
of Burgundy, such as Roman5e-ContI, of 
252 


which only a dozen pieces are annual!t 
made, or for La Tache, as can be obtain^ 
any where. The first of these wines, be¬ 
ing grown upon less than four acres of 
land, is not beyond the supply of the Paru 
market; and to the ^cond, grown upon a 
I spot of ground of about six acres, the same 
I remark will apply. The genuine Chsm- 
I bertin is a scarce wine with the foreigner. 

I The other wines of the first class of Bur¬ 
gundy are, therefore, substituted for these 
to the stranger almost universally. This 
is, however, of less consequence, when U 
is considered that very few persons, except 
those of the best taste habitually acquaint¬ 
ed with them, can discern the diflimncc. 
In wholesomcness, and every essenbal 
quality to the ordinary drinker, they arc 
equal to the first growths. To recapitu¬ 
late the wines of the Cote d’Or, the finest 
Burgundies of the Cote de Nuits are, Ko- 
man^e-Conti, La Tache, Chambertin, Ko- 
man^e St. Vivant, Richebourg, Nuits, St 
George’s, Clos-Vougeot, Pr6mmux, Voenes, 
and La Perricre. Of the Cote de Beaune, 
Chambolle, Musigny, Volnay, Ponurd, 
Beaune, Savigny, Aloxe, Aloxe de Cortin. 
Of the Cote de Challonais, Yosnes, Morey, 
Santenot, St. Aubin, Maranges. These are 
the three first and finest qualities among 
red wines. Of white, the celebrated Moot- 
Rachet takes the first place, then the 
Goutte d’Or and Gendvri^res of Menrsiult 
The red wines of the second class shore 
are many of them a little inferior to the 
first. The first class of the wines of the 
Yonne comprises those called Olivettee, 
near Tonnerre. and Perricre. Those of 
Anxerre have been enumerated in a pre¬ 
ceding page, to which, in the second dase, 
may be annexed the wines of EpineoiULea 
Poebes, Hante Perrihre, Irancy, Dsnne- 
moine, and Conlanges la Vinense. The 
white wines of the first class are Chablu. 
Tonnerre, Le Clos, Yanxdesir. The first 
class of Burgundies in the Sa6ne and Loire 
are Moulin-h-vent, Torins, and Cbenas. 
The second class comprise Fleuri, Chspelle 
de Bois, and, in short, all the district of 
Romanhehe.” The buffet at the station of 
Lyons is very fine, and the landlord, M. 
Paul, is a liberal wholesale dealer in wines. 

After leaving Dijim we pass Uie Vomtoi 
station, renowned for its celebrated wines, 
described by Mr. Redding. We next psss 
Aints, a town of3000 inhabitants; itiwiiMBi 
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described above, were rendered fomous as 
&r back as 1676 by I^uis XIV., wh(MM 
physician prescribed their use exclusively, 
for the purpose of restoring; liis health. 

Btcame^ a town of 12,000 inhabitants, 
ifefe/ da France^ fair. It contains a fine 
hospital, founded in 1443; a public library 
of 10,000 volumes; it has manufactures 
of cloth, leather, and casks. Its principal 
trade, however, is in the wines of Burgun¬ 
dy, nearly 100 of the leading mercantile 
bouses being engaged in that business. 
Over 40,000 butts are annually exported. 
Mooge, the celebrated mathematician and 
favorite of Napoleon, was bom here. 

Ckdon-wrSaSnej as its name indicates, 
h rituated on both banks of the Saone; 
it contains 20,000 inhabitants. There is 
Bothing in this town worth seeing. Here 
the Gmal du Centre connects the Loire to 
the Saone. Hotels, da Parc and 
U, Trtii raisons. There is a granite col- 
Dnm supposed to be a relic of the Roman 
period, an obelisk to the memory of Napo¬ 
leon, and a fountain with a statue of Nep- 
tiQM. The town has a school of design 
uid I public library containing 10,000 vol- 
tines. The Hospital of St. Laurent, which 
is situated on an island in the Saone, is an 
admirably managed institution, as well as 
tbit of St. Louis. There is also a theatre, 
public baths, and college^ manufactories of 
vitcbes, jewelry, and linen, and exports a 
Itfgs quantity of wine, timber, and char¬ 
coal. The famous Al^lard died here in 
1142; he was buried at the Abbey of St. 
Marcel, but was afterward removed to Par¬ 
aclete. Steamers go down the SaOne to 
Lyons daily in five or six hours. 

ifacoa, situated on the left bank of the 
Saone: population 19,000: Hotel de VEu~ 
decidedly the best house here. The 
pn^rietor is a grower of the celebrated 
Macon wine called “TAorm.” The chief 
edifices are the Hotel de VUle^ cathedral, 
and old episcopal palace. Passengers for 
^eva, Switzerlimd, via Bourges, Point 
d’Ain, here change cars. This is the most 
direct road to enter Switzerland. 

LgonSj situated at the confluence of the 
Rhone and Saone: population 323,954. The 
principal hotels are Grand Hotel de Lycn^ 
Rue Imperiale, first class in every respect, 
and Grand HM CoUety No. 60 Rue Impe¬ 
riale and No. 99 Roe de lTmp4iatrice, near 


Place Louis-le-Grand—good honse, prices 
reasonable. Lyons is the centre of man¬ 
ufactures in France, and the second city 
in the empire in point of size and pop¬ 
ulation. It is of great antiquity. Un¬ 
der the Latin name of Lugdunum, it was 
the capital of Celtic Gaul; in modem 
times, its share in the horrors of the Revo¬ 
lution, where it was one of the chief scenes 
of the Jacobin excesses, has aided in giv¬ 
ing it notoriety. Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton has rendered its name endnringly pop¬ 
ular in connection with scenes of an oppo¬ 
site and more attractive kind. 

Along the banks of the Rhone and the 
Saone are magnificent quay's; and the city 
possesses many fine public edifices which 
we will notice in detail. It is, however, 
for the most part closely built, with narrow 
and dirty streets, the usual characteristics 
of a manufacturing town. The regenera¬ 
ting hand, however, of the present Empe¬ 
ror is visibly displaying itself. Lyons is 
the chief seat of the silk manufacture, in¬ 
cluding that of velvets, satins, and other 
varieties of the same fabric, but the present 
number of silk looms is much below what 
it was at a former time, prior to the exten¬ 
sive porsuit of this branch of industry by 
Zurich and other places qn the Continent, 
as well as the fuller development among 
the manufactures of England. There are 
in Lyons considerable factories for the prod¬ 
uce of cotton, woolen, and other goods, 
besides gold lace, jewelry, and other arti¬ 
cles. 

To obtain a topographical view of Lyons, 
and at the same time a very beautiftil sight, 
the traveler bad better m^e the ascent of 
the heights of Fourvi^res: in reaching them 
from the H6tel de Lyon, you pass the Hos- 
jntaX of AnHquUiesy built on the site of the 
Roman palace where Clandins and Caligula 
both were bom. On the top of the heights 
stands the church of Nikre Dame de Four- 
viere, surmounted with a dome on which 
stands a colossal copper figure of the Vir¬ 
gin. The church contains numerous of¬ 
ferings to the Virgin, whose intercession 
saved Lyons from being devastated by 
cholera. Close to the chnrch an enterpris¬ 
ing individual has built a tower which 
stands over 600 feet above the bed of the 
Saone, and on clear days Mont Blanc, 100 
miles off, is often seen. Immediately be¬ 
hind Fourvihres stands the eburch of St, 
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Jranie^ of no importance in itself, but erect¬ 
ed on the spot where that cruel tyrant, 
Septimius Severus, in the year 202, caused 
the massacre of nearly 20,000 Christians 
who had met here to pray. Their bodies 
were thrown into the vaults underneath 
the church. The museum contains several 
fine pictures by some of the best masters. 
The principal picture in the galler}' is the 
Ascension^ by Perugino, master of Raphael. 
There are also a number by Rubens, Guer- 
cino, Teniers, and Palmo Vecchio. There 
are also some specimens of Roman antiqui¬ 
ty, foremost among which are the bronze 
tables on which is carved a speech of 
Claudius, a native of Lyons, delivered be¬ 
fore the Roman Senate in A. D. 48. Among 
the celebrated persona bom in Lyons was 
Jacquard, inventor of the silk-loom. There 
is a very fine portrait of him in the picture- 
gallery ; also one in the School of Degign^ 
or Institution de la Martinih'e; the latter is 
produced by the loom, and is in Imitation 
of an engraving. Lyons also contains a 
Museum of Natural History^ well filled in 
all its various departments, and a public 
library containing 10,000 volumes. Be¬ 
fore the siege of Lyons it contained nearly 
100,000; after the city was taken, the be¬ 
siegers turned the library into a barrack, 
and insisted in using the books only for 
fuel. The H6tel de ViUe is rendered histor¬ 
ically of great importance. It was here 
the Revolutionary Tribunal sat after the 
siege of Lyons, consisting of Coutbon, 
Fouch6, and Collot d’Herbois. The last 
named, who was chief of those tyrants, had 
been an actor, and had been hissed off the 
stage at Lyons. Maddened at his recep¬ 
tion, he threatened the direst vengeance 
against the inhabitants; chance gave him 
the power; and the poor unfortunates were 
executed at the rate of a hundred per day. 
The guillotine being too tedious for the ex¬ 
ecution of both innocent and guilty, they 
were tied to a cable, sixty at a time, and 
cannon loaded with grape-shot were dred 
along the line; after over 2000 persons 
were butchered in this manner, the city 
was razed to the ground. 

Lyons is well fortided by detached forts I 
in a circle round the town: the most im- < 
portant are the heights of St, Croixy of 
Fourvi^s, and Croix-Rousse; the last stands 
above the suburbs of that name, which are 
principally inhabited by silk-weavers, who 
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live in houses of immense height, in nar¬ 
row, dirty streets. This suburb is the hot¬ 
bed of insurrection, teeming with tuibiK 
lence and sedition; nearly all the riots 
and revolts in Lyons sprung from this 
quartier: there are over 30,000 silk-weav¬ 
ers in Lyons, all of whom are, physically 
considered, an inferior set of men, and are 
genenilly exempt from mUitary duties on 
that account. Thej' do not work in large 
factories as with us, but the employer 
gives out the raw silk to the weavers and 
dyers. This manufacture of silk was first 
established at Lyons about the middle of 
the 16th century. The Conseil des Pntd- 
hommes^ alluded to in our description of 
Paris, is here brought into requisition with 
very benedcial effect, in settling difficul¬ 
ties arising between master and man. Om¬ 
nibuses traverse the town in every direc¬ 
tion, and voitures stand on the principal 
places: where the names of the streets are 
written in black, the streets nm parallel 
with the two rivers, and when in yellow, 
at right angles. Steamers on the Rhone 
leave daily for Avignon and Arles, leaving 
from Place Belcour, on the right bank of 
the Rhone; but take the railway by all 
means. The sceneiy of the river can be 
seen just as well frt>m the care by sitting 
on the right-hand side, the road skirting 
the river on its left. 

Viennej a very ancient town, anterior 
even to Lyons, contains 20,000 inhabitants: 
hotel Table Ronde. It was made the me¬ 
tropolis of the Viennoise by the Romans, 
and was the capital of the drst kingdom of 
Burgundy, and the residence of the dau¬ 
phin. It has a Gothic cathedral, and nu¬ 
merous ancient remains, among which is 
the CVistfe of Salomon^ supposed by some to 
be the prison of Pilate, he having been 
banished from Rome to Vienna, in Gaul, 
after his return from Jerusalem. I^ 
Clement V. and Philippe le Bel here held a 
council in 1311, and almlished the Order of 
the Templars. 

Our next place of any importance is, aft- I 
er passing the village of St. Vallier, the 
Chateau de Ponsas, where it is said Pontius 
Pilate committed suicide by throwing him¬ 
self from a rock! Nearly at the mouth of 
the River Doux, on our left, before we ar¬ 
rive at Tain, we perceive a small conical 
hill. Tradition says that an inhabitant 
of the town of Condrieu determined to 
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tarn hermit, and established his cell on 
the (op of this hill: he amused his leisure 
hours by breaking the stones and rocks 
which surrounded bis dwelling, and plant- 
ing among them some Adne-slips of^he 
Vionnier species from Condrieu. The 
Shiraz was afterward introduced. It suc¬ 
ceeded to admiration: the hermit^s exam¬ 
ple was copied by others, and the sterile 
hill side was soon converted into a vine- 
rard of about 300 acres, which produces 
the celebrated white and red wines known 
as the Hennkage. The real Hermitage 
wiD not keep more than 20 5 'ears without 
altering: that of the first class is not bot¬ 
tled for 4 or 5 years; it is generally sold 
at that age for exportation; its average 
imoe on dhe spot is about 80 cents the bot¬ 
tle. The quantity produced is about 63,000 
gallons, including every quality. A large 
quantity of the first quality is sent to Bor¬ 
deaux to mix with the best qualities of 
claret, which gives the claret body, and fits 
it for exportation. The white Hermitage 
is made of white grapes only, and is di¬ 
vided into three qualities. This is the 
finest white wine France produces, and lit¬ 
tle or none of the first quality is exported. 
Ihe French value it highly. The second 
quality b generally passed off as the first 
to the foreigner, and figures as such in the 
list of the foreign merchant: its color 
shonld be a straw yellow, its odor like that 
of no other known wine. It is of a rich 
taste, between that of the dry and luscious 
^nes. It is often in a state of fermenta¬ 
tion for two years, but is never delivered 
to the consumer, if it can be avoided, until 
fermentation is complete. The quantity 
of real white Hermitage does not exceed 
120 tierces, or 8400 gallons annually. It 
keeps much longer than the red, even to 
the extent of a century, without the least 
deterioration; though after 25 or 30 years 
old it assumes somewhat of the character 
of certain old Spanish wines, and its aroma 
and taste undergo a change. 

VaUnee contains 20,142 inhabitants. It 
b surroonded by orchards, vineyards, and 
woods, and inclosed by walls. Principal 
hotel, de Poke, It was formerly the capi¬ 
tal of Valentinois, and Louis XII. created 
it into a dukedom for Cesar Borgia. Its 
principal edifices are a cathedral, contain¬ 
ing the tomb of Pope Pins VI., barracks, 
court- house, citadel, and theatre. The 


principal occupation of its inhabitants b 
the reeling and throwing of silk. 

A short distance east from Valence is 
the village of St. Perey, noted for its very 
excellent red and white wines, and are 
considered some of the very best of the 
Rhone wines. The sparkling St Perey 
is a much sweeter and more wholesome 
wine than Champagne, its sweetness being 
derived from the natui^ juice'of the grape. 
The red St. Perey derives its color from 
the skin of the grape, which is of a deli¬ 
cate rose tint. The Grand Mousseaux 
of St. Perey ranks equal to the first-class 
Champagne. 

Avignon, situated on the left bank of the 
Rhone, contains a population of 36,407. 
Principal hotels Ao^noa and rparojTe. The 
ancient city of the Popes, whose residence 
it was for half a century, and under whoso 
jurisdiction it remained for nearly 400 
years. Their palace is now used as a mil¬ 
itary barracks. The city is surrounded 
by lofty walls, surhionnted with battle¬ 
ments and flanked by watch-towers. Its 
chief edifices are the Cathedral of Nkre 
Dame dee Doms^ which contains the tomb 
of Pope Jean XXII. In one of the chap¬ 
els there is a statue of the Virgin by Pra- 
dier; the Church of the Cordeliers, in which 
Petrarch’s Laura was buried, the Hotel 
des Invalidcs, a theatre recently built, and 
the Hotel Crillon. There are many Ro¬ 
man ruins, and the remains of a magnifi¬ 
cent bridge liuilt by the Popes. Avignon 
has many important scientific and literary 
establbhments, a botanic garden, and mu¬ 
seum of antiquities. It is the centre of 
the madder districts of France- the culti¬ 
vation of which is very general. It con¬ 
tains founderies, forges, and numerous 
printing establbhments. The museum con¬ 
tains many objects of great interest to the 
antiquarian. In the picture-gallery, where 
there are a number of very fine paintings, 
there b a bust of Horace Vemet, the great 
marine painter, by Thorwaldsen. The 
library has flearly 60,000 volumes. The 
Palace of the Popes is rich in historical as¬ 
sociations. Here “the redeemer of bright 
centuries of shame,” the immortal tribune 
Rienzi, was confined a prisoner, chained 
in a vault in the dungeon, until liberated 
through the intercession of his friend Pe¬ 
trarch the poet, who was entertained here 
as a guest. From Avignon to Vaucluse 
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is a very interesting excursion to visit the 
haunts of Petrarch. The trout at the lit¬ 
tle inn are exquisite. 

ArUSy a river-port situated on the left 
bank of the principal branch of the Rhone; 
contains about 6,367 inhabitants. Prin¬ 
cipal hotel, du Nord. This town is princi- 
celebrated for its amphitheatre and 
other Roman antiquities. The amphithe¬ 
atre is 459 feet long and 338 wide. It has 
five corridors and 43 rows of seats, and 
was capable of holding 25,000 people. It 
was excavated in 1830. It was used as a 
fortress in the middle of the eighth centu¬ 
ry by the Saracens at the time they were 
expelled from the city by Charles Martel. 
The town is inclosed with old walls. Its 
streets are narrow and intricate, and houses 
mostly old and mean; but it has some spa¬ 
cious quays, and Several good squares. 
Around the Palace Royalc are a handsome 
town hall, the CcUhedrcd of St. Trophimus, 
This saint was said to have been a disciple 
of St. Paul, and here it was the first cross 
was planted. The cathedral contains some 
very good statuary. Here also is an an¬ 
cient theatre, in which was discovered the 
celebrated “Venus of Arles,” now in the 
Museum of the Louvre. Arles is the en> 
trepot for goods passing iVom Marseilles 
and Lyons. It is also noted for being the 
birthplace of Constantine the Younger, 
and ^o seat of many celebrated councils. 
The most important was held in 814, at 
which the Donatista were condemned. 

Marseilles, the commercial capital of 
France, and for a long time possessed of 
the most important share in the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. Its quays are very 
magnificent, and its harbor is always 
crowded with the shipping of Southern 
nations. It contains a population of 
300,131 souls. 

^incipal hotel, and one of the best in 
France, is the Grand Uoiel de Marseilles^ 
recently erected, and fitted up with all the 
comforts of which the best-class Ameri¬ 
can hotels can boast; and, although every 
thing is first class, the prices are reason¬ 
able, and both landlords and servants po¬ 
lite. The hotel is situated in the most eli¬ 
gible and beautiful position in Marseilles 
(the Rue de Noailles, which is a continua¬ 
tion of Canncbierc), between the railroad 
station and the steam-boat wharf. The 
splendid apartments are in suits or sepa¬ 


rately, furnished in the most approved 
style of luxury and comfort. In addition 
to the handsome bedrooms, there are lieau- 
tiful drawing-rooms, lounging-rooms, read¬ 
ing-rooms, and bath-rooms. There is also 
an improvement which our American ho¬ 
tels might imitate with advantage, viz., 
on every floor, in the best position of the 
house, there is a public reception-room, 
where, if a party b traveling together, or 
acquaintances are made on the journey, 
they can meet to talk over afiiiirs without 
descending to the lower floor. There is a 
fine table d’hote. The proprietors have 
been the principal hotel-keepers in Mar¬ 
seilles for the last seventeen years. 

Grand Hotel des Colonies b also a first- 
class establishment. These are the two 
best kept houses in Marseilles. 

Marseilles was founded by the Phoeni¬ 
cians 600 years before Christ, and served 
as a refuge for them from the vengeance 
of Cyrus. It soon became the entrepot 
of all the surrounding countries; founded 
many fine colonics; W'as long celebrated 
for the cultivation of letters and arts; pre¬ 
served its liberty under the Romans, and 
often acted os an independent republic; 
but it has left but few traces of its ancient 
wealth and grandeur. These consbt of a 
few fragments of sculpture, and a few Greek 
inscriptions. The harbor is the most coin* 
mercial in France, and capable of contain¬ 
ing 1200 vessels. Its entrance, which ad¬ 
mits only one vessel at a time, is defended 
by two hills, surmounted by the forts St 
Jean and St. Nicolas, and the road is de¬ 
fended by the fortified islands Chateau 
d’lf, Pom6guc, and Ratoneau. The num¬ 
ber of vessels that arrive and depart from 
Marseilles in the coarse of the year b over 
25,000. The connection of Algiers to 
France has given a vciy' great impetus to 
the prosperity of Marseilles, as it monopo¬ 
lizes nearly the whole of the trade of t^ 
colony. Marseilles suffered severely fri>m 
the ravages of the plague in 1720. Ovw 
one half the population of the town was 
sw'ept away. The scourge lasted the whole 
summer. It was from here St. Louis sail¬ 
ed with an immense fleet of g.illey8—all 
of w'hkh Marseilles furnished—on the cru¬ 
sade. Marseilles has been the birth-place 
of several very celebrated persons, among 
whom are M. Thiers, historian and ex¬ 
premier, son of a blacksmith; the astron* 
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omer I^heas, the preacher Mascaron, and 
the sculptor Puget It was united to the 
crown of France by Louis XI. in 1481. 
The public garden of Marseilles is very 
beautiful; by no means fail to take a drive 
or a walk to it. A new and magnificent 
museum, equal to any in Europe, will soon 
be finished, which will add much to the 
attractions of the city. New and beauti¬ 
ful buildings are being erected on every 
side, and the master mind which governs 
the country is seen in every direction, 
f The principal churches are St, Victor Char- 
I treaax and XStre-Dame de la Garde. A 
fcw days may be well spent in seeing Mar¬ 
seilles. 

Steamers leave Marseilles daily or week¬ 
ly to nearly every port on the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The prind^ line is that of the 
French Messageries Maritime Company. 
The^* have one line of steamers that sail 
direct to Constantinople, stopping only at 
Messina and Athens; one line direct to 
Alexandria, in Egypt, stopping at Messi¬ 
na and Palermo; one line to Naples, stop¬ 
ping only at Civita Vecchia; a line to 
Naples, stopping at Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Civita Vecchia; also a line to Algiers. 
The company employ nearly sixty steam¬ 
ers, and the time is so admirably arranged 
tliat they all connect at different points. 
They also have a line from Alexandria, 
Egypt, to Constantinople, stopping at Jaf¬ 
fa, ^irout, Tripoli, Alexandretta, Rhodes, 
and Smyrna; also a line direct to Con¬ 
stantinople. These are decidedly the best 
boats, and their table dhSte is excellent 
The company publish a small book, giving 
the names of ^e different boats, their time 
of stsirting, and fares from all the different 
pointa, which is of incalculable benefit to 
the traveler; they may be obtained gratis 
at the Company’s office in Paris or Mar- 
aeillea. As the fare and time of sailing 
is changeable, it is bad policy to insert any 
done in a work of this description. The 
author was once kept waiting in Marseilles 
three days on account of following implic¬ 
itly an English guide-book. Travelers to 
Spain, not wishing to return to Paris, 
generally take steamers from Marseilles. 
They leave here weekly for Barcelona, 
Valencia, Alicante, and Algiers. 

F"ram MareeilUs to Nice: distance, 155 
milea; time, 6 hours 80 minutes; fare, 27 
fra. 45 c. To Toahn^ 86 miles. 


Toulon is the great naval arsenal of 
France on the Mediterranean, and second 
only to Brest in the empire. It contains 
about 71,126 inhabitants. Principal ho¬ 
tel, Croix de Make. It is strongly forti¬ 
fied, defended by a double line of bastion- 
ed fortifications, and strengthened by forts 
on the adjacent heights. The French con¬ 
sider it impregnable. Around the harbor 
are magazines and arsenals, ship-building 
docks, rope and sail works. Toulon was 
originally a Roman colony; it was taken 
by the Constable of Bourbon in 1524, and 
by Charles V. in 1536. It was taken by an 
English expedition in August, 1793, com¬ 
manded b}' Sir Sidney Smith; but the 
5000 British troops being inadequate to 
garrison so vast an extent of works, and 
the important pass of Ollioulcs—the Only 
approach to the city on the west—being 
left unguarded, it was entered by 50,000 
mad Republicans, reeking with the gore 
of the inhabitants of Marseilles and Lyons. 
Enraged that a place of so much import¬ 
ance should have been given up to the en¬ 
emy, they massacred all who came in their 
way, friends or enemies. Two hundred 
of their friends, the Jacobins, who had gone 
out to meet them, shared the same fate. 
Six thousand unfortunate victims were 
murdered by order of the Committee of 
Public Safety, of which Robespierre was 
at the head, notwithstanding the French 
General Dugommier, and Bonaparte, who 
was acting under him as lieutenant, pro¬ 
tested loudly against this wholesale mas¬ 
sacre. Fifteen thousand of tbeuinhabit- 
ants took advantage of the English fieet, 
embarking thereon. Here, 'at Toulon, 
young Bonaparte, for the first time in 
command, had an opportunity of display¬ 
ing his vast military genius in planning 
and directing the batteries on the heights 
of Br5gaillon, Evesca, and Lambert, which 
positions commanded all the forts held by 
the enemy. A few days after they opened 
their fire the British and Spanish fleets were 
standing out to sea. In 1707^ the English 
and Dutch fleets, and an Austrian and Sar¬ 
dinian army, bombarded the city, but were 
compelled to retire. The Mus4e de la Ma¬ 
rine and the Botanical Garden—the last is 
outside the town—are well worth a visit. 

Seven miles from Toulon is Hyere*. Ho¬ 
tel Des A mbaesadeura. Hyeres is one of the 
warmest, most sheltered, and popular win- 
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ter residences in the south of France. It 
is situated three miles from the sea, and 
is surrounded by lovely orange-gardens, 
vrhile the oliVe, vine, and palm-tree flour¬ 
ish in abundance. Every comfort neces¬ 
sary for the invalid may be found here. 
The Casino contains a club, news-rooms, 
assembly-rooms, and library, with elegant 
saloons for balls and reunions. The ex¬ 
cursions are numerous, horses and donkeys 
cheap, the latter only two francs per day. 
There are several Roman ruins in the vi¬ 
cinity—the city of Pomponia, the fountain 
of St, Salvador, etc., while the lovely villas 
peeping through the immense pine forests 
produce a most beautiful effect. 

Nice, which in the Greek means vic¬ 
tor}’, is beautifully situated on the Med¬ 
iterranean, with a flne southern aspect, 
protected from the chilling winds of the 
North by a spur of the Alps, which rises 
behind it like a gigantic amphitheatre. 
Since its annexation to France it has rap¬ 
idly improved, not only in population, 
which now (1870) amounts to 65,000, but' 
in every thing which tends to promote 
comfort and pleasure. The principal ho¬ 
tels are Grand Hotel Chauvin, Hotel d"A ngk- 
terre, Grand HMd, and H^l de France. 
The last, admirably conducted by Mr. Zun- 
del, is beautifully situated on the Quay 
Massena, near the Promenade Anglais, 
commanding a flne view of the sea; con¬ 
tains reception, smoking, and reading 
rooms, with English and American news¬ 
papers ; the proprietor and servants speak 
English The HUel d'AngleUrre has for a 
long time maintained its position as one of 
the best houses in Europe. The “Jardin 
des Plantes” and English Promenade are 
immediately opposite. The Chauxdn is an 
immense establishment, admirably con¬ 
ducted by the proprietor, Mr. Chauvin, 
who uses all his ability to make his guests 
comfortable. The Grand Hotel of Nice is 
a very large and elegant house, situated 
opposite the new square, containing splen¬ 
did reception, dining, and reading rooms, 
billiards, etc., and is well managed. The 
H6tel Mediterranee and Grand UM de la 
Paix are both flrst-class, good houses, the 
first situated on Promenade An^it, 


The climate of Nice is very regular, and 
the temperature, even in December, is sel¬ 
dom below fmzing-point in the middle of 
the night, while during the day the sun is 
often inconveniently warm. The sea¬ 
bathing is very good, and there are few 
places in Europe where the invalid had 
better make a winter's residence, while 
for families spending the winter in Europe 
it offers all the advantages of a capital in 
the matter of education; masters of lan¬ 
guages, of music, of design, of dancing, 
g}*mnastics, etc., are numerous. There is 
a public librar}’, museum, Italian opera, 
theatre, and numerous clubs. The city is 
surrounded by numerous elegant villas. 
Carriages and donkeys, to make the nu¬ 
merous excursions, are plentiful and cheap. 

The city of Nice is divided into three 
quarters, viz., the Old Town, the Haiior, 
and the Qaariier de la Croix. This last, 
in which is situated the principal hotels 
and lodgings inhabited by foreigners, is so 
called from a marble cross erected in ld38 
to commemorate the visit of Paul III., 
pope of Rome, who came to reconcile Fnm- 
cis I. of France with the Emperor Charles 
V. of Germany. Immediately oppoate 
this stands a monument to commemorate 
the visits of Pope Pius VII. in 1809 and 
1814. Here is situated the Public Garde* 
and the Promenade An^au, a very beauti¬ 
ful promenade facing the sea, where for 
three hours every afternoon may be seen 
all the fashions of the world, from the Em¬ 
press of all the Russias downw’ard. 

The climate and waters of Nice are 
noted for the cure of the following com¬ 
plaints ; Indigestion, Scrofula, Nervous 
AflTection, Paralysis, Neuralgia, all Lym¬ 
phatic Maladies, and diseases peculiar to 
females. 

The excursions and ancient ruins in 
the vicinity of Nice are quite numerous. 
To obtain a view of the lovely situation of 
Nice and the surrounding country, ascend 
to the top of the old chateau which is situ¬ 
ated at the back of the Old Town. 

A visit should be made to the house 
where the Italian patriot Garibaldi was 
born, July 4th, 1807; it is No. 4 Quay Cas¬ 
sini. Mass6na was also born in Nice, 
May Gth, 1758. No. 1 Rue de Villafranca 
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10 the house 'where Napoleon 1. lodged in 
17M; axHl No. 15 Rue Droite is the palace 
of the Emperor L4ificaris, who, when de¬ 
throned at Constantinople, fled to Nice in 
1 ^1, and resided with his daughter, who 
married one of the Grimaldi. 

One of the most important excursions 
from Nice is that to Monaco. In fact, you 
mi^t as well visit Koine and not see the 
pope, as Nice and not see Monaco. The 
kingdom of Monaco is the oldest and small¬ 
est in the world. For its age, the present 
prince is a descendant of the Grimaldi, of 
the iea/A century, who drove the Saracens 
from bis dominions. For its size, you can 
to-day shoot an arrow over it in any di- 
reetk>n ; yet ii. possesses a palace, 8hi{», 
a harbor, a newspaper, a patron saint 
(whose remarkable fete takes place on the 
27th of January), ramparts, cannon (? ), j 
me. i 

The prince leases the most beautiful 
portion of his dominions to a French com¬ 
pany, which luis built a most magnificent 
»»*d grand hotel. This company is 
the same which has done so much to im- ! 
proirW Hombnrg and other fashionable wa- | 
tering-places. The hotel is modeled after 
the Grand Hotel of Paris, with magnili- 
cent apartments, French cooking, table 
gfAJiTf and a la carle. The beautiful Bath 
Hon»e is situated at the port: here one 
both salt and fresh water bathing, 
temperature being the same during 
the winter as the months of June and July 
in Paris. The Casino is open during the 
entire with play-rooms, ball-rooms, 

<faincnng-rooms, and reading-rooms, with 
d.uly concerts. Steamers leave Nice sev- 
eml times each day; time, one hour. 

Visitors, if intending to take apartments 
in Nice, should consult a resident physi¬ 
cian, as the climate varks considerably in 
dififerent parts of the city. The best are 
Comiaandeur Pantaleone, M.D. (allopatb- 
who Is one of the first scholars in Eu¬ 
rope, and Dr. Montanari, homeopathic. 

The principal English and American 
druggists in Nice are Daniel & Co., Quai 
Msssena, who keep a good supply of first-' 
elass me^cines. j 

Near the Hotel Grand Bretagno may | 
be found a brabch of the celebrated Watch I 
astd Jewelry Manufacturing I’^taldishment I 
of P. Rejmaud & Co., of Geneva, noted ' 
both for the extensiveness of the business I 


and the beauty and value of the work. 
Here may be found large collections of 
enamel paintings, musical birds, etc., etc., 
at Geneva prices. Under the Grand Bre¬ 
tagne will be found a branch of the cele¬ 
brated house of Henry Capt of Geneva, 
where all his watches, jewelry, etc., can be 
obtained at the same prices as at Geneva. 

The excursions around Nice are rather 
limited, although the drives are numerous 
and delightful. The principal is that to 
the Franciscan monastery of CimeUa, about 

miles from Nice. The monastery stands 
on the site of the Roman town of Corneli- 
um. Ladies, however, are not permitted 
to enter. There are some remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre extant. The Cha¬ 
teau St.Andri^ 3^ miles from Nice, is an¬ 
other excursion; the view, however, is the 
same from both points. From Mt. Chev¬ 
alier, where are the remains of an ancient 
fort, a magnificent view is obtained. For 
particulars of the trip, see Index, Differ¬ 
ent Routes and Passes into Italy.” 

The town of Mentone^ with abont 6000 
inhabitants, is some 15 miles from Nice, on 
the road to Genoa. The two best hotels 
are the Victoria and Splendide, both beauti¬ 
fully situated near the sea, with fine gar¬ 
dens. This town is quite noted for the 
purity of its atmosphere, and is attracting 
much attention as a winter residence. A 
diligence leaves Nice for Mentone three 
tiroes each day. 

A short distance from Nice (one hour by 
rail), in a delightful position, is the town 
of Cannes, situated on a bay of the same 
name, noted for the salubrity of its atmos¬ 
phere, and for the fact that Bonaparte, oq 
his memorable return iVom Elba, landed in 
its vicinity. Principal hotels. Hotel Beau 
Site (lovely position, and finely managed), 
Splendid, and Hotel de Gray et d'Albion, 
both of which have beautiful gardens at¬ 
tached. 


ROUTE No. 10. 

From Parts to Strasbourg, by Epemay, 
j (he Champagne Wine District, Chdlons-sur- 
\ Marne, and Nancy. Distance, 310 miles; 

I trains daily in 10 hours. Fare, first class, 

' 5ri f. 

I Mt'HHx, a town of 9000 inhabitants, 25 
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miles from Paris, beautifully situated on 
the Marne. Principal hotel, Palais Royal. 
It is a tribunal of commerce; has a com¬ 
mercial college, with a library of 13,000 
volumes. It was taken by the English in 
1520, after a siege of five months: its Ca¬ 
thedral of St. Etietms is a magnificent Goth¬ 
ic edirice, containing a monument of Bos- 
suet, who was bishop of Meaux, and that 
of Philippe of Castile. The tovm does a 
large trade in grain and cheese. 

Chateau Thierry, a pleasant town of5000 
inhabitants, named from the vast castle, 
built on a bill, by the celebrated Charles 
Martel, in 720, for King Thierry IV.: it is 
the birthplace of the poet Jean de la Fon¬ 
taine, bom 1621; in the public walk there 
is a very fine marble statue erected to his 
memory. The Russians were kept a long 
time in check here, in 1814, in attempting 
to cross the bridge. 

Epemay, containing a population of8000 
inhabitants: it was formerly a fortified 
city; Hotel de V Europe. The town is kept 
neat and clean: it is the principal entrepot 
for Champagne wines, which are kept tat¬ 
tled in curious vaults excavated in the 
sandstone on which the town is built: 
they contain many millions of bottles. 

As wo are essentially a Champagne¬ 
drinking people, it will be well to devote 
a few pages descriptive of the different 
brands of Champagne, their price, and 
manner of preparation^ which we quote 
from Redding on Wines, the best author¬ 
ity: 

** In 1828 Rheims wine bore a price of 
10 livres only, while Beaune brought 28,^ 
In 1659, at the coronation of Francis II., 
Rheims wines were dearer than Burgundy; 
but the wines of the Lyonnais carried a 
still higher price. In 1561 these wines had 
risen In price. In 1571 there were nearly 
eight times increased beyond their former 
value. Champagne reached its present per¬ 
fection and estimation about 1610, at the 
coronation of Louis XIII. The oldest an¬ 
ecdote which the French possess relative 
to the excellence of Rheims wine dates 
as far back as 1397, when Vincesilaus, 
king of Bohemia and the Romans, on com¬ 
ing to France to negotiate a treaty with 
Charles VI., arrived at Rheims, and hav¬ 
ing tasted the wine of Champagne, it is to 
1)6 presumed for the first time, spun out his 
diplomatic errand to the longest possible 
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\ moment, and then gave up all that was re- 
I quired of him in order to prolong his star, 
I getting drunk on Champagne daily before 
. dinner. 

It is said that Francis I. of France, 
Pope Leo X., Charles V. of Spain, and 
Heniy'VIII. of England, had each of them 
a vineyard at Ay, their own property, and 
on each vineyard a small house occupied 
by a superintendent. Thus the genuine 
article was secured by each sovereign fet 
his own table. If this be true, it shoas 
pretty accurately the length of time that 
Champagne wine has been in esteem. The 
vineyards on the banks of the Marne are 
those which possess the highest character, 
producing most of the wine known by the 
general term of Champagne in other coun¬ 
tries. The wines are divided into those 
of the river and the mountain, the former 
being for the most part white. In a cli¬ 
mate so far north, these and other French 
wines bear remarkable evidences of human 
industry. In the south Nature does ev¬ 
ery thing, and man is idle. In the north 
man is the diligent cultivator, and he is re¬ 
warded in the deserved superiority of bis 
produce, and the estimation it justly hokk 

** Champagne wines are farther divided 
into sparkling (mousseux), demi-sparkling 
(demi-mousseux), and still wines (non 
mousseux). Some are white or strmw-cid- 
or, others gray, others rose-color, and some 
red. They are of a light quality in spirit 
the average of alcohol in Champagne wine 
in general, according to Mr. Brande, being 
but 12.61 per cent. 

**The entire quantity of wine made in 
Champagne, of all kinds, varies with the 
season, but the average may be takoi at 

I, 560,687 hectolitres, or 40,968,038 galkms, 
f^om 55,540 hectares, or 138,^0 acres, of 
vines. The department of the Marne is 
that in which the most famous of these 
wines are made. Tliere are 19,066 hec¬ 
tares of land devoted to the vine in the de¬ 
partment, though some say above 20,000, 
and of this number 110 are situated in the 
arrondissement of Chalons-snr-Manie,6856 
in that of Epemay, 425 in that of St. Menc- 
hould, 9029 in that of Rheims, and 2646 in 
that of Vitry sur Marne. The quantity 
of wine made in the whole depiutment, 
422,487 hectolitres, and the value aboot 

II, 235,897 francs. Of this sum, nearly 
four fifths in value arc made in the airoa- 
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difisements ofEpernaj and Rheims. Each 
h«ctare gives from 28 to 30 hectolitres. 
The ]m)duce has increased of late years, 
from the improved mode of cultivation. 
The quantity exported from the depart- 
meut B the best kind, and amounts to 
about 103,043 hectolitres annually; the 
residae is distilled or consumed by the in¬ 
habitants. The best red wines are sold in 
Belguim and the Rhenish provinces; the 
Sill^ goes to Paris and to England, and 
the sparkling wines not only over France, 
Imt the entire civilized world. For £n- 
gland, this wine b made more spirituous 
than that for-export to other countries, 
and it is valued here in proportion to its 
•xtreme effervescence in place of the con- 
trary, which, as all judges of the wine al- 
anr, is ^t recommendatory of it. That 
vhich gently sends up the gas in sparkles 
is to be preferred, and the finest of all is 
the still Vin du rci. None should be pur¬ 
chased in France which does not cost three 
hancs to the merchant on the spot. That 
of less price is good for little. The French 
meitiwnts of Paris and Meaux take near¬ 
ly all the wine grown in the arrondisse- 
went of Epemay. 

“The vintage of 1832 gave 480j000 hec¬ 
tolitres, viz., 50,000 in white sparkling 
or ^11, 310,000 common red, of middling 
quality, and 120,000 choice r^. 

*‘The annual consumption of Cham- 
pogBe wine in France was estimated at 
^000 bottles in 1836, but the quantity 
vas thought to be on the decline. The 
export was then reported to be, to En- 
and the East Indies, 467,000 bottles, 
^brmany 479,000, United States of Amer¬ 
ica 400,000, Russia 280,000, and Sweden 
ttd Denmark 30,000. 

“The mean price in the arrondisse- 
BMats of Chalons, St. Menehould, and Vit- 
which are inferior kinds, is about 16 
francs the hectolitre; those of Vitry bring 
francs, St. Menehould 15, and Chalons 
about 12. 

“Though in England most people un¬ 
derstand by Champagne only wine that ef¬ 
fervesces, this, as we have seen, is an error. 
There are many kinds of Champagne 
vine, but the best are those which froth 
slightly. They are improved in the drink¬ 
ing by ice, which tends to suppress the 
effervescence; the Sillery has no sparkle 
at alL Every connoisseur in wine will se- 


I lect wine of moderate effervescence, and 
such wine always carries the best price. 
When the glass is entirely filled with froth, 
on pouring out the contents of the bottle, 
the better qualities of the wine and spirit 
evaporate. The quantity of spirit in Cham¬ 
pagne, as we have seen, is but small, and 
the residue is a fiat, meagre fluid. 

“There is an exquisite delicacy about 
the wines of Champagne, which is more 
sensible to the foreigner than that which 
distinguishes the richest kinds of Burgun¬ 
dy to the taste of the French amateur. 
The French have terms for distinguishing 
different qualities in their wines, some of 
which can not be translated; but the term 
‘ delicate,’ or ‘ fine,* as applied to the wines 
of Champagne, the peculiar ‘ aroma,’ which 
remains in the mouth after tasting them, 
together with the ‘bouquet,’ which is un¬ 
derstood alone of the perfume, applying to 
the sense of smell, are terms pretty intel¬ 
ligible to Englishmen who are drinkers of 
French wines. 

“ It is on the banks of the Marne that the 
best effervescing wines are made, or, to fob 
low the French designation, in ‘ the vine¬ 
yards of the river.* We have already noted 
the general divisions of river and mountain 
wines, which are of some antiquity in char¬ 
acterizing the wines of this part of France. 
The French farther divide this district or 
vine-ground of Rheims into four general 
divisions, namely, the river-vineyard dis¬ 
trict, that of the mountain of Rheims, that 
of the estate of St. Thierry, and that of the 
valleys of Norrois and Tardenois. There 
are, moreover, one or two other spots which 
do not come into these divisions; one of 
them is on the side of a hill, northeast of 
Rheims. 

“The river district is situated on a cal¬ 
careous declivity, open to the south, at the 
foot of which runs the Marne, from Bis- 
seuil to the borders of the department of 
the Aisne. The chalk abounds here, min¬ 
gled with stones in the uppermost soil. 
The vines are as closely planted as possi¬ 
ble. On this declivity comes first in or¬ 
der the vine-ground of Ay, which produces 
on an average, year by year, about 4320 
hectolitres of red wine, valued at 60 francs 
the hectolitre, and 3392 hectolitres of white 
wine, at 130; also the vineyards of Mareuil 
and Dizy, yielding 8220 hectolitres of red, 
at 40 franca, and 1970 of white wine, at 
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110. These are the districts which pro¬ 
duce Champagne wines of the very first 
quality known. They are light and deli¬ 
cate, vinous, of the most agreeable taste, 
and preserve to a great age their virtues 
and effervescence. When these wines are 
destitute of the sparkling quality, they ri¬ 
val those of Sillery, os still Champagne, 
and are frequently preferred to Sillery, be¬ 
cause they are lighter and more luscious. 
The re^ wines of this quarter also keep 
well. It yet remains to account for cer¬ 
tain differences in wine of adjoining vine¬ 
yards met with here, with apparent]}' the 
same soil and exposure. 

The next vine-lands of this district in 
rank are those of Cumi^res and Hautvil- 
liers, which yield about 7130 hectolitres of 
red wine of the second quality, at 60 francs. 
Hautvilliers was the spot where Father 
Pfrignon, a Benedictine, first introduced 
the mixing grapes of different qualities in 
making these wines. This wine resem¬ 
bles that of the hilly district of Rheims in 
lightness and delicacy, but will not keep 
to so great an age. In warm seasons it 
reaches maturity the first year. Formerly 
white wine made at Hautvilliers rivaled 
that of Ay, but of late the manufacture 
has ceased, in consequence of the division 
of the property on which the wines were 
produced, the greater part of the vine-lands 
which grew the finest qualities having got 
into the hands of wine-makers who have 
changed the quality of the wine. All the 
other wines of the river are common, and 
fetch in the market, on the average, only 
from 25 to 40 francs. 

“The mountain or hilly district of 
Rheims is at the back of the preceding ac¬ 
clivity, and its slope is much less steep 
than that toward the river. The soil is 
of the same calcareous description. The 
prices, however, differ with the reputation 
of the vineyards. 'Fhe aspect is east and 
north. The first vine-lands are those of 
Bouzy and Ambonnay, producing 2100 hec¬ 
tolitres, either of red or white wine at 
pleasure, at about 150 francs the hectolitre. 
Next come the vineyards of Verzenay, Sil- 
lerj’’, Mailly, and Verzy, producing 2832 
hectolitres of the same kind of wines, at 
130 francs. It is here that the best red 
wines of Champagne are produced. They 
have good body, are spirituous, fine, and 
keep their qualities to an advanced ago. 
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The red wines of Boozy approach in bou¬ 
quet the best wines of Burgundy. 

It is from this district that the exquir 
site white still Champagne, called Siller}*, 
is produced. The vineyard is not more 
than fifty arpents in extent. The hill on 
which it stands has an eastern aspect. 
This wine has more body, is more spir¬ 
ituous than any other white Champagne 
wine, and is distinguished by a dry and 
agreeable taste. It is grown principally 
on the lands of Verzenay and Mailly, of 
I the blackest grape, of which also the grar 
bright wine, having the complexion of 
crystal, is made. It is to be lamented 
that of late, owing to the changes of prop¬ 
erty there, they have planted white grapes, 
that make a very inferior wine, which will 
not keep half as long. The nam^ of Sil¬ 
lery was given to the wine from that of 
tho soil; after a marquis who improved it, 
the wine was also styled Km de la Mari- 
diaU, Very little is now produced in the 
commune of Sillery, which covers a con¬ 
siderable space of ground. The grape is 
subjected, for making thU wine, to a less 
pressure than for a red wine, and it is kept 
longer in wood than the other sorts gener¬ 
ally are, or about three years. The quan¬ 
tity made differs every year, according to 
the orders received for it. It is chieflr 
manufactured for winc-merchants who buy 
the proper grape from the proprietors of 
the vineyards in proportion to the demand 
made on them for export. It is, perhaps, 
tho most durable, as well as the nu»t 
wholesome to drink, of all the wines of 
Champagne, the fermentation being more 
perfect than that of any other species. 

“ Tho second class of wines is generally 
valued at 50 francs, while there are oth¬ 
ers, such as those of Ville Dcnmnange, 
which are only worth from 25 to 30 francs 
the hectolitre on the spot. They are made 
from the vineyards of Ambonnay, Lodes, 
Chigny, Rilly, Villers-Allerand, and Trois- 
Puits, and in quantity produce about 040S 
hectolitres. These wines are some of them 
of tolerable quality, and are mostly sold 
to foreigners. The rest of the wines of 
the mountain district are ordinary wines, 
bringing only from SO to 40 francs Um 
hectolitre, and some only 15 and 20. 

** The third Champagne district, or that 
of St. Thierry, prodnees 6592 hectolitres 
of delicate wines, bearing prices from 80 
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to CO francs, and some ordinaiy sorts as 
low as iH). 

‘•The fourth district, namely, the valley 
(f Norrois and Tardenois, as well as that 
of the hill-side near Rheims, produces only 
wranron red wines, the bulk of which sell 
from iO t4i 30 francs the hectolitre. 

“ In all the distinj^isbetl vineyards of 
Champagne, as, fur example, in the river 
district of Ay, Mareuil, Dizy, Hautvilliers, 
ind Curai^rcs; and at Bouzy, Verzy, Verz- 
«Diy, Mailly, in the mountain, as well as in 
many other of the vine-lands, they culti¬ 
vate the black grape, which is called the 
‘Golden Plant’(jj/anf efure), being a vari¬ 
ety of the vine called Pinet, and red and 
white Pmeau. Crescenzio, who wrote in 
the thirteenth century, speaks of a vino 
near Milan called Pign^w, which was 
probably of the same species, especially 
as an oidinanco of the Louvre, of the date 
of 1304, places the Pinoz^ ns then called, 
above all the common species of vine. 
The product of the white grape produces a 
very inferior wine to that from forego¬ 
ing fruit It seems at first singular that 
the bbekest grape should produce wine of 
the purest white color, or straw, hut such 
» nevertheless the fact The price of the 
vine-lands differ much. It is greatly sub- 
diiided, there are vineyards not exceed¬ 
ing the tenth of an arpent in size. Some 
productive land will not bring £40 per 
acre, English, on sale, while spots have 
l»een known to sell for £800, which have 
yielded 750 bottles to the acre. The ex¬ 
pense of cultivation at Ay, a small town on 
the right bank of the Marne, a little above 
Epemay, remarkable for the delicacy of 
it* wines, is from 600 f. to 900 f. per hec- 
tire. The selling price of vineyards av¬ 
erages 5000 francs; the highest has been 
‘24.(K)0; the lowest 2500. These wines arc j 
grown in a southern exposure, upon a 
range of chalk hills, on the mid elevation 
of which the best wines are produced. 
The number of wine proprietors in the ar- 
rondissement of Rheims is 11,908; for the 
whole department they are not less than 
22,500. 'fho produce may average in the 
districts most noted from 440 to 540 gal¬ 
lons, EngUsh, per acre, some producing 
660. But it is well known that certain 
spots in this department have given 1000 
^ons the English acre. 

“ The still wines of Epemay, both red 
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I and white, are inferior to those which are 
I made on the lands of Rheims. The best 
I red wines of Epemay are those of Mardeu- 
il, at the gates of Epemay, those of Dani- 
ery, Vertus, Monthclon, Cuis, Mancy, Cha- 
vost, Moussy, Vinay, and St Martin d’Ab- 
lois. They fetch only middling prices, 
from 40 to 60 f. the hectolitre. The wines 
of Fleury, Venteuil, Vauciennes, and Bour- 
sault, on the Marne, are only to be classed 
as ordinary wines of the district. Those 
of CEuilly, Mareuil le Port, Leuvri^qiy, 
Crossy, Verneuil, and the canton of Dor¬ 
mans, rank as common wines from 22 f. to 
30 f. on the spot.- Among the lands where 
white wines arc produced, the vineyard of 
Pierry, in the neighborhood of Epemay, is 
most esteemed. It is dry, spirituous, and 
will keep longer than any of the other 
kinds. Varying from 150 f. to 20 f., the dif¬ 
ference in the wine? may be easily conjec¬ 
tured. 

At Epemay, w'hcre the black grape is 
I most cultivated, there arc lands which pro¬ 
duce wine approaching that of Ay in deli¬ 
cacy, in the abundance of saccharine prin¬ 
ciple, and in the fragrance of the bouquet. 
Though customarily arranged after the 
wine of Pierry, it may fairly be classed on 
an equality. The wines from the white 
grape of Cramant, Avize, Oger, and M6- 
nil are characterized by their sweetness 
and liveliness, os well os by the lightness 
of their effervescence. To a still class, 
put into bottles when about ten or eleven 
months old, they give the name of piimn- 
nes of Champagne, much recommended by 
physicians as aperient and diuretic. The 
grounds of Chouilly, Cuis, Moussey, Vi¬ 
nay, St. Martin d’Ablois, and Grauve, as 
well as those of Monthelon, Mancy, and 
Molins, produce wine used in the fabrica¬ 
tion of sparkling Champagne, being fit for 
that purpose alone. 

“ It is proper to explain that the wine is 
put into casks of 100 and 80 litres each. 
But white wines of Champagne arc not in¬ 
tended for consumption at these prices in 
the piece; it is only to be understood of 
such wines as arc thus preserved by the 
merchants at Epemay and Rheims, w'hen, 
daring the vintage, or for three months 
after, they wish to hold the stock of the 
growers, which it is not convenient at the 
moment for them to bottle, as it is the 
general custom among the wine-makers to 
2G3 
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take upon themselves the expense and 
trouble of bottling. Thus they arc ena> 
bled to dbpose of a small quantity at once, 
if demand^, and can still wait to the end 
of the rtrst year for ascertaining the whole 
of their stock. They suffer the less by 
breakage, leakage, and filling up of the 
bottles, and obtain a portion of the profits 
at once from the immediate sale of a part 
of their stock to the merchant. The price 
of a bottle of Champagne paid by the con- ^ 
sumer, cither in France or abroad, varies 
more according to the scarcity or abun¬ 
dance of the crop, and the agreement with 
the seller, than the difference of the qual¬ 
ity at the place of growth. The following 
prices will give an idea of these variations: 

“The wine of Picrry and Epemay, in a 
plentiful year, sells from 130 f. to 150 f.; 
in a medium year from 180 f. to 200 f.; in 
a year of scarcity from 200 f. to 250 f. the 
piece. 

“Those of Cramant, Avize, Oger, M6- 
nil, from 80 f. to 100 f., and from 100 f. to 
200 f. 

“ Those of Chouilly from 60 f. to 150 f., 
under such circumstances. 

“Those of Moussy, Vinay, St. Martin 
d’Ablois, Cnis, Grauve, Monthelon, Manc}’, 
and lilolins, from 50 f. to 60 f., CO f. to 80 f. 
or 80 f. to 100 f. 

“ Sold in bottles by the grower to the 
merchant in gross, the waste not replaced, 
and bottles not filled up, 1 f. 25 c., 1 f. 50 c., 

2 f. to 2 f. 60 c.; in medium years, 1 f. 30 c., 

2 f., and 2 f. 50 c.; in years of scarcity, 2 f., 

2 f. 50 c. to 3 f. The bottles filled and no 
waste, in abundant years, 1 f. 50 c., 1 f. 75 c., 

2 f. 25 c., 2 f. 75 c. In years of average 
product, 1 f. 75 c., 2 f. 25 c., 2 f. 75 c. In 
years of scarcity, 2 f. 25 c., 2 f. 75 c., 3 f. 

“In bottles sold by the merchant to the 
consumer, in years of abundance, 2 f., 2 f. 
50 c., 3 f.; medium years, 3 f. 50 c.; years 
of scarcity, 3 f. 50 c., 4 f. 50 c., C f. From 

3 f. to 3 f. 50 (k is the average for good 
quality. Some class the qualities: the 

from 3 f. to 4 f.; the second, from 2 f. 
60 c. to 3 f.; the third, from 2 f. to 2 f. 50 c. 
From 10 to 20 per cent, fluctuation in price 
is not common. England and her colonies 
consume thb wine largely. The annual 
exportation is about 2,690,000 bottles, with 
an increasing demand. 

“ In 1818 there w'ere effervescing wines 
■old at from 1 f. 25 c. to 1 f. 50 c., after the 
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I first month of bottling; but this makes noU^ 
ing against the foregoing prices. These 
' wines are of a very inferior quality, and, 
being sweetened or seasoned with sugar 
and spirit, could only answer for instant 
I consumption. Such wines are neither 
sound nor wholesome, and it is probable 
I are the same that the advertising wine- 
quacks of London puff off by advertise¬ 
ments as the best Champagne. Tho^ 
who have any' regard for their organs of 
digestion should avoid them as poison, for, 
though good Champagne is one of the 
wholesomest of wines, the bad u more than 
commonly pernicious. 

“ Some of the more respectable growers 
and merchants never keep any Champagne 
but the best quality, and never sell under 
3 f., let the season be as abundant as it 
may. These are the best persons of whom 
to buy. They have always the finest 
stock, and, after encountering the fint 
y'ear’s loss by' breakage, they have a cer¬ 
tain property in their cellars, which cov¬ 
ers the return of bad seasons. 

“ The best red wines of Epemay are fit 
for consumption the second year. They 
I gain little by being kept above two yean 
I in the wood, but in bottle they lose noth¬ 
ing of their good qualities for six or seven. 

“The wines of Champagne, whether 
still or effervescing, white, gray, or rose, 
whether solely of black or white grapes, 
or of both mingled, are generally in perfec¬ 
tion the third year of bottling. The be^t 
wines, however, gain rather than lose io 
delicacy' for ten and even twenty years 
and are often found good at the age of 
thirty or forty. 

“ It will not now be amiss to give a cur¬ 
sory view of the mode in which the effer¬ 
vescing w'incs of Champagne are made. 
By' this means some idea may be formed 
of the care required in bringing them to 
a perfection, which has aided in placing 
them beyond all rivalry. 

‘ ‘ The vine-crop designcc^for the manu¬ 
facture of white Champagne is gathered 
with the greatest care possible. The 
grapes for the purest wines consist only of 
those from an approved species of vine. 
Every grape which has not acquired a 
perfect maturity, every rotten grape, or 
touched with the frost, or pricked, is r^ 
jected. In gathering or in emptying the 
baskets, and in the carriage to the press, 
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every motion that can injure the fruit is 
aroided, as well as the sun’s action. On 
irriving at the press, the baskets, or what¬ 
ever the grapes are carried upon, are 
placed in a shade in a cool spot. When ! 
the quantity is sufficient for a pressing, 
they are heaped, with as little motion as 
possible, on the press, and the bunches are 
very carefully arranged. 

‘‘The must is not immediately cashed, 
but is placed in a vat, where it remains six, 
ten, or fifteen hours, that the dregs may 
deposit. When it begins to ferment it is 
imm^iately transferred to the cask. 

“ Perhaps there are none of the produc- 
tmis of the soil that require more care 
thin the grape, to make it produce the de¬ 
licious wines to perfection. In no country 
is the art of making wine so well under¬ 
wood as in France, and being a commodity 
which it is impossible to equal, except in a 
tod and temperature of exactly the same 
character, it is improbable that country w ill 
be excelled by any other in her staple prod¬ 
uct An advantage of no slight moment 
when compared to those of her manufac- 
tores, which time may enable foreigners 
to equal, and in many cases to surpass. 
The following is an account of the process 
of bottling, and the treatment of the wines 
of Champagne before they are ready for 
the market. 

About Christmas, after the vintage, 
the fermentation being complete, the wine 
» racked. This is always done in dry 
Weather, and, if possible, during frost. A 
nwnth after it is racked a second time, and 
fined with isinglass; before it is bottled it 
undergoes a third racking and a second 
fining. Tlicre are some makers of wine 
who only fine it once after the second rack¬ 
ing, and immediately bottle it, taking care 
that it has been well fined in the cask. 
Others rack it twice, but fine it at each 
racking. The best wines are always able 
to bear three rackings and tw'o finings, and 
the benefit of such repetitions is found of 
the utmost importance afterward in man¬ 
aging the wine when bottled. 

“The wine which is designed to effer¬ 
vesce, and the pUgcames and wines of the 
third pressing, are racked and fined in 
March and April in the cellar, out of which 
they are only taken in bottles. That 
which is designed to be still wine is not 
bottled at Epemay until autumn, and is 


taken to the under-ground cellar in April 
or May. This is not the practice at Kheims 
with the Sillery. It has been found there 
the most advantageous plan to bottle the 
wine in the month of January, though at 
the risk of its imbibing the sparkling qual¬ 
ity. In this case, and forthwith after the 
first racking, w'hich is called debourbage^ 
it is fined, and drawn off in ten or twelve 
days. Still wines are found b}’ this means 
to be much improved in character. 

“The great complaint against Cham¬ 
pagne wine has been that it can not be ob¬ 
tained of a uniform quality. This is prin¬ 
cipally owing to its being put into small 
casks. The wine in every cask will not 
be alike, as the minutest difference in the 
operation of preparing it for the market 
will alter the quality. To remedy this 
evil, so justly complained of, Mumm, Geis- 
ler, & Co., at Rheims, provided tuns hold¬ 
ing 12,000 litres each, which they import¬ 
ed from the Palatinate, and they found it 
a mode that fully obviated the evil. The 
strength of the bottles, and their uniform 
thickness for the sparkling wines, are most 
carefully ascertained. Every bottle with 
an air-bubble in the glass, or with too long 
or too narrow a neck, or with the least 
malformation—in short, with any thing 
which may bo supposed to affect the pro¬ 
duction or retention of the effervescence, 
is put by for the red wine.^ The bottles, 
too, are jingled together in pairs, one 
against the other, and those which crack 
or break are carried in account against the 
maker. 

“ Some idea of the quantity of efferves¬ 
cing wine made in the department of the 
Marne, in the arrondissement of Epernay 
alone, is obtained from the fact that no 
less than 866,000 gallons have been manu- 
.factured in one year. A third was pur¬ 
chased by the merchants of Rheims, and 
at least as much more has been made in 
one year in this last arrondissement. In 
the month of March or April, after the 
wine designed for effervescence is made, 
it is put into bottles. Some begin as early 
as February, <it the risk of exposing the 
wine to failure, or the bottles to more ex¬ 
tended breakage in case they succeed. Fif¬ 
teen per cent, is a common loss; sometimes 
it reaches much higher. 

“ The effervescence is owing to the car- 
I bonic acid gas produced in the prooeav of 
26,5 
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fermentation. This gas, being resisted in ' stance from passin The bottles are fill- 
the fermentation of the white wine, scarce- ed so as to allow about two inches space 
ly begins to develop itself in the cask, but between the wine and the cork. This 
is very quickly reproduced in bottle. In space diminishes during the time the gas 
this process, the saccharine and tartarous is forming, and in those bottles which 
principles are decomposed. If the latter burst, it appears that the void is tilled op 
principle predominate, the wine efFerv^esces entirely by the expansion of the liquid, 
strongly, but is weak. If the saccharine “The workman whoso duty it is to fill 
principle be considerable, and the alcohol! the bottles passes them by his right side 
found in sufRcient quantity to limit its de- to the principal operator, who sits on s 
composition, the quality is good. The stool, having before him a little table cor- 
wines do not effervesce in uniform times, ered with sheet-lead, and not higher than 
Some will do it after being in bottle fifteen his knees. He takes the bottle, iniipects 
days, others will demand as many months, the allowance left betw een the wine and 
One wine will require a change of temper- the place the cork will occupy, regulates 
aturc, and must be brought from the un- it very nicely, chooses a cork, moistens it, 
der-ground cellar to another on the surface; introduces it into the botde, and strikes it 
a third w ill not exhibit the desired qual- forcibly two or three times with a wooden 
ity until August. One kind, when pa- mallet, so smartly that it would almost 
tience is exhausted, and the effervescence thought the bottle must be broken bj the 
so long expected is given up, will give it violence of the blows; but fracture is rare 
all of a sudden; another wine, standing in the hands of an experienced workman, 
until the following year without this ac- who has paid attention to placing hisbotUe 
tion, must then be mingled with the prod- solidly, and resting it writh a perfectly even 
uct of a new vineyard which is known to pressure on the bottom. 

-abound in the effervescing principle, such “ The bottle thus corked is passed by 
as that of the w hite grapes of Avize. The the right hand to another workman, scat- 
effervescence of the Champagne wine, con- ed in the same manner as the foregoing, 
sidered in all its bearings, is most uncer- who crosses it with piick-thread, verj- 
tain and changeable, even in the hands strongly tied, and then hands it to a fooitb, 
of those best acquainted, through experi- who has a pincers and wire by him; ho 
ence, with its management. The differ- wires it, twists it, and cuts the wire, and 
ence of a spot of growth; the mixture; the gives it to a fifth, who places the bottles 
process, more or less careful, In the ma- on their bottoms in the form of a regular 
king; the cashing, and the preservation in parallelogram, so that they can be cyanted 
the wood; the glass of the bottles; the as- in a moment. The daily labor for a work- 
pect of the cellars; the number and direc- shop is calculated at 80 casks of 200 litres 
tion of the air-holes; the greater or less each, or a drawing of 1600 or 1700 bottles, 
depth, and the soil in which the cellars are M. MoOt, of Epemay, who deals in the Iiot* 
situated, all have a varied, and often an tied wine, has constantly from three to fonr 
inexplicable Influence on the phenomena million l>ottles in store, and sometimes iwt 
of effervescence. It will not l>e amiss to less than ten of his workshops am in full 
follow up the subject farther in its details, employ. 

in order that the reader may judge of the “The cellars of M. Moct, at Epemay, 
attention necessary in an operation, to a are in the limestone rock, and of immense 
stranger apparently the least important re- extent, llie piles of bottles render it a 
lation to the manufacture of this delicious 
wine. 

“The bottles must bo new, having been 
some days preceding rinsed twice in'a large 
quantity of water and shotted. Five work¬ 
men are required to manage them in what 
is called the workshop, or atelier. 

“The barrel-heads arc bored, and a lit¬ 
tle brass pipe inserted in them with a fine 
gauze strainer, to prevent the smallest sub- 
2G6 


labyrinth. They rise to the height of 
feet. 

“ The bottles are arranged in heaps 
ta^') in the lower cellars. They arc carrie^l 
down by means of baskets, which inclos* 
each 96 ozier cases for the bottles; two 
workmen, by means of leather l>clts drawn 
through the handles, transport them. The 
heap or pile runs along the wall of the cel¬ 
lar, most commonly for its entire length* 
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Among tbc wholesale merchants slopes are 
prepared in cement for the piles, having 
gutters to carry off the wine frem the 
broken bottles, and also reservoirs to col¬ 
lect it. The bottles are arranged horizon¬ 
tally one against the other. The lowest 
rov has the necks turned to the wall, and 
the bottles placed upon laths. The bot¬ 
tles thus situated indicate the vacant space 
left between the wine and the cork, just 
at the spot where the bend of the bottle 
takes place to form the neck, by which the 
diminution in the void space is easily seen. 
Small wedges secure the first range of bot¬ 
tles toward the wall. All the rows are 
placed on laths, the corks of one row one 
way, and the other the reverse. The piles 
of bottles are thus arranged in the same 
manner as in English bins, but are carried 
to the height of five or six feet. This 
they call in France to heap them (mettre 
«n tas ou entreiller). 

“ The pile is very solid, and any of the 
bottles with their necks to the wall can be 
withdrawn at pleasure, by which means 
they can be examined to observe if they 
•re “up,” as it is termed in England. If 
not they must bo got into that state, let the 
expense amount to what it may. A bottle 
drawn from the heap to examine if it be 
in a proper state is held horizontally, when 
a deposition is observed, which the work¬ 
men call the ffrijfe, or claw, from its branch¬ 
ing appearance. The indications of a bot¬ 
tle's broaking is the disappearance of the 
Tacancy below the cork ^forc spoken of, 
hy the expansion of the carbonic acid gas. 
It b generally in July and Augnst that 
thb breakage happens, and that consider¬ 
able loss ensnes. In ordinary cases, in¬ 
deed, from four to ten per cent, is the 
•mount Sometimes, how ever, it amounts 
to thirty or forty per cent. It is very re¬ 
markable, too, such is the uncertainty of 
the process, that of two piles in the same 
part of the cellar, of the verj* same wine, 
not a bottle shall be left of one, while the 
other remains without effervescence at all. 
A current of fresh air will frequently make 
Ihc wine develop its effervescence furi- 
oiusly. The proprietor of the wines is ev¬ 
ery 3 'ear placed in the alternative of suf¬ 
fering great loss by l)reakage, or is put to 
Kreat expense in making wine effervesce 
that will not naturally develop itself. Of 
the two evils he prefers submitting to 


breakage from too great effervescence, 
rather than be put to the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of correcting the inertness of the 
liquid. If the breakage be not more than 
eight or ten per cent, the owner docs not 
trouble himself further al)Out it. If it be¬ 
come more serious, he has the pile taken 
down, and the bottles placed upright on 
their bottoms for a time, which is longer 
or shorter, as he judges most advisable. 
This makes the quality of one bottle of 
wine somewhat different from another. 
Sometimes he removes it into a deeper cel¬ 
lar, or finally uncorks it, to disengage the 
over-abundant gas, and to re-establish the 
void under the cork. This last operation 
b naturall}' expensive. 

“It happens that when the gas develops 
itself with furious rapidity, the wine is 
wasted in large quantities, and it is difii- 
cult to save an}' portion of it. Even that 
which is least deteriorated b of bad quali¬ 
ty. The piles, as before obseri’ed, are 
longitudinal, and are parallel to each other, 
with a very small space between each pile. 
The daily breakage, before it reaches its 
fullest extent, will be in one day perhaps 
five bottles, another ten, the next fifteen. 
Those piles which may have the smallest 
number broken still fly day by day among 
the mass, and scatter their contents upon 
the sound bottles. Sometimes a fragment 
of a bottle b left which contains a good 
proportion of its contents. In a short time 
this becomes acid from fermentation, and 
finally putrid; during the continuance of 
the breakage, the broken bottles which lie 
higher in the pile mingle their contents 
with what is spoiled, resting in the frag¬ 
ments beneath. The overflow runs to¬ 
gether into gutters in the floor. When 
there ore many of these accidents, the air 
of the cellar becomes foul, and charged 
with new principles of fermentation, which 
tend to increase the loss. Some merchants 
throw water over the piles of bottles two 
or three times a week during the period of 
breakage to correct the evil. The work¬ 
men are obliged to enter the celbrs with 
wire masks, to guard against the frag¬ 
ments of glass when the breakage is fre¬ 
quent, as in the month of August, when 
the fragments are often projected with 
considerable force. 

“The breakage ceases in the month of 
September, and in October they ‘ lift the 
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pile,* as they style it, which is dons sim¬ 
ply by taking the bottles down, one and 
one, putting aside the broken ones, and 
setting on their bottoms those which ap¬ 
pear, in spite of the cork and sealing, which 
are entire, to have stirred a little, upon ex¬ 
amining the vacant space in the neck. 
Bottles are sometimes found in this state 
to have diminished in quantity to the 
amount of one half by evaporation. This 
loss must be replaced. In the other bot¬ 
tles tliere is observed a deposition which 
it is necessary to remove. For this latter 
purpose, the bottles are first placed in an 
inclined position of about 25°, and, without 
removing them, a shake is given to each 
twice or thrice a day, to detach the sedi¬ 
ment. Planks, having holes in them for 
the necks of the bottles, are placed in the 
cellar to receive them, thus slopingl}', three 
or four thousand together. For ten or fif¬ 
teen days they are submitted to the before- 
mentioned agitation, which is managed by 
the workmen with great dexterity, so as to 
place all the deposition in the neck, next 
to the cork, and leave the wine perfectly 
limpid. Each bottle is then taken by the 
bottom, kept carefully in its reversed posi¬ 
tion, and, the wire and twine being broken, 
th'* bottlj resting between the workman’s 
knees, the cork is dexterously withdrawn, 
so as to admit an explosion of the gas, 
which carries the deposition with it. An 
index is then introduced into the bottle, to 
measure the height to which the wine shall 
ascend, and the deficiency is immediately 
made good with wine that has before un¬ 
dergone a similar operation. As it was by 
no means an easy task to do this, from the 
evaporation of the gas while the bottle was 
open, an instrument has been invented, 
and is every where used for the purpose, 
which it is not nccessarj' to describe here. 
The bottle is then a second time corked 
and wired. 

“The wine is now ready to be sent 
away by the maker. The bottles are ar¬ 
ranged in a pile, as before; but if they re¬ 
main any time longer in the cellar, they 
are uncorked, and submitted to a second 
disengagement (degagement) of the deposi¬ 
tion, and sometimes to a third, for it is a 
strict rule never to send Champagne out 
of the maker’s hand without such an op¬ 
eration al)out fifteen days preceding its re¬ 
moval. If this were not done, the deposit 


would affect the clearness of the wine in 
the act of transporting it. Thus the proc¬ 
ess, to the last moment the wine remains 
in the maker’s hands, is troubl^ome and 
expensive. Sometimes, too, in the second 
3 'ear of its age, the wine will break the bot¬ 
tles, though such breakage will be very 
limited, it generally remaining tolerably 
quiet. 

“ The non-efiPervescing wines, if they are 
of the white species, are all submitt^ to 
the operation of uncorking and clearing, 
at least once, before being sent out of the 
maker’s hands. 

“ The white wines of Champagne do not 
admit of being mixed with an^' but those 
of their own growth. The w'ines of Ay 
are sometimes mixed with those of Cra* 
mant, Avize, Oger, and M4nil, to produce 
the gas more favorably; and the makers 
in those places have recourse to that of Ay 
for a siinilar purpose, from its abounding 
in the saccharine principle. When mix¬ 
tures take place in some districts they are 
made simply to meet the taste of the con¬ 
sumer. Wines that would please a Paris¬ 
ian palate would not be drank at Frank¬ 
fort. These mixtures are called assort¬ 
ments. They take place in the first mak¬ 
ing of the wine, by purchases from other 
growths; it is done verj' soon after the 
vrine is made. For the purpose of bring¬ 
ing wine to perfection in this way, many 
makers have their cellar-vats, denominated 
foudresy which will contain from 30 to 100 
hectolitres each. 

“ Mixtures are not often made of the ef¬ 
fervescing wines. They generally Temain 
the pure production of the spots the namea 
of which they bear. 

“ The red wines are differently assorted. 
The maker often mingles the productkifta 
of his best wines together. The dealer in 
the white wines, who happens to be the 
proprietor of vineyards, buys red wio« of 
the third class, strong in color and pure ia 
taste, which he mingles with his wines of 
the fourth and fifth of bis white pressings, 
thus ameliorating them. Experience teach¬ 
es the maker of red wines, two or three 
years in wood and weak in quality, that it 
is a useful custom to mingle with each 
piece ten or twelve litres of very gcna“- 
ous wine from the South, which improve 
them and adds to their body. 

“The gray Champagne wine is obtain- 
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ed bj treading the grapes for a quarter of 
an faotir before they are submitted to the 
press. A rose^lored wine is obtained by 
continuing this process a longer period; 
bat in the arrondissement of Rheiros the 
rose^lored wines are th j only ones of the 
second quality, lightly tinged with a small 
quantity of very strong red wine, or with 
a few drops of liqnor made at Fismes from 
elder-berries. It is needless to say that 
both the taste and quality of the wine are 
injared by this mixture. Indeed, no one 
who knows what the wines are at all would 
drink rose-colored Champagne if he could 
obtain the other kinds.'* 

Seven minutes from Epernay by rail, on 
the road to Rheims, we pass the town of Ay, 
noted for its Champagne. The principal 
wine-growing house is that of Deutz & 
Geldermann, well known in the United 
States for their famous GoLllach brand. 
They also put up the lirands Cabinet^ Carte 
Bltmdie, FemUe dt Vigne, Oiil de Perdrir, 
Siiiery^ and Grand vin tTAy. Messrs. John 
Arthur & Co. aie their agents in Paris, and 
•apply these wines at the growers’ prices. 

**The red wines of Champagne are little 
known in England and the United States. 
Veny, Verzenay, Mailly, and St. Basle, 
near Rheims, produce what are called the 
mountain wines. They are of excellent 
quality, and the wines of Bouzy, in par- 
tienlar, are distinguished by great delicacy 
of flavor. The red wines of Clos de St. 
Tbieiry, a league from Rheims, is of a 
quality between Burgundy and Cham¬ 
pagne, and is very highly esteemed by the 
connoisseur. The price is from thirty to 
axty francs the hectolitre. Aubigny pro¬ 
duces a delicate red wine, and Montsau- 
geon a red wine which keeps well for forty 
years, though of a very delicate quality. 

It is useless here to particularize ev¬ 
ery variety of wine produced in Cham¬ 
pagne. Some classes are too meagre to 
attract the attention of foreigners, while 
others will not bear exportation. It suf¬ 
fices to remark that in no other spot on the 
globe is the art of making wine of such a 
delicate flavor so w'ell understood; and 
that the great pains taken, and the labor 
requisite to bring it to perfection, added to 
the loss in the process of effervescence, and 
not the scarcity of the grape, as some pre¬ 
tend, are the causes of the high prices of 
the wines in comparison with other sorts. 


In truth, they arc an article of very high¬ 
ly finished manufacture.” 

In Epernay, in the same street, and im¬ 
mediately opposite the bouse where Napo¬ 
leon slept the night preceding the gr^ 
battle of Montmirail, lives M. Moet, one 
of the largest wine-merchants in the world. 
His cellars run under the streets, and gen¬ 
erally contain five or six thousand pipes. 

From Epernay there are trains running 
daily to the ancient city of JiheinUy w'hich 
contains a population of50,000 inhabitants. 
I^incipal hotel, the Lion d' Or, Rheims is 
noted not only for being the entrepot for 
the world-renowned wines of Champagne, 
hut for being the city where nearly all the 
kings of Franco have been crowned from 
the time of Philip Augustus. It ac¬ 
quired this honor on account of its being 
the depository where the Sidnte Ampoidt or 
hoi}' bil was kept. Tradition says that at 
the time St. Remy was about to baptize 
Clovis, a dove flew down from heaven 
with a flask of oil. Although this was at 
the commencement of the 6th century, it 
contained oil sufficient to last till the be¬ 
ginning of the 19tb, when it was broken 
to pieces by a Revolutionist named Ruhl. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it was resusci¬ 
tated, and appeared again at the coronation 
of Charles X. Rheims retains hardly any 
remains of antiquity, if we except the Ro¬ 
man gates. Porta Afartis and Porta Cereris, 
The Abbey Church of 8t. Pemi, founded by 
Clovis in the middle of the 6th century, 
and the Cathedral^ which dates from the 
middle of the 13th, are well worth seeing. 
The last stands second to none north of the 
Alps. It was designed by Robert de Cour- 
cy ; is 466 feet long by 1‘21 in height, and 
contains many statues and monuments. 
One of the most important ceremonies that 
ever occurred witliin its noble w'alls was 
the coronation of Charles VII., which event 
was consummated through the enthusiasm 
of Joan of Arc. She stood by the side of 
the king while he was being anointed, with 
her ever-memorable banner unfurled in 
her hand, the spectators gazing in wonder 
and astonishment. Rheims was taken by 
the Russians in 1814, but they were soon 
repulsed with great ^:laughter by Napoleon. 
Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., was lorn 
here. Ruinart, p6re and fils, is the most re¬ 
sponsible wine-house of Rheims. 
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Marshal MacMohon entered Rheims on 
his way to relieve Bazaine on the 21st of 
August, and left.on the 22d. The King 
of Prussia entered Rheims September 5th, 
1870. 


Leaving the direct route to Strasbourg, 
a most interesting excursion can be made 
through Mezl'erts^ Sedan^ BazeUJes^ Mont- 
medy^ Luxembourg^ ThionvUle^ and Metz to 
Nancy. Most of those places have an in¬ 
tense interest to the traveler in connection 
with the late war between Germany and 
France. 


Half way to M4zi^res we pass Rethel, a 
town of 7503 inhabitants. MacMahon*s 
army passed through here on the 25th of 
August, 1870. 


Mez\brts^ finely situated on the Meuse, 
contains nearly GOOO inhabitants. It is 
one of Vauban's strong fortresses, but was 
taken by the Germans during the last war. 
It, however, resisted a Spanish attack of 
40,000 under Charles V. Francis 1. pro¬ 
posed to destroy it, but the Chevalier Bay¬ 
ard, with two thousand men, sustained the 
siege for six weeks. Nine miles from 
M6zi5res, on a line running parallel to the 
Belgian frontier, is the celebrated fortress 
of Sedan^ which commands the entrance 
from Luxembourg into France. Here the 
Emperor Napoleon 111. retreated, August 
30,1870, and here the great battle of Sedan 
was fought, September Ist, two days after. 
MacMuhon’s army of80,000 men were sur¬ 
rounded and forced to capitulate. The 
emperor surrendered his sword to the King 
of Prussia. The day following the capitu¬ 
lation was siixned by General Wympffen, 
Marshal MacMahon being disabled by his 
wounds. Four miles farther is the village 
of BazeilleSy completely sacked and burned 
by the Germans during the late war; hun¬ 
dreds of the inhabitants—men, women, and 
children—were also burned. The great 
Turenno was here nursed. In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity th"i Comte dc Soissons defeat¬ 
ed the army of Richelieu, but lost his life 
on the field of Itattle. Twenty-seven miles 
farther stands the town and fortress of 
Montmedy^ situated on the Chiers, a tribu- 
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tary of the Meuse. It was bombarded by 
tho Germans, and capitulated Decemb^ 
14th, 1870, w'ith sixty-five guns and three , 
thousand prboners. i 


Nine miles west of Montmedy is situated | 
the important town of Stenay, formeriy of 
considerable strength. It was captured j 
by Louis XIV. in the 17th century, and ib | 
fortifications razed to the ground. Turenoe \ 
and the Duchess of Longuhville here signed \ 
a treaty of alliance with Spain. j 


Eighteen miles from Montmedy stands 
the junction town of Longuyon^ whence the 
traveler should diverge, making an excar- 
sion to Luxembourg, passing the fortress 
of Longwyy and returning by Thlonvilk to 
Metz. Ten miles from the junction we ar- 
rive at Longwy^ called by Louis XIV. the 
Iron Gate of France. It is situated close 
to the Belgian frontier, and made a noUe 
defense against the Germans during the 
late war. It was obliged, however, to capit¬ 
ulate. It also surrendered on honoraMe 
terms to the Allies in 1815, after a length- 
ened bombardment and heroic resistance. 


Luxembourg contained in 187114,in¬ 
habitants. This city is the capital of the 
Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg, a portioB 
of the territory of the kingdom of Hollaod. 
Princip.il hotel, Hold de Luxembourg. The 
territory contains a population of 200,OOf*, 
which is mostly German. The city b noted 
for the strength of its fortress, which, how¬ 
ever, has been partly dismantled, render¬ 
ing it extremely picturesque. The duchy 
was given to the King of Holland by the 
treaty of 1815, in consideration of hb giv¬ 
ing up all claim to the Duchy of Nassau. 
There is very little to detain the traveler 
hero after having examined the fortifica¬ 
tions. The Cathedral otNUre Deane., boill 
in the 16th century’, contains some indiffer- I 
ent paintings. John th6 Blind, king of 
Bohemia, was buried here, but his body 
has long since been removed. 

Thirty-one miles from Luxembourg b 
the ancient city of 7refr«, in Rhenbh Pni^ 
sia, which contains a population of 21,849. 
Principal hotels, TrUrischer llof andifaisoa 
Rouge., both admirably conducted. Tbb an- 
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dent city is sitaatcd on the right bank of I 
the Moselle, and has the reputation of being 
the oldest city in Germany. A colony was | 
established here by the Emperor Augustus. 
It afterward became the capital of the Ro¬ 
man Empire north of the Alps, and the res¬ 
idence of Constantine, Julian, Valeutinian, 
Theodosius, and other emperors. Treves 
liecamc the residence and was under the 
rale of a series of archbishops for one thou¬ 
sand years, who were princes and electors 
of the German Empire. The last of these 
removed to Coblentz in 1786^ since which 
tirae Treves has declined in importance. 
Iltia city contains a greater quantity of 
Roman remains than any other city in 
Xortbem Europe, more remarkable, how¬ 
ever, for their vastne.ss than for the beauty 
or purity of their style. 

The palace of the Electors occupies the I 
site of a Roman edifice, a part only of I 
which remains, the rest having been de¬ 
stroyed to make way for the palace. Thj^ 
por^n is now called the Heathen’s Tower; I 
the walls are ten feet in thickness, and, 
though composed entirely of bricks and 
tiles, are without a crack on the surface. 
This was the favorite residence of Constan¬ 
tine. The palace to which this building 
nras attached is a handsome edifice, now 
as a barrack. A little in front of the 
palace are remains of Roman baths, and a 
quarter of a mile east of the baths, outside 
the walls, is a Roman amphitheatre, the 
size of which is 234 feet long and 155 feet 
i^oad. Here Constantine entertained his 
subjects with Frankish sports, which con¬ 
sisted of exposing thousands of unarmed 
Franks to be tom to pieces by wild beasts. 

The Cathedral at Treves is supposed to 
have been built by the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, who placed here 
our Savior's coat withont seam. Little re- 
mmns of the original building. It is sup¬ 
posed to have consisted of nine arches, sup¬ 
ported by four granite pillars; three of 
these still remain, bat were walled up for 
the preservation of the building in the 11th 
century, the fourth column having given 
WIT. TTie church contains several inter- 
ostiog monuments of the Electors of 
Treves. The Porta Nigra, or Black Gate, 
is one of the most interesting monuments 
of Treves, believed to have been built dur¬ 
ing the time of Constantine. In the 11th 
century, Simeon of Syracuse made its sum- 
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mit his habit ition, in imitation of Simeon 
Stylites. After his death he was enrolled 
in the calendar of saints; the building w'as 
consecrated, a circular apsis was attached 
to one end, thus forming three churches in 
it, one above another, where service was 
regularly performed. 

The bridge over the Moselle, mentioned 
by Tacitus, is believed to have been found¬ 
ed in the time of Augustus. It was blown 
up by the French during the wars of Louis 
XIV., and the piers of large stones are the 
only ancient parts remaining; many of 
these are from six to nine feet in length. 

From Treves the traveler may continue 
to Strasbourg by way of Sarre-Louis and 
Saarbrilck, the latter place being the scene 
of the first conflict (August 15th) which 
took place during the late war between the 
French and Prussians; or he may proceed 
thither by way of Thionville and Metz. 


ThiontiUe is a town of 7376 inhabitants, 
and is a fortress of third class, constmeted 
by Vanban. It has been taken three times: 
by the Due dc Guise in 1558, by the Due 
d’Enghien in 1643, and by the Prussians, 
November 24th, 1870. It has passed, by 
the treaty of 3871, into the possession of 
Prussia. 

Metz, seventeen miles from Thionville, 
was formerly one of the strongest fortress¬ 
es belonging to France. Principal hotel. 
Grand H<ktl de Metz. It is situated on 
the Moselle, and contains a population of 
54,817. It possesses a flne cathedral, part 
of which dates from the 14th century. The 
town contains also a large arsenal, with 
cannon foundery, and a military hospital. 
The fortifications were planned by Vauban. 
The most important works are the forts of 
Belle Croix and La Doable Couronne, also 
a redoubt called Le Pat5, which may be 
converted into an island. It was besieged 
in 1552 during ten months by the Emperor 
Charles V., who was finally obliged to raise 
the siege. Until the late war it has borne 
the name of the Virgin Fortress, but on the 
27th of Octol)€r, 1870, it capitulated: three 
marshals of Franco, 66 generals, GOOD offi- 
i cers, and 173,000 troops, surrendered them¬ 
selves prisoners of war. It has since 
passed, by treaty, into the hands of Prus¬ 
sia. 
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Stra^urff^ the chief city in the depart¬ 
ment Du bos Rhin^ contains nearly 70,000 
inhabitants. The principal hotel, and one 
of the best in France, is JIM de Paris. 
Strasbourg, although belonging to France, 
is essentially a German town, both in ap¬ 
pearance, and in the language and costume 
of the lower orders, few of whom speak 
French, although it is taught in all the 
public schools. It is situated about 
miles from the Rhine, which is crossed 
here by a bridge of boats: it was besieged 
and taken by Louis XIV. in 1681, since 
which time it has belonged to the French. 
It is considered one of the strongest for¬ 
tresses in Europe. In addition to its for¬ 
tifications, there are sluices constructed by 
Vauban, which, when opened, will flood 
the country for miles around. The arse¬ 
nal contains 1000 pieces of cannon, and 
arms for 150,000 men. The gates of Stras¬ 
bourg are closed at 10 o'clock in summer 
and 8 o’clock in winter, but travelers are 
generally admitted at all times. 

The principal object of interest, and the 
one to which travelers find resort after 
their arrival, is the Cathedral or 3Iinsier, 
This masterpiece of architecture is the 
work of Erwin of Steinbach, and continued 
after his death by his son and daughter 
Sabina: it was begun in 1277, and finished 
in 1601; John Hultz, of Cologne, com¬ 
pleted the work. Its spire is remarkable 
for being the Mffhest in the tcorldy standing 
468 feet above the level of the cathedral 
floor: it is 25 feet higher than the Pyramid 
of Cheops at Cairo, although the pyramid 
must have been about the same height, 
but has been worn away by the action of 
the atmosphere, the surface of its top being 
now about 15 feet in diameter. The view 
from the top of the spire is most grand: 
the windings of the Rhine, the Vosges 
Mountains of France, and the Black For¬ 
est of Germany, the scene of so many his¬ 
torical romances. A bird’s-eye view of 
the whole panorama will well reward the 
adventurous sight-seer; adventurous, be¬ 
cause the ascent can not be made without 
some danger, and requires considerable 
nerve and steadiness of head. The stone¬ 
work is so very open that, in case of a sud¬ 
den attack of giddiness or the slipping of 
the foot, the body might pass through; 
there have been several such cases. Two 
thirds of the way up there is a watchman's 
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station, where persons live to keep a look¬ 
out for fires: here the vbitor's register is 
kept, and you can purchase prints, plans, 
and books descriptive of the cathedral. 
The interior is rich in stained glass, but 
the most remarkable object of interest it 
contains is its world-renowmed clock, in¬ 
vented 300 years ago. It would require a 
volume to describe it When you visit it, 
be particular to bo present at 12 o’clock 
precisely^ as that is the only time during 
the twelve hours when the cock crows, and 
all the images, puppets, etc., are set in mo¬ 
tion. 

The church of 8t. Thomas should 1)6 vis¬ 
ited for the purpose of examining the mon¬ 
ument of Marshal Saxe by Pigalle, erected 
to the memory of that hero by his sover¬ 
eign, Louis XV. It is considered one of 
the finest efforts of the chisel. This church 
also contains two bodies in glass cases, 
said to be those of the Count of Nassau and 
#is daughter: the flesh and clothes have 
been preserved in their present state for 
over 4i)0 years. The Public Library^ which 
formerly contained over 100,000 volumes, 
is rich in its collection of early eflbrts in 
the art of printing, among which are Me- 
telin's Bible, print^ in 1466, and Cicero, 
prin^d by Faust in 1465. This building 
was destroyed by the Prussian bombs dar¬ 
ing the late siege. Guttenberg, to whom 
a statue by David has been erected on 
Place Guttenberg, made his first attempt 
at printing here in 1435. On the site of 
the present Prefecture, in the middle of 
the i4th century, 2000 Jews were burned 
to death, accused of having poisoned the 
fountains and wells, which gave rise to the 
plague which at that time desolated the 
city. 

Strasbourg is noted for the celebrated 
Path de fvis graSy made from the liver of 
geese. They are fed in such a manner 
that the liver grows to an unnatural size; 
it often w'eighs three pounds when the 
goose is killed. 

Steamers descend the Rhine daily to 
Mayence in ten hours. Omnibuses con¬ 
vey you to the railway station at Kehl. 
From thence to Baden-Baden the time is 
four hours. 

The memorable siege of Strasbonrg by 
the Prussians, and its heroic resbtance, 
only equaled by that of Paris, well de¬ 
serves a few lines. 
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On the 8th of August a German officer | 
appeared with a white flag before the city, l 
and summoned the commandant, General 
Uhrich, to surrender, threatening a bom¬ 
bardment in case of refusal. This request 
vas peremptorily denied, notwithstanding 
that the town was by no means in a state 
of defense, most of the garrison having 
been withdrawn from the town by Mar¬ 
shal MacMahon. On the 19th of August 
the bombanlment commenced, from which 
time it continued almost without interrup¬ 
tion until the surrender of the city on the 
^h of September, 1870. Among the prin¬ 
cipal buildings destroyed were the ^nk 
of France, the Public Library, the Museum 
of Painting, the Theatre, the Prefecture, 
the Arsenal, the Palace of Justice, several 
churches, and part of the roof and the or¬ 
gan of the Cathedral. Whole streets were 
devastated, and the citadel was literally a 
mass of ruins. 

On the 11th of September, a delegation 
sent by the Swiss, offering an asylum to 
the women and children of Strasbourg, en¬ 
tered the city, and on the 15th 500 persons, 
and on the 17th 568 persons, old men, 
women, and children, passed the Prussian 
lines on their way to Switzerland, where 
every comfort was afforded them. 

Strasbourg now belongs, by the treaty 
of 1871, to Germany. 

Continuing on onr direct roote from 
llheims, we pass 

Chdhns-tur-Mame^ containing a popula¬ 
tion of 15,000 inhabitants. Principal ho¬ 
tel, Z>e 2a Haute Mere Dieu, It is noted 
for containing the largest wine-cellars in 
France. Its Champagne trade makes it 
still quite popular, although it is not as 
much so as in years gone by. The Cathe¬ 
dral, which so narrowly escaped being al¬ 
most entirely destroyed by Are in the year 
1668, is now a specimen of both modern 
and ancient architecture. ' The church of 
Notre Dame is decidedly the finest church 
here. It contains various monuments, 
and specimens of glass painted three cen¬ 
turies ago. In 1793 mass was performed 
ahnoet constantly in the choir during the 
dedication of the nave to the Goddess of 
Beason. The Promenade du Jard is situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the hlame, and is 
planted with ash-trees numbering about 


2000. The immense Champagne cellars 
of M. Jacqueson contain, as an ordinary 
thing, something like 4,000,000 of bottles. 
Before the wine is properly cleared and fit 
for use, each bottle passes about two hun¬ 
dred times through the hands of the work¬ 
men. Loaded wagons pass through the 
excavations in the chalk rock, the galleries 
of which nre fifteen miles in length. 


Nancy .—Principal hotel, deFrance. 

It contains a population of about 41,000 in¬ 
habitants. It is generally thought a very 
prett}’' town; is clean and neat, its streets 
are wide, and its buildings very regular. 
Many of the public buildings are very fine, 
among which are the Hotel de Ville, 
Ev5che, and Theatre; these are among the 
fine buildings which surround the Place 
Royal. Two handsome fountains and a 
statue of Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, are 
among the attractive objects. The king 
resided in Nancy many years after abdi¬ 
cating the throne of Poland in 1735, and 
remained until his death, which took place 
in 1766. The triumphal arch, considered 
very handsome, was erected in honor of the 
Dauphin’s birth, and to celebrate the vic¬ 
tories of France and her alliance with the 
United States. The paintings contained 
in the Musee de la VUk are by a native of 
Nancy,A specimen of the flam¬ 
boyant Gothic .architecture stands in the 
Grand Rue, and is known as the Palace of 
the Dukes of Ijorraine. The Church of N. 
D. de Bon Secours contains the tomb of 
Stanislaus, who was accidentally burned to 
death by his clothes taking fire. It also 
contains the tomb of bis queen. In the 
Church of the Cordeliers are tombs of Car¬ 
dinal de Vaud6mot, Philippa of Gueldres, 
considered fine specimens of art. We also 
find the Chnpelle Ducale a Rotonde^ erected 
for the Dukes of Lorraine, and intended 
for a funeral chapel. During the Revolu¬ 
tion the coffins were removed and thrown 
into the public cemetery, and a warehouse 
represented where the chapel once had 
been. The Church of St. Evere has become 
old and is very much altered. The Last 
Supper in bas-relief may be seen behind 
the altar. One hundred men were hung 
in the tower out of pure revenge for the 
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denth of Suffron du BacMer^ who was put 
to death by Charles the Bold: the one hun¬ 
dred were compelled to suffer in conse¬ 
quence' of being his officers. The Gate of 
St. Jean leads to the Croix du, Due de Bour¬ 
gogne. It was near this spot the body of 
Charles the Bold, perfectly lifeless, was 
found in a pond, and a statue was erected- 
in memory of the event. N-ncy is partic¬ 
ularly noted for its manufacture of “plu- 
metus” embroidery, one half of the entire 
population being employed upon it. 

A short distance from Nancy we pass 
the ancient town of Luneville^ containing a 
population of 10,000 inhabitants, celebra¬ 
ted only for being the place where the 
treaty of peace between France and Aus¬ 
tria was signed in 1801, and where Francis, 
duke of Lorraine, was born: he married 
Maria Theresa, and became founder of the 
imperial house of Austria. It contains one 
of the principal cavalry barracks in France. 


ALGERIA. 

The province of Algeria extends along 
the Mediterranean coast for about 600 
miles, and contains over 100,000 square 
miles of territory. It is divided geognq)b- 
ically into three portions—the sea-coast 
the Atlas or mountainous district, and the 
koblah, or pasture-grounds bordering on the 
desert. The two former divisions are the 
most valuable portions of the territory: 
the soil is fertile, and the climate delight¬ 
ful. Oranges, pomegranates, and lemons 
grow in abundance, and experiments made 
with cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cane have 
met with great success. The mineral re¬ 
sources of the country are'also good; zinc, 
iron, copper, and lead are the most abon- 
dant. 

The native inhabitants are chiefly Arabs 
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and Moors, and exceed 2,000,000 in num¬ 
ber. 

This conntr^' was invaded by the French 
in 18^, when Algiers, the capital of the 
prorince, was taken; bat it was not until 
1847, after the surrender of the famous AM- 
el-Kader, that the entire territoi^’ was con- 
qoered. Great improvements have been 
made since that time; roads have been 
omstmcted, schools established, swamps 
drained, and some progress has been made 
in agriculture. 

Algiers^ the capital of the province, is 
ataated on the Mediterranean coast, and 
its streets, rising one above another on the 
fide of a steep hill, present a very pretty 
view at a little distance from tlie shore. 
There is no such difficulty in landing as 
may be experienced in other Eastern cit¬ 
ies, and one recognizes with pleasure the 
effect of French discipline. The Hute^ 
iOrient and the Hold de Regenct are among 
the best. Algiers has been for the last 
few years a great resort for invalids, its 
climate being superior to that of the south 
of France or of Italy. The cost of living 
b also less, and the comforts quite as good. 

The dty is fast changing its Moorish 
aspect and assuming the appearance of a 
French town, and, though thus losing a 
great deal that is pictnresque, it gains in 
health and cleanliness. 

The colony of Algiers is divided into 
three provinces, Algiers, Oran, and Con¬ 
stantine, with capitals of the same name. 
The boundaries of the colony are, the Med¬ 
iterranean on the north, the Desert of Sa¬ 
hara on the south, Tunis on the east, and 
Morocco on the west. Steamers sail week¬ 
ly from Marseilles. See pamphlet for days 
eA sailing and prices, published gratuitous- 
by the Messageries Maritime Company. 


DIFFERENT ROUTES AND PASSES 
INTO ITALY, 

WITH TIHK AND EXPKXBK. 

Fnm Paris to Genoa by Lyons^ Mar- 
seHUs^ cmd Xire ,—Express train to Lyons, 
9 kmrs; fare 57 f. 35 c. From Lyons to 
Marseilles, time 6| boors; fare 39 f. 30 c. 
From hlaracilles to Nice, time 6 hours; 
fare 25 f. 20 c. The railway has just been 
hnbhed (1K72) from Nice to Genoa, which 
will proliably deprive many travelers of 
the dclij'htful ride by carriage or diligence 
over the Comice Hoad. Bo particular, in 


taking your scats in the train, to ascertain 
in which direction it is going, and take the 
right-hand seats; yon will thus be on the 
Mediterranean side all the distance. 


After leaving Paris, the first station of 
importance is Charenton, a village of 1900 
inhabitants, containing a lunatic asylum 
on the left bank of the Marne. On the 
opposite bank is the town of Alfort, which 
possesses the finest veterinary college in 
France. The forts of Ivry and Charenton 
here command the course of the Seine, one 
on «ach bank. Before reaching Brunov 
Station>llie train passes over a viaduct of 
nine arches, which commands a fine view 
of the valley of the Y^res River. After 
leaving Brunoy, a second viaduct of 28 
arches is passed. 

M61nn (Hotel de France), a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, is the chef-lieu of the 
Department of Seine-et-Mame. It was 
known to the Romans in the time of Cmsar 
as Melodunum. 

Station of Fontainebleau (see Index). 

Thomery Station, renowned for its lus¬ 
cious grapes (Cbasselas de Fontainebleau). 
Near Moret St. Mamm6s Station a viadnet 
of 30 arches crosses the valley of the Riv¬ 
er Loing. 

Montereau Station, Hotel Grand Mo- 
narqnc. Population 6465. This town oc- 
enpies a picturesque and advantageous sit¬ 
uation at the conflnence of the Seine and 
Yonne. Here the Duke of Burgundy, Jean 
sans Peur, was murdered in 1419, and hero 
Napoleon gained his last victory over the 
Allies and the Prince of WQrtemberg in 
1814. 

Sens (Hotel de I’Eau), a town of 12,000 
inhabitants, the ancient capital of the Se- 
nones. The Cathedral of St. Etienne is a 
remarkable edifice of the 12th century. 

Tonnerre, Hotel Lion d’Or. Population 
6000. The hospital in this town was en- 
dow'ed by Marguerite de Bourgogne, queen 
of Sicil 3 % Here is buried the Marquis de 
Louvois, minister of w'ar in the time of 
Louis XIV. The monument is by Girar- 
din. 

Tanlay possesses one of the finest cha^ 
teaux in Burgundy. It was founded by 
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Coligny d’Andelot, brother of Admiral Co- 
ligny 

Montbard Station, the birthplace of the 
great naturalist Buffon, 1707. The cha¬ 
teau in which he lived still exists, and is 
shown to strangers. 

Dijon (sec Index). 

On leaving Dijon begins the celebrated 
Cote d’Or, from which the choicest Bur¬ 
gundy wines are produced—the Chamber- 
tin, Clos Vougeot, Nuits, Beaune, Volnay, 
Poniard, Richebourg, Romance, Tache, and 
St. George. 

Gevray Station, Vougeot Station, Nuits, 
Beaune, Chagny, Chalons-8ur-Sa6ne, and 
Tournus Station are now passed. 

M^on (see Index). Lyons (see Index). 

Vienne, HOtcls Ombry and Table Ronde. 
Population 19,678. This town, one of the 
oldest in France, is situated on the left 
bank of the Rhone. It was known to the 
Romans in the time of Ciesar, and several 
interesting monuments of its former great¬ 
ness are still to be seen; among them the 
Temple of Augustus, the Cathedral of St. 
Maurice, and the Tower of St. Andr6 lo 
Bas. Outside the town is the Roman ob¬ 
elisk or Plan de PAiguille. On Mount 
Pipet are some insignificant remains of a 
Roman theatre. 

Valence, H6tel Lion d’Or, H6tel T^te 
d’Or. Population 18,720. Valence is the 
chef-lieu of the Department of the Dr6me. 
It was formerly the capital of the duchy 
of Volentinois. The only sights worth 
seeing are the Cathedral, and, near it, an 
antiquated house called Ic Pendentif, erect¬ 
ed in 1548. The arms of the Mistral fam¬ 
ily may still be seen on it. A fine view 
may be had from the Castle of Crussol. 

Station Montelimart, noted for silk cul¬ 
ture since the campaign of Charles VIII. 
against Italy, 1494. The ancient castle of 
the celebrated Monteil d’Adhemar family 
may still be seen. 

Orange (Hotel des Princes, Hotel Grif¬ 
fon d’Or) was the ancient Aiansio of the 
Jlomans, and is interesting for its ruins. 
A quarter of a mile from the town may be 
seen the Triumphal Arch. It is remarka¬ 
bly well preserved, and appears to have 
been erected in the 2d centuiy’. At the 
other end of the town stands the Roman 
theatre. It is 121 feet in height, 834 feet 
in length, and its walls are 13 feet thick. 

Avignon (see Index). 
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Torascon, H6tel des Empercurs. The 
Church of St. Martha and the castle for¬ 
merly belonging to King Rcn6 Of Anjou 
are the only objects worthy of the travel¬ 
er’s attention. 

Arles (see Index). 

Near the Station St. Chamas the railway 
skirts the margin of the Etang de Berre, 
an inland lake connected with Uie sea by 
a canal at Bone. Rognac Station. 

Marseilles (see Index). 

Frejus (Hotel du Midi) contains a num¬ 
ber of Roman antiquities, among them the 
celebrated Forum Julii, founded by Julias 
Caesar, an am phitheatre, and a Roman arch 
called the Port4s Dorde. This town is the 
birthplace of the Roman general Julius 
Agricola. 

Station St. Raphael. Here Napoleon 
landed on his return from Egypt in 1799, 
and here too, after his abdication, ho em¬ 
barked for Elba in 1814. 

Cannes (see Index). 

Antibes, Hotel de France. A flourish¬ 
ing sea-port town, finely situated on a 
promontory, and commanding a beautiful 
view of the sea, the Bay of Nice, and the 
Maritime Alps. A pier constracted by 
Vauban connects it with some blonds in 
the bay. 

Nice (see Index). 

The winter of 1871-72 U noted for the 
completion of numerous enterprises, the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel and the railway from 
Nice to Genoa being the most prominent; 
and as all travelers have been enchanted 
who have passed over the Cornice Road in 
carriages, what will they be now that their 
delight b concentrated from three days to 
si X or seven hours! Th b is most decidedly 
the loveliest route to Italy. For Mentone, 
see Index. 

Turbia,the first village of importance, is 
celebrated for the Tropaaa Augusti, which 
consbt of a mass of blocks and masonry 
surmounted by a Gothic tower. After 
leaving Turbia a fine view opens, disclos¬ 
ing Monaco, Blentone, and the Mediterra¬ 
nean. For descriptions of Monaco and 
Mentone, see Index. 

Ventimiglia (Hotel Croce di Malta), ths 
Italian frontier fortress, b beautifully sit¬ 
uated on the brow of a hill. From its im¬ 
portant military position, its possession 
was much cont^ted in the Middle Ages 
by the Genoese. 
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Bordighera, Hotel d’Angleterre. The 
coast around this village is especially noted 
for its cultivation of palm-trees, which are 
sent to Rome annually for the decoration 
of the churches there on Palm Sunday. 

St. Remo (Hotel della Palma) is a flour¬ 
ishing town of 11,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated on the slope of a hill whose sides 
are corered with vines, olives, and fruit- 
trees. St. Remo possesses a curious Goth- ' 
ic church. After leaving St. Remo, the 
uninteresting villages of Saint Laurent, 
San Stefano, and Riva are passed. 

Porto Maurizio (Hotel du Commerce) is 
one of the most important towns of the 
Riviera. It is a naval station, and pos¬ 
sesses a harbor. Its exports are olive oil 
and other agricultural produce. On ap¬ 
proaching Oneglia a fine suspension bridge 
ia crossed. 

Oneglia (Hotel Victoria), a small sea¬ 
port town with 6400 inhabitants. The best 
olive oil is produced here. Passing Diano 
Marino and Cervo, picturesquely situated, 
we reach the small town of 

Alassio, Hotel de la Belle Italie. From 
thb point the island of Gallinaria may be 
•een, so called by the Homans from the 
wild-fowl which they found there. 

Albenga, the ancient Roman Albigau- 
num. The mins of the Pont4 Longo may 
be seen about a quarter of a mile from the 
town. 

Passing Cereale, Borghetto di Santo 
Spirito, Loano, and Pietra, the town of 
Finale ftlarina is reached. Hotel de Lon- 
dres, Hotel de Venue. The cathedral and 
rains of Castello Gavone deserve a visit. I 
After leaving Varigotb, the road passes 
through the tunnel or gallery of the Capo 
di Noli. 

Noli, a small town of 2000 inhabitants, 
is very well built, and defended by a 
castle. 

Savona (Grand Hotel Royal, HOtel Su¬ 
isse, after Nice and Genoa), the most impor¬ 
tant town on the Riviera. Population 
18,960. Under Napoleon I. it was the 
capital of the Department Montenotte.^ 
The cathedral contains several fine paint¬ 
ings; among, then! the Annunciation by | 
AlUani, the Scourging of Christ by Cam- 
bflvi, and a Virgin and Child by Lodovi- 
co Brea. In the Church of the Domini¬ 
cans is a fine painting by DOrer, an Ado¬ 
ration of the Magi; also the Nativity, by 


Antonio Lemini. The poet Chiabrera was 
a native of this town. To him the thea¬ 
tre in 1858 was dedicated. 

Passing Varazze and Cagoletto, the lat¬ 
ter ascribed by some to have been the 
birthplace of Columbus, we come to Voltri. 

Voltri, a town of 9000 inhabitants, is 
noted for Hs paper and cloth manufactures. 
A great many richly-adorned churches arc 
' here to be seen ; also a number of villas, 
among them that of the Marquis di Brig- 
noli Sale. From Voltri to Genoa the jour¬ 
ney is performed in thirty minutes. 

Vegli Station. The travelers should 
here visit the Villas Pallavicini, Doria, 
and Grimaldi. The latter has a small bo¬ 
tanic garden attached. 

Sestri de Ponente is noted for its man¬ 
ufactories. Population 6000. In the 
Church of the Assumption are paintings 
by Sarzano and Carlone. 

Comigllano. Population 3300. Print¬ 
ed calicoes are extensively manufactured 
here. The Palazzo Serra is picturesquely 
situated on the Coronata. The bridge over 
the Polcivera, which is here passed, was 
built by the Durazzo family. 

San Pierdarena is properly a suburb of 
Genoa. The palaces of Spinola and Sa&li 
are well worth a visit. In the former are 
frescoes by Carlone. The principal church 
contains a Flight into Egypt by Cambrasi, 
and frescoes by Sarzano. 

From Paris to Turin, Milan, Venice, or 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, via the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. For the principal towns be¬ 
tween Paris and Macon, see Route No. 9. 

From Macon via Culoz, St. Michel, Mo- 
dane, the Tunnel, and Susa. 


I From Paris the railway proceeds as far 
1 as Macon on the Lyons line. The first 
1 place of importance, after leaving Macon, 
is Bourg (H6tel TEurope). Bourg is the 
chef-lieu of the Department do V Ain. The 
only object of interest is the Church of 
Notife Dame de Brou, erected in the 16th 
century by Margaret of Austria, regent 
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of the Netherlands. It contains monuments 
of herself, her husband, the Duke of Savoy, 
and her mother-in-law, Margaret of Bour¬ 
bon. Her motto, * * Fortune infortune forte 
une,” may be seen in various parts of the 
church. The architect was Moistre Loys 
Van Boglem, the sculptor Maistre Conrad. 

Ambdrien, a little town situated on the 
Albarine, is the junction for Lyons. Sta¬ 
tion Culoz, the junction of the ^neva line. 
The journey from Geneva to Culoz may be 
performed in hours. 

Aix-les-Bains. Principal hotel, and well 
managed, is the Grand JIM d'dix. Pop¬ 
ulation 4000. This celebrated watering- 
place was known to the* Romans as Agnae 
Gratime. (See Index.) 

There is a branch line from Aix-les-Bains 
to Annecy. Time, 1J hrs.; fare, 4 frs. 60 c. 

Chambery. Principal hotel, HM des 
Prince*. (See Index.) 

Route de Grenoble is the junction for 
the branch line to Grenoble, which follows 
the valle}* of the Is^re. 

Montm41ian, Hotel des Voyageurs. The 
Castle of Montm^lian was long the bul¬ 
wark of Savoy against France. It was 
nobly defended by Geoffrey Bens de Ca- 
vour against Louis XIII., but subsequent¬ 
ly destroyed by Louis XIV. in 1705, A 
very good white wine is produced here. 
In crossing the bridge over the Is^re a fine 
view may be obtained of Mont Blanc, the 
only point on this route from which it may 
be seen. The next station is St. Pierre 
d’Albigny, 

Aignebelle, Hotel Poste. Most of the 
inhabitants here are afflicted with the goi¬ 
tre, the situation of Aignebelle being re¬ 
markably unhealthy on account of the 
marshes. The Castle La Cbarbonni^rc 
was the birthplace of several of the Counts 
of Savo}*. Crossing the River Arc we 
come to the stations of La Cbambre St. 
Julien, where excellent wine is produced, 
and St. Jeon de Maurienne, Hotel de I’Eu- 
rope. Population 8000. The Cathedral 
here is the only object worth the traveler’s 
attention. 

St. Michel, Hotel de la Poste, railway 
restaurant. 

The need of an unbroken railway be¬ 
tween France and Italy has long been 
strikingly obvious, and has at length been 
supplied by the opening of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, by means of which the journey 


from Paris to Turin is at present made in 
22 hours, but which is expected eventually 
to require but IG. The construction of 
this tunnel, the opening of the Suez Canal, 

' and of the Pacific Railroad, may be regard¬ 
ed as the three great mechanic and com¬ 
mercial events of the nineteenth centurr. 
The traveler arriving by rail from Paris, 
and bound for Italy, has hitherto proceed¬ 
ed from St. Michel over the mountain, 
passing Modane, Lans-le-Bourg, and the 
Mont Cenis Hospice, and, descending by 
Molaretto, has rejoined the railroad at Gi- 
aglione. This journey over the mountains 
required 5 or G hours, and, although the 
traveler was partially repaid by the sub¬ 
lime scenery of the Pass, the safety and 
convenience of the railroad throng the 
tunnel was wanting. Although the tuir- 
nel is named from the Mont Cenis, the 
track selected is in reality at some dis¬ 
tance from the mountain. Starting on the 
French side from a point above the village 
of Foumeanx, 3904 feet above the level of 
the sea, it cuts the mountain between the 
Col de Fr^jus and the Col de la Rone, ris¬ 
ing gradually to an elevation of 4377 feet 
above the sea, and then sloping down to 
the opening on the Italian side at Bardoo- 
neche, 4334 feet above the sea-level. The 
tunnel is very well lighted, and the air 
within is pore and fresh. The boring of 
I the tunnel was attended by most serious 
I engineering difficulties, which were over- 
' come by the energy and ability of Sewn- 
meiller, who conducted this arduous un¬ 
dertaking. Two thousand men were con¬ 
stantly employed, the work performed be¬ 
ing at first half a yard per day, which aft¬ 
erward increased to more than 10 feet per 
day. Begun in 1857, the whole nKmntain 
mass, a thickness of 13,256 yards, was 
pierced from end to end at the close of the 
year 1870. 

The total expenses of the tunnel amount¬ 
ed to $13,000,000, $4,000,000 of which was 
payable by Italy, according to an agree¬ 
ment made between that country and 
France in 1860. France promised to pay 
Italy $3,800,000 if the work wras accom¬ 
plished within 20 years, dating from 1862; 
and, in cose less time was required, she 
Itound herself to pay $100,000 more for ev¬ 
ery year gained on the stipulated time. 
She also agreed to pay 5 per cent interest 
on the money due for the work as it pfo- 
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ceeded from year to year. Italy, stimula- | 
ted by these terms, has finished constract- 
ing the tunnel 11 years before the appoint¬ 
ed time, and has thus gained $1,100,000 
from France. 

Sosa, Hotel de Savoie, Hotel de France. 
Population 3000. Susa is a very ancient 
town, known to the Romans as Segusiuro. 
The garden of the governor contains a tri- 
Offlpbalarch of the Corinthian order 48 feet 
high, 40 feet wide, and 25 feet in depth, 
erected in honor of Augustus, 8 B.C., by 
the order of the Prefect Cottius, son of 
King Doiinus. 

Turin (see Index). 

From Lauaafaie. to Arona on the Lago 
Magghre, offer the Simplon .—Railway from 
Lausanne to Sion 4^ hours. Faro 10 f. 60 c. 
From Sion, over the Simplon in diligence, 
which leaves daily, 19 hours. Fare in the 
coup^ to Douro d’Ossola, 85 f. 30 c. From 
Douro d’Ossola, 35 f. 30'c. From Douro 
d’Oasola to Arona 8 f. 

From Lausanne (Onchy) to Villeneuse 
or Bouveret, it is preferable for travelers 
to take the steamer. Travelers stopping 
at Lausanne may reach Onchy in ^ hour 
by omnibus. The most beautiful part of 
Ue Geneva is seen on this trip. 

Passing the villages of Clarens,Cbemex, 
and Vcmex, we come to Montreux, a favor¬ 
ite winter residence of invalids on account 
of the mildness of the climate. The hotels 
and pensions in the vicinity are numerous, 
and Pension Du Cygne the best. 
About If miles from Montreux stands 
the Castle of Cbillon, on a rock in the lake 
connected with the bank by a wooden 
bridge. It is shown daily to strangers, and 
is well worth a visit. For description of 
castle, see Index. 

Villeneuvc (Hotel de Ville) is an an¬ 
cient town of some 1500 inhabitants, situ¬ 
ated at the mouth of the Rhone. Near 
Villeneuvc lies the island mentioned by 
Byron in the Prisoner of Chillon. Near 
Villeneuvc is the Hotel Byron, beautifully 
situated on an eminence overlooking the 
lake. Travelers wishing to make any stay 
here will find it an excellent hotel in ev¬ 
ery respect. At Bonveret travelers take 
the cars for Sion. Passing the stations 
Aigle, Ollon, and St. Triphon, we come to 
the village ^x, celebrated since the 16th 
rentuiy for its salt mines and works. They 
are situated about two miles from Bex, in 


’ the valley of La Gryonne. About half a 
day is required for this excursion, which 
is a very interesting one. 

St, Maurice (Hotel de la Dent du Midi) 
is an old town, of about 1070 inhabitants. 
The abbey founded by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund in 515, in honor of St. Maurice, con¬ 
tains some very interesting works of art, 
among them a Grecian agate cameo cup, a 
chalice given by Bertha, queen of Burgun¬ 
dy, and an ampaule given by Charlemagne. 

Martigny, Hotel de la Tour (see In¬ 
dex). 

A visit by all means should be paid to 
the Gorge do Tricnt, and the Pissevache, 
or the waterfall of the Sallenchc. 

Sion (see Index). 

Sierre (Hotel and Pension Baur), a small 
but prettily situated town, with some ruins 
in the vicinity. The post-road, after cross¬ 
ing the Rhone, passes the valley of Tenk 
or Loechc, situated at the mouth of the 
Gorge of the Dala. Pfynn forms the 
boundary between the French and Ger¬ 
man languages. 

Tourtemogne, Hotel Poste, Hotel So- 
leil. Near the town is a fine cascade well 
worth a visit. 

Vispach (Hotel Soleil), a miserable vil¬ 
lage, situated at the junction of the Visp 
with the Rhone. In 1855 it was seriously 
injured by an earthquake, which only left 
seven houses remaining. Excursions may 
be made from here to Zermatt and Gornu 
Gratt. 

Brieg (Hotels Poste, d’Angleterrc, and 
Trois Couronnes) is a small town of about 
800 inhabitants, situated at the base of the 
Simplon. The Simplon Road was com¬ 
menced by Napoleon in 1800, on the Ital¬ 
ian side, and finished in 1806 on the Swiss. 
At Brieg the ascent of the Simplon com¬ 
mences. In 2| hours, Bcresal, the third ref¬ 
uge, is reached. It consists of two build¬ 
ings, a post-house and inn. The portion 
of the road between the fifth refuge, Schal- 
bet, and the sixth refuge, which is the 
summit, is the most dangerous in winter. 
About three miles from the summit, which 
is 6218 feet above the level of the sea, is 
the hospice founded by Napoleon, but not 
famished until 1825. It is a very com¬ 
fortable building, warmed by a heating ap¬ 
paratus, and occupied l>y monk.s of the Au¬ 
gustine order. To the south may be seen 
the Rant Glacier. 
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Simplon. Here the road leads through ' 
the Ravine of Gondo, one of the most mag* 
nidcent among the Alps. The Gallerj' of 
GondOy the longest tunnel of the Simplon, 
measures G83 feet in length. Close at the 
issue of the gallery is the Fall of Fressi> 
none. Gondo is the last Swiss village. 

Issella. Here the Italian custom-house 
and passport office are situated. j 

Domo d’Ossola (Grand Hotel de la 
Ville), a small, uninteresting town, fully 
Italian in every respect. There is a Cal¬ 
vary above the town well worth a visit. 

Ornavasso, noted for marble quarries in 
its vicinity. The road, after passing the 
lovely village of Fariola, soon reaches the 
southwest bank of the Lago Maggiore. 
The Isola Madre of the Borromean Islands 
may be seen from this point. The islands 
are generally visited from Bareno, the 
next station. 

Stresa (Hotel des lies Borrom6es) is per¬ 
haps more convenient for visiting the isl¬ 
ands than Bareno. 

Arona, Albergo Reale. From Arona to 
Milan by Novara, time 4 hours; fare 10 f. 

From Lucerne to Como over the St, Go- 
thard. —Steam-boat from Lucerne to Fltte- 
len four times daily, in 2f hours. Fare 4 
f. 60 c. From Fluelen to Como, diligence 
twice daily, in 23 hours; coup6,37 f. 80 c.; 
interior, 31 f. 90 c. It is very little more 
expensive for parties to take a carriage, 
which costs about 160 f. for four or five 
persons, not including fees, which are giv¬ 
en at each station. For description of this 
pass, see Index. 

From Coire to Colico (and Milan) over the 
Splugen. —Diligence from Coire to Colico 
twice daily, in 16 hours. Faro 22 f. 50 c. 

Coire (see Index). On the road from 
Coire to Keichenau, which leads along the 
valley of the Rhino, there is little deserv¬ 
ing the traveler’s attention with the ex- i 
ception of the Calanda Mountain, and, at 
at its base, the village Felsberg, partially 
buried by a landslide in 1850. 

Reichenaii (Hotel Adler) consists mere¬ 
ly of a few houses situated at the junction 
of the Vorder and Hinter Rhine. The cha¬ 
teau, the principal building in the village, 
formerly belonging to the Planta family, 
was, in 1793, converted into a college by 
Burgomaster Tscharner. Here Louis Phi¬ 
lippe, under the name of Cliabot, held a 
situation as teacher of French mathemat- 
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ics, and history for eight months. At 
Reichenau the road crosses the Rhine and 
Vorder Rhine, and then enters the valley 
of the Hinter Rhine. The villages of 
naduz and Rhaziins are soon passed, also 
the Castle of Rhoetznns of the VieU faro-r 
ily, still inhabited. This part of the val. 
ley of the Rhine is chiefly remarkable for 
the great number of castles which are to 
be seen in every direction, and for the dif¬ 
ference in the religion and language of 
each hamlet. The Castles of Ortenstein, 
Vospels, Canooa, Rietberg, and Realta arr 
passed in rapid succession before reaching 
Thusis. That of Ortenstein is probabh 
the best preserved in the valley, and is still 
occupied by the Travers family. 

Thusis (Hotels Via Mala and Adler), a 
village of 700 inhabitants, picturesquely 
situated at the confluence of the Rhine and 
the Nolla. After leaving Thusis the Not 
la is crossed by a fine bridge, which afibrdi 
an interesting view of the valley and peak 
of Piz Bevexin. About half a mile fluin 
Thusis the Via Mala commences—the most 
sublime ravine in Switzerland. The road 
crosses the river three times. The finest 
view is obtained from the Middle Bridge, 
about a mile from Rougellen. The Via 
Mala extends for a distance of three miles, 
and terminates at the Upper Bridge, where 
the road enters the beautiful ^hamser 
Thai. 

Andeer (Hotel Krone) is the principal 
village in the valley. The inhabitants are 
Protestants, and speak Romansch. Soon 
after leaving Andeer the road enters the 
Roflla Gorge. The Averser Rhine here 
forms the Fall of the Roffla, which de¬ 
scends the Ferrera valley to the Hinter 
Rhine. 

SplQgen. This little village holds an 
important position, being situated at the 
junction of the Splilgen and Bernardino 
routes. The Splilgen Road turns to the 
left, crosses the Rhine, and, leaving that 
river, begins at once the ascent, and somi 
passes through a short tunnel 90 yardi 
in length. After numberless windings it 
reaches the summit of the Splugen, 67^ 
feet above the level of the sea. Almost 
immediately the road begins to descend. 
About three quarters of a mile beyond the 
summit the Austrian custom-house and 
passport office are reached. The road re¬ 
commences the descent on the esatem 
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elope, and passes through three galleries, 
the first 700 feet long, the second 642 feet, 
and the third 1530 feet, the longest galler> 
ies on any Alpine road. Near the village 
of Pianazzo a beautiful waterfall, 800 feet 
high, may be seen. 

Campo Dolcino is but a miserable vil¬ 
lage, consisting of a few detached groups 
of booses. The Lira valley, through which 
the road now passes, presents a scene of 
desolation, occasionally modified by chest- 
nat-trees, which hide, in a measure, the bar¬ 
renness of the rocks which surround them. 

Chiavenna (Hotel Conrad!) was once a 
flonrishing tow n in possession of the Dukes 
of Milan, and the ruins of former resi¬ 
dences and palaces of the nobles are still 
to he seen. The Church of San Lorenzo, 
the Baptistery, and the charnel-houses, in 
which skulls and bones are curiously ar¬ 
ranged, may be visited by travelers. About 
fear miles from Chiavenna is the Fall of 
Cardona, which is worth a visit. The road 
from Chiavenna to the Lake of Riva is 
rather disagreeable, and the scenery is 
very uninteresting. Riva is situated at 
the north extremity of the lake. 

Colico (Hotel Piazza Garibaldi), a vil¬ 
lage situated at the foot of Mount Legnone. 

Steamers three times daily from Colico 
to Como. Fare 4 f.; time 3^ hours. Rail¬ 
way from Como to Milan in 2 hours. 

Frorn Coire to MagadinOy on the Lake 
Maggiore {and J/i/cm), over the Bernardino, 
—Diligence twice daily in summer from 
Coire to Magadino. Time 18 hours; fare 
in the coup6,30 f. 50 c.; interior, 26 f. 10 c. 

The Bernardino route was constructed in 
1822, at the joint expense of the Sardinian 
and Grisen governments. The road is the 
same as that of the SplUgen up to Spill- 
gen. Leaving SplUgen, it advances up the 
valley of the Hinter Rhine, on the left 
bank of the Rhine, for a distance of seven 
mUes, until it reaches Hinterrhein, the 
highest village in the valley. The road 
over the Bernardino here leaves the Rhine, 
immediately begins to ascend, and soon 
reaches the summit of the BernardinoPass, 
6584 fert above the level of the sea. This 
mountain, known to the Romans, and call¬ 
ed Vogelberg down to the 15th ccntuiy^, 
owes its present name to St. Bernardino of 
Sienna, who first preached the Gospel here, 
and to whom a chapel was erected on the 
sooth side of the mountain. On the sum¬ 


mit of the pass is the Lake Moesola, and 
near it a house of refuge. After descend¬ 
ing for a short distance, the Moesa is cross¬ 
ed by the handsome iron bridge “Victor 
Emmanuel,” from which a fine view is ob¬ 
tained of the Piz Moesola. 

San Bernardino (Hotel Brocco, Hotel Ra- 
vizza, and Hotel Motto), the loftiest village 
in the valley of Mesocco. It possesses a 
mineral spring, with baths, and attracts a 
considerable number of visitors. Near the 
village St. Giacomo are quarries of gyp¬ 
sum. A fine view is obtained from the 
bridge of St. Giacomo of the ruined Castle 
of Mesocco. The descent now becomes 
vciy rapid until we reach Mesocco, a mis¬ 
erable village, but verj’ picturesquely sit¬ 
uated. Here the traveler first becomes 
aware of his approach to Italy by the pres¬ 
ence of vines, chestnut, walnut, and mul¬ 
berry trees. Below Soazza the road passes 
along the right bank of the Moesa. Near 
the second bridge the beautiful waterfall 
Bufialora is seen. 

St. Vittore is the last village in the Can¬ 
ton of the Grisons. Soon we enter the Can¬ 
ton Tessin, and the road unites with that 
of the St. Gothard Pass. Just beyond the 
junction of the Rivers Moesa and Ticino 
stands the village of Arbedo, memorable 
for the battle which was fought here be¬ 
tween the Milanese and Swiss, in which 
2000 of the latter were slain. ' They were 
interred near the Church of St. Paul, called 
Chiesa Rossa on account of its red color. 

Bellinzona is the chief town in the Can¬ 
ton of Tessin. It is a place of considera¬ 
ble importance, owing to its situation at 
the junction of four roads—^from the St.Go- 
thard, the Bernardino, from Lugano, and 
from Locarno. 

At Cadenazzo the road diverges from 
that which leads to Lugano over the Monte 
Cenere. 

Magadino (H6tel Bellevue) is situated 
at the mouth of the Ticino, on Lake Mag- 
giore. Steamers leave three times daily 
for Arona, performing the journey in 4^ 
hours. 

From Innsbruck to Colico {and Milan) 
over theStelvio. —Diligence from Innsbruck 
to Landeck daily at 4 A.M.; time 8f hours. 
From Landeck to Mals four times weekly, 
in 9 hours. Omnibus daily' from Inns¬ 
bruck to Landeck, and from Landeck to 
Mals. Travelers are obliged to hire a vet- 
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turino to cross the Stelvio, which costa 12 
florins a day, there being no diligence for 
the pass. 

From Innsbruck the road passes along 
the left bank of the Inn fur a distance of 
seven miles, until it reaches the village of 
Zirl, situated at the foot of the Martins- 
wand, the precipice upon which the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian I. nearly lost his life 
while hunting. On the right of the vil¬ 
lage may be seen the picturesque ruins of 
the Castle of Fragenstein. 

Near Silz the road passes the Cistercian 
convent of Itambs, founded in 1271 by the 
mother of Conradin, the last of the house 
of Hohenstaufen. About a mile from Silz 
is the Castle of Petersberg, the birthplace 
of Margaret Maultasch, who brought Ty¬ 
rol to Austria as her dowry. Leaving the 
river, the road now proceeds to Imst, a vil¬ 
lage of about 3004) inhabitants, situated at 
the base of the I^aggersbcrg. Near Mils 
the road again approaches the Inn. It was 
here that one of the ambuscades of the Ty¬ 
rolese took place in 1809. Awaiting the 
Bavarians on the top of the mountain, they 
overwhelmed them on their approach by 
hurling trunks of trees and rocks upon 
them. The Castle of Kronberg is pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the height of an emi¬ 
nence a short distance from Starkenbach. 
Near the nunnery of Zams, founded in 
1826, the Inn is again crossed, and we 
reach Landeck, situated on its right bank. 
On the east of the town are the ruins of the 
strong-hold of Landeck, and on the north 
those of Schrofenstein. The road crosses 
to the left bank of the Inn at the Pontlatz- 
er Bridge, but returns to the right bank at 
the village of Prutz, situated on a marshy 
plain at the entrance of the Kaunscrthal.’ 

Ried, a small but thriving town, is next 
passed, and we arrive at Pfunds, which 
consists of two groups of houses situated 
on either bank of the river. Four miles 
from Pfunds begins the Pass of Finster- 
mUnz, the most imposing dehle in Switzer¬ 
land with the exception of the Via Mala. 
About half way between Pfunds and Nau- 
ders is situated an inn which commands a 
beautiful view of the valley and the moun¬ 
tains in the background. 

Nauders is al)Out three miles from the 
FinstermUnz and three from the Swiss fron¬ 
tier. The road now ascends to the pass 
called Reschen-Scheideck. 
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Mals, Hotel Post. Near this town is 
seen the imposing ruined castle of Lich- 
tenberg. 

I*raa is a small village at the foot of the 
Stelvio Pass. Upon a height on the right 
is seen the village of Stilfs or Stelvio, from 
which the pass takes its name. The road 
over the Stelvio, the loftiest in Europe, 
was constructed by the Austrian govern¬ 
ment in 1820-25. 

At Gomagoi, where the custom-house is 
situated, is seen tho Sulden Glacier. Tra- 
foi, situated at the base of the Ostler 
Mountain, consists of a few huts. The 
hamlet derives its name of “Tres Fontes” 
from the three fountains which burst from 
a cliff in the vicinity. From Franzenshdbe 
the traveler may look dow n upon the >’ast 
Modatsch glacier, which descends from the 
west side of the Ostler several thousand 
foct into the valley beneath him. Eight 
miles from FranzenshOhe is the summit 
of tho Stelvip Pass, 9328 feet above the 
level of the sea. A house called Ferdi- 
nandshdhe stands at the top, the highest 
habitation on the Continent. At Santa 
Maria, tho 4th Cantonicra, is situated the 
Italian custom-house. Passing the Can- 
toniera al Pinano del Branglio, we come to 
a series of galleries or tunnels built to pro¬ 
tect the road from avalanches. Soon the 
singular waterfall called tho Source of the 
Adda is seen bursting from a precipice on 
tho right. About a mile and a half from 
Bormio are the New Baths. They are 
much frequented in the summer months 
(see Bormio in Index). The hotel, which 
contains 140 bedrooms, is admirably man¬ 
aged by M. Caflisch. These baths may l»c 
reached from Botzen, or from Cuire via 
Samaden and Tirano, crossing the Bernini 
Pass; from Italy, lia Verona and Botzen, 
or Lake Como, Colico, and Sondrio. At I/)- 
vera, in 1807, a landslide took place, which 
completely filled up the bed of the River 
Adda, thus causing an inundation which 
converted the valley as far ns Lovo into a 
vast lake. At Lovero the water rose 18 
feet, and the traces of the disaster there 
are still discernible. 

Tirano, a small town containing the old 

residences of the Pallavicini, Visconti, *nd 

Sails families. It has also suffered at va¬ 
rious periods from the inundations of the 
Adda. 

Sondrio, capital of the Val Tellina, is 
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pictarefqtiely situated on the Malero, near 
iw junction with the Adda. 

MomljegnOy noted for the excellent silk 
produced in the neighborhood, is situated 
in the lower part of the Val Tellina. From 
Colico, which is next reached, steamers 
traverse the lake to Como, and travelers 
thence proceed by rail to Milan. 

From Innsbrttck to V'erona by the Brenner 
Pom.— Railway from Innsbruck to Botzen, 
time ^ hours; fare 6 fl. 12 kr. From Bot¬ 
zen to V’erona, time 6^ hours; fare 8 fl. 
82 kr. 

The Brenner is the oldest of the Alpine 
rootes; was known to the Romans, and em¬ 
ployed by Drusus. Carriages were able 
to pass it in 1772, and in 1867 the railway 
was opened. The scenerj’ is less imposing 
than that of any of the other Alpine passes. 

Soon after leaving Innsbruck, the tun¬ 
nel of Isel, 700 yards in length, is passed, 
and the railway proceeds along the right 
tank of the Sill. Before reaching Matrey 
nine tunnels are passed through, the long¬ 
est over nine hundred yards in length. 

Station Steinach, a town entirely rebuilt 
Hncc the conflagration of 1853. In the 
charch here are several good altar-pieces 
ly Rnoller. Passing the small lake Bren¬ 
ner, which abounds in excellent trout, we 
reach Brenner. The River Sill here falls 
into the Inn, and, through it, into the Black 
Sea, and the River Eisach forms another 
cascade, descends to the Adige, and flows 
into the Adriatic. The railway now passes 
along the bank of the Eisach, and descends 
to Station Schellcberg. 

Station Sterzing, a very old town, situ¬ 
ated on the Sterzinger Moos, on the site 
of the ancient Roman Vipetenum. Popu¬ 
lation 2500. It derived much wealth in 
the Middle Ages from the rich silver, lead, 
and copper mines in the neighborhood. 
From Sterzing to Freienfeld the castles of 
Sprechenstein and Reifenstein are passed. 
Beyond Freienfeld, on the left, rise the 
mins of Wolfenstein, the strong-hold of the 
pass during the Middle Ages. 

Mittewald. Here Marshal Lefebvre, 
duke of Dantzig, at the head of the French 
and Saxon forces, was repulsed by the cour¬ 
ageous Capuchin Haspinger, at the head 
of his Tj'rolese Landsturm. Quite a dis¬ 
tance from the .station is the fortress Franz- 
ensfeste, constructed by the Austrian gov- 
enunent in 1838 to command the routes to 


Carinthia, Brixen,Verona, and Innsbruck. 
A new fortress is about to be constructed. 
Pedestrian travelers would do well to as- 
send the Pusterthal from here as far as 
Bruncken, and proceed thence through the 
Gader and Grodner Valley to Botzen. 

To the left, on the Eisach, is Neustift, 
founded in 1142, the richest monastery in 
the Tyrol. 

Brixen, for nine centuries the see of an 
archbishop, united to the Tyrol in 1802. It 
contains several churches, a cathedral, and 
the palace of the archbishop. The cathe¬ 
dral possesses a fine altar-piece by Schopf. 

St^ion Klausen, a little town consisting 
of a single street, is situated in a defile be¬ 
tween the river and the mountain. Above 
the town, on the right, is the Benedictine 
monastery of Seben. Outside the town is 
the Capucin convent founded by the wdfe 
of Charles II. of Spain. The Loretto Chap¬ 
el adjoining tlie monastery contains the 
most valuable ecclesiastical treasures in 
the Tyrol. On the left bank of the Eisach, 
beyond Station Waidbruck, rises the pict¬ 
uresque castle of Trostburg, the property 
of Count Wolfenstein. 

Atzwang (Hotel Poste)*and Station Blu- 
man are next passed before Botzen is 
reached. For description of Botzen, see 
Index. 

Leaving Botzen, the Eisach is crossed by 
a bridge, and the train proceeds to Station 
Branzoll, where the Adige first becomes 
navigable. 

Station Neumarkt. East of this town a 
road runs cast to the interesting Flumers- 
thal. 

Station Salurn. Above the town is a 
picturesque castle in ruins, which formerly 
commanded the Adige. 

Station Lavis, situated on the Avisio, 
which here descends from the valley of 
Fleims and Fass to join the Adige. 

Trent (Hotel Europa, Hotel Corona), 
the Tridentum of the Romans, is situated 
on the left bank of the Adige. Population 
14,000. It was formerly the wealthiest 
and most important town in the Tyrol, and 
possesses numerous ruined castles and 
marble palaces to tell of its fonner great¬ 
ness. The finest building in the city is the 
cathedral, founded in 1812, and dedicated to 
St.Vigiliu8. It is built entirely of marble, 
and is surmounted by two domes. 

Santa Maria Maggiorc is the church in 
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vhich the celebrated Council of Trent met I 
from 1545 to 15G3. It contains a painting 
of the assembly, with portraits of the mem* ' 
bers, 7 cardinals, 3 patriarchs, 33 archbish* 
ops, 235 bishops, 7 abbots, and 146 profess¬ 
ors of theology. A fine view may be had 
of Trent and its surroundings from the 
rocky eminence on the right of the Adige 
called Verruca, or Dos Trento, fortified in 
1857. 

The stations Sardagna, Martarello, and 
Calliana are next passed. 

Roveredo, a populous town of 8000 in- 
^ habitants, especially noted for its silk cul¬ 
ture since the year 1200. There are 60 
filande^ mills in which the silk is wound 
from the cocoon, and 40 Jilatorie^ spinning 
mills. In the Piazza Podestk is situated 
the remarkable Castle Junk. Two miles 
from Roveredo is the Castle of Lizzana, in 
which Dante, exiled from Italy, was enter¬ 
tained by Lord Castelbarco. 

Station Alii, once celebrated for velvet 
manufaclories. 

Station Avio is the last village in the 
Tyrol. 

Peri is the first village in Italy. The 
Valley of the Adige is separated from the 
Lago di Gardo in the west by the ridge of 
the Monte Baldo. The train now passes into 
the celebrated ravine Chiusa di Verona. 

Near Pcscantina, Solferino, situated on 
the Mincio, is passed, noted for the battle 
fought here June 24th, 1859. 

At St. Lucia the railway unites with the 
Verona and Milan line, and soon reaches 
Verona. 

From Vienna to TrietAe by the Semmering 
Railway .—Express train from Vienna to 
Trieste three times weekly, time 14 hours 
25 m.; fare 28 fl. 26 kr. 

The terminus of the railway in Vienna 
is near the Belvedere and New Arsenal. 

Mddling and Baden are the first stations 
passed, for descriptions of which, see In¬ 
dex. Leaving Baden, the ruined castles of 
Rauhenstein and Rauheneck may be seen. 

Beyond Leobersdorf, in the distance, no¬ 
tice the barren summit of the Schneberg. 

Ncustadt, Hotels Hirsch and Krone. 
Population 10,800. In 1834 a great con¬ 
flagration took place, leaving only 14 build¬ 
ings standing, since which time the town 
has been entirely rebuilt. In 1752 the old 
castle of the Babenbcrg dukes was convert¬ 
ed into a military academy for the prepar- 
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! atory instruction of the officers of the line. 
Neustadt is connected with Vienna by a 
' canal 40 miles in length, used chiefly for 
the transportation of coal from the mines 
of Oedenburg, and of wood from the Ba- 
konyerwald. 

Gloggnitz. Here the Semmering Rail¬ 
way commences an enterprise executed 
by the Austrian government in 1848-54. 
Leaving Gloggnitz, the train ascends th« 
left bank of the River Schwarzer, and 
crosses the Reichenauer Thai to Station 
Eichberg, M hcre a fine view is obtained of 
the plain and the mountain Gostritz. 

Klamm. Above the town is the mined 
castle of Prince Lichtenstein. The Klamm 
tunnel and the viaducts of JSjergralicn and 
Gamperlgnben are passed and Semmering 
is reached, the summit of the pass. About 
a mile from the station is the Erzheraog 
Johann Inn. In order to avoid any far¬ 
ther ascent, the highest part of the Sero- 
mering is penetrated by a tunnel 4600 feet 
long. 

5Iurzz8clilag (Hctel Brunhauss and 
Railway Restaurant), situated on the 
Milrz, which river the train now follow?. 
The scenery from here to Bruck is most 
picturesque. 

Brtlck, a pretty town situated at the 
confluence of the MUrz and the Mfir. 
Above the town rises the picturesque Cas¬ 
tle of Landskron. The line now winds 
along the left bank of the MOr, passes the 
Castle of Pernegg and the stations of Mieg- 
nitz and Peggau to Gratz. See Index tor 
description of Gratz. 

Marburg, the second town in Stj-ria, i? 
next reached — a dull place, containing 
8000 inhabitants, chiefly Vends, a Sclavo¬ 
nic tribe, the German language now being 
entirely replaced b}" the Sclavonic dialect. 

Cilli, an ancient town situated on the 
Sann, said to have been founded by the 
Emperor Claudius. Roman ruins are stili 
to be seen in the vicinity. A little dis¬ 
tance beyond the town rise the ruins of 
the Castle of Obcrcilli, formerly belonging 
to the Counts of Cilly, who once possesjed 
all Carinthia. From Cilli to Stcinbrucken 
is the finest scenery of the line. 

Steinbrucken, situated at the junctiou 
of the Save and Sann. The line now trav¬ 
erses the valley of the Save, and passes 
the stations Hrasting, Trefoil, Sagor, Lava, 
and Salloch to Laybach. 
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For Layboch, see Index. Leaving Lay- 
btch, the line crosses the marshy plain of 
Laybacher Moos, and, just before reaching 
Franzdorf, passes over a viaduct 1600 feet 
long and 1600 feet high. 

Uitsch, Hotels Poste and Stadt Trieste. 
The qaicksilver mines of Istria should be 
Tisited from here. A carriage may be 
hired for 6 florins. The excursion occu¬ 
pies 12 hours. 

Stahon Rauk. Three miles from this 
town is the Lake of Zirknitz, remarkable 
&r the disappearance of its waters for 
RKmths at a time, during which interval the 
inhabitants cultivate buckwheat in its bed. 
Station Adelsberg (see Index). 

Kear Adelsberg commences the desolate 
plain of Karst, a mass of limestone rock 
ihonnding in gorges and caverns, occa¬ 
sionally varied by thickets of brush-wood. 
A short distance before reaching Trieste 
the Chateau of Miramar is reached, the 
former residence of the Emperor Maximil¬ 
ian of Mexico. A pleasant excursion may 
be made to it from Trieste. 

Trieste (see Index). 

ROUTE No. 11. 

^rom Parti to Cdtognt, by Compiegne^ SL 
Charleroi^ Namur, Liege, and Aix- 
^hapelle. Trains daily: time 12 hours. 
Faro, first class, 57 f.; second, 43 f. You 
change cars at Charleroi for Brussels. To 
Frankfort from Paris, 19 hours; fare, 81 
fro. 20 c. 

Compiegne, beautifully situated on the 
hanks of the Oise, contains 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Hotels, La Cloche and Soleil d'Or. 
This town is noted for its being one of the 
fovorite residences of the French kings. 
Its forest occupies an area of over 30,000 
acres. The Royal Palace is magnificent¬ 
ly furnished, and contains some very fine 
pictures and statuary. It was erected by 
Louis XV., but was thoroughly renovated 
and additions made by^ Napoleon, who here 
received his bride, Maria Louisa. Com¬ 
pile was once a fortified town, but is so 
DO longer. 11 was in endeavoring to enter 
the town gate, after having made a sally 
on the be.sieger8, that Joan of Arc was 
taken prisoner, and handed over to John 
of Luxembourg, who sold her to the En¬ 
glish. The Tour de la PucelU marks the 
*pot. A most lovely excursion may be 
made to the pretty village of Pierrefonds, 


distance 6 miles; it is one of the most 
agreeable and quiet retreats in France, 
and contains the ruins of an ancient castle. 

Noyon, a town of 7000 inhabitants, con¬ 
tains a fine old cathedral of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, but is principally noted for being the 
birthplace of John Calvin, the great re¬ 
former; he was the son of a notary of 
Noyon. 

From here you can take a diligence to 
visit the state prison of Ham, rendered 
famous by its being the place where the 
present Emperor of France was confined 
for six years. We have described the cir¬ 
cumstance in his biography. The walls 
are 36 feet thick, and the donjon 100 high; 
strangers are not admitted. 

St. Quentin contains 32,690 inhabitants. 
Hold du Cygne the best. It is a manufac¬ 
turing town, prettily situated on the banks 
of the Somme. The principal manufac¬ 
ture is that of linen cloths. The cathedral 
is one of the finest in northern France. St. 
Quentin is celebrated for the great battle 
fought between the French and Spanish 
troops in 1557. Queen Mary having dis¬ 
patched a large force, under the command 
of the Earl of Pembroke, to assist her hus¬ 
band, Philip II., the town was carried aft¬ 
er the eleventh assault; the inhabitants 
were treated with great cruelty. It was 
taken by the Germans October 21,1870. 

Cambrri, a manufacturing town of 22,207 
inhabitants, is situated on the line between 
St Quentin and Lille. F^nelon, the au¬ 
thor of “ Telemachus,” was buried here. 
His coffin was torn from the grave by the 
demons of the Revolution, and melted to 
make bullets. There is a very fine mon¬ 
ument erected to his memory in the new 
church, built on the site of the old cathe¬ 
dral, which was razed to the ground by the 
Revolutionists. The article known in En¬ 
gland and the United States as cambric’* 
is named from this town, being manufac¬ 
tured here. Cambrai was taken by the 
English in 1815. It is noted also for the 
treat}' of peace signed here between Charles 
V. and F^^ancis I.; also f »r the League con¬ 
cocted against the Republic of Venice. 

Previous to our arriving at Charleroi, 
we pass the Jeumont station, where bag¬ 
gage is examined coming from Belgium ; 
the next station is Erquelines, where bag¬ 
gage and passports are examined going to 
Belgium. 
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Charleroi, the first Belgian fortress on 
the line of defense toward France; popu¬ 
lation, including suburhs, 20,000. It is one 
of the busiest and most thriving places in 
Belgium. The coal-fields in the vicinity 
employ over 10,000 men; 7000 are em¬ 
ployed making nails; and the glass-works 
arc the largest in Belgium. Coal, found- 
cries, furnaces, and smoke surround you in 
every direction. Charleroi was founded 
by Charles II. of Spain, and named after 
him. Its fortifications were destroyed by 
the French in 1795, but restored in 1816 by 
the Duke of Wcllington. 

Namur, the Sheffield of Belgium, con¬ 
tains 23,389 inhabitants. Jlotrl de Holland 
best—beautifully situated at the junction 
of the Sambre and Meuse, but contains few 
objects of interest to attract the notice of 
travelers. Should they stop, the fortifica¬ 
tions and citadel are well worth a visit, as 
is the handsome Cathedral of 8t. A ubin. It 
containsthc mausoleumof Don Johnof Aus¬ 
tria, the hero and conqueror of Lepanto. 

Liege, situated at the junction of the 
Ourthe and Meuse, contains over 104,169 
inhabitants. It has several good hotels, 
among which are the IT. de Bellevue^ H. de 
VEurope, and //. dA nglelerre. Every thing 
in and about Liege proclaims it a manu¬ 
facturing city. It is the Pittsburg of Bel¬ 
gium. Foremost among its manufactures 
are fire-arms, over 600,000 being yearly 
made here. It contains also a royal can¬ 
non foundery, manufactures of spinning- 
machines and cutlery. Liege was ancient¬ 
ly an imperial free city, governed by bish¬ 
ops, who held the rank of independent 
princes from the 10th century down to the 
French invasion of 1794. Although there 
are still some twenty churches remaining, 
the nnmtier was four times as great in the 
middle of the 16th centurj'. The princi¬ 
pal religious edifice is the Cathedral, which 
dates back to the 10th century. It con¬ 
tains some very good paintings. The carv¬ 
ing of the oaken pulpit is very magnificent¬ 
ly executed. The Church of St. Jacques 
is most elaborately painted and gilt, and 
its painted glass is considered the very per¬ 
fection of the art. The Palais de Justice, 
formerly the bishop’s palace, erected in the 
early part of the lOth century by Bishop 
Erard de la Marck, a descendant of Sir 
M’alter Scott’s William de la Marck, who 
figures in his “ Quentin Durward,” the 


scene of which is laid at Liege. The watch, 
tower that rises above the Palais is now 
used as a prison. The University, a ven* 
^ beautiful edifice, erected in 1817, contains 
I a iVIuseum, in which is stored a fine collec¬ 
tion of fossil forms found in the neighbor- 
: hood. There is also a fine botanical gar- 
I den attached. Outside the walls, in the 
I midst of very elegant grounds, there U a 
j casino, in which balls are given. Stran- 
gers are freely admitted. AV’e would strong¬ 
ly recommend the traveler, if he has net 
i read Quentin Dnrward, to do so ere he vis- 
I its Liege, and when in the bishop’s pab 
I ace he may recognize much in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel. It is asserted by some writ- 
, ers that Sir Walter never ^ isited Liege, 
but it seems liard to reconcile that state¬ 
ment with his very accurate descriptions. 

A short distance to the right of Liege is 
the watering-place of Spa, near the Prus¬ 
sian frontier. It was at one time the first 
W’atering-place of Europe, but sadly run 
down in quality, Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, 
and Ems having superseded it. Still, it u 
well worth an excursion. The number of 
permanent inhabitants is about 4500. Prin¬ 
cipal hotels, H. d Orange, IT. de Fkmdrt, 
IT. de Bellevue, IT. de York, H. de PaqsdUu. 
Prices, as a general thing, average low. 

; Table d’hote, 3| f.; fair room, 3 f.; break¬ 
fast, 2 f.—about $1 70 per day. 

The water of Spa is considered eflSca- 
cious in cases of bilious and nervous di.<«- 
orders. Its medicinal properties consLd 
in the admixture of iron, salt, and carbon¬ 
ic acid. The principal spring is called lb< 
Pouhon. It is situated under a veiy pretty 
I colonnade in the centre of the town. Vi>* 
itors repair to this spring as early in the 
j morning as six o’clock, take their fir^t 
drink, then promenade backward and for- 
j ward, drinking every ten minutes, until 
' nine o’clock; in the mean time a band dis¬ 
courses most eloquent music. They then 
return to their hotel, and dress for bresk- 
fast, after which the terrible Redoute opens. 
This is the principal gambling-house, h 
includes also a caf6-room, theatre, and ball¬ 
room. The rooms are open to every 
son, and nearly ever)' person enjoys the 
privilege. Visitors are not expected to 
play unless they wish, and not one half of 
them do; yet many persons throw down » 
Napoleon, and lose or win it, that would 
be horrified at entering a gambliog-^io 
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in his own country. The Bishop of Liege I wrapped, the scarf he wore at the Cruci- 


wis the former owner, or at least a part* 
ner, in the gambling-houses of Spa, and 
derlred from them a large revenue. The 
pisj is &ir, a liberal percentage being in 
Civor of the banks. Those who do not 
wish to play or look on take pony rides to 
the other springs, some distance from the 
town. The price of a pony for the trip is 
3 f.; for the whole day, 6 f.; for a carriage 
to the springs, 8 f. There are horse-races 
in August, and hounds are kept. There 
ore several fine promenades in and about 
the town. 

Eight miles from Spa is the ruined cas¬ 
tle of k$ Quaire FiU Aynum^ the former res¬ 
idence of “ the Boar of Ardennes,” Wil¬ 
liam de la Marck, one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
characters in Quentin Durward, who slew 
the Archbishop of Liege. Spa is celebra¬ 
ted for the manufacture of wooden toys. 

Fernera, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
contains nothing but weavers and dyers; 
13,000 in the town and suburbs are em¬ 
ployed in making the cloth of Verviers, 

! 130,000,000 in value being manufactured 

here annually. The traveler is detained 
St the station a considerable time, to exam¬ 
ine baggage preparatory to entering Prus- 
sis. At Aix-la-Chapelle the passports are 
examined. 

Aix4a-ChapeUe (in Rhenish Prussia), 
the birthplace of Charlemagne, is a city 
of 60,000 inhabitants. It is well supplied 
with good hotels, chief among which are 
iVw/fea’a HoUl, U. Grand Monarque, H. 
dEmperrur, and Courorme Impiriale: rates 
about the same as at Spa. 

Aix-la-Chapelle was named after “the 
chapel” erected by Charlemagne. It stood 
on the site of the present cathedral or min¬ 
ster, and was intended as a place of burial 
for bhnself and descendants. It was con¬ 
secrated by Pope Leo 111., assisted by 365 
bishops and archbishops. The church was 
destroyed by the Normans in the 10th cen¬ 
tury. The present edifice, however, is one 
of the oldest in Europe, and is unequaled 
in the number and value of the relics it 
contains, some of which are only shown 
once in seven years, when hundreds of 
thousands of infatuated mortals make pil¬ 
grimages to see them. They were pre¬ 
sented to Charlemagne by the Grand Pa¬ 
triarch of Jerusalem. They consist of the 
swaddling-clothes in which the Savior was 
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fixion, spotted with blood, a cotton robe 
worn by the Virgin at the Nativity, and 
the cloth on which the head of John the 
Baptist was laid. These, with numerous 
presents of great value presented by dif¬ 
ferent German emperors, are deposited in 
a silver vase of great cost, and, as wei be¬ 
fore remarked, are shown only every sev¬ 
en years : 1860 was the last time. 

There are also numerous other relics, 
considered not of as much importance, but 
guarded with jealous care. It requires a 
fee of one dollar to make the guardian ex¬ 
pose them; the principal of which are, a 
locket of the Virgin’s hair, and a piece of 
the true cross, both of which Charlemagne 
wore round his neck when he died and in 
the grave; the leathern girdle of Christ; 
the bones of St. Stephen; the cord wliich 
bound the rod which smote the Savior; a 
piece of Aaron’s rod, and the arm-bone of 
the Emperor Charlemagne. All the em¬ 
perors and empresses of Germany for over 
700 years swore on these relics at their 
coronation. Under the centre of the dome 
is a slab of marble, on which are inscribed 
the words ** Carlomayno” pointing out the 
position of his tomb. A full mass is chant¬ 
ed in the Cathedral every Sunday at 10 
o’clock A.M. 

The HM de Ville is an imposing build¬ 
ing of the 14th century, standing on the 
site of the palace where Charlemagne was 
bom. It is particularly celebrated for the 
congresses held there—that of 1748, when 
a general peace was signed by all the 
crowned heads of Europe, and that of 
1818, when the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, in addi¬ 
tion to deputies from Louis XVIII. and 
George IV., here assembled. After this 
Congress, Aix-la-Chapelle, which had been 
annexed by Napoleon, was ceded to the 
King of Prussia, in whose possession it 
has since remained. In the centre of the 
market-place stands a fine bronze eques¬ 
trian figure of Charlemagne. . 

The springs of Aix are celebrated for 
their efficacy in the cure of rheumatism, 
gout, and cutaneous diseases. The tem¬ 
perature is 130® F. At the fountain of 
Elisa there is a cafo, drinking-room, and 
restaurant. A band plays from 7 to 8 
o’clock, and the process of time-killing is 
much the same as that descrilied at Spa, 
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with the exception of the gamblings which 
waa prohibited here in 1854. The Kur- 
haus, at which place weekly balls are giv¬ 
en, is a splendid suite of rooms. For the 
accommo^tion of visitors, there is a read¬ 
ing-room supplied with reviews, and all 
the magazines and foreign newspapers, 
for the use of which visitors remaining 
any length of time pay a small monthly 
subscription fee. 

The manufactures of Aix are very ex¬ 
tensive, in proportion to the population of 
the town, chief among which is the manu- 
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factnre of cloth, steam-engines and spin¬ 
ning-machinery, looking-glasses and em¬ 
broidery. 

Borcette, a small town some three miles 
distant, is more retired, and less expensive 
for persons taking the waters. 

We now arrive at Cologne, which will 
be described in our tour of the Rhine. 
Here we conclude Tour No. 11. Retom- 
ing from C!ologne to Paris, we commence 
Tour No. 12, from Paris through Belginm, 
Holland, Prussia, Austria, to Italy, ending 
at Genoa. 
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ROUTE No. 12. 

From Paris to via Cbarlerois, 

Bnusels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Minden, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Prague; from Prague 
to Vienna, Trieste, Venice, Padua, Vicen¬ 
za, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, Milan to 
Gtnoa, 

From Paris to Charlerois is described in 
Koate 11. If wishing to proceed direct to 
Brussels, the quickest route is via Man- 
beogc, Qu6vy, and Mons. Time, 6 hrs. 17 
min.; fare, 36 frs. 30 c. 

Belgiitx is situated between France 
and Holland, and has been established 
since the separation of its provinces from 
those of Holland by the Revolution of 
1830. Its territory is small compared with 
that of the great European states, being 
only about one eighth of that of Great 
Britain, while its population but little ex¬ 
ceeds fivO millions. However, the import¬ 
ant position the country has occupied in 
the political, military, commercial, and ag¬ 
ricultural history of Europe—^its former ce¬ 
lebrity in manufactures and the fine arts, 
and its present rapid progress in every in¬ 
dustrial pursuit and social improvement, 
it a peculiar interest. Its climate is 
less chilly and damp, and more favorable 
to health than that of Holland; but it is 
certainly humid compared with France 
and Germany, and may be considered very 
similar to that of England, except that it 
is still subject to more frequent variations, 
with a tendency to excess. 

Daring the time of Cssar, the natives 
of Belgium were considered the least civ¬ 
ilized and most courageous of all the Gallic 
nations. They had cities surrounded by 
lofty stone walls and fortified gates, re¬ 
quiring the use of the Roman battering- 
rams and moving towers. Their armies 
contained troops of cavalry. The country 
produced supplies of com, and abundant 
herds of cattle. The people consisted of 
two classes, chiefs and slaves. Druidism 
from Britain was universally predominant. 
Flanders was occupied by the Menapii and 
Morini, Brabant by the Adnatici, Hai- 
nault and Namur by the Nervii (who ex¬ 


celled in desperate courage), and Luxem¬ 
burg and Limburg by the Eburones, etc. 
In the great confederacy of these clans 
against the Romans, they levied about 
120,000 fighting men, 60,000 of whom were 
reduced by Csesar to 500 in his battle with 
the Nervii near Namur, and of the Aduati- 
ci he sold 63,000 for slaves on taking the 
town of Tongres. In stature and bulk 
they surpassed the Romans, whom they 
fiercely encountered, and nearly destroyed 
Cassar’s army of the best disciplined titwps 
in the world. 

The highland tribes soon became amal¬ 
gamated with their Roman conquerors, 
adopted their manners and language, and, 
daring the long dominion of Rome in those 
regions, they served in her armies, and 
were greatly distinguished for their intre¬ 
pidity ; BO that many of Caesar's subsequent 
victories, especially that of Pharsalia, were 
decided by the cavalry and light infantry 
of Belgium. The lowland people, on the 
contrary, continued faithful to their an¬ 
cient manners, customs, and language, and 
sought only to seture national independ¬ 
ence by maritime commerce and agricul¬ 
tural industry. Pliny, who speaks from 
personal observation, says that, in his time, 
their fruits were abundant and excellent. 

In the 3d, 4th, and 5th centuries, the> 
character of the Belgic population was 
greatly changed by successive invasions 
of Salian Franks from the North, whose 
progress westward terminated in the es¬ 
tablishment of the Frankish, or French em¬ 
pire in Gaul, and under whose dominion 
the ancient inhabitants of the Ardennes 
were either destroyed or reduced to slavery, 

Christianity was introduced, and mon¬ 
asteries were founded in the immense for¬ 
ests and solitudes of the higher country, 
where the French nobles visited only for 
the sake of hunting bears. The maritime 
lowland descendants of the Menapii, now 
blended with Saxons and Frisians, and 
known by the name of Flemings, continued 
to prosper in commerce and agriculture. 

In the time of Charlemagne, A.D. 800, 
the physical state of the countiy had be¬ 
come much improved. In the west em¬ 
bankments were raised against the en- 
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croachments of tho sea, and in the east 
large tracts of forest were cleare^; but the 
fierce and valiant warriors, who formerly 
occupied tho soil, were succeeded by an 
abject race of serfs, who cultivated the do¬ 
mains of haughty lords and imperious 
priests. The clergy enjoyed immense pos¬ 
sessions : 14,000 families of vassals belong¬ 
ed to the single abbey of Nivelle, and the 
income of the abbey of Alore exceeded 
1,300,000 dollars. 

The Flemings formed associations called 
Gilden (the English guilds) for protection 
against the despotic violence of the Franks, 
as well as for social assistance. These 
were the origin of all the ancient munici¬ 
pal corporations, and within a century aft¬ 
er the time of Charlemagne Flanders was 
covered with corporate towns. At tho end 
of the 9th century, the Normans, that is, 
rapacious inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, commenced a series of pirat¬ 
ical irruptions into Belgium, and continued 
to plunder and devastate the whole coun¬ 
try during 150 j’ears. 

In 1070 Flembh maritime commerce 
had made great progress with Spain and 
England, from whence wool was largely 
imported. Woolen staffs and herring-fish¬ 
ery were the principal sources of wealth, 
with corn, salt, and jeweliy. 

The men of Flanders were so highly re¬ 
puted for martial spirit, that many foreign 
sovereigns obtained them to form their 
best troops. They constituted an impor¬ 
tant part of the Norman army in the con¬ 
quest of England; and a Flemish princess, 
daughter of Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
and wife of William the Conqueror, em¬ 
broidered with her own hands the celebra¬ 
ted tapestry of Bayeux, which represents 
the whole history of that event. 

The country had long been divided into 
provinces, belonging to different families, 
and governed by different laws. Hence 
the counties or earldoms of Flanders, Na¬ 
mur, and Hainault; the duchies of Brabant, 
Limbourg, and Luxembourg; the princi¬ 
pality of Liege; the marquisate of Ant^ 
werp; and the seigniorj' of Mechlin. 

At the end of the 11th century, w hen all 
the states except Flanders were reduced 
by the fierce quarrels of the feudal lords 
and prince bishops to a cheerless waste of 
bondage, the fanatical frenzy of the Cru¬ 
sades induced many of the nobles to part 
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with lands, and to grant great privileges 
and political powers in order to obtain the 
means of equipping armies to fight the 
Saracen. Their wealthy vassals, the Flem¬ 
ish burghers, were thus enabled to purchase 
independence and a jurisdiction of their 
own. They consequently formed them¬ 
selves into communes, elected liailiffs, di¬ 
rected their own affairs, and built magnifi¬ 
cent town balls, with huge belfries, as 
temples and trophies of their liberties. 

The people, conscious of their power, 
gradually extorted from their rulers so 
many concessions that the provinces form¬ 
ed, in reality, a democracy, and were only 
nominally subject to the monarch of France 
and his nobles. 

When the rest of Europe was subject to 
despotism, the court of the Counts of Flan¬ 
ders was the chosen residence of liberty, 
civilization, and useful knowledge; and 
when the ships of other nations scarcely 
ventured beyond the sight of land, those 
of the Flemish merchant traversed the 
ocean, and Bruges and Antw’erp possessed 
all the commerce and wealth the north 
of Europe. 

In this state the provinces long con¬ 
tinued, until they came under the domin¬ 
ion of the Duke of Burgundy, about the 
middle of the 15th century. Previous to 
this event we find only disconnected duch¬ 
ies, counties, lordships, and towns, with in¬ 
numerable rights, claims, and privileges, 
advanced and enforced now by subjects 
and vassals against each other or againet 
their lords, and now by lord and vassal 
against the monarch, without the expres¬ 
sion of any collective idea of Belgium as a 
nation. 

Under the Burgundian dymasty the com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing towns of the 
Low Country enjoj’ed a remarkable pros¬ 
perity'. The famous Order of the G<dden 
Fleece was instituted in 1430, and, before 
the end of the 15th century, the city of 
Ypres had 4000 looms, and the city' of Ghent 
60,000 weavers. 

Bruges and Antwerp were the great 
marts of the commercial world, and con¬ 
tained about 200,000 inhabitants. In the 
Flemish court of the Duke of Burgundy, 
named Philip the Good, alK>ut 1455. luxu¬ 
rious living was carried to a foolish and 
vicious excess. The wealthy were clad in 
gorgeous velvets, satins, and jewelry, and 
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their banquets were given with almost in> 
credible splendor. This luxury produced 
depravity and crime to such an extent that 
in one year 1400 murders were committed 
in Gbe^ in the gambling-houses and other 
resorts of debaucher}'. The arts were cul¬ 
tivated with great success. Van Eyck in- 
'•ented the beautiful oil colors for which 
the l-lemish school is renowned. Paint¬ 
ing on glass, polishing diamonds, lace 
tipcstr}-, and chimes were also invented in 
Belgium at this period. Most of the mag¬ 
nificent cathedrals and town halls in the 
country were built in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

History, poetry, and learning were much 
cultivated; and the University of Louvain 
was the most celebrated in Europe. In 
U77, Belgium passed under the dynasty 
of the empire of Austria; and, after many 
years of contest between the despotic Max- 
unilian and the democratic Flemings, the 
government, in 1519, descended to his 
grandson, Charles V., King of Spain and 
Emperor of Germany. In his reign the 
tffluence of the Flemish burghers attained 
its highest point. 

The city of Ghent contained 175,000 in- 
hibiUnts, of whom 100,000 were employ¬ 
ed in weaving and other industrial arts. 
Brnges annu^ly exported stuffs of En¬ 
glish and Spanish wool to the value of 
8,000,000 florins. The Scheldt at Antwerp 
often contained 2500 vessels waiting their 
tom to come to the wharves. Her gates 
were daily entered by 600 loaded wag¬ 
ons, and her Exchange w'as attended twice 
t day by 5000 merchants, who expended 
130,000 golden crowns in a single banquet 
given to Philip, son of Charles V. The 
nine of the wool annually imported from 
England and Spain exceeded 4,000,000 
pieces of gold. This amazing prosperity 
experienced a rapid and fatal decline un¬ 
der the malignant tyranny and bigotry of 
Philip IL, son of Charles V. The doc¬ 
trines of the Protestant Reformation had 
found very numerous adherents in Bel- 
giom. Lutheranism was preached with 
frenzied zeal by several popular fanatics, 
who drew around them crowds amounting 
sometimes to 10,000 or 15,000. Parties of 
Iconoclasts also appeared, and demolished 
the ornamental property of 400 churches. 
Protestant persecution by the Inquisition 
Bad been commenced by Charles V., but 


by Philip II. it w’as established in its most 
diabolical extravagance. lie filled the 
country with Spanish soldiers, and com- 
mussioned the Duke of Alva to extirpate 
without mercy every Protestant heretic in 
Belgium. 

Volumes have been written to describe 
the proceedings of this able soldier but 
sanguinary persecutor, who boasted that 
he had put to death in less than six years 
18,000 men and women by the sword, the 
gibbet, the rack, and the flames. Ruin 
and dread of death in its most hideous 
forms drove thousands of artisans to En¬ 
gland, where they introduced the manu¬ 
facturing skill of Bruges and Ghent. Com¬ 
merce and trade in Flanders dwindled 
away. Many of the rich merchants were 
reduced to beg for bread. The great cities 
were half deserted, and forest wolves often 
devoured the scattered inhabitants of des¬ 
olated villages. 

Belgium remained under Spanish do¬ 
minion until the memorable victory of 
Ramillies in 1706, after which it was sub¬ 
ject again to Austria; and, having been 
several times conquered by, and recon¬ 
quered from the French, it was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1795 with the French Republic, 
and divided into departments. By this 
union Belgium secured a suppression of 
all the old feudal privileges, exemption 
from all territorial contributions, the abo¬ 
lition of tithes, a more extensive division 
of real property, a repeal of the game-laws, 
an admirable registry law, a cheap 83 ' 8 tem 
of tax collection, the advancement of ed¬ 
ucation in central schools and lyceums, a 
uniform system of legislation for the crea¬ 
tion of codes, publicity of judicial proceed¬ 
ings, trial by jur}', and the general use of 
the French language. 

In the centre of Belgium was fought tho 
great battle of Waterloo in 1815, to which 
event we will allude in our description of 
Brussels, remarking that Belgium has been 
often the scene on which the surrounding 
nations have settled their quarrels, and has 
long been styled tho cockpit of Europe. 

By the Congress of Vienna, the prov¬ 
inces of Belgium were annexed to those of 
Holland, to form the kingdom of the Neth¬ 
erlands, which existed until the Revolu¬ 
tion in 1880, when Belgium became an in¬ 
dependent nation. Her union with Hol¬ 
land was one of convenience on the part 
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of those by whom, it was negotiated, and to be five. Since the establishmeiit 
not attributable to any congeniality of the railway communication between these two 
people joined together, who differ in na> cities, und the consequent reduction of the 
tional character, in religion, and in Ian- expense of traveling to one half the preti- 
guage. The Belgians complained of be- ons charges on the common road, the ic¬ 
ing forced into a union which they would tercourse has become nearly ten times 
not have sought, and that its terms were greater, and it appears that the difimnee 
unequal. The French Revolution which is mainly occasioned by the poorer classes 
had recently transpired excited the pre- being enabled to avail themselves of this 
disposition to insurrectionary movement, means of locomotion both for business and 
and the result was a declaration, and final- recreation; an advantage of which the 
ly a general recognition of independence, same classes in England are unfortunately 
Belgium is the first state in Europe in deprived by the amount of railroad Cues 
which a general system of rnUtDaya has being kept above their reach, 
been planned and executed by the govern- The Belgians have alwaj’S displayed a 
ment at the public cost; and certainly it passionate fondness for social lib^-—an 
is an honorable distinction to have given impatience of control that always embroil- 
the first example of such a national and cd them with all their different rulers, and 
systematic provision of the means of rapid involved them in ruinous disasters during 
communication. The undertaking was many successive centuries. Writers of all 
first projected in 1833, and the object pro- ages agree in describing the Belgians as 
posed was to unite the principal commer- the most restless, unruly, tumolt-lovicg 
cial towms on one side with the sea, and mortals inexistence; alwa^’s treating their 
on the other with the frontiers of France best rulers the worst, while the bad over- 
and Prussia. In this respect Belgium is awed them. In the history of no other 
most favorably situated for the experiment country do wo find such unbounded libcr- 
of a general system of railroads. ty, with such an invincible disposition to 

It is compact in form, of moderate ex- abuse it. 
tent, is surrounded on three of its sides The Flemish burghers no sooner eman- 
by active commercial nations, and on the cipated themselves ff-om the despotism of 
fourth by the sea, from which it is separ- their feudal lords than jealousy of each 
ated only by a few hours’ voyage from other’s power engaged them in frequent 
England. On the west side are the two and fatal hostilities; so that ** liberty,” 
large and commodious ports of Antwerp says Mr. Hallam, ** never wore a more 
and Ostend, and its eastern frontier is dis- unamiaUe countenance than among these 
tant only a few leagues from the Rhine, burghers, who abused the power she gave 
which affords a connection with the na- them by cruelty and insolence.” They 
tions of central and southern Europe. It confirmed even* compact with ceremom> 
is therefore in possession of convenient ous oaths, and then broke them one after 
markets for its productions, and of great another, always complaining of encroacb- 
iacilities for an extensive transit trade. ments on their liberties; and this cbarac- 
That the adoption of a system of low terlstic deficiency of good faith appears to 
fares is beneficial to the managers of rail- have been transmitted to the present dc- 
ways may clearly be seen in the fiict that, scendants of the Belgians of the Hiddlo 
in Belgium, where the charges are only Ages. 

half, or a third of those in England, the Music and dancing are very favorite 
proportion of the population who travel is amusements, especially with the middle 
five times greater; for, according to official and lower classes. On eveiy fine summer 
documents, it appears that the number of evening, balls are given at the tavern gar- 
travelers on the Liverpool and Manchester dens, which are numerous in the outskirts 
line, compared with the population of lines pf every large town. The price of admis- 
along its course, gives one toip to each per- sion varies from four sous to a franc, 
son a year; while a similar comparison of Musical festivals are celebrated every 
the travelers and population on the line year at Brugea, Ghent, and Antwerp, by 
between Antwerp and Brussels shows the amateur performers, who are emulate by 
average numl>er of trips of each individual enthusiastic ambition to win nameroas 
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lirizes, If hich are awarded to the best per¬ 
formers. The musical skill exhibited on 
these occasions is truly astonishing, and 
tlw trial of the comparative ability of the 
zatives of particular localities is regarded 
with intense excitement, which is manifest¬ 
ed by marching the performers to the con¬ 
test in stately processions, accompanied by 
party banners and thousands of spectators. 
Mosic, in fact, is so commonly and care- 
folly learned, even by the laboring classes, 
that the harmony of the airs which are 
song by groups of peasants while at work 
u often delightful to the most cultivated 
mosical ear. The national taste for music 
u strongly manifested in the numerous 
ud singularly excellent chimes of 50 or 
100 bells, called cariUoni^ which are placed 
in the church steeples and towers of the 
town halls; those in the large cities are 
not always played by means of a revolv¬ 
ing barrel worked by machinery, but by 
keys smilar to those of an organ, though 
of br greater dimensions. The perform¬ 
er, an accomplished musician, is paid a 
considerable salary for amusing the citi¬ 
zens, during an hour or two each day, 
with the finest musical compositions. His 
Itmds are cased with thick leather, and the 
physical force required is so severe as to 
exhanst the strength of a powerful man in 
a quarter of an hour. In some localities, 
the different chimes are so numerous as 
scarcely to leave an interval of silence day 
or nig^ 

TIm manufactures of Belgium employ 
an immense quantity of foreign wool, of 
which the annual value exceeds fourteen 
million fnmes. It is imported from Sax'- 
ony, Prussia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Moravia, and the southern prov¬ 
inces of Russia. The annual production 
of die indigenous wool^of pure'and mix¬ 
ed breeds, scarcely amounts in value to 
200,000 francs. Woolen cloths form one 
of the most important branches of manu- 
factnring industry”, and Uicy are greatly 
superior in quality to those produced in 
France. The manufactures of carpets, lin¬ 
en and cotton cloths, as well as silks, leath¬ 
er, and paper, have long been highly re¬ 
puted. 

The “ Brussels lace,” the thread of which 
is made of the finest flax in the country, is 
superior to every other description made in 
Belgium or foreign countries, and the de¬ 


mand is kept up for it in all parts of the 
world. Its peculiar qualities are delicate 
firmness, and a great elegance and variety 
of design. The patterns are all worked 
separate, and are stitched on. The flax 
employed grows near Hal, and the best at 
Kebecque. The finest description costs 
from 800 to 400 francs a pound. The 
spinning is performed in darkened rooms, 
with a beam of light admitted only upon 
the work throngh a small apertnre. The 
principal house, and one wc strongly rec¬ 
ommend, is that of the Cotnpagnie des In- 
des, which has established in Brussels a 
house of great importance for the sale of 
laces, and which is the necessary append¬ 
age to its excellent manufactory. 

The house is No. 1 Rue de la Rfigence, 
opposite the palace of the Duke of Brabant. 
We can only repeat what we said of this 
bouse in Paris, that its fabrications ore su¬ 
perior, and its business is conducted with 
most perfect regularity. Persons buying 
their laces where fabricated will have these 
advantages at the Compagnie des Indes, 
besides securing the superiority of French 
taste in its execution (Gold Medal and Cross 
of the Legion of Honor at the Paris Expo¬ 
sition of 1867 was awarded to this house). 

The Compagnie des Indes is also a grand 
entrepot for India shawls, which it imports 
direct Travelers should not allow them¬ 
selves to be taken to inferior houses by 
commissioners who frequent hotels and 
receive commissions for procuring pur¬ 
chasers. 

Two towns on the line from Paris to 
Mcoibeuge are described in Route No. IL 
Maubeuge is a French frontier town, forti¬ 
fied by Vauban, containing 11,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Hotel Grand Ctrf. It was formerly 
the capital of Hainault, and the scene of 
many battles between the French and 
Simniards. It was captured by Louis XIV. 
in 1649. One of the tighlt of the town is 
the slipper and veil of 8t. Aldegonde, who 
here founded a nunhery; they are pre¬ 
served in the church. 

At Qu5vy, the frontier town of Belgium, 
your luggage and passports are examined. 
There is a buflet at the station. 


Mans contains 23,000 inhabitants. It is 
intersected by a small stream called the 
Trouille. The town is well built. Prin¬ 
cipal manufactures, linen, muslin, etc. Its 
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church of St. Wadra contains some inter¬ 
esting pictures. 

Brussels^ the capital of Belgium, is beau¬ 
tifully situated on the Kiver Sennc, about 
50 miles from the sea. Including its sub¬ 
urbs, it contains about 174,678 inhabitants. 
The principal hotel, and one of the best 
and most ^autifully situated in Europe, 
is the Htkel de Bellevue. Its position, in 
sight of the park, king's.palace, etc., makes 
it the most desirable stopping-place in 
Brussels. The expenses are about the 
same as at a first class hotel in the United 
States. On Place Royalc stands a finel}’- 
executed statue of Godfrey de Bouillon, by 
Simonis. The principal portion of the city 
is built on the acclivity of a hill, and, when 
viewed from the west, reminds the traveler ! 
of Genoa or Naples. 

The fortifications that existed a century 
ago have all been razed to the ground, and 
on their site beautiful boulevards and prom¬ 
enades have been made, the whole planted 
with stately linden-trees, extending nearly 
five miles around the city. The principal 
promenades are Boulevard du Regent and 
Boulevard de Waterloo. 

The upper town contains the park, the 
royal court, and government ofices, the 
finest squares, streets, and hotels, and the 
residences of the richer classes; the lower 
town has a more crowded and mean ap¬ 
pearance, and is the residence of the opera¬ 
tive portion of the population, though it 
still abounds in fine old picturesque man¬ 
sions, which were formerly occupied b}’^ 
the ancient nobles of Brabant. The Hotel 
de Ville, in this quarter, is one of the lar¬ 
gest and most remarkable edifices in the 
Gothic style, that are to be seen in per¬ 
fection onl}' in the Netherlands. It was 
erected in 1400. It contains a great pro¬ 
fusion of quaint sculptures, and its pyram¬ 
idal tower rises to the height of 364 feet, 
and commands a beautiful view of the field 
of Waterloo and the surrounding country. 
It is surrounded by a statue 17 feet high 
of St. Michael and the Dragon. 

In the court there is a beautiful fount¬ 
ain formed of dolphins in bronze, and riv¬ 
er-gods in white marble. There are two 
other fountains do8er>'ing of notice, the 
first of which is situated in Place du Grand 
Sahlon^ and is named Fountain of Miner¬ 
va. It was erected by the Earl of Ayles¬ 
bury in 1741, as a token of respect to the 1 
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inhabitants after residing in their mubt 
for forty’ years. It consists of a beauUful 
group of figures in white marble. The 
most celebrated of all the fountains is the 
world-renowned Mannikin.” It is situ¬ 
ated near the Hotel de Ville. The “Man¬ 
nikin” is considered the oldeM citizen of 
Brussels. It is an exquisite bronze figure, 
about two feet in height, of an urchin boy 
who discharges a stream of water in a nat¬ 
ural manner. Great value and historical 
interest are attached to this antique little 
figure by the old citizens of Brus^S who 
regard it with peculiar solicitude as a kind 
of municipal p.illadium. Tradition investi 
him with an importance which is exhibited 
on fete-days; he is then dressed in uni- 
! form, and decorated with the Order of St 
Louis. 

Four beautiful streets surround the pork, 
or palace garden, any of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to surpass in any city in Europe, but 
the tout ensemble of the whole is truly 
charming. The Rue Bellevue, containiog 
the king's palace; the Rue Ducale, in 
which are the palace of the Prince of Or¬ 
ange (the late king of Holland), and tbo 
grand concert-room; the Kuo Braixint,ia 
the centre of which are the houses of Par¬ 
liament ; and the Rue Royale, on which arc 
situated the finest mansions in Brua^: 
the general appearance of the whole is 
similar to the surroundings of l^ace la 
Concorde in Paris, on a small scale; in 
fact, the whole city, opera house, theatres, 
squares, restaurants, and cafes, is a minli- 
ture Paris. 

One of the principal squares b Phu det 
Martgres, It i.s planted with linden-trees 
and surrounded by elegant buildings io 
the Doric style ; it was chosen as the sep¬ 
ulture for those who fell in the revdo- 
tionary struggle of 1830; a monument has 
been erected over their graves; it consists 
of a marble statue of Liberty, with a gen¬ 
ius kneeling at each comer of the pedes¬ 
tal. Geefs was the artist. 

In the Place de la Monnaie are situated 
the mint, exchange, and theatre, with the 
principal cafds in the city. The principal 
and most frequented streets, and those in 
which arc situated the most elegant shops 
arc Rue lilontagne de la Cour and Rue de 
la Madeleine. Of the public buildings 
that surround the park, the first in order w 
i the Royal Palace at the southern exUtsoh 
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tr; its general aspect is plain and unassum¬ 
ing ; the interior is very magnificently fur¬ 
nished in the usual st^'le of European pal¬ 
aces, but contains few pictures of any great 
value, with the exception of a few by Van¬ 
dyke and David. 

On the east side of the park is the pal¬ 
ace, which before the Revolution of 1830 
was occupied by the Prince of Orange ; it 
was presented to the prince by the city of 
Brussels ; it is a beautiful building 240 feet 
in length, with a central dome and cupola. 
The paintings it formerly contained were 
of the highest order, comprising some of 
the most choice productions of the Flemish 
and Italian schools; all of them, however, 
with the magnificent furniture the palace 
contained, have been sold. Many were 
bought by the city, and may be seen in the 
museum in the Old Palace. 

On the north end of the park the House 
of Parliament is situated. It is a noble 
building, ornamented with fluted Doric 
columns; it was built by Maria Theresa. 
The two chambers of Parliament are ele¬ 
gantly fitted up for the reception of the 
members. Males and females are admit¬ 
ted into both chambers during the debates. 
It contains several very splendid pictures. 

Near the Place Royale is situated the 
handsome old Palace, It was formerly 
the residence of the Spanish and Austrian 
governors of the Low Countries, or Neth¬ 
erlands, and was at that time one of the 
richest palaces in Europe. It was built in 
1300, and rebuilt in 1746. It now con¬ 
tains museums, public libraries, galleries 
of painting and sculpture, and lecture- 
room. 


In the picture-gallery there are some 
veiy* fine paintings, especially those pur¬ 
chased by the city at the King of Holland’s 
sale. There ore some six or seven by Ru¬ 
bens, all of which have been severely crit¬ 
icised by Sir Joshua Reynolds. They are 
all considered far inferior to those by the 
same artist in Antwerp. There, however, 
his masterpieces exist. 

As it is our intentihn to give a small his¬ 
torical sketch of the different leading paint¬ 
ers of Europe, and as the traveler will soon 
begin to see acres of Rubens’ pictures, 
^kwhere of other great artists he sees but 
l^rds, and as we are now on his ** native 
^eath,” we think it not inappropriate to 
anpend to our sketch a selection from Sir 
N2 
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Joshua Reynolds on Rubens as an artist 
and man of genius. 

“ Rubens (Peter Paul) was bom at Co¬ 
logne in 1577; he studied the art first at 
Antwerp; from there he went to Venice to 
study under Titian; from there he went to 
Romo, in 1600, to study its antique monu¬ 
ments and the pictures of Raphael. His 
reputation soon spread throughout Europe. 
Mario de Medicis sent for him to come to 
Paris to paint the series of pictures of that 
queen from her birth to her reconciliation 
with Louis XIII. The Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham presented him to the Infanta Isabella 
of Spain, who appointed him her embassa¬ 
dor to England to negotiate a peace with 
Charles I. He was very successful in 
this mission. Charles conferred on him 
the honor of knighfhood, gave him his own 
sword, a rich ring, and his portrait. Ru¬ 
bens was embassador in Spain; then in 
Holland; after which he retired from po¬ 
litical life, and died at Antwerp in 1640. 

“The works of men of genius alone, 
whose great faults are united with great 
beauties, afibrd matter for criticism. Gen¬ 
ius is always eccentric, bold, and daring, 
which at the same time commands atten¬ 
tion, is sure to provoke criticism. It is the 
regular cold and timid composer who es¬ 
capes unseen and deserves no praise. 

‘^Tbe elevated situation on which Ru¬ 
bens stands in the esteem of the world is 
alone a sufficient reason for some examina¬ 
tion of his pretensions. His fame is ex¬ 
tended over a great part of the Continent 
without a rival, and it may be justly said 
that he has enriched his country*, not in a 
figurative sense alone by the great exam¬ 
ples of art which he has left, but by what 
some would think a more solid advantage 
—the wealth arising from the concourse of 
strangers whom his works continually in¬ 
vite to Antwerp. 

“To extend his glory still farther, he 
gives to Paris one of its most striking fea^ 
tures, the Luxembourg gallery (and the 
Louvre); and if to these we add the many 
towns, churches, and private cabinets, 
where a single picture of Rubens confers 
eminence, we can not hesitate to place him 
in the first rank of illustrious painters. 

“Though I still entertain some general 
opinion with regard to his excellence and 
defects, ye^ having now seen his greatest 
compositions, where he has move means of 
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displaying those parts of his art in which 
he particularly excelled, my estimation of 
his genius is of course raised. It is only 
in large compositions that his powers seem 
to have room to expand themselves. They 
really increase in proportion to the size of 
the canvas on which they are to be dis¬ 
played. His superiority is not seen in 
easel pictures, nor even in detached parts 
of his greater works, which are seldom 
eminently beautiful. It does not lie in an 
attitude, or in particular expression, but 
in the general effect—in the genius which 
pervades and illuminates the whole. 

“ The works of Rubens have that pecul¬ 
iar property always attendant on genius— 
to attract attention and enforce admiration 
in spite of all their faults. It is owing to' 
this fascinating power that the perform¬ 
ances of those painters with which he is 
surrounded, though they have perhaps few¬ 
er defects, yet appear spiritless, tame, and 
insipid; such as the altar-pieces of Crayct, 
Schut, Segers, Haysum, Tyssens, Van Ba- 
len, and the rest. They are done by men 
whose hands, and indeed all their faculties, 
appear to have been cramped and confined, 
and it is' evident that every thing they did 
was the effect of great labor and pains. 

**The productions of Rubens, on the 
contrary, seem to flow with a freedom and 
prodigality, as if they cost him nothing, 
and to the general animation of the com¬ 
position there is always a correspondent 
spirit in the execution of the work. The 
striking brilliancy of his colors, and their 
lively opposition to each other; the flow¬ 
ing liberty and freedom of his outline; the 
animated pencil with which every object 
is touched, all contribute to awaken and 
keep alive the attention of the spectator; 
awaken in him, in some measure, corre¬ 
spondent sensations, and make him feel a 
degree of that enthusiasm with which the | 
painter was carried away. To this we 
may add the complete uniformity in all 
parts of the work, so that the whole seems 
to be conducted and grow out of one mind. 
Every thing is of a piece, and fits its place. 
Even his taste of drawing and of form ap¬ 
pears to correspond better with his color¬ 
ing and composition than if he had adopt¬ 
ed any other manner, though that manner, 
simply considered, might have been bet¬ 
ter. It is here, as in personal attractions, 
then is frequently a certain agreement 
296 


and correspondence in the whole togeflier, 
which is often mon captivating than reg¬ 
ular beauty. 

“ Rubens appears to have had that con¬ 
fidence in himself which it is necessary 
for eveiy artist to assume when he has fin¬ 
ished his studies, and may venture in some 
measure to throw aside the fetters of au¬ 
thority; to consider the rules as subject 
to his control, and not himself subject to 
the rules ; to risk and to dare extraordina¬ 
ry attempts without a guide, abandoning 
himself to his own sensations, and depend¬ 
ing upon them. To this confidence mu^t 
bo imputed that originality of manner ly 
which he may be truly said to have ex¬ 
tended the limits of the art. After Ku- 
bens had made up his manner, he never 
looked out of himself for assistance; there 
is, consequently, very little in his works 
that appears to be taken from other mas¬ 
ters. If he has borrowed any thing, be 
has had the address to change and adapt 
it so well to the rest of his work that the 
thief is not discoverable. 

“ Besides the excellency of Rubeni in 
these general powers, he possessed the true 
art of imitating. He saw the objects of 
Nature with a painter’s eye; he saw at 
once the predominant feature of which 
every object is known and distinguished; 
and as soon as seen it was executed with a 
facility that is astonishing; and, let me 
add, this facility is to a painter, when be 
closely examines a picture, a source of 
great pleasure. How far this excellence 
may be perceived or felt by those w'ho are 
not painters, I know not; to them certain¬ 
ly it is not enough that objects be truly 
represented with grace, which means bm 
that the work is done with facility and 
without effort. Rubens was perhaps the 
greatest master in the mechanical part of 
the art, the best workman with his toohi 
that ever cxercbed his pencil. 

“ This power; which Rul)en8 possessed 
in the highest degree, enabled him to rep¬ 
resent whatever he undertook better than 
any other painter. His animals, particu¬ 
larly lions and horses, are so adinlrible 
that it may be said they were never prop¬ 
erly represented but by him. His por¬ 
traits rank with the best works of 
painters who have made Uiat branch of 
the art the sole business of their lives, 
and of Hiese he has left a great varied of 
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ipecimens. The same may be said of bis 
l^dscapes; and though Claude Lorraine 
finished more minutely, as becomes a pro¬ 
fessor in any particular branch, yet there 
is such an airiness and facility in the land¬ 
scapes of Rubens that a painter would as 
soon insh to be the author of them as those 
of Claude, or any other artist whatever. 

“ The pictures of Rubens have this effect 
on the spectator, that he feels himself in 
nowise disposed to pick out and dwell on 
his defects. The criticisms which are 
made on him are, indeed, often unreasona¬ 
ble. His style ought no more to be blamed 
for not having the sublimity of Michael 
Angelo, than Ovid should be censured be¬ 
cause he is not like Virgil. 

“However, it must be acknowledged 
that he wanted many excellences which 
would have perfectly united with his style. 
Among these we may reckon beauty in his 
female characters; sometimes,indeed,they 
make approaches to it; they are healthy 
and comely women, but seldom, if ever, 
possess any degree of elegance. The same 
miy be said of his young men and chil¬ 
dren. His old men have that sort of dig¬ 
nity which a bushy beard will confer; but 
he never possessed a poetical conception 
of character. In his representations of the 
highest characters in the Chrbtian or the 
fabulous world, instead of something above 
humanity, which might fill the idea that 
is conceived of such beings, the spectator 
finds little more than mere mortab, such 
as be meets with every day. 

“The incorrectness of Rubens in regard 
to the outline oftener proceeds from haste 
and carelessness than inability; there are 
in his great works, to which he seems to 
have paid more particular attention, naked 
figures as eminent for their drawring as for 
their coloring. He appears to have enter¬ 
tained a great abhorrence for the meairre, 
dry manner of his predecessors, the old Ger¬ 
man and Flemish painters; to avoid which 
he kept his outline large and flowing; this, 
carried to an extreme, produced that heav¬ 
iness which is so often to be found in his 
figures. 

“ Another defect of this great painter is 
his inattention to the foldings of his dra- 
pery, especially that of his women; it is 
scarcely even cast with any choice of skill. 
Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in this re- 
in opposite extremes: one discovers 


too much art in the disposition of drapery, 
and the other too little. Rubens’ drap¬ 
ery, besides, is not properly historical ; 
the quality of the stuff of which it is com¬ 
posed is too accurately distingubhed, re¬ 
sembling the manner of Paul Veronese. 
Thb drapery U less offensive in Rubens 
than it would be in many other painters, 
as it partly contributes to that richness 
which b the pecuUar character of his stj le, 
which we do not pretend to set forth as of 
the most simple and sublime kind. 

“ The difference of the manner of Ru¬ 
bens from that of any other painter before 
him is in nothing more distinguishable 
than in hb coloring, which is totally differ¬ 
ent from that of Titian, Correggio, or any 
of the great colorists. The effect of his 
pictures may not be improperly compared 
to clusters of flowers: all his colors appear 
as clear and beautiful, and, at the same 
time, he avoided that tawdry effect which 
one would expect such gay colors to pro¬ 
duce; in this respect resembling Barocci 
more than any other painter. What wtk 
said of an ancient painter may be applied 
to those two artbts, that their figures look¬ 
ed as if they fed on roses. 

“It would be a curious and profitable 
study for a painter to examine the differ¬ 
ence, and the cause of that difference, of 
effect in the works of Correggio and Ru¬ 
bens, both excellent in different ways. 
The difference, probably, would be given 
according to the different habits of the 
connobseurs: those who had received their 
first impressions from the works of Rubens 
would censure Correggio as heavy; and 
the admirers of Correggio would say Rubens 
wanted solidity of effect. There is light¬ 
ness, airiness, and facility in Rubens, hb 
advocates will urge, and comparatively a 
laborious heaviness in Correggio, whose 
admirers will complain of Rubens’ man¬ 
ner being careless and. unfinished, while 
the works of Correggio are wrought to the 
highest degree of delicacy; and what may 
be advanced in favor of Correggio’s breadth 
of light wfll, by his censurers, bo called af¬ 
fected and pedantic. It must be observed 
we are spewing solely of the manner, the 
effect of the picture; and we may conclude, 
according to the custom in pastoral poetry, 
by bestowing on each of these illustrious 
painters a garland, without attributing su¬ 
periority to either. 
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“To conclude, I will venture to repeat 
in favor of Rubens what I have before said 
in regard to the Dutch school, that those 
who can not see the extraordinary merit 
of this great painter either have a narrow 
conception of the variety of art, or are led 
away by the affectation of approving noth¬ 
ing but what comes from the Italian 
school.” 

Correggio was bom in Modena in 1494: 
he was the founder of the Lombardy school 
of painters, and died at the early age of 40 
years from excess of labor, being in very 
indigent circumstances. He was remark¬ 
able for the coloring of his pictures, and 
the females which adorned them have al- 
waj's been considered models of perfection. 

Brussels eontains several splendid ca¬ 
thedral churches, erected in the Middle 
Ages, at the head of which stands the 
Caihadral of St, Gudule^ founded in 1010. 
The outside was restored in 1843. Its im¬ 
posing front is surmounted by two large 
square towers, from the top of which Ant¬ 
werp is distinctly visible; its bell weighs 
14,600 pounds. It is remarkable for the 
beautiful painting of its windows. The 
magnificent representation of the Last 
Judgment, in the principal window, is by 
Frans Florins, a celebrated Flemish paint¬ 
er. The windows of the north chapel, of 
the Sacrament, of the Miracles, are by 
Roger Van der Weyde. In this chapel are 
preserved three miraculous consecrated 
wafers, said to have been stolen by Jews 
in the 14th century, and miraculously re¬ 
covered. They were stolen on Good Fri¬ 
day, and the Jews, to add to the sacrilege, 
are supposed to have stabbed the wafers 
with their knives, when streams of blood 
gushed from the w'ounds. The Jews were 
then struck senseless, and the inhabitants, 
supposing this a second miracle, tore their 
flesh from their bones and burned them at 
the stake. There is no doubt that the 
whole thing was trumped up for the pur¬ 
pose of enriching the accusers with the 
confiscated goods of the Jews, who were 
very wealthy at the time. These wafers 
are still annually paraded with great pomp 
through the principal streets. 

The pulpit of the Cathedral is formed 
of wonderfully carved groups of figures, 
representing the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise: the figures are the 
size of life. Above the pulpit, which M 
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supported by the tree of knowledge, stands 
the Virgin, holding the infant Jesus in her 
arms, who Is endeavoring to thrust the 
cross into the serpent's head. The Cathe¬ 
dral contains numerous magnificent altars 
and fine paintings. The organ is remark^ 
able for the depth and power of its intona¬ 
tions and perfect unison. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame de la Ckr~ 
pelle in the Rue Haute is a beautifnl Goth¬ 
ic structure, founded in 1134. The mon¬ 
uments contiuned in it are very numerous 
chief of which is that of the Spinola fami¬ 
ly ; it stands to the left of the altar. We 
find, also, a large number of very fair pic¬ 
tures. Its pulpit is curiousl}' carved, rep¬ 
resenting Elijah fed by an angel. 

The church of Notre Dame de bon Se- 
cours, buUt in the 17th century, is sur¬ 
mounted by a lofty dome. The ornaments 
of the interior are very magnificent; it is 
the best attended church in Brussels, and 
high mass is very frequently performed. 

The church of Notre Dame det Vickint 
is a beautiful Gothic structure, founded in 
the 13th centurj'. Its exterior b profuse¬ 
ly ornamented, and is very symmetrical in 
its plan. It contains many marble mon¬ 
uments and statues, and its organ b con¬ 
sidered one of the finest in Belgium. 

In the church attached to the convent 
of Beguin nuns there are some very fine 
pictures. The convent formerly contain¬ 
ed over 1000 nuns. There are two other 
convents in Brussels—one, Im Saxn 
Noirefy the other the convent of BerSaamt. 

The old court, or Palace of the Fine 
Arts, b divided into three departments: 
the first contains the painrin^ of the great 
Flerabh masters, from Van Eyck to Ru¬ 
bens, and their numerous pupils; the sec¬ 
ond contains a splendid library of 200,OC>0 
volumes and 20,000 MSS.—many of the 
latter were collected at a very early period 
by the Dukes of Burgundy, and are of 
great value; the third, the museum of na& 
ural hbtory, which is in the lower stoir, 
and surpasses in extent and value even 
other in the kingdom. 

The dififerent collections are open to trav¬ 
elers on Sundays, Mondays, and Thurs¬ 
days, also on fote-da^'s: admission gratb. 
A fee to the porter will open the doors at 
all times. 

Brussels has numerous and excellent es- 
tablbhments of pohlio instruction; a free 
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unlTersity, founded in 1834; a primary 
nonnal school, an academy of painting, I 
sculpture, and engraving; a royal school I 
of music; a school of deaf, dumb, and 
blind, established 1834, and numerous pri¬ 
mary' schools and schools of industry. 

Its astronomical observatory is one of 
the finest in Europe. Brussels is the seat 
of the principal banks, and of the only 
mint in the kingdom; it has a savings’ 
bank, and many wealthy and charitable 
institutions. 

In addition to the manufacture of lace 
mentioned in our description of Belgium, 
Brussels is largely interested in the man¬ 
ufacture of carpets, hosiery, fine linen, 
printed cottons; in articles of iron, brass, 
gold, silver, bronze, and cut glass; clocks, 
lamps, mathematical and surgical instru¬ 
ments. 

Brussels affords peculiar advantages to 
those who require the use of modem pub¬ 
lications for study or amusement. Sur¬ 
rounded by England, France, and Ger¬ 
many, the very centre of European litera¬ 
ture, all the best works in everj' depart¬ 
ment of science and literature are reprint¬ 
ed immediately, with equal neatness, for 
about one third the original cost. 

The palace of Aremburg contains some 
very fine paintings and curiosities. Ibis 
rhown in the absence of the family. A 
fee of two francs for a party is expected. 
In the studio of Verbockhoven, in Rue 
Royale Ext^reure, there are some very fine 
paintings. There is a very nice caf6 in 
the park near the theatre. If you do not 
intend to remain many days in Brussels, 
and have no courier with you, take a valeU 
dc-place by all means. The regular tarifi* 
is five francs per day. The excursion to 
Waterloo, which of course you must make, 
will occupy a whole day. The distance 
is about 12 miles. A carriage with two 
horses will cost about one napoleon. Stage¬ 
coaches leave Place Royale every morning 
for the field, fare five francs. Be partic¬ 
ular in stipulating that you must be con¬ 
veyed to the field, else they will leave you 
• at the village. 

Sergeant Munday, a fine-looking old sol¬ 
dier of the 7th Hussars, who was in the 
battle, is an excellent guide. There are sev¬ 
eral other guides, who speak both French 
and English, and who were in the battle, 
and who will describe the action in ac¬ 


cordance with your sympathies, no matter 
on which side they are. The field is now 
covered with smiling crops of com. A 
conical mound 200 feet in height, and sur¬ 
mounted with a bronze figure of the Bel- 
gic lion, commemorates the events of June, 
1815. From the top of this mound is the 
best position for surveying the field. It 
marks the spot where the Prince of Orange 
w'as wounded, and the very centre of the 
conflict, although on Loth sides of it, at 
the Farm of la Uaye Sainte and the Cha¬ 
teau of Hougoumont, some of the most 
bloody combats took place. 

There exists a great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the merits of this memorable 
event, the number of men engaged; wheth¬ 
er the English had or had not gained the 
day before the arrival of the Prussians. 
The best English and German authorities 
say that Napoleon’s force was 75,000 men; 
while the Duke of Wellington’s was but 
54,000, and only 82,000 of these were of 
the British or German legion; and the 
Pmssian General MOffling says **the bat¬ 
tle could have aflforded no favorable result 
to the enemy, even if the Prussians had 
never come up.” The Prussians certainly 
did not do much execution until after sev¬ 
en o’clock, it being nearly five o’clock be¬ 
fore the first regiment arrived. One of 
our own writers on the subject says: “In 
regard to the battle of Waterloo, were we 
to believe the British accounts, the victo¬ 
ry would have remained with them, even 
though no Prussians had arrived on the 
field, while the Pmssian and French state¬ 
ments unequivocally demonstrate to the 
contrary. The British maintained their 
position with the most obstinate courage; 
no one doubts that; but, in the language 
of Gneisenau’s official bulletin, ‘ Napoleon 
continually advanced in masses; gpd with 
whatever firmness the English troops main¬ 
tained themselves in their position, it was 
not possible but that such heroic exertions 
must have a limit.’ And even after the 
arrival of the fourth Pmssian corps under 
Bulow, it is more than probable that the 
field of battle would have remained in pos¬ 
session of the French. As the result was, 
it would be difficult to account for the glo¬ 
ry which the British and Pmssians have 
i taken to themselves for effecting, with 
140,000 men and 380 pieces of cannon, the 
1 rput of a French army with 70,000 men 
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and 240 guns, did we not know that the 
)atter was commanded by the French Em¬ 
peror, ‘ who, out of thirteen of the greatest 
pitched battles recorded in history,’ had 
lost but one before the battle of Waterloo.” 

Near the building of the farm of la Haye \ 
SaifUey which was riddled with shot, is the j 
spot where the brave English Life-guards¬ 
man was buried, after having killed nine 
Frenchmen with his own hand. Near the 
mound, on either side of the road, are two 
monuments erected, one to the Hanoveri¬ 
an officers of thd German legion, the other 
in memory of Col. Gordon, erected by his 
family. The epitaph on the last is one of 
the most touching ever penned. Descrip¬ 
tions of the battle may be purchased on 
the field. When we say that large quan¬ 
tities of buttons are imported yearly to 
satisfy the demands of the relic-hunter, 
the traveler will know what importance 
to place upon them. 

About three miles distant from Brussels, 
to the northward, and near the west bank 
of the Senne, is the palace of Lacken^ the 
ftequent residence of the king. The cha¬ 
teau of Lacken was originally bought by 
the first Napoleon during the time of the 
imperial supremacy, anjd when part of the 
Ix)w Countries, to which Belgium had till 
then belonged, was absorbed by Franco, 
as a palace for the Empress Josephine; 
and it was beneath its roof that he signed 
his fatal declaration of war against Rus¬ 
sia—a locality pregnant with yet darker 
influences on his destinies. The gardens 
and park attached to the palace are very 
fine. Madam Malibran was buried in the 
cemetery, and a monument erected by her 
husband: it is a veiy fir.o marble statue 
by Geefs. 

From Brussels io AfUwerp by Malines or 
Mechliny distance 2G miles; time, 1 hour 
10 minutes. Fare, 1st class, 4 f. 50 c. 

MaUneSy containing 35,474 inhabitants, 
is one of the most picturesque towns in 
Belgium. Jlotel St. Jacques in the corn- 
market, and Im Grue in the Grand Place. 
The name of this city is familiar to trav¬ 
elers fri>m the celebrated I^Iechlin lace be¬ 
ing manufactured here. It is of a coarser 
kind than that made at Brussels, and its 
manufiicture has fallen off considerably. 
The town is divided by the River Dylc in 
two parts. The streets are wide, and the 
houses on the public square and market- 
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place are large and well built. The prin¬ 
cipal object of curiosity in the town is the 
fine Gothic Cathedral of St. Rumbold. It 
has a tower 360 feet high, of massive con- 
struction. Its pulpit is very curious; the 
carvings represent the conversion of St. 
Paul. In the chapel on the left is the 
masterpiece of Vandyke; it is the Cmc*. 
Jixion of Christ between the two thieves. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says it b the most 
capital of all hb works. In the different 
chapels around the choir are several pamt- 
ings by Michael Coexie, a native of Meek 
lin, and pupil of Raphael. The Chorrii 
of St. John possesses several of Rubens’ 
best paintings, among which b the Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi. To show the rapidity 
with which Rubens painted, there b a re¬ 
ceipt of hb preserved in the chVirch, which 
states that he painted eight of these pic¬ 
tures in eighteen days, for which he re¬ 
ceived 1800 florins. In the Church of No¬ 
tre Dame may bo seen hb Miraculous 
Draught of Fbhes. Thb b considered 
one of his best works. 

The railway station b a short distance 
ftom the town. An obelbk has been erect¬ 
ed to show where the various lines di¬ 
verge. The line from Ostend and Ghent 
to Liege here crosses the road from Brus- 
seb to Antwerp. As there is great con¬ 
fusion here in the meeting and changing 
of cars, travelers should be particalar that 
they get into the right ones. 

As some of our travelers might wish to 
return, or go to London from here, which 
they could do in 12 hours from Ostend 
by steamer to Dover; and as there are 
three very important towns on the route, 
we propose to visit Ostend by the way of 
Ghent and BrugeSy and, returning to 'Ma- 
lines, proceed on our route. 

ROUTE No. IZ. 

Afalines to Ostend by Ghent and Bntqet, 
distance 77 miles. Fare, Ist class, 11 1 

Ghenty situated at the confluence of the 
Scheldt and Lys, contains 116,000 inbabk- 
ants. 

In the time of Charles V. (1540), Ghert 
was supposed to be the largest dfy b 
western Europe, and contained nearly 
200,000 inhabitants; but having rebelled 
against its sovereign, and proposed to traw- 
fer its allegiance to hb rival, Francis L, 
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king of FraDce, it forfeited its best privi¬ 
leges, and enormous subsidies were levied 
on it, from the effect of which it never 
fully recovered. In 1400 the city of Ghent 
bad 80,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
and has for live years at a time withstood 
the siege of its sovereign; but, when con¬ 
quered, what fearful retribution the inhab¬ 
itants underwent! 

The circumference of the walls of Ghent 
is between 7 and 8 miles. The city is di¬ 
vided into numerous islands, most of which 
are bordered by magnificent quays. There 
are over seventy bridges crossing the dif¬ 
ferent canals and rivers. The streets are 
generally wide and the houses handsome, 
although antique. There are a large num¬ 
ber of public squares; the principal are iit. 
Peter's^ which serves as a parade-ground 
fer the garrison, and Friday Market :>quarey 
named from its weekly linen market held 
on that day. In this square there is an 
enormous iron ring on which the authori¬ 
ties expose all defective linen brought into 
the market. Here the horrible civil broil 
took place between the weavers and full¬ 
ers, when 1500 persons were slain. Here, I 
also, the people of Ghent gave their oath 
of fidelity to Van Artaveldt previous to 
his leading them against their oppressor, 
Louis de Male. 

One of the oldest relics in Ghent, and 
perhaps in Belgium, is the turrcted gate¬ 
way formerly belonging to the castle in 
which John of Gaunt, or Ghent, was bom; 
it was built in 868, and Edward III., fa¬ 
ther of John of Gaunt, resided here in 1838: 
it is situated in Place Pharftilde. 

The principal building in Ghent is the 
Palace of the University. It was founded by 
Waiiam I., king of Holland, in 1816. It 
contains an amphitheatre capable of hold¬ 
ing 1600 persons, where prizes are distribu¬ 
ted to the students of the University; there 
is also a library, cabinets of natural his¬ 
tory and comparative anatomy. The Ca¬ 
thedral of St. Bavon, founded in 941, ex¬ 
ternally has a very ordinary appearance, 
but the interior is unrivaled by any church 
in Belgium. It is entirely lined with black 
marble; the balustrades and pillars, which 
are of pure white or variegated Italian mar¬ 
ble, form a beautiful contrast. Over the 
choir are placed the arms of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece. Philip II. of Spain 
beld the last chapter here in 1569. This 


church contains many very valuable pic¬ 
tures, chief among which are Rubens’ St. 
Bavon renouncing the profession of sol¬ 
dier; the brothers Van Eyck's Adorution 
of the Lamb: this is one of the most cele¬ 
brated pictures in Europe. It was taken to 
Paris by Napoleon, but only the body of 
the picture was returned; the wings or 
shutters that inclosed it are preserved in 
the Museum at Berlin. Considering it is 
430 years since this picture was painted, 
the coloring is most remarkable; it looks as 
pure as the first day it left its painter’s 
bands. 

The church of St. Michael contains the 
once famous picture of the “Cract/ixibn,” 
by Vandyke, but it has been ruined by 
modern restorers. There are several fine 
modem paintings in this church. There 
are numerous other churches, such as St. 
Peter, St. Martin, and St. Nicholas, all of 
which contain very fine paintings. 

Near the Cathedral of St. Bavon is situa¬ 
ted the famous Befry Tauxr^ founded 1183. 
Its summit is ornamented with a copper 
dragon taken from the city of Bragcs in 
1445; its lower part is now used as a prison; 
it was formerly used as a watch-tower, and 
in case of the approach of an enemy, the 
ringing of its bell was the signal to collect 
the citizens together for the purpose of 
arming or deliberating. When the Emper¬ 
or Charles V. punished the citizens of 
Ghent for their insurrection by beheading 
some, forfeiting the estates of others, and 
compelling the corporation to demand par¬ 
don on their knees, barefooted and bare¬ 
headed, with ropes around their necks, 
even this hell was punished for aiding in 
the insurrection by calling the inhab¬ 
itants together, and taken down from the 
tower. 

The only nunnery in Ghent that has 
survived the dissolutions of these institu¬ 
tions is the Grand Beguinage. It is a 
small town in itself, is surrounded with a 
moat, and contains streets, squares, and 
promenades within its walls. It is inhab¬ 
ited by 600 nuns, many of them of noble 
blood. They are bound by no particular 
vow, and may return to the world when¬ 
ever they please, but there is no case on 
record where they have ever availed them¬ 
selves of this privilege. They may all be 
seen, at the hour of vespers, in the chapel. 
They attend the sick in the hospitals and 
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private houses, and are considered excel¬ 
lent nurses. 

There are about 20,000 persons employ¬ 
ed in Ghent in bleaching, cotton-printing, 
and thread factories; lace-making, woolen, 
silk, and linen manufactures, are of con¬ 
siderable importance. It bus many ex¬ 
tensive sugar-refineries, distilleries, brew¬ 
eries, and tanneries, with manufactories of 
oil-cloths, chemical products, and cutlery 
machinery, and enjoys a large trade in ag¬ 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent has given birth to many distin¬ 
guished individuals, among whom may be 
mentioned Charles V. of Germany, John 
of Gaunt, son of Edward III., Jacques van 
Artaveldt, *‘the Brewer of Ghent,** and 
his son Philip. 

This city was pillaged by riie Danes, 
under Hastings, when repulsed from En¬ 
gland ; belonged successively to the Counts 
of Flanders and Dukes ofBurgundy. In 
1678 it was taken by Louis XIY., and in 
1706 by Marlborough. 

The treaty of peace between the United 
States of America and Great Britain was 
concluded here in 1814. Louis XVIII. 
took refuge in Ghent in 1815. The largest 
cannon in Europe is here; the diameter of 
the bore is 2| feet! 

The theatre is one of the finest in Eu¬ 
rope ; it was erected by the city at an ex¬ 
pense of nearly $600,000. 

The nursery gardens in Ghent are well 
worth a visit. 

Fr<m Ghent to Brugti^ distance 28 miles. 
Price, 1st class, 8 f. 70 c. Time, 1 h. 20 m. 

Brutjf contains a population of 47,231 
inhabitants. Principal hotel, and a very 
good one, is the II. de Flandre*^ being situ¬ 
ated at the junction of canals from Ghent, 
Ostend, and L’Ecluse. It is, like Ghent, 
crossed by numerous bridges, from whence 
it derives its name. Bruges was formerly 
the capital and residence of the Counts of 
Flanders, who resided here from the 9th to 
the 15th centuries, and in the 13th centu¬ 
ry was one of the most commercial cities 
in the world, and even in the 7th century 
it was a prosperous seat of manufacturing 
and commercial industry. In 1430, Phil¬ 
ip the Good, duke of Burgundy, here in¬ 
stituted the Order of the Golden Fleece; 
and during his reign the wealth and 
splendid attire of the citizens of Bruges 
were subjects of extreme wonder. 
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Bruges has preserved all the peculiar¬ 
ities which distinguished its appearance 
in the Middle Ages, although presenting a 
mournful aspect of desolation. Souther, 
in his Pilgrimage to Waterloo,** describe 
its ancient grandeur: 

“ Fair dty, worthy of her ancient fame! 

The season of her splendor is gone by, 

Yet every where its monuments remain; 
Temples which rear their stately heads <m 
high, 

Canals that intersect the fertile plain— 
Wide streets and squares, with many a comt 
and hall. 

Spacious and undefaced—bnt ancient aB, 
Where I may read of tilts in days of old, 

Of toumaya graced by chieftains of renown. 
Fair dames, grave cituEens, and warrior* boU; 
If fancy could portray some stately town, 
Which of such pomp fit theatre may be. 

Fair Bruges! 1 shall then remember thee." 

One of the most remarkable edifices m 
the city is the Cjthedral of N6tn Dme. 
It is surmounted by a high tower, which h 
is said may be seen, in remarkably clear 
days, firom the mouth of the Thames. The 
interior contains some very fine paintingr, 
among which are the “Crucifixion” and 
“ Last Supper,’* by Porbus. There is also 
an exquisite statue of the Virgin and Child, 
said to be by Michael Angelo. Horace 
Walpole oflfered $15,000 for it. But the 
prindpal objects of interest and attrac¬ 
tion in this church are the monuments of 
Charles the Bold and his daughter Mary, 
wife of Maximilian, emperor of AnstrU. 
The last-mentioned was a lovely and ami¬ 
able princess, and much loved by the 
Flemish people. She was thrown from 
her horse daring her pregnancy wbQa out 
hawking with her husband, and killed, at 
the early age of 25. Her father's monu¬ 
ment was erected half a century later 
(1558) by his grandson, Philip II. of Sptio. 
They are both alike; the effi^es are richly 
gilded bronze and silver, and lay on slabs 
of black marble. The duke is decorated 
with the Order of the Golden Fleece. A 
fee of 50 cents is charged to inspect the 
monuments. 

In the Jlotpital of St. John there are s 
number of very’ fine paintings by Vandyke, 

I Hembling, and others. 

One of the most interesting relics this 
hospital contains is the cofifiu in which is 
I kept the arm of St. Ursula. On the sides 
I of the oofiSn are painted the different sub¬ 
jects fh)m the foolish story of the Saint 
I and her 11,000 virgins. See Cologne. 
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Tbe ptintin#^ are by HemWing. Kugler, 
io hb Hand-book of Painting, says, *• They 
«rc among the reiy best productions of the 
Flembh school.” 

In the principal square, or Grand Place, 
stands a lofty O'otkic belfry^ considered the 
handsomest in Eunpe. In it are 48 bells, 
some of them weighing six tons. They 
are plared four times an hour, and are 
n«riy incessantly going. Their music is 
e^sidered tbe most complete and hunno- 
aioos in Bel^um. They are played by 
ineaos of an immense cylinder communi¬ 
cating with the clock. On fete-days a pro- 
f^-sorof music performs the most exqubite 
airs by striking on immense keys, his hands 
bein' covered with leather. 

In the Ilule! da VlUe is the public libra¬ 
ry, centring many rare and valuable 
ffliooscnpts. There m ly ab»o bo seen the 
•ch^e of a lottery drawn in Bruges in 
1445. which renders it very proliable that 
first originated in Flanders. At 
^ of the windows of this building the 
Flemish counU took the oath of allegiance 
to the laws. 

Academy of Painting and Caihe- 
f St, Sauneur there are some veiy 
pictures. 

The Church of Jerusalem was founded 
Adorner; it is a fac-simile of 
w interior of the Savior’s tomb in the 
t^arch of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
iilcni. 


duke of Burgundy, here instituted the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, a compliment 
to the weavers of Flanders, who had 
brought tlieir manufacture of wool to such 
a state of perfection. 

There is a convent of Beguin nuns in 
Bruges similar to that of Ghent, but in¬ 
ferior in size. 

from Bruges io Ostend, distance 14 m. 
Fare, 1 f. 70 c.; time, 3o minutes. 

OUend^ a strongly-fortified sea-port town 
of 17,000 inhabitants. Principal hotel is 
/<^<n;*e~well conducted. This town is 
principally known as a watering-place, 
but possesses little attraction for the trav¬ 
eler. Its Digue, which is forty feet high, 
constructed to serve as a barrier against 
the encroachments of the sea, forms a most 
agreeable promenade during the season. 
There arc nearly 100 bathing machines on 
the beach, in addition to a bathing-house 
on the Digue. 

The king and queen, with many of the 
nobility, generally visit Ostend during the 
month of August. 

On arriving at Ostend with the desire to 
pas.s through Belgium without stopping, by 
specifying the same to the custom-house 
officers, your b^gage will be charged ‘Mn 
transit, and will not be examined; and the 
same leaving Ostend by declaring at the 
frontier custom-house. Steamers leave Os¬ 
tend for Dover every evening at 6 30 P.M. 


There is a licnevolent institution in 
entiUed Mani de Piete, for lending 
money on pledges at low rates; an insti- 
ration worthy of being copied in every city 
m Christendom. 

Io the council chamber of the Palais de 
•'“stice there b a very carious chimney- 
with figures as large as life of the 
Emperors Charles V. and Maximilian, 
Chwl« the Bold and his wife, Margaret 
decorations are in 
rale, bas-reliefs, illustrating the story 

«f^a^of Uce. There are also manufac 
»n« of linen, cotton, and woolen cloths. 

distilleries, breweries, and 
sbin-t sugar refineries, and 

^b-^baddm^ yards. It imports largely 
PK wine, and colonial products. 

JI- of England resided in Bruges 
^«mng his exile. In 1430, PhUip the GoS, 


ROUTE No. 14. 

f Tom Malines to Afdxcerp, dbtance 14 m. 
Fare, 2 f. 30 c.; time, 45 minutes. 

Antwerp contains 123,334 inhabitants: 
principal hotel St, A ntoine, on Place Verte, 
niost admirably conducted by the present 
director; fine table d’hote, good cooking, 
clean rooms, and an excellent wine-cellar.’ 

Antwerp, on the right bank of the Scheldt, 
b the chief port of Belgium, and commands 
a large amount of foreign trade. Its impor¬ 
tance in thb respect b inferior to what it 
possessed in the middle of the 15th century. 
It is one of the best fortified cities in Eu¬ 
rope. Its citadel stands on the right bank 
of the Scheldt, which b navigable for ves¬ 
sels of the largest burden. From the 12th 
to the 14th century it was one of the prin¬ 
cipal commercial cities of the globe. The 
Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, ruined her 
commerce by driving her merebante to Am¬ 
sterdam and Rotterdam. It began to re- 
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cover its former prosperity, however, to¬ 
ward the end of the last centur>\ 

Anterior to the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, Antwerp was almost without a rival 
among the commercial cities of Europe. 
In the great struggle which then arose, its 
citizens embraced the Reformed cause, in 
support of which their town suffered the 
most dreadful calamities. In 1576 it was 
sacked by the Spaniards, and being after¬ 
ward wrested from them, surrendered on 
favorable terms, after a siege of more than 
a year’s duration, to the Prince of Par¬ 
ma. Subjected to the bigoted and tyrannic 
sway of Spain, and oppressed by the active 
rivalry of Holland, it lost nearl}' all its 
commerce, and presented the mere shadow 
of Its former greatness. With its occupa¬ 
tion by the French at the close of the last 
century commenced a partial revival of its 
prosperity. Bonaparte made it one of his 
grand naval arsenals, and spent enormous 
sums on the constructfon of its docks and 
other works. It is fast recovering, howev¬ 
er, the thrifty aspect, extensive trade, and 
numerous population which it possessed at 
an earlier period, when its in^bitants are 
said to have numbered 200,000 persons. 

There are few places in Europe so rich 
in magnificent churches and embellished 
by the most remarkable works of art, such 
as Rubens’, Vandyke’s, Jordaens’, and other 
great masters of painting, who were na¬ 
tives of Antwerp. The principal street. 
Place de M5re, rivals any in Europe. The 
older and narrower streets, bordered by 
lofty houses with their gables to the streets, 
are singularly picturesque. 

The most important public edifice of 
Antwerp, and one of which its citizens are 
justly proud, is the Cathedral, a magnifi¬ 
cent building of 395 feet long and 250 feet 
wide. Of the height of its steeple we 
hardly know what to say, the difference 
l)etween different authorities is so great. 
Schrieber says it is 466 feet. Murray’s 
Hand-book gives it 403; while the Penny 
Cyclopaedia affirms it to be only 386! It 
is of the most beautiful and delicate work¬ 
manship. The oriirinal design was to raise 
l)oth'towers to the same height. The fin¬ 
ished tower contains a mammoth set of 
chimes: a fee of 1 f. for one person, and 1 f. 
60 c. for a party, is demanded by the cus¬ 
todian to make the ascent. The view is 
very magnificent. 
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Near the foot of the tower will be seen 
a splendid iron canopy: it is tlie woric of 
Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith of Ant¬ 
werp, who fell in love with a painter's 
daughter, but was refused by her father, 
who would bestow her hand only on a paint¬ 
er. He abandoned the anvil and took to 
the easel, and eventually far surpassed her 
father in his own art, as his masterpiece, 
the “ Descent from the Cross,” in the mu¬ 
seum, will testify. He married the daugh¬ 
ter, and left these two monuments of his 
genius. 

The interior of the Cathedral corresponds 
in magnificence and grandeur with the ex¬ 
terior ; but its chief attraction is the ««- 
terpiece of Rubens^ “ The Descent frm ik 
Cross. It presents Joseph and Nicod^ 
mus removing the body of Christ firom fiic 
cross, while the three Mar 3*8 are near, as¬ 
sisting with all the care and tenderness 
imaginable, for fear the dead Savior might 
still have the power to feel. The suffer¬ 
ing Mar^', kneeling and looking up at her 
Redeemer, with tears of love and sorrow, 
is one of the most magnificent conceptioM 
of female loveliness. Sir Joshna Reynolds 
saj’s he considers “ Rubens’ Christ as one 
of the finest figures that ever was invent¬ 
ed ; it is most correctly drawn, and, I ap¬ 
prehend, in an attitude of the utmost diffi¬ 
culty to execute. The hanging of the 
head on his shoulder, and the falling of the 
body of Christ on one side, give it such an 
appearance of the heaviness of death that 
nothing can exceed It.” 

This picture was given by Rubens fa 
the ground on which he built his house in 
Antwerp. 

In the north transept of the Cathednl 
is Rubens’ next best work, ** The Elerfihin 
to the Crow.” There are also hb 
rection of the Savior*^ and ^^Assumptiai ef 
the Firym.” The sculptured Gothic stalk 
in the principal choir, and the carving of 
the pulpit, are well worth a visit b 
front of the Cathedral, in Place Verte, there 
is a fine bronze statue of Rul)ens bvGeef'. 
The old convent of the Recollects has been 
converted into a Mvseum^ in which b a 
magnificent collection of paintings, com¬ 
prising the choicest specimens of the roas¬ 
ters of the Flemish school, Vandyke, iee- 
daens, Rubens, Teniers, and others. Ad¬ 
mission fee 1 fr. There is a very good 
catalogue, which you should by all means 
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boy. It is impossible to give the numbers 
of each picture, as custodians are continu¬ 
ally changing them. 

You will here Und the masterpiece of 
Vandyke, “ The Crucifixion.'^ This cele¬ 
brated artist must not be confounded with 
Peter Vandyke, who was also a distinguish¬ 
ed painter, and bom at Amsterdam. An¬ 
toine Vandyke was bom at Antwerp in 
1599: he was a pupil of Rubens; he trav¬ 
eled through Italy'; resided some time at 
Rome, and a long time at Venice, where he 
visited for the purpose of studying the col¬ 
oring of Titian, Paul Veronese, and the 
Venetian school. He painted the portraits 
of many'noted personages: one of his chef- 
d’cBiivTcs is a portrait on foot of Charles 
I., which is at the Lou\Te; his St. Sebas¬ 
tian is at the same place. He died in 1641. 
There arc two other pictures of Dead 
Christs l:y this artist that have acquired 
great celebrity. There are two pictures 
by Rubens here which are considered by’ 
many as fally equal to his Descent frbm 
the Cross” and “ Elevation to the Cross” 
in the Cathedral: they’ are the “ Crucifix¬ 
ion of Christ between the two Thieves,” 
and his “Dead Christ,” which lies on a 
stone table, covered with straw. The art¬ 
ist, in the former picture, has chosen the 
time when (he executioner is plunging his 
spear into the Savior’s side; at the same 
time, a soldier is breaking the limbs of one 
of the malefactors, the expression of whose 
&C 0 is truly horrible: in his writhing he 
has tom one of his feet from the cross. 
The attitude of the other, as he gazes on 
the dying Savior, is truly expressive of re¬ 
pentance : the Horse of the good centurion 
» a magnificent composition. There are 
several other pictures here by Rubens of 
inferior merit. “ Boors Smoking,” by Te¬ 
niers : this artist was bom at Antwerp in 
1610; his father also was a painter. His 
pictures are all of a small size. All the 
sovereigns of his time conferred honors on 
him, Louis XIV. only excepted. 

The Church of St. Jacques is the hand¬ 
somest in Antwerp. It contains nearly 
all the monuments and vaults of the lead¬ 
ing families, chief among which is the 
tomb of Rubens, who was buried here. It 
is covered with a slab of marble sunk in 
the floor. 

During the excitement of the French 
Revolutton, when all the other tombs in 


the church were pillaged, the universal 
respect for Rubens’ genius left this un¬ 
scathed. There are numerous paintings 
by Rubens in this elegant church, among 
which is his Holy Family. The repre¬ 
sentation of Calvary on the outside of St. 
Paul’s Church is a very singular composi¬ 
tion. At the top of the eminence there is 
a figure of Christ on the cross: at the bot¬ 
tom there is what is pretended to be a copy 
of the holy sepulchre, or some portion of 
it, at Jerusalem, though in no one particu¬ 
lar can w'e see any similarity’, and we ex¬ 
amined it very carefully. In one part of 
the grotto there is a figure dressed to rep¬ 
resent the §avior as he lay in the sepul¬ 
chre ; in the other there is a painting rep¬ 
resenting hell. It contains numerous fa¬ 
ces, apparently in great torment. The 
paintings are miserable, and the design 
w’orse. Scattered all around are statues 
of saints, priests, and prophtfts in Vari¬ 
ous attitudes. The principal picture the 
church contains is Rubens’ “ Scourging 
of Christ.” 

The Church of St. Augustine contains 
Rubens’ celebrated picture of “The Mar¬ 
riage of St. Catharine.” It is the altar- 
piece of the church, and considered one of 
his best works. “ The Ecstasy of St Au¬ 
gustine,” by Vandyke, has justly obtained 
a world-wide notoriety. There are sever¬ 
al other churches in Antwerp, such as the 
Church of St. Anthony of Padua, Church 
of St. Andrew’s, Church of the Jesuits, 
etc., all of which contain fine paintings, 
beautiful carvings in wood, and are well 
worth a visit. 

The house in which Rubens died is sit¬ 
uated in Rue de Ruben, and may be seen. 
After Rubens’ death the Duke of Newcas¬ 
tle resided here, and entertained Charles 
II. while in exile. One of the most in¬ 
teresting places to visit in Antwerp is the 
Zodcgical Gardens. The large collection 
of beautiful birds and fine specimens of an¬ 
imals are not a whit inferior to those of 
London. Antwerp is noted for the magnif¬ 
icence of its black silk, which is a special¬ 
ty of this city. The oldest and best house 
is that of J. H, Vanbellingen and Max’n 
Suremont. The Belgian Faille and Le¬ 
vantine Washing Silks are much esteemed 
in England and America. 

From Antwerp to Rotterdam^ distance 59 
miles. Fare, 10 f. Time, 3 h. 16 m. 
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Holland forms an independent state 
lo the northward of Belgium, and lying 
along the shores of the German Ocean; its 
average dimensions in the direction of 
north and south are about one hundred 
and fifty miles ; its mean breadth is about 
one hundred miles. The area of the prov¬ 
inces at present constituting the kingdom 
of the Netherlands—that is, including the 
duchies of Limburg and Luxemburg—is 
13,598 square miles. The total population 
is about three and a half millions. 

The ‘‘Netherlands,” as the term im¬ 
plies, ore low countries, exhibiting an al¬ 
most perfectly level surface; a great part 
of the countr}’, indeed, toward the coast, 
is even lower than the level of the adja¬ 
cent ocean—in some places as much as 
forty feet below high-water mark. But 
the sea is prevented from overflowing the 
land, partly by natural and partly by artifi¬ 
cial means, along the eastern shores of the 
Zuyder-Zeo. The sea is shut out by enor¬ 
mous artificial mounds or dikes, which 
are constructed chiefly of earth and clay, 
sloping gradually from the sea, and usual¬ 
ly protected in the most exposed parts by 
a facing of wicker-work, formed of wil¬ 
lows interlaced together. Sometimes their 
bases are faced with masonr}', and in some 
places they are defended by a breast-work 
of piles, intended to break the force of the 
waves. The preservation of the dikes in 
good condition is an object of constant at¬ 
tention with the people of Holland, as it 
is only by their means that large tracts of 
country are prevented from inundation. 
The expenditure of keeping these dikes in 
repair amounts to a large sum annually. 
The cost of each dike is defrayed by a tax 
laid on the surrounding lands. 

The general aspect of Holland is differ¬ 
ent from that of any other country in Eu¬ 
rope. Its surface presents one grand net¬ 
work of canals, which are there os numer¬ 
ous as roads in any other countrj^ the pur¬ 
poses of which indeed they, for the most 
part, answer. The facility with which the 
country may be laid under water con¬ 
tributes materially to its strength in a mil¬ 
itary point of view. This, indeed, is not a 
lesoorce to be resorted to except on ex- 
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treme occasions; but it was repeatedly 
made use of in the war of liberation, and 
also in 1672, when Louis XIV. invaded 
Holland. It is said that in 1830 every 
thing was prepared for an inundation. 

The clinmte of Holland is colder than the 
opposite coasts of England in similar lati¬ 
tudes, and the winter is generally severe. 
The atmosphere is very mobt, owing to the 
abundance of water. The eastern prov¬ 
inces are drier and more healthy than 
those immediately adjacent to the coast. 
The climate of Holland, indeed, is damp, 
raw, and cold for eight months of the year; 
hot and unwholesome for four. 

In the second century Holland was over¬ 
run by the Saxons. In the eighth it wm 
conquered by Charles Martel; and it sub¬ 
sequently formed part of Charlemagne’i 
dominions. For four centuries it was gox^ 
erned by the Dukes of Brabant and Count! 
of Holland and Flanders. In the lattei 
part of the fourteenth century it passed, by 
marriage, into the hands of the Duk^ of 
Burgundy, then to the house of Austria; 
and lastly, in 1548, to the Emperor Charlet 
V. Philip II., jealous of the liberties en¬ 
joyed by the Dutch, and for the purpose 
of extirpating the Reformed faith, which 
had taken firm root in Holland, dispatched 
a powerful army under the Duke Alva; 
but the Dutch, instead of being subdued, 
were driven into open rebellion, and after 
a fearful struggle, the independence of flie 
republic was acknowledged by Spain in 
1609. Holland now contended with En¬ 
gland for the empire of the sea. She suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the attacks of Louis 
XIV., and extended her conquests in the 
east and west. 

From the time of Louis XIV. down to the 
Revolution the position of Holland gradu¬ 
ally declined (see Motley’s “ Dutch Repub¬ 
lic”). Not withstanding the policy of Hol¬ 
land had long been peaceful, it could n(^ 
protect her from being overrun by revoln- 
tionaiy' France. Napoleon constituted her 
a kingdom for his brother Louis, father of 
the present emperor. In 1815, after the 
downfall of Bonaparte, she was united to 
Belgium by interested parties, and agJiin^t 
the wishes of the people. The two nations 
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History. 

being totally dissimilar, the union never 
Iras cordial, and it was dissolved in 1830. 

Holland b not distingubhed as a milita- 
iT power, and only a small standing army 
Is actually maintained (20,000 men). Her 
fleet b more considerable, and the Dutch 
have always been distinguished in mari¬ 
time warfare. The amount of her com¬ 
mercial traffic is very large, and is inferior 
in number and tonnage only to tbht of 
Great Britain. 

An Englbh writer, speaking of the 
manners and customs of the natives of 
Holland, says they are proverbially distin- 
gnithed by their habits of cleanliness, in¬ 
dustry, frugality, and attention to busi¬ 
ness. Every ^ng in the aspect of Hol¬ 
land bespeaks thb feet. The towns arc 
uniformly clean, regular, and well built; 
the private dwellings, in which order, econ¬ 
omy, and quiet always present the ascend¬ 
ency ; and the open country, divided into 
weli-drained and carefully cultivated fields, 
rich meadows, or productive tracts of gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness b rarely met with 
in Holland, and the general absence of 
begprs, even in the largest towns, at¬ 
tracts the admiring notice of the stranger. 

The out-door amusements of the Dutch 
take their form and coloring from the as¬ 
pect and climate of their country. Dur¬ 
ing the prolonged severity of the winter 
£«a8on, many sports are p^ormed on the 
ice; at other periods of the year, fishing is 
a favorite amusement. The habits of the 
bmn population are sedentary; and with 
the people of town and country alike, and 
^ith all ranks and classes, smoking b a 
taste that b uniformly indulged. Among 
the fine arts, painting is that which has 
been most liberally and successfully culti- 
^uted. The works of the great masters in 
the Dutch school are well known and de¬ 
servedly appreciated in our own country. 
The peasantry of both Holland and Flan¬ 
ders have their peculiar local costume, 
shown in the wide-spreading breeches of 
the men and the short jackets of the wom¬ 
en. The higher classes, however, are gen¬ 
erally attired either in the French or Ger¬ 
man rtyle. Holland can boast of nothing 
sublime; but for picturesque foregrounds 
—for close, compact, snug home scener}', 
rrith every thing in harmony, and stamped 
^th one strong peculiar character—Hol¬ 
land b a cabinet picture, in which nature 
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and art join to produce one impression, one 
homogeneous effect. 

The Dutch cottage, with its glistening 
brick walls, white-painted wood-work and 
rails, and its massive roof of thatch, with 
the stork clappering to her young on the 
old-establbhed nest on the top of the gable, 
b admirably in place and keeping, just 
where it is, at the turn of the canal, shut 
in by a screen of willow-trees or tall reeds 
from seeing or being seen, beyond the sun¬ 
ny bright of the still calm water, in which 
its every tint and part b brightlj’ repeated. 

Then the peculiar character of every ar¬ 
ticle of the household furniture, which the 
Dutch-built house-mother is scouring on 
the green before the door so industriously; 
the Dutch character impressed on every 
thing Dutch, and intuitively recognized, 
like the Jewish or Gipsy countenance, 
wherever it is met with; the people, their 
dwellings, and all in or about them—their 
very movements—make this Holland no 
dull unimpressive land. 

The Hollander has a decided taste for 
the romantic. Great amateurs are the 
Mynheers of the rural districts. Every 
Dutchman above the necessity gf working 
to-day for the bread of to-morrow has hb 
garden-house (buyteplaats) in the suburbs 
of his town, and repairs to it on Saturday 
evening, with his family, to ruralize until 
Monday' over hb pipe of tobacco. Dirck 
Hatterick, we are told in Guy Mannering, 
did so. It b the main extravagance of 
the Dutch middle-class man, and it is oft¬ 
en an expensive one. Thb garden-house 
b a wooden box, gayly painted, of eight or 
ten feet square—its name, “My Delight,” 
or “ Rural Felicity,” or “ Sweet Solitude,” 
stuck up in gilt tin letters on the front, 
and situated usually at the end of a narrow 
slip of ground, inclosed on three sides by 
well-trimmed hedges and slimy ditches, 
and overhanging the canal, which forms 
the boundary of the garden-plot on its 
fourth side. 

The slip of land is laid out in fiower- ‘ 
beds, all the fiowers in one bed being gen- 
eraUy of one kind and color; and the bril¬ 
liancy of these large masses of flowers— 
the white, and green, and paint-work, and 
the gilding about the garden-houses; and 
a row of these glittering fairy summer 
lodges shining in the sun upon the side of 
the wide canal, and swimming in humid 
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brilliancy in the midst of plote and par> 
terres of splendid flowers, and with the ac- 
com[)animents of gayly-dressed ladies at the 
windows, swiftly-passing pleasure-boats 
with bright burnished sides below, and a 
whole city population afloat or on foot, en¬ 
joying themselves in their holiday clothes, 
form, in truth, a summer-evening scene 
which dwells upon you with much delight. 
Coffee, tea, beer, and native gin, but espe¬ 
cially the first, are the favorite drinks. 

When we say that there are nearly ten 
thousand wind-mills in Holland, it will be 
readily understood that they are hardly 
ever out of sight in a Dutch landscape. 
They are used for every purpose for which 
we use the steam-engine. Their sails are 
immense, averaging 8 feet broad and 100 
long. 

Holland is now a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, hereditary in the family of the 
Princes of Orange, founders of the inde¬ 
pendence of the country. The king is also 
Grand-Duke of Luxemburg, in which ca¬ 
pacity he belongs to the German confed¬ 
eration. He nominates all civil and mili¬ 
tary officers, proposes and promulgates the 
laws, decides war, and mokes peace. The 
9tates-General consists of two chambers; 
the first is nominated by the king, the sec¬ 
ond consists of 55 deputies from the nobil¬ 
ity, towns, and several districts. The 
States-General are convoked annually, and 
one third part of the second chamber is an¬ 
nually selected. All persons are eligible to 
public office. The public debt of Holland 
is very large, and taxation oppressive. 

It is very unsafe to drink water in Hol¬ 
land—drink any thing else. 

In Holland money is kept in gilders, 
stivers, and cents: 1 gilder=20 stivers= 
100 cents = 43 cents United States cur¬ 
rency. 

the second city in Holland, 
contains 121,027 inhabitants. There is no 
decent hotel in Rotterdam, and we advise 
travelers to proceed on to the Hague. The 
city is situated on the left bank of the chief 
outlet of the Meuse, through the channel of 
which the Rhine is most frequently reach¬ 
ed. The river is sufficiently deep to admit 
the largest class of ships to the very heart 
of the city. There being as many canals 
as streets in the city, the communication is 
maintained by draw-bridges and feny- 
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boats. The city is thOTOughly Dutch in 
aspect—healthy, clean, and uniform. The 
bouses high, often quaint-looking, and built 
of very small bricks, they are, as a general 
thing, more useful than omamentaL Near¬ 
ly all of the houses have small mirrors 
outside the windows, the one reflecting up, 
the other down the street; the arrange¬ 
ment is such that all that passes outside 
may be seen without going to the window 
and being seen yourself. This contrivance 
is very general in every ci^ and town in 
Holland. 

The principal occupation of the male 
portion of the inhabitants is ecioring wteer- 
schawns; that of the female is scrubbing, 
scraping, mopping, and washing every 
thing within her reach, whether it requires 
it or no. Although there are some hund¬ 
red very fine merchant-ships belonging to 
this port that do quite a trade with the 
West Indies in sugar, coffee, and spices, 
still the loading and unloading is secondary 
to the coloring business; there is also quite 
a trade in the ship-building business, but 
that also is secondary to the coloring t^e. 
Since 1830 the commerce of Rotterdam has 
increased more rapidly than that of any 
other town in the Netherlands, it being 
much more favorably situated for trade 
than Amsterdam. 

The public edifices of Rotterdam are the 
cathedral Church of St. Lawrence^ built 1450, 
with a magnificent organ, and the tombe 
of Admirals De Witt, Rortenaar, and Tao 
Brakel; the Exchangt^ with a library and 
a good collection of philosophical instru¬ 
ments Custom-hotue^ new Stadt^-houm^ /W- 
act of Justicty Admiraltyy and Doch-yt^ 
It contains many charitable institutions, 
the central prison of the Netherlands, and 
many superior schools. Erasmus was bom 
here in 1467. The house of his birth is 
still preserved, and there is a bronze statae 
of the reformer in the market-place. There 
is nothing that will more amuse the trar- 
eler during a day (l^^K enough to remain 
here) than walking about the streets and 
canals; he will be struck with the oddity 
of every thing, so entirely dlfilerent from 
his own country. There are no gaUerifS 
to amuse the stranger. There is, however, 
a very fine botanical garden, and several 
refreshment gardens outside the gates. 
There are also several clubs in the dty. 

From Rotterdam to the Hogue by ' 
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distance 8^ miles. Fare, first class, 90 
cents Dutch =37 cents United States. 

Ddjt contains 17,000 inhabitants. 
id Golden Moulen the best This town 
was formerly veiy celebrated for its “ pot¬ 
tery-ware,” known by the name of Dd/t- 
mare. The principal objects of curiosity 
are the Stadikuis and the New Church, 
, which contains the monument of William 
t, prince of Orange, who was assassin¬ 
ate Jnly 10, 1584, by Balthazar Gerard, 
an agent of Philip 11. of Spain and the 
Jesuits: they had previously made eight 
attempts to murder him. There is an in¬ 
scription on the tomb referring to a small 
Civorite dog, who, on one occasion, when 
the Spanish assassins were on the point of 
murdering the prince while asleep in his 
tent, by his jumping on the bed and bark¬ 
ing violently awoke the sleeper in time to 
Buke hm escape. The poor creature, after 
the murder of his master, pined away and 
died. 

The (Nd Church contains the monument 
of Admiral Von Tromp, the hero of thirty- 
kwo fights; the monument has a bas-relief 
representing the engagement in which he 
was killed. This church has a leaning 
tower. Near it is the Prmssenhof, the 
house where the prince was shot. Near 
the entrance to the town is the state ar¬ 
senal of Holland, surrounded by canals. 
The town is well built of brick, clean, but 
dull. 

The Hague has a population of 92,021. 
The principal hotel is BtUevue: this bouse 
is very beautifully situated, and well con¬ 
ducted. The city, situat^ three miles 
from the shore of the German Ocean 
and thirty.two from Amsterdam, is one 
of the best-built cities in Europe. The 
streets are wide, and paved with brick; it 
contains many fine walks bordered with 
trees. It is the seat of government, and 
of the supreme court of justice, and ranks 
M the political capital of the kingdom. It 
is the residence of the court and the abode 
of foreign ministers. Hague was origin- 
■Uy the hunting-seat of the Counts of Hol¬ 
land, and was named La Haye, from the 
^^dge which surrounded their lodge. The 
Hague is indebted to Louis Bonaparte for 
conferring upon it the privileges of a city. 

The chief attraction at the Hague is an 
^ntrivaled collection of paintings by the 
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Dutch masters, in the National Museum, 
which occupies the former palace of Prince 
Maurice—an elegant building of the 17th 
century. The lion of this collection is the 
“Young Bull” by Paul Potter, a picture 
which occupies nearly the whole end of one 
of the rooms. This highly-prized work of 
art was carried off to Paris by order of 
Napoleon,«and bung up in the Louvre, 
where it was considered the fourth in val¬ 
ue in that collection, which is the largest 
in the world, though not the most valua¬ 
ble. The Dutch government offered Na¬ 
poleon one hundred thousand dollars if he 
would allow it to remain at the Hague. 
The picture represents a young bull with 
white and brown spots, a cow reclining on 
the green sward before it, two or three 
sheep, and an aged cowherd leaning over 
a fence; the figures are all life size, and, 
unlike large pictures, every thing will en¬ 
dure the closest inspection. It is Potter's 
masterpiece, and valued at $25,000. Paul 
Potter was bom at Enkhuysen, in Holland, 
in 1625; his particular forte lay in paint¬ 
ing animals; he died in 1654. The next 
work of art in importance is by Rembrandt; 
it is the dissection of a dead man by a pro¬ 
fessor and his pupils. Paul Rembrandt 
was bora in 1606. He was very celebrated 
as a portrait painter; he also painted some 
historical pictures. He died in 1674. There 
are several other fine pictures by him in 
the Museum. 

One of the finest pictures in this collec¬ 
tion is Poussin’s “Kenua asleep:'^ a satyr 
is drawing off the drapery. This artist 
was one of the most celebrated historical 
painters the world has ever produced: he 
was bora at Andelys in 15M; studied a 
long time at Rome; was high in favor 
with Louis XIII. and Cardinid Richelieu. 
He died at Rome, in the 72d year of his 
age. There are several other splendid pic¬ 
tures by Gerard Dow, Holbein, Keyzer, 
Albert Durer; some of Wouverman’s best 
specimens; a Storm Lt Sea, by Horace 
Vernet, etc., etc. 

The lower floor of the Maurits Huis 
contains the Royal CalAnet of cariosities, 
which, for its size, is one of the most inter- 
esring ever vbited, and it is by no means 
small. It comprises costumes of the Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese of different ranks, his¬ 
torical relics of eminent persons, large col¬ 
lections of Japanese-ware, weapons, coats 
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of mail, and surgical instruments. Among 
the relics is the dress worn by William, 
prince of Orange, the day he was murder¬ 
ed at Delft, the shirt and waistcoat worn 
by William III. of England the three last 
days of his life, sword of Van Speyk, the 
armor of Admiral Von Tromp, etc. The 
picture-galleiy’ and museum are open dai¬ 
ly from *J A.M. to S P.M. There is a very 
good catalogue for sale. 

The King's Palace^ which is near the 
Museum, is built in the Grecian style, 
but is not particularly beautiful within 
or without. It contains the state-rooms 
where the king gives audience to any of 
his subjects every Wednesday. The Pal¬ 
ace of the Prince of Orange contains a very 
good collection of Dutch paintings, and a 
large collection of chalk drawings, by the 
old masters. It w’as formerly the proper¬ 
ty of Sir Thomas Lawrence. The Binnen- 
hoffis a handsome Gothic, irregular build¬ 
ing, formerly the residence of the Counts 
of Holland. It is now occupied by differ¬ 
ent government offices, and the chambers 
where the States-General meet. 

The Hi^ue contains a large number of 
churches, public and private schools, a 
state prison, a library containing 100,000 
volumes, with a large collection of medals, 
gems, etc. There are two or three private 
galleries of paintings that are well worth 
a visit; those of M. Steengracht and M, 
Osthuis are the principal. There is a fine 
equestrian bronze statue of William I., 
prince of Orange, near the Museum. It 
was erected in 1848. 

We would most strongly advise travel¬ 
ers not to leave the Hague without visit¬ 
ing T Jims in ’< Bosckj or “ House in the 
Woods.” It is now the residence of the 
Queen of Holland. The king visits her 
here once a year. It is reached by the el¬ 
egant promenade the Voorhmit^ a fine wide 
road lined with elegant mansions and rows 
of trees. The “ House in the Woods” 
stands in the centre of a finely-wooded 
park, embellished with artificial lakes and 
lovely gardens. Externally it is of an un¬ 
pretending character, but within it has 
such an appearance of the luxurious home. 
The queen's apartments were teeming 
with exquisite little gems of painting, stat¬ 
uettes, bronzes, etc.; likenesses of Louis 
Napoleon and his lovely empress predom- 
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inating.* The billiard-room is hung aith 
family portraits. The Orange Hall, or 
ballroom, is most magnificent in psinv 
ings. Ceiling, walls, and all are covered 
Part of its ceiling was painted by Rabeus, 
and part by Jordaens, whUe Jordaens, 
Hondthorst, and others finished the walls. 
Many of the rooms are hung with Chinese 
silk, beautifully wdrked. But then its fra¬ 
grant gardens, its flowers, its butteiffieii, 
its birds! Oh, what music! The most 
gorgeous description in the Arabian Nights 
would not do justice to it Every thing 
was fresh as the breath of spring, bloom¬ 
ing as a rosebud, and firagrant as an or¬ 
ange-flower. Surely the occupant must 
be happy! Ah! thereby hangs a tale. 


About 8 miles from the Hague is the 
watering-place of Sche v en ing en, whidi is 
very fashionable during the season. Apart¬ 
ments may bo had at any price, althoo^ 
the tariff is high. It was from this place 
that Charles II. embarked for England 
after the downfall of CromweU. Omni¬ 
buses are constantly running betwe«i the 
village and the Hague. 

From the Hague to A m^erdam by Leyden 
and Haarlem^ distance 36 miles. Fare, 
first class, 8 g. 10 c.; time, 2 hours. 

Leyden is a town of 37,000 inhabitants; 
hotel, Plaat Royal. It is very prettily sit¬ 
uated on the Rhine, and is celebrated for 
its University, which has 500 students and 
30 professors. This is one of the moat dis¬ 
tinguished schools in Europe, and the tovn 
long maintained the appellation of the 
“Athens of the West.” It has a very 
valuable museum attached to it. The 
Stedthuis, or town hall, contains some very 
fine pictures; among them is a portrait of 
the brave burgomaster, Peter Vanderwerf, 
who so bravely defended the town when 
l>esieged by the Spaniards in 1574. The 
inhabitants lived on dogs, cats, and rats 
for weeks after their provisions bad given 
out. They were finally relieved by ffie 
Prince of Orange, who inundated the coun¬ 
try. There is a monument erected to his 

* Although the queen vu occupying her apart¬ 
ments at the time tlie author's party called, she 
very kindly went out to walk, that we ndch* 
have an opixntnnity to examine them. The pro- 
rietor of the H. de TEurope waa our eouduetor, 
0 being her steward or purveyor, which ao> 
counta for the kindoesa we experleo<^ 
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memory in the Church of Saint Pancras. 
There b also a picture by Wappers, repre- 
wntini; the siege. In the Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History, which is one of the finest in 
Enrope, there are some remarkable mineral 
productions, among which is the largest 
tquz in the world; also a piece of native 
gold weighing nearly 17 pounds. The 
Botanical Gardens, Dr. Siebold’s Japanese 
Collection, and the Egyptian Collection, 
are all well worth a visit. 

Haarlem contains 30,887 inhabitants; 
hotel, Lion (T Or. This town is well known 
in hi^ry for the remarkable and prolong¬ 
ed siege which it endured in 1573. It last¬ 
ed seven months; at the end of which 
time, when wasted by famine, having con- 
»uined every thing within the walls, they 
determined to make a sortie and cut their 
through the enemy’s camp. The 
Spaniards, hearing of this desperate de¬ 
termination, offered pardon and amnesty 
if they would yield the city and deliver 
op 57 of their principal citizens. For the 
iake of the starving women and children, 
57 of the citizens voluntarily yielded them¬ 
selves up. The city surrendered to the 
Duke of Alva, who basely violated the 
terms of the capitulation, putting all the 
garrison and nearly 2000 of the citizens to 
death. 

Haarlem was formerly famous for its 
bleaching-works, as well as for its cotton 
manufactures; but Iwth of these branches 
of industry have fallen off. It is a great 
mart for the sale of buU)ous roots, tulips, 
byacinths, and others, which are very ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in its outskirts, and 
supply the floricultnral tastes of the most 
dblant portions of Europe. When the 
tulip mania was at its height in Europe, 
the most fsbnloos prices were paid for the 
bulbs of Haarlem. Instances are record¬ 
ed where t2000 was paid for a single bulb. 
The public gambled in them as they do in 
the different stocks, and they were bought 
«nd sold without ever appearing in the 
transaction. The highest price any of | 
them now brings is $50, although the av- | 
wage price is about 25 cents. There is 
one horticulturist who exports annually 
^,000 crocuses, 200,000 tulips, 100,000 
hyacinths, and 100,000 raminculuses, be- 
mdes other flowers. 

The principal edifice in the city is the 
Church of St. Bavon^ a vast Gothic struc- 
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ture with a high square tower, from which 
there is an extensive view. It contains 
one of the lions of the Continent, the great 
organ, which has 5000 pipes and 60 stops. 
Its largest metal pipe is 15 inches in diam¬ 
eter. It fills up the whole of one end of 
the church, reaching nearly to the roof. 
It is played on certain days, when all are 
admitted gratuitously. At all other times 
the fee is $5 for the organist and $1 for 
the blower. The party may be large or 
small, it makes no difference. Under¬ 
neath the organ are three excellent stat¬ 
ues, representing Faith, Hope, and Chari¬ 
ty. Opposite the church is a statue of 
Lawrence Coster, the reputed inventor of 
movable types. 

At the south of the city there is a wood 
I of considerable extent. In it there is a 
pavilion fitted up as a picture-gallery, con¬ 
taining the works of Dutch living artists. 
This elegant mansion was built by a bank¬ 
er of Haarlem named Hope, and sold by 
him to the Emperor Napoleon I. for a res¬ 
idence for his brother Louis. It now be¬ 
longs to tbo King of Holland. The neigh¬ 
borhood round Haarlem is beautifully laid 
out in plantations and public walks, and 
sprinkled with lovely villas. The famous 
engines that pumped out the Lake of Haar¬ 
lem, nearly 1,000,000,000 tuns of water, 
are well worth a visit. By means of this 
stupendous undertaking, 50,000 acres of 
land have been redeemed and made pro¬ 
ductive. The appearance of the country, 
as we approach Amsterdam, is very in¬ 
teresting, causeways, canals, sluices, and 
wind-mills in every direction. 

Amsterdam, derived from to “ dam” the 
river “Amstel,” which runs through the 
city, and divides it into two nearly equal 
portions. This commercial capital of Hol¬ 
land, and one of the most wonderful in £u« 
rope, contains 274,931 inhabitants. Prin¬ 
cipal hotels are Hotel Amstel, and Brash's 
Doelen Hotel —a most admirable hotel, one 
of the very best in Holland: it has large 
and spacious baths connected with it. The 
first named is a new and magnificent house, 
admirably managed. There is a telegraph 
office in the house, stables attached, and 
every accommodation to make the traveler 
comfortable. 

The city, nearly crescent-shaped, has had 
its ramparts planted with trees and convert¬ 
ed into boulevards, the inhabitants trust- 
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ing their safety to the facility for inun- 
datiag the surrounding country. On both 
sides of the Amstcl, in the centre of the 
city, the streets and canals are very irreg¬ 
ular ; but running parallel with the walls 
are four canals, and streets not easily 
matched in any other city in Europe, either 
for their length, width, or elegance of their 
buildings. They are called Princen Gracht, 
Keyser Gracht, Heeren Gracht, and Singel 
Gracht. These are so intersected with 
other canals that they divide the city into 
90 islands, which are crossed by nearly 300 
bridges, partly wood and partly stone. The 
principal streets are about two miles long. 
The houses are nearly all of brick, large 
and well built. The whole city, however, 
wharves, streets, houses, and canals, is 
built on piles driven into the ground. The 
mouths of the canal which open into the 
River Y (pronounced eye), and also that 
of the River Amstel, are provided with 
strong flood-gates, and a dike is erected 
upon the side of the town nearest the sea 
to guard against the chance of inundations. 
The harbor is secure and spacious, and the 
largest ships come close up to the quays 
and warehouses. 

The Rnyal Psdact is the flncst building 
in the city, and, indeed, one of the noblest 
to be any where met with; it stands in an 
open square or space called the damm. 
This hne structure, regarded by the Dutch 
as one of the wonders of the world, is erect¬ 
ed on a foundation of over 13,000 piles: it 
is 282 feet in length, 235 in depth, and 116 
high, exclusive of the cupola, which is 41 
feet higher, and from the top of which 
there is an excellent view of this most sin¬ 
gular city. The palace is richly adorned 
with pillars and various works of art. 
During the reign of Louis Bonaparte it be¬ 
came his palace. It was built between the 
years 1648 and 1655. It contains one laigc 
hall in the centre of the building, used for 
a ballroom, which is considered one of the 
finest in Europe: it is 125 feet long by 55 
feet wide, and is lined with white Italian 
marble. The palace contains many splen¬ 
did paintings: one of the most attractive 
is Van Speyk blowing up his ship sooner 
than yield to the Belgians. 

The Mvaewn, containing an excellent 
collection of about 500 pictures, including 
several masterpieces, principally of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, is open to the 
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public on Thursda}’^ and Fridays; onoth' 
er days 1 gilder admission fee is chaiged. 
Catalogues containing fac-similes of the 
different painters’ autographs are for sale, 
price 1^ gilder. This catalogue also gives 
you the original cost of most of the pic¬ 
tures, also the cost to place them in thU 
gallery. One of the best pictures here, al¬ 
though one of the smallest, is Gerard Dow's 
Evening School: the effect of several cao- 
dies is magnificently rendered. The pic¬ 
ture is about 14 by 20 inches: it cost, in 
1766, $800; in 1808, when purchased for 
the Museum, it cost $3700. The great 
lion of the gallery is considered the Ban¬ 
quet of the Civil Guard. This chef•d'<Ea^Te 
of Van der Heist represents a banquet of 
the Gat^BouryeoUe^ which took place June 
18, 1648, in the grand Salle du StLorii 
Docle in the Singel at Amsterdam, to cel¬ 
ebrate the conclusion of the peace of Mons¬ 
ter. The 25 figures which compose tha 
picture are all portraits. Sir Joshua Key- 
nolds says: “ Of this picture I had Iwini 
great commendations; but it as for exceed¬ 
ed my expectation as that of Rembrandt, 
the Night Watch, fell below it.” Rem¬ 
brandt's “La Ronde de Nuit,” as velltt 
his “ Five Masters of the Drapers’ Com¬ 
pany,” are considered remarkable works 
notwithstanding Sir Joshua's opinion. T^ 
niers’ Body-Guard, Temptation of St An¬ 
thony, and Hour of Repose, are all exed- 
lent works. The New Ckurdi, contains 
some fine monuments, particolarij one 
erected in honor of the brave Adroit D« 
Ruyter. The Old Church of St Kicholas 
1 has some of the finest painted window! in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam is famous for the number of 
its charitable institutions; there are over 
twenty of different descriptions in the city. 
You never see a man, woman, or child in 
the street covered with rags, and a case 
of drunkenness is of rare occurrence. 

To obviate the dangers and difficulties 
of navigating the shallow water of Ibe 
Zuyder-Zee, a ship-canal has been con¬ 
structed from Amsterdam to the Helder, a 
distance of 50J miles, and at an expense 
of about $5,000,000. This magnificent 
work is 20 feet deep, and sufficiently wide 
for two large ships to pass each other. 
The dues are moderate, and it has been of 
the greatest service to Amsterdain. 

There are three theatres in Amsterfami 
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which are opened alternately every night 
in the week, Sundays excepted. The 
performances are in Dutch, Italian, and 
French. There are also two smaller ones, 
where smoking is allowed, with concerts 
It Frascati's. An English writer says 
the Dutch bear a strong resemblance to 
the Chinese: like that industiioas and 
economical race, they keep their hogs, 
their ducks, and other domestic animals 
constantly on board their vessels. Their 
cabins display the same neatness as the 
parlors of their countrymen on shore. The 
women employ themselves in all the do¬ 
mestic offices, and are assiduous in embel- 
hshing their little sitting-rooms with the 
labors of the needle; and many of them 
have little gardens of tulips, hyacinths, 
aimones, and various other dowers. Some 
of these vesseb are of great length, but 
Scncrally narrow, suitable to the canals 
aad sluices of the towns. 

Ship-building is carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent in Amsterdam. There are also man- 
uftctnres of linen, cotton, silk, with dis¬ 
tilleries and breweries, tanneries and to¬ 
bacco manufactories. The art of cutting 
diamonds and other stones for the lapida- 
lies has here attained a great perfection. 
The factories or diamond-mills are all in 
the hands of the Jews. If yon are not a 
dealer in diamonds, you can obtain per- 
nussion to witness the process of cutting 
and polishing the stones. The milb are 
worked by steam-engines; the machinery, 
acting on metal plates, causes them to re- 
rolve with fearful rapidity. On these 
plates pulverized diamond is laid. The 
diamond to be polished is then placed on a 
cap of amalgamized zinc and quicksilver, 
and pressed on the plates. DJUimond dust 
is the only thing that will cut diamond. 
Wheu a diamond is to be cut, the diamond 
dust is put on a very fine wire, and drawn 
rapidly backward and forward. Hence 
the origin of “diamond cut diamond.** 
The Jews of Amsterdam and Antwerp mo- 
iiupolize nearly the whole of this trade. 
The refineries of smalt and borax are pe¬ 
culiar to Amsterdam, as well as the manu- 
tactures of vermilion and rouge. Steam¬ 
ers leave for Hambn^ every five days; 
also to London, Hull, St. Petersburg, Stock¬ 
holm, and Marseilles. 

An excursion should be made to see the 
town of Brock, about 6 miles cast of Am¬ 


sterdam. You take the steam ferry-boat 
to Waterland, and a carriage from there to 
the village. It is celebrated for the wealth 
of its inhabitants, who are principally land¬ 
ed proprietors or retired merchants, but 
more celebrated for the extreme cleanli¬ 
ness of its houses and streets, the attention 
to which has been carried to an absurd and 
ridiculous excess. The houses are mostly 
of wood, painted white and green; the 
fronts of many of them are painted in va¬ 
rious colors; the roofs are of polished tile, 
and the narrow streets are paved with 
brick, or little stones set in patterns. Car¬ 
riages can not enter the town; you can 
not even ride your horse through it, but 
must lead him or leave him outside. The 
naUves are verj' much like the Turks: 
they take off their shoes before entering 
their houses, and walk in slippers or in 
their stockings. Even the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, when he visited Broek, was obliged 
to comply with this custom. 

Saar^m ,—Steamers leave Amsterdam 
every two hours for Saardam in the sum¬ 
mer season. This town is remarkable for 
two things—containing the cottage in which 
Peter the Great lived while learning the 
trade of a shipwright, and the immense 
number of its wind-mills. Peter the Great, 
founder of the modem dynasty of Russia, 
visited Holland in order to learn the art 
of ship-building, that he might be enabled 
to instmet his subjects. He was troubl^^d 
so much by the crowd of gazers who as- 
Mmbled to see him work, that he left the 
employ of Mynheer Calf, in whose yard he 
worked, and entered the dock-yard of the 
East Indian Company in Amsterdam, that 
being inclosed by walls. He subsequent¬ 
ly worked in tho dock-yards of Deptford, 
England. The cottage was purchased by 
the late Queen of Holland, sister of the 
Emperor Alexander, who had it inclosed 
with shutters. Every portion of it is cov¬ 
ered with the names of visitors, even the 
Emperor Alexander, who caused a tablet 
to be placed over the mantle-piece ivith 
the inscription, “ Nothing too small for a 
great man.’* Saardam contains about 
11,000 inhabitants. It is the Greenock of 
Amsterdam, and splendid fish dinners may 
be got at the Hotel, Its distance 

from Amsterdam is 9 miles; time by steam¬ 
er, 1 hour. Many of the 400 wind-mills at 
this place are kept cootinually grinding a 
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Tolcanic tafa, which, when mixed with 
lime, makes terrass, which has the remark¬ 
able property of becoming harder when 
submerged in water; consequently, very 
valuable to the Dutch in the construction 
of their locks and dikes. 

From Amsterdam to Oberhausen by 
Utrecht^ and Amheim, and Emmerich, dis¬ 
tance 112 miles. Fare, lirst class, 8 g. 80 
c.; time, 4 h. 30 m. by express. 

The ride to Utrecht is very pleasant; 
the neat farm-houses, suiTounded by gar¬ 
dens blooming with flowers, the canals and 
rich green flelds, the villas and summer¬ 
houses of the rich merc^nts of Amster¬ 
dam, the whole quiet, soft, and subdued, 
create an impression never to be effaced. 

Utrecht contains 60,428 inhabitants. Ho¬ 
tels are Pay-Bos, H. BeUeoue, and //. Kaslul 
Van Antwerpen. It is a well-built and 
agreeable city, and carries on considerable 
trade by means of rivers and canals. It 
has been the scene of several important 
events in history. In the Middle Ages it 
belonged to the warlike bishops, who de¬ 
rived their title from its name. It is situ¬ 
ated on the Rhine, which is here reduced 
to a very insignificant stream, the larger 
portion of its waters passing into the chan¬ 
nel of the Meuse. The principal objects 
of attraction in the city are the Cath^ral, 
the tower of which stands on one side and 
the church on the other; the nave of the 
church was carried off by a storm in 1674. 
The tower b 820 feet high, from the top of 
which a magnificent view of the whole of 
Holland may bo had. The sexton and his 
family live half way up this steeple, and 
all his children were bom there! The 
church contains several fine monuments. 
The Mint, UniversUy, and Museum are the 
remaining attractions. The University 
contains nearly 600 students, and has a 
fine collection of minerals. The ramparts 
have been formed into a boulevard and 
planted with trees; that on the side of the 
canal forms an agreeable promenade. The 
Malibaan is a beautifhl avenue of lime- 
trees half a mile in length and eight rows 
deep. They were so v^ry beautiful that 
when Louis XIV. was ravaging the coun¬ 
try, he gave an express order that they 
should be spared. The house in which 
the famous treaty of 1713 was signed, 
which gave peace to Europe, has been 
pulled down,; the treaty of 1679, which 
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separated Holland from Spain, was signed 
in the University. 

The first bishop of Utrecht, St. WilK- 
brord, was an Englishman, who left Eng¬ 
land in the seventh century to convert die 
heathen. The Pope ordained him bbbop, 
and Charles Martel presented him with 
the castle of Utrecht as a residence. Ihe 
museum of agricultural implements was 
formerly the residence of Louis Bonaparte. 
Utrecht has a chamber of commerce, and 
large manufactures of woolen, silk, and lin¬ 
en fabrics. It has more spacious squares 
and fewer canals than most Dutch towns. 
It is the birthplace of Pope Adrian VI. 
The gates of the city close at 9 o’clock, but 
a small fee will open them at any hour. 

About six miles from Utrecht is a Mo¬ 
ravian colony, well worth a visit. Rear it 
is the celebrated mound erected by 30,000 
men under Marshal Grammont, in memory 
of the day on which Bonaparte wras crown¬ 
ed emperor. The whole arm}* were thirty- 
two days in raising it. 

Ai'rjuim. contains 31,792 inhabitants. 
Hotels are H. Bdvidere, H. des Pay$-Bas, 
Golden Eay^e, The Sun, and Boar'g Head. 
This town is prettily situated on the Rhine, 
and is the chief place in Gnelderland; it 
contains nothing of importance to detain 
the traveler, although its suburbs are very 
beautiful. Most travelers start here in 
steamers to make the ascent of the Rhine, 
but we intend to come down the Rhine. 
If your time should be limited, and you do 
not wish to go farther east, this is the bert 
place to take a steamer to make the ascent 
(See return route for description of tbs 
cities on the Rhine.) 

We now arrive at the first Prussian town: 
Emmerich, containing a population of 5000 
souls, is strongly fortifi^, and has consid¬ 
erable of a garrison. Bagg^age is here 
examined. Hotel Royal, near the station. 
Nothing of interest to be seen. 

From Emmerich to Dusseldotf, about 
hours. 

Dusseldorf (Stat) Hotels: Breidenbadter 
Hof, excellent and the worthy host, Mr. 
Capellan, is ever alive to promote the com¬ 
fort of his visitors; Hotel Domhardt, Dr* 
Reichskronen (Three Imperial Crowns). 
These are in tlie city— Europmseker Ho/, 
very excellent, and Prinz von Pmssen. neir 
the Coin and Minden Railway. 

On the right bank of the Rhine (here 
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•boot 1200 feet broad, and traversed by a 
bridge of boat:^), at the junction of the small 
river Dussel, Is situated the city of DOssel- 
draf, capital of the duchy of Berg. It has 
now a population of over 63,389, which is 
fust increasing; many new and handsome 
residences being in course of erection, 
squares being laid out, and great improve¬ 
ments taking place daily. Dusseldorf, 
until the peace of Luneville, was a fortified 
town, some remains of which are still to be 
seen; but at the present time it is surround- 
ed by gardens and pleasant walks. The 
Bof Garten, in which is situated the resi¬ 
dence of the Prince Hohenzollem, cousin 
to the King of Prussia, abounds with beau- 
tifuUy-slmded walks, and extends from the 
Grand Allee down to the Rhine, and is the 
place of general resort for the inhabitants 
of this famed little city, which contains at 
present nothing worthy of notice save the 
school of its living artists (and a very pop¬ 
ular school it is among American art-lov¬ 
ers). They occupy the palace near the 
Rhine built by the Elector John William, I 
whose bronze equestrian statue stands in I 
the market-place. The main portion of 
the edifice was destroyed by the bombard¬ 
ment of the French in 1794. It was here, 
up to 1803, the famous collection of pic¬ 
tures—now of world-wide celebrity, and 
known as the Munich Gallery—were to be 
seen. All were at that time removed save 
one large painting of inferior quality, 
“The Ascension of the Virgin,” said to be 
by Rubens, which was left behind with 
some few old and worthless specimens of a 
ly-gone age. 

There is, however, a most remarkable 
collection of drawrings by the old masters 
of nearly 15,000 in number, including sev¬ 
eral by Raphael, A. Montajpia, Guido, Ro¬ 
mano, Domenichino, Michael Angelo, Ti¬ 
tian, etc., etc.; also about 880 water-color 
copies of the most remarkable paintings of 
the Italian school from the fourth century 
by RantouL Below this gallery’ is the pub¬ 
lic library. 

The modem school of DOsseldorf artists, 
which has, most curiously enough, risen 
up since the removal of the old picture- 
guUer}*, was only originated in 1828, under 


the direction of the great Cornelius (a na. 
tivc of the town), in whose studio most of 
the distinguished artists of this school first 
displayed their now acknowledged talents. 
The artists in 1860 purchased the celebra¬ 
ted residence of the poet Jacoby, and there 
established their club, known as the ”Mal- 
kasten” (Painters’ lx>x). Strangers can 
easily procure admission thereto by intro¬ 
duction of any arUst, and then can have 
the proud privilege of roaming through the 
gardens where Goethe, Schiller, Lessing 
(the poet), and all the most celebrated men 
of their time were wont to congregate. 

In the Alice Strasse is situated Schulte’s 
Gallcrj' of Fine Arts, where daily new pic¬ 
tures are placed on exhibition fresh from 
the easels of the most distinguished artists. 

By an arrangement with the painters of 
this school, every work issuing from their 
studios is placed in this gallery, if only for 
a few days, it is the lounge for the more 
wealthy class of residents as well as all 
passing visitors, and here we often meet 
the principal artists, who come in to criticise 
or praise each other's works. Achenbachs, 
Sohn, Hildebrandt, Preyer, Tiddeman, 
etc., etc., are usually to be found there, 
watching with pride the growing talents 
of their younger brethren. 

Another collection of good pictures can 
always be found at Conzen’s (Hohe 
Strasse); admission free. 

There is an English Church service on 
Sundays at the German Protestant Tem¬ 
ple, Berger Strasse, at 11^ A.M. 

A most noteworthy fact is the establish¬ 
ment in this city of the celebrated «Dr. 
Mooren, the oculist, who, to aid the poor, 
has given up a most lucrative practice to 
take the management of the Ophthalmic 
Institution of this town. Thousands of 
cases yearly are either cured or their snf- 
ferings alleviated by this most worthy ben- 
e&ctor of the human race. Parties from 
all parts of the world flock to this young 
man—from China, India, Africa, America, 
England—nay, it would be difficult to state 
from whence they come not; and though 
large sums are frequently offered to secure 
his services, yet the poor are the first to 
meet attention at his hands. 
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The startling events produced by the 
Austrian and Prussian War of 1866, and 
still later by the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 and 1871, has realized the fondest 
dreams of German writers and German 
politicians, that of a common nationality. 
The wildest hopes of Prussia have b^n 
realized, and not only is Germany to-day 
united (with the exception of that portion 
which belongs to the Austrian Empire), but 
two of France’s most populous provinces, 
viz., Alsace and Lorraine, comprising 5665 
square miles (nearly one thousand square 
miles larger than the State of Connecti¬ 
cut), and containing over one and a half 
miHion of inhabitants, have been added to 
its territor}’. In addition to the territorial 
conquest, France has been compelled to 
pay live milliards of fhincs as a war in¬ 
demnity, or enough to cancel all the regu¬ 
lar debts of the empire (viz., 644,600,000 
thalers), and the entire railroad debt of the 
country, amounting to 576,000,000, leav¬ 
ing a surplus in the treasury of nearly 
286,000,000 dollars. 

The modem German Empire was found¬ 
ed on the basis of treaties concluded be¬ 
tween the North German Confederation 
and, Ist, the Grand-Duchy of Baden and 
of Hesse, the 15th of November, 1870; 2d, 
the Kingdom of Bavaria, the 23d of Novem¬ 
ber, 1870; 3d, the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg, the 25th of November, 1870. The 
ratification of these treaties was exchanged 
at Berlin on the 26th of January, 1871, and 
adopted by decree of the 16th of April, 
1871, and the Constitution of the United 
German Empire w'as first put in force May 
4th, 1871. The presidency of the empire 
belongs to the crown of Prussia, and is 
hereditary; King William I., of Prussia, 
accepted it at Versailles, January 18,1871, 
and issued an address to the German peo¬ 
ple to that effect. 

The imperial power is restrained in cer¬ 
tain functions bj’ the Reichstag (represent¬ 
atives), freely elected by the German peo¬ 
ple. The Confederation of States form the 
Empire, the fundamental points of which 
are based on the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation. The imperial 
power exercises the exclusive right of leg¬ 


islation on all military and marine affairs, 
on the finances, commerce, post, railroads, 
telegraph, and all interior matteis con¬ 
nected with the surveillance and inspec¬ 
tion of the empire; on all foreign and in¬ 
ternational affairs, the right to declare 
war and conclude peace in the name of 
the empire; to conclude alliances and oth¬ 
er treaties with foreign powers; to ac¬ 
credit and receive all foreign represents* 
tives; to settle all subjects of dispate be¬ 
tween the federal states; to have jorudic- 
rion over consuls, and in cases of high 
treason. 

The Federal States reserve to themselm 
the right of issuing and regulating mon¬ 
ey, weights, and measures; of citizens to 
change their domicile; the organizafion 
of railroads, of municipal and commercial 
legislation; the right of procedure in crim¬ 
inal and civil affairs; of copyrights and 
patents; all matters connected with the 
liberty of the public press and die right 
of public meetings. 

The army of the empire on a peace 
footing is about 400,000 men; on a var 
footing, 1,261,081 men, 27,703 officers, and 
271,976 horses, the emperor being com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

Military service is obligatory. AD citi¬ 
zens must serve twelve years, three in the 
active army, four in the reserve, and five 
in the landwehr. 

The navy comprises 89 vessels of vari¬ 
ous sizes, 41 steam and 48 sail, carrying 
484 guns of different calibre. 


The following states compose the Gel'* 
man Empire, with their population in 1872; 
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Prawfa and Lanenbnrg. 

BtTaria.. 

Wtiitembeiv. 

Baden. 

Saxony. 

Mecklenbnrg-^liweiin. 

Hesse. 

Oklenbar?. 

Brnnswick.. 

Saxe-Weimar. 

Saxe-Meioiogen. 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha._ 

Mecklenbnrg'Strelitz... 

Saxe*AlleDbarg. 

WaUcck. 

e jQW younger). 

ppe-DetmoTd. 

Anhalt-Desean. 

Schwarxb.-Radolatadt.. 
Schwarzbnrg - Souders- 

baoeen. 

lippe-Scbanm^rg. 

Reoss (Elder). 

Hamburg (free city) — 

Lubeck. 

Bremen. 

Alsace and Lorraine.... 
Total. 


Are* In 


Eaeliah 
■q. Mile*. 

PopolstiOD. 

169,875 

24,039,668 

29,628 

7,658 

4,824,421 

1,778,386 

6,918 

1,434,970 

9,423,401 

6,776 

4,846 

560,618 

3,761 

823,13$ 

2,421 

815,622 

1,531 

802,792 

1,419 

282,928 

971 

180,336 

799 

168,581 

767 

48,770 

610 

141,426 

461 

56,807 

448 

88,097 

438 

111,352 

1,017 

197,041 

331 

76,116 

827 

67,633 

207 

31,186 

144 

43,889 

151 

305,196 

127 

48,588 

106 

109,572 

5,665 

1,697,765 

235,801 

40,057,148 
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ravia and the dneby of Silesia. Its capi¬ 
tal was Vienna. 

“ The Diet, or general assembly of the 
empire, which was composed of three col¬ 
leges, was convoked by the emperor; he 
was assisted in the administration of af¬ 
fairs by the Aulic Council, which exercised 
the functions of the supreme court of the 
empire. The conquests of the French, arid 
the annexation of Belgium and the other 
countries on the left bank of the Rhine to 
France, led to the dissolution of the empire 
in 1806. This was replaced temporarily 
hy the Confederation of the Pkine^ which 
h^ for its object mutual assistance and 
the maintenance ot peace among the con*< 
federate parties, who consisted of the king 
of Bavaria and WQrtemburg and several 
petty sovereigns. The Confederation was 
established at Paris 12th of July, 1806, 
under the protection of Napoleon. Its ter¬ 
ritory was from time to time considerably 
augmented till its dissolution in 1813. 

** In 1815, the Congress of Vienna estab¬ 
lished the Germatuc Confedertxiwn^ com¬ 
posed of all the states of Germany, who 
formed an alliance to secure the integrity 
of their laws and their respective territo¬ 
ries, and to maintain the peace and order 
of the whole. The different states con¬ 
tributed to the military force in proportion 
to their population. The Confederation 
was represented by an assembly called the 
composed of deputies from the differ¬ 
ent states, the seat of which was Frank¬ 
fort on the Main. This state of matters 
c»>ntinued until 1848, when an attempt 
was made to replace the German Diet by 
a representative Parliament, to meet at 
Frankfort on the Main. Such a body, com¬ 
posed of 500 representatives, did meet at 
Frankfort, March 30, and drew up a plan 
of representation, in accordance with which 
the first German National Assembly was 
elected, and met likewise at Frankfort, 
May 18,1848. 

“This Assembly elected Archduke John 
of Austria to be lord lieutenant or regent 
(^R edisve^'weser) of this newly-constituted 
German Empire. The same prince was 
: in like manner elected regent by the Diet, 
when sitting in Frankfort, and with this 
transaction the existence of the Diet may 
I l>e said to have, for the time being, at least, 
j virtually terminated. 

I “ The newly-constituted Assemblj' pro- 
817 


These states extend over a large area 
of Central Europe, between the Baltic Sea 
on the north, and Austria and Switzerland 
on the south; from the Netherlands and 
the North Sea on the west, to Austria and 
Russia on the east, embracing nearly a 
quarter of a million of square miles. 

Within this extensive range the people 
ire nearly throughout German, and, with 
some minor modifications, the language, 
OQstoms, usages, and manners are the same. 
I^is in regard to religious and social in- 
Bfitntions that the chief differences are to 
he noted. Southern Germany is Catholic; 
Korthern Germany has for the most part 
embraced the doctrines of the Lutheran or 
Reformed Church. 

These different states, while possessing 
®iny characteristics of climate and natu¬ 
ral productions in common, have, at least 
*0 far as the larger of them are concerned, 
icmc features which are peculiar to each, 
^hich will be noticed as we pass through 
their various countries. 

“For nine centuries previous to 1792 
Germany formed an empire, which was 
governed by a sovereign elected by the 
diff^nt states. For the purpose of ad- 
®ini^ation, the empire was divided into 
circles, and comprised, besides the king¬ 
dom of Bohemia, the margravate of Mo- 
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ceeded to form a constitution for tlie Ger¬ 
man Empire, which, however, after being 
passed, was not recognized by the several 
important states. Discussion ensued; and 
on May 30,1849, the Assembly resolved to 
transfer its place of meeting to Stuttgart. 

“ But this resolution not being acqui¬ 
esced in by the government, it resolved to 
remain at Frankfort, while a large body of 
the members withdrew to Stuttgart, where 
the so-called German Parliament was sum¬ 
moned for June 6th. This was the final 
death-blow to that assembly, which at one 
time seemed destined to play so important 
a part in German history. Subsequently 
to this period Prussia endeavored to form a 
confederation, with herself at the head of it. 
This plan was opposed by several states, 
including Austria, which last, proceeding 
to act on the old law of the Confedera¬ 
tion, by which, since 1815, the Diet of Ger¬ 
man States had been annually assembled 
at Frankfort, convoked tlie Diet, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of Prussia. 
AVlth the exception of Prussia and Olden¬ 
burg, all the states obeyed the summons. 

“Subsequently to this period, the pre¬ 
tensions of Prussia to form and head a sep¬ 
arate confederation nearly involved Ger¬ 
many in a general war, which was, howev¬ 
er, happily prevented. Meetings between 
the ministers of Prussia and Austria took 
place, and differences w'erc so far arranged 
that these two leading powers, with the 
concurrence of the other states, united in 
attempting to re-constitute the German 
Confederation, which was finally accom¬ 
plished.” 

The present ruler of Prussia is Freder¬ 
ick William, bom March 22,1797; became 
regent October 9,1858; and succeeded bis 
brother January 2,1861, under the title of 
William I., since which time he has ac¬ 
cepted the imperial crown. His son, the 
Prince Imperial, married the Princess Vic¬ 
toria, daughter of the Queen of England, 
January 25, 1858. The emperor is de¬ 
scended from the younger branch of the 
bouse of Hohenzollern, which has been 
rapidly augmenting in importance for the 
past five hundred years, while the elder 
branch has been dying out. Prussia is 
governed by a Constitution, adopted Jan¬ 
uary 31,1850. The population is 24,039,543, 
nearly half of whom are Protestants, eight 
million Catholics, ninety-two thousand of 
S18 


other Christians, and over three millioDS 
I of Jews. The receipts and expenses of the 
g^overament are a little over one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars. 

I Tkt German Customs Ltague. —Former¬ 
ly every different state in Germany had 
its own custom-houses, its own tariff 
and revenue laws, which frequently dif¬ 
fered very widely from those of ita neigh¬ 
bors. Each petty state endeavored to pro¬ 
cure a revenue for itself, or to advanee ita 
own industr}' by taxing or prohibiting the 
productions of those by which it wats sur¬ 
rounded, and customs* officers and lin» of 
custom-houses were spread over the coiid- 
try, instead of being reciprocal and depend¬ 
ent. Now, throughout the whole extent 
of this immense country, there is nothing 
to prevent the freedom of commerce.. A 
commodity, whether for consumption or 
transit, that has once passed the ti ontier 
of the League, may be subsequently con¬ 
veyed without let or hinderance throogb- 
out its whole extent. 

Throughout Germany thirty pounds of 
baggage is allowed free of expense ; 
above that is charged. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Jiomgy ,—Accounts are kept in Prussia 
in thslen and silver groschens. SO silver 
i;rosclien = l thaler. 1 thaler=7d cents 
U. S- In Brunswick and Hanover, 1 tha¬ 
ler =24 good groschens. The silver coins 
are mariLed 3 ehien thalerthaler=2-l^c. 
U. S.; J thaler=12^ c. U. S.; ^ thaler= 
6^ c. U. S.; ^ thaler=3 c. U. S.; and 1 
stWer groschen. Prussian gold coins are, 
dat Me F'riedrichs dOr, marked 10 thaler= 
40 U. S.; Mingle Friedrichs dOr, mark¬ 
ed 5 thaler=f4 20 U. S.; half Friedrichs 
dOr, marked 2 ^ thaler=$2 10 U. S. The 
copper coins are, 1, 2, 3, 4 pfennings; 12 
pfennings = 1 silver groschen. Decline 
taking paper mone}'. 

The traveler will notice that the gold 
coin is marked at a less figure than it act- 
nally passes for. For instance, ten-thaler 
pieces pass for 11 thalers and 10 silver gros- 
cbem We have, however, given its actual 
walne in dollars and cents U. S. currency. 

There is a police regulation throughout 
Germany compelling the pre^trietor of ev¬ 
ery hotel to hang op in each apartment of 
his hoose a regulated tariff, with all the 
charges for rooms, meals, servants, com- 
misaaires, or valets de place. If it is not 
hung up, you may insist on seeing it. 
The rates are examined periodically by a 
p r o per officer appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, and when he thinks a charge too 
exorbitant he has it reduced. The aver- 
sige prices are: bedroom, 1st floor, 50 c.; 
2al floor, 87 ^ c. Table d’hOte, 60 c.; break- 
flaat, with beefsteak, bread, butter, coffee 
or 35 c.; valet de place, 50 c. per day. 

From Emmerich to Oberhausen StaHon^ 
distance 88 miles. At this station we 
change cars, taking the train coming di¬ 
rect from Cologne to Berlin, via Minden, 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Magdeburg. 

From Oberhausen to Minden^ distance 
118 miles. Time, 7 hours. Fare, 1st class, 
6th.9B.g.=^66U.S. 
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Minden^ a strongly-fortified town on the 
River Weser, contains 15,000 inhabitants. 
Hotels, Eisenbahn Gcuthof oud Stadt Lon~ 
don. The new barracks and cathedral are 
its principal buildings. The Iasi has some 
very pretty windows. The fortifications 
were blown up by Frederick the Great at 
the end of the Seven Years’ War, but have 
since been rebuilt A little north of the 
town lies the field where the battle of Min¬ 
den was fought in 1759, where Prince Fer¬ 
dinand of Brunswick defeated the French. 
The Weser is here crossed by a flne stone 
bridge 600 feet long, one of the arches of 
which was blown up b 3 ' the French in 
1813. There b nothing to be seen here 
of sufficient importance to detain the trav¬ 
eler. You change cars at this station, and 
have time for refreshments. There is a 
small steamer on the Weser which plies 
between Minden and Bremen, to which an 
excursion might be made. 

Bremen. — Population 76,000. Hotels 
H. de Nord, HiUmands, and II. de V Eu¬ 
rope. Bremen is an independent and free 
city, and only second to Hamburg as a 
seat of German commerce. The greater 
number of German emigrants for America 
embark at this port. It b built on both 
banks of the Weser, about 40 miles above 
the month of the river. The fortifications 
of the city having been destroyed, the 
grounds on which they stood have been 
laid out as public gardens, with rivulets 
and sheltered walks. It has considera¬ 
ble manufactures, among the principal of 
which are those of snuff and cigars—the 
btter are the largest in the world—besides 
numerous dbtilleries and breweries, linen 
and woolen factories, sugar refineries, tan¬ 
neries, soap and oil works. It exports 
large quantities of linen and woolen goods, 
provbions, and grain. The literature of 
Bremen renders her the principal empori¬ 
um of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and 
other countries traversed by the Weser, 
in consequence of which she has a large 
and increasing trade. The city b govern¬ 
ed by a senate, called Die Wittheit (“The 
Wbdom”). The principal buildings are, 
the Cathedral, built in 1160; the Church 
of St. Ausgarius, with a spire 325 feet in 
height; the new town haU, formerly the 
archiepbcopal palace, a building of the 
same elaborate character as the town halb 
of Bruges and other cities of the Nether- 
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lands. Beneath the old town hall, built 
in 1405, are the famous wine-cellars, con¬ 
taining vats filled with hock, said to be 
over 100 years old. In one compartment 
of this cellar are some casks call^ Rose 
and the 12 Apostles!” It is said the hock 
contained in them is 150 years old, and was 
formerly sold for two dollars a glass! Ves¬ 
sels of large size stop at Bremerhaven, near 
the mouth of the river. Those drawing 
13 or 14 feet of water ascend as Ihr as 
Vegesack, 13 miles below Bremen, and 
those not drawing more than seven feet 
come up to the city. Steamers leave 
twice a week for New York. Fare $120. 
From Bremen to Hull, every Tuesday; 
from Bremen to London, every Monday 
and Thursday. Fare $10. 

From Minden to Hanover^ distance 40 
miles. 


KINGDOM OF HANOVER. 

The kingdom of Hanover occupies a 
large part of northwestern Germany. Its 
northern boundary is the North Sea; on 
the south it is bounded by the Prussian 
dominions; on the east by Prussia and the 
course of the River Elbe, which divides it 
from Mecklenburg and Holstein; and on 
the west by Holland. A snudl detached 
portion of Hanover is separated from the 
rest of the kingdom by the little territory 
of Brunswick. In the detached part of 
Hanover, to the southeast, is the metallif¬ 
erous group of the Hartz Mountains, their 
highest summit, the Brocken, famous for 
its spectral appearances—a gigantic repro¬ 
duction of the figures of the spectator and 
of surrounding objects upon the white veil 
of mist which envelopes the mountain at 
early dawn. 

The kingdom of Hanover has lately' 
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been incorporated with that of Prossia. 
The late reigning family derived its ori¬ 
gin from the union of the Marquis d'EHe, 
in the eleventh century, with a wealthy 
princess of Bavaria, the issue of which 
received the surname of Guelph from 
his maternal ancestors, and inherited the 
dukedom of Bavaria. Henry the Proud, 
third in descent from him last mentioned, 
married Gertrude, the ruling princess of 
Brunswick. Their son, well known in the 
history of the Crusades as Henry the Lion 
(bom 1129),*‘wra8 the first Gwdpk Duke of 
Brunswick. He married a daughterofHeo* 
ry II., king of England, and from this mar¬ 
riage both the houses of Brunswick and 
Luneburg are descended. The Reformation 
numbered the princes of Brunswick among 
its most zealous supporters, and their sub¬ 
jects, during the thir^ years’ war, warmly 
seconded their anti-papal eflTorta Ernest of 
Zell, the reigning duke, was one of the most 
eloquent defenders of Luther at the Diet 
of Worms. His endeavors to improve the 
people, by establishing clerical and gener¬ 
al schools, when learning was esteemed 
only by the few, show him to be a man of 
enlightened views. His grandson, Ernest 
Augustus, married Sophia, granddaughttr 
of James I. of England (by his daughter 
Elizabeth, the wife of the Electiw-PalatiDeX 
and OQ this marriage was founded the claim 
of the elder branch of the boose of founs- 
wick to the English crown, acknowledged 
by Parliament in 1701. George Louis was 
issue of this marriage, and became King 
of England in 1714, from which time till 
1837, at the death of William IV'., both 
England and Hanover have had the same 
sovereign. The Salic law, which is in 
force in Hanover, by which the crown does 
not pass* in the female line, then conlened 
the Hanoverian crown on Ernest, duke of 
Cumberland, fifth, but eldest sunriving son 
of George III. 

In 1^ Prussia took possession of Han¬ 
over, but ceded it in the same year to 
the French, who constituted it a part of 
kingdom of Westphalia, established in 
1808 to make a kin^om for Jerome Bonsr 
parte. At the peace of 1813, the King of 
Great Britain reclaimed his rightful do¬ 
minions, which were much enlarg^ by 
the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna, 
and formed into a kingdom, until abstfbed 
' in 18G6 by tho King of Prussia. 
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Hmotevy situated in the midst of a 
Btndy plain, upon the banks of the Leine, 
in affloent of the Weser. Population 
74,000. Principal hotels are H, Bus- 
$ia^ II. de RoyaU, and H. <fc V Europe. 
There is nothing to be seen in Hanover of 
Bloch importance, although it is the res¬ 
idence of the king. The old town, on the 
ri^ht bank of the river, has crooked and 
narrow streets, and is poorly built and 
dirty. The streets ot the new town are 
more regular, and lined with handsome 
honses, particularly George Street and 
Frederick Street, opening on Waterloo 
PUtx, which serves for a parade-ground. 
It is adorned with a handsome monumental 
rotunda of Liebnitz, the philosopher and 
mathematician. On the south side of the 
square stands the Waterloo column, 156 
feet high, sacred to the memory of the 
Hanoverians who fell in the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo. On the north side of the square 
stands a statue of General Alten, com¬ 
mander of the Hanoverian legion in Spain. 
The principal public buildings are the roy¬ 
al palace or SdiUm^ of veiy' good exterior, 
and splendidly fitted up within. The Rit- 
ter-Saal, or Knight's Hall, is splendidly 
fumisbed, and contains some very fine por¬ 
traits. Among the best are Napoleon, 
Wellington, George I., II., III., IV. of 
England. The ReUquarium contains some 
very carious relics, some of which were 
brought from Palestine by Henry the Lion. 
The Opera-house is a very handsome build¬ 
ing; also the Mint, Arsenal, and vicero 3'’8 
palace. The royal stables, where the 
well-known breed of black and cream-col¬ 
ored Hanoverian horses are kept, are well 
worth a visit. This is the same stock that 
draws the state carriage of the Queen of 
England. The Schkm Kirche is one of the 
handsomest churches in the city; it con¬ 
tains the remains of the Electress Sophia 
and her son, George I., king of England. 
In the pictare-gallery of Baoroth Hausman 
there are some very fine pictures. 

About half a mile from Hanover is Mowni 
BrilHantj the king's country residence, and 
formerly the seat of Count Walmsden, who 
enriched it with a gallery of very fine pic¬ 
tures. About hue and a half miles distant 
is the old palace of Herrenhausen, the fa¬ 
vorite residence of George I., who built it 
his mistress. Countess Platen. It is 
htavy and tasteless, and appears to be go¬ 


ing to decay. The gardens are laid out 
in the old French style—straight walks, 
lined with high clipped hedges. 

If wishing to visit Hamburg, here leave 
the direct road passing Cello and Lune- 
burg. 

Celle is a beautiful town, noted for its 
inhabitants speaking the language in its 
greatest purity. The Handel School is 
highly spoken of, as is its principal. Dr. 
Feidler. 

From Hanover to Brunatcich is 37 miles. 


DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK. 

The duchy of Brunswick embraces three 
detached portions of moderate size, in¬ 
closed between the kingdom of Hanover 
and the Prussian dominions, together with 
several pieces of much smaller extent. 
The inhabitants of this duchy are mostly 
descended from a branch of the ancient 
Saxons, and the low German language is 
universal among the villagers, except on 
the Harz Mountains, where the mining 
population speak high-German. Personal 
courage and open-heartedness are the lead¬ 
ing characteristics of the Brunswickers. 
They are allowed to be the best situated, 
in point of comfort and village economy, 
of all the Germans, and the aspect of the 
whole country is indicative of good order 
and prosperity. It is one of the best-gov¬ 
erned states in Europe. The public debt 
is less than one million of dollars, and is 
being rapidly reduced. 

The present Duke of Brunswick is a 
lineal descendant of Henry the Lion, the 
last of the house of Welf, who held the 
united duchies of Bavaria and Saxony. In 
their rivalry with the Swabian house of 
Hohenstaufen, in the 12th century, the par¬ 
ty of the powerful Welfs was stronger in 
Italy than in Germany, and the jealousy 
entertained of their power in the former 
country caused all the princes of the em¬ 
pire to unite with the Emperor Frederick 
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Barbarossa in humbling them. Henry the 
Lion, having refused to aid that emperor 
in his wars with the free Italian cities and 
the Pope, was deprived, by a decree of the 
Diet in 1180, of both his duchies, and only 
left the possession of his allodial domains 
of Brunswick and Luneburg (or Hanover), 
which were subsequently split into numer¬ 
ous branches, but merged tinally into the 
still reigning lines of Hanover and Bruns¬ 
wick, which is the elder branch. As such 
the croviTi of England would have de¬ 
volved to this line, which claims descent 
from the daughter of Henrj' II., on the ex¬ 
tinction of the house of Stuart, had not the 
Duke of Lunebur r, afterward George I., 
by marrying the daughter of Elizabeth, 
Countess Palatine, the daughter of James 
I. of En^and, procured a prior claim to 
the younger line. 

Treaties of mutual inheritance exist be¬ 
tween the houses of Hanover and Bruns¬ 
wick, and the succession only passes to the 
female side when legitimate male heirs faiL 
The intimate family connection which in 
the last century subsisted between the 
houses of Brunswick and the reigning fam¬ 
ilies of Great Britain and Prussia, engaged 
the princes of Brunswick in political alli¬ 
ances with these two powers, in opposition 
to France and occasionally to Austria. The 
Prussian army, at the outset of the dhtas- 
trous campaign of 180fi, was commanded 
by the Duke Charles William Ferdinand 
of Bmnswick, who fell in the battle of Jena. 
Although he had declared his duchy neu¬ 
tral, and no Brunswick troops were with 
the Prussian army, yet his lands were 
immediately* seized by the conqueror, and 
incorporated with the kingdom of West¬ 
phalia. His youngest son, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, after the death of his eldest, and the 
abdication of his second brother, the sole 
remaining heir, served some time in the 
l^ussian, and afterward in the Austrian 
army. In 1809 this adventurous prince 
raised a small corps, and attempted, in co¬ 
operation with the grand Austrian army, 
to excite a diversion in the north of Ger¬ 
many ; but, finding his cause ruined by the 
victory of the French at Wagram, he cix>s8- 
ed the whole of Germany at the head of a 
small body not exceeding 2000 men, and 
marched from the Bohemian frontier to 
the sea-coast near Bremen Eluding and 
alternately fighting the various French 
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corps which crossed his passage, with equal 
good fortune and bravery he succeeded in 
embarking for England, where his troops 
joined Ihe British army, with permission 
to retain the black uniform which their 
bravery had rendered celebrated, and 
served until 1814 in the Peninsula. Hav¬ 
ing regained his dominions under the stip¬ 
ulations of the Treaty of Vienna, Freder¬ 
ick William fell at the head of his tiuops 
while maintaining his position at Quatre 
Bras, two days before the battle of Water¬ 
loo. In the German Confederation Bnuu- 
wick has the thirteenth voice conjointly 
with Nassau, and has two voices in the 
Plenum. 

Brunmickj capital of the duchy, con¬ 
tains 31,000 inhabitants. Hotels are H. 
(TAnffleterre, H. de Pruase^ and Sekrieder. 
Henry the Lion made this city his roi- 
dence in the 12th century, fortifying and 
adorning it. From this prince the present 
royal family of England are descended. 
The princii^ objects of cariosity to be 
seen are the new palace or RealdenzackUm: 
it is erected on the site of the Gnrwf JJ(f, 
which was burnt by the mob in 1839. It 
is a tasteful Greek structure, and is ele¬ 
gantly furnished, containing many v^ 
pretty modern pictures, and some of the 
old masters. The exorbitant fee of tvo 
doUara is charged for admission, and it is 
hardly worth it. The Cathedral of Su 
DLtize was finished by Henry the lionJ 
it is an interesting solid structure in the 
Byzantine Gothic style. It contains the 
monuments of Henry the Lion and bis wifo 
Matilda (sister of Richard Cesur de Uon). 
In the vaults beneath the church lie the 
coffins of Duke Charles William Ferdi¬ 
nand, who fell at the battle of Jena, and 
his son, Duke Frederick William, who fell 
at Quatre Bra.s, nobly avenging his father’s 
death. Small black flags (the color of bis 
uniform), presented the one by the matrons, 
the other by the maidens of Brunswick, 
bang above Duke Frederick's coffin. Close 
to these lies the coffin of Caroline of Bruns¬ 
wick, the unfortunate queen of George IV., 
king of England. The church contains 
numerous relics brought from the East by 
Henry the Lion, his own statue, the high- 
priest’s servant’s ear, the bone of a whale 
which was formerly passed off os one of 
Goliath’s ribs, and various other articles. 
Near the Cathedral stands a large bconso 
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lion, said to have been cast in Constanti¬ 
nople, and brought from there by Henry 
the Lion, who placed it upon a pedestal in 
front of his palace, on the site of which a 
barrack now stands. 

Tke Musewn^ also near the Cathedral, 
contains numerous gems of painting and 
sculpture. Among the former there is a 
portrait by Raphael, an Adam and Eve by 
Giorgione, portraits by Rembrandt and Al¬ 
bert Durer, a Marriage Contract and a 
Musical Party by Steens, a Crucifixion by 
Benvenuto Cellini. Among the leading 
antiquities there is a stone carving of St. 
John Preaching in the Wilderness by Al¬ 
bert Durer; Kosciusko’s cup, carved in 
prison; Luther’s ring, the sword of Duke 
Frederick William, and the uniform of Fred¬ 
erick the Great. The museum is open 
daily (Mondays excepted) from 11 to 1; 
It all other times a fee of 2 J Prussian dol¬ 
lars is charged for a party. The church 
of St. Andretcs^ with its steeples, one of 
which is 320 feet high, containing a bronze 
font, and that of St. Catharine^ with paint¬ 
ings by Diebrich, and stained-glass win¬ 
dows from designs by Cranach and DOrer, 
as well as the church of St. Martin^ in the 
pointed Gothic style, are interesting to 
lovers of the fine arts. 

Brunswick contains numerous manufac¬ 
tories of linen and woolen stuff, hardware, 
etc., with many excellent schools and char¬ 
itable institutions. The city has a very 
quaint appearance, with innumerable ga¬ 
bles, high-pitched roofs, and overhanging 
stories, one above the other, the tops of the 
houses on either side of the narrow streets 
often making close approach to one anoth¬ 
er. The city is surrounded with pretty 
walks, which occupy the site of the former 
ramparts; here the citizens have erected a 
easbiron obelisk to the memor}' of the two 
dukes who fell at Jena and Quatre Bras: 
it is 60 feet high. About a mile from the 
eity is the monument erected to the mem¬ 
ory of the patriot Schill, who was shot by 
t^ French. He was at the head of the 
riaiug against the French in 1808, was un¬ 
successful, captured, and shot, with many 
of bis companions in arms. The body- 
gUMd of the present duke wear the Fame 
uniform that distinguished the Duke Fred- 
srick William—jet black, with death's head 
and cross-bones. Lessing, the celebrated 
German author, ia buried in the Matjni 


Kirchof; there is also a statue erected to 
his memory in Platz Lessing; he was a long 
time librarian to the Duke of Brunswick. 

From Brunswitk to Magdeburg^ distance 
63 miles. Fare, first class, 85 s. g. =$2 10; 
time, 2 h. 14 m. 

Prassian Saxony embraces the middle 
course of the Elbe, with some diversified 
territories to the west of that river; it 
includes numerous small manufacturing 
towns, besides several places of greater 
size and importance. 

Magdeburg^ the capital of the province, 
is one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 
It contains 79,000 inhabitants. Hotels 
are Erzherzog Stephan and Stadt London. 
Its citadel is built on an island in the Elbe, 
which runs through the town. Magde- 
buig is noted for its manufactures of cot¬ 
tons, woolens, gloves, lace, porcelain, and 
tobacco. It has an active trade, which is 
facilitated by steam packets on the Elbe. 
The town is very ancient, having been in 
existence since the 8th century. It suffer¬ 
ed much during the religious wars of the 
16th and 17th centuries, but most of all 
when it was sacked by the ferocious Tilly, 
and 30,000 of its inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, murdered in the most brutal 
manner. It resisted the Austrian army 
under AVallenstein for seven months. It 
was besieged and taken by the French in 
1806, and also in 1813. 

The principal and perhaps the only build¬ 
ing worthy of note is the Dom-kirche or 
Cathedral, and that is truly splendid. The 
interior is magnificent, and contains many 
interesting and highly-finished sculptur¬ 
ed monuments. It was badly used by the 
French, who turned it into a stable; it has, 
however, been lately restored by the Prus¬ 
sian government at an enormous expense^ 
The principal monuments are that of Arch¬ 
bishop Ernest; it is in bronze, and sur¬ 
rounded by figures of the twelve apostles; 
the tombs of the Emperor Otho, and of 
his queen Editha; a monument of Bake, a 
canon of the church, who saved it from de¬ 
struction by interceding with Tilly, whose 
schoolfellow ho was. There is also the 
monument of the woman of Asseburg, who 
was buried alive, made her escape, returned 
to her husband the night after her burial, 
had several children, and lived nine years 
after. In the old market, opposite the 
Rathhaus, shinds the equestrian statues 
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of tho Emperor Otho and his two queens: 
it was erected in 979. The Reformer Lu¬ 
ther went to school in Magdeburg, and 
used to sing from door to door to earn suf¬ 
ficient to support him. The French Gen¬ 
eral Carnot is buried here: he was Minis¬ 
ter of War when Napoleon was First Con¬ 
sul, and during the hundred days was Min¬ 
ister of the Interior: he was banished from 
France at the Restoration, and died at Mag¬ 
deburg in 1821. 

From Magdeburg to Berlin^ distance 89 
miles. Fare, drat class, 140 s. g. =$3 41; 
time, 3 b. 5 m. 

Dresden may be reached direct fiom 
Magdeburg by express in 5 hr. 20 m., via 
Halle 1 h. 30 m., and Leipsic in 2 h. 20 m. 
Fare, fi6 18; diet., 73 miles. After pass¬ 
ing Gnadau, where' there is a Moravian 
colony, and crossing the River Saale, we 
arrive at the Kdtben Station, where the 
lines from Berlin and Leipsic meet; thence 
to Halle, a town of 48,946 inhabitants. 
Principal hotels Stadt Hamburg amd Skuk 
Zurich, station. The town is situated on 
the River Saale, and is noted principally 
for its University and scientific institu¬ 
tions ; its manufactures are woolens, silks, 
leather, hardware, and starch. The Uni¬ 
versity building is situated outside the 
town, and was erected in 1834. The in¬ 
stitution was founded by Frederick I. in 
1694, and has been quite successful. The 
Marktkirche, a Gothic church of the 16th 
century, contains an interesting picture by 
Lucas Cranach. Notice the Red Tower in 
the market-place; also tho statue of Han¬ 
del, who was a native of 1 lalle. The salt 
mines of Halle are one of the chief attrac¬ 
tions : they have been worked from since 
a very remote period, lo tho east of the 
city is an elegant monument erected to the 
soldiers who fell at the battle of Leipsic. 
For Leipsic, see Index. 


BERLIN. 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia, contains 
702,437 inhabitants. H6tel de Rime, EM ' 
Royal, Du Nord, and H. d'Angleterre. Ber¬ 
lin is situated on the River Spree, a mnaO , 
sluggish stream, and is ordin^y the resi- i 
dence of the monarch. It is one of the lar¬ 
gest and handsomest cities in Europe, being 
about twelve miles in circumference. It 
has a garrison of20,000 soldiers. The Spree • 
intersects the city, insulating one of its , 
quarters, and is crossed by more than fifty -} 
bridges in various parts of the city. The 
Spree is navigable for barges, and is con- | 
nected by means of canals with the Oder, 
as well as the Elbe, so that the interland | 
water-communication of Beiiin is exten¬ 
sive. j 

The most prominent objects of attraction \ 
to the stranger are the splendid palaces | 
and other buildings found upon either side 1 
of the principal street, called (Infer den I 
Linden, from its magnificent avenue of 
limes. At one extremity of this street is 
the Brandenburg gate, which forms the 
principal entrance to the city, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a magnificent triumphal arch, 
erected in 1789. It is a copy of the Pro- 
pylaeum at Athens. The Car of Victory 
on the top was taken to Paris by Napoleon 
as a trophy, but was returned ato the 
battle of Waterloo. Most of the other 
streets are plain and without ornament; 
but there are some extensive open spaces ! 
or places adorned with statues. 

The colossal equestrian statue of Fred- • 
erick the Great is one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent monuments in Europe; covering the 
sides of a pedestal of granite, twenty-fiva 
feet high, are bronze groups, size of life, 
of all the leading generals and statesmen 
during the Seven Years’ War, amountiBg 
in all to thirty-one persons; chief among 
these are four of his generals: the Duke 
of Brunswick, Prince Heinrich of Proa* 
sia. General Seydlitz, and General Zie- 
then. At each comer of the pedestal, 
above the groups, are figures of Justice, 
Prudence, Fortitude, andTempennee; be- 
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tw«ea these arc bas-reliefs representing 
diferent periods in the life of Frederick; 
the Muse teaching him history; Mercuiy' 
giving him a sword; walking in the gar¬ 
dens of his palace, sarroonded by his fa¬ 
vorite companions, greyhounds; playing 
on his flute; in the weaver’s hut; draw¬ 
ing the plan of a battle after his defeat at 
Ihrllin. On the front tablet is the follow¬ 
ing inscription: “To Frederick the Great. 
Fredoriek William III., 1840, completed 
by Frederick William IV., 1851.” The 
equestrian statue is seven^n feet high, 
and most perfect in all its proportions; a 
mantle hangs from the monarch’s shoul¬ 
ders, his stick hanging from bis wrist; all j 
a most perfect and true to life. It is the i 
peodnetion of Rauch. 

At the entrance to the Museum, which 
is rich In works of art, is the beautifnl 
bfimze statue of the Amazon, by Kiss. 
M. lAing says, “ Berlin has the air of the 
metropolis a kingdom of yesterday: no 
Gothic churches, narrow streets, fantastic 
gable-ends, no hbtorical stone and lime, no 
remnants of the picturesque age, to recall 
tlM dden time. Voltaire in satin breeches 
and powdered peruke, Frederick the Great 
in ^k-boots and pigtail, and the French 
claaacal age of Louis XIV., are the men 
and times Berlin calls up to the traveler. 
Berlin is a of palaces, that is, of huge, 
barrack-like edifices, with pillars, statues, 
etc., etc.” 

The fixtures which strike the 03-6 in the 
streets of Berlin are vast fronts of build¬ 
ings, ornaments, statues, inscriptions, a 
profusion of gilding, guard-houses, sentry- 
boxes; the movables are sentries present¬ 
ing arms every minute, officers wi^ feath¬ 
ers and orders passing unceasingly, hack¬ 
ney droskies rattling about, and numbers 
of well-dressed people. The streets are 
Bpadoos and straight, with broad margins 
on each side for foot-passengers, and a band 
of plain flag-stones on these margins make 
them mneh more walkable than the streets 
of inofft continental towns. The open ken- 
nela, which are boarded over only at the 
Ipiteways of the palaces to let the car¬ 
riages cross them, mnst be particularly 
convenient for the inhabitants, for the}’ 
are not at all particularly agreeable. Use 
reconciles people to nuisances which might 
be easily removed. A sluggish but consid- 
mable river, the Spree, stagnates through 


the town, and the mone}' laid out in stuc¬ 
co-work and outside decorations of the 
houses would go far toward covering over 
their drains, rabing the water by engines, 
and sending it in a purifying stream 
through every street and sewer. Thb, 
however, is now being rectified. 

It b a curious illustration of the differ¬ 
ence between the civilization of the fine 
arts and that of the useful arts in their in¬ 
fluences on socbl well-being, that this city, 
as populous as Glasgow or Manchester, 
has an ItaUan opera, two or three theatres, 
a vast picture-gallery, a statue-gallery, 
and museums of all kinds; a musical acad¬ 
emy, schools of all descriptions, a Univers¬ 
ity with 142 professors, ihe most dbtin- 
guished men of science who can be collect¬ 
ed in Germany, and b undoubtedly the 
capital, the central point of taste in the 
fine arts, and of mind and intelligence in 
literature for a vast proportion of the en¬ 
lightened and refined qf the European pop¬ 
ulation. 

Berlin owes much to the taste and mu¬ 
nificence of its sovereigns. The quarter 
called the New Stadt was built by the great 
elector, Frederick William, in the middle 
of Bie 17th century. Ho also planned 
Unter den Linden Street, and otherwise 
greatly enlarged and beautified the city. 
The succeeding monarchs, especially Fred¬ 
erick I., Frederick the Great, and the late 
monarch, have added many new streets, 
squares, and suburbs, and have embellbh- 
ed the city with many splendid buildings 
and monuments. The long bridge of stone 
which crosses the Spree has a fine eques¬ 
trian bronze statue of the great elector, 
Frederick Willbrn, and is considered a 
work of great merit. Opposite the Guard¬ 
house stands the bronze statue of Blucher, 
and on each side stand the marlde statues 
of Generab Bnlow and Scharnhorst, all by 
Rauch. 

The Unter den Linden b considered one 
of the finest streets in Europe. It is about 
one mile long, from the royal palace to 
the Brandenburg gate. The fine avenues 
in the centre are composed of chestnut, 
linden, plantain, acacbi and aspen trees, 
whose various foliage contrasts beautifully 
with the elegant palaces and public build¬ 
ings that line each side of the street. H ere 
are the palaces of the Queen of Holland, 
Prince William of Prussia (son-in-law of 
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Queen Victoria), the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Ring’s Palace, the Opera-house, 
the Arsenal, and the Seminaries of the Ar¬ 
tillery and Eni^ineers. Here the fashion¬ 
able and wealthy exhibit themselves and 
their splendid equipages. 

Berlin is the first city in Germany for 
the variety of its manufacturing works. 
The principal are those of cloths, linen, car¬ 
pets, silks, ribbons, and printed cottons, 
Berlin jewelry, paper, porcelain, and musi¬ 
cal instruments. It is the great centre of 
instruction and intellectual development 
in Northern Germany. Its libraries are 
large, and educational establishments very 
numerous. Its University, founded in 
1808, comprising schools of jurisprudence, 
medicine, and philosophy, has nearly two 
thousand scholars. It has an Academy of 
Fine Arts, an Academy of Sciences, an 
Academy for the Encouragement of Indus¬ 
try, and an Academy of Music, a G^ 
graphical Society, and Society of Natural 
History, a Theological Seminary, schools 
of Artillery, Military Engineering, Archi¬ 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Music. 

The Prussian capital has numerous ex¬ 
cellent hotels and caf6s, and its public con¬ 
veyances are under the best management. 
In summer, upward of 1000 droschkies 
are kept in the street for hire. The fares 
are, for 1 or 2 persons the course or drive, 
5 s. g.=12 c. U. S.; 8 or 4 persons, one 
third more; and by the hour, 17^ s. g. 
The prices at hotels are high, with the ex¬ 
ception of rooms. Diner table d'hote, 
with wine, 40 s. g.; breakfast, bread, cof¬ 
fee, cutlets, and eggs, 20 s. g.; medium 
room, 20 s. g.: in all, about $2 per diem. 

The suburbs have many attractions. 
Outside the walls, which are 16 feet high, 
and entered by 16 gates, we have the Thier- 
grvrten^ in which a corso has been establish¬ 
ed, and the Krewiberg^ a sand-hill south of 
the gate of Halle, on which is erected an 
iron monument to the memory of the Prus¬ 
sians who fell in the war with Napoleon, 
and whence the only good view of the city 
is obtained. 

The churches of Berlin are not of much 
importance. The principal one here is the 
Cathedral or Dom. It was founded about 
the middle of the last century, and is cele¬ 
brated for being the burial-place of the 
royal family. It contains the coffin of 
Frederick William, the great elector, and 
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Frederick I., king of Prussia. It also con* 
tains statues of various electors. Th4 
“ Mendelssohn’s Choir” chant every Sun¬ 
day at 10 A.M. The other churches are 
the Church of Friedrichswerder, St, Pder'i, 
St. Nicholae —^this last contains the tomb 
of Puffendorff; and St. Hedwig. 

The Museum of Berlin stands unrivaled 
in Europe, that is, if taken as a whole. As 
a building, there are few that can surpasi 
it: the splendid marble columns and stair¬ 
cases, the cleanliness and <nder in which 
every thing is arranged, renders the effect 
truly mag^oent. Its picture-gallery mat 
be surpassed by the picture-gallery at 
Dresden, or the Ufizzo Gallery or Pitti 
Palace at Florence; but they have net their 
Museum of Antiquities nor historical relics. 

On the first floor is the Museum of An¬ 
tiquities, on the second the Sculpture-Gal¬ 
lery, and on the third Uie Picture-Gallery. 
In the rear of the Old Museum, and con¬ 
nected with it by a covered arcade, st^ 
the New Museumj a most splendid building, 
rich in antiquities, Egyptian and northern, 
as well as historical and ethnological col¬ 
lections. In front of the entrance of the 
Old Museum stands an enormous vase of 
polished granite 66 feet in circumference. 
It is the largest in the world. The Mock 
out of which it was made was brought from 
Furstenwald, a distance of 82 mflea, If 
floating it down the Spree. It was polish 
ed by steam-engines, and placed where it 
now stands with incredible labor and ex¬ 
pense. The front walls, or portico of the 
Museum, are adorned with frescoes by Cof* 
nelius, and are the admired of all admirers. 
They are allegorical representations of the 
creation of the universe. 

The Picture-Gallery is divided into near¬ 
ly 40 difierent departments, contain'mg in 
the first division the pictures of the Ital¬ 
ian, French, and Spanish schools, and in 
the second the Dutch, Flemish, and Ger¬ 
man. The collection of pictures here htf 
been much augmented by the removsl 
from the palace of Sans Soud, in Po^*®* 
and different royal palaces in Berlin, the 
principal works of art contained ther^' 
which has been done with the permwiw® 
of the king. There is a very fin« ***** 
logue published, the purchasing of whicn 
we would decidedly recommend. 
most in this gallery—not as a pleasing]^ 
ture to look at, for in many places the col- 
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or is entirely gone, but as a relic of the 
mighty master—is the “ Madonna Anca- 
jani ’ of Kaphael. It is placed in a large 
oaken frame, which is beautifully carved. 
It represents the Virgin and Child in the 
stable at the moment when the magi ar¬ 
rived to worship the infant Christ. There 
has been a line copy taken of it, which is 
also shown. It derives its name Anca- 
jani” from its former owners. 

A ieaudful series of twelve paintings of 
the Dutch school by Van Eyck is known 
as “The Worship of the Spotless Lamb.” 
Ike centre-piece of this same series we no¬ 
ticed in our description of Ghent. Two 
pictures by Correggio—lo and the Cloud, 
and Leda and the Swan—are well worth 
examination, not only as works of art, nor 
for the celebrity of the master, but on ac¬ 
count of the incidents connected with them. 
They were formerly in the gallery of Phi¬ 
lippe, duke of Orleans, while Regent of 
France, and were considered the most pre- 
dons gems there. After his death they 
descended to his son, Louis, duke of Or¬ 
leans, who was renowned for his piety. 
Fr«n motives of false delicacy, he cut out 
the heads of lo and Leda, and burned them. 
He also cut the picture of Leda to pieces, 
Imt bj’ accident the pieces were not de- 
‘^yed. Both pictures were purchased 
1^7 Frederick the Great. The head of lo 
^ replaced by a French artist, and that 
of I^da b}* a German. You can hardly 
dktingnish that they have ever suffered 
from any ill treatment. In the Spanish 
school, one of the finest paintings of Mu- 
dllo is St Anthony embracing the infant 
•Savior. There are several fine paintings 
W Rnbens, among which is his Resurrec- 
hon of Larams; a portrait of Duke Adolph 
of Guelderland shaking his fist at his fa^ 
tber, by Rembrandt; a bear-hunt by Sny¬ 
ders, one of the finest pictures in the gal¬ 
lery. Teniers’ Temptation of St. Antho- 
»7 is very droll. 

The entrance to the Sculpture-Gallery is 
magnificent in its proportions, and 
decorated with antique statues and origi- 
0^ tapestries. The principal gems here 
ore Canova’s Hebe, the antique statue 
found in the bed of the Tiber of the Boy 
praying, a bronze statue of Napoleon II., 
0 Venus, and the bust of Julius Caesar 
***nding on a table of Frederick the Great. 
Thi Antiquarium is filled with gems, coins, 
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vases, bronzes, armors, spears, terracotta, 
and all kinds of earthenware. 

In the New Museum are the Egyptian 
curiosities and antiquities. In one of the 
halls there is an Egyptian temple, sur¬ 
rounded with pillars, and inclosing statues 
of deities and kings. The whole collec¬ 
tion is one of the most complete in Europe. 
Here are the ancient Egyptians’ weapons 
of offense and defense, implements used in 
the various arts, articles of dress, medicine- 
chests, cooking utensils, instruments used 
in embalming, such as brass hooks for 
drawing the brain through the nostrils, 
mummies of sacred animab they wor¬ 
shiped, the contents of the tomb of a high- 
priest brought from Thebes, viz., 2 mod¬ 
els of such vessels as navigated the Nile 
in former days, completely rigged, with 
figures of a dead body and party of mourn¬ 
ers on board; a priest’s wand, the leg and 
skull-bone of an ox. These antiquities 
fill five different apartments, and are most¬ 
ly the collections of M. Leipsius, General 
Minutola, and M. Passalacqua. 

The Berlin Museum is very rich in 
historical collections and works of art. 
Among the latter is the Life of Christ, 
carved in wood, an ivory crucifix by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, a head carved in wo^ by 
Albert DOrer, an ornamented cabinet made 
for Philip IL, duke of Pomerania. The 
principal relies are the decorations and or¬ 
ders of the Emperor Napoleon, presented 
by the different sovereigns of Europe, also 
his hat, all of which were found in his 
traveling-carriage at Waterloo, from which 
he escaped so narrowly, a miniature wind¬ 
mill made by Peter the Great while learn¬ 
ing the trade of shipwright at the docks 
of the East India Company at Amsterdam, 
a wax figure of Frederick the Great, in the 
same uniform he wore the day of his death, 
surrounded by his books, walking-cane, 
flute, a cast taken of his face after death, 
the ball with which he was wounded at 
the battle of Rossbach, etc. Here are also 
two cannon balls, both flattened on one 
side. It is said they met in the air at the 
siege of Magdeburg. There are also nu¬ 
merous relics of the father of Frederick the 
Great, prominent among which are his to* 
bacco-pipes, a gaudy white dress that be¬ 
longed to Murat, and a thousand other 
things our space will not permit us to men¬ 
tion. It would be advisable to take a vttU 
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tt de place the first day you visit the Muse* 
um, after that you may go alone. The 
sculpture and picture galleries are open 
daily (Sunday excepted) in summer from 
10 to 4, and in winter from 10 to 3. The 
collection of vases and bronzes can only 
be visited on Wednesdays. 

The Umvertity is a large and magnifi¬ 
cent building, and ranks, as an education¬ 
al establishment, second to none in Ger¬ 
many. In its left wing is the Museum of 
Natural History, open on Tuesdays and 
Fridays from 12 to 2. Tickets of admis¬ 
sion are given out the day previous by the 
directors. On the right wing of the build¬ 
ing b the Anatomical Museum, one of the 
most valuable in Europe. It is open every 
Wednesday and Saturday, from 4 to 6 in 
summer, and from 2 to 4 in winter. 

The Royal Library is a very indifferent- 
looking building, but contains, in addition 
to a large number of valuable relics and 
curiosities, over 500,000 volumes and 5000 
MSS. There b also a public reading- 
room and a private reading-room, where 
may be seen all the reviews and joumab 
of the day. One of the most interesting 
curiosities in the library is an album, with 
six very beautiful miniature portraits by 
Lucas Cranach; Luther’s Bible, from which 
he made his translation; his translation 
of the Psalms; Guttenberg’s Bible, the 
first book printed with movable types 
(1450); also the prayer-book which Charles 
I. carried to the scaffold; the two hemi¬ 
spheres of metal by which Otto Guericke 
discovered the principles of the air-pUmp, 
and numerous other articles of great in¬ 
terest to the scientific traveler. 

The Royal Palace is a building of im¬ 
mense size, built of brick and covered with 
stucco, at the gate of which stand the 
lironze horses with grooms, copied flrom 
the “Monte Cavallo” horses at Rome. 
The sumptuous furniture, the grandeur of 
the apartments, and the historic interest 
which hangs about thb palace, rendem it 
an object of more than ordinary import¬ 
ance. The royal chapel is quite modem 
in its fittings, paintings, and decorations; 
it contains numerous modem pictures and 
portraits. The w hite hall is the most mag¬ 
nificent apartment in Berlin; it contains 
statues of the Brandenburg electors and j 
allegorical figures. The knight’s hall, or 
throne-room, b sumptuously decorated. | 
328 
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I Frederick the Great’s rooms will be ex* 
amined with much interest. It b etid 
I this palace was formerly haunted by a 
white laefy, who appeared only to auDoance 
the death of a member of the royal famOy! 

The Schlosebrucke b ornamented with 
eight groups of marble statuary, very fine¬ 
ly executed. The Arsenal^ on Unter den 
Linden Street, b a very beautiful boilduig. 
It contains over 100,000 stand of arms, and 
numerous warlike relics, such as samplej 
of all the weapons of war used by the di^ 
ferent nations of Europe; the keys of no- 
merous fortresses captured by the Pros- 
sbns, cannon, guns, colors, etc., etc. 

The Opera-house b one of the finest in 
Europe, and in no city on the Continent 
has the author ever seen such an open 
company and such a corps de baUd under 
one roof. There is no city where music is 
more universally patroni^, or where the 
opera is better performed or more heartily 
appreebted than in Berlin. Mr. Strong 
says, “ It is not fashion, but a passion fir 
the art that prompts the crowd of admiring 
listeners to congregate in the Open-boose 
—^Ibteners whose judicious appbnse is at 
once illustrative of their taste for, and 
knowledge of good music.” 

The New Theatre^ built by Schinkel, is 
ornamented with a good deal of scolpture- 
Thb theatre b dedicated to the regular 
drama, and is generally well attended. 
The German and French company {day 
alternate ni/hts. The pieces are splendid¬ 
ly put upon the stage. There is attached 
to it subscription-rooms for balls and con¬ 
certs, which are frequently attended hy 
the court. The concert-room b of besati- 
ful architectural proportions, and is capa¬ 
ble of holding 1200 persons. There are 
two other theatres of minor importing 
as well as an amateur musical assodatko , 
composed of persons belonging to the high¬ 
er classes, who give weekly performaocet 

The Orphan is a ballroom where the 
lower classes dance and the higher claswl 
look on. The sights seen here are ofiej 
very amusing. The conditions are nwh 
frequented by the upper classes. Tlvf 
resemble our confectioners’ shops, but an 
far more spacious, and fitted up with grea^* 
er attention to comfort and elegance, m 
addition to refreshments of all kin<K Ihey 
are supplied with foreign and doin«b^ 
newspapers, and literary and scientific 
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atU. The best are H. Schubert, 66 Char- 
loton Strasse, and Blumenthal, No. 50 new 
Friedrich’s Strasse. 

Tea and coffee constitute the favorite 
beverage of the higher classes; and the 
litter, when they can afford it, is popular 
with all ranks. The gin-palaces are su¬ 
perior to those of London, and more fre- 
qaented, dram-drinking being very preva¬ 
lent in ^rlin. 

Berlin is a celebrated place for works 
of fine art, and the best German artists are 
living here. Mr. N. L. Lepke, the famous 
picture-dealer. No. 4 A Unter den Linden, 
has generally on exhibition paintings by 
Ludwig Knaus, Andreas and Oswald Ach- 
enbach, Meyer F. Bremen, Ed. Meyerheim, 
Ch. Hoguet, Carl Graeb, W. Amberg, Carl 
^ker,W. Riefstabl, C. F. Lessing, B.Van- 
tier, Ed. Hildebrandt, F. Kraus, and of all 
tte best German, French, Dutch, and Bel- 
giin painters. This exhibition is recom¬ 
mended to strangers as the most interest¬ 
ing of the town. 

The gold and silver manufactures of 
Berlin have been brought to a high state 
of perfection. The principal dealers and 
n^ufacturers are Haller and Rathenan, 
ho. $4 Unter den Linden. Their collec- 
t»n of diamonds, pearls, and other pre- 
rioQs stones is very large and of the finest 
qualify. In the manufacture of carved 
fermture and fancy articles, such as writ- 
mg-desks, easy-chairs, card-cases, portfo- 
ho*, clock-cases, wardrobes, sideboards, 
Beilin also excels, and in no otheif 
rity in Europe are these articles carved 
fiocT or sold cheaper. The principal deal- 
ws are Louis and Siegfried Lovinson, No. 

8 Unter den Linden. This firm has agen- 
in dififerent cities in Europe, and re¬ 
ceived the premium at the English Inter- 
Bitional Exhibition of London. 

Of the Embroiderv Manufiictories, the 
P'c»test is B. Somerfeld’s, No. 42 Leip- 
*cger Street, who keeps the principal store- 
boose of finished and unfinished embroid¬ 
eries. 

The Magazin de Modes of Herman Ger^ 
No. 6 Wcrderscher Market, is the 
hrgest in Germany. It is in the style of 
that of A. T. Stewart in New York, and 
c'^cry thing new and modem, as well in 
articles as in apartment furniture, 
the simplest to the richest taste, is to 
be found there at reasonable fixed prices. I 


Berlin is noted for being one of the prin¬ 
cipal book markets of Europe. Of anti¬ 
quarian books, or works on philology, nat¬ 
ural history, etc., the collection of S. Cal¬ 
vary & Co., 11 Oberwasser, is one of the 
best. Of modern books, German, French, 
and English guide-books, works on travel, 
etc.. Usher & Co., 11 Unter den Linden, 
have a large stock. 

The American banking firm of Robert 
Thode & Co., of Dresden, have lately es¬ 
tablished a branch of that well-known 
house at No. 171 Friedrichstrasse, where 
Americans will find a register containing 
all the arrivals at Berlin, reading-rooms, 
post-office, etc. 


Excursions in the vicinity of Berlin ,—An 
excursion should be made to CharioUenburg 
to see the palace built by Frederick L, and 
the jnonuments of the late King and Queen 
of Prussia. Queen Louisa, w ho was con¬ 
sidered the most beautiful and amiable 
princess of her day, is buried here in a 
small Doric temple. Her monument, tliat 
all travelers visit, is considered the master¬ 
piece of the sculptor Rauch. The town 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is 
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the summer residence of many of the citi- 
sens of Berlin. 


The distance fVom Berlin to Potsdam is 
about 18 miles. Trains leave every two 
hours. By no means omit making this 
excursion. Potsdam is the Versailles of 
Prussia. It contains 42,863 inhabitants. 
It b a great station for the Prussian army, 
and is altogether military in its aspect. 
Potsdam is beautifully situated on the Riv¬ 
er Havel, surrounded by groves and rivu¬ 
lets, streams and forests, meadows and gar¬ 
dens, and every thing to make a landscape 
lovely, mountains alone excepted. The 
architecture of the houses is very splen¬ 
did. It boasts of five royal residences in 
and about it, the palace of Sans Souci, the 
Royal Palace, the New Palace, the Marble 
Palace, and Babelsburg. A carriage with 
a valet de place had better be taken from 
the station. In the Garrison Kirche, in 
the town, lie the remains of Frederick the j 
Great. They are contained in a plain sar¬ 
cophagus, and lie alK)ve the ground. He 
requested to be buried with his favorite 
dogs and war-hor^e in the garden of Sans 
Souci, but his request was not complied 
with. Bonaparte carried off hb sword, 
which formerly lay upon the top of hb cof¬ 


fin. The pulpit and walls are now adorn¬ 
ed with standards and eagles taken horn 
the French. The same vault contains the 
marble sarcophagus of William I. The 
custodbn expects a fee of one franc. 

Sans Souci is built on the height of a 
succession of terraces, planted with vines, 
olives, and orange-trees. It is a series of 
low and unpretending buildings, but its 
colonnade b very fine. There are not 
many fine pictures here. The principal 
objects of interest are the apartments in 
which the Great Frederick died. They 
contain the clock he used to wind up with 
hb own hand, and which stopped just at 
the moment he died, twenty minutes past 
two. At the ends of the terrace are the 
graves of his horse and dogs. 

Contiguous to Sens Souci stands the fa¬ 
mous historical wind-mill. Frederick the 
Great desired to purchase it, that he might 
pull it down for the purpose of extending 
hb gardens in that direction; the miller re¬ 
fused, and the king brought a suit against 
him, but was beaten in the court. He then 
erected for the miller the present Urge mill, 
as a monument of Prussian justice. Some 
years since, the owner, having met with re¬ 
verses, offered to sell the mill to the kmg, 
who immediately settled enough on t^ 
miller to defray his debts, saying the mill 
belonged to Prussian hbtory, and should 
not be removed. In the grounds of Sans 
Souci stands the villa of Charlottcnhoi; 
built by Frederick William; it b in imita¬ 
tion of a Pompeian dwelling, with a bath, 
fountains, statues, and bronzes, taken from 
the mins of Pompeii. 

About two and a half miles from Potsdam 
stands the New Palace^ erected by Frederick 
the Great after the Seven Years’ War, at an 
enormous expense, to show hb enemies the 
extent of his finances; some of the apart¬ 
ments are beyond description in the piofh* 
sion and richness of the marble used; one 
room is entirely lined with shells and min¬ 
erals, stuck on the walls to represent a 
grotto. There are some very' good paint¬ 
ings here. In a small library, for Freder¬ 
ick’s private use, there b a copy of 
king’s own works, with notes and criti¬ 
cisms in the handwriting of Voltaire. In 
a small temple near the palace is a beauU- 
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fal statue of Louisa, queen of Prussia, by ! 
lUach. A fee of 2 francs is expected. It 
voald be better, however, to let the com* 
missaire attend to the whole of the fees in 
Potsdam. 

The Marble Palace^ built by Frederick 
William II. on the borders of the lake, is 
very pretty, and has some line modern pic¬ 
tures. A beautiful view of this lovely 
panorama may be had from the Tower of 
I'fiagstberg, erected in imitation of a villa 
at TiToU. 

As you enter the town from the station 
you pass the old palace, erected toward 
the close of the 17th century. It contains 
nothing of importance except the furniture 
used by Frederick the Great, the covering 
cf which was nearly all tom off by the 
claws of his dogs. The apartments are 
kept nearly in the same manner as when 
he was alive. Adjoining his bedroom 
there is a small cabinet where he used to 
tTiiMi alone, or with a friend, without any 
attendance, every thing coming through 
the floor in a dumb-waiter, be placing the 
disb» on the table himself. The Tabacks- 
CoUtgium^ or smoking club, where Freder¬ 
ick's father used to bold his boisterous 
meetings and deliver his smoking lectures, 
ii lorderin ' on the basin of the lake. 

One of the prettiest spots in Prussia, or 
perhaps in Germany, is Baddehurg^ the 
country residence of late Prince Regent 
of Prussia (now king), father of young 
Frederick William, prince of Prussia, who 
married the Princess Royal of England: 
it b often, also, the residence of that prin¬ 
cess. It b a modem castle designed b}' 
Schinkel. The house b beautifully fur¬ 
nished, and the grounds laid out with ex¬ 
quisite taste. Visitors are freely admits 
t^. The housekeeper expects a fee of a 
fcuic each person. You are obliged to reg¬ 
ister your name in the vbitors’ book be¬ 
fore )*oa leave. 

From Berlin an excursion might be 
made to the free city qf Hamburg, al¬ 
though, if not intending to return to En¬ 
gland or visit St. Petersburg, it is hardly 
an object, as it b entirely out of our route, 
and the dbtance is long. W'e will give a 
short description of it. 

From BarUn to Hamburg, distance 175 
miles. Fare, first class, 300 s. g. —$7 50; 
time, 9 hours. 

You had better pay both wags in silver 


Hambubo. 

groschens, for, according to Bradshaw’s Of- 
Jicial Guide, you pay from Hamburg to Ber¬ 
lin 25 marks: it says a mark=Is. Ad, — 33s. 
4d.=$8 33 c. U. S. On the opposite page 
it says from ^'"Berlin to Hamburg, fare 800 
s. g.; 1 s. g.=iyt., or 10=3s.” 30s. =$7 
50! So pay in groschens, by all means. 

We pass the town of Ludwigslust, con¬ 
taining about 4000 inhabitants. It is the 
summer residence of the Grand-Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. His stables arc 
well filled with the finest horses in the 
country. He pays particular attention to 
the improvement of the stock. 

Hamburg, a free imperial city of Ger¬ 
many, situated on the River Elbe, about 
75 miles from its mouth. It contains 
224,974 inhabitants. The principal ho¬ 
tel is StrtiVs, which b beautifully situated 
on the Lun^emstieg. Money b kept in 
marks and schillings. 17 schillings=1 
mark=30 c. U. S. It is the first commer¬ 
cial port of Germany. Its imports amount 
to 150 million dollars, and exports 145 
million annually. In fact, it is one of the 
most important commercial cities of the 
world. Vesseb of large sjize come quite 
up to the town, in front of which the river 
b divided into several channels by numer¬ 
ous small and exceedingly fertile islands. 
The older portion of Hamburg was badly 
built, and consbted of narrow and dirty 
streets, but in 1842 sixtg-one streets and 
1747 houses were destroyed by fire, and 
many important improvements were made 
in the process of rebuilding. The busi¬ 
ness portion of the city b really very mag¬ 
nificent, but there are few public buildings 
deseiA'ing of specbl note. 

The Exchange here b a very beautiful 
building. It was finished in 1841. One 
of the most interesting sights b to look 
down from the galleries during change, 
and watch the excitement depicted oH tho 
faces of from 4000 to 5000 merchants. 
Some of the principal churches were de¬ 
stroyed by the confiagration of 1842, and 
have since been replaced by modern edi¬ 
fices. There is an elegant Jewish Temple, 
besides several synagogues. The Gym¬ 
nasium, a modern structure, possesses a 
library of 200,000 volumes, with a museum. 
Tho walls and various fortifications have 
been converted into boulevard.s and gar¬ 
dens, which extend nearly round the town. 
The Church of St. Peter’s is the most an- 
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cient in the city, having been built in the 
12 th century, but St. Michael’s is the most 
magnificent: it has a tower 460 feet high, 
which is ascended by 600 steps. It con* 
tains an organ with 5600 pipes, considered 
one of the finest in Germany. The church 
is capable of holding 6000 people. 

The literary and charitable institutions 
of Hamburg are very numerous, and its 
trade embraces every article of German 
commerce, both in the way of import and 
export, and the Elbe is the great channel 
by which these commodities are conveyed. 
It has likewise considerable manufactures. 
The principal branch of industry, in this re¬ 
spect, are sugar refining, brewing, and dis- 
tilHng, calico printing, dyeing, hat-mak¬ 
ing, silk and velvet weaving, and the mak¬ 
ing of snufiT and tobacco. The natives of 
Hamburg are famous for their hospitality, 
and persons visiting the city, properly in¬ 
troduced, receive the very best of attention 
from her merchants. It is customary to fee 
the servants in private houses where you 
dine; they generally expect 50 cents from 
every visitor. The city is subject to inun¬ 
dations from the Elbe, which often rises to 
twenty feet, filling the cellars of houses 
bordering on the river, the tenants of which 
make arrangements for occupyingthe upper 
floors. The suburbs of Hamburg are very 
beautiful; flower-ganlens, tea-gardens, 
tombs, and monuments in every direction. 

On your route to or from Hamburg an 
excursion might be made to the ancient 
and picturesque old city of Lubeck, It is 
a free city of Germany, and contains 
about 87,000 inhabitants. Its whole ter¬ 
ritory contains about 50,000. Principal 
hotels are //. du Nord and StaiU Hamburg. 
Its accounts are kept in marks and schil¬ 
lings, the same as in Hamburg. Lubeck 
has considerable transit trade, but no long¬ 
er enjoys its ancient commercial import¬ 
ance. She has never recovered from her 
destruction by the French troops in 1806. 
Blucher, after the defeat of the battle of 
Jena, threw himself into this town, much 
against the desire of the citizens. He was 
hotly pursued by 70,000 French troo;^ un¬ 
der the command of Murat, Soult, and Ber- 
nadotte, who carried the town by storm. 
It was then committed to the mercies of 
the French soldiers for three days. 

The Dom or Cathedral is the prindi^l 
building; it dates from the 12th century. 
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The Marien Kirche is very beautifuL It 
was built in the early part of the 14th ceo- 
tur}', and contains some fine pictures bj 
Overbeck^ who is a native of Lubeck. The 
principal object of attraction, howerer, b 
the clock standing behind the high altar. 
At 12 o^clock figures of the seven electors 
pass before a statue of the emperor, each 
bowing as it passes. The city was for¬ 
merly surrounded by walls and bastioBS, 
which have been leveled and conveitel 
into public walks. It is still entered, how¬ 
ever, by four ancient gates. Many of the 
buildings present a highly pictnresqoe ap¬ 
pearance, finely decorated with high roofs 
and gable-ends. Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
the brothers Van Ostade were bom in La- 
beck. Steamers leave here weekly for St 
Petersburg. 

Before proceeding on our ronte, a sbot 
excursion might be made to H’tffaaftoy, 
rendered immortal as the cradle of tk 
Reformation. The excursion can be mada 
easily in one day. The time to go and re¬ 
turn, hours, and 3 or 4 hours is suffi¬ 
cient to see all the sights. We would 
give the whole route to Leipzig by Halle, 
Worlitz, and Dessau, had we not intended 
to give a return route fiom Dresden 
through Weimar, Erfurth, GoUia, and Ei¬ 
senach to Frankfort on the Main, in case 
the traveler does not wish to conUnne on 
route 12 to Vienna, Venice, etc. 

From Berlin to Wittenberg^ distance W 
miles. Fare, first class, 8 t. 7^ s. g.= 
$2 44 U. S.; time, 2 h. 15 m. 

As a general thing, we advise—if per* 
sons can afford it—the traveling in find- 
class cars. The price of second daw is 
generally one third less; in this instance, 
however, it is only a little more than ow 
half, viz., f 1 44. Travelers must ride in 
accordance with their circumstances; bn* 
do not believe people when they tell yoo 
“the second-class cars arc as ss 
first class in Germany.’* /f w iw<and 
on a warm summer’s day, a few strpog 
whiffs of garlic in a second-class car, ^ 
eight or ten persons inside of it, 
make you wish you had taken the first 
class, and been alone with your own party. 

Wittenberg contains about 12,000 inhab¬ 
itants. Hotel, Stadt London. It is a for¬ 
tified town, situated on the right honk of 
the Elbe. This towm is noted for being 
the place where Martin Lather first com- 
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menced bis war against the evils and 
abases of the Church of Rome. He was 
Professor of Philosophy and Theology in 
the University of Wittenberg, the same 
school where Shakspeare’s Hamlet stud¬ 
ied. The Sckloss Kircke is the principal 
baiMing. It was against the doors of this 
church that Lather bung up his ninety- 
five arguments against the Church of Rome, 
offering to defend them against all comers. 
In the centre of the church are two tablets 
let into the floor, pointing out the spot 
where Luther and his friend Melancthon 
lie buried. 

Martin Luther was bom 10th of Nov., 
in Eisleben, a town in Prussian Sax¬ 
ony. He was the son of a miner. He 
studied at Eisenac, begging in the mean 
hme to obtain a subsistence. A thunder¬ 
bolt having killed one of his companions 
at his side, caused him to embrace religion. 
He entered the convent of the Augustins, 
and became professor of theology in the 
University of Wittenberg. Having stud¬ 
ied the writings of John Huss, he rapidly 
acquired a taste for his opinions. The 
*ale of indulgences by the Pope furnbhed 
him an occasion to open the controvers}'. 
He published an argument in which he de¬ 
nied their efficacy. The quarrel soon be¬ 
came excited. Luther, who at first at¬ 
tacked but the abuses of the Church, now 
attacked the authority of the Pope, the be¬ 
lief in purgatory, the celibacy of the priests, 
the possession of temporal wealth, the doc¬ 
trine of transnbstantiation, and the mass. 
He married a nun named Catharine de 
Bore, by whom he had six children. He 
was excommunicated by the Pope, and 
Henry VIII. of England wrote strondy 
against him. He burnt the bulls of the 
Pope, and responded to Henry VIII. in the 
strongest terms. The duchy of Saxony, 
Denmark, and Sweden took the part of 
Luther in this quarrel. At the Diet of 
Worms he supported his opinions. The 
first Diet of Spire, held in 1626, acknowl¬ 
edged the liberty of conscience; that held 
in 1529, desiring to rescind the acknowl¬ 
edgment of the first, the Lutherans pro¬ 
ofed against it, from whence is derived 
the name of Protestants. Luther died at 
Euleben, in 1664, in the sixty-third year 
ef his age. He was a man of impetuous 
eloquence, and exercised an irresistible in- 
dnence on the multitude. His works are 


very numerous. Dossuet, in bis History 
of the Variati(>ns of the Church, has tried to 
refute his doctrines. 

In addition to the tombs of Lather and 
Melancthon in the Schlosa Kirche are the 
monuments of Frederick the Wise and John 
the Steadfast, both of whom were strong 
supporters of Luther and his doctrines. 
There is also a fine bronze statue of Fred¬ 
erick the Great. In the Market Place 
there is a Gothic temple of iron, and in it 
a bronze statue of Luther, erected in 1821, 
with this inscription in German: If it be 
the work of God, it will endure; if of man^ 
it will perish.'^ In the University build¬ 
ings, where he resided after he was mar- 
ri^ there still remains his chair, table, 
beer-jug, and two portraits of him by Cra¬ 
nach, who was a native of Wittenberg; 
also a cast of his face taken after his death. 
Many of the nobles of the earth have stood 
in this room, and left their names on the 
wall as memorials of their visit; among 
others, Peter the Great, who wrote his 
name with chalk over the door: it is now 
covered with a piece of glass to protect it 
from the touch of the curious. At the 
Stadt Kirche may be seen the font where 
Luther baptized, also some very fine pic¬ 
tures by Cranach. The present citadel 
was formerly the castle of the electors. 

The town of Wittenberg was besieged 
by the Prussians for nearly one year in 
1814, and was finally carried by storm; 
the French suffered severely in this action. 
On the place where Luther, on the 10th of 
Dec., 1520, burnt the Pope’s bull, there is 
a tree now standing inclosed by a railing. 
The ancient University was removed in 
1817, and united to that of Halle. 

From Berlin to Dresden, distance 116 
miles. Fare, 1st class, 166 s. g. = $4 07; 
time, 6 hours. 

Dresden, the capital of the kingdom of 
Saxony, is delightfully situated on both 
banks of the Elbe. It has 166,000 inhab¬ 
itants. The principal hotels are H<del de 
Belleme and Victoria Hotel, two of the best 
in Germany. This cit / has the great ad¬ 
vantage of possessing an American Club” 
at No. 22 Victoria Street, where the latest 
American papers can be found, and where 
a list is kept of aU Americans visiting 
Dresden. Secretary, Frank S. Allen, of 
New York. 

The position of this capital—^wbich dates 
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liackto a period prior to the 10th centuiy— 
is excellent, over 400 feet above the level 
of the sea, in the midst of the Saxon wines 
districts, occupying the most beautiful and 
richly-cultivated portion of the valley of 
the Ell>e. The succession of rising vine¬ 
yards, groves, meadows, gardens, and or¬ 
chards, the whole studded with beautiful 
villas, make us easily imagine the Elbe is 
the Amo, and that we are in ** La belle 
Firenze,'* and that the city itself may well 
be termed the German Florence. There 
are few capitals in Europe can compete 
with Dresden in works of art, and none in 
the value of its immense collection of pre¬ 
cious stones, curiosities, and objects of vir¬ 
tu, Dresden is divided into an old and 
new town, tlie first on the right bank of 
the river, the second on the left, and are 
connected by a noble stone bridge 1400 
feet in length and 36 in breadth. It was 
originally built with the proceeds of the 
sale of dispensations from the Pope for 
eating eggs and butter during Lent. It 
is the longest and finest stone bridge in 
Germany. On the centre pier a bronze 
crucifix has been erected to commemomte 
the destruction of the fourth pier from the 
side of the AlstacU by Marshal Davoust, to | 
facilitate his retreat in 1814, and its resto¬ 
ration the same year by the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander of Russia. There is also, half a 
mile lower down, a magnificent railroad 
bridge, built for the Prague and Leipzig 
line. It has likewise a carriage and foot 
way. It cost nearly $800,000. The new 
town is much better laid out than the old, 
and contains all the fine squares, spacious 
streets, and beautiful faubourgs. The mag¬ 
nificent Japanese palace founded by Au¬ 
gustus II. is situated in this quarter; but 
in the old town we have the /ioyal Palace^ 
the Terrace of Bruhl^ the Palace of BrvM^ 
the Court Church, the celebrated Picture- 
Gallery, the Zwinger, and other leading 
objects of curiosity. The inhabitants of 
Dresden are great lovers of the fine arts, 
and are noted for their orderly and indus¬ 
trious habits, retiring at ten o’clock and 
rising at six. 

There is no place in Germany where the 
services of a good valet de place are more | 
desirable than at Dresden. The fees for I 
examining the cariosities are so exorbi- I 
tantly high, and the times when you can 1 
see them so varied, and having to make | 
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application for tickets of admisrion days 
before you can use them, render the serv¬ 
ices of a valet de place absolutely indupens- 
able, in the absence of a courier. 

The Schlots, or royal palace, b a large, 
antique, gloomy-looking castle on the out¬ 
side ; within it is ornamented in the nsoal 
style. The throne-room is beautifully dec¬ 
orated with allegorical frescoes. Tte dif¬ 
ferent other state-rooms, library, and chap¬ 
el are all ornamented in every respect wor¬ 
thy of the occasion. The lion of the pil- 
ace, however, is the “green vaults,” a se¬ 
ries of eight rooms on the ground floor. 
The apartments were formerly hung with 
green, from whence they derive their 
name. The custodian who accomfomes 
you through the different rooms charges 
two Prussian thalers = $1 50, for one or 
six persons. More than six ore not allow¬ 
ed in the same party, and an appointment 
must be previously made, although (^en 
you maj' find the custodian disengaged. 
The origin of the immense wealth lying 
idle in the “green vaults” is easily ex¬ 
plained. The Saxon princes were former¬ 
ly the richest monarchs of Europe. Moi4 
of their wealth was derived from the Freil- 
burg silver-mines, which, previous to tbs 
discovery of America, were the richeft in 
Einrope, much of the proceeds of which 
they expended in the accumulation of jew¬ 
els and works of art. The jewels in one 
room are considered worth $15,000,0(K)! 

It is impossible to mention in detail the 
numerous w'orks of art and value in th# 
different rooms; from the first to the last 
each one is more valuable than the ooclast 
shown. One of the finest works of art in 
the first room is a statue of Charles II., in 
the character of St. George: it is cut oat 
of a piece of solid cast iron. In the sec¬ 
ond room are two horses’ heads, and a cru* 
cifix by Michael Angelo. In the third 
room there is a magnificent chimncy-piect 
of Dresden china, ornamented with jffo* 
cious stones, beautiful Florentine mcwaics, 
etc. The fourth room contains the gold 
and silver plate used at the emperor's ban¬ 
quets, and furnished by the Electors of 
Saxony. In the fifth room are some speci¬ 
mens of rock crystal, and numerous 
tique gems. The lion of the fifth room ii 
an immense pearl, arranged to represent 
the court dwarf of the King of Spain, and 
is as large as a hen’s egg. There are al» 
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tome besutiful wood carvings here. In 
the sixth is kept the magnificent regalia 
used at the coronation of Frederick Augus¬ 
tas II., king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony. In the eighth room the senses 
are bewildered by the splendor of its con¬ 
tents : diamonds, crowns, sceptres, chains, 
and collars; orders of the Garter, Golden 
Fleece, and Polish Eagle; coat buttons—di- 
ainonds of the purest water, weighing from 
40 to 50 carats. The whole gala dress of 
the Elector of Saxony, consisting of his 
coat buttons, vest buttons, epaulette but¬ 
tons, sword-hUt, scabbard, and collar, all 
diamonds; there are several magnificent 
rings, two of which belonged to Martin 
Luther. One of the greatest curiosities in 
this room is “the Court of the Great Mo- 
gnl,” by Dinglinger, jeweler to the court 
of Dresden. There are 138 figures, made 
of pure gold enameled, all of them carved 
in the most finished and delicate manner. 
The artist was employed six years on 
this gem. Its cost was about 60,000 tha¬ 
lers, equaling $45,000. 

The PicUtre-GaUery ,—By all means buy 
a catalogue. They are printed in French, 
price 75 cents. TMs gallery is open to the 
public on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday; on other days a fee of 25 cents 
will open the doors. 

The conquerors of Dresden at all times 
have paid the highest respect to its pic- 
ture-gaUery. When Frederick the Great 
bombarded Dresden, battered down its 
churches, and laid its streets in ruins, be 
ordered his artillery to keep clear of the 
pictnre-gallery; and although he entered 
the city as a conqueror, levied his contri¬ 
butions, and superintended the govern¬ 
ment, be desired permission of the con¬ 
quered Electress to visit the picture-gal¬ 
lery ; and although Napoleon carried away 
the gems of art from every leading gallery 
in Germany and Italy, he treated Dresden 
with so much consideration that not one of 
her pictures made the journey to Paris. 

Chief among the gems of this gallery is 
the Madimna di Sitn JSitio by Raphael^ con¬ 
sidered one of his best works. It was 
named after Pope Sixtus, whose portrait 
is here given, gazing with reverence and 
awe at the Madonna, who is soaring up to 
heaven with the infant Jesus in her arms. 
On the other side of the picture is the 
matchless figure of St Barbara kneeling. 
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At the bottom are two angel boys gazing 
upon the Madonna, intelligence and devo¬ 
tion beaming in their faces. This picture 
cost $40,000. It was purchased by Au¬ 
gustus III. from the Duke of Modena’s 
collection. A separate room is set apart 
for its exhibition. The masterpiece of 
Holbein has also a separate room devoted 
to it. This is also a Madonna. The Bur¬ 
gomaster of Basle, whose child is dying, is 
praying that the Virgin will cure him. 
She hM lain down the infant Christ, and 
taken the sick child in her arms. The 
burgomaster is accompanied by his family. 

In this galleiy wo have five of Cor¬ 
reggio’s best works. This artist is con- 
I sidered as having no superior in original¬ 
ity', conception, and arrangement of color. 
Chief among his works is the world-re¬ 
nowned picture of the Yir^ and the In¬ 
fant Christ in the Manger. It has been 
engraved in every style, and every picture- 
dealer has seen copies of it. The celestial 
child is lying on the straw, emitting a su¬ 
pernatural light. The Virgin-mother bend¬ 
ing over the infant undazzled, while her 
companion is shading her face with her 
hand, unable to endure the.dazzling light. 
Wilkie says, “The matchless beauty of the 
Virgin and Child, the group of angels over¬ 
head, the daybreak in the sky, and the 
whole arrangement of light and shadow, 
give it the right to be considered, in con¬ 
ception at least, the greatest of his works.” 
The other works of Correggio Are, “ The 
Virgin and Child with St. George,” the 
portrait of his physician, “The Virgin and 
Child with St. Francis,” and his “Recum¬ 
bent Magdalen.” Wilkie, in speaking of 
this last, says, “ It is in its pristine condi¬ 
tion, almost as left by the master, without 
even varnish. The head, neck, and arms 
are beautiful; the face and right arm one 
of the finest pieces of painting I have wit¬ 
nessed.” This is a small picture, about 
14 by 18 inches, but it is the “lion” of 
the apartment where it is hung. It is 
placed on hinges, that it may be viewed 
by all lights. 

Among the other leading pictures ore 
the “Christo della Moneta,” or Tribute- 
money, by Titian; a reclining Venus by 
the same; also a portrait of his mistress: 
St. Cecilia, by Carlo Dolce, his master¬ 
piece. There are several pictures by Paul 
Veronese in his best styl^ among whlbb 
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are his Adoration of the Wise Men, Mar- I 
rUge in Cana, Finding of Bloses, etc. By 
Rubens, we here see his Boar Hunt, Judg¬ 
ment of Paris, and his Garden of Love. 
There are several pieces by Rembrandt, 
chief of which are his Entombment of 
Christ, and his own portrait with his wife 
sitting on his knee. By Vandyke we have 
several of bis most finished portraits: a 
portrait of old Parr at the age of 161; por¬ 
traits of Charles I. and his queen, Charles 
II., James II., and others. By Guido, a 
Bacchus and Child. There are nearly 400 
paintings by different Italian masters. 

In the works of the later German and 
Flemish masters this gallery is extremely 
rich. It contains, in addition to those art¬ 
ists already mentioned, magnificent speci¬ 
mens of Hans Holbein the younger, Ruys- 
dale, and Wouvermans. Of the French 
school there are several paintings by 
Claude: one of the best^jis his Flight 
into Egypt. Some fine specimens by Pous¬ 
sin and others. There are a largo num¬ 
ber of Wouvermans’ paintings in this gal¬ 
lery—over fifty—chief of which is his 
Horse-market. 

Among the collection of crayon draw¬ 
ings is one by Liotard of “La Bello Cboco- 
latibre.” She was a waitress or barmaid 
in Vienna, celebrated for her beauty, and 
married into a noble family of Austria. 
One of the most complete collections of 
engravings to be found in Europe is to be 
seen in the Dresden galleiy—over 1000 
framed and 300,000 in portfolios. A fee 
of three Prussian thalers will gain you ac¬ 
cess to these gems of art at all times. Be¬ 
neath the gallery of pictures there is a fine 
collection of plater casts of the most fa¬ 
mous statues, made under the superintend¬ 
ence of Raphael Mengs. 

The Ztdnger was originally intended as 
the vestibuld of a new palace, which Au¬ 
gustus II. intended to erect in the early 
part of the 18th century, but was never 
carried farther. It is a fine group of 
buildings surrounded by an inclosure plant¬ 
ed with orange-trees, and forming an ele¬ 
gant promenade, much frequented by the 
citizens. The Zwinger contains the Arm¬ 
ory, which is considered second only to 
that of Vienna, and the Museum of Natu¬ 
ral History. 

Our space will not permit our giving 
any detailed account of what ma}' Ira seen 
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in this MUUmy Museum, It outstrips all 
others in the variety and quantity of tU 
offensive and defensive weapons; in iti 
accoutrements of the toumanient; the rkb- 
ness and skill evinced in the decoration of 
the armor and trappings both of man and 
horse; and the relics it possesses of the 
greatest warriors of different ages. Among 
the relics are the robes worn by Augustas 
II., surnamed “ Strong,” at his coronatioa 
as King of Poland; the horse-shoe whkh 
he broke with his fingers; his cuiiasi, 
weighing 100 lbs., and his iron cap, 26 
lbs. He is said to have lifted a trampd- 
er in full armor, and held him aloft in tho 
palm of his band; to have twisted the iron 
banister of a stair into a rope; to have 
made love to a coy beauty by presenting 
in one hand a bag of gold, and breaking 
with the other the horse-shoe romitioirad 
above. Judging from the great weight of 
his armor and weapons, he roust have been 
a man of giant strength. There is also a 
saddle of Napoleon’s, his boots worn attbt 
battle of Dresden, and the shoes wean d 
his coronation. 

In one of the rooms is a Turkish tent, 
with all its furniture, taken from the Toihs 
at the siege of Vienna; also the amor 
worn by John Sobieski at the same si^ 
the pistols worn by Charles XII. of Swe¬ 
den on the day of his death, on the battle¬ 
field at Frederickshal. Some of the tilt- 
ing-suits worn at the tournament weigh 
over 200 pounds. In the Gallery of Tourn¬ 
ament there are some splendid suits of s^ 
mor both for man and horse. One of the 
finest here was a present from PbHiplw 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy, to the Elector eS 
Saxony. Philippe Emanuel was one of 
the ancestors of Victor Emanuel, king of 
United Italy. In a cabinet presented to 
Luther by John Frederick, one of the elect¬ 
ors of Saxony, are numerous relics of the 
great reformer. 

A whole day may be well spent in «• 
amining the many very interesting relks 
to be seen here. The gallery is open to 
the public certain days in the week; w 
other days it is only to be seen by tick^, 
price 2 thalers, which is good for six pa- 
sons. 

The Museum of NaJtujral ffistorjf^ in the 
lower story of the Zwinger, is open from 11 
to 1; at other times a fee of 2 thalers will 
gain admission for six persons. There 
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■re some curioiia Bpecimens of minerals 
aad fossil remains here. 

Nearly adjoinin^^ one of the wings of 
the Zwinger stood the Grand Opera^ouae^ 
capable of accommodating 8000 persons. 
It was one of the finest houses in Ger- 
maar, and was used alternate nights for 
opera and drama. It was burned in the 
lister of 1869. Near to the latter is the 
Catholic Church, profusely decorated in 
the lulian style. It contains a fine or¬ 
gan, and its music is celebrated through¬ 
out Germany. It has an altar-piece by 
Baphael Mengs. It is attended by the 
royal fiunily, and is connected with the 
palace by a bridge thrown over the 
street. 

TTie Frtiueukircke^ or Church of Our 
Lady, is a beautiful stone edifice. It is 
ataated in the New Market, adorned with 
a cupola 388 feet high. It is constructed 
after the model of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

The Japanese. Palace is situated on the 
right bank of the Elbe, in the new town. 
It is suntranded by gardens, used by the 
public for a promenade. It was founded 
by Augustus the Strong, and derived its 
lome from its Japanese decorations. It 
was intended as a summer palace for the 
Kketor. The palace is now used as a 
mnsenm, and contains a collection of Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese porcelain, a library, and 
raueum of antiquities, llie library is 
reiy rich in valuable relics, among which 
is a coUectiofi of portraits of princes and 
princesses of the 17th century; they are 
beautifully colored, and are bonnd in 19 
voUmies. The collection was made by 
Augustus the Strong. Dr. Faustus’ Con** 
joring Book is also here; volumes filled 
with miniatures and autograph letters of 
the most celebrated men and women of the 
and 16th centuries. The specimens 
of china amount to over 60,000 pieces, and 
fin 20 rooms. 

One of the handsomest caf&s in Dres¬ 
den is Ualbig’s ** Italian Village,” or 
aioM Palaces it is situated near the old 
bridge. 

Nw the end of the New Bridge there is 
u very fine equestrian statne of Augustus 
the Strong, 'fihere is also a statne of 
Frederick Augustus in the centre of the 
Zwinger, and one of the Elector Maurice 
opposite the Arsenal. 

A shod diBtanee from Dresden, and near 


the village of Racknitz, is the monument 
erected to Jean Victor Moreau, who was 
shot in the legs by a cannon ball at the 
battle of Dresden. His legs were ampu¬ 
tated by Sir James Wylie. He was in the 
service of Alexander, emperor of Russia, 
and was, at the moment he was shot, recon- 
noitering the movements of the French 
army. The monument consists of a gran¬ 
ite block surmounted by a helmet; under 
this his legs are buried; his body was 
conve^'ed to St. Petersburg, where, in the 
Catholic church of that city, you may see 
a marble slab which recounts the brilliant 
deeds and unfortunate end of the hero of 
Hohenlinden. 

The capital of Saxony and residence of 
the court is becoming one of the most fash¬ 
ionable winter residences for Americans in 
Europe. In addition to its rich collections 
of works of art, its multiplicity of men of 
learning and talent, its splendid opera, its 
advantages for education, its select and 
elegant society, its healthy and bracing 
climate—-(a monument has been erected 
to commemorate the fact that the cholera 
has never visited this capital)—it is one of 
the most economical capitals in Europe. 
Its court is as renowned to-day for its ele¬ 
gant selectness as it has been in past ages 
for its wealth and encouragement of the 
fine arts. 

The Grasser Garten is one of the great¬ 
est charms of Dresden: its avenues for 
rides, drives, and promenades are perfect¬ 
ly lovely, with daily open-air concerts. 
Adjoining is one of the finest zoological 
gardens in Germany. 

Connected with the consulate is the 
American banking-house of Robert Tbode 
& Co., a firm well known to all Ameri¬ 
can travelers, and deserving to be recom¬ 
mended in every respect: they keep regis¬ 
ters of Americans, and have fine reading- 
rooms. 

Among the specialties of Saxony manu- 
Ikcture is that of damask table-linen and 
sheeting wove to order, with your mono¬ 
gram, crest, or coat-of-arms. Mr. Joseph 
Meyer, 15 New Market Street, is the prin¬ 
cipal manufacturer; he also has a large 
supply of dress goods and clothing. 

The excursions in the vicinity of Dres¬ 
den are numerous, conspicuous among 
which is that to the Saxon SwitzerUmd — 
why called Switzerland We hardly know, 
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as the teener}’ of the two countries is en« 
tiroly different. The River EU)e flows 
through the centre of this beautiful coun¬ 
try ; and we advise all persons visiting 
Dresden during the summer months to 
make excursions to PilnUz^ Bnstei^ Otto~ 
wedder Grundy KOniffstein^ KuhstaU, and 
Wtnterberff, 

Good walkers can “ do” most of these 
delightful places in two days, and much 
may bo seen in one, with very little walk- 
in;^. If the traveler has no courier, a vald 
de place had better be taken from Dresden. 

The railroad and carriages hod better be 
taken as far as Schandau, and return by 
boat to Dresden. 

Or make the different excursions on dif¬ 
ferent days. For instance, by rail to Pdt- 
scha, which is the station for the Basiei; 
by rail to Koniffstein, which is the staUon 
for that fortress; and to Krippen, which is 
the station for Schandau and Kuhstall. 

Guides may be found at the different 
stations. The usual fare is one thaler per 
day. Horses, ponies, and donkeys may bo 
hired at the different stations; also cham 
a porteurs for ladies who can not ride. 
Boats may also be hired along the banks 
of the Elbe. 

The cars start from the old town (Alt- 
stadt), and, after passing the Great Garden, 
the town of Pima, al)ove which stands the 
castle of Sonnenstfinj we arrive at PilnUz^ 
the summer residence of the king. The 
palace, which is modem, having been erect¬ 
ed in 1818, contains some very fine frescoes 
by Vogel. The conservatories, gardens, 
and pleasure-grounds are ver}’ fine. 

At Potscha wo cross the Hbe by ferry 
to visit the Bastei^ the name given to one 
of the most singular docks in Europe, from 
the top of which (600 feet above the river 
which sweeps round its base) one of the 
most lovely views may bo had. Along the 
banks of the river, and over the plain, huge 
columnar masses start up, even to a height 
of 1200 feet; conspicuous among these are 
the hills of Konigstein and Lilienslein. The 
first is a virgin fortress, and has never yet 
been taken by man. Here, for ages, in 
time of war, the treasures of the Green 
Vaults in Dresden are stored by their Sax¬ 
on monarchs, and cases are alwa 3 rs ready i 
at hand to store them in. Napoleon tried 
to batter this fort from its neighbor Lilien- 
stein, but without effect. Two years’ pro- i 


visions for one thousand men can be stored 
here, and water is drawn from a wl^ll cut 
in the rock over COO feet deep. Make the 
ascent by all means; the view from the 
top is nowhere surpassed. 

The natural obelisk of Lilienstehi sur¬ 
passes its opposite neighlKnr in hei.:ht hr 
160 feet, and is the highest of these isolated 
mountains. It is accessible by means of 
ladders and paths cut in the rock. 

From the Bastei to Schandau there is a 
carriage-road, from whence an excursion 
should be made to Kuhstall (Cow’s TaO), 
which is six miles distant. This is a most 
singular cave or arch cut in the solid reck. 
800 feet above the sea, where many persons 
have taken refuge in stormy tim^. 

Travelers not wishing to proceed fiuther 
on Route 12, or to Vienna, will find the fol¬ 
lowing route the most advantageous retun* 
ing to the Rhine or Paris. 

ROUTE No. 15. 

From Dresden to Frankfort <m the i/bu, 
by I^pziy, Weimar^ Frfarz. Gotha^ Eise* 
nachy CoMidy Friedberpy distance 880 miles. 

From Dresden to Leipzigy distance 72 m. 
Fare, first class, 3 thalers=t2 25; time, Sf 
hours. 

Nearly 10 miles from Dresden we pass 
the Niederau station, four miles from which 
is the town of Meisseny celebrated for its 
porcelain manufactory, where the Dresden 
china is made. It contains a population of 
8000 inhabitants. Above the town, sit- 
uated on a rock, is the castle where for¬ 
merly the government factory for Dres¬ 
den china was situated. Part is now 
hsed as a state prison, and the factory is 
half a mile fkrther up the Elbe. Pmre- 
lain w'as originally brought from China, 
from which it was named, and was first 
made in Europe in the 16th century at thb 
place. It is said to have been first manu¬ 
factured by one Botticher, a native of 
Plauen, an alchymist of the 16th centary, 
who accidentally discovered the art of mak¬ 
ing it in the course of his search for the 
philosopher's stone. During tha “ Seven 
Years’ War” this establishment was near¬ 
ly mined, Frederick the Great having car¬ 
ried off its workmen, medals, and ardiives. 
The ware now manufttetnred does not equal 
that of the time when the factory was car¬ 
ried on by the Saxon kings. Near tha 
manufactory is the Cathedral^ which coo- 
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tains some very fine paintings, also the ' 
U)fnl» of the early Saxon princes. 

Meissen is the terminus of the mammoth 
tnanel, twenty>foar miles long, being made 
for the purpose of draining the Friedberg 
filrer-mines, which have been for ages the 
source of Saxon wealth. 

Leipzig has 91,000 inhabitants. The 
principal hotel is the de iihcsse, most 
admirably managed. Carriages are sent 
to (he d^pot by the different hotels; fare, 
12f cents. . Leipzig is the second city in 
Saxony, and one of the most indastrions 
and commercial cities in Europe. It stands 
on a fertile plain near the right bank of the 
Birer Elster. The traveler should, the 
firrt thing he does, ascend the tower of the 
Pknsenbarg. from whence a magnificent 
view of the ci^, country, and whole of the 
Qcld of the celebrated tmttle may be ob¬ 
tained. 

Leipzig, although a place of great his> 
torical celebrity nnd commercial import¬ 
ance, has but little to detain the traveler 
except daring its three fairs, which are held 
here annually, one beginning on New- 
YcaFs day, the other beginning on the first 
Sunday after Michaelmas, and the last and 
mort important beginning the second Sun¬ 
day aft^ Easter. During these seasons 
die town is very gay. Strangers are here 
from all parts of the world: Turks and 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, Armenians, Per- 
rians, Americans, and Hindoos. While 
the fiairs last the hotels charge doable their 
usual price, and there are generally as 
many staangers in the city as its popula- 
tbn amounts to. The money transactions 
often amount to 80 million dollars. Leip¬ 
zig is the centre of the German book-trade, 
whfl^ to the number of between six and 
seven hnndred, meet here annually to 
balance their accounts, and their sales ; 
often amount to two million dollars year¬ 
ly. Nearly every bookseller or publisher 
in Germany has an agency here. There 
are about 130 ddpots for books, 15 steam- 
presses, and 200 hand-presses. The pub- 
lUbers have an Exchange of their own, 
called the Buchhandkr Borse, where they 
transact nil their business. 

Leipzig is the seat of a University which 
possesses, a distinguished reputation, and 
has numerous literary and scientific cs- 
toWishments. The city was of early ori¬ 
gin, and has often been noted in connec¬ 


tion with the events of modem history. 
Its University was founded in the early 
part of the 15th centur}% and has nearly 
1000 students: it is very finely decorated 
with statues and bas-reliefs. Gdthe studied 
at this University, and one of the lions’* 
of the place is Auerbach’s cellar, where he 
laid one of his scenes in the tragedy of 
Faust. In this cellar Mephistopheles sup¬ 
plied the drunken students with wine from 
gimlet-holes bored in the table. Here it 
was Dr. Faustus performed bis feats. In 
this cellar Gdthe himself held his midnight 
orgies when a student at the Universit}'. 

On one side of the picturesque market¬ 
place U the Rathhaui or town ball, former¬ 
ly the residence of the princes of Saxony. 
Marshal Schwarzenherg, general of the al¬ 
lied army, died in it It was occupied by 
Napoleon during the battle of Leipzig. 
This battle was the most famous occur¬ 
rence in the annals of the town, when Na¬ 
poleon was defeated by the combined arm¬ 
ies of Austria, Russia, and Prussia in 1813, 
after three days’ contest, which was de¬ 
servedly designated ** The BatUe of Na¬ 
tions.” It was fought on the 16th, 17th, 
IStb, and 19th of October. Napoleon’s 
army amounted to 170,000, and the allied 
forces to 300,000. Napoleon left Leipzig 
minus 80,000 men; the loss of the allies 
was about 50,000. 

In the garden of M. Gerard is a tomb¬ 
stone erected to the memory of the brave 
Pole Poniatowski, who was drowned in 
attempting to swim bis horse across the 
Elster. He bad been partially instru¬ 
mental in preventing the capture of Napo¬ 
leon by covering his retreat; had had bis 
horse shot under him, and was seriously 
wounded. The stream was so filled with 
the dead and dying men and horses that 
the miserable steed on which he was 
monnted was unable to push his way 
I through, and horse and rider both sank. 
The brave Macdonald crossed at the same 
place, and was saved. There is a model 
I of Thorwaldsen’s statue of him here. 
There are two other monuments erected 
here in connection with the battle, one 
where the three allied sovereigns met, 
and another to the memory of Marshal 
Schwarzenherg. The walks and gardens 
round the city walls are very interesting, 
and the park of RoeetUhnl is much fre¬ 
quented during the summer months, to 
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listen to the free concerts given in the 
caf6s. 

Leipzig has a large wool-market, which 
is held here in May; it also has extensive 
manufactures in silken fabrics, hosiery, 
leather, and oil>cloths, playing-cards, to¬ 
bacco, gold and silver articles, snuff, choco¬ 
late, liquors, and musical instruments, with 
numerous printing, engraving, and wool¬ 
spinning establishments. In the publish¬ 
ers’ catalogue issued during the fair, there 
are often from 4000 to 5000 new books an¬ 
nounced. 

An excursion might bo made to the res¬ 
idence of Baron Speck, five miles from the 
city. His gallery contains some very fine 
paintings; among them is a Madonna and 
Child by Murillo. 

There is a collection of pictures in the 
Stadliche Museum well worth seeing; also 
a museum of natural history and anatomy. 
Opposite this a new theatre has recently 
been erected. 

From Leipzig to Weimar^ distance 53 
miles. Fare, first class, 99 s. g.=$2 50, 
very dear; second class, $1 50. 

About ^ miles from Leipzig we pass 
the town of Weissenfels^ containing about 
11,000 inhabitants. Napoleon slept here 
the night after the battle of Leipzig. On 
the height above the town is the CoMtle, 
which was formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Weissenfels. It is rendered more 
famous from the fact that Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, king of Sweden, was brought here 
from the battle of Lutzen, where he was 
killed in 1633. He was embalmed in a 
room in the castle, and his blood is still 
shown on the wall. His heart, which, it is 
said, weighed one pound and two ounces, 
was conve 3 'ed to Stockholm b}' his widow¬ 
ed queen. 

Weimar ,—^This charming town is situ¬ 
ated on the Ilm, in the midst of beautiful 
groves and handsome grounds; its popula¬ 
tion is 15,000. Principal hotels are Fus- 
tischer Hof and H, Erhprvm, There are 
few things here to detain the traveler any 
length of time. It possesses, however, a 
great interest as the residence of some of 
the moat distinguished literary men of 
German}', drawn thither by the enlighten¬ 
ed patronage of the grand-tlukc. Among 
the great names thus connected with it are 
those of Schiller, Gothe, Herder, and Wic- 
land. Weimar has no trade or manufac- 
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tores of any importance, but its liteniy 
and scientific establishments surpass tbc»« 
of places of much larger size and vaAly . 
greater commercial importance. It vas 
formerl}' called the Athene of Germany; its 
groves alone certainly rendnd one of the 
academic groves of emevtsA Athens (tboe 
are no groves there now, nor any shade save 
that produced by stunted mildewed olive- 
trees). 

The sights to be seen are the Grand-diKil 
Pala(x^ which is a handsome structuie; it 
contains some fine modem frescoes, illos- 
trating the works of Weimar’s greatest 
poets. In one of the rooms is kept the ar¬ 
mor and one of the thumbs of the Grand- 
Duke Bernard, one of the Protestant lead- i 
ersin the “Thirty Years’War.” Hisbody 
is buried in the StadJardte, Adjacent . 
to the palace is the Public Librwy, whidi • 
contains busts of Gothe, Schiller, Hcnler, 
and Weiland, also numerous relics of Lo- ^ 
ther and others. The Stad/kirebe coo- . 
tains a fine painting by Lucas Cranachi 
it represents the Crucifixion, and is con¬ 
sidered one of his very best works. In 
front of the church stands a bronze statue 
of Herder, by Schiller. The interior of 
the church contains his remains. Thii 
church was also the burial-place for the 
members of the ducal family. Godie’s 
hcusc, in which he lived and died, is showi ^ 
to the public every Friday. It is situated j 
in the Gdthe-platz, and remains just as be | 
left it in 1832. Some of his fhmitnre is 
preserved with religions care, especiaUy a 
common deal table at which he wr^ 
which also belonged to Schiller, making it 
doubl}' valuable. 

Out of the town is the Hew Churek-yard, 
which contains the present grand-ducal 
burial-vault. Here repose the bodies of 
the poets Gdthe and Schiller. Here also 
lies the body of their friend and patroo, 
the late grand-duke. It was his desire 
that the poets should He on either side of 
him, but courtly etiquette forbade the 
proximity. This church-yard is a swert 
place to visit on a bright summer’s morn¬ 
ing, the air made fragrant b}' the opening 
rose-buds, and all nature still with the ex¬ 
ception of the musical warbling of the 
birds and the humming of the bees. Some 
of the monuments are perfect gems of art. 
Here may be seen an admirable arrange¬ 
ment to prevent the accident of prematori 
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burial in cases of sospended animation. 
In a dark chamber, lighted with a small 
lamp, the body lies in a coffin; in its fin¬ 
gers are placed strings, which communi¬ 
cate with an alarm-clock; the least pulsa¬ 
tion of the corpse will ring the bell in an 
adjoining chamber, where a person is placed 
to watch, when medical attendance is at 
once supplied. There have been several 
cases wliCTe persons supposed to be dead 
were thus saved from premature interment. 

About twelve miles southeast of Wie- 
mar is the town of Jmo, famous as the 
scene of one of Napoleon’s greatest victo¬ 
ries o>*er the Prussians in 1806. It p<»- 
•csscs a celebrated University, which has 
nombered some of the most eminent men 
of the present and preceding centuries 
among its professors. 

From Weimar to Erfurt^ distance 13 m. 
Fare, 2G s. g.; time, 40 mhintes. 

Erfurt^ finely situated on the Gera. 
Population 41,760. Hotels are H, Zum 
Kaiter and IJ, Silber. This is an old and 
well-built town, strongly fortified, and of 
considerable commercial importance. The 
principal edifice is the Cathedral^ which 
dates from the 12th century. It possess¬ 
es a famous bell, called Crosse Susarmaj 
weighing 275 cwt. The church contains 
some pictures and very fine monuments. 
The painted glass is also very good. The 
leading object of interest, however, in the 
town is the orphan as 3 dum, occupying the 
Augustine convent, of which Luther was 
a merol)er. One of the apartments con¬ 
tains his Bible, portrait, and other relics. 
The two churches, Predi^rkirche and Bar- 
fusserkirche, are well worth a vl«it. The 
University, established here in 1892, was 
abolished in 1816. It has now a Prot¬ 
estant and Roman Catholic school, gym¬ 
nasia, a normal school, an academy^ of 
sciences, a museum, botanical gardens, 
and a public library of 20,000 volumes. 
It has extensive manufactories of woolen 
and cotton cloths, shoes, leather, and vin- 
^r. From 1607 to 1813 it was occupied 
ly the French; and in 1808 the memora¬ 
ble interview between Napoleon and Alex¬ 
ander, emperor of Russia, here took place. 
It was restored to Prussia in 1814. 

From Erfurt to Cotka, distance 16 m. 
Fare, first class, 82 s. g. ^ time, 48 minutes. 

Gotha^ which, conjointly with Coburg, 
is the residence cf the sovereign prince of 


the Duchy of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, is beau¬ 
tifully situated on the declivity of a hill, 
the summit of which is crowned by the 
palace of Freidenstein. It contains a pop* 
ulation of 19,000 inhabitants. Principal 
hotels are II, Der Mohr and Beutscher 
Hof, This capital has become familiar to 
American ears from the relationship e?&> 
isting between its reigning sovereign and 
England’s mistress—the duke’s younger 
brother, the late Prince Albert, having 
married Queen Victoria. 

Nature and art have made this city as 
fair a capital in miniature as can well be 
imagined. It is one of the best laid out 
and best built towns in Germany, and sur¬ 
rounded by handsome boulevards, which 
replace its ancient fortifications. The sit¬ 
uation b beautiful, and the climate exceed- 
ingl}' healthy. The scenery around it is 
varied, pleasing, romantic, and interesting. 
Within, all the literary, religious, and sci¬ 
entific institutions, such as museums of 
natural hbtory and the fine arts, Japanese 
and Chinese museum, picture-galleries, 
seven churches, a large number of chari¬ 
table institutions, such as orphan and lu¬ 
natic as^dumsy institutions for the improve¬ 
ment of neglected children, and others 
which distinguish larger cities, are to bo 
met with, as well as all the amusements, 
and all the arrangements for convenience 
and comfort, and for cheapness of living, 
which are generally found only in first- 
class cities. 

The palace of Friedenstein, which con¬ 
tains the picturt-gaUery and museums, is 
open to the public on Tuesday and Friday 
gratb, and on other days the fee is one 
thaler. In the picture-gallery there are 
several fine paintings by Rembrandt, Ru¬ 
bens, Van Eyck, Holbein, and Van der 
Heist. In the Kunstkammer are many 
valuable relics, among others the swords of 
Charlemagne and John Sobieski, a ptayer- 
book of James I., and a ring of Mary Stu¬ 
art. The library, Japanese and Chinese 
museums, and museums of natural histo¬ 
ry, are all in the same building. The col¬ 
lection of medals and coins b considered 
one of the first in Europe. 

The Almanach de Gotha is the title of 
a small book published here, which gives 
you the pedigree of all the crowned heads 
in Europe. Gotha has a large manufac¬ 
tory of porcelain, and does considerable 
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Irade in linen, woolen, and cotton fabrics. 
Among other branches of its trade is that 
of Gotha sausftfffs, which are very fine, and 
are sent to all parts of Germany. It also 
does a large business in lacquered ware of 
all kinds. 

From Gotha to Eisenach, distance 19 m. 
Fare, first class, 35 s. g.; time, 45 minutes. 

Eisenach, the capital of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, is situated at the confluence of 
the Nessa and Horsel, and contaips 13,000 
inhabitants. It was formerly one of the 
most flourishing manufacturing towns be¬ 
tween Leipzig and Frankfort. Its hotels 
are II. Rautenkranz and H. HaJlbe Mond. 
It is the principal town in the Thnringian 
forest, and has been rendered famous from 
the fact of Martin Luther being detain^ 
a prisoner in its Castle of Wartburg, which 
is situated about 1^ miles south of the town. 

On the 4th of March, 1521, as Luther 
was returning to his home from the Diet 
of Worms, where, in defiance of all threats 
and the Pope's excommunication, he had 
boldly proclaimed the Protestant religion, 
as ho was entering the borders of the 
wood, his party was attacked by a body of 
anoed knights and dispersed; he alone 
was made prisoner. He was conducted to 
the castle of Wartburg, where ho discov¬ 
ered the whole affair was managed by the 
order of his friend the Elector of Saxony, 
who was present at the Diet when he left. 
Although the Emperor Charles V. had giv¬ 
en Luther assurance of safe-conduct, a de¬ 
cree for his arrest was instantly sent after 
him, and his sentence of death decided on. 
The Elector’s band reached him before the 
warrant of arrest, and he was carried in 
secret to Wartimrgy where he remained for 
ten months. He cultivated mustaches, 
and passed at the castle for a young noble¬ 
man, thus screened by the friendly Elect¬ 
or of Saxony until the first fury of the 
storm had passed. The chamber which 
Luther occupied in the castle contains his ! 
portrait and that of his father and mother. I 
This room was the scene of his conflict | 
with Satan. There is an absurd story told 
and believed that the Evil One appeared 
before him gnashing his teeth and threat¬ 
ening him with vengeance, whereupon La¬ 
ther, who had defeated his foes with pen I 
and ink, thought he would try the ink ! 
aUme On the devil and, seizing the ink- 
stand, he hurled it with all his power at 
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I the head of his Satanic majesty, hitting his 
j — imagination and the wall, making a 
greater impression on the latter than Sa¬ 
tan did on the former. The hole in the 
wall is now shown to the traveler. 

In another part of the castle is tbe pic¬ 
ture of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, for¬ 
merly a resident of Wartburg, whose hus¬ 
band was as hard-hearted as she was kind 
and charitable to the poor. On one occa¬ 
sion, when she had her apron filled with 
food which she was about to bestow on tbe 
hungry, her husband caught her in the 
act, and, demanding what she had in her 
apron, she replied, “ Flowers,” when, think¬ 
ing to detect her in a falsehood, be tore 
open her apron, when, lo and behold! tbe 
bread and cheese were transformed into 
roses and lilies. She stands in tbe ;ac- 
ture as if trembling for fear they will 
change again. In another part of the cat¬ 
tle are some beautiful suits of armor; con¬ 
spicuous among these is that of the rob¬ 
ber-knight Kunz, of Kaufungen, who was 
of gigantic stature. He was beheaded at 
Friedburg for kidnapping two young Sax¬ 
on princes; also that of the Connftable 
de Bourbon, who was slain while taking 
Rome by assault; and those of tbe two 
Saxon princesses, Agnes and Kunegunde. 

From Eisenach to Cassel, distance 66 m. 
Fare, first class, 103 s. g.; time, 4 h. 25 m. 

Cassei, tbe capital of the Electorate of 
Hesse-Cassel and residence of tbe Elector, 
is beautifull}* situated on both sides of the 
Fulda. It contains a population of about 
41,587. Principal hotels arc H. Komg wn 
Prevssen, Romischer Kaiser, and RusdsdUr 
Hof. The first-named is a very fine house, 
situated in the Konig’s Plata. In the 
middle of the Friedrich Plata, the largest 
square in any German town, stands a stat¬ 
ue of the Elector Frederick, whose memory 
is universally detested by all freemen of 
tbe Western World. He it was who hired 
his bloodthirsty soldiers to the King rf 
England to crush the rising growth of our 
young republic. Cassei is divided into 
the Old and New towns, the former of 
which, close to the river's banks, consirts of 
narrow and dirt}’ streets; the latter con¬ 
tains the Elector’s palace and many otbtf 
public edifices, with several fine squares. 
The Museum, which is situated on Fried¬ 
rich's Platz, next to the Elector's palace, 
b the finest building in CasseL It con- 
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tains a library of 80,000 volumes and a 
cabinet of curiosities. Among the latter 
are several antiquities from Herculaneum, 
busts of Napoleon and his son, the young 
King of Rome, by Canova, several very fine 
anfiqae statues purchased from the Pope, 
among which are a Minerva and a bronze 
head of Mars. The antique bronze figure 
of Victory is the lion of the collection. 
There are also some fine agates, from 3 to 
4 feet long, from the Marburg mines. The 
fee for a single person is 1 thaler, and 2 for 
a party. The picture-gallery in the Bel- 
videre contains some very fine pictures. 
They are principally of the Dutch school, 
Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Teniers. There 
is i very fine cattle-piece by Paul Potter, 
and a portrait by Titian. The gallery is 
open to the public from 10 to 12 on Wednes¬ 
days ; at other times the fee is 1 thaler. 

A little below the Friedrichs Platz, in 
the old town, is the Kattenburg^ a largo un¬ 
finished palace, begun upon the site of the 
old electoral palace destroyed by fire in j 
1811. Work on it was suspended on ac- 
connt of the death of the Elector who com¬ 
menced it. It is DOW covered with moss 
snd weeds. 

Cassel has eight churches, seven Prot- 
«<tsnt and one Jewish. The principal is 
the church of St. Martin: it is the barial- 
pUce of the n> 3 '’al family. Its educational 
uid charitable institutions are very nu- 
meront; among the latter is the WUhdms 
where a large number of poor are 
not only provided for, but taught different 
tmdes. In the Augatien^ or public gar¬ 
den, is situated the Marble Bath, a very 
elalKffate apartment, filled with statues 
vid bas-reliefs, not of the most delicate | 
character. Close to this is the orangery. 
^Msel possesses few manufactures, com- 
P^mtivdy speaking: the principal are 
■woolen, silk, and cotton fabrics, snuff, play¬ 
ing-cards, and chemical products. It has 
two fairs annually. 

A straight and handsome road, shaded 
I 7 na avenue of limes three miles long, 
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leads to WUhelmshohej the Versailles of 
Germany, and summer residence of the 
Elector. B 3 ' no means quit Cassel with¬ 
out visiting this beautiful spot. The wa¬ 
ters play every Wednesda}’ and Sunday 
afternoon. The highest fountain on the 
Continent is here; one stream, 12 inches 
in diameter, is thrown to the hight of 200 
feet. Thb palace is regarded as one of tho 
most magnificent residences in Europe. 
Apart from the immense amount spent on 
it, its natural beauties are hard to match. 
The palace lies at tho bottom of tho hill; 
it was occupied by Jerome Napoleon while 
King of Westphalia; close to it is tho the¬ 
atre ho built, and where he used to act. 
Tho principal object of interest hero is the 
colossal Hercules, and the Cascade of 
Karlsburg. The cascade is 900 feet long, 
leading up to the colossal statue, which 
stands on an octagon building 1300 feet 
above the river. The figure is of copper, 
and 30 foet high; eight persons can stand at 
one time in the hollow of the club the fi 'ure 
holds in his hand. Tho view from tho stat¬ 
ue is most delightful. The whole arrange¬ 
ment is said to havo kept cmplovcd daily 
2000 men for fourteen years, and to have 
cost over ten million dollars! although the 
exact amount was never known. The gov¬ 
ernment, fearing the people, destroA’ed all 
record of the expense. 

From Cassel to Frankfort^ distance 120 
miles. Fare, first class, 9 florins 12 kr 8 .= 
$3 80; time, 5 hours 15 minutes. 

Friedberg contains a population of about 
3500. It is prettily situated on the top of 
I a hill, surmounted by a fine old tower; 
there is nothing here to detain the traveler. 

Frankfort will be described on our return 
routes. See Index. We will now resume 
route 12, starting from Dresden. 

From Dresden to Prague^ distance 116 
miles. Fare, first class, 7 fiorins 40 kreut- 
Ker8=$3 10 ; time, 6 hours. An express 
train twice a week makes the time in five 
hours, or the whole distance from Dres¬ 
den to Vienna in 14 hours. 
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AVk now enter one of the largest, most 
populous, and most important of the Euro¬ 
pean states, viz., Thk Empire of Aus¬ 
tria. 


Histobl 


According to its recent division, the Ans-, 
trian Empire embraces seventeen provinces 
or governments, some of which arc coun¬ 
tries of large extent; their names and 
population are as follows: 


1. Austria (upper and) 

lower)./ ■ “ 

2. Salzburg. 

8. Styrla. 

4. Cariuthia. 

6. Carinola. 

6. Ooertx, Gradisca, Is-i 

trla, and Trieste .. f ‘ 

7. Bukowlua. 

8. Tyrol and Vorarlburg... 

9. Bohemia. 

10. Moravia. 

n. Silesia. 

12. Galicia. 

13. Transylvania. 

14. Hungary... 

15. Croatia and Sclavonia.. 

16. Dalmatia. 

IT. Military Frontier. 

Total. 


12,268 

2,788 

8,785 

4,053 

8,902 

3,052 

4,183 

11,109 

19,963 

8,602 

i,r~^ 

33,800 

22,196 

69,504 

8,980 

15,138 

11,390 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


2,727,265 

163,159 

1,137,990 

837,694 

436,334 

600,525 

613,504 
885,789 
6,140,544 
2,017,274 
613,352 
5,444,689 
9 , 11^024 
111,188,602 
' 1,168,037 
456,951 
1,037,892 


241,691 S5,874,625 


The empire is bounded on the north by 
Russia, Prussia, Poland, and Saxony'; on 
the west by Bavaria, Switzerland, and the 
kingdom of Italy; on the south by luly, 
the Adriatic Sea, and Turkey; and on the 
east by Turkey and Russia. Its great¬ 
est length is 860 miles, and its average 
breadth 400 miles, the total area being 
hearly twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and one third more than the whole 
of the Middle and Northern States of our 
own country'. 

The countries brought together under the 
rule of Austria, comprise a greater portion 
of the European continent than belongs to 
nny other single power excepting Russia. 
They include provinces inhabited by people 
of different race and language, and who.so 
only bond is that of political rule. The 
nucleus of Austrian power is German, and 
844 


the German provinces of the empire com¬ 
prehend the portion of its population that 
is most advanced with regard to civil and 
social condition. But the German prov¬ 
inces constitute less than a third part of 
the entire extent of the empire; the Hon- 
garian countries form more than a half of 
its entire area, and include two fifths of iti 
population. Galicia, or Austrian Poland, 
is equal to one eighth of the whole empire 
a.s regards size, and includes more than 
that proportion of its popnlation. Previ¬ 
ous to 1866 the Italian subjects of Austria 
amounted to one eighth of the popobtioo- 


The chief defect of the empire, in re^ 
to natural capabilities, is the limited ex^ 
of its sea-coast. The entire range of thhii 
only about five hundred miles, which are 
confined to the shores of the Adriatic; arf 
even of this comparative small extent of 
maritime frontier, by far the greater part 
belongs to the Hungarian provincea oftbi 
empire, a portion which is only united to 
it by' the code of political necefisity, and « 
liable at any time to be dissevered from ihi 
rule. The entire frontier of the empirej 
measures upward of four thoosand 
The greater portion, however, of tb^ 
states are united by peaceable meaitf, 
is, by' inheritance or treaty', and their boo^ 
aries remain as they existed when th^ 
formed independent states. The prhici^ 
ports of Austria are Trieste, Venice, ana 
Flume in Hnngaiy'. 

McCulloch, in speaking of the ri» 
increase of the Austrian empire, aa^ J 
j “ The house of Austria derives its origh 
I and the foundations of its power from ^ 
dolph, count of Hapsborg, in 
Rudolph w'as one of the ablest pine# ® 
his age: having extended his authof^ 
over the greater part of Switzeriand, 
distinguished himself by his abilitv and 
bravery, bo was raised in 1273 to the iinp> 
rial throne. Rodolph’s elevation wase^* 
ing principally to the wish of the electors to 
, have an emperor of undoubted abil ty, 

I able of putting down the anarchy that na 
long prevailed in the greater pirt of tw 
states included within the of 
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empire, and who, at the same time, was not 
poMrerfnl enough to occasion any fear of 
robverting the privileges of the different 
states. The family of the ancient Dukes 
' of Anstria, of the house of Bamberg, be¬ 
came extinct a short while previously to 
the elevation of Rodolph; their states were 
liken possession of by Ottocar, king of Bo¬ 
hemia, whose ascendency threatened the 
independence of the empire. But Rodolph, 
haring secured the sanction of the Diet, 
dedai^ war against Ottocar, whose forces 
were totally defeated and himself killed in 
the decisive battle of Marcbfield in 1278. 
This formidable competitor being removed, 
Rodolph had little difficulty in procuring 
from Uie Diet the investiture of the duchy 
in fiivor of his eldest son, and it has ever 
since continued in the possession of his de- 
icendants, and formed one of the principal 
source of their power. 

Albert, the son of Rodolph, did not in¬ 
herit the talents of his father. The Swiss 
revolted fh>m his dominion in 1307, and, 
titer a lengthened contest, achieved their 
independence; but, notwithstanding this 
event, and the elevation of several princes 
of other families to the imperial throne, 
the power of the house of Austria rapidly 
increased, and in no very long time its do¬ 
minions embraced some of the largest and 
most important countries in Europe. It 
It has b^n principally indebted for Hs cx- 
tnordinary aggrandizement to fortunate 
allbnces. The marriage, in 1477, of Max¬ 
imilian, son of the Emperor Frederick III., 
with the daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, last Duke of Burgundy, brought 
to the house of Anstria all the rich inherit¬ 
ance of the latter in the Low Countries, 
Frandie-ComtA, and Artois. Another mar¬ 
riage opened to the house of Austria the 
succession to the Spanish monarchy, in¬ 
cluding its vast possessions in Italy and 
the New World. And Frederick I., hav¬ 
ing married in 1521 Anne, sister of Louis, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, succeed¬ 
ed, on the death of the latter at the battle 
of Mohaez in 1526, to these states. 

“Charles V., the most powerful mon¬ 
arch of the house of Austria, concluded in 
1521 a treaty with his brother Ferdinand, 
by which he assigned to him the heredita¬ 
ry possessions of tho family in Germany; 
and there can be little doubt that this ar- 
nngement was for the advantage of both 


branches of the house—that of Austria, 
properly so called, and that of Spain. 

“ The great power and ambition of the 
princes of the house of Austria excited a 
well-founded alarm among the European 
powers. For a lengthened period the 
whole politics of Europe, its alliances and 
its wars, had little other object than the 
humbling of the power of Austria. This 
was the motive of the Thirty Years* War, 
terminated by the treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, which secured the independence of 
the different states of the Germanic empire, 
and the free exercise of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion. 

“For a lengthened period the Turks 
held the greater portion of Hungary, but 
in 1699 they were Anally expelled from 
that kingdom, and the arms of Prince Eu¬ 
gene gave the Austrians an ascendency 
over tho Ottomans they have ever since 
preserved. 

“In 1740 the male line of the house of 
Austria terminated by the death of the Em¬ 
peror Charles VI.; but his daughter, Ma¬ 
ria Theresa, married to Francis of Lor¬ 
raine, grand-duke of Tuscany, succeeded 
to his dominions, and eventually to the 
imperial crown. Shortly after her acces¬ 
sion, Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 
seized upon tho greater part of Silesia. 
The recovery of this province was the prin¬ 
cipal object of Austria and her allies in the 
Seven Years’ War; but his Prussian majes¬ 
ty triumphed over all his enemies, and Si¬ 
lesia was finally ceded to Prussia by the 
treaty of Ilubertsburg in 1778. 

“The reign of Joseph II., son and suc¬ 
cessor of Maria Theresa, is important for 
the reforms he effected in most depart¬ 
ments of the government, and the territo¬ 
ries he added to the empire. Under his 
reign Galicia was acquired ftom Poland, 
and the Bukowine from Turkey.’* 

It would bo unnecessarj^ even if our 
limits admitted of it, to attempt any sketch 
of the fluctuations of the Austrian power 
during the eventful period that has elapsed 
since the breaking out of tho French Rev¬ 
olution in 1789. At certain stages of her 
great struggle with France, Austria seem¬ 
ed to be depressed to the rank of a second- 
rate power. But the insatiable ambition 
of Napoleon effecting his downfall, Austria 
was left at the end of the contest as pow¬ 
erful as ever, the loss of tho Low Countries 
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being fully compensated by her acquisi¬ 
tions in Italy and elsewhere. 

In 1804 Francis assumed the title of he¬ 
reditary Emperor of Austria, and on the 
6 th of August, 1806, renounced the title of 
Emperor of Germany. The latter event 
had been preceded by the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and the entire 
dissolution of the old Germanic Confedera¬ 
tion. His son, Ferdinand I., succeeded 
him in March, 1835, and he was succeeded 
by the present emperor, Francis Joseph, 
born Aug. 18, 1830, ascended the throne 
Dec. 2,1848. 

The government of Austria is an hered¬ 
itary and almost absolute monarchy, in 
which the chief legislative as well as the 
executive power is in the bands of the Em¬ 
peror. Nearly three fourths of tlie popu¬ 
lation of Austria are the followers of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Next in num¬ 
bers are the members of the Greek Church, 
who are most numerous in Transylvania, 
Southern Hungary, Slavonia, Croatia, and 
Galicia. Members of the various Protest¬ 
ant churches are found chiefly in Hun¬ 
gary and Transylvania; in these countries, 
however, as in the bulk of the empire, the 
people are Roman Catholics, and tho Prot¬ 
estants are conflned to the Mag^'ar portion 
of the population. 

Education is not generall}’ in an ad¬ 
vanced condition in Austria, though more 
so in the German-speaking provinces than 
in other parts of the empire; but in our 
country we have a wrong impression en¬ 
tirely. The spirit of elementary instruc¬ 
tion, if not the most enlightened, inculcates, 
at every step, morality, the advantage and 
happiness of a virtuous life, the evils of 
vice, and the miseries consequent on crime. 

Tho military resources are considerable, 
and a very large standing army is main¬ 
tained. Military science is highl}' esteem¬ 
ed, and there are various institutions for 
the purpose of its cultivation at Vienna 
and other principal cities of the empire. 
The people of the southern counties lead a 
semi-military life, and arc almost constant¬ 
ly under arms. The navj' is small and of 
modem date, but the inhabitants of the 
Adriatic coasts and islands are enterpris¬ 
ing ship-builders and mariners, and are 
much addicted to nautical pursuits. The 
estimated strength of the Austrian army, 
when on a war footing, is little short of 
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821,000. The navy consists of 72 vessels 
of all descriptions, the tonnage of which 
is 109,820 tons, carrying 522 cannon: 47 
of these vessels are steamers. 

As every province in Austria forms a 
separate land, each has its pecaliai lan¬ 
guage or diidect, and its distinguishm;; 
customs and habits. Of the Slavonic lan¬ 
guages, the Polish possesses tho richest 
literature; but the l^hemian has of lata 
years been highly cultivated, and forms 
the written language of the Moravians tnd 
Slowaks of the northwest counties of Him- 
gary. Tho dialect of Carniola has been 
methodized, and is grammatically taught 
as the wTitten language of Illyria and Cro¬ 
atia. The ephemeral existence of the Il¬ 
lyrian kingdom, established by Napoleon, 
sufficed to call forth the powere of a lyric 
poet of considoruble merit named Wodnik, 
who wrote in this dialect. 

The Slavonian nations have all the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of ardent feel¬ 
ings and sanguinity of temperament, which 
makes them more easily elated and sooner 
depressed than their neighbors the Ger¬ 
mans. They are fond of music, and every 
district has its national airs, which are 
often of great antiquity, and usnaUy jdain- 
tive. Among the Slavonians tho Poles 
are distinguished by a martial disposition 
and love of show. The national costume 
is now only kept among the peasantry, 
whose winter dresses especially are taste¬ 
ful and even elegant. In the other SU* 
vonic nations of the empire the love of 
ornament is less remarkable, the natimml 
spirit having sunk in the lapse of time 
daring which they have been dependent. 
No Slavonic dialect is nsed in the ewnts 
of justice, or in public instruction in the 
higher schools of the empire. 

The German peasants wear the dress 
commonly met with all over Germany, 
with varieties in the color and head-gcat 
in nearly every village. The Austrian 
women wear cape or bonnets made with 
gold lace and decorated with spangles. In 
Tyrol the German costume is most pictur¬ 
esque. 

The German language is that nsed in 
transacting public business in the German 
and Slavonian provinces, and in the uni¬ 
versities on the north side of the Alps. 

The Magyars, or inhabitants of the Hun¬ 
garian plains of Tartar descent, are s high- 
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sjmted race, warmly attached to their hab¬ 
its and rights. Their national costume is 
the most splendid in Europe, and every 
fkmily wears its distinguishing colors. The 
rich dolimcm (^hussar jacket) and the taste¬ 
ful aUila (a frock-coat trimmed with fur) 
are only worn on state occasions by the 
nobles; but the tight pantaloon and short 
boot is the usual dress of the peasant, who 
also wears a blue jacket and low-brimmed 
bat. Though fond of music, tho Hunga¬ 
rians are no musicians. The national 
tlances are often highly pantomimic, and 
the Magyar, who is seldom seen to smile, 
expresses the excitement of his feelings, 
whether in joy or sorrow, in dancing. The 
Magyar and the Latin languages are those 
used in the courts of justice and in the pub¬ 
lic offices. The dress of the Wallachian 
peasantry on festive occasions is highly 
wnamental and becoming. The Italian 
costume is both rich and elegant, especial¬ 
ly the head-dresses of the women, which 
are more tasteful than those worn on the 
north side of the Alps. In the conflict for 
saperiorit}* between the Germans and 
Italians, neither nation does perhaps jus¬ 
tice to the good qualities of the other; but 
the northern Italian must be allowed the 
merit of displaying those of continence, so¬ 
briety, and industry in a high degree, 
though he be less the slave of form than 
bis German neighbor. 


A large portion of the Austrian do¬ 
minions are occupied by the Alps, and its 
scenery is most enchanting. Sir Humphrey 
Davy says, ‘‘The variety of the scenerj’, 
the verdure of the meadows and trees, the 
depths of the valley's and altitudes of the 
mountains, the clearness and grandeur of 
the rivers and lakes, give it, I think, a de¬ 
rided superiority over Switzerland.” There 
m a greater disparity in the manners and 
^astoms of the people than in the scenery 
of the two countries. In Austria you are 
•^ck with the warm reception accorded 
to yon from all with whom you come in con¬ 
tact, and ah earnest desire evinced to give 
you all they can for your money 


Money .—Accounts in Austria are kept 
in florins and kreutzers. A florin at par 
=50 c. U. S. currency; but its value, if 
in paper money, fluctuates from 83 c. to 
40 c. U. S. currency. Sixty kreutzers = 
1 florin. 



ACSTUIAK OOUf. 

F. K. 

Gold. 1 

i Sovereign. 

.. 13 15 

1 Iniperiai ducat.. 

.. 4 40 


fImperial dollar.. 

.. 2 03 

Silver. . 

Haifa.. 

j Zwranziger. 

.. 1 00 
20 


[GroBchen. 

3 


By no means carry the paper money of 
Austria out of the country, else you will 
suffer a roost incredible discount in getting 
it exchanged; in fact, it will not be taken 
at all but by money-changers. 

On our route from Dresden to Prague, 
50 miles from the former is the town of 
Avs^y the junction of the railway to the 
watering-place of Toplitz, which lies about 
14 miles distant on the route. Passengers 
for Carlsbad change dars here, proceeding 
by railway to Toplitz and thence by dili¬ 
gence to Carlsbad, a distance of 50 miles. 

Tijpliiz is celebrated for its warm springs, 
the medical properties of which attract 
visitors from every part of the Continent. 
Population 8000; principal hotels are //. 
Prince de Ligne^ H. Kdrdg von Prettsstny 
and Stadt London; for lodging alone, tho 
Hermhaua is the best. Nearly the whole 
of the town belongs to Prince Claiy, a Bo¬ 
hemian nobleman of immense wealUi. It 
is said he owns nearly one hundred vil¬ 
lages in Austria, principally in Bohemia. 
The baths of Toplitz are nearly one hund¬ 
red in number, and daring the season are 
in constant use from morning until night 
They contain carbonate of soda, and are 
very efficacious in cases of gout or rheu¬ 
matism. Their temperature averages 120^ 
Fahrenheit, but are cooled down to 90° 
preparatory to use. A bath costs about 15 
cents; time allowed, one hour qnly. It is 
necessary to be very particular, else you 
lose your turn. The routine is slightly 
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different from other watering-places. The 
morning is spent in bathing; dinner early, 
say one o’clock; the afternoon in driving 
or riding; at G o’clock performances com¬ 
mence in the theatre, after that a ball. 
There is no gambling allowed. The prin¬ 
cipal place of resort is the palace and gar¬ 
dens of the Prince of Clary. The prome¬ 
nades are very delightful. Toplitz owes 
its celebrity to the number of crowned 
heads and nobility of Europe who resort 
here every season. It is considered the 
cheapest watering-place in Europe. Din¬ 
ners at the table d’hote about 33 cents, 
and a parlor and bedroom for five dollars 
per week. There was a diplomatic Con¬ 
gress held here in 1813 and in 1835. 

From ToplUz to Carlsbad^ distance 50 m. 
by diligence, daily, during the season. 

Carlsbad contains a permanent popula¬ 
tion of 3000 inhabitants. Principal hotels 
are II. Prince Wilhelm von Preussen^ Stadi 
Hanover^ Deutscher Hof, Goldener Schdd, 
and Parodies. The rates are about the 
same as at Tdplitz. Carlsbad is most ro¬ 
mantically situated in a narrow valley, 
surrounded by hills covered with every 
variety of foliage, and affording the most 
extensive and varied prospect. It is con¬ 
sidered the most ‘aristocratic and fash¬ 
ionable watering-place in Europe. The 
springs were first discovered by the Em¬ 
peror Charles IX. while hunting in the 
neighborhood. One of hb dogs fell into the 
Sprudel, which is the principal spring, and 
the hottest in Europe (165° Fahr.). The 
cries of the poor animal soon brought the 
hunters to the spot. The Emperor was 
suffering at the time from wounds received 
in battle. His physician recommended 
these waters, and his wounds were cured 
in a miraculopsly short time. He gave his 
name to the spring, and endowed it with 
his patronage. 

The principal baths, which are effica¬ 
cious in diseases of the liver, kidneys, and 
in cases of the gout, are the Milhlb&der 
and Spmdelb&der; the principal springs 
are the Sprudel and Hygeia. Visitors par¬ 
taking of the waters of the baths are obliged 
to follow certain rules in regard to diet, 
which are laid down by the faculty of Carls¬ 
bad, the neglect of which would ^ danger¬ 
ous to the jMitient. The daily routine here 
is the same as at Tdplitz. The walks are 
•hadv and delightful, and donkeys for rid- 
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ing and mounting the heights in plenty. 
There is a reading-room and Hilliard-Ui- 
bles, but gambling is strictly prohibited. 
It is customary, in leaving the tovrn, to 
give one or two francs to the girls at the 
springs who have waited upon you. 

The tariffs may be seen at the hotels. 

From Carlsbad to Marienbad, by dili¬ 
gence, in 6 hours. This watering-place has 
recently become quite celebrated. It is 
beautifully situated at the bottom of a green 
valle}', with promenades finely shaded. The 
village contains several good hotels (the 
principal KHngery, and about 100 houses. 

We now resume our route from I>res- 
den to Prague. This city, the capital of 
Bohemia, stands in a basin, surrounded on 
all sides by rocks and eminences, upon the 
slopes of which the buildings rise tier aft¬ 
er tier as they recede from the water’s 
brink. It contains 145,000 inhabitants, 
and, next to Vienna, is the most i mpo rt ant 
place in the German provinces of Austria, 
and ranks next to the capital Hi point of 
size and population. The principal bot^ 
is the H. de Angleterre. 

Prague stands on both sides of the Mol- 
dau (the chief tributary of the Elbe), in 
the centre of the province, and in the midst 
of a fertile and beautiful region. It is the 
chief seat of the manafacturing* industry 
of Bohemia, and a place of great inland 
trade. This is facilitated by its extensire 
railway communication, which gives its 
citizens immediate intercourse with Vien¬ 
na on one side, and with all the great cities 
of northern and western Germany in an¬ 
other direction. 

The principal quarters of the city are the 
Neustadt, the Kleinseite, and the Hrad- 
Bchin. The A IsUidt, or old town, is gloom v, 
and the Judenstadts, or Jews’ town, filthy. 
The Moldau, which flows north throu^ 
the city, is crossed near the middle by the 
celebrated stone bridge, begnn in the 14th 
and finished in the 16th century: it is 1850 
feet in length, and is ornamented on each 
side with 28 statues of saints, and has a 
lofty tower at each end. Near the centre 
of the bridge stands the bronze statue of 
St. John Kepomuk, who was drowned in 
this river by King Wencislans, because he 
would not betray the secrets which the 
queen had intrusted to him in the holy rite 
of confession. The place where his body 
was found is still marked by a cross and 
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five stars. There is a legend in existence 
herj that flames were seen issuing from 
the water at this place until his body was 
searched for and found. There is a gor¬ 
geous silv'er shrine, weighing nearly 4000 
pounds, placed in the Cathedral of St. V^itus. 
In this shrine, incased in a silver and crys¬ 
tal coffin, is the body of St. John; around 
the shrine are silver lamps continually 
huming. From the circumstance of his, 
death, St. John has become the patron saint 
of ail bridges in Catholic countries. He 
was nut canonized until the early part of 
the 18th century. 

The peculiar architecture of Prague, and 
its num?roas domes, spires, and turrets, 
give it quite an Oriental appearance. 
The first object that strikes the eye on en¬ 
tering Prague is the Jlradschiny or palace 
of the hill, the former residence of Bohe¬ 
mia's kings: it is an immense pile of build¬ 
ings, more remarkable for extent than 
l>oftuty. Immediately behind the Hrad- 
schin are the heights of Laurenziberg, 
where in ancient times the native pagans 
celebrated the rites of fire-worship. On a 
terrace immediately below the palace are 
two obelisks, which mark the spot where 
the imperial commissioners and their sec¬ 
retary, sent thither with the most intoler¬ 
ant edicts against the Bohemian Protest¬ 
ants, were indignantly thrown out of the 
windows of the palace by the deputies of 
the kingdom: this was in 1618, and was 
the commencement of the Thirty Years’ 
War, which secured the liberties of Ger- 
®aany, and ended with the peace of West¬ 
phalia in 1648. Within the precincts of 
Hradschin stands the Cathedral of St. 
yitos; it was begun in 1340, and finished 
m 1486. It is a most interesting edifice, 
and a complete museum of curiosities. Its 
choir was built by Charles IV., and the 
chapels that surround it are much admired. 
In the Cathedral is the monument erected 
^ ^0‘lnlph II. as a tomb for himself and 
^er Bohemian kings. It is of w'hite mar¬ 
ine, and most beautifully executed. Over 
high altar is an excellent picture of 
^ Luke painting the Virgin. It is in 
^nt of this altar the Emperors of Austria 
^ crowned Kings of Bohemia. At the 
is the tomb of Ottocar, who was kill- 
ed m l»attle by Rodolph of Hapsburg, the 
ounder of the present house of Hapsburg. 
in addUioa to the chapel of St. John Nepo- 


I muk, already described, is that of St. Wen- 
I zel, patron saint of Bohemia, who was mur- 
! dered by his brother in the 10th century: 
his statue, armor, and sword are here. In 
the Schatzkammer of the Cathedral aro 
kept some very curious relics, among which 
are some of the bones of Abraliam, Ismic, 
and Jacob, a piece of the true cross, two 
thorns from the dying Savior’s crown, oiio 
of the palm-branches over w'hich he rode, 
i the pocket-handkerchief of the Virgin 
Mary, the bridal robe of Maria Theresa, 
worked by herself into a mass-robe, with 
numerous relics used at the coronation of 
the kings. Near the Hradschin is the pal¬ 
ace of the Counts of Czerin, which was one 
of the finest in Bohemia; it is now turned 
into a barrack. There are also many oth¬ 
er fine palaces in this neighborhood, among 
which is that of the Grand-Duke of Tus¬ 
cany. 

The Carolinum is remarkable as the first 
great public school established in Ger¬ 
many. This university was founded by 
Charles IV. in 1350, and contained at one 
time 40,000 students, who were composed 
of Bohemians, Austrians, Poles, Saxons, 
and Bavarians. A measure proposed by 
John Hubs, the celebrated reformer, abridg¬ 
ing the privileges of foreigners, caused the 
secession of 25,000, who founded the Uni¬ 
versities of Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Cra¬ 
cow. The Carolinum is now exclusively 
devoted to instruction in medicine, law, 
and the sciences, while theology is con¬ 
ducted in the Clementinom. 

Among the numerous churches is that 
of the TAien Kirche, noted for containing 
the grave of Tycho Brahe, the great as¬ 
tronomer, as well as the place where the 
heads and hands of the Protestant leaders 
were buried after being taken down from 
the gate tower of the bridge after the bat¬ 
tle of White Hill, where they were stuck 
up to appease the anger of Ferdinand. 

The Rathkaui^ and the square in which it 
stands, are historically interesting from the 
many remarkable events that have here 
occurred. Here, during the Hussite troub¬ 
les, the mob entered into the cpunciU 
chamber, and threw the German counciU 
01 ^ out of the windows on the pikes and 
spears of the rabble below. Sixty years 
later the mob again entered the Rathhaus, 
and threw the magistrates out in the same 
style. John of Luxemburg, king of Po^ 
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knd and Bohemia, who was killed at the | 
battle of Crecy, was severely wounded in , 
a tournament in this square. This w'ar-1 
rior, commonly known as the “ Blind King | 
of Bohemia,” was son of the Emperor Hen¬ 
ry VII. After the defeat of the Lithua¬ 
nians, when he lost an eye, and was on his 
way to Montpellier to consult a physician, 
he fell into the hands of a Jew, who caused 
him to lose the other. This diminished 
not in the least his taste for war. At the 
battle of Crecy, whither he went to render 
assistance to his ally, Philip of Valois, his 
horse was led on either side by a brave 
w’arrior. He hero lost his life, and the 
Black Prince gained his spurs, and the 
feathers and motto which the princes of 
Wales bear to this day, which were original¬ 
ly possessed by the “Blind King of Bohe¬ 
mia.” 

On the Kolowratstrasse^ in the same 
quarter with the Rathhaus Alstadt, is sit¬ 
uated the Bohemian or National 
containing some fine antiquities found near 
Prague. There is also a Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History and library. Prominent in 
the latter is the autograph challenge of 
John Hubs, which was formerly affixed on 
the gate of the University of Prague, chal¬ 
lenging all comers to dispute with him 
on the articles of his belief. This cele¬ 
brated reformer was bom at Huss, in Bo¬ 
hemia, in 1376; he was educated at Prague, 
and became rector of the University, and 
confessor of Sophia of Bavaria, queen of 
Bohemia. Having become strongly im¬ 
bued with the doctrines of the English re¬ 
former Wickliff, he set out to reform the 
Church. Ho declared boldly that the wor¬ 
ship of the Virgin and saints was idolatry. 
The Pope condemned him for a heretic; 
but, protected by Wencislaus, king of Bo¬ 
hemia, he pursued his plan of reform with 
energy and boldness. Ho was summoned 
to Constance to render an account of bis 
doctrine. Under the assurance of safe-con- 
duct from the Emperor Sigismund, he went. 
Hardly had ho arrived before he was 
thrown into prison, tried, and condemned 
to be burned. He suffered martyrdom 
with heroic courage. A portion of his 
ashes were thrown into the Rhine; the 
residue were retained by his disciples, who 
distributed them to their masters, crying 
for vengeance. Thus commenced the fa¬ 
mous Hussite war. 

350 
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I The Hussites put at their head JoKxi 
I Troeznow (nicknamed Ziska^ from havinsg 
I lost an eye in battle), to avenge the deatli 
of Huss on the Catholics. He was de¬ 
scended from a noble family of Bohemia ; 
was very successful; took the city of 
Prague, and refused to recognize Sigis- 
mund as King of Bohemia. He attacked 
and vanquished the Emperor at the siego 
of Raby, where he lost his second eyes. 
After several victories over Sigismund, he 
forced him to accord to himself the title 
of Viceroy of Bohemia; but, taking the 
plague, ho died suddenly in 1424. It is 
said he gave orders to have a drum made 
out of his skin to frighten bis enemi^ 
again after his death. 

This W'as the first of the reformed relig¬ 
ion, which, after flickering for nearly a cen- 
tuiy, the flame suddenly burst forth in the 
Reformation of Luther. The Hussites car¬ 
ried their blind zeal to too great an ex¬ 
tent : they dcstroj'cd nearly all the sculp¬ 
ture and ornaments of the different church¬ 
es, defacing the frescoes, and breaking the 
beautiful painted glass; this accounts for 
the uninteresting state of the ancient 
churches of Prague. 

Among the different places worthy of 
a visit in the Neustadt are the Military 
Hospital, House of Correction, Mad-house, 
Custom-house, General Hospital, and Mon¬ 
ument to the Swedes. 

On the same side of the river, above 
the suspension bridge, is the Wigserad, or 
Acropolis. These precipices are famous 
in history. It is said that Queen Libnssa, 
the founder of Prague, who was a notori¬ 
ous wanton, used to pitch her lovers from 
this giddy height into the river as soon as 
she got tired of them, and wished a new 
one. A country clown, who was more 
successful than the rest in retaining her 
passion, was the ancestor of the long lino 
of Bohemian kings. 

Near the Czemin Palace, in the Hrad- 
schin, is situated the Loretto Chapel^ which 
is an exact copy of the wandering house 
of Loretto in Italy (neither of which are 
any thing like the house at Nazareth). 
This is considered the holiest place in 
Prague, and pilgrimages are made to it 
from all parts of Germany. Here you will 
be shown the leg-bone of Mary Magdalen 
and the skull of one of the wise viigins! 
The building was erected by the Princess 
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of Lobkowitz, and contains a large quan¬ 
tity of Church plate. A fee of one franc 
is expected. 

In the palace of Count Sternberg there 
is quite a large picture-gallery, but the 
paintings are very indifferent on the whole. 

One of the most important palaces in 
Prague is that of WaUeruiein, built by the 
hero and generalissimo of the Thirty Years’ 
War, Albert, duke of Friedland and Meck¬ 
lenburg, prince of Sagau and Glogau. In 
addition to these estates he owned lord- 
ships in Bohemia and Moravia, and, at the 
time he was dismissed from the imperial 
service, lived in state equal to the Emperor. 
It was found necessarj', when this palace 
was built, to pull dowm one hundred houses 
to make room for it. The most skillful 
workmen on the Continent were employed 
in beautifying and adorning it. His sta¬ 
bles, in which he kept three hundred car¬ 
riages, were profusely ornamented with 
marble. He had sixty pages of noble 
blood to wait on him, and in his ante-cham¬ 
ber were always to be found an abundance 
of barons and knights in waiting. When 
he traveled from home a hundred car¬ 
riages and wagons were necessary for his 
escort and baggage, with fifty of the finest 
saddle-horses led in his train. Although 
his income was over five million dollars 
yearly, he was often troubled for the want 
of a few hundred dollars during the war. 
It is said you can travel from Prague to 
Vienna, a distance of nearly three hundred 
iniles, without quitting his estate. 

The principal places of resort for prom¬ 
enade and amusement are the bastions 
which surround the Kleinscite and the two 
islands in the river. The SophUn Jnsd 
is frequented by the higher classes. It 
contain a ballroom, bathing cstablish- 
nient, and numerous cafes. The Gross 
Vfned'g island is the favorite place of re¬ 
sort for the lower classes. 

About 15 miles east of the city b the 
*«ne of the battle of Prague. A monu- 
n»«nt is there to the memory of Schw’erin, 
Frederick the Great’s favorite general, who 
Was killed in this battle. 

Prague has manufactures of cotton, lin¬ 
en, silk, and woolen staffs, hats, earthen¬ 
ware, and sugar refineries, and b the cen¬ 
tre of an extensive and rapidly-increasing 
transit trade. It is abo noted for its beau¬ 
tiful Bohemian glass-ivare, which is manu¬ 


factured here very extensively. The largest 
and most responsible manufacturer is Wil¬ 
liam Hofmann^ Hotel Blue Star. He also 
has a house in Frankfort. 

The old Jewish burial-ground is rather a 
singular place, and well worth a vbit. It 
is no longer used, not being capable of hold¬ 
ing more. There are some tombs which 
date back 1200 years! 

Prague was taken by the Prussbns un¬ 
der Frederick the Great in 1741, but they 
were soon compelled to evacuate the city, 
since which time it has been held by the 
Austrians. 

From Prague to Vienna^ distance 250 
miles. Fare, first class, 18 fl.; time, 12 
hours 40 minutes. Via Brbnn. 

ifrtmn, the capital of Moravia, is situa¬ 
ted near the junction of the Schwarza and 
Zwittawa, two small afiluents of the River 
Morava, which carries its waters to the 
Danube. It contains a population of 
48,000 inhabitants. Its principal hoteb 
are Drei Furslen and Kaiser von Oester^ 
rtich. Terms moderate; dinner a la carte. 
The city is dbtinguished as a great seat 
of the woolen manufacture, as well as for 
its silk, soqp, glass, tobacco, and cotton 
works. It contains nothing to detain the 
traveler, unless he wishes to vbit the vil¬ 
lage of Austerlitz, the scene of one of Na¬ 
poleon’s greatest victories, which lies thir¬ 
teen miles to the east. 

Olmufz was formerly the capital of Mo¬ 
ravia, and lies to the northeast of BrOnn. 
It contains IS.GOO inhabitants. It b 
strongly fortified, and b the seat of a Uni¬ 
versity'. Stages run thither daily in 8} 
hours. 


VIENNA. 

Vienna, the capital of the Austrian em¬ 
pire, is situated on a plain 500 feet above 
the level of the sea, but very little above 
the level of the Danube, near whose south¬ 
ern bank it b situated. Population 825,165. 
Principal hotels are Golden Lamb, Kaiserin 
KUzabtth, Roman Emperor, and Grand Ho¬ 
tel, The GoUlen Lamb b a fine house, sit¬ 
uated on the Prater Strasse ; it is well man¬ 
aged by the Messrs. Hauptmann. Kai¬ 
serin Elizabtth, also a first-class house, has 
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capital cooking and polite landlord?. The | 
Roman Emperor is admirably managed by 
its proprietor, Mr. Dotzler. The Hotel de 
la Metropole is a magnificent edifice now 
(1872) in course of construction. It will 
be opened punctually May 1st, 1873, in time 
for the Universal Exhibition to be held 
next year in Vienna, and will contain 30 
large parlors and 400 splendid chambers, 
fitted up in the most elegant style. There 
is a beautiful garden, with a fine view of 
the Danube, the whole under the direction 
of M. Speiser. 

Vienna is a city of ancient origin, and 
has been the scene of many interesting his¬ 
torical events. It was successively taken 
by the Goths and Huns, and subsequently 
by Charlemagne, who placed it under the 
government of the mar craves of the East, 
part of his dominions, thence called OesUr- 
reichy and Austria. The margraves, after¬ 
ward dukes, held Vienna until the middle 
of the 13th century, when it was taken by 
the Emperor Frederick II., and again by 
Rodolph I., founder of the Habsbui^ dy¬ 
nasty, in 1297. The Hungarians vainly 
besieged it in 1477, but eight years later it 
was obliged to surrender to Mathias, who 
then possessed the united crowns of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, and made it the seat 
of his court. Since the time of Maximil¬ 
ian I. it has been the usual residence of 
the Archdukes of Austria and Emperors of 
Germany. The most memorable event in 
its history, however, and one that largely 
influenced the fortunes of Christendom, 
was its famous siege in 1683 by a Turkish 
army 200,000 strong, under the command 
of Kara Mustapha, when it was only saved I 
from surrender by the timely arrival of I 
John Sobieski, the heroic King of Poland, | 
who defeated the besiegers with great 
slaughter under the very walls of the city. 
In 1619 Vienna was unsuccessfully block¬ 
aded by the Bohemian Protestants. In 
1805 it submitted to the conquering arms 
of the first Napoleon, and again, after a 
short resistance, in 1809. 

Vienna b of nearly a circular form, be¬ 
ing twelve miles in circumference. The 
old city, or citj’ proper, is, however, scarce¬ 
ly three miles round; it was formerly in¬ 
closed by fortifications: these, however, 
have been converted into a public prome¬ 
nade, known as the Basfei. Immediately 
outside of this was a wide esplanade, called 


the GlaciSy which has recently been ele¬ 
gantly built up. Beyond are the ex¬ 
tensive suburbs of the capital, whidi sre 
about fifteen miles in circumference. la 
addition to the Bastei, Vienna powefses 
numerous fine public promenades, among 
which are two extensive parks, the Pra¬ 
ter and the Augarten, Volks Garten, Borg 
Garten, Stadt Park, and Botanischer Gar¬ 
ten. The Prater Is the favorite place of 
resort to all classes of the population: it 
' is the Bois de Boulogne of Vienna, and dor- 
■ ing the season is crowded with aU sorU of 
equipages. 

Vienna, from its wealth and size, comes 
nearer London and Paris than any other 
European city. It differs from these cit¬ 
ies in this respect, that it preserves about 
it more antique grandeur, and that H o 
the old, and not the new parts of the dtr 
that form tho fashionable quarters, and 
contains most of the objects of interest 
which Vienna presents to the strange, m- 
cluding, besides the imperial palace, those 
of Prince Esterhazy, Lichtenstein, Met- 
temich, Schwarzenberg, and Anersberg, 
as well as tho principal churches, muse¬ 
ums, galleries, libraries, and public offices 
of every kind. There is no city in Eorope 
that has so large a number of resident ao- 
bility as Vienna. There are nearly 
families of princes, counts, and tonos 
who make Vienna their residence the great¬ 
er part of the year, spending from 
to $200,000 yearly. It is said, with the 
exception of London, the citizens of Ticu- 
na are the richest in Europe. 

The streets in the suburlis of Vienna are 
generally broad and straight; but some of 
them, being unpaved, are in wet weather 
muddy and dirty, and in dry weather dn^tT. 
The thoroughfares in the city proper are. 
on the contrary, uniformly clean and veil 
paved; but no part of the capital hi< ** 
yet the advantasre of foot-paths. 
the squares or spaces in Vienna are omA* 
mented with fountains or monument. 1** 
the Josephplatz is a fine equestrian rtatuo 
j of Joseph II., but there arc few statocsof 
her great men and benefactors. 

I Vienna is far from being distingnishel 
as a literary city, and amusement 
I to form a principal object of its plcaflny* 

I seeking population. A fondness for mo^ir 
I is general among all classes. The Vien* 
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n«e hare, in fact, been described as a 
more eating and drinking, good-natured, 
illiterate, laughing, pleasure-loving, and, 
withal, hospitable set of people than the 
inhai.itants of any other Urge city in Eu¬ 
rope. Neither here nor in any other large 
town in Genuuny do social morals occupy 
lyery high grade. Mr. Russell says “ the 
Viennese take to themselves the reputa¬ 
tion of being the most musical people in 
I Europe, and this is the only part of their 
character about which they display much 
jealousy or anxiet 3 % So long as it is grant¬ 
ed that they can produce among their citi¬ 
zens a greater number of decent perform¬ 
ers on the violin or piano than any other 
capital, they liave no earthly objection to 
luve it said that they can likewise produce 
* greater number of blockheads and deb- 
Mchees.” With all due deference to Mr. 
Ru^aell, wc must beg to differ with him, 
iltbou^'h they may well be proud of their 
musical composers. Mozart, Haydn, Beet- 
^ hooren, and others have composed their 
l«it works in or near Vienna. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Cathedral of St. Stephen^ which stands 
In the very heart of the city, and from 
which radiate nearly all the streets not 
mily of the city proper, but also those of 
flm suburbs. It is an elegant Gothic build- 
mg of imposing dimensions, being equal 
m size and richness of architecture to those 
of Stiasburg and Antwerp. Its length 
j* 350 feet, breadth 220 feet, and height of 
eraceful spire 450 feet. Its bell weighs 
^*3 cwt., and was made of the 180 pieces 
cannon taken from the Turks. Midw’ay 
op the tower is the fine watch-station of 
Ihe city, where a watchman stands; a tel- 
'^cope is arranged in such a manner that, 
he sees a fire, by reference to the 
chart of the city he can discover in what 
and number it is. He immediately, 
*’y the aid of the telegraph, conveys the 
hiformation to the fire-office, when in a I 
short time assistance is on the spot. 
The view from the top of the spire is most 
oisenificent, taking in the famous hattle- 
ficHs of Wagram, I^obau, and Essling, as 
Well as the suburbs of the citj* and wind- 
mgs of the Danube. The interior of the 
cathedral is rich in sculpture and stained 



the Lichtenstein family, the monument of 
Trinco Eugene, who is buried here, and 
tliat of the Emperor Frederick II. This 
last is decorated with 240 figures, and rep¬ 
resentations of 40 coats of arms. Around 
the sceptre in the hand of the effigy are 
the vowels, which was Frederick’s motto, 
A, ^ 1, O, U: A usiria Kst Imperare Orhi 
Universoy “Austria must rule the world.” 
The crj'pt of St. Stephen’s has been tho 
burial-place of the ro^'al family for cen¬ 
turies, but for tho last 200 years only the 
bowels of tho dead have been interred 
here. Their bodies have been deposited 
in the Church of the Capuchins, and their 
hearts in tho Church of the Augustines! 
The open space that now surrounds tho 
cathedral was formerly a church-yard, but 
Francis Joseph II. ordered the remains to 
be removed and placed in the vaults under 
tho church, and the ground to be paved. 

The Church of the Augustines is one of 
the handsomest in Vienna. It is princi¬ 
pally noted for tho masterpiece of Canova, 
the monument of the Arebdpehess Chris¬ 
tine. It consists of a pyramid of marble 
30 feet high, in the centre of which is an 
opening representing the entrance to the 
vault. This is reached by two broad mar¬ 
ble steps, which are the base of the pyra¬ 
mid. Ascending the steps is a figure rep¬ 
resenting Virtue bearing an um which 
contains the ashes of the deceased. By 
her side are two little girls, carrying torch¬ 
es ; behind them is a figure of Benevolence 
supporting an old man bowed down by 
age and grief. A little child accompanies 
him, the very picture of innocence and sor¬ 
row. On the other side is an admirably- 
drawn figure of a mourning genius, and at 
his feet crouches a melancholy lion. Ov'er 
the entrance to the vault is a medallion of 
the archduchess, held up by Happiness, 
while a genius is presenting her with a 
palm, indicative of success. There are 
also monuments of Leopold II., General 
Daun, Van Swieten, and others. Through 
the door to the Loretto Chapel may be 
seen the silver urns in which are contain¬ 
ed the hearts of the imperial family, con¬ 
spicuous among which arc those of Maria 
Theresa and Napoleon II. 

The Church of the Capucines contains the 
vault where are interred the bodies of the 
royal famih*. This vault is shown at all 
times by torchlight, under the guidance 
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of one of the brothers; but you must not I 
come during dinner-hour; gold will not | 
move them then. One of the first coffins 
the visitor will look for will be that of the 
only son of the great Napoleon, the only 
prince of the Napoleon dynasty, with the 
exception of the present Emperor Napole¬ 
on III. and his son Eugene, bom under 
the imperial purple. There is a sorrowful 
romance connected with his life and death 
that makes it an object of universal attrac¬ 
tion. It is of simple copper, with a raised 
cross upon it. Not far removed from this 
is the coffin of his grandfather, the late 
Emperor Francis I., who was passionately 
fond of the prince during his life, and re¬ 
quested to be placed near him after death. 
The coffin of Joseph I. U of pure silver. | 
Here, also, are those of Joseph II., his fa- i 
tber Francis, and bis mother Maria The¬ 
resa. It is said of the iast that for 13 I 
years she every day descended this mau- ! 
soleum to mourn for her husband, until ^ 
death gave her permission to lie continu¬ 
ally by his side. There arc over eighty j 
coffins in this narrow house of royalty. I 
The unadorned coffin of the early instruct-1 
or of the Empress Maria Theresa, the 
Countess Fuchs, lies here, by the special 
request of the empress. 

The other principal churches in Vienna 
are the Carmelite church, which has some 
fine stained glass, the church of St. Mi¬ 
chael^ and the St. Charlee Borromeo^ a splen¬ 
did building in the Byzantine style of ar¬ 
chitecture. There are some sixty other 
churches, eighteen conventual establish¬ 
ments, a Scotch church, several Greek 
churches, and a number of synagogues. 

The Imperial Palace or Burg is a con¬ 
fused mass of buildings occupying a laige 
extent of ground, attached to which is 
the Imperial Riding-school, the Library, I 
the Jewel office, a museum of Antiquities, | 
Minerals, Zoolog)', and Botany. The im¬ 
perial apartments are shown when the 
court is absent. There are hundreds of 
palaces in Eun)po far superior to this in 
magnificence, although it contains some ' 
fine collections in art and science. Adjoin- I 
ing this is the palace of the Archduke Al¬ 
bert, which is a very splendid structure. 
It contains one of the finest collections of 
engravings and drawings in Europe: they 
were mostly collected Ijy the Duke of Saxe- 
Teschen, and largely increased by his son¬ 


in-law, the late Archduke Charles; they 
amount to nearly 200,000. There are over 
one hundred sketches and drawings by 
Raphael; among these is the sketch for his 
great picture, the Transfiguration. The 
figures are all drawn naked, for the purpose 
of studying the anatomy of each figure. 
There are a large number of sketches by 
Michael Angelo, including the figures for 
his Last Judgment. The gallery is open 
on Mondays and Thursdays, from 9 to 12. 

Attached to the Imperial Libraiy is an¬ 
other magnificent collection of engravings, 
commenced by the Prince Eugene, num¬ 
bering nearly 800,000. In this collection 
are whole volumes of the drawings of Ra¬ 
phael, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Rubens, Al¬ 
bert Durer, and other great masters. The 
Imperial Library is a beautiful building sit¬ 
uated on the Josephplatz. It contains 
nearly 350,000 volumes and 16,000 mann- 
scripts. In the centre of the grand hall, a 
splendid apartment 240 feet long, 60 feet 
wide, and 60 high, is situated a statue of ^ 
Charles VI., founder of the library; at 
least it was thrown open to the public for 
the first time by this monarch. Among 
its other curiosities, it contains the Psalm¬ 
book of Charlemagne, in gold letters, and 
an engraving on bronze of an act of the 
Roman Senate prohibiting the Bacchanalia^ 
bearing date 186 years before Christ; ala> 
the MS. of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, 
and a military map of the Roman empire 
in the fourth century. 

The Cabinet of AnBqmBee contains many 
rich and valuable relics. It is open on 
Mondays and Fridays. Tickets of admis¬ 
sion must be procured the day previous. 

It contains 125,000 coins and medals, 50,000 
of which arc Greek and Roman. Here may 
be seen the celebrated salt-cellar carved 
by Benvenuto Cellini for Francis I. It 
was formerly in the Ambras nAuseum. 
There are several other works here by this 
celebrated artist; his Leda and the Swan, 
etc. The finest cameo in the world is in 
this collection. The workmanship is con¬ 
sidered the perfection of art: it represents 
the Apotheosis of Augustus, and is about 
26 inches in circumference. 

The Cabinet of Minerals^ which is open 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, contains 
some fine specimens of diamond ciystab 
and fossil remains; also a largo collection 
of meteoric stones, which liave fallen from 
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the sky in different parts of the world, some 
of them weighing as much as 70 pounds. 
Among the most noteworthy relics is a bou¬ 
quet of flowers, made of precious stones, for 
the Empress Maria Theresa. 

The Mtis,eum of Natural Hbtory, Zool¬ 
ogy, and Botany is considered second to 
none in Europe. The specimens of birds 
is rery complete. The leading curiosities 
are, an immense goose with four le^s! a 
pigeon with the same number of pedal sup¬ 
porters, a horse covered with long woolly 
hair, and a homed owl. This museum is 
open only on Thursdays. 

The roost interesting apartment^ how¬ 
ever, in thU vast establishment is the 
Schatzkammer^ or Imperial Jewel Office, 
which may be visited on Friday or Sunday 
by ticket, although a few zwanzigers are 
quite as effectual, and perhaps more so, as 
they secure a deal of information from the 
custodian that a ticket does not. The ar¬ 
ticles and relics contained in these cham¬ 
bers are rare and beautiful, and of fabulous 
valae. Standing foremost among these is 
the diamond which was lost by Charles 
the Bold on the battle-fleld of Granson; it 
was found by a Swiss soldier, and sold for 
|2 50; it weighs 133 carats! There is also 
sn emerald here weighing 2980 carats. 
Here is kept the regalia of Charlemagne, 
taken from his grave at Ai.x-la-Chapelle, 
and used for centuries at the coronation of 
the German emperors; the crown and scep¬ 
tre of Rudolph II.; the robes, crown, and 
iceptre worn by the Emperor Napoleon 
when he was crowned King of Ix)mbardy 
^the jewels, however, are only imitations; 
but they look so much like real .stones that 
only good judges can tell the difference— 
the silver cradle of his son Napoleon II., 
king of Riime, which was present-'d to him 
by the citizens of Paris. Among the relig¬ 
ious relics arc the table-cloth used at the 
Last Supper, a tooth of John the Baptist, a 
piece of the troe cross, the arm-bone of St. 
Anne, etc. There are also the sabre of 
Tamerlane and the horoscope of Wallen¬ 
stein. 

Situated under the library is the imperial 
eWA-Aotwe, in which are kept all the state 
carriages. Here may be seen the elegant 
state sledge of Maria Theresa. The ini- 
P^il Riding School is also worthy of a 
risit. 

The Veiksgoarien (people’s garden) and 
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Hofgirten, fronting the palace, arc hand* 
Bumely laid out, and in the summer season 
are the usual resort of the citizens; in the 
former is situated a temple, built for the 
express purpose of securing Canova’s fine 
group of Theseus killing a Centaur. The 
artist received the order for the execution 
j of this piece of sculpture from Napoleon, 
who intended it to decorate the triumphal 
arch at Milan. The soldier in attendance 
expects a small fee. Corti’s Caf6, which is 
one of the best in Vienna, is situated in 
this garden, and here twice a week Strauss’ 
celebrated band plays at a grand concert, 
on which occasion the garden is always 
crowded by the beau monde of Vienna. 
In the winter season the concerts take place 
on Sunda}’^ afternoon. 

The Imperial Royal Picture-Gallery^ Up¬ 
per Belvidere. This is considered the seci 
ond in quantity and quality in all Germany. 
It is open on Tuesdays and Fridays; a fee 
of one franc will obtain entrance on other 
days. The palace which contains this gal¬ 
lery is in the Italian s'yle of architecture 
of the last century. It was built by the 
Austrian general in chief, Eugbne of Sa¬ 
voy, in 1724. Its architect was Jean Luc 
de Hildebrand, who was the constructor of 
many other magnificent palaces in Vienna. 
It came into possession of the government 
in the reign of Maria Theresa, and was ap¬ 
propriated by Joseph II. to hold the pic¬ 
tures of the imperial court. This palace, 
with its rich flower-garden, is one of the 
finest sights of the capital, and the view 
of the city and its environs from the sec¬ 
ond story is superb. David Teniers, the 
younger, was counselor of the Archduke 
William, one of the most zealous collectors 
of this gallerj', and was director of the 
German portion of this collection at Brus¬ 
sels ; one of his best pictures is in the sixth 
room, No. 34: it represents him in presence 
of the Archduke with a large number of 
his Italian collection of pictures. 

In the grand marble saloon which forms 
the entrance to the imperial gallery, and 
which is beautifully fr scoed, we perceive 
two portraits, one of Joseph II., and the 
other of Maria Theresa, painted by Maron, 
1775, and considered the best likenesses ex¬ 
tant of those noted personages. On the first 
story, the first seven rooms on the right are 
devoted to the Italian and Spanish schools; 
the left seven rooms, and two cabinetSf are 
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devoted to the Dutch and Flemish schools. | 
On the second story, the four rooms on the 
rii^ht uro devoted to the ancient German, 
Flemish, and Dutch masters; on the left 
of the same story, the apartments contain 
entirely modern German pictures. The 
general catalogue does not describe these, 
as they are daily increasing; they are de- 
scrioed in a se|jarate catalogue. On the 
ground door, four chambers on the right 
contain pictures of the Italian school; the 
fifth chaml>er is devoted to the libraiy, and 
the live chambers on the left to pictures of 
the Flemish school, and to copies. In tt t 
pavilion attached are exposed the sculp¬ 
tures in marble of modem artists. 

In the first chamber the principal pic¬ 
tures arc, No. 1, the Savior at the house 
of Simon the Leper, with Mary .Magdalen 
at his feet—school of Paul Veronese; 12, 
Mars and Venus—school of Titian; 23, the 
Annuncutti«>n of St. Mary, by Paul Vero¬ 
nese; 34, Judith with the head of Holo* 
femes, by the same; 49, Apollo and the 
Muses, by Tintoretto; 60, a Holy Family, 
with Saints Catharine and Barbara, by Paul 
Veronese ; 54, Venus and Adonis, of the 
school of Titian. 

In the second chamber the principal 
pictures are, 2, Visitation of Maiy% by Pal¬ 
ma the elder; 17, Diana and Kallisie, with 
the Nymphs, by Titian ; 19, the celebrated j 
Ecce Homo: in this picture, which was ' 
formerly in the collection of Charles I. of 
England, and sold by Cromwell, the artist, 
in addition to his own portrait, has given 
those of several celebrated personages of 
his time—that of the Emperor Charles V., 
as a chevalier in armor; the Sultan Soli- 
man as a Turkish chevalier; Pitale is rep¬ 
resented by a friend of Titian’s, Peter Are- 
tino; the date 1543, with Titian’s name, 
is on the picture; 36, Danag reposing on a 
Couch, by Titian. From 35 to 46, with one 
exception, are all of Titian; 46 is a fine 
portrait of John Frederick, elector of Sax¬ 
ony, by Titian; 66, a young Girl embraced 
by a Warrior in armor, both of whom are 
being crowned by Victory: before them 
stands the God of Love, by Paris Bordone; 
60, the Woman taken in Adulter}' and 
conducted before Christ, by Titian; 59, an 
Allegory; the old man on the right sup¬ 
posed to be the celebrated general of 
Charles V., the Marquis del Vasto, and the 
young girl before him his sweetheart. 
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In the third chamber we see two Boman 
battle-pieces. Nos. 56 and 57, by Salvator 
llusa. This room contains RapUael’s Ma¬ 
donna of the Meadow—the Virgin, Child, 
and St. John in a meadow. The edge of 
the Virgin's robe bears the date MDVI. 
It is painted on wood, half life size, and is 
numl^red 55. In the Golden Cabinet is 
Henri Fuger’s celebrated allegorical pc- 
ture of the Peace of 1814, a magnificent 
composition. 

In the fourth room are several fine pic¬ 
tures by Carlo Dolce, an exquisite painter. 
These are, 9, St. Mary with the Infant; 16, 
Christ with the Cross ; and 31, the Virgin 
in Grief; 29, the Presentation in the Tem¬ 
ple, Simon holding the Infant Jesus, and 
at his sides St. Joseph, St. Anne, and St. 
Elizabeth, by Fra Bartolomeo. Rubens 
formed his stylo of painting from this pic¬ 
ture. 

In the fifth room are a large number of 
paintings Ijy the celebrated master, Guido 
Reni, born 1575, died 1642. Chief among 
these are, 1, the Baptism of Christ; 15, an 
allegorical picture of the Four Seasons; 
24, a Magdalen at Prayer; 27, the Plant¬ 
ation in the Temple; 13, Adonis surprises 
Venus by the side of Love, by Annibale 
Caracci; 80, the Return of the Prodigal 
Son, and 32, the Prodigal Son receiving 
new Garments from his Father, both by 
Guercino; 36, two Females at the Toilet, 
by Elizabeth Sirani. 

In the sixth room, 2, Venus playing with 
Love, in the background a Satyr, by Lo- 
dovico Caracci; 4, the Incredulity of SL 
Thomas, by Preti; 5, Death of Cleopatra, 
by Guido Caynacci; 12, Christ and the 
woman of Samaria at the Fountain, by 
Annibale Caracci; 17, Roman Charity, by 
Franceschini; 19, Jupiter, hidden in a 
cloud, embraces lo, by Correggio; 27, St, 
John as a Child, with a lamb, by Murillo; 
42, 43, 44, 45, and 47, 48, 49, 50, the Tri¬ 
umphs of Julius Cassar, by Andrea Mon¬ 
tague. 

In the seventh room, 14, Picture of a 
family, by Velasquez^—excellent; 13 and 
15 by the same master; 44, the Archangel 
Michael fighting the rebellious Ange^ by 
Luca Giordana; 58, a figrure of a female 
and Love, by Andrea Schiavone; 60, the 
Dead Chrbt, supported on the top of the 
tomb by Angels, by Antonello da Messina. 

The first room on the left of the ball 
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oontainfl numerous portraits by Rembrandt, 
Fyt, Van and other painters; 14 and 15 
are Fish-markets—the ligures are by Jor- 
daens; the rest of the pictures by Van Es. 

In the second room are several fine land- 
acapes by Ruysdael; 29 and 36, Teniers 
the elder, and Backhuysen. The view of 
Amsterd^ by the last is his best picture 
here; the port is filled with vessels. 

The third room is mostly filled with por¬ 
traits by Vandyke: 2 is one of his master- 
pieces-^t. Mary with the Infant on the 
Throne: the child is crowning St. Rosalia 
with flowers, an angel with flowers is 
standing by her side, with the apostles Pe¬ 
ter and Paul on either side of the throne; 
4, portrait of Prince Rupert, son of the 
Elector Frederick V., is excellent, by Van¬ 
dyke ; 9, portrait of a lady in a black robe, 
by Kneller; 17 and 29, by De Crayen— 
very fine. 

The fourth chamber is entirely filled 
with Rubens* paintings. The principal 
pickores are, 1, St. Ignatius Loyola cast¬ 
ing out Devils; 2, the Assumption of the 
Holy Virgin; 3, St. Francis Xavier preach¬ 
ing and doing miracles among the Indians; 
3, St. Ambrose refusing the Emperor The- 
odosius admission into the church at Mi¬ 
lan, touched up by Vandyke—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says, “The better for every 
touch9, the Alliance of Frederick III., 
king of Hungary, afterward emperor of 
Germany, with Charles Ferdinand of 
Spain; 16, a scene from the Decameron 
of Boccace—Cimon finding Iphigenie and 
her two companions asleep; near a basin 
is a dog, a monkey, and a bird, with vases 
of fruits and flowers. 

In the White Cabinet are some elegant 
specimens of fhiits and flowers. The Green 
Chamber contains three very magnificent 
pieces: 20, the Water Doctor, by Gerard 
Dow; and 106 and 104, by Balthasar Don- 
Dcr: they are the heads of an old man and 
old woman, and are most remarkable for 
the manner in which the hair and wrinkles 
are painted. 

The fifth room is nearly filled with Ru¬ 
bens* work. The principal are 1, 6, 7,11, 
21, 22, 23. No. 6, the penitent Magdalen 
and her sister Martha; 7, the Feast of Ve¬ 
nus—a statue of the goddess surrounded 

dancing satyrs, nymphs, and little cu- 
pids: the sacrifice is burning before the 
statue ; 11, a portrait of Helena Forman, 


Rubens* second wife, entering a bath, par¬ 
tially covered with a wrapper. 

The sixth room is mostly filled with 
works'of that celebrated artist, David Te¬ 
niers the younger; also some of David Te¬ 
niers the elder. No. 11, a cabinet of art, 
with pictures and a variety of objects in 
nature and art, with visitors examining 
the same, by Jordaens; 17, a Sorceress 
chasing Phantoms, by David Ryckaert; 
23, Venus and Adonis, by Jansens; 31, 
Pan, with nymphs and satyrs, by Teniers 
the elder; 34, the interior of the picture- 
gallery at Brussels, with portrait of the 
painter, Teniers the younger, in the fore¬ 
ground; 51, the Archduke Leopold Wil¬ 
liam, governor general of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, receiving a deputation from the cross¬ 
bowmen of Brussels—the painter Teniers, 
with his family, in the foreground. Nos. 
48, 44, and 54, by the same artist, are veiy 
fine. 

In the seventh room are some fine por¬ 
traits by masters of the Spanish school, 
with a number of pictures by Rubens. 
Nos. 27 and 47, by Jordaens, are very ex¬ 
cellent ; 54, an Attack of Cavalry, by Pula- 
medes, good. 

In the first room on the Mc<md floor a 
number of the masterpieces of Albert Du- 
rer are to be found, his best works being 
preserv’ed in this collection: they are Nos. 
13, 15, 18, 26, 28, and 30. No. 18, the 
Holy Trinity, is considered his best. There 
are also a number of portraits by Holbein 
the younger. .No. 81, an altar-piece, the 
Crucifixion, by Schongauer—a magnificent 
composition. 

In the second room we find a number 
of pictures bj’’ Quintin Matsys: 29, 32, and 
37. No. 38 is a very fine picture. 

In the third chamber we find the Tower 
of Babel, by Pierre Breughel; 17, Adam 
and Eve driven from Paradise, by F. Flo- 
ris; a number of fine portraits by Pierre 
Porbus the elder, and a number of very 
excellent pieces by Roland Saveiy. 

In the fourth room stand prominent, 1, 
David and Bethsaba; 4, Mercury surprises 
Venus in the arms of Mars; 5, the Re¬ 
union of Bacchus and Ceres, by Van Achen; 
11, Venus reposing on a Couch, by Joseph 
Heinz; 19, by the same artist; 24, Mar¬ 
riage of St. Catharine; 89, Bacchus and 
Venus, by Van Achen. 

The four rooms corresponding to the 
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last described have no catalogue of pic¬ 
tures. They are all of the modern school 
of Germany. There is one landscape de¬ 
serving of especial notice. It is by Han- 
shofer. In the vestibule of the ground 
floor the visitor wilNhnd a magnificent 
marble statue of the Emperor Charles VI. 
in the antique costume of the Roman em¬ 
perors. It was executed by George Ra¬ 
phael Donner in 1734. The nine rooms on 
the ground floor are devoted to copies, and 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch masters, and 
in the ^joining pavilion may be seen some 
sculpture. 

The Lower Belvidere, at the lower end 
of the garden, contains ^e celebrated Am- 
bras C(AUctwn of armor, so called from hav¬ 
ing been brought fh>m the castle of Ambras, 
in Tyrol, where it was collected by the 
Archduke Ferdinand, count of Tyrol, and 
son of the Emperor Ferdinand I. It is 
considered the most authentic historical 
collection in Europe, the priflee having 
himself written to all the contemporary 
sovereigns for the purpose of obtaining 
suits of armor of the most distinguished 
persons attached to the different courts in 
the 14th, 15tb, and 16th centuries. There 
are three apartments filled with armor. In 
the first room are kept all the armor be¬ 
longing to members or connections of the 
imperiil family; in the second, those of 
celebrated German princes and nobles; in 
the third, those of Spanbh and Italian 
princes and nobles. The most noteworthy 
in the collection are suits of Don John of 
Austria and Philip II. of Spain; the armor 
of the Emperor Maximilian; that of Mau¬ 
rice of Sa.xony, and Alexander Famose, 
duke of Parma; the steel suit of Albert the 
Bear, elector of Brandenburg. 

There are numerous other apartments 
in this palace, filled with portraits of all 
the principal European sovereigns and dis¬ 
tinguished persons, Roman antiquities, 
weapons of sport, and musical instruments, 
collections of precious stones, valuable jew¬ 
elry, collections of dresses brought from 
the South Sea by Captain Cook, etc., etc. 
The gallery is open to the public Tuesdays 
and Frida 3 rs; at other times a small fee 
will obtain an admission. A catalogue 
may be obtained at the door. 

There are quite a number of very val¬ 
uable private galleries in Vienna, which 
may bo visited by paying a small fee to 
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I the custodian—say one franc. One of the 
best is the picture-gallery in the Esierhax^ 
Summer Palace^ which contains several 
Murillos, Raphaels, Paul Potters, Rubens’, 
Tintorettos, Leonardo da Vincis, Domeni- 
chinos, Rembrandts, and other great mas¬ 
ters. The finest collection in Europe of 
, the Spanish masters may be seen here out 
of Spain. There is also a fine collection 
of engravings^ as well as a sculptwre-gaUerg^ 
containing specimens of Thorwaldsen, Ca- 
nova, and others. Superior in extent and 
value to the former is the picture-galleiy 
in the summer palace of Prince Lichten¬ 
stein, It may be visited any day in the 
week from 9 to 12, or 3 to G. Among the 
most valuable of this collection arc Ra¬ 
phaels, Correggios, Titians, Guidos, Do- 
raenichinos, and Giorgiones, also several 
portraits by Vandyke and Gerard Dow. 
The grounds about this palace are bcauti- 
fhlly laid out, and kept in excellent order. 
The picture-gallery' of Cbttnf Czemin con¬ 
tains a small collection; the pictures are, 
however, very choice. The Counts of 
Schdnbrunn, Harrach, Lemberg, and many 
other noblemen, have collections of cbmee 
paintings. 

One of the most important places which 
the traveler should see in Vienna is the 
Imperial A rsenal^ within the walls of which 
ore fortified barracks capable of holding 
10,000 men. It was erected in 1849, and 
is a large and massive structure. Within 
its walls it contains every thing necessary 
for the maintenance of a large army. It 
has manufactories of all kinds of weapons, 
from the largest cannon to the smallest 
dirk. It also has a hospital, a chnrch, and 
an officers’ barrack. It contains 200,000 
stand of arms always ready for use. Its 
collection of arms and armor is one of the 
largest and best in Europe. It may be vis¬ 
ited any day by a ticket obtained from the 
Minister of War, and is open to the public 
on Thursdays from 8 to 11, and 2 tiU 5. 
Around the court-yard is hung the mon¬ 
ster chain which the Turks threw across 
the Danube in 1529. It is composed of 
8000 links. The upper rooms contain a 
great many interesting historical relics, 
among which are Marlborough’s arms, 
the armor of John Sobieski, Mohammed’s 
green standard, which Sobicski captured 
at the siege of Vienna, the elk-skin coat 
worn by Gustavus Adolphus at the battle 
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of Lutxen, an immense amount of stand¬ 
ards ciiptured in battle, and other relics. 

In the Town Arsenal are a large quanti¬ 
ty of arms, the same that were stolen by 
the mob in the late revolution. Here is 
kept the head of the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustapha, commander of the Turkish 
forces at the siege of Vienna in 1683. He 
was strangled by order of the Sultan, on 
account of having failed to take the city. 
When Belgrade was taken, his body was 
disinterred, the head cut off and brought 
to Vienna, as well as the cord with which 
he was strangled. 

The public institutions of Vienna are 
many and liberally endowed. Few capi¬ 
tals can compare with it in the number of 
its colleges, schools, and hospitals. Its 
Vmrenity^ which was founded in 1237, is 
celebrated on the Continent as a school of 
medicine, and is probably attended by a 
greater number of students than any other 
German University except that of Berlin. 
There are between 80 and 90 professors, 
who are paid by the government, and are 
neither permitt^ to receive fees on their 
own account nor to give private lessons. 
The theological, surgical, and veterinary 
courses are delivered free, but the student 
has to pay about $8 for attendance on lec¬ 
tures on philosophy, and $13 for those of 
medicine and jurisprudence. This amount 
i» appropriated to the use of indigent stu¬ 
dents. The Normal School of Vienna was 
founded by Maria Theresa, and is a copy 
for all others in the Austrian dominions. 
Soldiers’ children, and children of parents 
too poor to pay for their schooling, are 
taught gratuitously. 

The General HospUal of Vienna is an 
immense building, capable of holding 3000 
patients. It is ranged round numerous 
quadrangles, and receives annually 30,000 
jwtients. Connected with this hospital is 
the Lying-in Hospital, to enter which not 
even the name of the applicant is demand- 
^ She may enter veiled or masked, and 
remain incognito the whole time she con¬ 
tinues in the house. She receives every 
attention. None are permitted to see her 
b>it her phjrsician and nurse, and when her 
confinement is over, she may leave the 
hospital without any person having the 
slimiest knowledge of who she is. She 
has only to inclose her name in a sealed I 
rnveloffce and dci»osit it with the siipcrin- I 


I tendent, that, in case of death, her relatives 
may be apprised of the event. The cases 
arei sa* carefully guarded by the govern¬ 
ment that neither parents, friends, nor 
even the ofiicers of^^tice can approach 
them, and it is contra!^ to law to prove 
their presence in this establishment in a 
court of justice. According to their cir¬ 
cumstances, they pay for their mainte¬ 
nance ; the best accommodations are about 
60 cents per day, 30 and 12^ for inferior. 
Persons not able to pay any thing are 
obliged to act as nurses for two months. 
Nearly 20,000 children are supported in 
this institution at one time, llie mother 
may either take or leave the child in the 
hospital; if the latter, she receives a tick- 
et, by presenting which the child may be 
reclaimed at any time. If he be not taken 
away at a suitable age, he is brought up to 
some trade, or made a soldier; if a girl, 
a nurse in a hospital. The mortality 
among the children is very great. The 
object of this institution is to prevent the 
mam'^ cases of infanticide which would oth¬ 
erwise ocenr, but there can be no doubt 
that the secrecy it guarantees acts as a 
powerful incentive to the immorality of the 
Viennese. 

Vienna has five theatres, two in the city 
proper and three in the suburbs; the last 
are the minor theatres. The KamihnciihoT 
Theatre, or Opera-house, is very large, and 
devoted to the opera and ballet. The pie¬ 
ces are magnificently put upon the stage, 
and only the best performers are engaged. 
The house has six rows of boxes, and half 
a row next the pit. The Jlofburg Theatre 
is attached to the palace, and is supported 
by the government. It is devoted solely 
to the performance of the regular German 
drama. The performers, after ten years’ 
service, hav'e a pension settled upon them 
for life by the government, with an annu¬ 
ity after their death for their widows. The 
best seats for gentlemen are the orchestra 
stalls, price about 75 cents; boxes in the 
first tier about $2. The Theatre an der 
Wien is the handsomest and most spacious 
in Vienna. It is devoted exclusively to 
equestrian pieces and melodramas. A 
whole box must be taken if you wish to sit 
in the first tier; price $2, or 5 fl. 

The renlly national house of amusement 
in Vienna is the Karl Theatre, formerly 
the Bcytn Caspar!. It is appropriated to 
359 
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fiircofl, and patronised by the middling imd 
lower classes, and is the arena on which 
the national character is painted in the 
most lively colors and broadest manner. 

The City Park has been lately much im¬ 
proved, and large additions made to it. It 
is now one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
At one end a splendid building called the ! 
Cure-hall has been erected; in it are a 
handsomely-decorated concert-room, a caf6 
saloon, and a drink-hall; at the last may 
be obtained the genuine waters from all 
the celebrated springs of Europe; the city 
authorities exercise a supervision over this 
establishment, to see that all the waters 
sold are gentdne. A portion of the park 
is exclusively reserved for children as a 
play-ground; hero pure milk only is sold. 
A horse-railway'’has been laid around the 
old city in the elegant street called the 
“ Ring,” from which radiate railways to all 
the different parts of the suburbs. The 
magnificent structures recently erected on 
the “Ring” put the finest buildings in Paris 
to shame; notwithstanding the rapid im¬ 
provement one sees in Paris, Vienna is rap¬ 
idly gaining ground on it. 

A visit should be made to the Votio- 
church, situated before the Schattenthon, 
founded by the late Emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico, in commemoration of the saving 
of the Emperor of Austria’s life from the 
hands of a Hungarian assassin. 

One of the most important products of 
Vienna is articles in Russian leather, the 
prices being much cheaper here than in 
any other part of the world. The princi¬ 
pal house is that of August Klein, No. 20 
Gralien, who has branch houses in Paris 
and London. Ilis collection of bronzes is 
immense. Among the other principal man¬ 
ufactures of Vienna are velvet, silk, and 
cotton cloths. Its porcelain manufacture 
is among the principal on the Continent, 
with numerous factories for the manufac¬ 
ture of cutlery, bronze, and meerschaum 
pipes; this last is carried on to a very large 
extent. The meerschaum is a kind of clay 
consisting of hydrate of magnesia and si- 
lex. It occurs in beds in various parts of 
Europe, but particularly in Asia Minor, 
and when first taken out is soft, and makes 
lather like soap. When it is manufac¬ 
tured it is boiled in oil or wax, and leaked. 
Pipes may be bought here much cheaper 
than at any other place in Europe. Charles 
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Hiess is a most liberal dealer, and stands 
first-class as a manufacturer of the finest 
meerschaums. Another responsible man¬ 
ufacturer is Francois Hiess, No. 7 Kamt- 
nerstrasse. 

Carriages, —^There are three classes of 
carriages for hire in Vienna; the first class 
is the ^adlkhnwagen: these are the same 
as private carriages, and have the privi¬ 
lege to enter into the court-yard of private 
houses; all other kinds must set you dow n 
in the street; they may be hir^ by the 
day, week, or month, at from $2 to $4 per 
day, with 50 cents to the coachman. The 
next best class b the ^ocre, which has no 
fixed price, and for which a bargain should 
invaiiably be made; the ordinary' price b 
50 cents per hour. The common exxb 
charges 12 cents for the first quarter of an 
hour, and 8 for every quarter afterward. 

Cafes, —The coffee-houses in thb city 
compare favorably with those of Parb. 
Most of them, however, are rather smoky; 
nearly all contain a billbrd and reading- 
room. Principal coffee-houses are Daum’s, 
No. 278 in the Kohlmarkt, and Naumer’s, 
in the Plankengrasse; the last has a pri¬ 
vate apartment for ladies. The caf^s in 
the L^poldstadt are well worth a vbit, 
from the motley crowd one meets there. 

If you have no courier, by all means em¬ 
ploy a valet de place for the first few days; 
the usual price b about 75 cents. He b i 
allowed to conduct you to your seat in the ! 
theatres, and will be on hand when the per- , 
formance b over to find your carriage or 
conduct you homo. Julius Mensch, a good ' 
commissionaire, may be seen at the Aus- j 
trian Court Hotel. 

The American bankers are W. Kallman 
& Co., No. 23 Graben, where good rates of 
exchange may be obtained, j 

Vienna b also noted for its Bohemian ! 
glass manufacture. One of the most trust¬ 
worthy houses b that of Henry Ulrich, No. 

3 Sugeck. 


TheEfittrons of Vienna are well worthy of 
notice, and are much frequented by pleas¬ 
ure-parties from the metropolb. Chief 
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MnoDg the principal places is SchSnhrunn^ 
the favorite summer residence of the em¬ 
peror. This palace was begun by the 
Emperor Mathias, and finished by Maria 
Theresa. It possesses a melancholy histor¬ 
ical interest on account of Napoleon II., 
duke of Reichstadt, having died here, and 
in the same bed that his imperial father 
occtfpied in 1809. This event occurred in 
1832. There is a false impression prevalent 
in our country that this prince was detained 
in Austria as a state prisoner. It is a 
great mistake. He was universally be¬ 
loved for his goodness of heart and mild 
disposition, and was an especial favorite 
wi^ his grandfather, the late emperor, 
who kept a watchful eye on him, that he 
might not become the victim of designing 
men who wished to carry him to France; 
bat there was not the slightest restriction 
on his personal liberty. There are some 
very fine pictures and portraits in the pal¬ 
ace, and the furniture is of the richest de¬ 
scription. The gardens behind the palace 
were made memorable by the attempted 
assaasination of Napoleon by the German 
student Stapps, who was convicted and 
shot a few hours afterward. The gardens 
are beautifully laid out in the French style, 
with long avenues bordered with hedges, 
arising to a great height. At the extrem¬ 
ity of one of the avenues is the Beautiful 
Fountain^ or Schone Brunnen, from which 
the palace derives its name. From the 
Glorielta Temple^ in the rear of the garden, 
a beautiful view of the grounds, and Vi¬ 
enna in the distance, may be obtained. 
There is a fine Botanical Garden and Me¬ 
nagerie attached to the grounds. 

At UiUeldorfii the Emperor’s deer-park, 
at which place may be seen 3000 wild tears, 
rather an unusual sight. 

A short distance hx»m SchOnbrunn is 
the beautiful village of UeUnng. In the 
church-yard there is an exquisite monu¬ 
ment, by Canova, erected to the memory 
of the Baroness Pillersdorf. The Casino 
of Dommeyer contains a caf6, restaurant, 
billiard-room, and dancing saloon. It is 
beautifully fitted up, and the music is su¬ 
perb. Parties from Vienna generally visit 
it for the purpose of obtaining suppers, 
which arc finely gotten up here. 

Saxenburg^ to which you can proceed by 
railroad, forms one of the most agreeable 
exenrsions from Vienna. It was the fa¬ 


vorite summer residence of Maria Theresa 
and of the late emperor. There is a beau¬ 
tiful avenue of trees which connects it with 
the palace of Schonbrunn. The palace in 
itself is not worth the visit, but the gardens 
and park are exquisitely laid out. The 
winding avenues and walks are so densely 
hemmed in with shrubbery that you are 
obliged to take a guide at the entrance to 
prevent your missing your way. The 
“lion” of Saxenburg, however, is the Fra»»- 
zenburg, or Ritterschloss, an antique castle 
situated in the centre of a small lake. It 
will occupy several hours to examine all its 
antique furniture, its carvings in wood and 
stone. Its collection of armor is rich and 
varied; in fact, it is a perfect museum of 
antiquities and curiosities. Among the 
collection of armor are numerous suits 
made for females and children. In one of 
the rooms there is a procession of knignts 
proceeding to a tournament, and another is 
surrounded with statues of celebrated Ger¬ 
man emperors. In another room there is 
a fac-simile of a chamber of torture, and in 
the miniature dungeon a wooden prisoner. 
The whole castle is a very correct imita¬ 
tion of a feudal fortress of the Middle Ages, 
filled with authentic relics. Near to this 
castle is the Tumierplaiz^ where tourna¬ 
ments formerly took place by members 
of the imperial family and young nobles. 
There is also here a Temple of Diana, a 
Prater, and artificial waterfall. 

A very interesting excursion may be 
made to Mddling to see the castle and 
park of Prince Lichtenstein and the Knight 
Templar’s Church of Holy Otmar. On 
the way to Mddling you pass the Spinne- 
rin am Kreutz (the spinner at the cross), 
a Gothic cross erected in 1546 by Crispi- 
nus, adorned with a statue of Crispin us 
and Crispianus. It received its name from 
a tradition, which is generally believed 
among the natives, that a maiden during 
the Holy Wars made a vow, when her lov¬ 
er set out for Palestine, to sit here and 
spin until his return. We could neither 
find out whether she kept her vow, or 
whether he ever came back. 

An excursion to the warm springs of 
B(tden (one hour of railway), if in the sea¬ 
son, to see the manner of bathing in com¬ 
pany, will to some be found very amusing. 
Some of the baths will accommodate 200 
persons at once. Male and female, attired 
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in long dressing-gowns, enter the bath pro- | 
niiscuonsly, and stand or move round up 
to their necks in steaming water. The 
ladies enter from one side, and the gentle¬ 
men from the other, but in the bath there 
is no separation. Every body is talking, 
every bixly joking, and every body try¬ 
ing to make himself or herself agreeable. 
Many who are in perfect health take great 
delight in mixing in this motley crowd. 
The balconies around the bath are filled 
with the friends of the bathers, but they 
are often compelled to retire, as it is al¬ 
most impossible to withstand the heat of 
the steam. 

The Emperor and many of the nobility 
have palaces here, and often during the 
season, the town, which contains 5000 in¬ 
habitants, has a population of 15,000. The 
walks about the town are charming, and 
the valley of llelenenthal, where every 
body repairs after dinner, is really charm¬ 
ing. The valley is surrounded by heights 
on all sides, covered in many places with 
ruined castles, to reach which are paths 
running up the woody sides of the valley 
in all directions. On the left b the beau¬ 
tiful palace of the Archduke Charles, sur¬ 
rounded by groves and flower-gardens; on 
the heights are the ruined castles of Kau- 
henstein, Kauhoneck, and Scharfeneck. 
The owners of Kauhenstein were robber- 
knights, and, during the reign of Maxi¬ 
milian I., they stopped the Empress on 
the high-road and robbed her. This act 
was the cause of their downfall. 

Another excursion may be made to J>- 
opoidsbtrg^ Kalenberg, and Klostemeuburg. 
The building on the summit of Kalenberg 
was formerly a convent, but was suppress¬ 
ed by Joseph U. It a^rward came into 
possession of the Prince de Ligne, who 
died here. It is now the property of Prince 
Lichtenstein. The Klosterneuburg con¬ 
tains one of the largest and oldest mon¬ 
asteries in Austria; it is also one of the 
wealthiest. The vineyards of Klostemeu- 
burg belong exclusively to thb monas¬ 
tery. It has a library of 30,000 volumes. 
The monastery was founded during the 
early part of the 12th century by St. Ag¬ 
nes, wife of St. Leopold, Margrave of Ba- 
denberg, who was canonized by Pope In- 
iHK-ent irill. in the loth centurj'. Of 
coarse, there is a lecend attached to its 
foundation—there always is. It b said 
3C2 • 


that Agnes, having determined to erect s 
convent, in looking for a site, bad her veil 
blown away. It was not found until nine 
years afterward, at which time her hus¬ 
band, while out hunting, discovered it on 
a tree perfectly preserved, which clearly 
proved that was the site for the project^ 
convent. The veil and part of the tree 
are both shown to convince the unbeliev¬ 
er ! (We were once told by a traveler that 
ho had caught a brook trout two ftd. long! 
and on our venturing to suggest a few 
inches off as a compromise, he offered to 
show tu the brook where he caught it, as con¬ 
clusive proof!) The EmperOT Maximil- 
bn II. placed the ducal coronet on the 
shrine of St. Leopold, pra}ing the saint 
to take charge of the same. Joseph II., 
whose name should have been Thomas, 
thought the keeper of the crown jewels at 
Vienna the better custodian of the two, 
and removed it accordingly. Leopold II. 
thought he would give hb namesake an¬ 
other trial, and sent it back to the saint, 
where it still remains. 

A few days could be spent in a profita¬ 
ble manner by taking the steamer at Vi¬ 
enna, and making an excursion to the cap¬ 
ital of Hungary, The distance from 

Vienna b 140 miles. Time, by rail, 10 
hours; by steamer, going down, 12 hours. 
The better way b to go by steamer and 
return by rail. Travelers wbhing to pro¬ 
ceed to Constantinople by the Danube will 
find excellent steamers leaving Vienna ev¬ 
ery Sunday, at 6 80 A.M., for GabU, from 
whence they can proceed directly to Coo- 
stantinople or Odessa. In the winter sea¬ 
son these steamers do not run. 

Pesth is beautifully situated on the bank 
of the Danube. It contains 201,911 inhal>- 
itants. Principal hotels are H.detEu¬ 
rope and Koniginn von England. Thb city, 
with Buda, on the opposite side of the Dan¬ 
ube, forms the modem capital of Hungary, 
and the third city, in point of popubtion, 
in the Austrian Empire. Buda b an an¬ 
cient pbee, built chiefly upon the lowrr 
slo|)e8 of a range of picturesque hills. The 
town b commanded and overlooked by a 
castle, a stern, feudal-looking pile, b 
thb was deposited the crown of St Ste¬ 
phen, king of Hungary, presented by P«>p<* 

' Sylvester, A.D. 1000, and regarded as tin’ 

I palladium of the Hungarian nation. Tbl' 
! cherbhed monument of Ilungaiian indc- 
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pendence, removed by Kossuth during the apartment vras also so dark that I could 
recent struggle, with a view to its preser- not see a foot before me, and as I knew 
vatioQ by the Magyar nation, fell subse- there must be water near, and that a single 
qoeotly into the possession of Austria, step might plunge me into the middle of 
I and ba» since been deposited at Vienna, it, my hesitation to advance increased. My 
' Bnda, which has 40,000 inhabitants, com* conductor, however, better accustomed to 
monicates with Pesth by a handsome bus- the place, led me to a spot where, in a few 
pension bridge. Pesth is the seat of a minutes, my eyes, becoming accustomed to 
University, is a handsome-built town, and the gloom, began to discern objects athwart 
is the centre of the inland trade of Hun- the darkness. I found myself in a spo- 
gary. The town bears strong evidence clous circular vault or dome, supported by 
I of the bombardment it sustained at the eight massive columns, surrounded by a 
bands of the Austrians during the insur- l»sin of water so hot that the vapor aris- 
gent movement of 1849. There are few ing from it tilled the whole interior, and 
public buildings worthy of note, if we fell in drops from the ceiling. The dim 
except the barracks and artillery d4p6t, light, partially admitted through one or 
which are the largest in the world. There two very small windows, was barely able to 
is a museum and two theatres. There are penetrate this dense atmosphere. It was 
four annual fairs held in Pesth, at which therefore only by degrees that I discovered 
it is said over 20,000 people are present, in the midst of the basin a crowd of bath- 
Ihe principal trade is in wines and raw- ers, male and female, of the very lowest 
hid«. The noted Tokay wine is much order, promiscuously intermingled, the for- 
cultivated by the Magyars. The hills met stark naked, except a slight vestment 
around Buda are all covered with vine- round the loins, the women in not much 
yards, which produce the Hungarian wine ampler garb, but partially covered by their 
called Turk’s blood, Ofner, and others. long tresses falling about them. Others 
The fortifications which crown the were squatting on the floor at the water- 
heights of Buda are very strong; never- side, depositing their filthy rags previously 
thelcss, they were stormed and taken by to enjoying this cheap luxury; and not a 
the Hungarians under Gorgei in 1849, aft- few, stretched at full length upon the stono 
er a fearful struggle, in which the l^ve benches along the wall, were taking a va- 
Austrian general Hentzi, with 418 of his por bath. The scene was curious, but very 
companions, fell. There is a monument disgusting, and I soon retired with a copi- 
erected to them in the square of the royal ous deposit of steam upon my face and 
palace. It consists of a Gothic cross, un- clothes.” 

der which lies a wounded soldier, over Four miles distant from Buda is Alt- 
whom Fame is leaning. At the side of Bttda^ built on the site of the ancient city 
the cross are the names of the 418. At of Aguincum, where Attila held his court, 
the foot of the hills on which the fortress Upon a hill beside the right bank of the 
b built gush copious streams of hot sul- Danube, 18 miles north of Buda, are the 
phnreous water, which were highly ap- ruins of the royal castle of Wissegrad, 
predated by both possessors of the coun- long the residence of the native sovereigns 
try, Roman and Turk, and are to the pres- of Hungary. 

ent day. Turkish Imths are numerous Pretburg, the former capital of the Hun- 
hcre, and for all classes. Three of the an- garian kingdom, is prettily situated along 
cknt baths are now in use. the banks of the Danube. It contains a 

An English writer, describing one of population of 46,544 inhabitants. Hotels 
them, says: “The largest and best pre- are Goldene Sonne and Gruner Baum. Its 
serv^ is situated near the bridge, under distance from Vienna is 34 miles. Pres- 
tho Blocksberg: its Saracenic architecture burg contains little to interest the traveler, 
and Turkish inscription, still visible out- The principal object of attraction is the 
side near the entrance, suflSciently mark ruins of the royal palace on the hill above 
its founders. On opening the door, I was the town. It was here that the Empress 
nict by such a cloud of steam, and so dis- Maria Theresa threw herself on the sym- 
sgreeable an odor of sulphur, that I was pathies of the Hungarian nobles, who re¬ 
in doubt at first whether to ehter. The sponded in the most liberal manner, by 
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raising men and money for her protec¬ 
tion. 

About half way between Presburg and 
Buda, on the north bank of the Danube, 
is the strong and almost impregnable for¬ 
tress of Komonij which played so important 
a part during the struggle for Hungarian 
independence in 1849. It then resisted the 
united force of the Austrian army, and it 
is the boast of the inhabitants of the town 
that it never yet surrendered to an ene¬ 
my. The Hungarian forces were under 
command of General Klopka. 

From Vienna to Trieste^ distance 863 
miles. Fare, first class, 28 d. 26 kr.; time 
by express, 14 h. 25 m. Express only 
three times a week. 

The road runs through a very beautiful 
country, and, although the distance is 
long, few people stop until they arrivo at 
Trieste or Venice. If in a first-class car, 
one can enjoy a night on the road very 
well. 

Gratz, distance 140 miles from Vienna, 
contains a population of 80,732; hotels, 
Englischer Hof and Stadt Trieste, The 
trains stop here thirty minutes. Gratz is 
the capital and chief city of Styria, one of 
the provinces of Austria. It is situated 
on the banks of the River Mur, and pos¬ 
sesses a large inland trade, and has a great 
share in the transit traffic between Vienna 
and Trieste. The streets are generally 
narrow aud dark, opening occasionally into 
large irregular places. Gratz has a large 
number of churches, and a fine Gothic ca¬ 
thedral containing many handsome mar¬ 
ble monuments. Contiguous to the cathe¬ 
dral is the chapel containing the mauso¬ 
leum of Ferdinand II., who was a native 
of Gratz. The University, founded by 
Charles Francis, is attended by upward of 
300 students; it contains a library of 45,000 
volumes and 2000 MSS. One of the most 
interesting institutions in Gratz or in Aus¬ 
tria is the Johanneum, of which every na¬ 
tive of the city is proud. It was founded 
in 1811 by the Archduke John, hence its 
name. Its object is the encouragement 
of the arts and manufactures in Styria by 
means of collections, lectures, and public 
library. It contains a magnificent muse¬ 
um, and the various appurtenances of a 
great educational establishment. Gratz 
is well supplied with all kinds of provisions, 
and is contidered the cheapest town in Aus- 
.^64 


tria to live in. A great proportion of the 
inhabitants are persons of rank, army offi¬ 
cers, and others, who reside here on ac¬ 
count of the cheapness and quality of the 
market. The female population are dis¬ 
tinguished for their remarkable beauty. 
Gratz was taken by the French in 1809, 
after a siege of seven days. Charles X 
of France and hb family resided here after 
the Revolution of 1830. 

Fifty miles from Trieste we pass Adels- 
berg, celebrated for its grotto, which is con¬ 
sidered the most magnificent in Europe. 
Hotel, Ungarisch Krone. The grotto is 
well worth a visit; it will occupy about 
three hours, and cost the vbiUHr $12 25, 
with an additional fiorin for each addi¬ 
tional person. Lady visitors should wrap 
themselves up carefully, and wear thick 
shoes. The entrance to thb grotto u by 
two large apertures, into one of whidi a 
river flows, and accompanies the vbitor in 
hb progress through the subterranean pas¬ 
sage. At length it reaches an extensive 
natural cavern, and, having penetrated a 
ledge of rock, plunges under ground, and 
is seen no more. It b supposed to be the 
River Unz, which bursts fokh at Planina. 
Now a precipitous wall of rock seemingly 
arrests all farther progress; but some years 
since, upon scaling this, a passage was 
found leading to a double range of mort 
magnificent caverns, supported by pillars, 
and fretted with cornices of the purest 
stalactite. These columns of Nature’s 
work are in some places so nicely cluster¬ 
ed together, and so regularly arranged, as 
to resemble the nave of a Gothic cathedral 
The roof b, in part, so lofty as not to be 
discernible from beneath. Not a sound 
but the dropping of the water b beard 
within this deep recess, save when, once a 
year, on Whit-Monday, a ball b given by 
the peasantry in one of the most spacious 
of the caves. Here, many hundred feet 
beneath the surface of the earth, and a 
mile dbtant from the light of day, the sim¬ 
ple music of the Camiolan peasant re¬ 
sounds through halls more magnificent 
than were ever built for monarchs. 

Not far distant, and within the same dis¬ 
trict, may be seen the Lake of Zerknitz, four 
miles long and two wide: it is remarkable 
for the periodical flow and ebb of its waters, 
which, at intervals of four or five weeks, 
wholly disappear; it generally takes thir* 
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ty days to empty, but fills in that many 
hours. 

Before reaching Adelsberg we pass the 
capital of llh-ria, Layhach, It contains 
17,000 inhabitants, but has not much to in¬ 
terest the traveler. The city is grouped 
round the castle* hill, the castle being con¬ 
verted into a state prison. The town con¬ 
tains several handsome public edifices, 
among which are the Cathedral, Town Hall, 
St, James’s Church, Prince Auersberg’s pal¬ 
ace, which contains the Landes Museum, 
and is filled with a very good native collec¬ 
tion. It is celebrated in diplomatic his¬ 
tory for the congress held here in 1821. 
About 25 miles to the westward are the 
rich quicksilver mines of Idria. Passen¬ 
gers direct for Venice by rail change cars 
at Nebresina. 

Trieste^ the commercial capital of the 
Austrian empire, is situated on the Adri¬ 
atic, near its northeast extremity. It con¬ 
tains 85,000 inhabitants. The principal 
hotel is the IJdtel de la VUle^ a first-class 
house, admirabl}” managed. Trieste is a 
free port, and is one of the most important 
and interesting commercial places of the 
Adriatic Sea. It has completely supplant¬ 
ed V enice, and monopolized nearly the 
whole of the Adriatic trade. Ship-build¬ 
ing is carried on to a great extent, and 
there are important manufactories of vari¬ 
ous kinds. Trieste has no natural harbor, 
but a canal enables vessels of considerable 
tonnage to penetrate within the heart of 
the town, and load or unload at the doors 
of the inhabitants. It has also a large mole, 
constructed of regular masonry, which 
serves as a protection for the shipping. 
The city is divided into old and new town 
by the Orw, which is the principal street, 
and on which are situat^ the principal 
stores and coffee-houses. It communicates 
with two public squares, the Piazza Grande 
and Bortenplatz^ in the former of which 
is a fine public fountain, with the column 
and statue of Charles VI., to whom, and 
Maria Theresa, Trieste is principally in¬ 
debted for its importance. 

The Cathedral of San GiustOy in the old 
town, is situated on the hill near the castle. 
It is supposed to occupy the site of a temple 
of Jupiter. It is in the Byzantine style, 
and dates back to the fourth century. It 
contains the tomb of Winkelman the anti¬ 


quary, who was murdered in an inn here 
by an Italian to whom he had shown a gold 
medal which had been awarded to him by 
the government at Vienna. Fouch5, min¬ 
ister of police for Napoleon, died here in 
1820, and was buried under the terrace be¬ 
fore the cathedral. 

The Exchange^ standing in the Exchange 
Place, is a very beautiful building. The 
Casino club is situated here, to which gen¬ 
tlemen can easily be introduced. The 
finest church in the city is that situated at 
the head of the great canal. It contains 
a magnificent altar, and its organ is con¬ 
sidered one of the best on the Continent. 
The church of the Jesuits is a noble build¬ 
ing, and contains some fine paintings. 
The traveler should by no means neglect 
to drop in at the Tergesteum. It contains 
the rooms of the Austrian Lloyd'Sy a bazar, 
concert and ball room, reading-rooms and 
conversation-rooms, all fitted up in the 
most magnificent style. The Piazzetta de 
Ricardo received its name from its having 
been the place where Richard Coeur de 
Lion was confined on his return from the 
Holy Land. 

The population of Trieste is very Ori¬ 
ental in its appearance, derived as it is 
from all the commercial nations of the 
Mediterranean — Greeks, Italians, Jews, 
Armenians, Germans, and Americans. 

The Austrian Lloyd's are a very numer¬ 
ous line of steamers running to all parts of 
the Mediterranean, starting daily, week* 
ly, and semi-weekly. Boats leave every 
other day for Venice. Fare $4. I'hey 
leave once a week for Constantinople; 
twice a month for Alexandria; once a 
week to the Danube; once a fortnight to 
Syria, by Rhodes and Cj'prus, to Beirut 
and Jaffa; once a week to Dalmatia and 
Croatia; once a week to Istria; and once 
a week to the Ionian Islands and Greece. 
For particulars of days of sailing, see ad¬ 
vertisement. 


A visit should be made to the castle of 
Miramar, the former summer residence of 
the ill-starred Emperor Maximilian. 

Should travelers wish to go direct to 
Venice from Vienna by rail, they must 
change cars at Nebresina, a distance of 12 
i miles from Trieste. 
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Veketia. 


“ The celebrated name of Venice, or Ve- 
neiiaj was formerly diffused over a large 
and fertile province of Italy. It was di¬ 
vided into two parts, and second, of 
which the first applied to the main land, 
and the second to the islands and lagoons. 
In the first, before the irruption of the bar¬ 
barians, 60 Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity. Aquileia was placed 
in the most conspicuous station; but the 
ancient dignity of Padua was supported by 
agriculture and manufactures. The sec¬ 
ond part, placed in the midst of canals at 
the mouth of several rivers, was occupied 
in fisheries, salt-works, and commerce.” 

Venetia was formerly a celebrated re¬ 
public of Italy; it is now a province of 
United Italy. The republic was formed 
soon after the building of the city in the 
fourth century. The government was at 
first democratic, but in 1247 l>ecame an 
aristocracy; none could afterward have 
any share in it but the nobles: the Doge 
was the chief executive ofiicer, and was 
elected by a plurality of votes by means 
of gold and silver balls. In 1797 the city 
of Venice was taken by the French, who 
instituted a provisionar}* democratic gov¬ 
ernment ; but soon after, by the treaty of 
Campo Formio, the city and territory lying 
to the north and west of the River Adige 
was ceded to Austria as a duchy, and also 
as an equivalent for the dominions lost by 
the Austrians in the Netherlands. The 
remainder of the Venetian territory was 
annexed by the French to the Cisalpine 
Republic. In 1806, by the treaty of Pres- 
burg, the whole Venetian territory was an¬ 
nexed to the kingdom of Italy. It was 
once one of the most powerful maritime 
and commercial states in Europe. For 
this it was indebted, at first, to the mon¬ 
opoly of the commerce of India, the prod¬ 
ucts of that country’ being conveyed during 
the Middle Ages up the Gulf of Persia, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, as far as Bag¬ 
dad, thence by land across the desert to 
PalmjTa, and thence to the Mediterranean 
ports. Aftervr.rd the supplying of the 
Crusaders on their way to Palestine with 
provisions and inilitar}' stores was an ad¬ 
ditional source of opulence and power. 

3C6 


All this declined after the discovery ot the 
passage to India by the Cape of Go<^ Hope 
in 1486 by the Portuguese, 
j The Lombardo-Venetian kin^'dom was 
I one of the most valuable possessions under 
! the Austrian sceptre. The northern part 
i of this territory is mountainous, the south 
I flat, forming the plain of Lombardy. The 
whole country abounds with rivers, all of 
which have a southerly course except the 
Po, and all contribute their waters to the 
Adriatic. At the foot of tlie Alpine chains, 
in the north of Ix)mbardy, are the lakes of 
Garda, Como, Maggiore, Lugano, Iseo, etc. 
The shores of the Adriatic arc lined with 
extensive lagoons, in the mid.«t of which 
, is Venice.” The climate, except in the vi¬ 
cinity of Mantua and near the Adriatic, 
is considered healthy. The thermometer 
keeps higher in summer, and, as a general 
thing, sinks lower in winter in Lomlmrdy 
than in England; and more rain falls here 
than in any other portion of the Austrian 
dominions. In Venice the annual amount 
is estimated at 34 inches, and in Lombardy 
at 46 inches: the rains are heavier in the 
autumn and winter than at any other sea¬ 
son. The spring is consider^ the most 
delightful time to visit this country: cloud¬ 
less skies and a genial climate of course add 
much to the pleasure. 

Large sums of money are spent in keep- 
ing up public education. A larger portion 
of the population is educated in the Lx>in- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom than in almost 
any other of the Austrian province®. *1 bo 
government of Austria in Italy is undoubt¬ 
edly a cold, repulsive, and jealous despot¬ 
ism ; but it is not oppressive, and, in point 
of military government, it is not aa rigid 
as the French. ” The greater portion of 
this part of Italy, after the fall of the West¬ 
ern empire, was-successively possessed by 
the Heruli, Ostrogoths, Greelu, and lx>m- 
bards: the latter held it from 568 till 774, 
when Charlemagne annexed it to the em¬ 
pire of the Franks, to which it remained 
attached till 888. From that period, ex¬ 
cept the territory of the Venetians, it i<en- 
erally belonged to the German emperors 
till establishment of the republic of 
Milan in 1160. This republic, in 1553^ 
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came into the possession of Charles V. Ven¬ 
ice and its territory, which had existed as 
an aristocratic republic from the 7th centu- 
fy to 1797, was confirmed to Austria by the 
treaty of Vienna, 1815, of which it remained 
a [lortioii till 1866, when it was ceded to 
United Italy through Kapoleon III. 

VENICE. 

A famous maritime city of United It¬ 
aly, formerly the capital of the republic of 
the same name. Population 118.172. The 
principal hotels: H, Royal Danieli^ on the 
Grand Canal, which hds recently been 
mach enlarged, is admirably fitted up, 
and has the reputation of being one of the 
best hotels in Europe; table d’hote, read¬ 
ing, smoking, reception, and conversation 
rooms. The cooking is admirable. At the 
arrival of each train the proprietors have a 
commissioner present, who speaks all lan- 
gnages. Grand H, Victoria^ kept by Rob¬ 
ert Etzenberger, one of the largest and 
iinest hotels in Venice, near the square of 
St Mark’s. It contains 180 bedrooms and 
private sitting-rooms; reading-room, smok¬ 
ing and billiard-rooms, baths; service on 
ibe Swiss system; arrangements made en 
P^nnoa. Beau Rivaye^ also a first-class 
boose, situated in ofte of the finest posi¬ 
tions in Venice, admirably managed by M. 
Genovesi; terms moderate. Hotel ^ la 
Vilk and HStel de Rome are both also first- 
class houses, one situated on the Grand 
Cnnal, the other near the Piazza San Marco, 
Mwl both well conducted. 

The city of Venice, formerly called the 
“ Queen of the Adriatic,” is unrivaled as to 
beauty and situation. It stands on a bay 
near the Gulf of Venice. In this gulf, or 
Adriatic Sea,-the ceremony of espousing 
the Adriatic took place annually on Ascen¬ 
sion Day. It was performed by the Doge, 
accompanied by all the nobility and em- 
bsssadors in gondolas, dropping into the 
a ring from his Bucentaur or state 
busge. This ceremon}* was omitted for 
tbe first time in many centuries in 1797, 
Venice is situated upon 72 islands. Its 
peculiar formation renders it singularly 
•tractive. The islands upon which the 
city ig built lie in the midst of exten- 
sive lagoons, which surround it on all 
fides. The access to the city is very 
^lifficult, a great portion of the lagoon on 
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which it is situated being dry at low wa¬ 
ter. Merchant vessels u.sually moor off 
the ducal palace; sometimes, however, 
they come into the Grand Canal, which in¬ 
tersects the city. In consequence of the 
chain of long narrow islands, which bound 
the lagoon on the side next the sea, being 
in part broken away, the republic during 
the last century was obliged to construct a 
mole several miles in length, to protect tho 
city and port from storms and the swells 
of the Adriatic. This vast work is ad¬ 
mired for its extent and solidity. It is 
formed of blocks of Istrian marble, and 
connects various little islands and towns. 
The principal from the to tho lagoon is 
at Mulumacco, leagues from the cit}'. 
There is a bar outside of Malamacco, on 
which there is not more than 10 feet of wfu 
ter at spring tides. On arriving at the 
bar, ships are conducted across it and into 
I ports by pilots, whose services must be 
availed of. 

• Tho Grand Canal, which takes a serpen¬ 
tine course through the city, is intersected 
by 146 smaller canals, over which there 
are 306 bridges, which, being very steep, 
and intended only for foot-passengers, are 
cut into steps on either side. These ca¬ 
nals, crossed by bridges, form the water- 
streets of Venice, the greater part of the 
intercourse of the city being carried on 
by means of gondolas. The gondola sup¬ 
plies the place of coaches, as carriage and 
even horseback riding is wholly out of tho 
question here, the streets being so very 
narrow, not usually over 4 or 6 feet in 
width, with the exception of the Merceria, 
which is. from 12 to 20 feet across, in tho 
centre of the city, which is lined on either 
side with handsome stores. The gondola 
is therefore the mode of conveyance; it 
cuts its way so rapidly through the water 
that in a short time you may be able to 
visit every part of the city. They are 
long, narrow, light vessels, painted black, 
aca>rding to an ancient law, containing in 
tho centre a cabin nicely fitted up with 
glass windows, blinds, cushions, etc.; those 
belonging to private families are much 
more richly decorated. One gondolier is 
generally considered sufficient, and tho 
price is then fouf lire per day, but double 
that faro for two rowers. The most pleas¬ 
ant and healthy portion of Venice is in 
the vicinity of the Grand Canal, which is 
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broad and deep, on either side of vrhlch arc ' 
magnificent palaces and churches. This 
canal, which varies from 100 to 180 feet in 
width, is crossed by the principal bridge 
of the city, the famous Rialto^ which was 
built of marble by Antonio da Tonto in 
1591, and, like other bridges of Venice, has 
stairs, by which people ascend on one side 
and descend on the other. The view from 
this bridge is remarkably fine; the beau¬ 
ties of Grecian architecture meet the eye 
of the stranger on whichever side ho feels ! 
disposed to turn. It is 89 feet in the span, 
and is divided into three parts, a narrow 
street running through the centre, with 
shops on cither side, and two still narrow¬ 
er between the shops and balustrade. Its 
appearance is heavy, and by no means 
merits the great fame and attention which 
it has excited. 

The manufacture$ of Venice are much 
more various than many persons suppose. 
The Glass-worhf situated on the island of 
Murano, employing about 400 hands (in¬ 
cluding females, who are engaged in ar- 
ranging beads), produces magnificent mir¬ 
rors, artificial pearls, colored beads, etc. 
Gold chains, and every variety of jewelry, 
is also produced extensively, together with 
gold and silver materials, velvets, silks, 
laces, and other valuable goods. Printing 
is very extensively carried on hero; the 
fame which Venice early acquired in this 
respect is familiar to every scholar, and 
the classics that issued from the AlcUne 
presses are still admired for their correct¬ 
ness and beauty. Ship-building is carried 
on to some extent both here and at Chioz- 
za. The first steam-engine seen in Ven¬ 
ice was set up for a sugar-refinery in 1836. 
The Venetians, in the 15th century, at¬ 
tempted new arts at a time when they 
were unknown in other parts of Europe. 
They also attended to the extension and 
improvement of navigation. 

The policy of government was fetal to 
the progressive advancement of manufec- ; 
tures, although favorable to their introduc¬ 
tion, the severest penalties being inflicted 
upon the importers of foreign domestic 
commodities into the territoiy’. There was 
nothing to fear from foreign competition, 
and consequently nothing to stimulate in¬ 
vention or discovery. The Venetiai^ov- 
ernment was so jealous of foreignei^hat ? 
they issued the severest laws, and al«o i 
368 


' enforced them with respect to their own 
workmen. If any workman carry his 
art to a foreign country, to the prejudico 
of the republic, he shall Lc ordered to re¬ 
turn ; if he do not obey, his nearest rela¬ 
tives shall be imprisoned, that his regard 
for them may induce him to return, which 
if he does, he shall be forgiven, and employ¬ 
ment again provided for him; if, in de¬ 
spite of the imprisonment of his relatives, 
he perseveres in his absence, an ^emissary 
! sJioll be employed to dispatch him and, 
after his death, his relatives shall be set 
free.” 

In consequence of ha\dng no competi¬ 
tion to encourage them, the manufacturers 
of Venice during the last century were 
more remarkable for their perfection than 
the extent to which they were carried. 
In 1830 Venice was made a free port, and 
most of the articles for the use of the citi¬ 
zens are admitted free of duty. She also 
carries on a considerable trade w ith differ¬ 
ent parts of Greece. Pronous to 1830, 
Trieste was encouraged, in point of trade, 
in preference to Venice, and still continues 
in the ascendency. By far the greater 
portion of the import and export trade of 
the city is carried on through Trieste by 
coasting vessels that* are every day pass¬ 
ing between the tvro cities. Many of the 
inhabitants of Venice get their living by 
fishing in the lagoon and the contiguous 
portion of the Adriatic. Independent of 
the fishing-boats, there are about 30,000 
tons of shipping, of which a large propor¬ 
tion is engaged in the coasting trade. 

Venice was the earliest, and, for a long 
time, the most extensive commercial city 
in modern Europe. Her origin dates from 
the invasion of Italy by Attila in 152. 
Many of the inhabitants of Aquileia and the 
adjoining territory were compelled to fly 
from the ravages of the barbarians to the 
cluster of small islands on which the city 
is built, opposite the mouth of the Brents, 
They were then compelled to cultivate com¬ 
merce and its subsidiaiy' arts as a means 
of subsistence. In the 15th century Ven¬ 
ice w’as considered by far the richest and 
most magnificent city of Europe, with the 
single exception of Rome; and those who 
visited her were impressed writh still higb- 
[ er notions of her grandeur,* on account of 
her singular situation in the midst of the 
i sea. It has been represented as a delight- 
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fill place to reside in. At first, no doubt 
the novelty gratifies and pleases, but it is 
too monotonous to bo a favorite residence 
for any length of time. The streets being 
very narrow, the knowledge that you are 
dependent upon boats to carry you about, 
and the want of rural beauty, makes one 
weary of the scene. The saltness of the 
water and the changes of tide make it 
more endurable than it otherwise would 
be. If the wrater was fresh it would bo 
aninhabitable. There were formerly no 
springs or wells, and the inhabitants were 
compelled to use the water collected in cis¬ 
terns from the tops of the houses; but in 
1847 artesian wells were constructed, which 
afford an abundant and more agreeable 
supply. The Venetians are improving 
their taste for the cultivation of fruit, dow¬ 
ers, etc. Very extensive gardens, con¬ 
structed by the French, excite much admi¬ 
ration, from the peculiar manner in which 
they are formed; the serpentine w*alks, 
fine trees, shrubbery, different views of 
the blan^ and lagoons, make this an 
agreeable and interesting promenade. 

The houses occupied by the upper class¬ 
es are from three to four stories high, gen¬ 
erally built square, and have two entran¬ 
ces, one on the Grand Canal and the other 
oa the street. Some of the finest palaces 
are built of marble; the rooms occupied 
by the family are frequently small and 
badly ventilated, in consequence of setting 
apart the most desirable portions for the 
exhibition of statuary, paintings, and oth¬ 
er works of art. Venice is a very reason¬ 
able place to reside in: rents are low, and 
living uncommonly cheap; society is pleas¬ 
ing and unrestrained, and foreigners are 
well received, and are usually much 
pleased. The manners and morals of the 
Venetians have been very much miscon- 
^ued and exaggerated, and what w'as 
nicTely holiday amusement was deemed 
by some to bo corruption of morals. 

Piazza San Marco is of an oblong form, 
^ feet by 300: it is the only open space 
of anj’ magnitude, and, with the piozzetta 
leading to it, forms the state entrance to 
Venice from the sea. On one side is the 
old palace of the doges, on the other the 
wunt and library of St Mark: the archi¬ 
tecture Is regular, fresh, and modem, and 
forms a striking contrast to that of its 
neighbors. Two magnificent granite coU 


! umns, each of a single block, one bearing 
the statue of St. Theodore, protector of 
the republic, and the other crowned with 
the winged lion of St Mark, stand on the 
fourth side of the piazzetta, on the sea¬ 
shore. Public executions formerly took 
place between these two columns. On 
two of its sides are regular buildings w ith 
arcades; on the north is the long row of 
buildings called the Procuraiie Vecefda, on 
the south the Procuratie Nuove and Li- 
braria Vecebia, The Piazza and neighbor¬ 
ing buildings are frequented daily at the 
hour of two, simultaneous with the striking 
of the great clock of the Torre dell Oro- 
logio, by a large flock of pigeons, which is 
fed at that place at the expense of gov¬ 
ernment (so it is said by some authors); 
and, although government receives the 
credit of it, yet, as the story runs, they are 
fed and cared for by the liberality of an 
old lady, widowed and childless, who left a 
large amount to be expended for this pur¬ 
pose, she having been much interested in 
their welfare during her life. 

The church of St,Gemlniano'w&B former¬ 
ly situated on the west side of the piaz¬ 
zetta, but its place is now occupied by the 
staircase of the imperial palace. The 
Cathedral of St, Mark^ the Orokgia, and 
Campanile .<itand on the opposite end: there 
are three high poles in front of the Cathe¬ 
dral, ft'om which were formerly displayed 
the flags of Morea, Crete, and Cyprus, of 
which the republic was mistress about the 
middle of the 15th centurj', when Moham¬ 
med II., the Turkish sultan, entered Con¬ 
stantinople and placed himself on the throne 
of Constantine and Justinian. The square, 
being the only open place of any size in 
Venice, is a celebrated promenade, and is 
the scene of masquerades and festivals. 

The number of fine private residences is 
quite large, mostly built on heavy piles or 
massive structure; they are, however, with 
the exception of those built by Palladio, 
Sansovino, Scamozzi, and a few other emi¬ 
nent architects, devoid of good taste, and 
are more remarkable for their gorgeous 
style and great display; they are general¬ 
ly a mixture of Eastern, Roman, and Gothic 
architecture. Many of the ancient man¬ 
sions have been pulled down, and the rest 
mostly deserted. The singularity of stylo 
in many of the buildings is peculiarly at* 
tractive, 
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Church of San Marco^ converted into a 
cathedral in 1807, previous to which time 
it was the Ducal Chapel, founded by the 
Doge Giustiniuni Participazio in the ye;ir 
829. In consequence of his death it was 
left unfinished; his heirs, however, finish¬ 
ed it, and it was destroyed by the confla¬ 
gration of 976. In 977 the present edifice 
was founded by Pietro Orseolo I., the suc¬ 
cessor of Candiano, whose life and reign 
terminated at the time of the conflagration. 
It was not completed, however, until the 
reign of Domenico Contarini, 1043. In 
1071 the Doge Domenico S^vo added 
many precious ornaments, and mosaics in 
particular. It was designed by architects 
from Constantinople, and is a mixture of 
Grecian and Roman architecture. The 
nave is 243 feet in length, the transept 200; 
the centre dome is 92 feet in height, and 
the other four 81 feet each. It is built in 
the form of a Greek cross: width of the 
front is 171 feet, height 73. Nearly 600 
pillars support the decorations inside and 
outside of this building; the}- were brought 
fVom Greece, and are of marble: it seems 
a large number to be crowded into so small 
a space. The finishings are in the Italian 
Gothic style of the 16th century, but are 
not light and graceful; the scarcity of 
w'indows gives the building a gloomy ap¬ 
pearance. In the lower part of the front 
are five arched doorways, each adorned 
with a doable row of little columns; over 
these arches in the galleiy' of marble are 
the famous Bronze Horses of Chian origin, 
carried to Constantinople by Theodosius, 
from whence they were removed by the 
Venetians in 1206, when they plundered 
the capital of the Eastern empire; they 
crowned the triumphal arch in the Place 
du Carrousel, in Paris, from 1797 to 1815, 
at which time they were restored. In the 
outer walls are inserted tablets of ancient 
sculpture of different nations and ages; 
one on the north side represents Proserpine 
in a chariot drawn by two dragons, and 
holding in either hand a torch. In the 
comer near the Ducal Palace, attractive 
from their color and position, is a group of 
four full-length figures in red porphyry, 
the origin of which is not exactly known. 
Five largo mosaics are placed over the 
doorways: the first on the right is a de- 
sign by Pietro Vecchio, executed in 1660; 
the subject represented Is the body of St. 
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Mark being removed from the tomb at 
Alexandria. The Last Judgment occu¬ 
pies the* next place; a design, dated 1728, 
representing the Venetian magistrates ven¬ 
erating the body of St. Mark. The last, 
and probably the most ancient of these 
mosaics, represents the church of St. Mark. 
Above these are four other mosaics, the 
subjects of which are the Taking down from 
the Cross, Descent into Hades, the Resur¬ 
rection, and the Ascension. By the cen¬ 
tral portal as you enter the vestibule is a 
small piece of reddish marble, indicating 
the spot where Pope Alexander HI. and 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa were, 
through the interposition of the Venetlm 
republic, reconciled on the 23d of July, 
1177. The vaulting, and many portions 
of the wall, are covered with rich marbles 
and mosaics; the columns are of verd-an- 
tiquo and jKirphyry'; the pavement is com¬ 
posed of small ])ieces of white and colored 
marble, agate, jasper, etc., and is beautiful¬ 
ly arranged. Over the centre door of the 
church is a mosaic representing St, Mark 
in pontifical robes, executed by the broth¬ 
ers Zuccati in 1545; the Crucifixion oppo¬ 
site by the same; they also executed the 
Eight Prophets, the Four E\'angelists, the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, and the Annun¬ 
ciation. The magnificent tomb of Cardi¬ 
nal Zeno, fVom the design of Alessandro 
I..eopardi, is situated in the Zeno Chapel^ on 
the right of the vestibule. In the north 
corridor is the ancient bas-relief of Chrbt 
surrendered by the twelve apostles, and 
the monument of the Doge Marino Moro- 
sini. The walls of the interior are of pre¬ 
cious marble. A mosaic of the Virgin of 
St. Mark is over the central door; by the 
door, on the right, the basin for holy-water 
is placed, composed of porphyry, supported 
by a Greek altar. Farther on to the right 
is situated the BaptuUrtf^ executed in the 
14th century; the granite slab upon which 
our Sa\ior is supposed to have stood when 
he preached to the inhabitants of Tyre, 
brought fipom that city in 1126, forms the 
altar table. The monument of the la^t 
doge, Andrea Dandolo, who died in 1564, 
and was interred in St. Mark’s, stands 
against the wall; the Gothic tomb wa« 
erected to the Doge Soranzo. Chapd of 
the Holy Cross by the north transept; one 
of the columns which support it is c^a rare 
specimen of black and white granite. 
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Chapel of the Madonna di Mascoliy at the 
end of the north transept, contains the 
sUtaes of the Madonna, St. Mark, and mar¬ 
ble altar from the design of Nicola Pisano; 
it also contains the History of the Virgin 
in mosaics. Parted from the nave by a 
rich screen, after the Greek fashion, is the 
choir, which, with its divisions, rise in 
triple ascent; fourteen statues, executed 
by Jacobello and Pietro Paolo dalle Mas- 
senge in 1392, surmount it; statue of Christ 
in silver is placed over the centre. In the 
presbytery is the high altar, supported by 
four columns, with Latin inscriptions, and 
covered with sculpture; the events of Gos¬ 
pel history, from the l^Iarriage of St. Anna 
to the Ascension, are inscribed upon the 
columns. Eight bronze statues of the four 
Doctors, by Sansovino, and the four Evan¬ 
gelists, stand at the sides of the altar. One 
of the most attractive features is the Pala 
d'Oro, a remarkable specimen of Byzantine 
art, the finest that now exists, made at Con- 
standnople in 977, under the direction of 
Do^e Pietro Orseolo. The Doge Ordelofo 
Faliero had it repaired in 1106; it was re¬ 
paired again in 1280 by Pietro Zani, and in 
1544 by Andrea Dandolo. 

The Sacristy^ entered by a door at the 
side of the altar; Sansovino was employed 
twenty years on this same door. The 
roof is covered with rich mosaics, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are St. Theodore and St. 
George. From the south transept opens a 
door into the Treoiury of St. Mark; it is 
kept locked, and, unless by particular per¬ 
mission, can only be seen on Fridays at 
noon. It contains many precious relics, 
rich jewelry, and a piece of our Savior’s 
dress. 

Torre </efr Orologlo, or Clock-tower, sit¬ 
uated on the right as you leave St. Mark, 
was designed by Pietro Lombardo in 1494. 
The two upper stories are decorated with 
the Virgin in gilt bronze, and the Lion of 
St Mark. It was struck by lightning in 
1750, and restored in 1755 by Ferracina oP 
Bassano. The entrance to the Mercerkty 
where the principal shops are, and the 
roost trade carried on, passes beneath this 
clock-tower. Beyond the tower, forming 
nearly the whole of the Piazza of St. Mark, 
rtands, upon 51 arches, the Proruntie Kec- 
which was intended for the residence 
of the procurateurs of St. Mark, who were 
oroong the most important personages of 


the republic. It was erected by Barto¬ 
lomeo Buona da Bergamo in 151^. The 
procuratori were honest and good man¬ 
agers. From this body the Doge was gen¬ 
erally elected. The office was for life; 
and on the decline of the republic many 
of the offices were sold to benefit the state. 
The old nobility paid 30,000 ducats, and 
the new 100,000. In consequence of the 
increase of numbers, the Procuratie Nuove 
vf&8 erected; it is now the Royal Palace, 
and is a rich line of buildings, fronted aft¬ 
er the Grecian style. At the time the ad¬ 
dition was made to the palace the Church 
of San Geminiano was entirely destroyed. 
This was one of Sansovino’s best works, 
and was likewise his burial-place. 

Uhraria Vecchie occupies the west side 
of the Piazzetta, and is united to the build¬ 
ing of the Piazza. It contains a great 
many valuable books, among which are a 
fine copy of Sophocles, Iliad complete, a 
great part of Odysse}*, and a MS. of Ho¬ 
mer, and nearly all the works of Cicero. 
The library was increased to a great extent 
by the presentation of valuable works from 
Cardinal Grimani, Cardinal Bessarion, and 
others. In 1811, 120,000 volumes and 
10,000 MSS. were transferred to the fine 
saloon in the ducal palace from the Libra- 
ria Vecchie. 

Library of St. Mark, a magnificent struc¬ 
ture of Ionic and Doric architecture. On 
the ground floor is a portico consisting of 
20 arcades, decorated with columns; in 
the interior are arches, many of which are 
used for shops. The ornaments in the 
hall which contains the books are in stuc¬ 
co, and there are also some fine paintings. 

The Mint b situated on the Molo and at¬ 
tached to the library; it also is of the Doric 
and Ionic order, and was built in 1536 by 
Sansovino. The gold coin of the republic, 
the zecchino, derived its name from this 
establishment. Titian’s Madonna in fres¬ 
co, the figure of Apollo, and portraits by 
Tintoretto, adorn the different rooms. 

The square piers of St.John of Acre, 
covered with Latin inscriptions dated as 
far back as the 7th century, are situated at 
the opposite end of the Piazzetta; also a 
column of red porphyr}-, from which the 
republican laws were promulgated, called 
the Pidro del Bando. 

The Campanile, or bell-tower, near the 
Piaszetta and Piazza, is 320 feet high, and 
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was commenced in 903; the belfr}' was 
built in 1509. At particular times the bell 
is struck by the watchman, who resides in 
it. The whole tower is surmounted by a 
high pyramid — view magnificent. The 
Loggia around the base of the tower is or¬ 
namented by statues of Mercuiy', Pallas, 
Apollo, and Peace; was built in 1541. Be¬ 
neath the bronze statues are two bas-reliefs, 
Leander assisted by Tethys, and the Fall 
of Helle from the Kam of Phryxus. 

Palazzo Ducale^ or Dvge'a Palace, east of 
the Piazzetto. It is open to visitors ev¬ 
ery day, including Sundays, from 9 until 4. 
The first palace erected on this spot was 
in the 9th century, but the present edifice 
was built by the Doge Marino Faliero in 
the 14th, There are eight gates by which 
it is entered, the principal leading into the 
CortUe, around which are two stories of 
arcades. A double row of arches support 
an immense wall of brick-work, in which 
are a few windows. The unit}' of design 
and grandeur of dimensions give an impo¬ 
sing effect to the structure, although many 
defects are visible. 

Giant's Staircase, a noble flight of steps 
erected by A. Bizzo in 1482, leads up from 
the Cortile to the Arcade, where, under the 
republic, the lion’s mouth gaped to receive 
communications of plots against the state. 
It derives its name from the statues of 
Mars and Neptune which stand on either 
side of the staircase at the top. The arch¬ 
es and steps arc exquisitely inlaid with 
marble. The doges were crowned at the 
head of these stairs. The statues of Adam 
and Eve are considered magnificent spe¬ 
cimens of tlie Veneto-Lombard school. 
Busts of celebrated Venetians, such as 
Tintoretto, Lazzaro Moro, Enrico Dando- 
lo, Marco Polo, etc., are placed round the 
upper colonnade. In the court-yard are 
two bronze openings of wells,.one executed 
in 1559, the other in 1556. Left of the Gi¬ 
ant’s Staircase, a facade of two stories forms 
a side of the Corte di Senatori; opposite 
the top of the staircase is an inscription 
commemorating the visit of Henry III. of 
France to Venice in 1573; on the left of 
the Corridor Loggia, by which three sides 
of the court are surrounded, is the Scala 
tTOro, or great staircase. The Stanze 
de^i Awogadori, just beyond the staircase, 
is where was preserved in former times 
the roll of Venetian aristocracy. A sec- 
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ond flight of stairs farther on leads to the 
library; through the door on the left, after 
ascending the stairs, you pass into the suite 
of rooms on the Molo and Piazzetta: the 
first room, or antechamber, is filled with 
lK)ok8; from this you enter into the read¬ 
ing-room, which contains 10,000 choice 
MSS. and many fine miniatures. It con¬ 
tains also the first book printed in Venice, 
in 1469, Cicero ad familiaris; the will of 
Marco Polo, 1873; and many other rare cu¬ 
riosities. The door opposite the anterocm 
leads into the Sola did Maggior ConsigHo; 
the hall, 176 ft. long, 85 ft. broad, and 52 
ft. high, b very magnificent. It was paint¬ 
ed by Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Titian, 
and Bellini. After its completion in 1354, 
that and the adjoining one, DeUo Scrutimo, 
were destroyed by fire in 1577. It is now 
the Bibliotheca di San Marco, and is open 
from nine until four every day (except cer¬ 
tain feast-days), including Sundays. The 
paintings which adorn this hall of the 
Great Council are among the earliest and 
largest specimens of oil-paintings on can¬ 
vas. 

At the east end of this hall is the im¬ 
pressive and magnificent painting of Par¬ 
adise. It is immensely large, 84 feet in 
width and 83^ feet in height, painted by 
Tintoretto; also the Embassadors meeting 
Frederick 11. at Pavia, praying to him 
for restoration of peace to Italy and the 
Church; the second Conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Crusaders and Venetians in 
1204; the great naval battle which took 
place in Istria at the time the imperial 
fleet was defeated, and Otho, the emper¬ 
or’s son, taken prisoner; Pope Alexander 
III. discovered secreted in the Convent of 
La Carita, when escaping ftom Frederick 
II. in 1177; the Pope presenting the Hgbt- 
ed taper to the Doge; the Doge departing 
from Venice, and is receiving the blessing 
of the Pope; the Emperor submitting to 
the Pope; Alexis Comnenus, son of the 
dethroned Emperor of Constantinople, im¬ 
ploring the Venetians to aid him in his 
father’s behalf; the return of the Doge 
Contarini, after the victor}’ gained over the 
Genoese at Chioggia in 1378 by the Vene¬ 
tians ; Paul Veronese’s painting of Venice 
amid the clouds crowned with glory, near 
the great picture of Paradise; an oblong 
painting by Tintoretto, divided into two 
parts: in the upper portion Venice is rep- 
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resented among the deities; below is the I The Chapd^ which was merely used as a 


Doge da Ponte and senators receiving from 
the cities the deputation who wish to ten> 
der allegiance to the republic; the cele¬ 
brated frieze of portraits of the 72 doges 
around the hall, commencing from the 
year 809, with the space which should have 
been occupied by Marino Faliero covered 
by the black veil, and on it the well-known 
inscription : these were mostly painted by' 
Tintoretto. 

Hala della Scrutitdo^ connected wjth the 
hall by a corridor: the 41 nobles were 
elected formerly in this hall, and they nom¬ 
inated the Doge. The large painting, | 
which is situated opposite to the entrance, | 
represents a triumpbul arch erected to Fran- | 
cesco Morosini, surnamed II Peloponessi- 
aco, in 1694; opposite to this arch is one 
of Palma Giovane’s finest works, the I^st 
Judgment. The portrait of the last doge, 
Ludovico Manini, has been placed in this 
apartment, in which the frieze was contin¬ 
ued and concluded. In the middle of the 
ceiling is a historical painting representing 
the capture of Padua from the Carraras in 
1405. Returning to the spot from which 
we entered the library is a door on the left 
which opens into the Archaologiccd Mu- 
teum: the first room contains many' an¬ 
cient marbles, such as Esculapius at the 
baths of Abano, etc. Ne.xt to this hall is 
the Camera degli Scarlati, where were kept 
the scarlet robes of the Maggior ConsigUo: 
the chimney-piece, which was executed in 
1490 for Doge Barberigo, is very attractive. 
The Doee Loredano, at the Virgin’s feet, 
is placed over the door. 

Sola delU) Scudo^ deriving its name from 
the Doge’s coat of arms being placed hero 
St the time of the election: maps drawn 
by the great geographer Ramusio, in the 
16th centurr, are placed upon the walls; ; 
the Mappe Monde of Frate Mauro^ a monk 
of the convent of St. Michael, is now among 
the collection: it was composed for Al- 
phonso V., king of Portugal. Another cu¬ 
riosity is the Turkish map, in the form of 
s heart, by Hadji Mabomed in 1559; also i 
the block which it was struck from, cap-1 
tured by the Venetians in a galley' in which | 
it was found. At the entrance of the Sala ^ 
6<lla Bussola, the anteroom of tlie Council j 
of Ten. is the lAon't Mouthy celebrated for ' 
hsing the receptacle of the secret denun¬ 
ciations.” 1 


private oratory, is noted for little besides 
the altar and a Madonna and Child: the 
only fresco painting remaining in Venice 
is by Titian, and placed in the stairway of 
this chapel. Seda del CoUeg.Oy in which 
foreign embassadors were received by' the 
Doge and his privy* council. Ante Collegio^ 
containing four of Tintoretto’s best paint¬ 
ings—the Forge of Vulcan, Mercury and 
the Graces, Ariadne crowned by Venus, 
Pallas driving away Mars. 

Sotto Piombij formerly used as prisons, 
in which Jacopa Casanova was confined in 
1775. Gloomy and intricate passages lead 
you to the Pozzi, or dark cells, a descrip¬ 
tion of which is given in the notes to the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold. The canal 
called the Pio del Palazzo separates the du- 
caPpalace from the public prisons, which 
were built in 1587, by' Antonio da Ponte: 
more than 400 prisoners can be accommo¬ 
dated in these buildings. 

Ponte de’ Sofpiri^ or “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
immortalized by Byron in the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold: 

stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the waves her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
0*er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged lion’s marble piles. 
Where Venice sate hi state, throned on her hun¬ 
dred isles.” 

Criminals were conveyed across this bridge 
to hear their sentence, and from there led 
to their execution; from this it derives its 
melancholy but appropriate name. 

The fifth bridge which crosses the canal 
conducts y'ou to the Arsened. It opens 
upon the port near to St. Mark’s, and occu¬ 
pies an island nearly' three miles in circum¬ 
ference ; it is defended by lofty' walls. In 
front of the entrance, which is guarded by 
two towers, are four lions brought from the 
Piraeus—the winged lion still frowms defi¬ 
ance over the gateway'. Among the many 
fine establishments belonging to the Arse¬ 
nal is the Rope-house, 1000 feet in length. 
Placed in the Armory is a beautiful monu¬ 
ment representing Fame crowning the Ve¬ 
netian admiral Angelo Emo, by Canova. 
The Armory contains many curiosities, 
such as helmets and shields belonging to 
Venetian soldiers in the ancient times | 
cross-bows, quivers full of arrows; thecorn- 
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plete suit of Henry IV. of France; spring- 
pistols, etc.; also a model of the Bucentanr 
used at the espousals of the Adriatic. The 
Logana del Afore, located on the point of 
land which divides the Grand Canal from 
the Giudecca. 

Among the palaces in Venice, man^ are 
very attractive. Palazzo Foscari, erected 
at the latter part of the 15th century, by 
the same architect as the Doge’s palace. 
Francis I. was lodged here in 1574. The 
history of the Doge Foscari and his son 
must be familiar to every one; the lan¬ 
guage of Byron beautifully expresses the 
feeling of the son while gazing upon the 
land of his birth from his prison window: 

“My beautiful, my own, 

My only Venice —breath 1 Thy breeze. 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my face I 
The very winds feel native to my veins. 

And cool them into calmness! how unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 

Which howl'd about my Candiote dungeon, and 
Made my heart sick." 

Palazzo PUani a 8. Polo, in Arabesque 
Gothic stj'le, built early in the 15t!i cen¬ 
tury. The celebrated ‘ ‘ Family of Darius,” 
purchased for £14,000, was in this palace; 
the group of Icarius and Dsedalus, by Ca- 
nova, the execution of which so rapidly 
raised his reputation, is still here. The na¬ 
val commander, Vittorio Pisani, died in 
1880, after saving the republic from great 
peril by his skill and bravery. Palazzo 
Grimani, now the post-office. In the Gri- 
mani family were two doges, Antonio and 
Marino. In 1595, at the time of the elec¬ 
tion of the latter, his duchess was inaugpi- 
rated in splendid style, according to the 
Venetian custom; she was clothed in gold 
cloth, wore a gold crown, and was brought 
to the Piazza of San Marco in a bucentaur, 
where she was saluted with peals of artil- 
leiy' and martial music. She was present¬ 
ed with the golden rose, blessed by the 
pontiff every year, by Clement VIII.; it 
was afterward taken from her by order of 
the senate, and placed in the treasury of 
St. Mark. Palazzo Manfrini formerly con¬ 
tained, with the exception of the Academy, 
the finest collection of paintings in Venice; 
the best of them were sold in 1856. One 
of its gems is now In possession of F. P. 
James, Esq., N. York. Palazzo Moro, on the 
Campo del Carmine, the supposed residence 
of Cristoforo Moro, the Othello of Shak- 
speare. The house formerly occupied by 
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Shylock has been converted into a govern* 
ment pawnbroker’s establishment. P<da> 
zo Grimani a 8, Maria Formosa is remark¬ 
able for containing the colossal statue* of 
Agrippa, which was formerly in the Paiu 
theon at Rome. 

One of the most remarkable palaces of 
the 15th century, adorned in the Eastern 
style, is the Casa (TOro, now occupied 
Mdlle. Taglioni. Palazzo dd Polo: here 
resided the celebrated traveler of the 13th 
century, Marco Polo: be was taken prison¬ 
er at Curzola by the Genoese, and di^ here 
in 1328. Tintarzito's bouse was situated on 
the quay of the Campo dei Mori, and Ti- 
tian's opposite the island of Murano, at a 
place called Berigrande. 

CHURCHES. 

Santa Maria Gloriosa dF Frari^ designed 
by Nicolo Pisano in 1258. As we enter to 
the right is the monument of Titian, raised 
at the personal expense of the Emperor 
of Austria. Charles V. intended to have 
erected a tomb over the remains of this 
great painter, but it was left to the Emper¬ 
or Ferdinand I. to carry out the idea. The 
monument was first exhibited in 1853. 
There is a massive basement, on which 
rises a canopy decorated in the Corinthian 
style, under which is a statue of the paint¬ 
er seated, and crowned with laurel; there 
are small statues on either side, and on the 
basement four others—one bearing the in¬ 
scription ** Titiano Mommentum ereetsm »t 
Ferdinandus /.^ 1839.” Immediately op¬ 
posite to this is tile monument erected in 
1827 to Canova; the design is a dupli(^ 
of one executed by himself for the Arch¬ 
duchess Christina at Vienna: its beauty is 
Only rivaled by the original design. The 
most conspicuous monunfent in the church 
is that erected to the memory of the Doge 
Giovanni Pesaro in 1659. Moors and ne¬ 
groes in black marble, robed in white, sup¬ 
port it; the Doge sits in the centre. Over 
a door of the church, beyond the altar, is 
a case supposed to have contained the re- 
mains of Francisco Carmagnola, executed 
in 1432 at Venice: it is now believed, how¬ 
ever, that his remains were carried to Mi¬ 
lan. The tomb of Doge Nicolo Tron, who 
died in 1472, is composed of six stones, or^ 
namented by 19 foil-length figures: it is 
70 feet in height and 50 in width. The 
monument of ^nedetto Pesaro, the Vene- 
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tian general, decorates the door of the sac¬ 
risty; in the sacristy is a very beautiful 
painting by Bellini, of the Madonna and 
three Saints: it also contains the Cruci¬ 
fixion and Burial of the Savior in high re¬ 
lief. Over the Pesaro altar, in the chapel 
of St. Peter, is a painting by Titian, repre¬ 
senting the Virgin seated in a lofty posi¬ 
tion, surrounded by magnificent architect¬ 
ure, with our Savior in her arms turning 
to St. Francis: St. Peter with a book; be¬ 
neath, five members of the Pesaro family 
are kneeling to the Vii^n. It is said for 
this work Titian received 102 golden duc- 
at4. 

Church of Sania Giovanni c Pcu>lo was 
commenced in 3246, and completed in lo90. 
It is 330 ft. long, 140 ft. wide between the 
transept, 90 ft. in the body, and 120 ft. high: 
the principal objects of interest are the 
monuments and paintings. The monu¬ 
ment of the Doge Leonardo Loredan was 
erected to his memory as a tribute of es¬ 
teem for the merits of one of the most pru¬ 
dent princes of Venice. 

One of the finest monuments in VenicO 
is that of the Doge Andrea Vendramin: 
the style is dignified, and the invention 
graceful. The statue of the Doge upon his 
hier would appear to represent him sleep¬ 
ing instead of having passed into “the 
undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns.” The tombs of the 
General Dinnigi J^aldo and Nicolo Orsini, 
count of Pittigliano, both in the service 
of Venice against the league of Cambray, 
Were erected at the expense of the repub¬ 
lic. A marble group representing Vittore 
Capello receiving the baton from St.EUena. 
In the north transept, the painting of St. 
Peter Martyr, by Titian, formerly hung; it 
was considered one of his best works, but 
was lately destroyed by fire. There are 
also several paintings by Tintoretto; the 
Holy League of 1570, Battle of Lepanto, 
the Crucifixion. The painting of Mary 
Magdalene washing the feet of our Savior 
is veiy attractive. In front of the church, 
on the Campo, stands the statue of Barto¬ 
lomeo Colleoni, designed by Andrew Ver- 
^)cchio, who it is said died of grief in con¬ 
sequence of the mould being a failure, 
snd his inability therefore to complete the 
statue. 

Church of Santa Maria della Salute, the 
®oet beautiful in Venice, was erected as a 
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I monument of thanksgiving after the dis- 
I appearance of the pestilence in 1630, at 
which time about 60,000 inhabitants died. 

I Many splendid works of art decorate the 
interior; Titian’s celebrated picture of the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit; also the Evan- 
I gelists and Doctors of the Church, Titian 
himself representing the figure of St. Mat¬ 
thew. Tintoretto’s Marriage of Cana, and 
Pandovino’s Madonna della Salute, are 
among the finest specimens. The Oratory 
I contains the tomb of Sansovini, whose re¬ 
mains were interred here after their re¬ 
moval from the church of S. Griminiano, 
where they had lain for over 260 years. 
The altar is a magnificent piece of sculp¬ 
turing : it consists of a representation of 
i the Virgin and Child; St. Mark on one 
side, and St. Justinian on the other; an 
allegorical figure of Venice kneeling to an 
apgel who is driving away a figure of the 
plague. On each side of the altar is a fiag 
and pacha’s tails taken from the Turks. 
There are also two old crutches standing 
up on the right of the altar: it is related 
that in 1857 an old woman, known to have 
been lame for years, came a long distance 
to make her confession in this church, in 
the midst of which her lameness departed, 
and she went on her way rejoicing. The 
court-yard of this church is arranged in a 
very ingenious manner for filtering water. 

I There are a large number of other 
churches which contain many very inter¬ 
esting objects of interest. 

Academia deUe Belle Arti, open from 12 
to 3 every day. It is located in the build¬ 
ing which was formerly the Convent of la 
Carita. The only portion of the building 
which is left to represent the great study 
spent upon it by Palladio is the Tahlino, 
or square hall, now used as o..e of the 
drawing-schools, formerly the sacristy of 
the church. In the Sola deW Asswnta is 
the great painting by Titian, wherein he 
has displayed his greatest talents in color¬ 
ing, arrangement of drapery, illustration 
of character, and magnificent attitude, the 
Assumption of the Virgin; it was purchased 
from the friars of the church of the Frari, 
over the altar of which it was formerly 
placed. It is a powerful efiTort of this 
great painter, considered beyond any of 
his other works. 

Titian, or Timano VicelU, “was bom nt 
Cadore, on the borders of the Friuli, A.D. 
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1477. He studied with SebastianoZuccati, I 
afterward with Gentil Bellini, and finally | 
with Giorf^ione; he stands at the head of 
the Venetian school, and is acknowledged 
the greatest colorist the world has ever 
seen. Hb palette was extremely simple; 
the colors which he used being few in 
number, and very pure and decided in tint. 
His mode of painting has never been un¬ 
derstood or imitated; he has enchanted the 
world by his wonderful effects, and made 
many artists throw down their pencils and 
palettes in perfect desperation. His figures 
have an air of superb repose, but in some 
of his earliest works were not perfectly 
drawn. He was doubtless the greatest 
painter that ever lived; was also a fine 
landscape painter, and was one of the first 
to make it a separate art. He was one of 
the most laborious of artists, and continued 
to paint until his death, which took place 
in Aretino in 1576.” In this saloon are 
also two other pictures by this celebrated 
artist, the “Visitation of St. Elizabeth,” 
painted when he was 14, and the Dipodtinn^ 
when at the advanced age of 98; the cele¬ 
brated Assumption was painted in his prime 
—so we are afforded at the same moment 
the privilege of beholding his first, last, and 
best work. In the picture of the Presenta¬ 
tion in the adjoining room there is a life- 
size portrait of his mother selling eggs. 

The painting of St. Mark staying the 
Tempest is full of historical interest, and 
considered one of the best works of Gior¬ 
gione. A fine picture by Bellini, repre¬ 
senting the Canal near San Lorenzo, in 
which the Cross was dropped, and from 
which it was recovered. Our Lord visit¬ 
ing the house of Levi is a large picture, 
and the subject nicely expressed by Paul 
Veronese. Another highly interesting 
painting is the Presentation of the Ring to 
the Doge by the Fisherman. 

Schools —those of San Marco and San 
Rocco are the most important. Tintoretto 
continued to paint in the latter for 17 
years; some of the walls are entirely cov¬ 
ered with his paintings. His greatest work 
is the Crucitixion. j 

Giacomo Robust! Tintoret was the son 
of a dyer (tintoretto), from whence he de¬ 
rived his surname, and was bom in Venice 
in 1512. He was a pupil of Titian’s, who, 
fearful of having in him a redoubtable 
rival, sent him awav. He studied then 
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I alone, proposing to himself to unite the de- 
I sign of Michael Angelo with the coloring 
of hb old master. He always succeeded 
in giving to his figures a life-like move¬ 
ment. His portrait of himself, and his 
Susanna at the Bath, are in the galler>' of 
the Louvre at Paris. He died in the 82d 
year of his age, and was buried in the 
church of the Madonna delP Orto in 1594. 

Museo Correr .—This collection of curi¬ 
osities will be found worthy of a visit. 

Theatres.—L i Fevice is the principal. It 
is a large building, capable of containing 
2500 persons. There are several other 
theatres, but nothing very remarkable, the 
drama being in a very low state in Venice. 

Charitable institutions are quite numer¬ 
ous, and do an immense deal of good. 
There is one house in which 700 poor peo¬ 
ple are lodged, an orphan institution for 
835 children, hospital to accommodate 1000 
patients, house of education for 90 girb, a 
foundling hospital, etc. 

The Cemetery is situated oh the island 
of Murano. Tlic rich and poor, nobles and 
beggars, are buried here together. The 
expenses of burial for the poor are defray¬ 
ed by government. A gondola b used to 
convey corpses. 

The price of a gondola per hour is 1 fr. 
with one rower, 2 frs. with two rowers. 

The spirit of enterprise is once more alive 
in Venice; its progress is noticeable since 
Italy became united. Prominent among 
the great undertakings of the day is that 
of converting the lovely bland of Lido into 
one of the finest watering-places in the 
world. This historical spot b only ten 
minutes by gondola from Venice, being the 
nearest of those lonjg-stretched shores which 
divide the sea from the lagoons. It is 
nearly ten miles long, and a little over 
half a mile wide. A most exqubite sandy 
beach, smooth as velvet, the entire length 
of the island, runs far into the water. There 
is a beautiful pier, 650 feet long, built in the 
sea, on which are placed 400 bathing-hous¬ 
es, from which you descend by stairs *t 
once into the water. Nejir to this are two 
elegant hotels, one first, the other second 
chiss, from the balconies of which a most 
glorious view may bo had of the towers and 
minarets of the most beautiful city in the 
world (when seen from the sea). Travel¬ 
ers returning from Southern Italy will be 
certain to spend some time in thb encluni- 
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iog spot, and many families who spend two 
months at Newport, Long Branch, or Cape 
May, when they know that for what they I 
spend there they can pay their passage to 
Venice and back via Paris, and all their 
expenses at Lido for thirty days, will cer¬ 
tainly make the excursion. The price per 
day is ^3, with elegant parlor at the same 
price. At the second-class house the price 
is $2 per day. Signor Genovesi, proprietor 
of the Grc^ Hotel Danieli^ Beau Rivage^ 
and other houses, is the originator of this 
magnificent enterprise. The king is about 
to erect a residence on the adjoining prop¬ 
erty. 

Travelers in need of a physician may 
place confidence in Dr. Namias, physician- 
in-ebief to the Grand Hospital of Venice. 
He resides near the Palace Bembo, Grand 
Canal. His able assistant, Dr. Levi, speaks 
all the languages fluently. 

Photographs are very fine and cheap in 
Venice; the best can be found at Charles 
Pontrs,on the Grand Canal. This gentle¬ 
man has invented a new instrument which 
every American ought to possess, the Maga- 
lethescope. The advantage of this instru- 
ntent is, that with a single photograph of 
any size you please, you have a correct rep- 
rpsentati* n, the same as a stereoscope with 
an opening a foot square to look into. Pa- 
ks 2 o Treves contains the last great works of 
Canova, viz., his Hector and Ajax, bought 
by the present owner for 100,000 francs. 
One niiUion has been offered for them by 
an American gentleman. 

Venice is not without her streets; there ! 
u access by land to every bouse: tbou- 
aands of little alleys, not five feet wide 
some of them, and innumerable bridges, 
ao that the great mass of people go about 
their business, as in other towns, through 
the streets. Gondolas are but the equiva^ 
lent of hackney-coaches in other cities. 
Adjmning the Hotel Danieli is the Gallerie 
Selle Arti of Signor Genovesi. Here are 
for sale pictures by fhe best ancient mas¬ 
ters, such as Bonijacio, Paul Veronese, Roc- 
00 Marconi, Montagna, Lucca Giardano, 
^pagnoletio, Bassano, Pellegrino, Teniers, 
etc. Accompanying each picture are cer¬ 
tificates from the Koy'al Academy. Also 
splendid specimens of the modem art of 
Venice—all at very reasonable prices. 

In Venice as elsewhere, an honest valet. 
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de place will save you much in the way of 
fees. An intelligent guide will be found 
in Antonio Baldissera, who speaks En¬ 
glish, French, German, and Italian, and 
who may be seen at the Hotel Danieli; 
also Roch Joepass, Caf6 Soizero. 

The railroad is now opened direct to Floxs 
ence, through Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna. 

PADUA. 

From Venice to Padua, distance 23 miles. 
Fare, first class, 81 c. U. S.; time, 1 hour, 
20 minutes. Hotels, Aqtnla d'Oro, La 
Stella d*Oro. Population 52,000. Padua 
is the most ancient city of the north of Ita- 
Iv. It abounds in tradition, and its foun- 
aation was ascribed to Antenor, after the 
siege of Troy. It was taken by Alaric, 
Attila, and the Lombards, but restored by 
Charlemagne to its former grandeur, and 
under his successors it became flourishing 
and independent. It came into posses¬ 
sion of the Carrara family in 1318, and was 
united to the Venetian territory in 1405. It 
is a bishop’s see, and the seat of the supe¬ 
rior judicial courts. The appearance of 
the cit}' is very singular: large portions 
of irregular unoccupied ground, situated 
on the outskirts, adds to its peculiarity. 
The houses arc supported by rows of point¬ 
ed arches; the city is of a triangular form, 
surrounded with w'alls and intersected by 
canals. It has a low, marshy situation, at 
the terminus of the Canal of Monselici, be¬ 
tween the Brenta and Bacchiglione. Trav¬ 
elers are generally much disappointed in 
the appearance of this city, it being very 
damp and exceedingly gloomy: the streets 
are narrow, unclean, and very monotonous; 
they are bordered by arcades, and have no 
leading thoroughfares. 

Padua contains nearly 100 churches, 
which are the principal buildings in the 
city. 

The Duomo was nearly two centuries in 
progress of building, and was not completed 
j until 1755: it contains some monuments 
of interest, also a few paintings, and quite 
a number of frescoes. 

Church of San Giusiina: the first build- 
j ing was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1117; it was rebuilt in the 13th century ; 
the present structure was commenced and 
finished in the 16th century. All that is 
left of the ancient edifice is represented m 
the two lions which stand in front of the 
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present building. It possesses a precious 
relic in a fine puinting by Paul Veronese, 
It is said the bones of 30^ saints are here 
deposited. 

The Church of SanC Antonio is singular¬ 
ly constructed, somewhat in the Oriental 
st}’le: it has eight cupolas. It was erect¬ 
ed in 1231 by the citizens of Padua, just 
after the death and in honor of their patron 
saint. The interior of this church is very 
elaborately decoratedthe exterior is by 
no means attractive, with the exception of 
the towers. The Chapd of the saint is 
adorned with a curious series of sculptures: 
it is illuminated day and night by silver 
candlesticks, golden lamps, and candela- 
bras supported by angels. The shrine in 
the centre of the chapel has been made 
truly magnificent by its ornaments in gold 
and marble. The singular chapel of the 
Madonna Mora contains an attractive sar¬ 
cophagus of the Obicc family; also an urn 
which belonged to Fulgosa, a celebrated 
counselor of the 14th century. In the 
chapel of St. Felix are some very ancient 
frescoes, impressive, but much injured by 
restoration. The Presbytery is separated 
from the rest of the church by very ele¬ 
gant screens and balustrades made of mar¬ 
ble : this contains the great bronze cruci¬ 
fix, and Deposition in gilt and terra-cotta, 
by Donatello; also his group of the Madon¬ 
na and Saints in bronze. Church of the 
Eremitani is quite simple, but ornamented 
in a pleasing manner; some of the frescoes 
are uncommonly fine. An allegorical pic¬ 
ture of Mercury, Mars, and Venus is very 
singular; so also is that of Earth placed 
between Industry and Idleness. 

Of the Tombs we may mention particu¬ 
larly that of the fifth lord of Padua, Jacopo 
di Carrara; also that of Ubertino Carrara. 
These are about the only memorials left to 
the Princes of Padua. The history of the 
total extinction of this family is really 
quite sad. Francesco di Carrara and his 
two sons were strangled in the dungeons 
in St. Mark after having surrendered Padua 
to the Venetians. The monument to Ben¬ 
avides, the celebrated lawyer, is very fine, 
and remarkable from having been erected 
under his own supervision: he employed 
great genius both in the sculpturing and 
architecture. Students from the Univers¬ 
ity attend service here on Sundays and 
holidays; they are also interred here after 
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death. The Sacristy contains two very 
handsome and interesting monuments— 
one, by Canova, erected to William, prince 
of Orange; the other, a very singular one 
of red marble, to the memory of Paulas de 
Venetiis. 

The ArenOy supposed to have been a Ro¬ 
man amphitheatre; in portions of it the 
Roman masonry is still visible. It passed 
into the hands of the Scrovigno family, a 
member of which altered it into a Ciistle, 
and also erected the chapel of Sta. Maria 
deW AnnuneJato for private worship. Gi¬ 
otto, who was young then, and was work¬ 
ing in Padua, w’as eraplo 3 ’ed in decorating 
the building; he also designed the build¬ 
ing, which accounts for the unity in the 
architecture and decorations; the beauties 
and character of his style were nevermore 
forcibly illustrated than in this original 
I and perfect production. While at work on 
' this, he had a pleasing companion in the 
person of Dant^ who at that time lodged 
with him. 

The chapel is a perfect gem of the art¬ 
ist’s beauty and skill in ornamental de¬ 
sign ; his frescoes also are w’orthy of most 
particular observation. Those persons who 
have a taste for this art will perceive with 
what exquisite simplicity, and yet with 
how much dignity' he portiaj's his subjects, 
which are mostly' taken from sacred his¬ 
tory ; he has here combined pathetic ex¬ 
pression with ease and beauty. The De¬ 
position firom the Cross is considered ha 
finest painting. Giotto was the son of a 
shepherd, and was bom at Vespignano, 
near Florence, in 1276. He became the 
pupil of Cimabuc, and soon surpassed hui 
master in the blending of his tints and the 
symmetry and correctness of bb design. 
Many of hb works possess great positive 
merit, irrespective of the early age in which 
they were produced. He painted poitnits 
as well as sacred compositions; among 
others, one of Dante, in the chapel of the 
podesta at Florence, which, after having 
been covered with whitewash for two cen¬ 
turies, was brought to light. He died in 
1336. 

The University of Padua was quite cele¬ 
brated in the 14th and 16th centuries; it 
was not only patronized by an immense 
number of students from all parts of Eu¬ 
rope, but also by Mohammedan countries. 
Dante and Petrarch were among its po* 
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pils; Harvey received his degree of med¬ 
icine here in 1602; Evelyn was a stu¬ 
dent in 1645; Galileo and Guglielmi were 
among its professors of philosophy; and 
Fallopios, Morgagni, and others among its 
medical professors. Padua is one of the 
five sections of the literaiy union of Aus¬ 
trian Italy. It excelled greatly in medi¬ 
cine, as may be seen from the names of the 
professors. 

Palazzo of the University derives its 
name of II B6 from the inn upon the site 
of which it is located. Here is the statue 
of the celebrated Elena Lucrezia Comaro 
Piacopia: she was most accomplished; 
>?oke the Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Span- 
i:«h, French, and Latin languages fluently; 
was a poetess, an excellent musician, well 
versed in mathematics and astronony, and 
received a degree of medicine; she died 
nnmarried at the age of 48. 

The most singular building is the Palaz- 
» deila Munici^ita, the history of which 
is as remarkable as its appearance. The 
roof is very high, towering far above the 
walls of the ^iflce, and said to be the 
largest in the world which is unsupported 
by columns. The interior of the hall is 
not at all prepossessing, being dark and 
irloomy, and the walls are hung with heavy 
mysterious pointings, which rather add to 
the dreary appearance. Among the busts 
and monuments which this building con¬ 
tains is the bust of Pietro di AbanOf who 
first revived the art of medicine in Europe; 
Sperone Speroni's statue; Livy’s monument 
and its history, are all interesting, but 
none as much so as the bust erected to Lu~ 
cre^ Dondij as celebrated for her virtues 
as the Roman Lucrezia, the circumstances 
of the death of whom so aroused the indig¬ 
nation of the Romans against the Tarquiiis 
that, with Bratus as their leader, they bcl- ; 
lowed forth revenge for one who was the 
“ mark and model of her time,” and struck 
the blow for liberty. At one end of the 
hall is the Altar of Insolvency^ composed 
of black granite; at the other end, the 
famous m(^el of a horse liy Donatello. In 
a suite of apartments near the entrance to 
this building are deposited the series of 
Paduan archives. Among the diplomas is 
one of Henry V., to which he was obliged 
to annex a cross, being unable, from the 
'fant of education, to write his signature. 

The BibUoUca Capitolare^ claiming Pe¬ 


trarch as one of its founders, contains 
10,000 volumes and some curious MSS. 
The Biblioteca Piiblica has It0,000 printed 
volumes and 15,000 MSS. 

Padua has the most ancient Botanic Gar¬ 
den^ in which are the oldest exotic trees 
and plants common in Europe. The ce¬ 
dar of Lebanon flourishes very extensive¬ 
ly ; the magnolias are remarkably elegant. 

The Astronomical Observatory^ in which 
many of the victims of Eccelini were im¬ 
prisoned. The view from here is extend¬ 
ed and exceedingly line, combining the 
Euganean hills, the Lagoon of Venice, and 
the N.E. Alps. 

The Prato della Valle is the only public 
promenade. It is square and irregular, and 
somewhat resembles the London square, 
except that the interior is surrounded with 
a circular stream of water, along the bor¬ 
ders of which are statues of celebrated na¬ 
tives of Padua, besides some celebrities of 
other countries. 

The most interesting palace is the Pa¬ 
lazzo Pappqfava^ belonging to one of the 
most patriotic noblemen of the country. 
Count Andrea Cittadella di Vicodozzere. 
Of its cariosities, none are so attractive as 
the group in sculpture of Lucifer cast out 
from Heaven, carved from a single block 
of marble. It consbts of sixty figures. 
Twelve years of the artist’s life were con¬ 
sumed upon it. 

The Scuola di Sant' Antonio is most rich 
in frescoes by Titian, the subjects of which 
are most interesting. The manufactures of 
Padua arc woolen cloths, silks, and ribbon. 
There is also a large trade in wine, oil, cat¬ 
tle, and leather. In a tower adjoining the 
Cathedral is the wonderful clock of the cel¬ 
ebrated inventor Dondi, for which magnifi¬ 
cent piece of mcclKnu^m his descendants 
bear the name of ‘ Dondi dell’ Orologio.” 
Padua is noted for it> charitable institutions. 

From June to August, on account of the 
fair held at that time, the city is the gayest. 

Travelers not wishing to visit Verona, 
Milan, Turin, etc., can proceed direct from 
Padua to Florence via Ferrara and Bo¬ 
logna. Distance to Bologna, 98 miles. 
Time, express, 3 hours; fare, 14 fr. 60 c. 

Passing through Abano, the birthplace 
of the historian Livy, and Battaglia, a cel¬ 
ebrated watering-place, the property of the 
Countess de Wimpffen, and very near Ar- 
qua,Petrarch’s favorite retreat, wc arrive at 
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Ftrrara .—Tliis city i8 situated 3 miles 
south of the Po, and contains 27,600 inhab¬ 
itants. Principal hotels, Europa and Stel¬ 
la d'Oro. Ferrara is noticeable as being 
the place where the notorious Lucretia Bor¬ 
gia, wife of the Duke of Ferrara, breathed 
her last, and where resided also the cele¬ 
brated poets Tasso and Ariosto, and the 
great painters Titian, Lorenzo C^sta, and 
Benvenuto Tisio. The principal edifices 
are the Palace^ a very ancient building, 
mentioned by Byron in his “Parisina;” 
the Palazzo Villa^ in which are many cele¬ 
brated paintings ; the Studio Publico^ con¬ 
taining a libraiy' of 80,000 volumes and 
many MSS., and the house of Ariosto. 

Ferrara to BotognOy by rail, 1 hour. 

From Padua to Vicenzay distance 20 miles. 
Fare, first class, 62 c. U. S. currency; time, 
1 hour. 

Vicenza. —Principal hotel, Hotel de la 
VVle. Population 35,000. A few houra 
w'ill be all that travelers require to stay 
here, and they will find at the railway sta¬ 
tion a very good caf<6 answering their pur¬ 
pose. The city of Vicenza was sacked by 
Alaric in 401, and pillaged by Attila, the 
Lombards, and Frederick II. In the Idth 
century it came into the possession of the 
Venetians, who retained it until after the 
downfall of the republic. It is beautifull}* 
situated on the Bacchiglione, where it re¬ 
ceives the Rctrone. It is one of the best- 
built cities in Italy. The different rivers 
are crossed by nine bridges, of which the 
finest is the Ponte de San Michele, and may 
be favorably contrasted with the Rialto 
of Venice. Vicenza is a bishop’s see, the 
seat of the council, and the superior courts 
for the delegates. The Vicentines are 
quite celebrated for the interest they take 
in manufactures; they consist chiefly of 
silks, woolen fabrics, Icuther, earthenware, 
goM and silver articles, etc. The mode 
of cultivation, and the cleanly manner in 
which the fields are kept, make quite an 
impression upon the traveler. Vicenza is 
a very ancient city, and is the birthplace 
of Palladio, the modern Vitruvius, who 
was born in 1518. The buildings display 
his skill in the architecture, and it may be 
truly said the city is “full of Palladio.” 
The accuracy of proportion is the principal 
attraction in his style of architecture. The 
Vicentine villas, which are very beautiful, 
are mostly located on the Monte, a rise of 
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ground adjoining the ci^, commanding a 
rich and e.\tended view of the great plain 
of Lombardy. The palaces of the city are 
exceedingly handsome in design, but show 
that they have been much neglected, and 
only half inhabited. 

The Duomo is of but little interest, con¬ 
taining scarcely any object worthy of no¬ 
tice. Church of San Lorenzo is built in 
the Gothic style, and has lately been re¬ 
stored, after having remained in a neglect¬ 
ed sta^ for a long period. It has some 
fine monuments; among them is one of 
Ferreti the historian, also of John of Schio. 
The principal tombs are of Scamozzi, wkh 
his bust, and the slab-tomb which former¬ 
ly covered the remains of Giovanni Gior¬ 
gio Trissino, the poet, who died in 1550. 
Church of La Santa Corona, the burial- 
place of Palladio. The different chapels 
are richly decorated, the tombs and paint¬ 
ings very fine. Palladio, after having 
lain here for a long time, was removed to 
the Campo Santo. Church of Sta. Maria 
del 3fonte is located about a mile from the 
city, but is connected with it by a range 
of arcades over 700 yards in length, with 
165 arches. It stands on an elevation of 
315 ft. above Vicenza, and the view of the 
surrounding country is perfectly charm¬ 
ing. It was from the hill in front of this 
building in 1848 that Vicenza was bom¬ 
barded by the Austrians for nine success¬ 
ive hours. One of the most prominent 
objects to be seen ft-om the Monte is the 
celebrated March Tower. The Museum in 
the Palazzo Chiericati contains some very 
good pictures. In the large hall is the 
Supper of St. Gregory, by Paul Veronese, 
which was once very magnificent, but was 
most shamefully abused in 1848 ly tbo 
Austrian soldiers. Teatro Olgmpico. —This 
is one of the finest specimens of the archi¬ 
tecture of Palladio, by whom it was com¬ 
menced, and, after bis death, was comple¬ 
ted by his son, who followed his father's 
designs as correctly as possible. 

The two houses which attract the most 
attention in the city are those of Palladio 
and Pigafetta. The Roionda Capra, situ¬ 
ated at the foot of Monte Berico, more fa¬ 
miliarly known as Palladio’s villa, shared 
the same fate as the surrounding buildings 
in 1848. It was almost entirely ruined, 
and now presents a dreary appearance. 
Near this villa is the palace of the celebra- 
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ted Trissino the poet. The Public Cemc- | of particular mention. The celebrated Ro- 
tery is located at a distance of about half man ]wet Catullus, bom B.C. 86; he lived 
a mile beyond the city. Some of the mon- ' and died poor, as many other poets have 
aments are very fine. The one erected to : done, although he possessed a superior 
the memory of Palladio is said to have genius. At the time of his death he was 
cost upward of f15,000. 30 years old, in the flower of his age, and at 

Vincent Scamotzi^ the most celebrated | the height of his reputation. He had a great 
architect of his time, was a native of Vi- | admiration for the fair sex: in speaking 
ceiiza. He died in 1616. He wrote ** Ideas of his Lesbia, and how many kisses would 
on Universal Architecture,’* in 10 books. satisfy him, said that he desired as many as 
Prom Vicenz i to Verona^ distance 31 there were grains of sand in the deserts of 
miles. Fare, first class, $1 06 c. U. S. cur- Libya and stars in the heavens. Aurelius 
rency; time, 1 h. 30 m. Macer, a Latin poet in the age of Augustus, 

VITROV A acquired considerable fame. Cornelius Ne- 

V LKUNA. Latjn hl«torian, who flourished in 

Hotc\^ Albergo deUe Due Torre, Popala- the time of Julius Caesar: he left the 
tion 58,000. Veraoa is delightfully situated “Lives of the illustrious Greek and Bo¬ 
on the River Adige, which flows through man Captains” as a monument to his mem- 
it, and divides it into two unequal parts, ory: he died in the reign of Augustus, 
forming a peninsula. The river, being “Caius Secundus Pliny the elder,” one of 


wide and rapid, is crossed b}' four noble the most learned of the ancient Roman 
stone bridges. As you approach Verona | writers, bom A.D. 28. His death was 


it appears very magnificent, and the street 
through which you enter the city bears 
comparison with any in Europe as to width. 
The city is extremely well built, and is 
most interesting; it has been, in its da}', of 
great renown and strength. In the neigh¬ 
borhood Marius fought his famous battle 
against the Cimbri, and Theodoric the 
Great won the victory over Odoacer. From 
this time to that of Berengarius, Verona 
was in a flourishing state, and was the cap¬ 
ital of the kingdom of Italy; it afterward 
became the capital of quite a large terri¬ 
tory, governed successively by the Scali- 
gers, Visconti, etc. In the 13th and 14th 
centuries transpired the contentions be¬ 
tween the Capuletti and Montecchi allud¬ 
ed to by Shakspeare. Verona submitted 
to the government of Venice in 1405, and 
continued in their possession until the over- | 
throw of the Venetian republic in 1798. 
It was the seat of Congress in 1822. The 
most beautiful workmanship presents itself 
in the fine pro|)ortions and ornaments of 
many of the buildings. There are five 
gates in the city, two of which are remark¬ 
ably fine stractiires. The old towers and 
walls still remain. Extensive fortifica¬ 
tions have lately l)cen built in place of the 
old ones which were destroyed by the 
French in 1797. 

Verona is particularly celebrated for 
having been the birthplace of many dis¬ 
tinguished men, some of whom are worthy 


both singular and tragical. While com¬ 
manding the fleet atMisennm, he was sur¬ 
prised at the sudden appearance of a cloud 
of dust and ashes which proceeded from 
Mt.Vesuvius; he immediately embarked 
on board of a small vessel, and landed on 
the coast, where he remained during the 
night, being the better able to observe the 
mountain, which appeared to be one con¬ 
tinual blaze. Ho was soon disturbed by a 
dreadful eartl.quake, and the eruption of 
the volcano increasing, the fire at length 
made its approach to the spot where the 
philosopher was making his observ'ations; 
he endeavored to fly before it, but was un¬ 
able to escape, and soon fell, suflbeated by 
the thick vapors that surrounded him, and 
the insupportable stench of sulphurous 
matter. His body w.'.s found three da^'s 
after, and was buried by his nephews. 
This event occurred in the 79th year of 
the Christian era, and in the 56th year of 
his age. He composed a natural histoiy' 
in 37 books, which has ever been admired 
and esteemed as a judicious collection 
from the most excellent treatises that 
were written before his age on the various 
productions of nature. Panvinius, a cele¬ 
brated AuLTUstino monk, was bom at Ve¬ 
rona in 1529; he applied himself to the 
study of ecclesiastical histor}', and con¬ 
tinued the “ Lives of the Popes,” com¬ 
menced by Platina, whereby he acqnire<^ 
the title of the lather of history. Vitro* 
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vius of antiquity, and the famous Julius 
CaD.nar Scaliger, who represented himself 
as the eldest son of one of the Scaligers, 
lords of V^erona, and entitled to that scigno- 
ry, were included among the illustrious 
natives of this city, but, it appears, with* 
out foundation, for it is said Scali^er was 
born at Padu^i, and was the son of Bordoni, 
a miniature painter. 

There was one person who did more to 
increase, by his own efforts, the fame of 
the city, than nil the rest of its natives. 
This was the celebrated painter Paul Cag¬ 
liari, sumamed V^eronese from having been 
Iwrn in Verona, which event took place in 
1530. He was the son of a sculptor, and 
at an early age manifested a strong desire 
to l>ecome a painter. Ho was styled by 
the Italians “//piVfor “the happy 

painter.” Titian and Tintoretto were se¬ 
lected as his models of perfection. Ho 
established himself at Venice, where he re¬ 
sided until his death. The vigor of his 
coloring, the richness of his composition, 
and the power displayed in his pictures, 
met with general admiration. Scarcely a 
church in Venice is unadorned with his 
works. The great painting of the “ Mar¬ 
riage at Cana” is not only considered his 
masterpiece, but almost the triumph of the 
art of painting. He died of a fever at 
Venice in 1588, and had a tomb and a stat¬ 
ue of brass erected to his memory in the 
Church of St. Sebastian. 

Verona is distinguished ns one of the 
most industrious towns of Italy. It has 
nine establishments for weaving silk: 30 
silk-twist factories; large leather, earth¬ 
enware, and soap factories; also others for 
the weaving of linen and woolen fabrics. 
Its trade consists chiefly in these articles; 
also in raw silk, grain, oil, sumach, and 
agricultural produce. Two weekly mark¬ 
ets are located here; two fairs take place 
annually, and continue for 15 days each. 
The fruits and flowers raised in Verona are 
remarkably fine. The climate is healthy, 
but a little keen, on account of its near ap¬ 
proach to the Alps. One of the tremen¬ 
dous floods of the Adige, w'hich took place 
in the 13th century, is illustrated in the 
frescoes of the Cathedral. In 18-15 a se¬ 
vere storm occurred, which lasted for three 
days, an«l the inhabitants were conveyed 
around the town in laiats. 

Amphitheatre .—One of the most import- 
882 


! ant objects of Interest which first attracts 
j the attention of the stranger is the great 
'glory of Verona, its Amphitheatre^ more 
perfectly preserved than any other speci* 

I men of Roman architecture: it presents a 
j most imposing sight. It is one of the no* 
blest existing monuments of the ancient 
Romans, and, with the exception of the 
Colosseum at Rome, is the largest edifice 
of its kind. The interior has suffered bat 
little, in consequence of the great care 
which has been bestowed upon it. In 
1184 the outer circuit was very badly dam¬ 
aged by an earthquake. There were for¬ 
merly 72 arches in the outer circuit, and 
only four now remain. The height of the 
building, when perfect, exceeded 120 feet 
It is in the form of an ellipse; the extreme 
length of its diameters to the outer wall 
510 feet and 412; those of the arelu^ 250 
and 147. In the interior, the corridors, 
stairs, and benchea are in a remarkable 
state of preservation. It formerly had 40 
successive tiers of granite seats, each row 
being 1^ feet high, the same in breadth, 
and the wholo number accommodating 
26,000 persons. TVe are without any au¬ 
thentic information in reference to the 
founders of this great work. It is sup¬ 
posed to have been built between tho 
reigns of Titus and Trajan. It was used 
for the exhibition of shows and sports in 
the Middle Ages, and sometimes as an are¬ 
na for judicial combats. At a later period 
a bull-fight in honor of the Emperor Joseph 
II., then at Verona, was exhibited here. 
In still more modem times the Pope gave 
his benediction to a large assembly col¬ 
lected within the Amphitheatre as he was 
passing through the city. While Verona 
was in the possession of tho French, they 
erected a w ooden theatre in the arena of 
this time-honored institution, for the per¬ 
formance of farces, equestrian feats, etc., 
which wrere gotten up for the amusement 
of the troops. 

There are other monuments of antiquity 
in Verona deserving of celebrity, particu¬ 
larly the ancient double gateway composed 
of marble, built under Gallienus, in mem¬ 
ory of whom it was named. Each gate¬ 
way is ornamented by Corinthian pilasters. 
It has been standing IGOO years. 

The fortifications of the city are very re¬ 
markable, of early origin, and are attrib¬ 
uted to Charlemagne, the iScaligcrs, and 
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tihcations have been strengthened, and 
made impregnable in every possible way. 
A new arsenal has been erect^, which will 
accommodate a garrison of 20,000 men. 
Besides the ancient double gateway al¬ 
ready alluded to, there are others possess¬ 
ing great beauty of architectural design, 
and interesting specimens of ancient carv¬ 
ing. 

Churches, —The churches of Verona are 
distinguished for their magnificence. The 
exterior of most of them show evidences 
of faded beauty and luxury of art. 

Cathedral of 8ta. Maria Matrioolare was 
erected in the time of Charlemagne. The 
modem portions of it are very rich and 
beautiful—chapels of the Maffei family and 
St. Agatha particnlarly so. There are 
many very peculiar monuments in this 
building: among them is one erected in 
eommemoration of the Archdeacon of Ve¬ 
rona, to whom is attributed the foundation 
of seven churches; the poet De Cesuris 
has a tomb and bust; it is also the burial- 
place of Pope Lucius III., who was driven 
from Rome to Verona, where ho died in 
1185. The paintings of importance have 
nearly all Wn removed. Titian’s As¬ 
sumption has been replaced here after a 
tour to Paris and back. 

The Presbytery and BapHslery ore adorn¬ 
ed with frescoes; in the latter is the font, 
30 ft. in circumference, and designed from 
a single block of marble. Church of Zas^ 
eeaoae, a curious structure of the 12th cen¬ 
tury: the first building was erected on 
this site in the beginning of the 9th cen¬ 
tury, through the liberality of Otho II., 
who left a handsome donation for the pur¬ 
pose ; it was restored in 1178. The entire 
front is covered with bas-reliefs in stone, 
and the doors in sculpture of bronze; the 
wheel-of-fortune window is one of the most 
remarkable features. The interior of the 
church is well proportioned, and presents 
a striking appearance; tho plan is of a 
Larin basilica; it has no transepts; it is 
rich in curious relics, the most remarkable 
of which is the statue of St. Zeno, bishop 
of Verona in 862: he was by birth an Afri¬ 
can. Among the other curiosities is a vase 
formed of a single block of red porphyry, 
also a pedestaL The best painting is one 
by Mantegna, back of the high altar; it 
fmaerly consisted of six compartments. 


to three. The Crypt contains many early 
frescoes, and tombs of the ancient bishops 
of Verona; also a stone sarcophagus, in 
which the remains of St. Zeno were dis¬ 
covered in 1839. In the Cloister is the 
tomb of Giuseppe della Soala^ alluded to by 
Dante. The Campanile is particularly at- 
tractive, being a most beautiful structure 
of its peculiar style of architecture. Ad¬ 
joining the chu]^ is the cemetery, con¬ 
taining a singular mausoleums 

Church of Saint Anastasia, in the Gothic 
style, and one of the most beautiful edi¬ 
fices of its kind in Italy: it is 76 feet in 
width, and over 300 in length. The altars 
are all very elegant; paintings good; the 
buildings are almost entirely covered with 
frescoes. The pavement is composed of 
red, white, and gray marbles, most taste¬ 
fully arranged. 

Church of San Fermo was founded in 
750; its piers are massive, and show but 
little alteration; there is q^te a good deal 
of ornament about the church, a number 
of paintings, and some remarkable monu¬ 
ments; two urns belonging to the last 
members of the Dante family; the frescoes 
are very singular. 

Church of San Giorgio contains a very 
large number of paintings, statues, etc. 
The high altar is an exquisite piece of 
workmanship. The principal paintings 
are those of Paul Veronese, the Martyr¬ 
dom of St. George, and Farinati’s Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes. 

Church of San Bemardin, now used as a 
military store-house, is full of old tombs; 
the little circular chapel was a perfect gem 
of the early Venetian school. 

Verona contains upward of 40 churches, 
the most remarkable of which have been 
mentioned. 

The Palaces of this city are mostly from 
the designs of Sanmicheli, and are consid¬ 
ered some of his finest specimens of archi¬ 
tecture. 

Pakaso del Consiglio was built by 
Frk Giacondo; it is adorned by statues of 
celebrated natives, Catullus, Fracastorio, 
the poet and physician, also disringuished 
as a mathematician and astronomer, Pliny 
the younger, and others. The public gal¬ 
lery belonging to this palace contains some 
go^ paintings, although the best have 
been removed. 
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The tombs of the old lords of Verona are 
curious specimens of ancient sculpture. 
They have stood in a public thoroughfare 
for over 600 years apparently uninjured. 
The tomb of Can Grande I. forms a kind of 
entrance to the Church of Santa M. Antica. 
The tomb of Can Signorio is of exquisite 
workmanship; his crimes were very great, 
but they did not prevent him from succeed¬ 
ing his brother—whom he had murdered— 
in the government. 

One of thb finest collections of literature 
in .Italy will be found in the BibKoieca 
Capitolare: unpublished poems by Dante, 
a Virgil of the 3d centuiy% and other in». 
teresting specimens of early literature. 

The Piazza del Erhe^ or vegetable mark¬ 
et, was, in the times of the republic, the 
forum; from the tribune criminals received 
their sentence. The fountain in the cen¬ 
tre was erected by King Berengarius. At 
one end of the Piazza is the pidace of the 
Maffei family. 

The Town Ilcdly Muteo Lapidario, Ex- 
change^ Lyceum, Philharmonic Academy, 
and Opera^ouse, are among the most at¬ 
tractive and conspicuous buildings of Ve¬ 
rona. There are a number of schools, 
theological seminar}', public libraries, and 
galleries. 

Theatres, — Teatro Nuovo and Teairo 
VaUe, 

Juliet's Tomb .—Every reader of Shak- 
speare is familiar with the story of the 
Montagues and Capulets, particularly the 
portion which relates to the faithful, lov¬ 
ing Juliet, and the cause of hermelancholy 
death. Her tomb in the garden of the 
Orfanotrojio does but little justice to her 
menior}'. The Austrian government in¬ 
tend, however, to erect a more suitable 
monument to this &ir heroine. The orig¬ 
inal author of the story of La Giulietta 
was Luigi da Porta, a gentleman of Vicen¬ 
za, who died in 1529. His novel, how¬ 
ever, did not appear until 1535, being first 
printed at Venice. It has been proved by 
a strict inquiry into the history of Verona, 
that all the circumstances, characters, and 
truth of the story have been retained by 
Shakspeare in the production of his play, 
which was written in 1596. Poor Romeo 
realized an unhappy termination to his an¬ 
ticipated unioh with his lovely J uliet. His 
admiration for her beauty is expressed in 
the following lines; 

384 


“ But soft; what light through yonder window 
breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun: 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious mom, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief 
Tliat thou her maid art far more fair than she. 

Two of the fairest ptars in all the heaven, 
Having some busineas, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

. What if her eyes were there, they in her h<wd ? 
The brightness of her cheek woukl shame tbo*:! 
stars. 

As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream to 
bright. 

That birds would sing, and think it were not 
night.’* 

Several excursions may be made in the 
vicinity of Verona, which will prove inter¬ 
esting to travelers who remain any time 
in the city. 

Mantua.—A short excursion from tbc 
line of our route may be made to this city. 
Distance 23 miles. Fare 4 f. 80 cts. Hotel. 
LaFemei. Population 28,000. When gov¬ 
erned by her own dukes, dining her pros¬ 
perity, Mantua contained 50,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and was an extensive manufactorim: 
place. It is a very ancient city, being 
founded, it is supposed, previous to Rome. 
Is chiefly celebrated for being the birth¬ 
place of Virgil, or, rather, he was bom at 
Andes, two miles from Mantua, 70B.C.,at 
which place a palace was built by one of 
the Gonzagos, and from him received Uie 
title of Viryiliano. hlantua became a rr- 
public after the conquest of Northern Italy 
by Charlemagne, and until the 12th cen¬ 
tury continued imder that form of govern¬ 
ment, at which time the Gonzago family 
became managers of its affairs, and directed 
them with supreme authority. They etill 
retained possession, after being rai^ to 
the title of dukes, until 1707, when it was 
taken by the Austrians. 

The situation of the city is very singnlar, 
being built upon two portions of land, be¬ 
tween which flows the River Mincio; the 
lowness of the ground makes the dinmt* 
very unhealthy. It is deficient in natoml 
beauty, but possesses many objects of in¬ 
terest in its ancient buildings and 
of art. It is surrounded by lakes, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are the Logo di Mezzo, 
di Sopra, and Lago Jnferiore. A portit® 
of these lakes are natural, and the other 
portions ore formed by damming up the 
waters of the river. They are cross^ by 
six stone bridges, which connect the town 
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with the Borgo d% Fortezza, a strong citadel 
of Porto in the north, and also with the 
Borgo di San Oeorgio, and is surrounded 
by strong walls. Mantua, from being so 
strongly fortified, is rendered one of the 
bulwarks of Ital 3 \ The excursion from 
Verona to Mantua is verj' charming, espe¬ 
cially as the sun is declining, affording the 
romantic traveler an opportunity of enjoy¬ 
ing the beauties of an Italian sky and sun¬ 
set. 

The central part of the city exhibits 
signs of commercial activity, but the out¬ 
skirts are exceedingl}’ quiet, and the dilap¬ 
idated state of many of the buildings bear 
witness to the misfortunes which Mantua 
has sustained. Its ancient splendor is still 
visible, however, in many interesting rel¬ 
ics which yet remain. One of the most 
important buildings to be noticed is the 
CoiUUo di Corie^ palace of the Gonzago 
family, erected by Francesco Gonzago IV., 
capitano of Mantua. It is a vast struc¬ 
ture, with noble towers, which, however, 
are greatly decayed and battered; a por¬ 
tion of the building is now used as a prison, 
the other portion as public offices; in these 
may be seen some ancient frescoes which 
are very rich. 

PaUizzo Imperiale ,—^This mansion, which 
once boasted of so much grandeur, is now 
entirely deserted; yet on every wall may 
be seen works of old masters, frescoes of 
great beauty and effect. The rooms are 
nearly 500 in number, and were formerly 
fitted up in the most gorgeous style, with 
Flemish and Mantuan tapestry, and ele¬ 
gant furniture: it is floored with porcelain. 
This palace was built for the third sover¬ 
eign of Mantua. The genius of Giulio 
^mano is most advantageously displayed 
in the paintings which adorn the building. 

Churches.—The Duomo is said to have 
l^n designed by Giulio Romano, in imita¬ 
tion of the church of Sta. Maria Maggiore 
at Rome. It is richly decorated, but pos- 
wsses few ^intings. Church of St. A ndrea 
i* far superior to the Cathedral, and, in fact, 
is considered one of the most beautiful 
churches in Italy. Mantegna is buried 
here, and the bust of him is a fine piece of 
workmanship. Many of the monuments 
■K interesting, having been erected to 
persons of celebritj'. Beneath the high 
altar is the shrine, containing the blood of 
®ur Lord. The Campanile is still standing. 


I The Museo Antiqwmo contains many 
j Roman statues and some Greek; also sev- 
I eral imperial busts, one of Virgil, and a 
superior Caligula. 

The best part of Mantua is in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the PUizza Virgiliana^ which is 
a large square surrounded by trees and 
open to the lake. The Ponie di San Gior- 
gia^ which crosses the entire lake, is 2600 
feet in length: it was built in the 14th 
century. Mantua has an academy of fine 
arts, a public library containing 80,000 
volumes, two orphan asylums, a Ijnceum, a 
gymnasium, a work-house, botanic garden, 
and many other institutions of science and 
industry^, Opposite to the church of Sta. 
Barbara is the residence of Giulio Romano: 
his remains were interred in the church 
just mentioned. 

A short distance from Mantua is the Pa¬ 
lazzo del T; it is from the design of Giulio 
Romano^ who also acted as sculptor, and 
bestowed upon the paintings some of his 
most exquisite touches. The Hall of Gi¬ 
ants is an immense study, so varied are the 
figures therein represented. 

From Verona to Milan^ distance 75 miles. 
Fare 14 /iro(a lira equals 17 cents U. S. c.), 
passing Peschiera, Brescia, and Bergamo. 

Peschiera is a very strong fortification, 
situated on a small island connecting the 
River Mincio with Lake Garda; the forti¬ 
fications were first erected byJN^apoleon: it 
was surrendered to the Piedmontese in1848, 
after having been besieged two months. 
Steamers run regularly from Peschiera to 
Riffa, at the other end of Lake Garda, stop¬ 
ping at the different towns on either side 
of the lake. Fare 4| lira; time, 4 hours. 
Excursions are made from this point to the 
Tyrol and Venetian Lombards, Solferino. 

Lago di Garda .—This lake is formed 
mostl}' by the River Mincio, which de¬ 
scends from the Italian Tyrol. The whole 
surrounding country is a garden of beauty. 
Garda is more extensive than Como or 
Maggiore, although it receives less water. 
Its height is about 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, and its depth 1900 feet. Many 
of its sides are bold and precipitous, and is 
almost entirely surrounded by mountains. 
The lower portion of it is 12 miles across. 
Catullus selected this lovely situation for 
his villa, the ruins of which are still visi¬ 
ble; he was singularly attached to the 
spot, and expressed his admiration for it in 
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some of his finest verses. The climate is 
more mild and agreeable than upon any 
other of the Lombard lakes. Its shoi^ 
are covered with villages, and the land is 
very fertile. The lemon-tree is planted 
very extensively, as well as the olive. The 
lake abounds in fine fish, such as trout, 
pike, etc.; also the sardelle and agove, spe¬ 
cies of the delicious herring which are 
found in the other lakes. The waters are 
at times troubled, in consequence of the 
severe storms which are very prevalent; 
the waves rising to an immense height, 
owing to the large expanse of water. The 
Mincio is the only outlet. 

Breccia. — Hotel, Albergo Recde dtUa 
Poiia, Population 41,000. Brescia is a 
very ancient city, and was formerly cele¬ 
brated for the heroism of its inhabitants 
and the strength of its fortifications. The 
heroism of the Brescians has not degener¬ 
ated, but the fortifications are dilapidated, 
and the extent to which the manufactures 
of fire-arms was carried in ancient times 
has decreased very rapidly, caused by the 
opposition of the Austrians, their present 
rulers. 

Brescia was taken by the French dur¬ 
ing the league of Cambray, which caused 
a revolt, and resulted in being retaken by 
storm in 1512, on which occasion Chevalier 
Bayard was so seriously wounded. Gas- 
tk>n de Foix, who was appointed general 
of Francis I.’s forces while yet a mere 
youth, not having attained his twenty- 
thinl year, learned that the city of Brescia 
had been delivered over to the Venetians, 
and that the garrison was incapable of 
longer resistance, hastened, with incredi¬ 
ble exertion and fatigue, to the rescue of 
that place, fought two battles, achieved 
two victories, and, on arriving before the 
gates, summoned the city to surrender, be¬ 
ing anxious, if possible, to avoid farther 
slaughter. The summons was, however, 
disregarded, although the citizens were de¬ 
sirous that it should be complied with. 
The attack commenced, and the carnage * 
which ensued was fearful. The Venetians 
fought desperately, but in vain. The city 
was taken, the garrison and population 
put to the sword, and the town delivered 
up to all the horrors of pillage and vio¬ 
lence. The brave Bayard fell wounded 
by a pike through the thigh, which broke 
in the wound, and was borne to the rear 
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by two archers. The citizens, women, and 
children harassed the invading troops by 
hurling bricks and stones, and even pour¬ 
ing boiling water from the windows of the 
houses; but ultimately between 7000 and 
8000 Venetians fell in action, or were 
butchered as they attempted to escape, 
while the loss of the French did not ex¬ 
ceed 50 men. Unhappily, they no sooner 
saw themselves masters of the city than 
the most brutal excesses supervened. Mon¬ 
asteries and convents were invaded, pri¬ 
vate families were mined and disgta^ 
and the gross booty secured by the con¬ 
querors was estimated at three millions of 
crowns—a circumstance which ultimately 
proved the destruction of the French cause 
in Italy, numbers of the individuals thus 
suddenly enriched forsaking their posts 
and returning to their homes, enfeebling 
the army of De Foix, and conducing to 
the fatal termination of the battle of Ra¬ 
venna. Brescia has produced some emi¬ 
nent men, among whom was the historian 
Mazzuchelli, the mathematician Tartaglia, 
and Agoni. 

Churches .—The Dwrnio Vecchio was buDt 
by two Lombard dukes. It is very an¬ 
cient, having been commenced in 660 A.D., 
and finished in 670. It still retains some 
bid tomljs and paintings, which, howev¬ 
er, are not of the first class. The Dso- 
mo Nuaco is-a modem edifice of white 
marble, completed in 1825. The dome is 
very large, next in size to that of the Ca¬ 
thedral at Florence. 1 n fVont ef this build¬ 
ing is a fountain, w'ith an allegorical stat¬ 
ue of the city. Church of St. .Afm con¬ 
tains many beautiful frescoes and paint¬ 
ings ; among the latter is Titian’s fine 
work, “ The Woman taken in Adultery.” 
There is also an excellent portrait of Paul 
Veronese in the foreground of his paroling 
of the Martyrdom of St. Afra. The church 
is veiy ancient, and has been repeatedly 
renovated. A temple of Saturn formerly 
occupied this location. Church of Sobs Aa- 
' zaro e Celso is richly endowed with paint¬ 
ings, for which it is pnncipally remarka¬ 
ble. Church of San Giovanni EvangtUtia, 
the oldest church in Brescia; many of 
Moretto’s finest productions are here dis¬ 
played. Church of San Francesco con¬ 
tains a painting of great beauty, represent¬ 
ing the Marriage of the Virgin, by Fra»' 
cesco du Pruto di Caravaggio, whose works 
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m very me. It was in this building 
that the Brescians took the oath of fidelity 
to the republic of Venice in 1421. Church 
of 5 (m» Pietro in Oliveto is also remarkable 
for its paintings, containing many speci¬ 
mens of the Brescian art. 

BAlioteca Quiriniam^ founded by Cardi¬ 
nal Quirini in 1750, is well furnished with 
ancient MSS. and books; 30,000 volumes it 
now contains. A copy of the Gospels, in 
gold and silver, of the 9th century, is one 
of the most interesting relics. Its found¬ 
er was most liberal in donations of early 
and curious works; none more useful than 
the collection of Cardinal Pole. 

The Broieito, or ancient palace of the ro- 
pnblic, erected of brick, of peculiar archi¬ 
tecture, was commenced in ^e 11th centu¬ 
ry and completed in the 12th. The armo¬ 
rial bearings were almost entirely destroy¬ 
ed in 1796. It contained many ancient 
historical objects of interest and some ex¬ 
cellent paintings previous to the invasion 
of the French. It is now used for public 
offices and prisons. On a large circular 
window in the great court are some terra¬ 
cotta ornaments of great beauty. 

Palazzo del hoggin^ in the Piazza Vecchio, 
was formerly intended for the town hall. 
It was originally as beautiful in the inte¬ 
rior as in the exterior, but the conflagra¬ 
tion of the 18th of January, 1675, defaced it 
to a very great extent. The exterior suf¬ 
fered somewhat by the bombardment of 
1849. Many of Titian's fine paintings 
were destroyed at the time of the confla¬ 
gration. 

Mnaeo Civieo ,—The city is indebted to 
<meof its most distinguished citizens, Count 
Torsi, for this building and its collections. 
The most valuable of its contents is a cel¬ 
ebrated work of Raphael, representing our 
Savior crowned with thorns, for which 
Count Torsi paid 24,000 francs. It for¬ 
merly belong^ to the Mosea family of Pe- 
saro. The paintings, busts, etc., are ad¬ 
mirably arranged, and occupy ten different 
rooms. There are several other galleries 
containing paintings of interest. 

The gay exterior of the palaces of Bres¬ 
cia add much to the appearance of the city, 
Mso its numerous squares and fountains— 
the latter 72 in number. Its public insti¬ 
tutions are numerous, and very interest- 
hig in appearance. Altogether, there is 
air of grandeur about the city that is 


very impressive. There are two towers in 
the city, the Torre det Orologkiy and the 
Torre ddla Palata, The former has a 
largo dial, which marks the course of the 
sun and moon, and the hours are struck 
by two men of metal. 

The antiquities of Brescia add much to 
its interest. In 1820, while excavations 
were being made, a fine temple of white 
marble, with Corinthian columns, was dis¬ 
covered, which was supposed to have been 
dedicated to Hercules in the year 72. It 
is of most remarkable architecture. The 
masonry is very magnificent. Many por¬ 
tions are quite perfect. A bronze statue 
of Victory was discovered at the same time. 
Many of the relics, such as Roman inscrip¬ 
tions, fragments of architecture, etc., have 
been carefully preserved, and placed in a 
museum which has been instituted within 
this edifice. 

The Campo Santo .—^This cemetery is kept 
in most excellent order, and is well worth 
a visit, being one of the earliest and most 
interesting cemeteries in Italy. It has a 
beautiful chapel, and many very elegant 
monuments. The expense of burial here 
is very moderate. The C 3 npre 8 s is grown 
to a great extent, many of the avenues be¬ 
ing Ordered with it. 

Brescia has five gates —Porta di San 
Giovanni leading to Milan, San Nazarro to 
Crema, San Akmindro to Cremona, Tw- 
lunga to Vienna and Mantua, and Porta 
Pile to Val Trompia. 


Bergamo. — Principal hotel, Albergo d* 
Italia. Population 86,000. Bergamo is di¬ 
vided into two portions, upper and lower, 
which are situated half a mile from each 
other. It is a very ancient city, having 
existed under the Romans. During the 
French ascendency it was the capital of 
the Department of Serio. The most an¬ 
cient portion of it has an elevated situation, 
and is inhabited principally by the nobili¬ 
ty. The streets are narrow, and the build¬ 
ings lofty and massive. The city was^ 
strongly fortified by the Venetians in con¬ 
sequence of its position; many of the walls 
arc still standing, and, having been con¬ 
verted into boulevards, afford beautiful 
and extended views. On the south side 
of the town is a most interesting walk, ex¬ 
tending over the plains of Loml^utly to the 
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Alps and Apennines, in which the steeples 
of Cremona, Monza, and Milan are easily 
distinguished. Bergamo has been most 
useful to the musical world in producing 
many good composers, the principal ones 
being Kubini and Donizetti. A monu* 
ment has been, erected to the latter from 
the design of Vela, the celebrated Swiss 
sculptor, in the church of Stcu Maria Mag- 
giore. Many other eminent men claimed 
this as their native city ; among them was 
Bernardo Tasso, father of Torquato, the 
prince of Italian poets; the Abl^ Serassi, 
author of the Life of Tasso; and Tirabos- 
chi, professor of rhetoric at Milan, and au¬ 
thor of the elaborate and invaluable work 
entitled “Storia della Letteratura Itali¬ 
ans.” 

Churches. —The church of 8la. Maria 
Maggiort is composed of black and white 
marble, and manj' portions of it exhibit 
elaborate workmanship. The interior is 
richly decorated with paintings. The Cam¬ 
panile is 800 feet hig^ and is a most con¬ 
spicuous object. Adjoining this church is 
the CoUeoni Chapel: the principal object 
of interest is the monument by Amadeo, 
erected to the founder. The tomb of his 
bhild, Medea CoUeoni, is also remarkably 
fine. The Duomo: the most attractive 
portion of this edifice is its cupola: it has 
an ancient baptbtery of the 5th century. 
There are several other churches, contain¬ 
ing frescoes, mosaics, etc. 

The PeUazzo Nuovo is now occupied by 
the municipal authorities; it has never 
been entirely completed. Palazzo Vecchio^ 
situated opposite to the above; in front of 
it is the statue of Tasso. Bergamo has a 
large number of public institutions: a pub¬ 
lic library with 60,000 volumes; a school 
founded by (yount Carrara, where gratui¬ 
tous instruction may be received in music, 
painting, and architecture. There are ex¬ 
tensive establishments for the spinning and 
weaving of silk. An annual fair is held 
on the 22d of August, lasting 14 days; the 
amount of money tak3n in at this fair is 
said to be £1,200.000. 

MILAN. 

Thirt}’-two miles, and wo arrive at the 
ancient city of Milan. Population 196,000. 
The principal hotel is the Hotel de 1 tV/c, 
one of the best-kept in Italy. 

Milan is situated in a fertUo and richly- 
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cultivated plain, between the Olono and 
Larabra, and is connected with these riverj 
by the Variglio Grande and other canals, 
79 miles from Turin and 150 from Venice. 
It is the principal city of N. Italy, nearly 
circular in its formation, and is surround¬ 
ed by a wall which was mostly erected by 
the Spaniards in 1555. The space between 
the canal and wall is laid out in gardens 
and planted with fine trees; the dty prop¬ 
er is about eight miles in circumference, 
and, although like most ancient cities, it is 
very irregularly laid out, yet it is one of 
the most interesting in Europe, full of ac¬ 
tivity and wealth, has some noble thor¬ 
oughfares, and displays a number of fine 
buildings kept in thorough repair^ An ad¬ 
vancement in improvements of all kinds 
is visible, and is free from every symptom 
of a declining population. It is a great 
business city, and monetary transactions 
are exceedingly well conducted, and is ex¬ 
tremely advantageous to the traveler in 
point of obtaining extended letters of cred¬ 
it, etc. 

Milan stands at an elevated height of 
452 feet above the sea. It was annexed 
to the Roman dominions by Scipio Nasica 
191 B.C. It ranked the sixth city in the 
Roman empire in the 4th centuiy. In 
the 12th century it was the capital of a re¬ 
public, and afterward of a duchy in the 
families of Sforza and Visconti. It was 
held by Spain, after the battle of Pavia, 
until it was ceded to Austria in 1714. It 
was taken by the French in 1796, and also 
after the battle of Marengo in 1800. From 
1805 until 1814 it was the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy. The barracks of Milan 
are very extensive: the largest, Casema 
Grancky is 900 feet in length and 700 in 
width. In front and on the sides is the 
Foro BonapartCy laid out in elegant walks 
planted with trees. In the rear is a huge 
open space called the Piazza eTArmiy where 
the Simplon road commences by the Area 
della Pace. This arch is a fine specimen 
of modem architecture; it is of marble, 
richly adorned with statues, and was de¬ 
signed by the Marquis Cagnola. Its length 
is 73 feet, depth 42 feet, and height 74; 
98 feet to the top of the principal statue. 
Facing the city is a bronze statue of Peace 
in a car drawm by six horses. 

The city is entered by ten gates; the 
richest one, and the moat roniarkable, is 
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1 S. AlMsandrtf 

2 S'. AmAtHfoio 

3 .t!v^0^<tZr> 

4' Area tlsiUa 

5 Ar^ann 

6 S.^htT^i 

7 Ambrnaiatui^ 

8 BorMt 

9 SraaxL. 

10 Broleifo 

11 Caliwnmro 

12 S.Ccu"loJtarTotnao 

13 GsLfa di-CorTenuane- 

14 S.Ctln Scintuarid> 

15 Cali^io Miliiara 

16 Caniando JCZittir^ 

17 Cort,terx> Al JIBtatctX' 

18 Po^arta. 

19 Ajoma 

20 S. Eu/itfuay 

21 S Eturtofyio 

22 S.FedtU 

2 3 S.Fninemaea dtEttola. 

24 Ovardino Ih^hluxt 

25 Oittryio 

26 S-tHatmnnLift Cortca^ 

27 S.&t>ttar>d4> 

28 LaKxaraUD 

29 S Loramut 

30 S.Mnrco 

31 S Mar-dalle'C<irmint 

32 SdVar.delle (rraaia- 

33 S.Mar. Innoronata, 

34 S.Mar.dalln. litetriona 

3 5 S. Alar- Se^reta. 

36 Sltar. dti Stnvi tdemolirll 

37 S.Alar. alia. Fortti 

38 .r. Miurixio 

39 S,.\lieMalt at Foppoat 

40 S-ATajuiro 

41 Hrvedale Maaaiart 

42 _ 

43 ^ . Je Fata btna 

FrateHi- 

44 arpaddcHedFatBbtna 

SvrMa 

45 Hilaiuu? JtaaZr- 

46 —^ .. AmoarctnuZa 

47 dal Ooatmo 

48 „ della mia 

49 „- Murino 

50 - delAuM-ZUta 

51 S. Pietro in Gaxsate 

52 Phlixuiy 

53 Porta 

54 PaHa da CaamZli’ 

55 S. Satiro 

56 <>' Sai>art£ano 

57 SaminarCo 

58 if. Sapolero 

59 tC SinipUciano 

60 S.Stefhruj 

61 .r Tammaao 

62 .f. Trinlta 

63 raatro dal^ Scala 

64 . d.Cannohiana 

65 _ . Carcano 

60 . S. Hnde^nda 

67 fj^a.dene PHi^n xe 


I S. .Uemsandro 

II Borramaa- 

III Balfilif^ora 

IV dCSt^fiania.' 

V diS.Pkalele' 

VI da S.JSdmara 
VH di. S Mnrm. 
VIU di SSie^ano 
IX iiella. Tetra 
71 (iatarur 

XI dal Taatro 
Xn dai. Jfereaetti 
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the Porta OrUntaJe, Many of the others 
are interesting from historical associations, 
auch as the Porta Ticenese^ leading to Pa¬ 
via, through which Bonaparte passed after 
the battle of Marengoand the Porta Ro¬ 
mano, erected at the time of the arrival of 
Margaret of Austria, wife of Philip III. of 
Spain. Between the Porta Tanaglia and 
the Porta Yicellina stood, in former times, 
the ducal castle erected by Galeazzo Vis¬ 
conti II. in 1358. It was destroyed after 
the duke's death, but rebuilt by Francesco 
Sforzi, and has since been converted into 
a barrack, which has been greatly strength¬ 
ened since the outbreak of 1849. During 
Eugene Beauhamais’ government a Doric 
gateway was erected of granite, with a 
portico in the same style. The Amphi- 
ikeatre is located on one side of the Piazza 
dArmi, and is capable of accommodating 
^000 spectators. Aquatic sports might 
easily tako place here, the facilities for 
flooding it being veiy extensive. Napo¬ 
leon witnessed a regatta here in 1807. 

CHURCHES. 

The Dwmo .—This magnificent cathe¬ 
dral astonbhes and enchants the beholder. 
Fear not that you are expecting more 
grandeur and beauty than you will realize, 
for this is impossible. It does occur with 
other buildings, even with St. Peter's, but 
never with this sublime creation of art. 
“ Its forest of pinnacles, its wilderness of 
tracery, delicately marked against the gray 
sky, the impression sinks deeper and deep¬ 
er into the mind, wonderful I wonderful!” 
What a head was that which gave birth 
to this conception! How it must have 
glowed as the great temple sprang forth 
within it, holding up its pinnacles to heav¬ 
en, and shedding this sense of grandeur 
npon earth. The style of architecture, al- 
t^ugb somewhat varied in consequence of 
being such a length of time in process of 
erection, and the different ideas of a large 
number of artists displayed upon it, is 
universally admitted to be of exquisite 
beauty. It is constructed entirely of white 
marble from the quarries of the Gandoglia, 
beyond Lake Maggiore, which was be¬ 
queathed to the Duomo by Gian Galeazzo. 
It is in the form of a Latin cross; the en¬ 
tire length of the building is 490 feet, 
breadth 180; height to the top of the stat¬ 
ue 354 feet, length of the transept 284 feet, 


height of the nave 152 feet. The fa 9 ade 
presents a fine general effect; the central 
tower and spire is very beautiful. There 
arc accommodations for several thousand 
statues, but the precise number we are un<» 
able to give, not having had time to count 
them; however, for the benefit of those who 
would like to judge for themselves, we will 
give the statement of different authors t 
5l‘Culloch says 4500; Dr. S. I. Prime, au¬ 
thor of Travels in Europe and the East, 
affirms that there are already 7000, and 
places for 3000 more; “ Murray” says 4400, 
which is the most correct. In order to ap¬ 
preciate fully the grandeur of the Duomo, 
every person wbo can do so should ascend 
the flight of 160 steps to the roof. The most 
delightful time for enjoying this the widest 
and loveliest prospect in Italy is before 
sunrise or after sunset, particularly the lat¬ 
ter, as an Italian sky at this hour of the 
day is surpassingly beautiful. 

All ita hues, 

From the rich sunaet to the rising star^ 

Their magical variety diffuse: 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—'tb gone, and all is 
gray." 

The interior of the Cathedral is very im¬ 
posing: *Mts double aisles, its clustered 
pillars, its lofty arches, the lustre of its 
walls, its numberless niches filled with 
marble figures, give it an appearance nov¬ 
el even in Italy, and singularly majestic.” 
The view is not in the least obstructed, al¬ 
though it contains many clusters of pillars 
which support the vault, nearly 90 feet in 
height, but, being only 8 feet in diameter, 
scarcely conceal any portion of the build¬ 
ing from the eye. The high altar is situ¬ 
ated, as in all other ancient churches, be¬ 
tween the clergy and the congregation, and 
immediately before the choir. In a sub¬ 
terraneous chapel beneath the dome is a 
shrine in which are inclosed the remains 
of St. Charles Borromeo, archbishop of Mi¬ 
lan in the Ifith century. The five door¬ 
ways were executed by Mangoni in 1548; 
the two granite columns on either side of 
the centre doorway are composed of a sin¬ 
gle block of marble, and were presented by 
St. Charles. The pavement, composed of 
red, blue, and white mosaics, is arranged 
most tastefully in different figures; the 
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whole scene is greatly enlivened by the 
morning sun, which shines through the 
eastern window. The three immense win¬ 
dows behind the high altar are very im¬ 
posing, and the dark bronzes of the pulpit 
increase the brilliancy of the background. 

Suspended f^om the vaulting over the 
altar is a casket containing one of the nails 
of the cross, which is always exposed at 
the annual f^t of the ** Invention {find- 
ing) of the Holy Cross,” at which time it 
is also carried through the streets with all 
due solemnity, and followed by a proces¬ 
sion. Among the other relics belonging 
to the Cathedral is the towel with which 
Christ washed the feet of the disciples, part 
of the purple robe which he wore, and some 
of the thorns from his crown; a stone from 
the Holy Sepulchre; the rod of Moses; 
teeth which belonged to Daniel, Abraham, 
John, and Elisha, etc. 

This cathedral is certainly the finest 
Gothic edifice in Italy, and, as a church, 
ranks next to St. Peter’s. No person can 
fail to be impressed with its sublimity; and 
the idea suggests itself to one beholding it 
that, although Nature in her works was so 
perfectly faultless and impressi <re, man, in 
his efforts to compete with her, was brought 
into very close ^liance. If so grand at 
all times, how greatly must that grandeur 
be increased when the entire building b il¬ 
luminated, as it was after the battle of Ma¬ 
genta, and to celebrate at the same time 
the anniversary of the five days of March, 
1848, when the Milanese rose and expelled 
their Austrian masters ? After the entire 
city was illuminated, gorgeous rays of 
light, representing the Italbn colors, red, 
green, and white, blazed forth simultane- 
onsly from tbb magnificent edifice; spire, 
roof, and body presenting a mysterious 
grandeur and sublime beauty, with which 
no one could fail to be everlastingly im¬ 
pressed. The delicate tints of the crim- 
som, as they reflected upon the white mar¬ 
ble of the Cathedral, were scarcely surpass¬ 
ed by the deeper color which it afterward 
assumed, and then so m^^steriously changed 
into green, and then to the purest white. 

Tombs and Monuments .—These are very 
numerous, but we shall endeavor to give 
the most important. Tomb of Giovanni 
Giacomo de’ Medici, uncle of San Carlo 
Borromeo, designed by lilichael Angelo ; 
tombs of Cardinal Caracciolo, governor of 
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I Milan, and Giovanni Andrea Vimercad, a 

' canon of the Cathedral, are very striking. 
Monument of Marco Carelli, a benefactor, 
is quite remarkable; also the tomb of Ot* 
tone Visconti, archbbhop of Milan, b com¬ 
posed of red Verona marble. Above this 
tomb b a sitting statue of Pope Pius IV. 

Chapd of the Holy Sacrament, or dtW AU 
bero, derives its name from the splendid 
candelabrum which stands before it, pre¬ 
sented by Giovanni Battbta Trivulzio, 
arch-priest of the Cathedral. It contains 
quite a number of slab tombs, statues, etc. 
The Baptistery contains the ancient font 
from the bath of the lower empire, where 
baptism was adminbtered by immersion. 
On the high altar is the superb tabernacle 
of gilt bronze, adorned with figures of our 
Savior and the twelve apostles, presented 
by Pius IV. 

In the subterranean church under the 
choir services are performed during the 
winter, it being more comfortable than the 
one above. From thb you enter the chap¬ 
el of San Carlo. It b lighted by an open¬ 
ing in the pavement above, but tapen are 
used to increase the light, which is not 
sufficiently strong to allow the objects to 
be seen. The walb are covered by illus¬ 
trations of the principal events in the life 
of the saint. Hb body is deposited in a 
very elegant shrine of gold and gilded sil¬ 
ver, presented by Philip IV. of Spain. 
The corpse b arrayed in splendid roba in 
an inner coffin, and seen through panes of 
rich crystal, resembling the finest glass. 
The principal sacrbty contains many ob¬ 
jects of interest, espedally the specimens 
of jewelry, which are veiy” elegant. 

Church of SL Ambrozio, founded and 
dedicated to the martyrs of SS. Gerva- 
sius and Protasius, whose bones were re¬ 
moved here by St. Ambrose while Bishop 
of Milan. The building, as it now stands, 
was erected by Archbishop Anspertus. 
Among the most interesting reli(» of this 
church are the doors, containing small 
paneb, which are a portion of the gates 
closed by St. Ambrose against the Emper¬ 
or Theodosius after he slaughtered the in¬ 
habitants of Thessalonica. They are com¬ 
posed of cypress, and are extremely an¬ 
cient in appearance. Beneath the high 
altar are deposited the remains of St Am- 
brozio, and of Saints Ger\'asios and Prota- 
sius. Over the altar b the canopy glitter- 
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ing with gold, and supported by columns 
of porphyry. 

One of the finest specimens of art is the 
elibonite facing of the altar. The front is 
divided into three compartments, contain¬ 
ing smaller tablets composed of plates of 
gold; the back and sides of silver set with 
precious stones, and richly enameled. It 
» kept closely covered most of the time, 
hot is shown upon the receipt of a small 
fee by the sacristan. It was presented by 
Archbishop Angilbertis II. in 836, and the 
name of “Volvonius,” the artist, is still 
preserved upon it. In 1795 the Revolu¬ 
tionary Commissioners made an attempt 
to seize it, for the purpose of melting it 
down. The Pulpk is a singular structure, 
bnilt upon eight arches; the vaulting of 
the tribune is a splendid specimen of By¬ 
zantine art; it is covered with mosaic upon 
a ground-work of gold, and dates back to 
the 9th century. The chair of St. Am¬ 
brose, curiously decorated, stands in the 
centre of the tribune. The chapel of San 
Satiro contains many fine mosaics, the 
most interesting of any in the church. 

In this church the German emperors 
usually received the Lombard crown. Here 
also is the brazen serpent fabricated by 
Moses in the wilderness. Adjoining this 
church is the Convent of St. Ambrozio, now 
the MUUary Hospital, It was formerly 
very splendid, and traces of its beauty are 
still visible. The interior of the refectory 
b a fine specimen of Italian decorations in 
fresco, by Calisto da Lodi, 

Church of St. Eustorzio is one of the 
most ancient churches in the city: it was 
dedicated in the 4th century by Archbish¬ 
op Eustorzio. It escaped the destruction 
of Barbarossa, and has been remodeled, 
znd much reduced in size. The monuments 
exceed in interest any in Milan. They are 
placed in the different chapels. The most 
remaikable are as follows: One, very' beau¬ 
tifully executed, erected to Stefano Brivio; 
marble monnmhnt to the son of Guido To- 
relli, Lord of Gnastalla in 1416; tomb of 
^fkno Visconti, son of Matteo Magno (thU 
is very ancient: the design is a sarcopha- 
icos supported by eight columns, resting on 
lions of marble); monuments of Uberto 
Visconti and the wife of Matteo Magno; 
and tombs of Gaspar Visconti and his wife 
■^gnes. In the chapel of Pietro Martiri is 
^ vwy beautiful monument erected to the 
R2 


saint. Hero are also many fine statues, 
and allegorical representations of the vir¬ 
tues. On the outside of the church is a 
pulpit, from which St. Pietro preached to 
the heretics. He was murdered near Bar- 
lassina, and was canonized by the Church 
of Rome 13 years after his death, his prin¬ 
ciples being greatly admired. A statue 
has been erected in ^e Plaza opposite upon 
a lofty granite column. 

Church of La Madonna di San Celso is 
one of the richest churches in the city. 
The court in front is exceedingly hand¬ 
some, and the facade remarkable for its 
sculptures. The Altar of the Virgin, rich 
in cloth and gold, has the figure still pre¬ 
served upon it; on either side of the fine 
organ are statues of the prophets. The 
cupola has twelve sides, and as many stat¬ 
ues. It is said that on the site of the pres¬ 
ent edifice St. Ambrose placed a picture 
of the Madonna, who afterward appeared 
there on the 80th of Dec., 1483. This mir¬ 
acle drew so many persons to the church, 
which was then a very small one, that it 
was deemed judicious to erect the present 
building, which was commenced in 1491. 

Church of Santa Maria ddle Grarie^ to* 
gethcr with the Dominican convent, was 
founded in the year 1463. The interior of 
the church still presents a grand appear¬ 
ance, although extremely dilapidated. The 
frescoes and paintings in the diflTerent chap¬ 
els are good, and the altar is beautifully 
inlaid with marble. On the wall of the 
refectory is the magnificent Cenacola, or 
** Last Supper,” by Da Vinci; it is 30 feet 
In length by 15 in height. It has suffered 
dreadfully from damp, age, and violence, 
but still remains the most celebrated paint¬ 
ing in the world. The monks cut a door 
through the wall, cutting away the feet of 
the principal figure, and it was violated to 
a still greater extent when Napoleon hod 
possession of Milan,'the monastery being 
used for barracks, and this room as a sta¬ 
ble. This painting was one of Da Vinci’s 
first works, upon which he was employed 
sixteen years; the head of our ^vior, 
which is really the most beautifully con¬ 
ceived portion of the entire subject, was 
the only part which he felt his inability to 
do perfect justice to (Raphael and Rubens 
have also expressed inability); but his 
success proved to bo beyond criticism or 
comparison. Many a tear has been shed 
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by travelers while viewing this lovelj’ yet 
sad composition; lost in admiration of its 
magniticence, we sit before it and gaze 
upon the attractive features of John and 
Peter, expressing so much love and im¬ 
pulse, and turning from them to the miser¬ 
able, wretched traitor, until we are moved 
by every touch of skill l>e«towed by so 
truthful and glorious a master. But few 
years can pass before it will be entirely 
obliterated from the view of those who 
would wish to behold this lovely composi¬ 
tion, all efforts of modern artists to restore 
its former beauty having proved ineffect¬ 
ual. 

“ Leonardo da Vinci was the son of Pie¬ 
tro da Vinci, a notary. He was bom in 
the castle Da Vinci, near Florence, in 
1452; he early became a pupil of Andrea 
Verocchia, and attained distinction with 
the first years of his manhood. He paint¬ 
ed some time at Florence, afterward at Mi¬ 
lan. By the command of Leo X. he visit¬ 
ed Rome in his sixty-first year; there he 
found Raphael and Michael Angelo in the 
plenitude of their powers, and, from pru¬ 
dential reasons, did not enter the lists vrith 
them. Upon the invitation of Francis I. 
he went to Paris, where he terminated his 
earthly career at the ripe age of seventy- 
five.” “Francis was affectionately at¬ 
tached to his distinguished prot4g5, whom 
he had loaded with honors; and he no 
sooner ascertained that his end was ap¬ 
proaching than he hastened to the death- 
chamber. Da Vinci had just received the 
last consolations of religion when he dis¬ 
covered the presence of the king, and, de¬ 
spite his exhaustion, he endeavored to rise 
in his bed, in order to express his sense of 
the favor which was thus shown him; but 
the effort was too great, and, before he had 
uttered more than a few sentences express¬ 
ive of his regret that he had not used his 
talents more profitably for religion, he was 
seized with a paroxysm which rendered 
him speechless. As he fell back upon his 
pillow, the king sprang forward and raised 
his head upon his arm; and thus, upon the 
bosom of the young monarch, Leonardo da 
Vinci drew his last breath. The good ef¬ 
fects of his sojourn at the French court did 
not, however, expire with him. Although 
he had declined, owing to his advanced 
age, to undertake any new work, he had 
given public lessons and lectures which 
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had awakened an emnlation in art destined 
to produce the most beneficial results; and 
the three famous artists, Censin, Janet, 
and Limoges, were alike his pupils.” Le¬ 
onardo was not only the earliest in time 
of the four great boasts of modern paint¬ 
ing, the others being Correggio, Raphael, 
and Titian, but an accomplished engineer, 
architect, poet, musician, and engraver. 
The art of painting in chiaro-oscuro U 
said to owe its perfection to him. He did 
not study the antique, but evolved hii 
magical grace of outline, as well as his 
marvelous conception of character, from 
the study of nature and the clear depths of 
his own consciousness. From his works 
Raphael first discovered that awakening 
of his own innate but slumbering percep¬ 
tions of beauty, which, in their unrestrain¬ 
ed action, elevated him to the empyrean 
art.” 

Church of San Vittore al CorpOy former¬ 
ly»the Basilica Porziano. The interior 
magnificence of this church is noted, and 
all the decorations are of the most elabo¬ 
rate description. The location commem¬ 
orates the spot where the patron St. Victor, 
who was a soldier in the army of Maximil¬ 
ian, suffered martyrdom; he was behead¬ 
ed A.D. 303. In this church are some fine 
paintings, sculpture, and monuments. 

Besides the churches already mentioned 
there are numerous others containing ob¬ 
jects of interest. 

Palazao del Carte: this noble structure 
was erected by the French upon the site 
of the old Sforzi palace. It was one of 
the finest palaces in Italy, with numeroos 
spacious apartments decorated with ele¬ 
gant paintings, and some of the room? 
hung with Gobelin tapestry. But little of 
it now remains except the chapel of San 
Gotardo, the steeple of which is a singular 
specimen of the architecture of the 14th 
centurj’’, and is considered one of the finest 
in Milan. It was the first to contain a 
clock which struck the hours; from this 
circumstance the neighboring street was 
named “Dell Ore.” In connection with 
the gilt brass angel on the summit, a singu¬ 
lar story may be related; “ A bombardier 
in 1333 being condemned to die, offered to 
beat down the head of the figure at one shot, 
and being allowed his trial, he succeed^, 
and his skill purchased his pardon.” The 
tomb of Giovanni Maria Visconti was in 
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the chapel of St Gothard, near the altar, | 
bat has been entirely destroyed. It was 
while he was proceeding to church on the 
16th of >lay, 1412, that he was slain. The 
barbarous cruelty of this tyrant is almost 
incredible, his favorite amusement being 
to witness his blood-hounds tear into pieces 
the bodies of human beings. 

The Br&ra has a noble collection of 
paintings by most all the artists in Italy, 
best and second best, also many engrav¬ 
ings. The Observatory belonging to the 
Brera was founded in 1762, under the di¬ 
rection of Father Boscovich. Many fine 
instruments are provided here, and the ob¬ 
servations published annually by Carlinio, 
the director. In the entrance-hall of the | 
Pinacoteca are many frescoes of different 
Lombard masters. 

PmacoUca. —Paintings.— Hoorn Ist; Ti¬ 
tian—St Jerome in the Desert Rubens 
•-the Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Agosdna Caracci—Woman taken in Adul¬ 
tery. Annibale Caracci—the Woman of 
Samaria at the Well, etc. Room 2d: Tin¬ 
toretto—Holy Cross, with many Saints and 
a Pietk. Paul Veronese—St Gregory and 
St Jerome, St Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
and Adoration of the Magi, also the Mar¬ 
riage of Cana. Room 3d: Gentile Belli¬ 
ni—St Mark preaching at Alexandria in 
Egypt Giovanni Sanzio, father to Ra- 
fhad—^ fine picture of the Annunciation. 
Paul Veronese—our Savior in the house 

Simon the Pharisee. Giotto — the Vir¬ 
gin and Child signed. Rooms 3th and 7th : 
Albani—Triumph of Love over Pluto. 
Goercino—Abraham dismissing Hagar, 
much admired by Byron. Andrea Man¬ 
tegna—a Dead Savior and two Marys. 
Raphael—Marriage of the Virgin, one of 
his earliest and most interesting works. 
Rooms 3th and Oth: Alessandro Turchi— 
hiU length Magdalene. Bonifazio — Pre¬ 
sentation of the Infant Moses to Pharaoh’s 
Daughter. Sassoferrato—the Virgin and 
Infant sleeping. Rooms lOfA and llfA.* 
Salvator Rosa—the Souls in Purgatory. 
Leonardo da Vinci—^the Virgin and Child 
with a Lamb. Camillo Procaccini — the 
Nativity, with Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Gaudenzio Ferrari—the Martyrdom of St. 
Catharine. Rooml2ih: Leonardo da Vin¬ 
ci—Head of our Lord in red and black 
chalk. TheMuseo Lapidario contains some 
very ancient and interesting sculptures. 


Among them is the statue of Napoleon by 
Canova; equestrian statue of Bemabo Vis¬ 
conti ; statue of Gaston de Foix; monu¬ 
ment of Lanino Curzio, the poet. 

The BUkiioltca Ambrosiemay open daily 
from 10 to 3, except Sundays. It contains 
6600 MSS. and 100,000 printed volumes. 
This institution was founded by Cardinal 
Federigo Borromco, archbishop of Milan, 
and was the earliest library in Europe open 
to the public. The MSS. are of the high¬ 
est importance, many of which have been 
brought from suppressed convents: among 
them is a note-book of Leonardo da Vinci’s; 
lost oration of Cicero; translations from 
Homer, Josephus, and others; Livy trans¬ 
lated into English; a volume of drawings 
by Da Vinci. A large sum of money was 
offered for these works, which were origi- 
nall}'^ in 12 volumes, by the King of En- 
land; it was, however, refused, and the vol¬ 
umes were presented to the library by 
Galeazzo Areonote; 11 of them, however, 
were removed to Paris at the time the 
French occupied Lombardy. There is also 
the correspondence between Cardinal Bem- 
bo and Lucretia Borgia, with a lock of her 
hair attached. 

The principal room is adorned with a 
frieze of portraits of distinguished individ¬ 
uals ; it also contains busts of Lord Byron, 
Thorwaldsen, etc. 

The Gallery and Museum possess a great 
many paintings, statues, drawings, etc. 

The Teatro della Scala, —This is the 
Opera-house of Milan, and is the finest in 
the world, surpassing even that of San 
Carlo at Naples. The interior arrange¬ 
ments are very fine: it has six tiers of 
boxes, and will accommodate 3600 specta¬ 
tors ; most of the boxes are private, and 
hav'e small rooms attached. The stage is 
150 feet deep. Length of the building 
from the front of the centre box to the cur¬ 
tain is 95 feet, and width 73 feet. Milan 
has eight other theatres, two of which are 
open for day performances. 

Ospedale Grande. —This most excellent 
and well-regulated institution was found¬ 
ed by Francis Sforza in the 15th centu¬ 
ry. It is open to all nations and religions. 
Medicines are distributed gratis to the poor 
upon receipt of physicians’ prescriptions, 
'llie building has been kept in a flourish¬ 
ing state through the liberality of Fran¬ 
cis Sforza, his duchess Bianca Maria, and 
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other inhabitants. It will accommodate I 
2500 persons, and the number of patients 
admitted annually is 22,000. The system ! 
is very perfect, as much so as in Paris. 1 
Sisters of Charity attend upon the sick; 
the name, disease, and physician’s direc¬ 
tions are recorded over the head of each 
patient. The building is kept clean, well 
ventilated, and free from any thing that 
is disagreeable. 

Private Palaces .—Some of these arc very 
beautiful. Among them are the Serbel- 
loni, Vitti, Marino, and Visconti palaces; 
also one of great l^nty, the Palaazo Bel- 
gioioso, formerly the villa of Ni^Mleon, 
afterward of Eugene Beauhamais. 

The Piazza ds Mercanti contains some 
remains of old Milan; the large square 
building in the centre was the Palazzo dell 
Ragione^ where assembled, in earlier times, 
the magistrates of the oommonwealth of 
Milan, and where, at a later date, the ducal 
courts of justice sat. Other buildings of in¬ 
terest surround this piazza; one of the most 
curious is the Loggia degli 0$»; firom the 
balcony in fh>nt, the podesta asked the as¬ 
sent of the citizens to the acts of govern¬ 
ment, and the sentences of criminals were 
here proclaimed. The coats of arms of the 
six quarters of the city, and of the Viscontis- 
Sforzas, decorate the front. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the piazza is located the ancient 
college. By the side of the Loggia is the 
ancient Sculo Palatina, in front of which 
are statues of St. Augustin and Ausonius. 
This is the business portion of the city, and 
some of the principal streets are in this vi¬ 
cinity, containing the best shops in Milan. 

Some of the principal buildings in Milan 
are the government and judicial palaces. 
City Hall, Mint, Custom-house, Treasury, 
etc. It also has four asylums, several 
hospitals, two work-houses, a government 
loan bank, two lyceums, a high female 
school, six gymnasiums, deaf and dumb 
school, colleges of medicine, a militaiy* geo¬ 
graphical institute, many primary schools, 
and various societies of literature, agricul¬ 
ture, etc. 

The manufimtures are silks, velvets, 
laces, carpets, goldsmiths* wares, hats, 
leather, earthenwares, etc.; an extensive 
commerce in Parmesan cheese and rice; ; 
and, next to Venice, it is the largest book- 
mart in Italy. It has also a large tobac¬ 
co manufactory. The living is quite rea- 
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sonable. The American bankers are Ulric 
& Co., 21 Via Bigli, where good rates of 
exchange may be obtained. 

From Milan a very pleasant excursion 
can be made to Like Como. Railroad to the 
town, dist. 28 m. Fare 6 frs. 20 c. Princi¬ 
pal hotel, Volta. Population 21,000. Como 
was formerly a town of some importance. 

It is surrounded by hills, and defended ly 
double walls. It has four gates, one of 
which, leading to Milan, is a grand speci¬ 
men of architecture. It is quite celebrated 
for its industry and trade. In ancient 
times it was an extensive manufacturing 
place, the number of looms exceeding those 
I of Lyons. The scenery around Como is 
I perfectly fascinating, so much so that it is 
impossible to study, the desire being lo 
gr^ to look out constant!)' upon its pic¬ 
turesque loveliness. The public buildings 
j are quite numerous; there are 12 chorcb- 
08 , a lyceum erected by the French, a li- 
i brarj' of 15,000 volumes, two female semi¬ 
naries, an ecclesiastical college,* a hospital, 
orphan asylum, cabinet of natural historv, 
botanic garden, etc. A handsome casino 
has been added within a few years. Its 
manufactures are silks, woolen cloths, cot¬ 
ton yarn, and soap. The fine climate of 
Como entices many visitors. Near the city 
is the Villa d’Este, now a hotel, formerly 
the residence of Queen Caroline of England 

The Duomo is an imposing building, con¬ 
structed of white marble, of various styles 
of architecture. It contains some good 
paintings, and many of the chapels and al¬ 
tars are exceedingly beautiful. In front 
of this cathedral is a statue of Pliny the 
younger, who was a native of this place, 
and so frequently irrote firom the borders 
of the lake. The sculpturing on the exte¬ 
rior of the Duomo, representing the Flight 
into Egypt and the Adoration of the Mtgh 
are of exquisite workmanship. 

The lake of Como^ so beautifully de¬ 
scribed by Rogers, is situated in the midd ^ 
of hills, surrounded by ancient and pictim 
esque ruins. The views from every por- | 
tion of this lovely sheet of water constant¬ 
ly charm the eye. Its borders are covered j 
vrtth villas, belonging to people of wealth 
and artists. Bulwer has made the nam® 

! of Lake Como familiar to every one by his 
elaborate description of it in the play 
the Lady of Lyons. The Count describes to 
Pauline his palace in most elaborate Ian* 
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gnige: ** A deep vale, shat oat hy Alpine 
hiUs from the rude world, near a clear lake 
margined bj fraits of gold and whispering 
myrtles; glassing softest skies, cloadless, 
save with rare and roseate shadows 
there, “A palace lifting to eternal heaven 
its marbled walls from out a glossy bower 
of coolest foliage musical with birds.’* So 
we might follow up the description; bat 
Nature will prove more lovely and attract¬ 
ive, and those who \'isit this charming spot 
will undoubtedly bo impressed with all the 
beauties of scenery which have inspired so 
many authors. S^e Switzerland. 

We would advise the traveler now to 
proceed to Florence by rail via Parma, 
Modena, and Bologna, and return from 
Naples sea to Gknoa. The rail to Bo- 
lo^a has recently been finished through to 
Florence. In this manner he will be able 
to see the capitals of the former duchies of 
Phrma and Modena, and the ancient city 
of Bologna, and pass through a very inter¬ 
esting country, formerly but little traveled 
by Americans before the opening of the 
railroad. 

From Milan to Parma. Fare, 17 75 fr.; 
time, 3| hours. 

If not pressed for time, stop a day at 
Piacenza, in former times a very fine city, 
ntuated near the River Po. Principal 
hotel Croce Bianca. 

Piacenza was founded by the Romans 
200 years before Christ. It was complete¬ 
ly sacked by the Carthaginians during the 
second Punic War, and, after numerous 
other sieges and conflicts, it finally passed 
during the Middle Ages to the house of 
Famese. Sforza at one time reduced its 
dtizeBi to slavery, and sold 10,000 of them 
into bondage. 

The Piazza de CavaUi is the principal 
placa in the town: it is finely paved with 
granite. On one side is situated the Pa- 
lazza del Comune^ in front of which notice 
the equestrian statues of the Dukes Alex¬ 
ander and Ranuecio Famese, executed by 
Moechi, a pupil of John of Bologna. Alex¬ 
ander was the same duke who commanded 
the armies of Philip II. in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and took Antwerp in 1585. 

The Dwomo^ which is situated at the ex¬ 
tremity of the Contrada drills, is the prin¬ 
cipal church of Piacenza. It contains 
aorae fine frescoes by CaraccL The other 
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churches are Santa Maria di Campagna, by 
Bramantc. Although in a very damaged 
state, the beautiful frescoes of Pordenone 
are still conspicuous. 

The church of San Sisto is the richest in 
the town: it contains several fine paint¬ 
ings. It was for this church that Raphael 
painted his celebrated Madonna San Sisto, 
now the principal gem in the gnller}* at 
Dresden. It was sold in 1753 to the King 
of Poland for $40,000. Notice the monu¬ 
ment to Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
Charles V., wife of Octavius Famese, duke 
of Parma. 

From Piacenza to Parma. Time, 1J hrs. 

Parma is finely situated on the River 
Parma, a branch of the Po: it contains 
47,000 inhabitants. Principal hotel AU 
beiyo della Posta. ThU is one of the most 
ancient cities of Italy. It was conquered 
by the Romans 123 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era, who made a colony of it under 
the name of Colonia Jtdia Augusta Parma. 
It was the residence of the Guelphs daring 
the Middle Ages; was besieged by the Em¬ 
peror Frederick II. in 1245. It was for a 
long time the scene of violent intestine 
wars between the Visconti, the Della Scala, 
and the Terzi. From 1545 to 1731 it was 
the residence of the princes of the house of 
Famese, at which time it became united to 
Spain, and was the capital of the duchy of 
Parma. From 1815 to 1847 it was ruled by 
Maria Louisa, empress of France, and wife 
to Napoleon I. Since 1859 Parma has 
ceased to be an independent duchy; that 
and the duchy of Modena, as well as Tus¬ 
cany, have been annexed to the kingdom 
of Victor Emmanuel. 

The principal object of interest is the 
Ducal Palace, which contains the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Picture-gallery, Library, Mu¬ 
seum, Archives, and Famese theatre. The 
palace contains some fine pictures by Da¬ 
vid—the Toilette, and a splendid portrait 
of Maria Louisa. The Picture-gallery con¬ 
tains four of Correggio’s masterpieces. 
The principal is bis St, Jerome —the Ma¬ 
donna with the infant Savior, St. Made¬ 
leine, and St. Jerome: it is known in Italy 
under the name of II Giomo^ “The Day,” 
in contrast to his masterpiece in the gal¬ 
lery at Dresden, which is “The Night.” 
The entire chamber is devoted to the exhi¬ 
bition of this work, which is mostly called 
Tke Madonna d» 8. Girolamo. His others 
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arc the Matlmna deUa Scodella, or the! 
Flight into E^ypt, Descent from the Cross ^ , 
Bectrinff the Cross^ and his Madmna della ! 
Scala^ a fresco removed entire from the ; 
church of St. Michael: this last is in the 
library'. The gallery contains many other 
valuable paintings by Caracci, F. Francia, 
and Van dyke. In the Sculpture-gallery 
there are several valuable antiques found 
in the ruins of Velleia. Among the mod¬ 
em works notioe a bust of Maria Louisa by 
Canova. The Library of the Academy is 
one of the finest in Europe: it contains 
140,000 volumes, 100,000 engravings, and 
12,000 pieces of music. It also contains 
some most valuable relics, such as a manu¬ 
script of Petrarch, which belonged to Fran¬ 
cis I.; a Hebrew Psalm-book, with notes 
by Martin Luther; a copy of the Koran, 
found in 1G83 by the Emperor Leopold I. in 
the tomb of the Grand Vizier Kara Mus- 
tapha after the siege of Vienna; a letter 
of Dante, etc., etc. 

The Famete Theatre is also a most in¬ 
teresting object attached to the palace: it 
is now in ruins as far as the boxes and 
decorations go, having been built nearly 
250 years ago. It was capable of holding 
8000 people. It was the scene of the most 
superb spectacles produced in Italy for 
over 100 years. It was erected by Ranuce 
Faraese I. in 1618, and took ten years to 
build. It is over 1000 feet long and 100 
wide: the Corinthian columns which dec¬ 
orate the proscenium boxes are 65 feet 
high. The architect of this superb struc¬ 
ture was Aleotti. 

In the Museum there are now 20,000 
medals found in the ruins of Velleia. 

The Cathedral^ or Duomo, is the princi¬ 
pal religious edifice of Parma; it is very 
ancient, having been commenced in the be¬ 
ginning of the 12th century. It is princi¬ 
pally visited by strangers on account of the 
frescoes of the cupola, which were executed 
by Correggio, and were the last works of 
this celebrated artist, done between the 
years 1522 and 1530. Notice in the chapel 
of St. Agatha the monument erected to the 
memorv* of Petrarch, who was archdeacon 
of this church. The third chapel on the 
right contains a fine bas-relief representing 
ft Descent from the Cross. The Cathedral 
should be visited as near noon as possible 
to obtain all the advantages of light. j 

The church of 8, Giovanni Evangelista is | 
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a small church, but in remarkable fine 
taste. The cupola was painted by Cor¬ 
reggio, as well as numerous other frescoes 
therein. Attached to the chapel is a con¬ 
vent belonging to the Benedictine order. 
It was from this church that the celebra¬ 
ted fresco, the “ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
oy Correggio, which is in the Library', was 
taken. The convent has been the refuge 
of numerous illustrious persons, among oth¬ 
ers Charles Emanuel of Sardinia, the Popes 
Pius VI. and VII. Notice in the church, 
over a small door in the left transept, a 
painting of St. John by Correggio. 

The Madonna della 'steccatta, built in the 
16th century, after the model of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, is finely frescoed by Pannegg:!- 
anino and AnselmL Notice Moses break¬ 
ing the Tables of the Law and the Adam 
and Eve, also the monuments of Rossi and 
Sforcc. In the crypt the tomb of Alexan¬ 
der Famese may be seen. 

Attached to the church of San Lodovico, 
a building of little merit, formerly the Con¬ 
vent of St.Paul, is the Camera di San Paolo, 
which was formerly the parlor of the ab¬ 
bess. It was decorated in beautiful fres¬ 
coes by Correggio, by' order of the abbess, 
in 1519, for which my lady has received no 
small censure by different writers, one of 
whom says that these nude mythological 
figures pertain more to the house of a for¬ 
mer citizen of Herculaneum or Pompeia 
than to the parlor of an abbess. The ceil¬ 
ing is decorated with emblems of the chase, 
cupids, the Graces, Fortune, Adonis, Di¬ 
ana, etc. The room should be visit^ as 
near noon as possible; remain in it some 
little while to allow your eyes time to be¬ 
come accustomed to the gloom. 

Visit the PaUnza del Giordano, or Gar¬ 
den of the Palace, founded by Octavius Far- 
nese. At the foot of the terrace is the plain 
where De Coigny gained a victory' over the 
Austrians in 1733. 

The principal promenade, is the Stra~ 
done, a large boulevard tietween the cita¬ 
del and the botanical garden, which, dur¬ 
ing fine weather, is the rendezvous of prom- 
enaders and elegant equipages. 

From Parma to Modena. Time, 1 ^ hours. 
(Don't depend too much on official railway 
truides in regard to the starting of trains 
from this point. The time is frequently 
changed.) 

Modena, former capital of the duchy of 
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Modena, but at present, with the other 
duchies, embodied in the kingdom of Italy. 
Principal hotel Albergo Rtcde. The town 
is situated in a fertile plain between the 
Panaro and Secchia, and contains 32,000 
inhabitants. Unless one has considerable 
time to spare, the sights of Modena will 
hardly compensate his stopping here. The 
principal building is the Ducal Palace^ 
which is quite extensive, and out of pro¬ 
portion to the former size of the state. 
The apartments are large and magnificent, 
and formerly contained many fine works 
of art. It has, however, recently been 
converted into a military school, and its 
fine collection of pictures removed to Tu¬ 
rin. The Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and numerous precious manuscripts, among 
others one of Dante, with his miniature. 
The Cathedral dates ^ck to the 11th cen- 
tnrj-. The architect was Yillafranca. It 
was commenced under the direction of the 
Countess MathUde, and contains numerous 
paintings. 

The Campanile^ or Ghirlandina, was 
erected in the 13th century; it is one of 
the highest in Northern Italy, measuring 
345 feet. It received its name on account 
of the garland of flowers in bronze on the 
summit of the weathercock. It is slightly 
inclined from the perpendicular, leaning 
toward the choir of the cathedral. The 
former ducal garden forms the principal 
promenade for the citizens. 

The Ijopidary Muteum contains numer¬ 
ous Ein'ptian and other relics, consisting 
of sarcophagi, ancient inscriptions, etc. 

Frcm Modena to Boloffna, Time, 1 hour 
(by rail). 

Bolo^Of one of the most ancient and im¬ 
portant cities of Italy, is finely situated at 
the foot of the Apennines, between the riv¬ 
ers Keno, Aposa, and Savena. Population 
90,000. Principal hotel (and very good), 
Grand Hotel Brun. The city was founded 
by the Etruscans, who gave it the name of 
Telsina. It was conquered by the Romans 
190 years before Christ; it was declared a 
free city by Charlemagne, and became rich 
and powerful by its commerce; was the 
acene of the most sanguinary intestine 
quarrels between the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines. In conjunction with the Pope, it 
took the part of the Guelphs against the 
Emperor Frederick II., took his son, King 
Enzio, prisoner at the bloody battle of Fos* 


I sata, and kept him in custody until his 
I death twenty-two years after. Is was the 
scene of the interview between Pope Loo 
X. and Francis II. of France in 1515, and 
between Clement VII. and Charles V. m 
1530 and 1532. In 1547 the celebrated 
Council of Trent assembled here. In 1796 
it was incorporated by France in the Cis¬ 
alpine republic, and in 1815 was attached 
to the States of the Church, and in 1859 to 
the kingdom of Italy. 

Bologna has borne a most conspicuous 
part in the world of arts and letters. Its 
school of painters numbers such artists 
as the two Caraccis, Domcnichino, whom 
Poussin regarded as the greatest painter 
after Raphael; Guido Rend, one of the most 
brilliant painters of Italy; Guercina, Al- 
bana, and Lanfranca; with such later stars 
as Pasinelli, who sought to unite the beau¬ 
tiful designs of Raphael with the brilliant 
coloring of Paul Veronese, and Carlo Cig- 
nani, who sought to associate the grace of 
Correggio with the science of Annibale 
Caracci. In 1119 Bologna founded her 
University^ the most ancient and celebra¬ 
ted in the world. As early as 1216 its pu¬ 
pils amounted to 10,000. Irnerius, who 
here taught jurisprudence, was renowned 
throughout the world. Medicine, theolo¬ 
gy, and philosophy were also taught. Some 
of the most famous doctors were females. 
Among those were Madame Manzolina, 
Laura Bassi, Clotilde Tambroni (a Greek), 
and Novella d*Andrea : this last was so 
beautiful that she was obliged to hide her¬ 
self behind a curtain daring her lectures, 
that she might not distract the attention 
of her pupils by her beauty. It was at 
Bologna that the anatomy of the human 
figure was first taught, and here, in 1789, 
galvanism was first discovered by Joseph 
Galvani. 

The outside view of Bologna is very 
fine: its numerous churches (130 in num¬ 
ber), convents (20), and palaces, its pecul¬ 
iar towers and high arcades, give it a very 
singular and interesting appearance. 

The principal building is the Church of 
St. Petronius. which is the finest in the city. 
It was commenced in 1390, and is built in 
the Tuscan-Gothic style. Had it l>een 
built according to the original plans of Vi- 
cenzi it would have been the longest in the 
world, viz., 644 feet (see the plans and mod¬ 
els in the sacristy). As it now is, it is only 
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880 feet long and 156 wide. It is snr- 
rounded by chapels, which are the most 
remarkable part of the building; most of 
them were magnificently frescoed but are 
now much faded. Notice in one of the 
chapeb on the left as you enter (Bacciochi) 
the monuments of Elisa Bonaparte, her 
husband, and four children: they are tl\e 
work of the two Franzoni, and are of the 
purest, white marble. The altar-piece is 
by Costa—a Madonna on the Throne sur¬ 
rounded by saints. Notice some very cu¬ 
rious frescoes in the second chapel on the 
light. On the floor of the church may be 
seen the meridional line traced by the as¬ 
tronomer Cassini in 1653. On the 24th 
day of February, 1580, Pope Clement VII. 
crowned the Emperor Charles V. under the 
canopy of the choir. This was the last 
German emperor crowned in Italy. No¬ 
tice, while examining the models of the 
church, die bas-reliefs by Proporzia di Ros¬ 
si. This beautiful and most remarkable 
young woman, who was equally proficient 
as an engraver, sculptor, musician, and 
painter, was celebrated for her attachment 
to a young man named Malvasia, who for 
a long time was indifferent to her love (al¬ 
though in the end he did succumb). In 
her representation of Joseph and Potipharb 
wife, she carved her own portrait to repre¬ 
sent the latter and her lover that of Jo¬ 
seph. 

The second chapel on the left as yon en¬ 
ter contains a golden safe let into the wall 
over the altar: it contains the head of St. 
Petronius, the patron saint of the city. 

Next in importance to St. Petronius is 
the Church of St. Dommico^ founded by that 
saint in the 12th centuri'. St. Dominico 
was bom in Castile, Spain, in 1170, and be¬ 
came the founder of the celebrat^ order 
of monks called the Dominicans: he lived 
for a long time in the convent attached to 
this church. In the chapel of St. Domin- j 
Sco is his tomb, surmounted with a cupola, 
and decorated with bas-reliefs, represent¬ 
ing scenes in the life of that saint, by Pia- 
sano. A small kneeling angel in white 
marble, to the left of the altar, is by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo. This tomb is considered 
one of the finest works of the 13th century. 

Opposite to this is the Chapel of the Ho- 
Bory^ which is ornamented with frescoes 
by Guido and Caracci. Notice on the left 
St. Dominico burning the Books of the 
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Heretics. In this chapel is the tomb of 
Guido Ken^. The ceiling of the dome over 
the high altar was frescoed by Michael 
Angelo. Notice in the left transept tho 
■ pre8er\'ed body of Serophini Coppone, who 
died 400 years ago: 'without the swathing 
of the Egyptian mummies, it has been kept 
in a much better state of preservation. 

San Giacomo Maggiore^ situated in the 
street San Donato, near the tower of Asi- 
nelle, was founded in 1267, and restored in 
1862. The pictures contained in the dif¬ 
ferent chapels are very fine. The Madon¬ 
na in the chapel of the Bentivola family is 
considered the nuisterpiece of Francia Fran- 
cia. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Pietro^ com¬ 
menced in 1605, contains but a single nave. 
The picture of the Annunciation, over the 
high altar, is the last work of Lauu Ca- 
xacci. 

Academia ddle Bdle AHiy containing one 
of the finest picture-galleries in Italy, is sit¬ 
uated in the northeastern part of the city. 
In addition to the gallery of paintings, it 
contains the Arsenal, where quantities of 
arms captured from different nations are 
stored. The gallery can be visited every 
day. It comprises eight saloons. The 
principal gems in this collection are Ra- 
phaeFs St. Cecilia in ElcetaeieB, one of his 
masterpieccis. It was removed to Paris by 
Napoleon I., but returned in 1815. The 
Death of St. Peter^ by Domenichino; Sam¬ 
son destroying the Philistines, by Guido. The 
Madonna della Pietk, by same artist. 
Tho Baptism of Christ, by Albana; it was 
from this picture that Domenichino took 
his ideas for his masterpiece at Rome. The 
Martyrdom of St. Agnes, by Domenichino, 
for a long time the principal object of at¬ 
traction in tho gallery of the Louvre at 
Paris. Tho Massacre of the Innocents, by 
Guido. The Madonna, uith St. A vgustine 
other saints, by Francia. The Appari¬ 
tion of the Savior to Mary Magdalen under 
the figure of a gardener, by Calvert 

In the lUz-de-Chaussie may bo seen the 
pictures of the living artists of Bologna. 
The studio of Baruzzi, one of Italy’s bert 
sculptors, should be visited: he was a pu¬ 
pil of Canova’s, and his Vennses are ju^y 
celebrated. Also that of Orfeo Orfei, one 
of Bologna’s best modem painters. Notice 
his two beautiful pictures in the ^'Academia 
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dellc Ard,” Dante before Caesar Borgia, 
and the Music X^esson. 

The Umvenity and Museum of Antiqui- 
lisf should also be visited: the last-named 
contains a library of 200,000 volumes. The 
great savan, Joseph Mezzofanti, who was 
bom at Bologna in 1776, was formerly li¬ 
brarian here. He waa made a cardinal by 
Pope Gregory XYl. At the age of 36 he 
spoke flaently 18 languages, and at his 
death 42. The rooms in which the library 
is contained are 18 in number, all connect¬ 
ed, the entire length of which is 600 feet, 
to which are added four more, containing 
Egyptian cariosities and a large number 
of most carious relics lately excavated at 
the Campo Santo (1870), consisting of per¬ 
fect skeletons in every possible position, 
and excavated just as they were found, 
one belonging to a giant seven feet high. 
Most of the skeletons are 3000 years old; 
many appear as if their owners had been 
alive. Utensils containing food 
were fonnd near them, all in a most per¬ 
fect state, hlany weapons composed of 
itone have also been excavated, said to be 
6000 years old. The excavations are still 
imogressing, and promise to be full as in¬ 
teresting as those of Pompeii. The Etrus¬ 
can vases found are numerous, and of the 
most elegant patterns. 

The Campo Santo is one of the most in¬ 
teresting sights in Bologna, and is decided¬ 
ly the finest in Italy. It is situated out¬ 
side the Porta St. Isaia, at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the town, and was formerly a 
Carthusian monastery, erected about the ’ 
middle of the 14th century, but was conse¬ 
crated in 1801. All the noble families of 
Bologna have monuments here, and many 
of them are most magnificent, especially 
those finished daring the last few years, 
1870,1871, and 1872. The monument erect¬ 
ed to a member of the Pallavicini family 
(ancle of the owner of the villa near Genoa) 
is very beautiful; also that of Letizia Mu¬ 
rat Pepoli, erected in 1859. The statue of 
her father, by Yinc.Vela, is a splendid piece 
of scnlpture. 

Notice, in the Hazza near the Church of 
St. Bartolomeo, the two leaning towers of 
Asinelli and Garisenda. A visit should be 
made to the royal chateau of St. Michele 
« Boko, also to the Church of the Madonna 
di San Luca, so called from an ancient pic¬ 
ture of the Yiigin, supposed to have b^n 


Ravenna. 

{minted by St. Luke, and brought from Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Not less than two days should be devoted 
to Bologna. 

The time from Bologna to Florence via 
Pistoia is 5 hours. 

From Bologna to Pistoia: time, 5 hours 
30 minutes; fare, 16 frs. 50 c. 

From Bologna to Brindisi, by rail, via 
Ancona, distance 475 miles, time 19 hours; 
fare, 83 frs. 50 c. 

From Bologna to Ancona, by rail, via 
Rimini, distance 123 miles, time 4f hours; 
fare, 21 frs. 65 c. 

Castd Pietro, with a castle erected by 
the Bolognese. 

Imola, a very ancient town of about 
10,900 inhabitants, b situated on the San- 
terno. In the Cathedral of SLCassbno, 
where repose the remains of the saint of 
that name, b also to be seen the tomb 
of St. Petrus Chrysologus, many years ago 
Archbishop of Ravenna. There are few 
objects of interest in Imola. A MS. Bi¬ 
ble on parchment, greatly valued by Car¬ 
dinal Mezzofanti during hb life, can be 
seen at the public library. Innocenzo da 
Imola, passing most of his time away from 
the city of his birth, found but little chance 
to favor it with proofs of his genius. At 
about 4|^ miles from Imola b Castd Bologn¬ 
ese, so called from the castle the Bologn¬ 
ese built there in 1380. It is memorable 
as the scene of the defeat of the Florentine 
army in the year 1454 by the Milanese un¬ 
der Piccinino. The road branches off here 
to Riivenna. 

From Castd Bolognese to Ravenna, time 
u hours; fare, 4 frs. 55 c. 

Leaving Castel Bolognese, and passing 
Solarolo, we arrive at Lugo, a town of about 
8400 inhabitants, where little of interest is 
to be seen except, perhaps, during the first 
half of the month of September, at which 
time a fair has been held ever since the 
proconsulate of Marcus .Emilios. 

Three miles from Lugo is the vilbge of 
Cotignola, the birthplace of Attendolo Sfor- 
za, the founder of the illustrious house of 
that name. The ruins of the castle of Cu- 
nio, that famous stronghold of times gone 
by, may still be seen. We next arrive at 

Ravenna. This city has some 21,000 in¬ 
habitants. The best hotels arc the De VEu¬ 
rope and the Spada (TOro: the former b 
new. 
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Few cities in Italy recall more historic¬ 
al reminiscences than Ravenna. It was 
founded by the Pelasgi. The Emperor 
Honorius made it his residence, mostly on 
aedbunt of its military strength. It after¬ 
ward became the capital of the Western 
Empire, and still later was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Herulian Odoacer, king of 
Italy; then by Theodoric the Great, king 
of the Ostrogoths, who restored it, in a 
great measure, to its former splendor. His 
mausoleum is but a short distance outside 
the fortifications. The Greek emperors 
then held the city until the year 752, when 
they were expelled by Pepin, king of the 
Franks, who delivered it over to the Pope, 
from which time the right of possession 
was yery uncertain, it being disputed by 
the Guelphs, the Ghibellines, and the Po¬ 
lenta family. In 1318 Ravenna chose its 
own government, but in 1441 internal dis¬ 
cord induced the inhabitants to offer the 
government to Venice, under whose rule 
they prospered for over half a century. In 
1509 it w’os Mized by Julias 11., and re¬ 
mained under the Roman See until 1797, 
when it again changed hands several times 
within a few years. In the year 1512 one 
of the bloodiest battles that Italy has ever 
known took place under its walls. Gas¬ 
ton de Foix, the celebrated French knight, 
attacked the fortress with the troops of 
Louis XII. under his command, and won 
the victory for his country at the price of 
his own life. 

Ravenna is a rather unhealthy locality, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of ver¬ 
dure in the city. Although formerly a 
sea-port, it is now, owing to the deposition 
of sediment by the waters of the Po, some 
three miles from the coast and six miles 
from its former harbor, which is used for 
fishery and the coasting trade. The town 
itself, having become somewhat of a bath¬ 
ing resort, is connected with the sea by the 
Canale Naviglio, and carries on a large 
maritime business with the provinces on 
both sides of the Adriatic. 

The cathedral, churches, monuments, 
public edifices, squares, etc., of Ravenna 
are all well worthy of notice. The CoMc- 
dral of St. Orso, founded during the fourth 
century by the saint of that name, con¬ 
tains two of Guido Reni's best pictures, the 
“Falling of the Manna,“ and the “Meet¬ 
ing of Abraham and Melcbisedecalso 
400 


a fresco by the same artist, “An angel 
bringing food to Elijahsome fine fres¬ 
coes by his pupils, an am containing the 
remains of nine of the former bishops, an¬ 
other containing the ashes of St.Barlatian, 
the ivory chair of St. Maximian, with his 
monogram still visible upon it, and, lastly, 
some remains of the far-famed vinewo^ 
door, inclosed in another of modem struc¬ 
ture. 

The Baptistery^ an octagonal structure, 
contains a Parian marble urn brought from 
the temple of Jupiter at Caesarea. 

St. ApoUinare Nuovo^ a basilica built by 
Theodoric the Great in the beginning of 
the sixth century. The rounded arches 
are supported by twenty-four marble col¬ 
umns brought from Byzantium, and the 
walls of the nave are adorned with mosaic 
work, of which the subjects are most inter¬ 
esting. 

The Church of St. Giovatmi EvangdistOy 
founded in the year 444 by the Empress 
Gallia Placidia in fulfilment of a vow. 

St.Kazario e CeUoy the mausoleum of 
Gallia Placidia, built in the year 440, in 
which are to be seen the sarcophagi of that 
empress, of the Emperor Honorius, and of 
Constantine III. 

The Tomb of Dante contains the sarcoph¬ 
agus of that poet, with an epitaph of bis 
ovm composition inscribed upon it. 

Among other places of imterest which 
should be visited are the Public Library, 
containing over 50,000 volumes, beades 
some valuable MSS. of Dante and Aris¬ 
tophanes, and the Academia delle Belle 
Arti, where may bo seen some fine paint¬ 
ings by native artists. 

There are several interesting spots oat- 
side the city, of which wo would recom¬ 
mend to the traveler 

The Mausoleum of Theodoric the Gnat, 
founded by his daughter, Amalasunths, 
in the year 530; St. ApoUinare in CUuse 
(named after St. ApoUinare, who suffered 
martyrdom in the year 74 under Vespa¬ 
sian), erected in 534, and one of the b^t 
preserved early Christian churches in Eu¬ 
rope. The tomb in which the remains 
of the saint once reposed is still in the 
crjmt. 

Near the Ronco, some two miles from 
the qity, stands the Colorma da Franceee, 
erected in commemoration of the dearly- 
bought and bloody victory of the French 
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under the celebrated Gaston de Foix, in 
1512, over the papal troops and their allies. 
The heroic commander of the French, the 
pride of his nation and the terror of its en¬ 
emies, was one of the 20,000 that after the 
victor}' lay dead upon the field of battle. 

Along the road from Ravenna to Cervia 
stretches the far-famed PineUi^ or Pine-tree 
Forest Byron often alluded to it, and 
Ties with Dante, Boccaccio, and Drydcn in 
praising its grandeur. It was one of his 
favorite resorts during his stay in Raven¬ 
na, for which place he had a great predi¬ 
lection. His house may still be seen, and 
is noticeable as having been later the resi¬ 
dence of Garibaldi. 

The traveler, after having done Raven¬ 
na, and wishing to avoid any part of the 
railroad between Bologna and Rimini, may 
proceed direct to Faema^ Forli, Cesena, or 
Rinum^ otherwise he will return to Castel 
Bolognese^ and thence continue his route. 

Faenza, Principal hotel La Corona. 
Faenza, a town of some 17,000 inhabitants, 
is situated on the Lamone, mentioned by 
Dante in his Inferno. It was the birth¬ 
place of Torricelli, Jacomone, and Bertuc- 
ci, and is noted for its manufactures of pot¬ 
tery (whence the French word faience) and 
for its spinning and weaving of silks, both 
of which manufactures were introduced at 
a very early age. 

The Cathedral of San Coetanzo contains 
a painting of the Holy Family by Inno- 
cenzo da Imola, also some bas-reliefs by 
Benedetto da Majano. 

A painting of the Holy Virgin and a St. 
John, both by Guido, may be seen in the 
Capuchin Convent outside the town. San 
Maglorio contains a Madonna by Gior¬ 
gione, and in the Commanda is a painting 
by Girolamo da Treviso of the Madonna 
and Child, which is in every way worthy 
of that great master. A few paintings by 
native artists are on exhibition at the Pi- 
i*ocotheca. The Palazzo Communale^ for- 
nierly the palace of the Manfredi, lords of 
Faenza, should also be visited. Here it 
''^as that Galeotto Manfredi was murdered 
in the night by his jealous wife, Francesca 
Bentivoglio. The grated window in the 
centre which witnessed the deed is still 
shown. This same window is alluded to 
I'y Monti in his traged}' on Manfredi. Fa- 
anza is connected with the Adriatic by the 
Nanelli Canal, constructed in 1782. 


Rimini. 

Roads lead fVom Faenza to Ravenna and 
Florence. 

Forli. Principal hotel La Poeta. Forli 
is a finely-built town, containing several 
churches replete with works of art, which 
can not fail to interest the traveler. 

The Cathedral of the Iloly Cross is well 
worth notice on account of its Chapel of 
the Holy Virgin, the cupola of which was 
painted by Carlo Cignane; “on which he 
spent,” says Lanzi, “36 years of his life, 
leaving to posterity one of the finest works 
of art extant.” 

The Church of St. Girolamo contains a 
fine painting of the Conception by Guido, 
some fine frescoes by Palmezzano and Me- 
lozzo, and a Virgin and Child by the for¬ 
mer. The roof was painted by Melozzo. 

The church of St. Mercuriale contains 
some fine paintings by Palmezzano and 
Innocenzo da Imola. 

The Campanile^ erected in the year 1180, 
is conspicuous on account of its height and 
architecture. 

The Pinacotheca contains some very 
good paintings by Cignani, Palmezzano, 
etc. 

The Citadel^ built in the year 1859, and 
now serving as a prison, is a place of great 
historical interest. It has sustained two 
heroic sieges against overwhelming supe¬ 
riority of numbers, and in one case its re¬ 
sistance w'as crowned with success. 

Roads lead from Forli to Ravenna and 
Florence. 

Cesena (principal hotel La Posta), a town 
of 8000 inhabitants, is pleasantly situated 
near the Savio. In the Palazzo Publico 
is a beautiful painting of the Virgin and 
Saints by Francesco Francia. The Libra- 
ry^ founded in 1452, contains some 4000 
MSS. In the Church of Santa Maria del 
Monte^ on a hill about a mile from the city, 
some interesting relics may be seen. 

A few miles from Cesena are the well- 
known sulphur mines, which, as a natural 
curiosity, should by all means be visited. 

Leaving Cesena and crossing the Piccia- 
tello, identified with the Rubicon of Cajsa- 
rean fame, we reach the Bridge of Augus¬ 
tus, begun by that emperor, and finished by 
Tiberius more than 18 centuries ago, built 
of Istrian limestone, and in a fine state of 
preservation. Crossing this bridge, we ar¬ 
rive at 

Aimtm. Hotels Tre Re and Traiioria 
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Pesaro. 

Europa, Rimini contains some 18,000 in¬ 
habitants, and is situated near the mouth 
of the River 3Iarcccbia. It is fast becom¬ 
ing a place of importance. In 1671 an 
earthquake filled up its harbor and destroy¬ 
ed its foreign commerce. It is a very old 
town, having been taken by Caesar as ear¬ 
ly as the year 49 B.C., after his passage of 
the Rubicon: in the square bearing his 
name, the stone basement is still to be seen 
from which he harangued the Roman army 
after his entrance into the city. In the 
year 538 the city was besieged by the Visi¬ 
goths, but was rescued by Belisarius. It 
afterward belonged for some time to the 
Malatesti and the popes. The principal 
objects of interest are the Porta Jiomana, 
formerly Arch of Augustus, built in honor 
of that emperor by the inhabitants; the 
churches of San Francesco^ San Giuliano^ 
and the Palazzo del Comune, in the last of 
which is a painting representing the Mar¬ 
tyrdom of San Giuliano by Paul Veronese. 
An excursion should be made to the an¬ 
cient republic of San Marino^ the $maUe»t 
in the world, celebrated for having so vig¬ 
orously defended its liberty when threat¬ 
ened in turn by the popes, the Malatesti, 
and Napoleon I. It was founded by San 
Marino in the time of the Christian perse¬ 
cution under Diocletian. 

From Rimini to' Ancona by rail, distance 
68 miles. 

From Rimini to Brindisi by rail, rta An- 
conaj distance 408 miles. 

Pesaro (hotels Leone d^Oro and Italia) is 
a small town of some 15,000 inhabitants, 
situated -near the mouth of the Foglia. It 
was the birthplace of Pope Innocent XI., 
of the painter Carilarini, and of the late 
lamented Rossini. It received a Roman 
colony as early as 184 B.C. Long after, 
it was destroyed by Totila and rebuilt by 
Belisarius. Its principal manufactures are 
silk, pottery, and wax. 

A diligence ride of 5 or 6 hours may be 
taken from Pesaro to Urhino (fare 3 fr.), a 
town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
Metauro. Urhino is celebrated as being 
the birthplace of Raphael. It possesses 
the oldest academy in Italy, some church¬ 
es, and other public edifices and monu¬ 
ments, which should l)e visited if the trip 
is made. Among these wo will mention 
the Ducal Palace^ the Cathedral, and the 
church of San Francesco di Paoli, in which 
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are two pictures by Titian—^the Resurrec¬ 
tion and the Eucharist, both of beautiful 
execution. 

Returning to Pesaro and continuing our 
route, we come to Fanum (in ancient times 
Fanum Fortune, or the temple of Fortune), 
a small town of 8000 inhabitants. Hotel 
7Ve Re, This was formerly a place of 
considerable military importance, as the 
ruins of its fortifications testify. Like Pe> 
saro, it was destroyed by the devastating 
Totila and rebuilt by Belisarius, and, like 
Rimini, contains an Arch of Augustus, ded* 
icated to the first emperor of Rome. 

The C(Uhedral of San Foriunafo and the 
churches of Santa Maria Nuova and 8<» 
Baiemiano possess some fine works of art: 
an Annunciation by Guido Reni, and a Go- 
Kath by Domenichino, the former in the 
Crypt of the Gabrielli and the latter in the 
Colleyio Folfi. A very superb antique the¬ 
atre should also be visited. 

Leaving Fanum and crossing the river 
Metauro, on the banks of which the Ro¬ 
mans defeated the Carthaginians under 
Asdrubal, we reach SinigagUa (the Roman 
Sena Gallia), a small fishing town with 
8000 inhabitants, containing little to in- 
terest the traveler. Hotel Locanda dtUa 
Fomica. Perhaps the only really pleasant 
feature of the town is the annual fair held 
from the 20th of July to the 8th of August, 
in accordance with a custom of over 600 
years standing. People fiock to the town 
during the above-mentioned period from 
all parts of Italy. 

Ancema, capital of the province of Ma- 
rea, contains 45,000 inhabitants, of which 
a seventh are Jews. Principal hotel, I'if- 
toria. The city was called 

Ancona fit)m the form of a promontory 
near it, which greatly resembles an elbow 
(in Greek arikOn). An elbow now forms 
part of the arms of the town. Ancona, 
both in ancient and modem times, has been 
a place of great military importance, as its 
fortifications will show. It was founded 
by a colony of Syracusans during the time 
of the persecutions under Dionysius. The 
Romans occupied the town 268 B.C., and 
it was entered by Cassar after the passage 
of the Rubicon. A free repubUc in the 
Middle Ages, in 1532 Ancona placed itself 
under the protection of the Pope. Taken 
I by the French in 1797, by the Russians in 
11799, it was restored to the Pope in the 
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rear 1814. It was again occupied by the | 
French from 1832 to 1838, and by the A us- | 
trians from 1848 to 1859. It again belong- 
to the Pope until 18G4, when the Papal 
troops, under Lamoricihre, were driven out 
by ^neral Cialdini. 

A superb harbor was constructed here 
bv the Roman Emperor Trajan, but, unfor- 
tanately, not deep enough for the larger 
modern vessels. This harbor has two moles, 
one erected by Trajan, and the other by 
Clement XII. On each of these moles 
stands a magnificent Arch of Triumph, one 
erected by Clement XII., and the other 
erected and dedicated to Trajan by the 
Roman Senate, in commemoration of his 
great services to the city. This latter, 
constructed of marble of really astonish¬ 
ing whiteness, and formerly adorned with 
bronze statues, trophies, and bas-reliefs, of 
which, we regret to say, but few traces re¬ 
main, is generally considered to be about 
as fine a specimen of grand old Roman ar¬ 
chitecture as can be seen in Italy. Its el¬ 
evated position tends also to enhance its 
imposing aspect. The Arch of Clement 
XII., though a fine specimen of architec- 
tnre in itself, and of mo^p recent date, is 
rather insignificant when compared to that 
of Trajan. Ancona, at the present mo¬ 
ment, is one of the chief seats of the foreign 
and coasting trade of the Adriatic, with 
mannfiKtures of wax, tallow, silk, and pa¬ 
per. Considerable attention is now being 
given to its fortifications. 

Tie Caihedral of Si. Cinaco, erected in 
Ibe tenth century on an eminence over- 
l<»king the town, was formerly the site of 
the temple of Venus mentioned both by 
Catullus and Juvenal; the churches of St. 
f'rrmeisco^ St. AgostinOf and Santa Maria 
defla Piazza possess very beautiful Gothic 
porticoes, of which that of the last named 
u quite a study. Paintings*, taking into 
consideration the age and size of the city, 
VO rather scarce. St. Domenico and St. 
Francesco contain some fine works by Ti¬ 
tian, Guido, and Bellini. The Palazzo del 
Govemo contains a small collection. 

Ancona is celebrated for its beautiful 
women, also for its immense prisons, which 
We nearly the largest in Italy. 

From Ancona to Alexandria^ via Brin¬ 
disi^ every Sunday morning, by the Aus- 
frian Lloyd steam-ships. 

From Ancona to Smyrna, via Brindisi, 


I Corfu, and Syra, twice a week, one trip tak- 
I ing in Brindisi, and occupying 9 days, or 
leaving it out, and taking live days, by the 
Austrian Lloyd steam-ships. 

Ancona to Trieste, via Venice, by Peirano, 
Donoraro & Co.’s steamers, every week. 

Ancona to Trieste, by the Austrian Lloyd 
steam-ships, every Sunday, coming from 
Alexandria. 

Ancona to Genoa, by Peirano, Danoraro 
& Co.’s steam-ships, calling at intermediate 
stations. 

From Ancona to Brindisi by rail, a daily 
express connecting with the Milan and B^ 
logna express train. Distance from An¬ 
cona, 350 miles; fSare, 61 f. 50 c.; time, 19 
hours. The local trains stop either at Pes¬ 
cara or Foggia for the night. 

The eastern coast of Italy has not, until 
very recently, enjoyed the patronage of 
the ordinary tourist. Though generously 
gifted by the hand of Nature, its beauty 
can not vie with the more picturesque love¬ 
liness of the western coast; and having no 
cities like Naples, Rome, and Florence to 
attract travelers, or to encourage would-be 
corporations to lay dow n railroads, it has 
only lately been brought into notice by 
the completion of the railroad from Bo¬ 
logna to Brindisi. This road is now the 
favorite route of travelers on their way to 
the East. 

The Apennines, of which the highest 
peaks are, until the month of July, cover¬ 
ed with snow, rise at a short distance from 
the coast, keeping parallel with it as far as 
41° of latitude; here they separate, one 
chain going to the right, the other to the 
left, leaving the Apulian Plain in the cen¬ 
tre. Here we find harl>ors which, if not of 
considerable importance, are at least of 
great promise, such as Brindisi, Gallipoli, 
and Otranto. The larger towns only of 
this district are blessed with tolerable 
inns. 

On the road from Ancona to Brindisi, 
only three miles distant, is Fermo, the an¬ 
cient Fertnum Picenum, a town of 18,000 
inhabitants, where some interesting an¬ 
tiquities are to bo seen. We afterward 
pass Marano, at a distance of 4^ miles from 
which was the celebrated temple dedicated 
to the Sabine goddess Cupra, in the town 
of Cupra Maritime; beyond St. Benedetto 
we cross the ancient Truentris, now the 
/’ronto, formerly the boundary-line between 
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the States of the Church and the kingdom 
of Naples. 

Pescara^ a fortress of some importance, 
but a dirty and unhealthy town of 3000 in¬ 
habitants. 

Tcwto, a town of 9000 inhabitants. A 
small museum of relics and antiquities in 
the Town-hall. 

Near RipaUa, on the 15th of June, 1063, 
Pope Leo IX. was attacked and captured 
by the Normans of the famous Guiscardo. 

Fogffia. Hotel Grand Albergo di Feud- 
lo. Foggia is a town of 20,900 inhabitants, 
and is a well-built city for this part of Ita¬ 
ly, it having been almost entirely rebuilt, 
owing to its destruction by an earthquake 
in 1791. Foggia has witnessed many his¬ 
torical events of interest, among which* 
may be mentioned the coronation of Man¬ 
fred in 1258, and the marriage of Francis 
I., then Duke of Calabria, to Maria Clem¬ 
entina of Austria in 1797, whence her title, 
Capclla Palatina. Foggia is the point of 
junction of two railroads from Brindisi and 
Naples^ en route via Foggia for Ancona. 
Travelers going north from Naples to Bo¬ 
logna gain 6 hours by making the journey 
via FolignOy the train from Naples and from 
Rome both arriving at Bologna at the same 
hour. 

Barletta^ a town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
was founded in the eleventh centniy', and 
in the fifteenth was considered one of the 
strongholds of Italy. Its impregnability 
was, however, subsequently disproved. At 
a short distance from Barletta is Andria, a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants. In the Cathe- 
dml of Andria once reposed the remains 
of Isabella of England, who died in 1241, 
third wife of the Emperor Frederick II. 

From Barletta to Bari the journey is 
one succession of olive-gardens, plantations 
of almond-trees, and vineyards, the beau¬ 
ty of which can not fail to impress the trav¬ 
eler. On the way we stop at Trani, a fine 
sea-port of 23,300 inhabitants, and noted 
for its wine. 

Bari. Hotel de France. This is the 
capital of the province of the same name, 
and a sen-port town of 33,000 inhabitants. 
In the Church of Si. Nicolo a council was 
held b}' Pope Urban II. in 1098, having for 
its object the reconciliation of the church¬ 
es of Rome and Greece. This cliurch 
contains the monument of Boria Sforza, 
queen of Poland and duchess of Bari. A 
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painting by Tintoretto, and one by Paul 
Veronese,.raay be seen in the Church of 
Rocco. 

Passing Monopoli.,Fasano^ and wc 
reach Brindisi (the ancient Brentesion, sig- 
J nifying “ Stag’s Head,” so called from the 
closing tendency of the arms of the har¬ 
bor). Principal hotel, Hotel de VOrient, 
near the harbor. It is generally supposed 
that Brindisi was founded by Diomedes. 
It was in ancient times a place of consid¬ 
erable importance, being, in the time of the 
Romans, the point of embarkation from It¬ 
aly to Greece. It then boasted 60,000 in¬ 
habitants. Paconius was bom and Virfiil 
died at Brindisi. Tancred’s son Roger 
was here uniteA in roaniage to Irene, the 
daughter of the Grecian emperor. About 
this time the fleets of the Cnisaders fre¬ 
quently made Brentesion their stopping- 
place. In 1348 the city was plunder^ and 
the inhabitants put to the sword by King 
Louis of Hungary. In 1116 a frightful 
earthquake destroyed nearly the whole 
city, and a great part of its population. In 
1845 it became a free port. Since its con¬ 
nection by rail with the rest of Europe it 
1 has rapidly become a town of importance, 
I being now the point of embarkation of 
j travelers going to different ports on the 
I Mediterranean. Brindisi is or was the ter¬ 
mination of the celebrated Via Appia^ so 
often mentioned by different Latin poets 
and historians. Horace speaks of his jour¬ 
ney to Brindisi by this road. The princi¬ 
pal object of interest in the town is the Cas^ 
tie, built by Frederick II. and finished by 
Charles XII. The environs of Brindtfi 
are veiy^ unhealthy, owing to the marshes 
surrounding the town. 

Brindisi to Alexatuhia, by the Peninsu¬ 
lar and Oriental Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany’s steam-ships, every Tuesday at 2 
A.M., arriving at Alexandria on the fol¬ 
lowing Friday at 7 A.M. Contract time 
of passage, 75 hours. 

Brindisi to Alexandria, by the Soa^ 
Italiana di Narigazione AdridHco-Orien- 
tale's steam-ships, every' Tuesday,1.80A.M. 

Brindisi to Greece, Turkey, Black Sea, 
etc., by the Austrian Lloyd steaui-ship^, 
via Corf u, Syra, Athens, Smyrna, Constanti¬ 
nople, Odessa, dalatz, and Tidnzond, every 
Friday at 1.30 P.M. 

Brindisi to Venice and Trieste, via Anco¬ 
na steamers, twice a week. 
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Brindigi to Genoa and other ports of the 
Western Mediterranean (see Ancona). 

Brindisi to Otremto, by rail as far as 
lie, from ^faglie to Otranto by diligence. 
Brindisi to Magiie^ time 3 h. 10 m. 

Passing Lecce and Maglie, we reach 

Otranto (the ancient Hydmntium), now 
a town of little importance. It was occu¬ 
pied by the Normans under Robert Guis- 
canl and Bohemnnd in the eleventh cen- 
tary, but its greatest misfortune, and one 
from which it never entirely recovered, 
was its capture by the Turkish fleet of 
Mohammed II. in 1430, on which occasion 
12,000 of its inhabitants were put to the 
sword, the rest carried off as slaves, and 
the city razed to the ground. In one of 
the churches the bones of many of the vic¬ 
tims of this terrible massacre are still pre¬ 
served. 

Some 25 miles from Otranto, and not far 
from Lecce, is the town of RuggCy on the 
site of the ancient Rudiac^ noted as having 
been the birth-place of “our Ennius.” 

Pietoia^ finely situated a mile distant 
from the left bank of the Ombrone, a 
lunnch of the Arno, at the foot of the 
Apennines, nnd contains a population of 
12,000. I*rincipal hotels II Glcho and Stella 
i'Oro. Pb<toia gave birth during the 
Middle Ages to the two powerful factions 
the “Blacks” and “Whites,” originally 
the same family, which for a long time des¬ 
olated the country. Some of the members 
of this family, which was closely connect¬ 
ed, were playing cards in a tavern, when 
one of them grossly insulted and wounded 
another, who, in turn, laid in ambuscade for 
the brother of the insulter. Judge Vanni, 
whom he severely wounded; but the fa¬ 
ther of the young man, knowing the cus¬ 
toms of the times, and wishing to appease 
the family of Vanni, sent his son to the 
judge, but, instead of being disarmed by 
this submission, they cut off the hand of 
the young man, and in this state returned 
it to his father, whose thirst for vengeance 
was entered into by every member of his 
immediate family. 

Pistoia is a commercial town, with nu¬ 
merous manufactories of cloths, arms, and 
organs. Pistols were originally manufac¬ 
tured in this town, hence the name. There 
are several fine churches in Pistoia well 
worth a visit. The bas-reliefs of the Ca¬ 
thedral deserve particular notice: some of 


them are by the famous Andrea della Rob¬ 
bia. Notice particularly the monument 
of the poet Cino. The bas-reliefs of the 
church of St. Andrea, by Giovanni da Pisa, 
are well worth particular notice. 

The church of Santa Maria delV Umilta 
is the finest church in the city: it is of oc¬ 
tagon form and in the Corinthian order. 
It was constructed by Vitoni, a pupil of 
Bramante, in the earl}' part of the 16th 
century. It contains several fine paint¬ 
ings. 

The palace of Prince Rospigliosi con¬ 
tains some very fine pictures. 

To Florence the distance by rail is one 
hour. 

[In one hour from Milan we pass through 
the battle-field of Magenta, and soon arrive 
at the ancient town of Novara. Hotels, 
Albergo de tre Re^ Alhergo cTItalia. Pop¬ 
ulation 29,000. Novara is situated upon 
rising ground above the plain of Terdop- 
pia, and was formerly surrounded by forti¬ 
fications which had witnessed many an 
attack, but they have now mostly passed 
away. Monte Rosa is seen to great ad¬ 
vantage from this point; the plain around 
is highly cultivated, but, owing to the 
marshy soil, the neighborhood is unheal- 
thy. 

It was to the south of this town, almost 
in its suburbs, that occurred on the 23d 
of March, 1849, the sanguinary action be¬ 
tween the Austrians and Piedmontese, 
which terminated in the defeat of the lat¬ 
ter, and the abdication of the brave and 
chivalrous Carlo Alberto. That unfortu¬ 
nate sovereign, pressed by the democratic 
party at Turin, denounced the armi.stice 
into which he had entered in August of 
the preceding year, after his unsuccessful 
campaign of Adige and the Mincio, and 
prepared to invade the Austrian territory 
by crossing the Ticino on the 21st of March. 
On the same day the veteran Radetsky in¬ 
vaded the Piedmontese territory by cross¬ 
ing the same river at Pavia with a well- 
equi§ped army of 60,000 men in four di¬ 
visions. Without losing a moment, his 
advanced guard was put into motion in 
the direction of the head-quarters of the 
Piedmontese army, then lying between 
Novara and Trecate. After a hard-fought 
action at Mortara on the 2l8t, in which 
the Piedmontese were worsted, the Austri¬ 
ans advanced upon Novara, where both 
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armies were engaged on the 22d—the Aus¬ 
trians under Radetsky, the Piedmontese 
commanded by the Polish general Cher- 
worowski, under the king in person. The 
site of the battle is a little south of the 
town, in the space separating the Agogna 
and Terdoppia streams. The heat of the 
action was between Olengo and the chap¬ 
el of La Bicocca, about one mile south of 
Novara, on the road to Mortara. The 
Piedmontese performed prodigies of valor, 
led on by Carlo Alberto and his sons, the 
Dukes of Savoy (the present king) and 
Genoa. The conflict lasted during the 
whole day, and at its close the Piedmont¬ 
ese retired through the town, committing 
some acts of pillage and disorder. On the 
26th of March an armistice was signed, in 
which Radetsky showed much generosity 
as a victor, the whole campaign, from the 
crossing of the Po at Pavia, having only 
lasted five days. 

The principal buildings of Novara are 
the Cathedral, the Dominican church, the 
church of St. Gaudenzio, etc. 

The Duomo is a fine edifice, although 
both exterior and interior have been great¬ 
ly damaged. The high altar is a splendid 
piece of workmanship. The pavement, 
composed of black and white mosaic, was 
laid in the Roman manner in the ninth 
century. The figures of birds in the me¬ 
dallion represent their subjects in an inter¬ 
esting manner, as follows: the Pelican, 
emblematical of the love of our Savior; the 
Phccnix, of the resurrection; the Stork, of 
filial piety, etc. There are many other 
relics in this Duomo which will interest 
the traveler. Church of San Pietro al Ro- 
Borio is celebrated for being the spot where 
the sentence was passed upon Frati Dol- 
cino in 1307. Ho and Margaret, the beau¬ 
tiful nun, whom ho alniucted from her con¬ 
vent, were burned alive March 23d, 1307. 
The Banlica of San Gaudensao was erected 
to commemorate the name of the patron 
saint and first bishop of Novara. One of 
the chapels contains a superior wrojk of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, consisting of six apart¬ 
ments. The subject is the Nativity, with 
Madonna and Child, and saints with ^ 
tending angel. A lofty bell-tower is at¬ 
tached to thb church, which is visible for 
a long distance, and forms quite an attract* 
ive and conspicuous object. 

Novara has a numl^r of public bnild- 
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ings, many convents, several hospitals and 
colleges, a theatre, and a government bank. 

The manufactures are chiefly silk, linen 
fabrics, and leather. 

If travelers intend returning Brom Italy 
via the Mt. Cenis tnnnel, they had better 
proceed direct to Turin from Novara ria 
Vercelli, an episcopal residence containing 
24,000 inhabitants, and visit the church 
of St. Cristoforoy which contains some fine 
paintings, and from thence to Genoa. 

From Novara to Alexandria^ distance 41 
miles; fare, 6 f. 60 c. Hotel, Alberpo Nmo~ 

VO. Alexandria has a population of 54,000, 
and is the most remarkable monument of 
the Lombard League, situated between the 
Tanaro and Bormida. By the sovereigns 
of the house of Savoy it has been strong¬ 
ly fortified. The most prominent and in¬ 
teresting feature of the city is the citadel, 
built in 1728. In the centre of the for¬ 
tress, which is immensely large, is a par¬ 
ish church, extensive armories, and bar¬ 
racks. The Dtumto. —^Principal work of 
art in this building is the colossal statue 
of St. Joseph of Parodi. Of the palaces, I 
the finest specimen is the Pakazo Ghilino^ ' 
built by Count Alfieri, now belonging to 
the king. 

There are but few attractions in Alex¬ 
andria. In April and October two large 
business fairs are held here, and goods are 
arranged and sold in a kind of baxar erect¬ 
ed for this purpose. It is both expensive 
and inconvenient to stop in the city while | 
these fairs are going on. Alexandria was ^ 
founded in the 12th century. It has al- i 
ways been considered one of the bulwarks 
of Italy on the side of France. The prin- I 
cipal manufactures are silk, cloth, and lin- j 
en. Churches are numerous; there are 
also hospitals, a town house, gymnasium, I 
theatre, public library, etc. j 

The battle-field of Marengo lies a little i 
east of the town. T^is was one of Napo¬ 
leon's hardest-fought battles. Abbott, in 
bis Life of Napoleon, describes this action: 

* ^ Before daybreak on the morning of the 
14th of June, Melas, the Austrian general, | 
having accumulated 40,000 men, including ' 

7000 cavalry and 200 pieces of can non, made | 

an impetuous assault upon the French, but i 
20,000 in number, drawn up upon the plain I 
of Marengo. Desaix, with a reserve of 
6000 men, was at such a distance, nearly ! 
30 miles from Marengo, that he conld not 
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1 poasibly be recalled before the close of 
I the day. The danger was fnghtfol that 
the French would be entirely cut to pieces 
before any succor could arrive. But the 
quick ear of Desaix caught the sound of 
the heavy cannonade as it came booming 
over the plain like distant thunder. He 
fprang from his couch and listened. The 
heavy and uninterrupted roar proclaimed 
a pitched battle, and he was alarmed for 
bis belov^ chief. Immediately he roused 
his troops, and they started upon the rush 
to niccor their comrades. Napoleon dis¬ 
patched courier after courier to hurry the 
division along, while bis troops stood firm 
through terrific hours as their ranks were 
plowed by the murderous discharges of 
their foes. At last the destruction was too 
awful for mortal man to endure. Many 
divisions of the army broke and fled, cry¬ 
ing, 'AUis lost: save himsdf who canV 
‘‘A scene of frightful disorder ensued. 
The whole plain was covered with fugi¬ 
tives, swept like an inundation l)efore the 
multitodinons Austrians. Napoleon still 
held a few squares toxether, who slowly 
and sullenly retreated, while '200 pieces of 
ntilleiT, closely pressing them, poured in- 
c«sant death into their ranks. Every foot 
of ground was left encumbered with the 
dead. It was now 3 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon. Melas, exhausted with toil, and as¬ 
sured that he bad gained a complete vic¬ 
tory, left General Zach to finish the work. 
He retired to his head-quarters, and im¬ 
mediately dispatched couriers over all Eu¬ 
rope to announce the great victory of Ma¬ 
rengo. * Melas is too sanmine,’ said an 
Aos^n veteran, who had before encoun¬ 
tered Napoleon at Areola and Rivoli; ‘ de¬ 
pend upon it, our day's work is not yet 
done. Napoleon will be yet upon us with 
bU reserve.’ Just then the anxious eye 
of the First Consul espied the solid col¬ 
umns of Desaix entering tho plain. De- 
uix, plunging his spurs into his horse, 
outstripped all the rest, and galloped into 
the presence of Napoleon. As he cast a 
glince over the wild confusion and devas¬ 
tation of the field, he exclaimed hurriedly, 
‘ 1 see that the battle is lost. I suppose 1 
can do no more for you than to secure your 
retrtaL* *By no means,’Napoleon replied, 
with apparently as much composure as if 
he had been sitting by bis own fireside; 
* the battle, I trust, is gained. Charge with 
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your column. The disordered troops will 
rally in your rear.* 

** Like a rock, Desaix, with his solid 
phalanx of 10,000 men, met the on-rolling 
billow of Austrian victory. At the same 
time, Napoleon dispatched an order to Kel- 
lerman with his cavalry to charge the tri¬ 
umphant column of the Austrians in flank. 
It was the work of a moment, and the whole 
aspect of the field was changed. Napoleon 
rode along the lines of those on the retreat, 
exclaiming, * My friends, we have retreat¬ 
ed far enough. It is now our turn to ad¬ 
vance. Recollect that I am in the habit 
of sleeping on the field of battle.’ 

“ The fugitives, reanimated by the ar¬ 
rival of tho reserve, immediately rallied 
in their rear. The double charge in front 
and flank was instantly made. The Aus¬ 
trians were checked and staggered. A 
tornado of bullets from Desaix’s division 
swept their ranks. They poured an an¬ 
swering volley into the bosoms of the 
French. A bullet pierced the heart of 
Desaix, and he fell, and almost immediate¬ 
ly expired. Hb last words were, ‘ Tell the 
First Consul that my only regret in dying 
is to have perished before having done 
enough to live in the recollection of pos¬ 
terity.* 

** The soldiers, who devotedly loved him, 
saw hb bll, and rushed more madly on to 
avenge hb death. The swollen tide of 
uproar, confusion, and dbmay now turned, 
and rolled in surging billows in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Hardly one moment now 
elapsed liefore the Austrians, flushed with 
victory, found themselves overwhelmed by 
defeat. In the midst of this torrific scene, 
an aid rode up to Napoleon and said, * De¬ 
saix b dead.’ But a moment before they 
were conversing side by side. Napoleon 
pressed hb bead convulsively with hb 
hand, and exclaimed mournfully, ‘ Why is 
it not permitted mo to weep!’ Victor)' at 
such a price b dear. 

“ The French now made the welkin ring 
with shouts of victory. Indescribable dis¬ 
may filled the Austrian ranks as wildly 
they rushed before their unrelenting pur¬ 
suers. Their rout was utter and hopetess. 
When the sun went down on thb field of 
blood, alter twelve hours of the most fright¬ 
ful carnage, a scene was presented horrid 
enough to appal the heart of a demon. 
More than 20,000 human beluga were 
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•trewn upon the ground, the dying and 
the dead weltering in gore, and in every j 
conceivable form of disHguration. Horses, 
with limbs tom from their bodies, were 
struggling in convulsive agonies. Frag¬ 
ments of guns and swords, and of military 
wagons of every description, were strewed 
around in wild ruin. Frequent piercing 
cries, which #gony extorted finm the lac¬ 
erated victims of war, rose above the gen¬ 
eral moanings of anguish, which, like wail¬ 
ings of the storm, fell heavily upon the ear. 
The shades of night were now descending 
upon this awrful scene of misen'. The mul¬ 
titude of the wounded was so great that, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions of 
the surgeons, hour after hour of the long 
night lingered away, while thousands of i 
the wounded and the d^'ing bit the dost in 
their agony.*’ 

From Alexandria to Turin^ via AtH^ dis¬ 
tance 50 miles. Fare, 9 fr. 15 c. Time, 
1 hr. 45 m. 

After passing the bridge across the Ta* 
naro, which is constracted on fifteen arch¬ 
es, and the stations of Felizzano and A»- 
none, we arrive at Arfi, a town of some 
20,000 inhabitants, noted for being the 
birthplace of the great Italian poet Alderi. 
As a tragic dramatist Italy has produced 
none superior. This town produces the 
well-known wine called Asti. Around the 
town may be seen the hills on which its 
grapes are produced. 

The Gothic Cathedral dates from the 
middle of the 14th century. A statue of 
Alfieri adorns the piazza of the tower. 

As Turin is approached, a fine view of 
the snowy summit of the Alps may be had. 
Situated on an eminence above Moncali- 
eri is the handsome royal chateau where 
Victor Emmanuel I. breathed his last in 
1823. 

TURIN. 

The principal hotel is the HMel de VEu¬ 
rope, opposite the king’s palace, one of the 
b^t in Europe, magnificently furnished, 
and containing all the comforts of a pri¬ 
vate palace. At this hotel liberal arrange¬ 
ments can be made by those desiring a 
lengthened visit. 

Turin has a population (1862) of 214,000. 
It has been repeatedly destroyed; the last 
injuries it received were in the year 1556, 
at which time the suburbs ware demolish- 
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ed, also the amphitheatre, and many other 
Roman remains. The reconstruction of 
the city was commenced by Enianuele Fil- 
iberto and Carlo Emanuele I.; it is, how. 
ever, more deeply indebted to Carlo Eman- 
uele II. and V’ittoria Amadeo II. The 
three late kings and the reigning monarch 
have done still more to increase its im¬ 
provements. It was made a military sta¬ 
tion by Julius Caesar on the invasion of 
Gaul. In 812 a great victory was gained 
over Maxentius by Constantine in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity The Dukes of Savor 
took possession of it in 1032, and it became 
their capital in 1281; through Francis I., 
the French, in 1536, took possession, and 
retained it for 26 years; they again took 
it in 1640 In 1706 it was invested with a 
most powerful French army, and the prep¬ 
aration for this, the most c^ehrated of Ta- 
rin's sieges, was immense; the talents of 
Prince Enghne and the Duke of Savoy fe- 
cured an easy victory over the French Sep¬ 
tember 7th of the same year. 

Turin is situated between the Dora Ri- 
paria and the Po. just beyond the junction 
of these two rivers; it is of an oval shipc, 
four miles in circuit; it is now an unforti¬ 
fied town, situated in a well-watered plain, 
richly cultivated, approached by four roads 
linetl with forest trees. The city makes 
iiut little show at a distance, in consequence 
of being built on a flat; there are not many 
domes and towers, nor are they lofty, and 
on looking down upon the cit}* from the 
surrounding hills, the red tile roofs ^ve it 
a dingy and unpleasant appearance; how¬ 
ever. its clean streets, fine hotels, and the 
regularity of its formation cause it to be 
much admired. There is not a mean-look- 
iug house in the city, and even the resi¬ 
dences of the poorer classes are almost pal¬ 
aces. 

“ Turin forms a perfect contrast with all 
the cities we have been accustomed to see 
in Italy; it is new, fresh, and regular,in¬ 
stead of antique and in decay; and the 
buildings all alike are collectively magnid- 
cent, if not quite so in detail, the material 
being only brick coated over in imitation 
of stone. A profusion of running water 
keeps the fine wide pavement clean. All 
round the town, ancient trees, of luxuriant 
growth, oppose their impenetrable shade to 
the intolerable heat of the sun. The yiewi 
of the Alps arc magnificent.” 
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I ^ Who first beholdii those ererlasttng clouds. 
Seed-time end herrrat, morning, noon, and 
night. 

Still where they were, steadfast, immovable; 
Who fint beholds the Alps that mighty chain 
Of mountains stretching on from east to west 
So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal. 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth. 

Bat Instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something thM informs him *tis a moment 
Whence he may date hencefonrard and for¬ 
ever. 

*^10 me they seemed the barriers of a world, 
Sajing thus far, no fiarther! and as o’er 
The level plain 1 travded silently, 
iNearing them more and more day after day, 
Mf wandering thoughts my only company, 
A^ they before me still, oft as 1 looked 
A Rrange delight, mingled with fear, came 
o’er me, 

A wonder as at things I bad not heard of! 

Oft as I looked I felt ms though it were 
For me the first time.’* 

The climate of Turin is chan{];eable, and. 
It most times, disagreeable. A lovely 
nnge of hills, called the ColUna di Torina, 
rise beyond the Po to the height of 1600 
feet; many beautiful villas, with gardens 
•ttached, are situated upon the summit. 
The architecture of the city is attributed 
to two celebrated persons, Guarini, em- 
piored by Carlo £manuele II., and Juva- 
by Vittoria Amadeo 11. 

Dwmo. —This is the oldest of the 
ucred buildings of Turin, founded origin- 
iliy about the year 602 by Agilulph, king of 
tbe Lombards. It has been much admired 
for its appearance ; the interior has recent- 
ly been decorated with frescoes, among 
which is a copy of the Cenacola of Da Vin¬ 
ci The roost remarkable of the few nnon- 
(unents in the Cathedral is that of Claude 
Seyssell, archbishop of Turin. In the chap¬ 
el of Santo Sinode is preserved the wind¬ 
ing-sheet of our Savior. This Cathedral 
was formerly one of the wealthiest church¬ 
es in Italy, possessing as it did immensely 
valoable treasures in the way of vases, 
images, candlesticks, etc. The greater 
part of them, however, have been sold to 
pay for the erection of the bridge across 
the Po in this city, and to improve the 
Toileries at Paris, and buUding the Roe de 
Kvoli. In the tacristy is a statue of the 
Ti^n under a silver-gilt canopy. On 
the 8th of September a procession takes 
place in honor of the nativity of the Vir- 
|rin, also to commemorate the deliverance 
of the city from the French; the illumina¬ 


tions at the time of these processions are 
very beautiful. 

The Chapel of Santo Sindone is one of 
the best efforts of Guarini. In the capi¬ 
tals of the columns the crown of thorns is 
exquisitely interwoven with the acanthus 
leaves. The altar is of black marble, a^d 
the shrine which is placed upon it is of 
gold, silver, and precious stones; suspend¬ 
ed from either side are four silver lamps, 
presented by the late queen; the pave¬ 
ment is beautifully inlaid with bronze 
stars. Monuments to four of the most il¬ 
lustrious members of the house of Savoy 
have been placed around the sanctnazy by 
the late king, Charles Albert. Here also 
is a sitting statue of the late queen, Marie 
Adelaide. 

Church of La Contolata is located oppo¬ 
site to the handsome column of granite 
upon which is placed a. statue of the Virgin 
of the Consolation after the cessation of 
the cholera. 

Church of dd Corpus Domini, designed by 
Count Alfieri, is one of the grandest and 
richest in Turin. In this church are three 
paintings representing a miracle which oc¬ 
curred in 1453, namely, the recovery of a 
piece of sacramental plate which contained 
the blessed wafer. It was stolen by a sol¬ 
dier during the pillage of Ezilles. While 
passing the church door, the vase fell from 
the back of the ass which was carrying it 
to the ground, and it was entirely de¬ 
stroyed. The wafer ascended into the air, 
and, surrounded writh rays of most brilliant 
light, remained suspended until it was tak¬ 
en possession of by the bishop, who came 
out to receive it. 

The PaUmo Royed is located in the cen¬ 
tre of the city, in the Piazza di Costello, a 
large, elegant square, in the centre of 
which is the former palace of the dnkes of 
Savoy. The architecture of the royal pal¬ 
ace is not particularly attractive, but the 
apartments are largo and richly adorned. 
Iliere are many paintings by artists of the 
Flemish school and others, including Ti¬ 
tian, Guercino, Albani, and Murillo. There 
is also s fine equestrian statue of Amadeus 
I. The gardens attached to the palace are 
open daily to the public, and are a fash¬ 
ionable resort. The gates which separate 
the palace from the Piazza are very mag¬ 
nificent—statues of Castor and Pollux were 
designed by Sangiorgio. In the private 
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library of the king, which is very extene- 
iv'’e, are 40,000 printed volnmes and 200 
MSS.^ some of which are very curious. 

Armoria Regici, adjoining the royal pal¬ 
ace, is one of the chief attractions of Turin. 
It has been carefully arranged by Count 
Seyssell d’Aix. The contributions have 
been very numerous fh)m private individ¬ 
uals and public institutions. There are 
many valuable relics: among them is the 
cuirass worn by Prince Eugene at the bat¬ 
tle of Turin, when the French were de¬ 
feated; full suit of Duke Emanuele Fili- 
berto, worn at the battle of St. Quentin; 
cuirass worn by Carlo Emanuele Ill. at 
the battle of Guastalla; staff of Alfonso di 
Ferrari; two beautifully ornamented suits 
which belonged to Antonio Martoningo of 
Brescia; also shields, targets, helmets, and 
some delicate stilettos, which were carried 
by the Italian ladies; a crescent attribu¬ 
ted to Benvenuto Cellini, and a splendid 
illustration of the Labors of Hercules. The 
collection of fire-arms as specimens of art 
will be found interesting. 

Royal GaUery of PatnUnyt contains a fine 
collection. Among the most valuable is 
the Madonna della Tenda, on wood, by Ra¬ 
phael. It is of great beauty, and has been 
purchased by a great number of persons, 
the last purchaser having given 76,000 
francs for it; Pharaoh’s daughter fihding 
M^es, by Paul Veronese, into which {mint¬ 
ing he has introduced his own {K>rtrait; 
Mary Magdalene washing the feet of our 
Savior at the table of the Pharisee; alle¬ 
gorical painting of the four elements, 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water; Holy Family, 
by Vandyke. The paintings of the Bat¬ 
tles, by Hugtemberg, are exceedingly in¬ 
teresting. 

Mtaeum of Antiqukifs. —This collection 
has acquired much importance by the ad¬ 
dition of the Museo Egizzo. There are 
many interesting relics which should be 
carefully examined. The statues, bronzes, 
etc., deserve great merit; also the Etrus¬ 
can vases and medals, which are very va¬ 
rious and valuable. 

Afuteum of Natural History possesses a 
mineralogical collection which is very fine, 
and will be highly appreciated by permns 
who are interested and familiar with such 
8{)ecimen8. The zoological department has 
been much increased and improved during 
the past few years, under the care of Pro- 
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fessor di Filippi. There is a large collec¬ 
tion of birds from Piedmont. 

The Umversita Reale is a magmficent 
building, and possesses many relics and in¬ 
scriptions worthy of examinatioiu It is a 
flourishing institution employ!^ 60 pro¬ 
fessors, and which, with the University of 
Genoa, forms the two educational estab¬ 
lishments of the monarchy. The library 
contains 120,000 printed volumes and aj 
vast coUectioi: of MSS. The University 
was founded in 1405, and has five faculties, 
consisting of theology, law, medicine, sur- 
g;exy, and the arts. It is usually attended 
by 1200 students. 

The Piazza di San Carlo. —^This is tbe 
principal and finest square in Turin. In 
it is located the statue of Emanuele Fili- 
berto, presented to the city by King Carlo 
Alberto. The subjects represented are the 
Battle of St. Quentin and the Treaty of 
Chateau Cambresis. It was design^ in 
the ablest manner by Baron Marochetti. 

The Piazza Susini is reinarkable on ac¬ 
count of the fine granite obelisk being lo¬ 
cated in its centre to commemorate histoT' 
ical events. It was erected in 1863. 

The Piazza Vittoria Emanuele^ located at 
the extremity of the Contrmda del Po. It 
is vast in size, and regular, and commands 
a fine view of the Po. At tbe east end is 
the bridge which connects the Piazza with 
the opposite side of the river, and termi¬ 
nates in front of the church of La Gran Ms- 
dre di Dio. The bridge was erected by the 
French in 1810, and completed by Vittoria 
Emanuele II. 

The Palaces of Turin are not particular¬ 
ly remarkable. The Palazzo Carignano 
is associated with many historical inci¬ 
dents ; here the Constitution was proclaim¬ 
ed in 1821. The old {mlace of the Savo}'S, 
now converted into the Palazzo Madonna, 
stands in the centre of the large and bean- 
tiful Piazza dell Gastello. It has four 
fronts, all designed differently. In 1718 
it was fitted up for the residence of Mada- 
ma Reale, mother of King Victor Amadeus 
11. The towers are about all that remains 
of that old castle. 

Theatres.—-Thato are many theatres in 

Turin; the most important, however, is 

Teatro Regio, designed by Count Alfiod. 
who was a native of Rome, and odneatsd 
a lawyer; his {)rcfcrence, however, was for 
architecture, which cau^ him to revere 
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t&e RAmes o( those celebrated in the art, 
such as IVlichael Angelo, and others. He 
was emplojed by Carlo Emanuele II. upon 
this theatre, which proved his fortune, as 
be was afterward appointed court archi> 
tect, and became the recipient of nurner- 
ous favors. He was esteemed the best ar¬ 
chitect of his time. 

The Charitable Institutions of Turin are 
quite numerous. The most interesting is 
the Ritiro della Rosina, originally founded 
by Roso Govona for ^e benefit of those 
persons who desire to earn their own liv¬ 
ing. There is also a Magdalene Institu- 
tioD, founded by the Baroness Barol. 

The manufactures are principally silk 
goods. The printing business is carried 
on extensively. 

At a distance of about five miles from 
Turin is situated the magnificent church 
of La Superga, erected according to a vow 
made by Victor Amadeus (Duke of Savoy) 
in honor of the Virgin, and as a testimony 
of gratitude to the God of Battles for hav¬ 
ing given him a victoiy over the enemy. 
It was on this spot that he and Prince £u- 
met to concert their plans for the at- 
Ugk of the French and the deliverance of 
the city in 1706. The fine, stately appear¬ 
ance of this edifice is greatly increased by 
its beautiful columns of different-colored 
marble. The altars are decorated with 
fine sculpture instead of paintings; the 
pavement is of variegated marble, and ev¬ 
ery other portion of the building is equal¬ 
ly elegant. From the cupola, into which 
every person should ascend, a glorious 
view is obtained of the surrounding coun¬ 
try. This church is the resting-place of 
the Prince of Savoy; Carlo Alberto was 
interred here in 1849. 

A fine excursion may be made from Tu¬ 
rin to Nice, or vice vcrsa^ via the Col di 
Tenda, in 24 or 25 hours; by rail to Cuneo 
in 2 h. 80 m., fare 9 fr. 60 c.; thence to 
Nice by Messageries in 22 hours; through 
fare, 32 fr. Near the town of Racconigi 
there is a royal chateau, once a favorite re¬ 
treat of Carlo Alberto, father of Victor 
Emmanuel. At Carmagnola there is a 
railroad which branches off to meet the 
Nice and Genoa line at Savona. Carmag- 
no'a was the birthplace of the celebrated 
Italian general Francisco Bussonc, orig¬ 
inally a swineherd. He conquered the 
greater part of Lombardy, was made com- 


mander-in-chief of the Venetian army, but 
was afterward beheaded by an order from 
the Council of Ten. After passing Savig- 
lianOy there is a branch railway to Haluzzo 
at Cuneoy the terminus of the railway. 
This was formerly a fortified town, but was 
dismantled after the battle of Marengo. 
For three or four months daring winter 
the pass is crossed with sledges. Rail 
from Turin to Genoa in 4 h. 25 m. 

GENOA. 

Genoa is situated at the head of the gulf 
of the same name. Hotels, H6tel d^Italie et 
Croix deMaliCy Hdtel de la ViUty Hotel Trom^ 
betta (formerly Feder)^ Grand Hotel de GeneSy 
and Hotel de Quatre Nations. All of these 
hotels are first class and well conducted. 

Travelers are again cautioned against 
purchasing from houses to which they have 
been recommended by interested parties. 

Genoa is a city of great antiquity; it 
contains a population of 128,000. In the 
11th century, after many vicissitudes, she 
became the capital of an independent re¬ 
public, and by her extensive commerce, 
and her settlements and dependencies in 
various parts of the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, was greatly distinguished. Ri¬ 
val interests involved the Genoese in a 
long-continued conflict with the republics 
of Pisa and Venice; the latter was the 
most remarkable in tbe annals of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, occurring between the years 1376 
and 1382. The Venetians were defeated 
at Polo, and, had the Genoese immediate¬ 
ly followed up their successes, would have 
taken Venice; but, by their procrastina¬ 
tion, allowed the Venetians sufficient time 
to recover from tbe dilemma into which 
they had been thrown, and were thereby 
compelled to retire. From that date Ven¬ 
ice gained the ascendency. The govern¬ 
ment of Genoa was for a long time in a 
revolutionary state, and contests were con¬ 
stantly arising between the nobility and 
citizens. It was not until 1756 that it be¬ 
came tranquil. In 1797 the city was taken 
by the French, but after the downfall of 
Napoleon was assigned, together with the 
adjacent territory, to the King of Sardinia 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

The land on which Genoa is built rises 
to the height of 500 feet, and gives it a 
grand and imposing appearance, esproially 
from the sea. In the background rise the 
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Apennines, which, during a portion of the same time, theii* pretty faces through the 
year, are covered with snow. The city mist of snow-white illusion, 
has been frequently increased in size, and The Corso is the celebrated promenade 
its walls very much enlarged; some traces where the young and old, grave and gay, 
of the old ^man walls are yet visible, enjoy all the sociability that exists in Ge- 
At the end of the 17th century this mag- noo, visiting not being at all customary 
nificent city was bombarded, and almost within doors. 

reduced to ashes, by Louis XIV., whom The renowned discoverer of America, 
she had offended by selling ammunition to Christopher Columbus, wus bom at Genoa 
the pirates, and for building ships for the in 1442. A monument has been erected 
Spanish navy. The Doge and principal to his memoiy'. Columbus was a man of 
senators were sent to Paris to deprecate the penetrating genius, and constantly am- 
vengeance of Louis. The old portion of bitious of accomplishing something that 
the city is laid out in narrow, crooked would perpetuate his fame, and at the same 
streets, but in the newer portion they are time gratify his passion of curiosity and 
wide and handsome. The climate is pure, love of adventure. He first applied to 
and the atmosphere healthy; it is well Genoa, his native place, for assistance to 
supplied with water brought fh)m the River attempt discoveries in the Western seas, 
Bisagno. Beggars here are few in num- but was refused, and regarded as visiona- 
ber, which makes it more agreeable than ry. The same ill success attended him 
most Italian cities. upon application to the courts of Portugal 

The harbor is well inclosed, and protect- and England. He finally applied to Spain, 
ed by two gigantic moles, the Mcio Fecckio where he received encouragement from 
and J/olo Nuovo; rising to a height of 384 Ferdinand and Isabella in the way of three 
feet above the level of the sea is the light- small ships and 17,000 ducats. He soon 
house, which exhibits a flashing light that discovered the islands of Cuba and His- 
revolves, and may be seen nearly 30 miles paniola, which be took possession of. Fer- 
on a clear night; it should be ascended by dinand and Isabella were now prevailed 
those who wish to procure a fine view, upon to fit out a new armament to enable 
On the north side of the harbor is the arse- him to make fiartber discoveries; so, the 
nal, to which has recently been added a second time, he sailed with a fleet of 17 
dry-dock; here also is a prison for con- ships, and discovered the Caribbee Islands 
victs, who are still known by the name of and Jamaica. In his third voyage he dii* 
galley-slaves. covered the continent toward that part of 

The style of architecture in Genoa is South America where Carthagena was afU 
very magnificent; some of the gates of en- erward built, 
trance to the palaces are 40 feet high; 

there are not as many reuuuAS of ancient churches. 

splendor as in Venice, but more actual The Cathedral of San Xorenso was built 
wealth and comfort. The palaces are su- in the 11th century, in Gothic style, with 
perior in style to those of Rome; the roofs a singular exterior, being formed of hori- 
are frequently flat, and adorned with zontal stripes of white and black maibk. 
shrubs and such trees as the orange, lem- It has but one tower, although two were 
on, pomegranate, oleander, etc., 24 feet in evidently intended originally. Some of 
height, refreshed by fountains which play the inscriptions in the church give the h»* 
constantly daring the heat of summer. tory of the foundation of the city. The 
The Genoese are an extremely indus- choir and side chapels, which have beea 
trious people; the females are quite inter- modernized, are covered with paintings, 
esting in their appearance, well-propor- gilding, and carving. A fine statue of the 
tioned, slight frame, dark hair and eyes, Madonna and Child in bronze, a work of 
with a countenance brilliant and express- the 17th century, by G. P. Biancbi, dece¬ 
ive. Their graceful app|earance is in- rates the high altar. By far the roost 
creased by the long flowing veil which beautiful portion of the church is the Chy* 
they wear, fastened in the hair with gold el of St. John the BeptUt. Females are pro¬ 
pins, and then falling modestly around hibited by a law of Pope Innocent VIIL 
their neck and shoulders, showing, at the from entering here, except on one day of 
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the yeiTf the saint^s death being at the in¬ 
stigation of a woman. The canopy over 
the altar, covering the sarcophagus, in 
vhich are deposited the relics of the ^p- 
tht, was erected at the private expense of 
Filippo Doria in 1532. The relics of the 
Mint, which are contained in an iron-bound 
chest, are carried in procession on the day 
of his birth, being placed in the Ca»$one di 
San Giorofutt, a shrine which is carefully 
preserved in the treasury of the Cathedral. 
It u composed of silver-gilt, and the sides 
represent the history of St. John. There 
is in the treasfiry, however, a stUl more in¬ 
teresting relic, the Sacro Catino^ which was 
taken at Caesarea 1101. It is said to be 
the dish from which Christ ate the Last 
Sapper. It was originally presented to 
King Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, and 
afterward preserved in the Temple. At 
the time the combined armies of Genoa and 
captured Caesarea, the Genoese took 
the emerald dish for their share of the 
booty, and it was brought to Genoa, where 
it was held in such veneration that twelve 
nobles were appointed to guard it. It was 
only exhibited once a year, and then the 
priest held it by a cord while viewed by 
the crowd. So valuable was it then con¬ 
sidered that the Jews lent the Genoese 
4,000,000 of francs on it within fifty years. 
It was borrowed of Italy by Napoleon in 
1809, among other relics, and it remained 
in Paris until 1815. It was broken, how¬ 
ever, and ascertained to be merely an an¬ 
cient specimen of glass, which caused the 
Genoese to lose their belief in the relic, 
and was a loss of a capital of nearly a mil¬ 
lion of dollars. 

Church of UAtmunckda^ second in size 
to the Cathedral, was erect^ at the private 
expense of the lA)mellini family. This is 
truly a magnificent building, rich in deco¬ 
rations and highly-colored frescoes. Over 
the entrance is the famous Cenacola of 
Procaccini. The rich marbles in the inte¬ 
rior of this church give it an appearance 
of great beantj’. 

Omreh of St. Andrrogio di Gettu. This 
is also a monument of private munificence, 
erected by the Pallavicini family. It is 
richly decorated in gold and colors. Here 
ire several fine paintings—^the Assump¬ 
tion, by Guido, and Circumcision, by Ru¬ 
bens. 

Church of Semta Maria di CarignanOf 


built by the Sauli fiimily at a very great 
expense. They also erected the bridge 
leading to it. From the cupola on top of 
tile church, which is easy of ascent, a fine 
view of Genoa may be obtained. 

Church of St. Stefano della Porto is prin¬ 
cipally noted for a fine altar-piece, repre¬ 
senting the martyrdom of the patron saint, 
the joint work of Raphael and Guido Ro¬ 
mano. 

Church of San Matteo is an interesting 
little edifice, and is the burial-place of the 
Dorias. It has always remained under the 
patronage of the family, and the interior 
was very beautifully decorated and recon¬ 
structed at the expense of the celebrated 
Andrea Doria. Many of the tombs and 
inscriptions are very curious. 

Church of San /S'tro.—This is the most 
ancient church in Genoa, and the one to 
which is attached the most important his¬ 
torical associations. It was here, in 1339, 
that Simone Boccanegra was inaugurated 
the first Doge of Genoa; and in 1257 Ging- 
lielmo Boccanegra was proclaimed Capita- 
no del Popolo. 

PALACES. 

There are multitudes of these, and, in 
this “city of palaces,” an attempt at de¬ 
scription would be but a fruitless endeav¬ 
or ; they are generally very beautiful, and 
contribute their share toward sustaining 
the title with which the city has been en¬ 
dowed, of “ La Superba. ’ ’ They are rich in 
paintings, and are generally thrown open 
to visitors. The principal and most at¬ 
tractive buildings are situated upon the 
Strada Nuovo and Strada Palin. 

Palazzo Brignolt contains the finest col¬ 
lection 0 paintings in Genoa: the works 
of Titian, Guido, Paul Veronese, Louis Ca- 
racchi. Carlo Dolci, Paris Bordone, and 
Vand^^e are here in abundance. There 
is also a model of a monument, in bronze 
and marble, to Columbus, executed at the 
individual expense of the Marquis Brig- 
noli. 

Palazzo PaUaviccini possesses the sec¬ 
ond best collection of paintings in Genoa: 
they are principally works of the best mas¬ 
ters. 

Palazzo Dorio Torti .—This palace for¬ 
merly belonged to the Queen Dowager of 
Sardinia. It is now occupied by the mu¬ 
nicipality of Genoa. Among the curiosi- 
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ties is B bast of Colambos, and some of his 
most interesting MSS. preserved tinder 
triple lock and key. There is also a bronze 
table kept as one of the most remarkable 
monuments of Genoese history. 

The Palazzo BaM is handsomely dec¬ 
orated, and contains a good collection of 
paintings. 

Pakazo Realty formerly the palace of the 
Dnrazzo family, was fitted up in splendid 
style as a royal residence for Charles Al¬ 
bert in 1842. 

Palazzo Doria, —This, by far the most 
interesting palace of all, is situated in the 
centre of a beautiful garden, which extends 
to the sea, and forms a fine feature in the 
picturesque scenery of Genoa. The in¬ 
scription on the exterior of the edifice ex¬ 
presses the stately feeling^ of Doria, also 
called “II Principe,” which title he re¬ 
ceived from Charles V. Many portions 
of the architecture were designed by Piero- 
na del Vaga, who was received kindly and 
employed faithfully by Doria, after having 
been driven from Rome in a poor and sor¬ 
rowful condition by the calamities which 
had befallen the Eternal City when storm¬ 
ed by the Imperialists in 1527. The dec¬ 
orations of this palace are extremely beau¬ 
tiful. Among the pictures are portraits of 
Andrea Doria and family. In the garden 
are walks of cypress and orange; also 
fountains, statues, and vases. A monn- 
ment was here erected by Doria to “II 
gran Roldano,” a great dog presented to 
him by Charles V. 

The Palazzo della UniverzUa contains a 
library of upward of 40,000 volumes; also 
a museum of natural history and a me¬ 
teorological observatory. The University 
consists of three fi&culties, Law, ^fedicine, 
and Humanities, each of which is govern¬ 
ed by a senate composed of twelve direct¬ 
ors, by whom the degrees are conferred. 

The Palazzo DucaUy now converted into 
government offices, was formerly the res¬ 
idence of the Doges of the republic, who 
were elected to office for two years. The 
front of the building is exceedingly attract¬ 
ive, as is also the vestibule, which is sup¬ 
ported by 80 columns of white marble. 

Bank of St. George, the oldest bank of 
circulation in Europe. It was founded in 
1407, and to it are attached many histor¬ 
ical reminiscences. The Loggia de Bancho, 
now used as the Exchange, remains an in- 
414 


teresting monument of the former com¬ 
mercial splendor of Genoa. 

The Public InztkuUunz are quite numer¬ 
ous and of great merit. A deaf and dumb 
institute, very celebrated in Italy, founded 
by a poor monk in 1801. Three hospitals, 
the principal of which is the Albergo di 
Poveriy a fine massive structure, very neat 
and clean, and covers a great d^ of 
ground; 23,000 persons can be accommo¬ 
dated in this charitable institution. This 
building contains the finest piece of sculp 
ture in Genoa, a “Dead Christ,” by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo. 

Academia Ugusticadelle Belle ArtL—Thiz 
academy is resorted to by a large number 
of pupils. In the same building is the Pub¬ 
lic lAbrarg, containing 50,000 volumes. 

Theatres .—The Teatro Carlo Felici is 
the principal one, and is next in size to La 
Scala at Milan and the San Carlo at Na¬ 
ples. In the summer and early in Decem¬ 
ber it is open for the regular drama; in 
the spring for operas and ballets; and in 
the autumn for operas alone. 

Genoa is noted for its silver and gold fil¬ 
igree-work, of which visitors are certain to 
procure a specimen. The best assortment, 
both in quantity and quality, may be found 
in tbe establishment of M. August Horace, 
“Mossa” in the Hotel d'Jtalie: this house 
obtained the medal at the London Exhibi¬ 
tion. His prices are fixed. 

In Genoa the manufactures of silk vel¬ 
vets and plain silk stufifs, black and colored, 
are very extensive. They have been cele¬ 
brated for centuries, and are real special¬ 
ties, noted for their beauty, solidity, and 
wear, while the price is much lower ^n in 
France. Tbe most celebrated manufisetnr- 
ers of Genoa are the Brothers De Ferrari, 
42 Place Campetto, who have greatly im¬ 
proved that industry, and received prize- 
medals in Genoa, London, New York, Tu¬ 
rin, Florence, Dublin, Paris, and Chiavaii 
No duty on the velvets and silk stuffs of 
Genoa forwarded in France and England. 

An excursion that every one vhdting 
Genoa should make is to the villa of tbe 
Marquis Pallavicini, the same nobleman 
who owns the Genoralife at Granada, one 
of the finest estates in Spain, and one which 
he has never visited. This most lovely of 
villas is situated about seven miles from 
the city, and can be reached by rail in thir¬ 
ty minutes. It is necessary to obtain tick* 
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ets of admission for the number of persons 
wishing to go at the Palace Pallavicini in 
Genoa previous to leaving. One of the 
gtrdeners acts as guide, and expects 2 fr. 
fee per person. It requires two hours to 
see the gardens and park; they are only 
open from 11 to 3: one must make rather 
an exact calculation in regard to time. It 
would require a small volume to describe 
tbe beauties and curiosities of the place. 
The parlr is planted with immense laurel- 
trees and India pines, while tropical trees, 
plants, and flowers of the rarest kind flour¬ 
ish in abundance. Fail not to enter the 
grotto of Stalactites, and take passage on 
board a boat which you will And ready to 
receive you on the subterranean lake, and 
imagine yourself on a mythological excur¬ 
sion. Cascades, temples, Egyptian obe- 
IbkSiTnrkish kiosks, and most lovely views 
meet your exit. With people of very lively 
humor the guide sometimes plays pranks 
by touching springs, when showers of 
water descend on their devoted heads, and, 
when attempting to flee from the disaster, 
full it comes in their faces from another 
direction. There are beautiful summer¬ 
houses of most inviting appearance—but 
woe to the individual who enters;.from 
every blossom comes a stream of water. 
Your guide will induce you to take a swing 
in a handsome iron chair, and immediately 
von are the centre of a cross-fire of waters 
coming firom every direction. After an 
exciting excursion of three hours, should 
yon want some lunch, taste the fried white- 
bait St the restaurant at the entrance to 
the viUa. 

Trains leave Genoa four times during 
the day for Chiavari. Time, 2 hours; 
fare, 8 frrs. 85 c. Thence a diligence daily 
to Spezia in 8 hours. Fare, coup5, 8 fra., 
interior, 7 frs. Railway to Florence ffia 
Pisa, 15 fra. 30 c. Time, 5 hours. 

Steamers leave Genoa nearly every day 
for Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, and Naples. 

Trains leave several times each day for 
Nke, Turin, Milan, and Bologna. 

Spezia, the Portus Lunc of the Romans, 
the site of which may be seen by the ruins 
of an ancient amphitheatre and circus. 
The modem town, which is much frequent¬ 
ed for sea-bathing, is situated on a buuti- 
ful bay with a magnificent harbor, the fre¬ 
quent resort of Italian and other vessels of 
S2 


war. Principal hotel CVuoediAfal^ The 
island of Palmaria, opposite the town, is 
used as a penal establishment for brigands. 

The next important station is Sarzana, 
the birthplace of Pope Nicholas V., and 
near which (Lnnigiana)the Bonaparte fam- 
fly resided before their settlement in Cor¬ 
sica. From Avenza, the next town, a 
branch railway leads to the celebrated 
Carrara marble quarries, which will well 
repay a visit, occupying two hours. The 
quarries of Matsa, the next town, are also 
worthy of a visit. 


FLORENCE 

is beautifnlly situated on both sides of the 
Amo. Population 150,000. Principal ho¬ 
tels : HStei de T Umverz, a fine new house 
lately opened by Signor Stignani, well and 
popularly known to Americans during his 
long connection with the Grand H6tel du 
Louvre, Paris; Grand HUel de New York, 
finely situated on the Amo, and well man¬ 
aged ; H6td de la ViUe, on the Amo, fine¬ 
ly conducted by Signor Lodomez; Gr(md 
Hotel de VAmo, a first-class hotel; Hdtel 
WaehzngUm, on the Amo, good house; 
tel de tEurope, in the Piazza di San Triiu 
iia, a fine position, in the centre of the city, 
well kept by Mr. Dell Bello. HStel cTIkdie 
was well kept previous to the death of its 
late proprietor; the management is now 
poor, and there is much complaint of the 
unhealthiness of its drains. 

To Florence has been awarded tbe title 
of the fairest city of the earth. Who can 
doubt it, situated as it is in tbe rich valley 
of the Amo, surrounded by beauties of 
nature and of art, immortalized by Byron 
and Rogers, and revered as the birthplace 
of Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, Galileo, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Benve¬ 
nuto Cellini, and Andrea del Sarto ? What 
beautiful recollections of the past must 
naturally be awakened in the appreciative 
mind while tarrying in a spot which has 
given birth to such noble contributors of 
poetry and the arts ? Beautiful gardens 
adorned with statues, vases, fountains, and 
other decorations, as well as the open 
squares or piazzas, continually attract the 
eye of the visitor; and the 'palaces, which 
are Very numerous, each containing rare 
415 
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paintings and sculptures, form the princi¬ 
pal object of interest in this delightful city, 
'which is the pride of Tuscany. The cli¬ 
mate of Florence is delightful, varying but 
80 degrees from summer to winter. 

The walls of the city are entirely un¬ 
available for defense in modern warfare; 
their principal use is for the purpose of 
collecting octroi duties. The city is en¬ 
tered by nine different gates. The gate 
San Gallo is an arch of triumph, erected in 
1738 in commemoration of the entrance of 
Francis II. This gateway leads to Bo¬ 
logna and Fiesole. The bridges which 
cross the Amo are six in number, four 
stone and two suspension bridges. The 
stone bridges have been much injured at 
different times by the rising of the river, 
and some of them even carried away. The 
most easterly is the Ponte alle Grazie^ or 
di Rubacorite, built by Lapo, father of Ar¬ 
nolfo, in 1237. There are numerous small 
houses on either side of it, and its great 
solidity has withstood the rushing of the 
waters, while all the others have been sev¬ 
eral times destroyed. The next is the 
Ponte Vecchio^ built the second time in 1078. 
It is lined with shops on either side, which 
are mostly used by jewelers. The cele¬ 
brated Maso Finiguerra, according to tra¬ 
dition, here practiced his trade. Above 
the houses runs a gallery connecting the 
Palazzo Vecchio and Uffizi Gallery with 
the Pitti Palace. Ponte a Santa Trimiaj 
a very beautiful structure, built about the 
middle of the 16th century. Formerly 
carriages were not allowed to cross it, the 
authorities thinking it too slender; but it 
has proved not only beautiful, but strong. 
At the angles are statues representing the 
“ Four Seasons :** their effect approaching 
the bridge is very beautiful. Ammanati 
was the architect of this beautiful struc¬ 
ture. Ponte alia Carraja, so called on ac¬ 
count of its being mostly used for car¬ 
riages. It has several times been rebuilt; 
its last restoration was by Ammanati. Aft¬ 
er its construction in the 13th centur 3 % or 
in the early portion of the 14th, during the 
May-day celebration, which was famous in 
those da 3 rs, a general invitation was given 
to all the citizens to appear on the bridge 
and witness a theatrical representation of 
the infernal regions, which was to take 
place on rafts below the bridge. It was 
given out that any person wishing to hear 


I news from Satan*s dominions could do 
so, if present. The announcement drew 
crowds. The bridge was filled to suffoca¬ 
tion, and, while the demon*s perfonnen 
were exhibiting their antics below, the 
bridge gave way, and thousands probably 
saw the reality more vividly than they ex¬ 
pected. The two iron suspension bridges 
are called San Ferdinando and San Ln- 
poldo. The streets of Florence are finely 
paved, but have no sidewalks, with one or 
two exceptions. Some extensive improve¬ 
ments arc now being made (1861) in the 
widening of streets and constructira of 
sidewalks. 

The Duomo^ or Cathedral Santa Maria 
dd Fiore. The architecture of the building 
is quite interesting, and the building itself 
massive and extensive. The original de¬ 
sign was by Arnolfo, to whom the Floren¬ 
tines intrusted the construction of an edi¬ 
fice which they expressly desired to have 
surpass any thing that had preceded it 
After Arnolfo’s death, the work upon it 
was stopped until Giotto was requested to 
proceed with it. He also died, and Bru¬ 
nelleschi was called upon to complete it 
The entire length is 501 feet; the 
pavement to the summit of the cross, S88 
feet; transept, 805 feet long; width of nave 
and aisles, 129 feet; height of nave, IM 
feet; and that of side aisles, 97 feet The 
cupola is 138 feet in diameter; it is the 
widest in the world. It is grand in its 
construction, and served as a model to Mi¬ 
chael Angelo for that of St. Peter’s, which 
it exceeds in size. The Cathedral is finely 
paved with various colored marbles; and 
the stained glass windows, made in the 
16th century, are the perfection of the ait 
The Duomo contains the monuments of its 
two principal architects, Giotto and Fn»- 
nellenshi: the bust of the latter is by Bog* 
giano, one of his pupils, as is also that of 
Giotto. Travelers should ascend the dome, 
as a more correct idea of its proportioas can 
be gained by so doing. 

The CempamU, or bell-tower adjoining 
the Cathedral, designed by Giotto, rises to 
a height of 275 feet. The staircase coo* 
sists of 413 steps, which arc easy of ascent 
The erection of this tower cost an cnormoos 
sum. It has six large bells, the largest of 
which, named La Santa Reparata, bears the 
Mc^ici arms. On the south side of the 
Piazza are two statueSj fine productions of 
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modem Italian art, by Pampalonr, in hon« 
or of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi, architects 
of the Duomo. That of the latter is very 
good. On hb knee is the plan of the cu¬ 
pola, and he is looking up at the realization 
of it Near this statue is a stone let into 
the wall, with the words “ Sasso di Dante’* 
(Dante’s seat), on which Dante used to sit 
and contemplate the Cathedral. 

The BaltUterio di San Giovanni^ of black 
and white marble, was built with the ma¬ 
terial taken from the Temple of Mars. It 
is supposed to have been constructed in the 
seventh century. It was formerly open 
at the top, like the Pantheon at Rome, but 
was closed with a lantern in 1550. It was 
completely surrounded by graves up to the 
, year 1293, They are alluded to by Boc- 
cacio. The great attractions of the Bap¬ 
tistery are its bronze doors. That on the 
west was closed in 1200 to make room for 
the tribune: two of the other doors were 
executed by Ghiberti, and one by Andrea 
Pisano. This last is an allegorical history’ 
of John the Baptist, for which Giotto gave 
the design. The finishing of this door 
was celebrated throughout Tuscany by a 
festival. Ghiberti’s doors were considered, 
however, far superior to the other, and Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, in speaking of them, declared 
them worthy of being the gates of Para¬ 
dise. The subjects are, 1. The creation of 
Han; The pain of labor after the banish¬ 
ment from Paradise; Noah after the Del¬ 
uge ; The promise made to Abraham ; 
Lsan sells his birthright; Joseph and his 
brothers; The law from Mount Sinai; 
The walls of Jericho; The battle against 
the Ammonites; The Queen of Sheba vis¬ 
its Solomon. The floor is paved w'ith 
white and black marble. Dante alludes 
to this building ns Mio bel San Giovan¬ 
ni,” and seemed to take much delight in 
it, notwithstanding he had the misfortune 
to break a portion of the baptismal font in 
mving a child from drowning. All the 
baptisms of the city are still performed in 
flkis church, the number annually being 
about 4300. The tomb of Baldassare Cos- 
•a, who was deposed by the Council of Con- 
itance, and Otto Colonna elected in his 
*tead, is a noble design, and bears the pa¬ 
pal tiara over the armorial shields.' In the 
Gwvrd^ircba^ back of the Duomo, are pre- 
■anred some objects of ancient art which 
are very remarkable. 


Church of Santa Croce. —^The most im¬ 
portant church of Florence, containing mon¬ 
uments erected to the memory of many of 
the most celebrated men of Italy, Byron 
alludes to it in the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold: 

“In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier; dust which is, 
Kven in itself, an immortality, 

Though there were nothiug save the past, and 
this 

The parUcle of those sublimities 

Which have relapsed to chaos: here repose 

Angelo’s, Alfiero’s bones, and his. 

The stany Galileo, with his woes; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth returned to whence it 
rose.” 

This church has always been the favor¬ 
ite burial-place of the Florentines. Arnol¬ 
fo was the architect. Its length is 460 
feet, and width 135. Above the bronze 
statue of St. Louis, bishop of Toulouse, are 
the letters I H S, placed there after the 
plague in 1437 by St. Bernardino of Siena, 
by whom these initials were inserted, to 
denote the name and mission of our Lord, 
Jesus Hominnm Salvator. In the centre 
of the church is the slab tomb of John 
Ketterich, bishop of St. David’s, also of 
Lichfleld and Exeter, and who, sent as em¬ 
bassador from Henry V, to Pope Martin V., 
died soon after his arrival in Florence. 
The principal monuments of the church 
are as follows: Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
The three statues of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture appear as mourners. His 
bust, by Lorenzi, is considered a most cor¬ 
rect likeness. The position of this monu¬ 
ment was selected by Michael Angelo him¬ 
self, that he might see from his tomb the 
dome of the Cathedral, the delight and 
study of his mind; Alfleri’s monument, 
by Canova, erected at the private expense 
of the Countess of Albany; colossal mon¬ 
ument to Dante; monument of Machiavel- 
li; also of Lanzi, writer on Italian art; 
Leonardo Bruni, sumamed Aretino; Mi¬ 
chele the botanist; Nobili the philosopher; 
Giovanni Targoni, the eminent naturalist; 
Galileo; Lami, the Florentine historian, 
and others. The tomb of the Polish count¬ 
ess Zamoyska is a flne piece of workman¬ 
ship. Ip one of the chapels on the right as 
you enter is the tomb of the Countess of 
Albany, wife of the last Pretender Stuart. 
The pulpit belonging to this church, com¬ 
posed of red and white marble, is a work 
of great excellence. In the third chapel 
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to the right of the choir is the chapel of this church are many interesting tombs: 
the Bonaparte family. Here may be seen Giovanni di Bologna, with sculpturing in 
the monument of Julie Clary, wife of Jo- bronze by himself; tomb of Angelo Marzi, 
seph Bonaparte, and Charlotte Bonaparte, bishop of Assizi and minister of Cosimo I.; 
wife of the brother of the present emperor, tomb of the historians Giovanni Matteo 
Napoleon III. Notice over the principal and Filippo Villani. In the Chnpdo/tht 
entrance the bronze statue of St. Louis, .4 nmiazio/a is the miraculous fresco of the 
bishop of Toulouse. Above this are the Annunciation, upon which so much wealth 
letters I H S, Jesus Hominum Salvator, was expended; also the celebrated fmco 
so universally seen in all Catholic church- of the Madonna del Sacco, by Andrea del 
es. These letters were originally placed Sarto, (or which painting he received only 
in fh>nt of this church by St. Bernardino a sack of wheat as payment, 
of Siena, the inventor of the initials. Ilav- Notice the Capclla di San Lmco^ opening 
ing taken one of his dock to severe task into the large cloister, 
for the manufacturing of playing cards, tlie The Piazza della Annutaiaia —one of the 
man pleaded non-familiarity with any oth- most pleasing portions of the city; here are 
er source of livelihood. The saint told located the buildings of the Spedaie degt 
him to put these letters on his blank cards Jnnocenti^ or Foundling HotpUal^ established 
and sell them. They spread like light- through the influence of Leonardo BrunL 
ning, and the man made an immense for- In the chapel b a splendid Adoration of 
tune. Notice near the north transept the Magi by Ghirlandaio, 
monument to Raphael Morghen, the cele- The equestrian statue of Ferdinand L 
brated engraver. The facade of this truly was cast f^m cannon taken from the Turks 
celebrated church was finally completed by the Knights of St Stephen; the two 
in 1863, thanks to the liberality of a Mr. bronze fountains, which are very beautiful, 
Sloane, a rich miner, who contributed were designed by Tacca. 

$60,000 toward the object Leopold II. Church and convent of the Carmine, for- 
and Pope Pins IX. also contributed large- merly the most magnificent in Florence, 
ly toward the object. Over the centre was entirely destroyed by fire in 1771, with 
door may be seen the coats of arms of the the exception of the Brancacci c^pel. 
three contributors—the ke 3 'S of St Peter, Amateurs in painting should not fail to 
the double-headed Cross, and the crowed visit this sanctuary of art to see the cele* 
hammers of Mr. Sloane. brated frescoes of Masolino, Masaccio, and 

Piazza of Santa Croce, wherein the do- Lippi; they were commenced by the first 
mocracy of Florence established its power in 1415, and finished by the last in 1505. 
in 1250. In the centre Is a colossal statue The diflferent frescoes mostly relate to 
ofDante,inauguratedMayl4,1865, by Vic- scenes in the life of SL Peter, and were 
tor Emanuel, in presence of a most brUliant visited and studied in turn by Baphacl, 
assembly, this being the 600th anniversary Penigino, L. da Vinci, and hlichael Ange- 
of the poet’s birth. It is by Pazzi of lo. From the two small frescoes on the 
venna, and stands upon a lofty pedestal, left as you enter, Raphael took hb inspira- 
surrounded by four lions, inscribed, To tion for hb Loges and his St. Paul preach* 
Dante Alighiori; Italy”; MDCCCLXV.” ing at Athens. The first is Adam and 
Church of La Santistima Anmunziata, Eve driven from Puradbe, and the second 
dedicated to the ** Vergine Annunziata” by St. Paul vbiting St. Peter in Prison. Be* 
seven Florentine gentlemen, who took up hind the altar of thb chapel b a Greek 
their abode on Monte Senario, near Flor- painting of the Virgin and Child, brought 
ence, in 1233; here Andrea del Sarto was from the East, said to have been painted b$ 
buri^, and here also is his bust, taken in St. Luke ! A small fee will induce the cus* 
hb lifetime. The cupola is by Alberti, and todian to expose it. In the choir b a tomb 
is one of hb earliest works. The high al- of singular ^auty, erected to Pietro Sode- 
tar is also attributed to him: it is richly rini. 

sculptured in high relief, with a front of Church of /^on Lorenzo. —Some portions 
massive silver, and al)Ove it b a large tab- of this structure are attributed to Michael 
emacle of silver, rich in ornaments and Angelo: it b exceedingly rough in its ex* 
sculpture. In the chapeb belonging to temal appearance, but the interior u rery 
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fine, haring been recently decorated. The 
original baailica was the most ancient in 
the city. In the Captlla degli Opercd is the 
sepulchral monument lately erected to the 
eminent painter Benvenuto. Before the 
high altar is the memorial of Cosimo de* 
Medici, upon which is the title of “ Pater 
Patriae,” which was bestowed upon him 
after his death. 

In the Sagrutia Vec^hia is the elegant 
tomb of Giovanni di Averado dei M^ci, 
and of his wife Picarda; also the costly 
monument erected by Lorenzo and Giuli- 
ano de’ Medici to the memory of their fa¬ 
ther and uncle, Piero and Giovanni. 

In the Sagrutia Nutma^ or Capella dei 
DepoiUiy are the monuments of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de* Medici. Not only were 
these monuments, which ore considered 
equal to any work of art of the kind in It¬ 
aly, executed by Michael Angelo, but also 
the chapel wherein they are placed. “Giu¬ 
liano was the third son of Lorenzo the Mag¬ 
nificent, younger brother, consequently, 
of I.eo X., and father of the Cardinal Ippo- 
Uto: he was created Due de Nemours by 
Francis L, and died in 1516, in his thirty- 
seventh year. Lorenzo, the son of Piero 
and grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
was created Duke of Urbino by his uncle, 
Leo X. In 1518 he married Madeleine de 
Boulogne, of the royal house of France: 
the sole fruit of this union was Catharine 
de’ Medici, afterward the queen of Henry 
II.” 

In the Medicean Chapel (which is at 
the back of the choir,* and may be visited 
horn 10 to 4 on application in the church) 
are some magnificent mosaics and frescoes; 
in fact, one should by no means fail to visit 
this edifice, as we think it the finest in 
Floren&. The chapel was commenced un¬ 
der the reign of Ferdinand L, in 1604, and 
was originally intended to hold the Holy 
Sepulchre, which the Tuscan ruler intend¬ 
ed stealing from Jerusalem, but his emis¬ 
saries were detected after they had com¬ 
menced detaching it from the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, in the centre of which 
it now stands. The walls of the chapel 
we magnificently inlaid with expensive 
marl lies and precious stones. Notice the 
annorial bearings round the chapel; they 
we the very perfection of the mosaic art. 
'Hie frescoes of the cupola, which are most 
Ottgnificent, were executed by Benvenuti, 


late director of the Academy, between 1828 
and 1837. They represent the leading 
events from the creation to the last judg¬ 
ment (photographs of them, very finely ex¬ 
ecuted, may be purchased in the chapel). 
Notice the beautiful tomb and statue, in 
bronze gilded, of Cosmo II., by John of Bo¬ 
logna, and that of Ferdinand I. by Tacca. 
The remains of the different grand-dukes 
are in the crypt below the chapel. In the 
cloister is the tomb of Paola Giovo, a cele¬ 
brated historical writer. 

The LaurerUian Librargy raised by the 
Medici family as a monument to the ad¬ 
vancement of learning, has been the recipi¬ 
ent of many most valuable MSS.; the num¬ 
ber is said to be about 9000; they rank in 
importance, if not in numbers, next to the 
Vatican: there are many choice works in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Arabic, Syr¬ 
iac, and Italian, of the 14th, 15th, and IGth 
centuries; here also is the Medicean Vir¬ 
gil, earliest MS. of the poet, and the first 
MS. of the Pandects of Justinian, captured 
by the Pisans in 1135, when they took 
Amalfi. This work was formerly deified 
at Pisa, and received equal veneration at 
Florence for a lengthened period. Letters 
of Dante, and many very ancient MSS., 
complete the literary attractions of this 
place. One of Galileo’s fingers, stolen from 
his tomb at Santa Croce, is preserved in a 
bottle. The library is open from 9 to 12 
daily. 

llie Church of San Marco contains the 
celebrated crucifix of Giotto, which attract¬ 
ed such a concourse of people when it was 
first brought to the convent; to this pro¬ 
duction he owes the popularity of his repu¬ 
tation, which excelled that of his predeces¬ 
sor Cimabue. The mosaic of the Virgin, 
brought from St. Peter’s at Rome, also 
adorns this church, and interred here are 
the three friends of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
Politlan, Beniviene, and Pico. 

Santa Maria Novella, situated on the 
place of the same name, was commenced in 
1256. It was called by Michael Angelo 
his “ betrothed.” This was considered at 
one time the finest church in the city, but 
restorations have disfigured it. It is most¬ 
ly noted for the fresco paintings of Ghir¬ 
landaio, master of Michael Angelo. They 
should be visited early in the day, say 9 
o’clock, and even then they are rather in¬ 
distinct. It also contains the Madonna of 
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Cimabae, which was considered at the time 
the very perfection of the art, and was 
carried in triumph from the studio of the 
painter to the church, followed by the en¬ 
tire populace. 

The Capella dd Gondi contains the fo- 
mous crucifix carved by Brunelleschi in 
rivalry with Donatello, who executed the 
one now in Santa Croce. When the latter 
first saw the work of Brunelleschi he let 
fall his apron which contained his dinner, 
exclaiming, “To you is granted the power 
of carving figures of Christ, to me that of 
peasants.’* The interior of the church is 
considered one of the finest works of Bru¬ 
nelleschi : it is in the form of a Latin cross, 
316 feet long, and 109 feet wide across the 
body of the church. Aisles formed of Corin¬ 
thian columns—magnificent balustrades of 
bronze and marble inclose the choir. 

The other churches of importance are 
Scm Michde^ San Spirito^ and San Ambro- 
gio. In the church of Ognisanti, situated 
on the Piazza Manin, near the Hotel de la 
Ville, in the chapel on the left of the tran¬ 
sept, is the tomb of the discoverer of Amer¬ 
ica, Amerigo Vespucci: his house stood 
upon the site of the Ospcalc di San Gio¬ 
vanni di Dio. 

Piazza del Gran' Duca^ the principal bus¬ 
iness portion of the city; here stands the 
Palazzo VeccMo^ formerly the residence of 
the superior magistracy, now converted 
into government ofiices. The chief object 
of attraction is the great saloon, which is 
connected with remarkable passages in 
Florentine history: its length is 169 feet, 
by 77 in breadth. In the rooms above the 
saloon are some portraits of distinguished 
families of Florence, among them that of 
Bianca Capello, the celebrated grand-duch¬ 
ess. The Piazza contains many fine stat¬ 
ues, among which is the bronze equestrian 
statue of Cosimo I. by Giovanni di l^logna; 
the David, by Michael Angelo (sculptured 
at the age of 23), is located on the left of 
the doorway of the Palazzo. On the right 
of the entrance is the colossal group of 
Hercules by Bandinelli. The lion is the 
work of Donatello. The Fountain of Nep¬ 
tune, by Ammanatl, abo adorns' the Piaz¬ 
za; it is erected on the site where the Re¬ 
former Savonarola suffered martjTdom. 
The Loggia di Lanzi^ finely proportioned, 
and considered by Michael Angelo to be 
beyond improvement. Under it are some 
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fine specimens of sculpture, the most im¬ 
portant of which is the Perseus by Benve¬ 
nuto Cellini, and the Rape of the Sabines 
by Giovanni di Bologna. Judith slaying 
Holofemes is by Donatello, and the Dying 
Ajax supported by a Warrior. Near this 
Piazza are the two markets, the Mercato 
Nuovo and Mercato Vecchio, Adjoining the 
Piazza del Gran’ Duca is the Ujfizi GaUery 
of paintings and sculpture, forming three 
sides of an open court. On either side of 
the entrance are statues of Cosmo I. and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Along the sides 
of the court, placed in niches, are statues 
by modem artists of the great men of Tus¬ 
cany, commencing with Andrea Organi, 
Niccolo Pisano, Giotto, Donatello, Alberti, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Pe¬ 
trarch, Dante, Boccacio, Machiavelli, Guic¬ 
ciardini, Amerigo Vespucci, Galileo, Mi- 
cheli, Recli, Mascagni. Andrea Cesalpino, 
Antonio, Accorso, Guido Aretino, and Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, the last holding in his hand 
a miniature of his Perseus. 

The Uj^i Gallery—Galleria TmpiriaU t 
Iteale» Open daily between the hours of 
9 and 3, Sundays and feast-days excepted, 
when it is open from 10 to 3, and on Tues¬ 
days from 12 to 3. On the occasion of 
great festivals it is closed all day; so also 
is the Pitti Palace. The collection of 
paintings in this gallery is, without doubt, 
the richest and most varied in the world, 
with the exception of the Royal Gallery at 
Madrid; neither is it so extensive as either 
the galleries of the Louvre, Dresden, or 
the Belvidere at Vienna. Ascending three 
flights of stairs, wo enter the first vestibule, 
wherein are placed the busts of the Medici 
family, ten in number. In the inner v'esti- 
bule are some fine statues: the Florentine 
Boar; two wolf-dogs, noble figures, seated 
on either side of the door; several busts, 
and other specimens of art. The corridors 
are occupied as picture and sculpture gal¬ 
leries. In our description we will com¬ 
mence near the entrance of the eastern cor¬ 
ridor, with the pictures chiefly of the Tus¬ 
can school. One of the finest is by Fra An¬ 
gelico da Fiesole, representing the Virgin 
and Child in the centre surrounded by 
saints; around the Virgin and Child are 
painted angels on a gold ground. Busts 
and statues follow next In order, and 
among the varieties many fine ones may 
be discussed. In a narrow corridor, ente^ 
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ed by a small door jast beyond the statues, 
ire sculptures of the mediaeval Tuscan 
school, many of which, by Donatello, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, etc., are worthy of particular 
attention for their composition and expres¬ 
sion. On the sarcophagi placed in the 
eastern corridors are various bas-reliefs, 
the subjects of which are taken from hea¬ 
then mythology. In front of one is the 
representation of the fall of Phaeton, and 
on the opposite side an illustration of a 
chariot-race in a circus, perhaps the Circus 
ilaximus at Rome. Each chariot is being 
drawn by four horses. In the western cor¬ 
ridor the gems are many. Notice partic¬ 
ularly the Drunken Bacchus and Faun^ No. 
380; the Wounded Adonis^ 382; and an 
all by Michael Angelo, the last but 
just emerging from the marble. Here is 
also a fine reproduction of the Laocoon. 
In the southern gallery the gems arc the 
IVfitu Anadyomena and the Young Athlete. 
The first room to the left, entering from the 
eastern corridor, is called the Tribune^ a 
small circular apartment, which not only 
contains the chefs-d’oeuvre of this gallery, 
but of the world, both in painting and sculp¬ 
ture, The works of sculpture are five in 
number; the first is the world-renowned 
statue of the Venus de Medlcij so called be¬ 
cause it was brought to Florence during the 
reign of Cosmo 111, dc Medici; it was found 
in the portico of Octavia at Rome. The in¬ 
scription on the pedestal says it was sculp¬ 
tured by the Athenian Cleomenes, son of 
Apollodoros. It is considered the very per¬ 
fection of design and workmanship: it was 
restored by Bernini. The Apollino, or 
Young Apollo, is of the same school: it is 
generally attributed to Praxiteles, the most 
celebrated sculptor of Greece. The Danc¬ 
ing Faunj restored by Michael Angelo. The 
Lottatori^ or Wrestlers, and the Anotino, a 
slave whetting bis knife, complete the five 
wonderful works which have gained such 
a world-wide reputation. 

In this apartment are also the finest 
paintings in the collection: Michael Ange¬ 
lo—the Virgin presenting the Infant to St. 
Joseph. Raphael—La Madonna del Cor- 
delUno (Goldfinch); La Fomarina, painted 
in 1512; St. John preaching in the Desert. 
Titian—the Venus (alluded to by Byron); 
Monsignorc Beccadelli, painted while the 
artist was in hU 75th year. Paul Vero¬ 
nese—Holy Family, with St. John and 


St. Catharine. Annibal Caracci—a Bac¬ 
chante; Pan; and Cupid. Guercino—a 
Sibyl; Endymion sleeping. Fra Barto¬ 
lomeo— two fine figures of the prophets 
Isaiah and Job. Daniele daVolterra—the 
Massacre of the Innocents. Andrea del 
Sarto—a very splendid picture of the Ma¬ 
donna and Child, between St. John the 
Evangelist and St. Francis. It bears the 
date of 1517, and is one of the finest works 
of this great painter, whose merits are 
scarcely appreciated elsewhere than in his 
native city. The history of this grand 
master is quite interesting. Andrea, call¬ 
ed del Sarto because he was the son of a 
tailor, was bom at Florence in 1488. He 
was placed at first with a gildsmith, whom 
he left for the instruction of Giovanni Ba- 
rili, whom he again left for the studio of 
Pietro di Cosimo. But it was frOm the 
I study of Masaccio, Ghirlandaio, Leonardo, 
and Michael Angelo that he received his 
most valuable instructions. He had great 
versatility of talent, and could imitate the 
style of other artists with marv^elous fidel¬ 
ity. His genius inclining him to the grace¬ 
ful and the tender, he lacked boldness and 
decision in treating grand subjects. Ho 
visited the principal cities of Italy, and 
was invited to Paris by Francis I., where 
he was received with great distinction. 
He returned soon to Florence, however, 
where ho led a life by no means beyond 
reproach. He died in 1550. Albert Du- 
rer—Adoration of the Magi. Andrea Man¬ 
tegna—the Circumcision; Adoration of the 
Kings; Resurrection. Ketro Perugino— 
Virgin and Child between St. John the 
Baptist and St. Sebastian. Correggio— 
the Virgin kneeling in Adoration before the 
Infant, who is reposing on a portion of her 
drapery; the Virgin and Child between 
St. Joseph and St. Francis: this is one of 
the artist’s earliest works, being painted at 
the age of 20. Vandyke—two fine por¬ 
traits, one of Charles V. on horseback, 
armed; the other of Giov. di Montfort. B. 
j Luini—Herodias receiving the head of St. 
John. Parmegianino—Holy Family, with 
St. Mary Magdalene and Prophet Zacha- 
rias. Guido— a Virgin in Contemplation. 
Giulio Romano—Virgin and Child. Ru¬ 
bens—Hercules between Vice and Virtue. 
North of the Tribune, leading from it, aro 
three rooms. 

First Boom : L. da Vinci—Medusa’s 
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Head. Fra Angelico da Fiesol»->foar pic¬ 
tures, representing the Birth of John the 
Baptist, Coronation of the Virgin, Mar¬ 
riage of the Virgin, Death of the Virgin. 
Second Room: Kidolfo del Ghirlandaio— 
San Zenobio raising a dead Child; Trans¬ 
lation of the Body of the Saint. ^lariotto 
Albertinelli—the Visitation of St. Eliza¬ 
beth. Vasari—Lorenzo do MedicL Bron¬ 
zino—Descent of our Savior into Hades, 
considered his greatest work. Leonardo 
da Vinci—Adoration of the MagL Cigoli 
—Martyrdom of St. Stephen. II Sodomo— 
Biartyrdom of St. Sel^tian. Filippino 
Lippi—Adoration of the Magi; Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife; and Judith slaying Holo- 
femcs. The ^ird room contains some 
early Florentine piuntings. 

In a room opening out of the south side 
of the Tribune are some works of the other 
Italian schools. Here, also, is a piece of 
Grecian sculpture, consisting of a table of 
Oriental alabaster, upon which is placed 
the statue of a sleeping Cupid. In four of 
the other rooms are pictures of the French, 
Flemish, German, and Dutch. 

At the end of the S. corridor is the Coi- 
inet of Genu. Among the many curiosities 
is a vase, cut out of a block of lapis lazuli, 
14 inches in diameter; two bas-reliefs in 
gold; a vase of sardonyx, upon which is 
engraved the name of I^renzo de* Medici; 
a bas-relief in gold, representing the Piaz¬ 
za del Gran’ Duca; a casket of rock crys¬ 
tal, an exquisite piece of workmanship, 
representing the events of the Passion, in 
17 compartments. It was executed by Va¬ 
lerio Vicentius, assisted by his daughter; 
a species of shrine, made of enamel and 
precious stones, representing the portrait 
of Cosimo I.; a tazza of lapis lazuli, with i 
handles of gold, enameled, and mounted i 
with diamonds. Passing from the eastern 
to the western corridor, we descend to the 

Etruscan Museum^ which contains many 
interesting vases and other curiosities. 
This apartment connects with the gallery 
which leads to the Pitti Palace across the 
Arno. 

. In two large rooms, which are entered 
from the western corridor, are many paint¬ 
ings of the Venetian school. Hero, also, 
are the portraits of celebrated painters, ex¬ 
ecuted by the artists themselves. In the 
centre of the large room is the celebrated 
Medicean vase, found at Hadrian’s villa, 
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near Tivoli. Adjoining the last is the 
of Itucriptiotu. The gems here are the cel¬ 
ebrated Ventu UramcL, 266, and the Feiivt 
Genkrix. In a small room leading to this 
hall is the HermcqtkrodiU^ also an infsnt 
Hercules strangling Serpents, and a group 
of Cupid and Psyche. On the wall is a 
marble mask of a Sat>T, executed by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo at the age of fifteen. lu a 
small room opening from the last is a fine 
collection of antique gems. 

Hall of Baroccio: Bronzino’s Deposition 
from the Cross. Velasquez—Philip IV. 
of Spain, on horseback. Rubens—^picture 
of Bacchus, surrounded by Nymphs. Ba¬ 
roccio — the “ Bladonna del Popolo.” 
Handhorst, called Gherardo della Notts-- 
Infant Savior in the Manger. One of the 
finest copies ever made of this splendid 
composition is in the possession of W. B. 
Dinsmore, Esq., of New York. It was ex¬ 
ecuted by Costi, of Florence. In this room 
are three tables, composed of Florentine 
mosaic, one of which is the most magnid- 
cent piece of work of the kind ever made. 
It took 25 years to complete it. Twenty- 
two workmen were engaged upon it 

HaU of Niobe, in which are eighteen fig- 
ures of Niobe and her children, which were 
for a long time located in the Villa Medici, 
and brought to Florence in 1775. They 
were discovered, previous to 1583, near the 
Porta S. Paolo at Roq;ie. Blany strange- 
suppositions have taken place as regards 
their origin. Among the other pictures 
contained in this room are : Rubens— 
Henry IV. at the Battle of Ivry—his En¬ 
try into Paris after the Battle. The oth¬ 
er objects of interest in the galleiy are the 
bronzes, medals, drawings, and engrar- 
ings. 

The Pitti Palace, Palazzo Pitti, the pres¬ 
ent residence of King Victor Emanuel, 
was commenced by Luca Pitti, a strong 
opponent of the Medici family, who at one 
time exceeded them in pop^arity. The 
first architect emplo^'^ed upon this splendid 
edifice was Brunelleschi. Its erection was 
afterward continued by Bartolomeo Am- 
manati, by whom the wings were add^ 
and the splendid court completed, in which 
some singular specimens of sculpture may 
be observed. The chief attraction, howev¬ 
er, of this palace is the collection of paint¬ 
ings, w'hich number about 500, and are of 
perhaps greater attraction than those con- 
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Uined in the Uffizi. ' The gallery is open 
daily (with the exception of festival-days 
and Sundays) from lU to 3. Catalogues 
will be found in each room. No fee ex¬ 
pected. 

Hdl of tht Iliad: the ceiling of this hall 
was painted twenty years ago by Sabatel- 
li. Andrea del Sarto—two pictures of the 
Assumption. Fra Bartolomeo—the Virgin 
enthroned. Scipione Gaetano—portrait 
of Mary de’ Medici, queen of France. Vis- 
it<H^ were formerly admitted by the prin¬ 
cipal entrance instead of the entrance to 
the Boboli gardens; and as the beautiful 
frescoes of the ceilings of the live principal 
halls are an allegorical representation of 
the life of Cosimo I., it will be necessary 
first to look at the pictures on the walls, 
then, when reluming, commence an exami¬ 
nation of the ceilings with the Hall of 
Venus. 

Hall of ScUum: here Cosimo b repre¬ 
sented as being in mature age, and b con¬ 
ducted to Saturn by Mars and Prudence 
to receive the crown offered by Gloiy and 
Eternity. Paintings: Raphael—Pope Ju¬ 
lius II. Schbvone—the Death of Abel. 
Vandyke—two portraits of Charles 1. and 
Henrietta Maria, his queen. Raphael — 
the Madonna del Baldacchino; a portrait 
of Cardinal Bibbiena, and a portrait of 
Tommaso Fedra Inghirami. Andrea del 
Sarto—Disputation on the Trinity. Ra¬ 
phael— the Vision of Ezekiel. Domeni- 
chino—St. Mar^' Iklagdalene. 

Hall ofJupker: Cosimo being led into 
the presence of Jupiter by Hercules and 
Fortune. Salvator Rosa—the Catiline 
Conspiracy. Michael Angelo—the Three 
Fates. Borgognone—a battle-piece. Fra 
Bartolomeo—Di St. Marco. Tintoretto— 
portrait of Vincenzo Zeno. Paul Veronese 
—the Marys at our Savior’s Tomb. 

nail of Mars: on the ceiling are alle¬ 
gorical representations of Cosimo's success 
in war. Raphael—the celebrated and 
lovely Madonna della Seggiola, consider- 
^ the sweetest of all hb Madonnas. An¬ 
drea del Sarto—one of hb best Holy Fam¬ 
ilies. Rubens—“ Les Suites de la Guerre.” 
Vandyke —portrait of Cardinal Bentivog- 
lio. Andrea del Sarto—subjects from the 
History of Joseph and Brethren. Gui¬ 
do—Rebecca at the Well. Cristoforo Al- 
lori—Judith with the Head of Holofer- 
^ 08 . Rubens—portraits of himself and 
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brother, and the philosophers Lipsius and 
Grotius. 

Hall of ApoUo: Cosimo, guided by Vir¬ 
tue and Glory, is received by the Deity of 
Poetry and the Fine Arts. G. da Caspi— 
portrait of Archbishop Bartolini Salimbe- 
ni. Palma Vecchio—Supper at Emmaus. 
Murillo—Virgin and Child. Guercino— 
St. Peter resuscitating Tabitha. Titian— 
portrait of Pietro Aretino. Crbtoforo 
Allori—the Hospitality of St. Julbn. T. 
Titi—portrait of Prince Leopold, afterward 
Cardinal de’ Medici, wnen a child. An¬ 
drea del Sarto—Deposition from the Cross. 
Raphael—two portraits; one of Maddalena 
Strozzi Doni, the other of her husband An¬ 
gelo, painted when Raphael was but twen¬ 
ty-two years of age. These paintings are 
very carefully preserved, being considered 
two of the most valuable ornaments of the 
gallery. Baroccio—portrait of Prince Fred¬ 
erick d’Urbino, when a child. Giulio Ro¬ 
mano—a copy of Raphael’s Madonna della 
Lucertola. Raphael — Leo X., with two 
cardinab. Andrea del Sarto—hb own por¬ 
trait. Titian—a Magdalene. 

Hall of Venus (so called from the alle¬ 
gorical representation of the triumph of 
Reason over Pleasure—a youth, under the 
figure of Cosimo I., is rescued from Venus 
by Minen'o, and conveyed to Hercules). 
Tintoretto—Cupid born of Venus Md Vul¬ 
can. Salvator Rosa—two fine coast view s. 
Rubens — two noble landscapes. Rem¬ 
brandt—^portrait of an old man. Beleverti 
—Marsyas. Cigoli—St. Peter walking on 
the Waters. Bassano—Martyrdom of St. 
Catharine. 

Hall of the Education of Jujiiter: here 
are some paintings which are mostly by 
unknown ortbts, and not generally of very 
high standing. The Stufa or Cabinet, 
which b beautifully frescoed, contains two 
bronze statues of Cain and Abel by Dupre, 
and a column of black E^^yptian porphyry. 
The other halls are quite interesting in their 
specimens of paintings and statuary, such as 
the HaU of Ulysses, representing his return 
to Ithaca. Here are two splendid land¬ 
scapes by Salvator Rosa, and a Madonna 
and Child by Titbn. The next b the 
Hall of Prometheus, frescoed by Colignon. 
In the centre of thb room b a magnificent 
mosaic table which cost nearly $200,000; 
nearly fifteen years were taken in complet¬ 
ing it. It was made at the national man.. 
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ufactory. The room opening from this 
contains a splendid malachite table, and a 
fine bust of Napoleon I., presented by Louis 
Napoleon, father of the present emperor, to 
the late grand-duke. Passing through the 
corridor into the UaU of Justice, where there 
are some fine paintings by Carlo Dolce, 
we enter next the Hall of Canovd's Venus, 
which statue stands on a pivot in the cen¬ 
tre of the room. It formerly stood in the 
Tribune where the Venus of Medici now 
stands, that figure having made the excur¬ 
sion to Paris to grace the triumphs of the 
conqueror Napoleon. In the next and 
last room, which contains numerous flow¬ 
er-pieces and landscapes, may be seen Sal¬ 
vator Rosa’s great picture of Diogenes 
throwing away his cup on seeing a youth 
drink water out of his hand. 

The Private Library has 60,000 volumes, 
and is considered the most useful library 
in Italy; it is very extensive in works on 
Natural History. The most of Galileo’s 
MSS. are preserved here. 

Joining the palace are the Boboli Gar¬ 
dens, planned by II Tribolo under Cosimo 
I. From the upper portion of the ground 
fine views of Florence may be obtained. 
The beauty of this lovely spot is greatly 
increased by the terraces, statues, etc.; the 
most remarkable of the latter are from un¬ 
finished ones by Michael Angelo; Venus, 
by Giovanni ^logna; statue of Abun¬ 
dance, commenced by Giovanni Bologna 
and completed by Tacca. The gardens are 
open to the public only on Sundays and 
Thursdays. 

Joining the Pitti Palace are the Mweo 
di Storia Naturah and Specola, This last 
contains many objects of curiosity’ well 
worth examination both by the intelligent 
and scientific traveler. To ladies we would 
say, woman can not sacrifice her womanli¬ 
ness for science at all times, and we must 
say it requires a considerable degree of res¬ 
olution to overcome the feelings of repug¬ 
nance and shame that any modest woman 
must feel at entering this room with a 
promiscuous party, although a sight more 
interesting and instructive is difficult to 
meet. In addition to the well-arranged 
halls, filled with minerals and plants, 
many apartments are devoted to wax 
models of the human figure; here science 
has laid bare the whole machinery of the 
human being, and all colored to resemble 
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nature. Every separate part of the hu¬ 
man form, bodies, legs, hearts, lungs, etc., 
are displayed upon cushions, some under 
glass; whole forms the size of life, both 
male and female, lie exposed on white beds, 
opened from the throat downward, all laid 
bare. Youth and old age as if asleep, 
with the life-warm coloring of flesh, veins, 
and skin. 

The Tribuna, dedicated to the memorr 
of Galileo, which is situated on the first 
floor of the building, contains three beau¬ 
tiful frescoes, representing scenes in the 
life of the great astronomer: one shows 
him in the Cathedral at Pisa swinging the 
lamp which originated in his mind the law 
of mechanics which regulated the pendu¬ 
lum ; the second demonstrating the truth 
of the telescope before the Doge and Coun¬ 
cil of Ten at Venice; in the third he is rep* 
resented blind, with one hand on a globe, 
the other pointing to the heavens, and de¬ 
monstrating to two pupils the motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Immediately under 
the rotunda there is a fine white marble 
statue of Galileo; also one of his finger?, 
encircled with a ring, pointing upward: 
this last is under a glass case. All his in¬ 
struments are also preserved here. The 
floor of this beautiful tribune is mosaic, 
the walls white marble, covered with ara¬ 
besques of birds and flowers. 

In addition to the Pitti Palace and Uf- 
fizi gallery, there ore several private gal¬ 
leries, belonging to noblemen, which are 
thrown open to the public, many of them 
containing very valuable pictures; among 
these are the Ferroni, Corsird, 6troxd, and 
the Torrigiani galleries. 

Americans should not fail to visit the 
studio of our celebrated countryman, Hi¬ 
ram Powers, who now has a world-wide 
celebrity. It is situated in the Via la For- 
nace. This celebrated artist has been in 
Florence some twenty-nine years, is a na¬ 
tive of the State of Vermont, and is now 
some fifty-nine years of age. Among the 
principal works which have done so much 
to immortalize him are his Greek Sls«: 
his Washington, ordered by the State of 
Louisiana; the same in the regalia of gnnd 
master of the Masonic fraternity, ordered 
by the Petersburg, Va., Lodge; his Amer¬ 
ica, with a tiara on her head, representing 
the thirteen original states; California, as 
a '^oung Indian woman; Daniel Webster, 
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ordered hj tbe city of Boston; and Milton's 
II Penseroso. Heads of many of our most 
Olostrions men, such as Jackson, Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster, adorn his studio. 
There are many other American artists of 
fame in the city, whose address may be seen 
at our inkers’, Ejtcs and Mattcini. This 
firm will be found exceedingly polite and 
attentive to their customers. Their bank¬ 
ing-boose is No. 7 Via Maggio, in the same 
building as the United States Consulate. 
Mr. Matteini has been for ten years the 
vice^Hmsul. This banking firm has for 
some years past paid particular attention 
to the copying, in marble of the finest qual- 
ity the best works of the ancient masters, 
such as the Venus de Medici, Apollo Belvi- 
dere, etc. They have also fine works by 
the best modem artists. 


Academy of Fine Arts contains a most 
interesting collection of paintings of the 
early Tuscan school, as well as many by 
other artists. 

The other buildings of interest are the 
Eyypdan Museum^ the Biblioteca Maglia- 
hseduano^ Royal Mosaic Manufactory^ and 
the charitable institutions. * In the same 
building with the Egyptian Museum is the 
Ctnaoola^ or Last Supper, by Raphael, dis¬ 
covered In the convent of San Onoftio in 
1845. 

Theatres.—TYivy are nine in number: 
La Pergola, under the management of about 
thirty proprietors of rank, and is called the 
Grand Opera of Florence: it is a fine house, 
and will accommodate about 2500 persons. 
The others are the Teatro del Cocomero, for 
comedy and tragedy both; Teatro Nuevo; 
Teatro Leopoldo ; Teatro Goldoni, etc. The 
prices of admittance are very low. 

The Hyde Park and Bois de Boulogne of 
the Florentines is the Cascine, on the pen¬ 
insula formed by the junction of the Amo 
and Mugnone. This is decidedly the 
most charming drive and promenade in 
Italy. It derives its name from the dairy- 
houses of the late grand-duke, which are 
sHuated near tbe centre of the drive, and 
which supply Florence with its purest milk ] 
and butter. From the Leghorn railroad 
station, immediately outside the Porta al | 
Pfato, the bank of the Amo is laid out as 
a beautiful walk and drive, overshadowed 
by magnificent trees for the space of two 


miles. About niidway tbe grounds are laid 
out in a circle ; here, several afternoons in 
the week, the ^nds perform, and here the 
fashionables of Florence make their calls. 
For the space of two or three hours every 
afternoon, from the hours of four until 
seven, all Florence—^that is, all of Florence 
that pretends to be any body—attend this 
fashionable exchange in all manner of 
equipages, in numbers varying from 600 to 
1000, and they are not excelled in stylo 
or richness by any city but Paris in the 
world. Around the music the carriages all 
congregate; gentlemen descend and visit 
their lady friends, and talk, gossip, and 
flirt, or promenade along the river’s bank, 
where seats and shady groves are in abund¬ 
ance to supply the wants of solitaires and 
lovers. The Cascine is arranged the same 
as the Champs Elys6e, Paris—carriages, 
horsemen, and pedestrians have each their 
separate avenues. Fashionable society of 
Florence cares not where you live, what 
you eat, or what you wear, so long as 
you make your appearance at the Opera, 
and drive your turn-out on the Cascine— 
both of which are cheap enough. For $90 
per month fkst can hire a splendid turn* 
out, two horses, coachman, and footman, 
an open carriage for Cascine driving, and 
a close carriage for the Opera. Your box 
at the Opera, holding four to eight per¬ 
sons, will cost $4 to $5 a night. 

One of tbe most interesting dwellings 
in Florence is the house of Michael Ange¬ 
lo, Palazzo Buonarottif open to visitors on 
Thursdays: tbe statue of Buonarotti, his 
manuscripts, sword, canes, and a portrait 
of himself. In the chapel is a small figure 
of Christ by Benvenuto Cellini, and many 
other relics, which will undoubtedly inter¬ 
est the traveler. Michael Angelo Buona¬ 
rotti, the illustrious Italian painter, sculp¬ 
tor, and architect, was born in 1474, and 
died at Rome in 1564. He has the name 
of the greatest designer that ever lived. 
Being asked why he did not marry, he an¬ 
swered, Painting was his wife, and his 
works his children.” The most celebrated 
of all his works is his ** Last Judgment,” 
painted for Paul III. In architecture ho 
surpassed all the modems. St. Peter’s at 
Rome, the Capitol, and his own bouse, are 
proofs of his ability. He was also an ex¬ 
cellent poet. The walls of his dining-room 
contain portraits of many of the most cele- 
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brated men of Tuscany; among them you 
recognize Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, and 
Savonarola. 

Pahtzzo PiccardOj erected by Cosimo de 
Medici in 1430.- Charles VIII. of France, 
Leo X., and the Emperor Charles V. have 
lodged here. It remained the property of 
the Medici until 1669, when it was pur¬ 
chased by Marquis Gabriele Riccardi. The 
grand gallery is very splendid. In the 
chapel are some beautiful frescoes, retain¬ 
ing to a great extent their original beauty. 

The BibUoteca Riceardi, open daily fhim 
9 until 2, has about 30,000 printed volumes 
and 8600 MSS. 

Travelers should visit the studio of the 
artists Messrs. Costa and Conti, No. 8 Via 
Romana, who not only have a magnificent 
collection of splendid copies of the principal 
pictures in all the galleries, but their orig¬ 
inals, both old and modem, are quite cele¬ 
brated. They have the reputation of sell¬ 
ing the best pictures in Florence, and orders 
given them are sure to be executed by the 
best of artists. Their gallery has been 
lately much enlarged, and their collection 
is immense. Drs. Slayton and Williains, 
36 Lung Amo Nuovo, have the reputation 
of being first-class American dentists. 

Among the principal mosaic manufactur¬ 
ers are ^zzanti and Sons, 12 Lung’ Amo 
Corsini, the oldest house in Florence. Fo» 
Betti, 3 Lung* Amo Nuovo, furnisher to the 
Italian court. Messrs.Torrini & Co., Lung’ 
Amo: this house has been awarded most of 
the prizes for that branch of art in Florence. 

Groves, the principal English draggist, 
is situated No. 15 Borg* Ognissanti. This 
establishment is highly recommended; the 
proprietor is patronized by all American 
and Englbh families; he has had great 
experience both in l^glish and foreign 
pharmacy, and keeps a large supply of 
American and English remedies, besides 
those of British, French, and Italian phar¬ 
macopoeias. One of the best physicians 
in Italy is Dr. Frazer, 18 Via del Fosst, 
M.D. of St. Andrew’s and M.R.C. St. Ed. 

One of the principal Italian artists in 
Florence is Zocchi Emilio. His studio is 
in the Academia di Belle Arti. 

Lodovico Accarisi,yia del Prato, Stabile 
Barbetti, is a good artist in oil-paintings. 

Accarist & Co., 23 Via Maggio, are good 
manufacturing jewelers. 

P. L. Rosteri, 43 Borg* Ognissanti, author 
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of several educational works, is an excel¬ 
lent Italian teacher. 

Edward Goodban, 9 Via Tomabooni, is 
the principal English bookseller. He is 
agent for Ilarjter's Hand-book^ which he 
sells at the publishers* prices. 

The traveler should drive over the l^aU 
dd Colli immediately on arriving in Flor¬ 
ence, previous to seeing the city in detail 
This is a beautiful new promeiiade, nearly 
three miles in extent, embracing lovely 
views of the city. 

Passing through the Porta Romans, and 
ascending a fine road, lined with cypress, 
nearly a mile, we arrive at the Po^ /■»- 
periaUy a palace of the late grand-dnke. 
It is said to contain 700 rooms—abont one 
half would come nearer the number. A 
short distance farther we arrive at Galileo’s 
Tower, near which he entertained Milton 
on the latter’s visit to Florence after he 
became blind, as he was forgotten by hi» 
former patrons, the Medici. 

While at Florence you must not omit to 
visit the ancient town of FiesoU, old when 
Rome was in its infancy, to reach which 
you can start from the Porta San Gallo or 
from the Porta a Pint!; the latter is pref* 
erable as regards the road, but by the to* 
mer you pass several noted villas: the prin¬ 
cipal is one in which Cosime I. died, and 
a favorite residence of Lorenso de Medki. ^ 
We also pass, among other handsome vil¬ 
las, that of Signor Mario, the celebrated 
singer. The road from the convent of San 
Domenico to Fiesole, one mile and a hall 
was built at the expense of the ancient 
city, not by issuing shares, but by issuing 
patents of nobility; and as three hundred 
dollars will buy the title, coat of arms, and 
seal, the city has done a fair buainesi. 
They will even hunt up your genealogy 
in case yon should not have one. Several 
Englishmen have invested, and numerwu 
Americans. In the days of Tuscany* 
grand-dukes, when none but nobles w^ 
received at court, the stock paid, it is said, 
some dividend; at present it is below par- 

During the past year traveling has been 
much facilitate by the opening of the rail 
road direct from Florence to Rome, and 
what formerly required 5 or 6 days by car¬ 
riage can now bo accomplished in 10 hours 
and 10 minutes, and at one fifth the cost, 
the fare being only 40 fr. 60 c. first cla» 
The road passes through Arezio, PerngUi 
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Foligno, Terni, and Narni, which route 
was by carriage the most interesting and 
picturesque of all the roads from Florence 
to Rome. In 1 h. 14 m. Montevcmchi is 
passed, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, in the 
vidni^ of which remains of the elephant, 
hippopotamus, and mastodon have been 
di^vered: a collection of the fossil re* 
mains of these, and other animals extinct 
in Italy, may be seen in the museum of the 
town. In 2 h. 15 m. Arezzo is reached. 
This town, containing 11,000 inhabitants, 
is situated in a beautiful and fertile dis¬ 
trict, the A rretium of the Romans. Hotels, 
Victoria and Chiaei d'Oro, 

Arezzo is one of the 12 confederate cit¬ 
ies of ancient Etruria, and is rich in histor¬ 
ical associations. It was the birthplace 
of many celebrities in literature and art. 
Here Petrarch was bom, July 20,1304, his 
parents having been expelled from Flor¬ 
ence for political intrigues. The house in 
which he was bom is shown in the Via dell’ 
Orto. Here also Mectenas, the friend of 
Augustus, of Virgil, and of Horace, was 
bom. Vasari, Pietro Benvenuti, and Leon¬ 
ardo Aretino were also natives of this town. 

The principal object of attraction is the 
loggie of Vasari, which is considered the 
masterpiece of that famous architect: it is 
situated on the Piazza Grande. TheZ>uof7io 
in the upper town is a remarkable speci¬ 
men of I^ian Gothic architecture of the 
thirteenth century: its principal attrac¬ 
tions are its stained windows,/nrhlch date 
from the fourteenth century, and repre¬ 
sent scenes in the life of the famous and 
warlike Bishop Tarlati di Pietramala, who 
distinguished hhnself as a conqueror, and 
who afterward crowned the Emperor Ix>uis 
in Milan. His tomb, and that of Pope 
Gregory X., are the prominent objects of 
interest in the church. The paintings of 
the Martyrdom ofSt.Donato by Benvenuti, 
also his Judith and HoiofemeSj are consid¬ 
ered fine works of art. Here also may be 
seen a masterpiece of Sabatelli called the 
Aiiffail. In the square of the Cathedral is 
a marble statue of Ferdinand di Medici by 
Giovanni da Bologna. The Church of St, 
Maria della Piece was erected on the site 
of a temple of Bacchus at the commence¬ 
ment of the ninth century. The columns 
of the fa 9 ade are distributed in a very pe¬ 
culiar manner^ Over the high altar is a 
beautiful pictiire of Si, George by Vasari; 


also an altar-piece, in sections, by Pietro 
I Laurati. The Church of San Francesco^ in 
the Via Cavour, contains some very good 
frescoes. There are several other church¬ 
es, but none of much importance. 

The Museum^ which is situated on the 
first floor of the edifice known as the Fra¬ 
ternity della Misericordia, and which con¬ 
tains fossils, vases, bronzes, and mediaeval 
seals, is worth visiting. There is also a 
very good library on the first floor. 

Three hours from Florence, Cortona^ a 
small town in the fine valley of Chiana, 
is reached. There is but little to induce 
the traveler to stop here, either in “ sights” 
or accommodation. It is noted principally 
as being one of the 12 confederate towns of 
Etruria. There is the nsudl cathedral and 
other churches. In the Museum is a fair 
collection of Etrascan antiquities. From 
the church and monastery of St, Margheri- 
ta a beautiful view may obtained of the 
Lake Trasimene, the ancient Lacns Trasi- 
menus, noted for the sanguinary and mem¬ 
orable battle fought on its banks between 
the Carthaginians under Hannibal and the 
Romans under the Consul C. Flaminius in 
the year 217 B.C., in which the latter were 
defeated with fearful slaughter, although 
they fought desperately, and while an 
earthquake was taking place— 

"Like to a forest filled by mountain winds. 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the frenzy whose convulsions 
blinds 

To all save carnage, that beneath the fray 
An earthquake rolled nnheedingly away! 

"None felt stem Nature rocking at his feet. 
And gaping forth a grave for those who 
lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet: 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring 
nations meet.” 

From the River Gualandro two small 
streams fall into the lake, one of which is 
called SangmnetlOf in recollection of the 
streams of blood which flowed into the 
lake. There are three small islands in the 
lake, one of which, Isola Maggiore, con¬ 
tains a convent. 

Perugia^ the next place of importance, is 
finely situated above the valley of the Ti¬ 
ber. This was another of the twelve Etrus¬ 
can confederate cities which fell into the 
hands of the Romans. It contains a pop¬ 
ulation of19,500 souls. Hotels, Della Pasta 
and TVostmcfio. 
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Perugia was reduced to starvation by the 
Emperor Augustus in his war with Mark 
Antony, but was burnt to ashes by the ad¬ 
herents of the latter, to prevent it from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the Roman Empire; 
it was rebuilt by Augustus as a Roman col¬ 
ony, but was again destroyed in the sixth 
century by the Goth Totila, after a siege 
of seven years. It was again captured by 
Braccio da Montone in 1416. After his 
death the city came into possession of the 
Pope, and was governed in his interest by 
the Baglioni family, who in time rebelled, 
but it was finally conquered by Paul III., 
since which time it has mostly remained 
under the authority of the popes. During 
different centuries the plague committed 
fearful ravages among its population, that 
of 1348 destroying 100,000 alone. 

The Cathedral of St. Loremo^ situated at 
the end of the Corso, was finished (that is, 
the interior: the outside of Italian church¬ 
es seldom are finished) about the close of 
the fifteenth century. One of the chapels 
on the right aisle contains a Detcenl from 
the Cross^ the masterpiece of Baroccio. It 
had the honor of being conveyed to Paris 
in 1797, but was returned in 1815. Near 
the high altar is a sarcophagus containing 
the remains of the popes Innocent II., Ur¬ 
ban IV., and Martin IV. Notice the beau¬ 
tiful altar-piece by Signorelli. 

Directly opposite the Cathedral, in the 
Palazzo Cone^abUe^ may be seen a small 
Madonna by Raphael, a St. Rosalia by Sas- 
soferrato, and several frescoes by Perugino. 

A road from the rear of the Cathedral 
leads to the Arco di Augusto^ the ancient 
gateway, with the inscription Augusta Pe- 
rusia. The foundations and the remains 
of the wall are of the Etruscan period. A 
short distance from the Arco, to the left, is 
the Unicerntg Building^ where there is a 
Picture Gall^, a Museum of Etruscan and 
Roman antiquities, a Scientific Collection^ 
and Botanic Garden. The pictures are 
mostly from suppressed churches and mon¬ 
asteries. There are a great number of 
Perugino’s works hero, a Madonna by /2a- 
phael^ and a Holy Family drawn by the 
same artist. 

The keys of the chapel in St. Severe may 
be had at the Universi^ to see Raphael’s 
first frescoes, now much damaged. 

After having visited the Piazza del So- 
pramuro and the Foriezza, descend to the 
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suburb and Church of San DomemcOj a 
church of the fourteenth century, rebuilt 
in the seventeenth: the choir and a Goth¬ 
ic window of the old edifice alone remain. 
Notice, in the left transept, a monumait 
erected to Pope Benedict XL, who was 
poisoned by eating figs at the suggestion 
of PhiUp IV. 

The Church of SLPietro de Casinensi will 
well repay a visit It contains numerous 
pictures by Perugino, a Holy Family by 
Purmeggianino, a Jesus and John by Ra- 
phaely said to ^ a copy from Perugino. 
Notice the choir-stalls carved by Stefano 
da Bergamo, from designs Raphael 

There are numerous other churches.ofmore 
or less importance, amounting to over one 
hundred in number. One of the most in¬ 
teresting objects of attention in Perugia is 
the NecropoliSy discovered in 1840. The 
principal tomb, called GroUa rofmai, 
will well repay a visit It is about three 
miles distant from the town, and consists of 
ten chambers cut out of the tuffstone of 
the hill; they are all in a good state of 
preservation. The inscriptions are in Lat¬ 
in and Etruscan. .There are several pri¬ 
vate collections of pictures and antiquities 
in Perugia that the valet-de-place will 
point out. 

Some eight miles from Perugia we pass 
the boundary of Etruria, here crossing the 
Tiber. The view from this sp^ is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful in every direction. 

At the Assisi Railway Station convey* 
ances will be found to drive to the town. 
The principal object of attraction here u 
the Monaiery of the FranciscasUy fonn^ 
by St. Francis, who was bom in Assisi in 
1182: he was the originator, and died in 
1226, and was canonized by Gregory IX 
Ladies are not admitted. There are two 
churches which the monastery surrounds 
boldly erected against the solid rock of Uk 
hill, much resembling in appearance the 
Convent of Mar Saba, on the way from 
Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. The lower 
church is dark, gloomy, and morose, sod 
immediately over this is the other, vast, 
light, and airy, presenting a view to the 
outside beholder seldom surpassed in my 
country. Travelers who are compelled to 
spend the night without proceeding on their 
journey, had better, if going to Rmne, 
coed by carriage to Foligno, where there w 
a comfortable inn (there is none at Assisi); 
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or, if coming from Rome, they had better 
make their arrangements at Foligno, but 
visit the convent by all means. 

After passing JSpeUo^ a small town of 
3000 inhabitants, we arrive at Foligno^ on 
episcopal residence of 13,000 inhabitants. 
Hotel PoitOy the best. The town is situ¬ 
ated in the midst of the fertile district, but 
has suffered considerable from three or four 
earthquakes during the present century. 
There is little to detain the traveler here. 
We next pass the small town of Trert, the 
ancient Trebia. 

In the Church of the Madatma dtUa Le- 
frim may be seen the finest frescoes of 
Perugino. Outside the gate the Church 
of St Martino may be found, containing 
some very fine pictures. From Trevi to 
Spoleto, the next station, would well repay 
a drive. The train, however, does not gen¬ 
erally stop at Trevi. The distance is only 
ten miles, through a beautiful and richly 
cultivated country. Passing the River 
Clitumnus, whose source is near the small 
village Lt Fcne, may be seen the Temple^ 
usually mentioned as that of the Clitumnus 
spoken of by Pliny. It is now used as a 
church, and must always have been a 
Christian edifice, as the emblems, the vine 
and cross, testify. 

Spoleto^ the ancient Spoletium of the Ro> 
mans, contains 11,000 inhabitants. Inns, 
Potla and A Ibergo Nuovo, 

The town is historically noted for hav¬ 
ing repelled the attack of Hannibal’s army 
after its victory at Trasimenc Lake. It 
suffered much during the civil wars of 
Sulla and Marius, also during the invasion 
of the Goths after the fall of the Western 
Empire. It was incorporated in the States 
of the Church by Innocent III. Its castle, 
originally built by Theodoric the Great, 
fell into the hands of the Piedmontese aft¬ 
er a most gallant resistance by its com¬ 
mander, Major O’Reilly, an Irishman. 

The Cathedral of SaitU Maria Auunta, 
erected originally in the seventh century, 
Imt several times restored. Notice above 1 
the entrance a large mosaic of Christ, with 
Mary and John, by SaUemut. In the 
choir are several'frescoes by Fra Filippo 
Tippi. The winter choir is ornamented by 
carvinirs by Bramante and paintings 
La Spagna. Notice at the entrance to the ' 
chapel the tomb of a celebrated painter 
^bo died here by poison administered by | 


the family of a noble lady whose affections 
he had gained, and whom he had abducted 
from her convent. 

There are numerous other churches, but 
none of any special importance. 

A beautiful view of the surrounding 
country may be had from the Fortress^ now 
a prison, or from Monte Luco. 

There are several Roman remains in 
Spoleto not of much importance. 

Temi. Hotels, Tre Colonne and Europa. 
This town is noted principally for being the 
birthplace of the historian Tacitus, alro of 
the emperors Tacitus and Florianus. The 
Roman Amphitheatre is the principal ob¬ 
ject of attraction in the town, but the Falls 
of Temiy at a distance of five miles, Is the 
great attraction of the place. Carriages 
or donkeys may be employed at the hotels, 
but be certain you make a bargain for the 
same, else you will be swindled. Take 
plenty of sous, as beggars are as bad as at 
Pompeii, the w'orst in Italy. The Falls of 
Temi, with the Falls of Tivoli, are the two 
finest artificial falls in the world. There 
are three series of falls, in all about 600 feet 
in height, often erroneously stated at 800. 
The traveler should first visit the Upper 
Falls, and then descend to the road, where 
his carriage should meet him. The dis¬ 
tance from Temi to Nami is 8 miles. 

Nami is situated on an elevated rock on 
the Nera, where that river forces its way 
through a narrow ravine down to the Ti¬ 
ber. It contains about 8500 inhabitants, 
and is principally known as the birthplace 
of the Emperor Nerva, Erasmus of Narni, 
and Pope John XII1. 

The Cathedral was erected in the 13th 
century, and is a fair specimen of the archi¬ 
tecture of that period. ThoMona^ery con¬ 
tains the Coronation of the Virgin, by La 
Spagna, long thought to be by Raphael. 

A short distance from Nami the train 
passes the Bridge of Augustus, a fine speci¬ 
men of Roman architecture. It was built 
for the Via Flaminia from Rome to Bevagna, 

! The arch on the left bank is 60 feet high. 

Orte, formerly the frontier of the Papal 
States before the unity of Italy, is finely 
situated on a high bank of the Tiber, but 
contains no objects of interest. 

Borghetto^ the last stopping-place of the 
' express train, and 1 h. 25 m. from Rome. 
The town is commanded by a fine ruined 
I castle. No sights of importance. 
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Excursion of three or more days to Lucca, 
Baths of Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn, and bach 
U Florence. 

From Florence to Lucca, 49 miles. Fare, 
6 fr. 70 c. Time, 3 h. 16 m. 

Lucca .—Population 24,000. Hotels, 
Croce di Malta, V Umvers, and Jl PeUicano. 
Prices low. Lucca was formerly the capi¬ 
tal of the dukedom of Lucca, which terri¬ 
tory comprised the whole of Tuscany and 
Lucca. It lies on the banks of the River 
Serchio, in one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated parts of Italy. Lucca is noted 
for being the first place iir Italy where silk 
was manufactured. The principal sight 
is the Duumo, founded about the middle 
of the 12th century. It contains some fine 
pictures and statuary. The churches of 
San Giovanni, San Michele, San Romano, 
and San Frediano are worthy of mention. 
Immediately in front of the ducal palace 
stands a monument of Louisa, Duchess of 
Lucca, raised to her honor by the citizens, 
in gratitude for building the aqueduct 
which supplies Lucca with pure \rater. 
There are some Roman remains here, con¬ 
sisting of the ruins of a theatre and amphi¬ 
theatre. The principality of Lucca was 
conferred on Eliza, Napoleon’s eldest sis¬ 
ter, by that monarch, in 1806. She was a 
woman of strong and masculine character, 
and did much to improve her possessions. 
Her subjects lost a wise and good sover¬ 
eign by the events of 1815. 

Some fifteen miles from the town are 
the celebrated baths of Lucca, to which 
there is an excellent road, built by the 
Duchess Eliza. These baths are the sum¬ 
mer resort of all the fashion of Tuscany. 
Hotel Europa is the principal house. A 
diligence leaves daily; fare, 60 cts. This 
watering-place is one of the coolest and 
cheapest in Italy; for fl 60 per diem you 
can live in good st^'le. The baths are 
celebrated for their cure of all cutaneous 
diseases. The facilities for the study of 
music and the languages are excellent. 

From Lucca to Pisa: time, 40 minutes; 
fare, 1 fr. 40 c. 

PISA. 

The distance from Florence to Pisa via 
Lucca is 61 miles; fare, 9 frs. 80 c. The 
ancient and now decayed city of Pisa con¬ 
tains 26,000 inhabitants. It is principally 
situated on the north bank of the Arno, five | 
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j miles from its mouth. It was formerly 
the capital of one of Italy’s most celebra¬ 
ted republics; in the 13th century it had 
a population of 150,000. It was then very 
prosperous, and celebrated for the strength 
of its fortifications, and for its profusion of 
magnificent marble edifices. It still boasts 
of some fine marble buildings, and one of 
the noblest bridges in Europe. In the 
time of Strabo, Pisa became a Roman colo¬ 
ny, and it was an important naval station. 
It, however, attained its great distinction 
in the 10th century, when it took the lead 
among the commercial republics of Italy. 
The climate is mild during the winter. It 
was not for a long time considered healthy, 
owing to the impurity of the water of the 
Amo; but after the water-course was form¬ 
ed from the Valle di Asciano, this incon¬ 
venience seemed greatly relieved. The 
inhabitants are usually idle, ignorant, and 
lazy. The lower classes prefer beg^g 
to working, and, as in many other cities 
of Italy, are very annoying; immorality 
exists to a fearful extent among the upper 
classes, and they are not remarkably hon¬ 
est in their business transactions, especiri- 
ly with foreigners. Principal hotels, Vic¬ 
toria and Grande Breiugne. 

In a large square in the northern part 
of the city are the four principal attractions 
of Pisa: the Cathedral, Baptistery, Lean¬ 
ing Tower, and Campo ^nto; consequent¬ 
ly, two or three hours will afford the trav¬ 
eler sufficient time to visit these celebrated 
places. 

The Cathedral is an interesting specimen 
of the st}'le of architecture which prevail¬ 
ed in the 11th century. It is built in the 
form of a Latin cross, and is 800 feet long, 
107 feet wide, and its firont is 120 feet in 
height; 69 columns of Corinthian arch> 
tecture divide the aisles; Uie cupola h 
supported by four piers rising from the 
centre of the budding. The fine appear¬ 
ance of the exterior is greatly increased by 
the white marble platform, with steps, by 
which it is surrounded. The centre of the 
three magnificent bronze doors, executed 
by Giovanni di Bologna, represents the 
history of the Virgin from the time of her 
birth. The drum of the cupola is decorated 
on the outside with an immense number 
of columns, connected by arches, and the 
general appearance is tiiat of a crown. M 
the time the building suffered firom firer 
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the roof of the naye fell, and injured many 
objects of interest contained in the church, 
'rhe only portion of the pulpit, which was 
the masterpiece of Giovanni di Pisa, that 
was saved, were the statues that now dec¬ 
orate the present one. The twelve altars 
were designed by Michael Angelo. 

The Ckapd of SS. Sacramaito .—This 
chapel contains an altar, cased in chased 
work of silver, the gift of Cosimo III.; 
the silv'er is supposed to have cost 36,000 
crowns. 

The High Altar of the Cathedral is of 
hnmense size, and elaborately ornamented. 
The paintings possess much merit. The 
I^Ladonna dell’ Orgagna is a precious one, 
and is kept locked; it can be seen only l)y 
special permission. It is of Greek origin, 
and very old. Here, also, are some of the 
best works of Andrea del Sarto, the prin¬ 
cipal of which b his St. Agaes,-which 
han^ between the nave and cupola. No¬ 
tice also his lust painting, over the altar 
of the Madonna delle Grazie, in the south¬ 
ern transept. He died before it was com¬ 
pleted, and Sagliana finished it. Observe 
cm either side of the deans* stalls the fig¬ 
ures of the four saints, St, Peter, St. John, 
St. Catharine, and St. Margaret. One of 
the best paintings here is that of Cristoforo 
Allori, of the Virgin in glory surrounded 
bv saints and angels. Passignano’s Tri¬ 
umph of the Martyrs is also very fine. 
Notice above the high altar Giovanni di 
Bologna’s figure of the Savior on the cross, 
which is very fine. The picture behind 
the altar of Abraham and Isaac is also 
quite celebrated. 

There are but few tombs now remaining 
in the Duomo, most of them having been 
removed to the Campo Santo. In the urn 
of serpentine, near the altar, in the rich 
ehapcl of St. Kanieri, are inclosed the bones 
of St. Kanieri, the protector of Pisa. At 
the end of the nave is suspended the large 
bronze lamp, of superior workmanship, the 
swinging of which first suggested to Gali¬ 
leo the theory of the pendulum; he was 
then but eighteen years old. He was also 
the Inventor of the telescope. This emi¬ 
nent discoverer was born at Florence in 
1564. In the early part of the 17th century. 
^ be undertook at Rome to demonstrate the 
truth of the present solar system, discover- 
' ed by Copernicus, but he was compelled 
by the Jesuits to abjure the facts that the 
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sun stood still, and that the earth revolved 
round the sun. They declared the propo¬ 
sitions heretical, and contrary to the ex¬ 
press word of God, and they committed bis 
writings to the flumes. After his release 
from prison, and his abjuration, it is said 
that, impelled by his genius, be Btany)ed 
bis feet upon the earth, and exclaimed, 
“Ma pur si inuove” (“But it does turn, 
after all’’). 

It would be well, while visiting the Ca¬ 
thedral, to try and shake off the custodian 
for a few moments—pay him a paul in ad¬ 
vance ; he hangs on to you with fearful te- 
nacitj^ and his description of the pictures 
is M'orse than that of the crown jewels in 
the Tower of London. 

The Baptistery^ situated opposite the Ca¬ 
thedral, is an immense building, 150 feet 
in diameter, and ICO in height. Tlie ex¬ 
terior is principally of marble, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a cupola and cone, upon which 
is placed the figure of St. John the Baptist. 
The whole interior of this edifice is very 
elaborately ornamented. The principal 
feature, however, is the pulpit, of exqui¬ 
site workmanship, designed by Nicolo Pi¬ 
sano. Daring Holy Week officers are 
provided to preserve it from injury. 

The Campanile^ or Ijeamng Tower^ is very 
extraordinary, not from its great beauty, 
but by its inclination from the perpendic¬ 
ular. It is 130 feet in height, consisting 
of eight stories, with outside galleries pro¬ 
jecting about seven feet. The effect to a 
spectator looking down from the top is 
awfully grand and terrific. The topmost 
stoiy’, overhanging the base on one side 
about fifteen feet, is perfectly secure, the 
centre of gravity being ten feet within the 
base. The ascent is made by 295 steps, 
and the view from the top is extensive 
and beautiful. The bells, which are im¬ 
mensely heavy, are very harmonious. The 
proportions of the tower are very light and 
elastic, and it has been in this leaning po¬ 
sition for over six centuries. 

The Campo Santo .—This cemeterj”, from 
which almost every other place of inter¬ 
ment in Italy derives its name, is the most 
interesting of the four Pisan curiosities. 
It is said the difference between it now and 
formerly is, that “the dead were compelled 
to pay a fee on entering it; but, as they 
never left it, of course nothing more could 
be demanded of them; now, the living en« 
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ter free, but are compelled to pay well be- I 
fore they are allowed to leave it.’* This I 
“ Museum of Tombs” contains many very 
interesting specimens of sepulchral mon- 
umentSy statues, and very old paintings. 
Among the most important sarcophagi is 
that containing the body of the Countess 
Beatrice, mother of the Countess Matilde. 
Monuments of Antonio di San Pietro, Bish¬ 
op Ricci, Philip Desco, Vacca Berlinghieri, 
etc., are all interesting. The walls are 
covered with frescoes representing Scrip¬ 
ture subjects by many of the old masters. 
One of these frescoes illustrates the process 
of decomposing bodies by means of acids 
at the time when this was useil for a burial- 
place. The earth which surrounds this ed¬ 
ifice was brought from Jerusalem in fifty 
galleys as long ago as 1228. Many of the 
old dilapidated tombs have ancient and in¬ 
teresting epitaphs. 

The church of Sia, Caierina^ built in 
Gothic style, was formerly attached to the 
Dominican monastery; many of the orna¬ 
ments are very curious, especially the bor¬ 
der of beads around the windows. In this 
church is the monument of Simone Salta- 
relli, archbishop of Pisa, who died in 1342. 
In one of the chapels are the two interest¬ 
ing statues, by Nino Pisano, of Faith and 
Charity. 

Church of Santa Maria deUa Spina is 
situ.itcd on the south bank of the Arno, 
and is built of white marble. It is a per¬ 
fect specimen of architectural beauty. It 
was built, during Pisa’s prosperous times, 
for the sailors, who, before taking their de¬ 
parture for sea, implored herein the pro¬ 
tection of the Virgin. Giovanni Pisano’s 
talent contributed greatly in adorning this 
building. 

There are many other churches besides 
those which wc have mentioned contain¬ 
ing relics and works of art. 

The Urdvtrsity of Pisa was formerly 
among the most celebrated in Italy; it is | 
still at the head of educational establish¬ 
ments in Tuscany. It contained at an 
earlier period between 600 and 700 students, 
but the number is now reduced about half. 
Many illustrious names were found among 
the professors, including those of Galileo, 
Redi, Castelli, Thomas Dempster, Malpi¬ 
ghi, Gronovius,'etc. The Botanical Garden 
attached to the University is a delightful 
■pot, and strangers may enjoy examining 
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I the plants, some of which are very rare, 

I such as palm-trees and magnolias 70 feet 
high. Near this garden is the Uwo di 
Storia Naturale^ established by Ferdinand 
I. in 1696. It has been greatly enlarged 
during the past few years, and the collec¬ 
tion now is one of the most complete in It¬ 
aly. Academia dtUe BeUe Arti was found¬ 
ed by Napoleon in 1812. The paintings 
are mostly of the Pisan and early Floren¬ 
tine schools. 

Pisa has some fine palaces and public 
buildings. ThePa/a 2 ^oZ.aff/r(»ld^ontbe 
Arno, is from the design of Michael Ange¬ 
lo. It was for a long time the residence of 
Lord BjTon; he here lived openly with his 
mistress, the Countess of Guicciola, daugh¬ 
ter of Count Gamba, after the count, her 
husband, had obtained a divorce from the 
pope. The countess was a most beautiful 
woman, 23 years of age. The exquisite 
sonnet prefixed to the Prophecy of Dante 
was dedicated to her. With more than 
the poet’s usual constancy, he remained 
faithful to her for three years—at which 
time he died. The countess was a nadre 
of Pisa. In this place he wrote the De¬ 
formed Transform^, the tragedy of Wer¬ 
ner, and a portion of Don Juan. 

In the Piazza du Cavalierl, where the 
modem clock-tower now stands, was for¬ 
merly the location of the Torrt deUaFcf^, 
so celebrated by Dante. 

At the time of the festival of San 
which is celebrated on the ICth and 17th 
of June every third year, the banks of the 
river and the principal streets are illumi¬ 
nated with thousands of lamps. It attrscU 
large crowds, and is really a most interest¬ 
ing and remarkable sight. 

The BaiJu of Pisa, situated about three 
miles from the city, are quite celebrated 
for the medicinal qualities of their waters. 
They are much frequented, and are sup¬ 
posed to be the same as alluded to br 
Strabo and Pliny. 

On the old post-road to Leghorn stsm^* 
the curious old church of San Pidro *» 
Grado^ erected previous to the year 100<X 
It is said that St. Peter erected a church ou 
this spot, from which circumstance, and »d 
memory of this saint, the present edific* 
owes its name. 

About six miles east of Pisa is the ricb- 
ly-decorated building called the Cerlota, in 
the Valle di Calci. From the peak 1^ 
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Yerocca, aboye the Ceitosa, are the mins 
of an ancient castle, from which a beauti¬ 
ful view may be obtained, which will fully 
repay those who ascend to the summit. 

The Coacme, or large farms formerly be¬ 
longing to the grand^uke, are three miles 
from Pisa; here are kept over 1500 cows 
and 200 camels. 

Frum Pita to Leghorn, Distance, 12 
miles; time, 86 minutes; fare, 2 ft*. 


LEGHORN. 

Leghorn, a city and sea-port, is the prin¬ 
cipal emporium of Italy in the late grand- 
duchy of Tuscany. It has a population of 
83,000. Principal hotel, and the only good 
one in the city (it faces the harbor: En¬ 
glish, French, and German spoken), is H6- 
Id de Nord, Leghorn (in French JJvoume^ 
in Italian Livorno) ranks as a sea-port with 
Marseilles, Naples, Genoa, and Smyrna. 
It is a neat, clean, and well-built city, and 
shows much activity among its inhabitants. 
It owes its eminence and prosperity main¬ 
ly to the Medici family. Leghorn has been 
greatly enlarged within a few years past 
by leveling the old fortifications, and in¬ 
cluding the suburbs within the walls. It 
has a large coral fishery, and its inhabit¬ 
ants are mostly engaged in the manufac- 
tnre of woolen caps, stoaw hats, glass, pa-1 
per, starch, soap, cream of tartar, etc. The 
pnblic and private buildings do not re¬ 
quire particular notice; they are useful, 
but not ornamental. The principal ones 
are the two Greek churches, and those of 
other denominations, a large synagogue 
(next in size to that of Amsterdam), three 
hospitals, female charity-school of St Pe¬ 
ter and St. Paul, a mosque, theatre, etc.; 
it has also an old castle constructed by 
Ferdinand I., a work-house, savings’ bank, j 
large public school containing 350 pupils, | 
schools of navigation, architecture, paint¬ 
ing, academy of sciences, letters, and arts, 
with a library of 6000 volumes. 

One of the principal works of art in the 
city is the fine marble statue of Ferdinand 
I., supported by four kneeling figures in| 
bronze. The cemeteries contain some good 
specimens of sculpture. In the Campo 
are interred the remains of Smol¬ 


lett, and several other distinguished En¬ 
glishmen. Upon a hill near the city is 
the monastery of Monte Nero, in which is 
a celebrated picture of the Virgin, said to 
have been idolized by the people of Leg¬ 
horn for 500 years. The view fih>m the 
monastery is very fine. 

The railway has recently been finished 
from Leghorn to Rome, via Ceciha, FoUon- 
tea, Groeseto, OrhiteUo, and Civita Vecchia, 
Time, 9 hr. 25 m.; fare, Ist class,36fr. 45 c. 
The opening of this r<^ obviates the ne¬ 
cessity of taking a steamer to Civita Yec- 
chia, and the tedious and annoying process 
of embarking and disembarking. 

The Maremma railroad, which takes its 
name from the district through which it 
passes, follows nearly the route of the an¬ 
cient Via Aurelia built by .£miliu8 Scau- 
rus. The towns through which it passes 
are not so important, neither is the sceneiy 
so picturesque, as the route from Florence 
via Arezzo, Perugia, and Foligno; still it 
would be better to go one way and return 
the other. The train usually leaves Leg¬ 
horn about noon. It would be better to 
avoid this route daring the summer months 
—that is, July, Au^st, and September— 
as daring this period the malaria exists to 
such a degree that nearly all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the towns on the line leave for the 
mountains. 

The klaremma district daring the Etrus¬ 
can period was one of the most highly cul¬ 
tivated districts in Italy; when agricul¬ 
ture declined and the coast became pasture 
lands, its waters soon became stagnant and 
poisonous. The present government, how¬ 
ever, is doing much to remedy the evil. 

The principal towns on the route arc Ce- 
dna (nothing of interest), FoUonica^ con¬ 
taining numerous smelting foundries, Gros¬ 
sed, formerly the capital of the Maremma, 
and Orbitello, only noted for its vicinity to 
the Cosas of Virgil, about four miles from 
the town. For Civita Vecchia, see Index. 

Civita Vecchia, a town of Etruscan ori¬ 
gin, and in the times of Etruscan prosperi¬ 
ty the principal sea-port and naval power 
of Central Italy, is now only a stopping- 
place on the rood to Rome. It contains no 
monuments of note except the mole and 
breakwater forming the port, which were 
the work of Hadrian. Eight miles north 
is Cometo, built near the site of the an¬ 
cient Tarquinia, from which it was colo- 
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nized. Here may be seen some exceed¬ 
ingly interesting Etruscan tombs. The 
railway from Civita Vecchia to Rome fol¬ 
lows the coast, passing the site of Pyrgi, 
a powerful Etruscan maritime town (now 
Santa Severa) only a few miles from Civi¬ 
ta Vecchia; and half way to Rome it pass¬ 
es Cervetri (the ancient Caere), a town 
noted as the place of refuge of the vestal 
virgins who escaped from Rome when it 
was taken by the Gauls. At Palo the road 
leaves the coast, and soon strikes the val¬ 
ley of the Tiber, which it follows to Rome, 
a distance of 45 miles. 

From, Florence to Rome^ via Empoli^ Si- 
ena^ Orvieto^ and ViUrho, The railway be¬ 
ing only opened to Baseki^ travelers take 
the other routes. There is, however, a 
branch line in the coarse of construction 
from Orvieto to Oste on the Tiber, which, 
when finished, passengers can take return¬ 
ing from Rome to Florence. There is 
daily communication between Orvieto and 
Rome. Fare, to Orvieto, 24 frs.; to Siena, 
10 frs. 25 c. Florence to Rome: time 9 
hours; fare, first class, 39 frs. 10 c. 

Changing cars at Empoli, Siena is reach¬ 
ed in two hours. Hotel Albergo Reale. 
Population 24,000. The seat of an arch¬ 
bishop and a university. Its streets are 
narrow and the houses ill built, but it con¬ 
tains a beautiful Cathedral^ with several 
works of art. There are numerous private 
palaces rich in works of art. The principal 
public one is the Palazzo Publico. In the 
12th century the town was of great impor¬ 
tance, and contained 200,000 inhabitants. 

Passing Chiusi, noted for its spurious rel¬ 
ics, we arrive at Orvieto^ E. DeUe Belle A rti. 
The Cathedral is rich in works of art. 

Next year we hope to chronicle the open¬ 
ing of the railroad by this route to Rome, 
when the smaller towns on the road will 
be given in detail. 

ROME. 

Rome, the most celebrated of European 
cities, famous in both ancient and modem 
history, formerly for being the most pow¬ 
erful nation of antiquity, and afterward 
the ecclesiastical capital of Christendom 
and the residence of the Pope, and since 
1871 the capital of United Italy and the 
residence of the king, is situated on both 
banks of the Tiber, about 16 miles from its 
mouth. Population in 1872, 240,000. The 
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principal hotels are the UM de tEurope^ 
the table d’hote and service is decidedly 
the best in Rome, having also the roost 
healthy and beautiful situation —//(Vcf 
Anglo-Americcdne^ Hotel Constanzi^ axAHo¬ 
tel (TAngleterre. The De tEurope has for 
a long time maintained its position as one 
of the finest hotels in Europe. TbeAn^ 
Americaine is situated near the Piazza dc 
Spagna, in Via Frattina, and has nnmeroos 
cosy little apartments to let on moderate 
terms to parties desiring a lengthened stay. 

** I am in Rome! oft as the momiog nj 
Visits these eyes, waking, at once I cry, 
Whence this excess of Joy ? what has b^ka 
me? 

And from within a thrilling voice replies, 
Thon art in Rome! A thousand busy tliooghts 
Rush on my mind, a thousand images, 

And I spring up as girt to run a race. 

Thou art in Itomc! the city that so long 
Reigned al^olute, the mlstrejw of the w(^d; 
Tlie mighty vision that the prophets saw 
And trembled; that from nothing, froia tha 
least, 

The lowliest village (what but here and there 
A reed-roof’d cabin by a river side), 

Grew into every thing; and year by year. 
Patiently, fearlessly working her way 
O’er brook and field, o'er continent and sea; 
Not, like the roerclumt with his menhaodisr, 
Or traveler with staff and script, exploring. 
But hand to band, and foot to root, tbioiigb 
hosts. 

Through nations nnmbcriem, in battie imr, 
Eacli behind each, when the other fell, 

Up and in arms, at length subdued them aH 
Thou art in Roniel the city where the Gaula 
Entering at sunrise through her open gates, 
And, through her streets silent and desolate. 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, net 
meu; 

The city that, by temperance, fortitude, 

And love of glory, towered al^ve the clouds, 
Then fell; bat, fulling, kept the highest seat, 
And in her loneliness, her pomp of woe, 
Where now she dwells, withdrawn into tb« 
wild, 

Still o'er the mind maintains from age to age 
Her empire undiminished. 

There, as tboogh 

Grandeur attracted grandeur, are beheld 
All thing/} that strike, ennoble— from the 
depths 

Of Egypt, from the classic fields of Greece, 
Her grove.«, her temples—all things that in¬ 
spire 

Wonder, delight. Who would not say Uk; 
forms 

Most perfect, most divine, had, by consent, 
Flock'd thither to abide eternally, 

Within those silent chambers where tbe.^ 
dweU 

In happy intercourse? 

And r am there! 

Ah! little thought I, when In school I sat, 

A schoolboy on his bench, at early dawn 
Glowing with Roman story, I should live 
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To trend the AppUn, once an avenno 
Of moDiifnent.4 uun^t gloriou-s palace.^. 

Their do>»ra eeal'd up and rilent as the night, 
The dwellings of tlie illustrious dead—to turn 
Toward Tibv, and, beyond the city gate, 

Pour out my unpretending verse, 

Where, on hb mule, I might have met so oft 
Horace himself; or climb the Palatine, 
Dreaming of old Kvander and his guest. 
Dreaming and lost on that proud eminence, 
Ixagwhile the seat of Home, hereafter found 
Less than enough (so monstrous was the brood 
Kngradered there, so Titan-like) to lodge 
One in his mndni sa; and, the summit gain’d. 
Inscribe ray name on some broad aloe-leaf 
That shoots and spreads within those very 
walls, 

'Where V’irgil read aloud his tale divine. 
Where his voice faltered, and a mother wept 
Tears of delight.** 

It is impossible, in a visit as brief as that 
usually given to the ancient capital of the 
civilized world, to become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with its objects of interest. In 
its walb and in the range of a few miles 
vonnd it is found the greater part of the 
material on which we base our knowledge 
of the antique past. Within a day’s ride 
aiv the remains of all the epochs of civili¬ 
sation of which we have any knowledge, 
and in the galleries, composed of the re¬ 
mains found in and around Rome, is the 
most of what we have of antique art. The 
first object of interest as we approach the 
city is the wall, an irregular zigzag struc¬ 
ture, mainly of brick, with towers and bas¬ 
tions of all forms and kinds of masonry. 
It U that known as the wall of Aorelianus. 
It baa been breached and repaired many 
times, and was thoroughly repaired by 
Hclisarius, since whose time it has under¬ 
gone little change. It probably coincided 
u itli the more ancient wall of Servius Tul- 
•ios only at one point, near St. John Late- 
mn. Incorporated in it, in the course of 
its circuit, are the pyramid of Caius Ces- 
tius, the soldiers’ amphitheatre, the aque¬ 
ducts, and the Praetorian camp. It bad on 
tbe Capitol side of the Tiber thirteen gates, 
of which eight only are now open, and on 
the Vatican side two, of which only one, 
^ith a portion of the wall, remains. The 
actual wall of the Vatican part of the city 
is of Middle-age construction. The Porta 
S. Lorenzo (formerly Tiburtina) is by far 
the earlier and most interesting. The in¬ 
scriptions on the Porta Maggiorc, with the 
several aqueducts passing over it, have 
great interest, the architecture of the gate 
being, however, very bad. 


The railway enters the city by an open¬ 
ing made for its passage near the Porta 
Maggiore, and has its terminus at the Pi¬ 
azza di Termini, the site of the baths of 
Diocletian, of which some magnificent frag¬ 
ments will give the traveler his first evi¬ 
dences of the splendor of the Rome of the 
Emperors. The railway passes, however, 
two most interesting ruins between the 
wall and the terminus—the Temple op 
Minerva Medica, and the Agger op 
Sertius Tullius, supposed formerly to 
have been here only a mound, but shown 
by the* cutting of the railway through it to 
contain a massive Etruscan wall of huge 
blocks of peperino. 

The wall of Servius Tullius inclosed the 
seven hills, and, passing from the Quirinal 
to the Capitol, struck the Tiber near the 
island, the greater port of modem Romo 
having been built on what was anciently 
the Campus Martius and adjacent land ly¬ 
ing outside the Servian wall; in fact, the 
seven hills are now almost entirely unin¬ 
habited, the Aventine, overlooking the Ti¬ 
ber and port of Ripa Grande, having on 
it only two monastic establishments; the 
Palatine, the ruins of the palace of the Cfc- 
sars (now being partially excavated), and 
two monastic buildings; the Cselian, the 
villa Mattel, now a nunnery, the churches 
of St. Stefano Rotonda, St. Gregory, Sts. 
John and Paul, the ruins of the vivarium, 
and a few buildings, monastic and other, 
on the side toward the Esquiline; on the 
latter are the mins of tho baths of Titus, 
St. Pietro in Vincoli, and two or three farm¬ 
houses; the Viminal is traversed by the 
Via di Quattrofontane, but the greater part 
of it is occupied by the grounds of the villa 
Negroni, the baths of Diocletian, and vine¬ 
yards, parts of the Quirinal and Capitol 
only being to any extent dwelt on. 

Of the bridges which cross the Tiber, 
the Ponte St. Angelo, formerly Pons 
jEKusy built by Hadrian; Sisto, former¬ 
ly Janicolensis; Quattro Capi, formerly 
Fabricius, connecting the island with the 
city; S. Bartolomeo, formerly CestLus; 
and P. Rotto, formerly PcUatimis^ of 
which a part only remains, the damage be¬ 
ing repaired by a suspension bridge, the 
work of Pio IX., are all ancient, a new 
suspension bridge near tho Santo Spirit© 
being the only entirely modern one; while 
of the iSubliciuSy made immortal by Hora- 
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tius Codes, and the first built across the 
Tiber, and of the Triumphalisj which led to 
the Temple of Jupiter Vaticanns, only the 
remains of the piers are left—the latter 
visible from the Ponte St Angelo, the for¬ 
mer from the Marmorata, or marble d4p6t 
beneath the Aventine. 

The first visit of most travelers will be 
to the Forum Romamum and the adjacent 
ruins, and certainly in the few acres which 
lie between the Capitol and the Colosseum 
is gathered the most marvelous collection 
of the remains of antiquity to be found in 
the world. From the Cloaca Maxima and 
the Mamertine Prison, the work of the ear¬ 
ly kings, built nearly twenty-five centu¬ 
ries ago, down to the Basilica of Constan¬ 
tine, we have an almost complete series of 
the building of all epochs, the Forum it¬ 
self, lying in the valley between the Pala¬ 
tine and Capitoline hills, being the nucleus, 
as if Rome grouped all her most glorious 
works around the cradle of her power, the 
place of popular assemblies. 

Entering the Forum from the Via Bo- 
nella, we have the Capitol above us at the 
right; at the foot of its w'nll the remains 
of the Temple of Concord, the three 
columns of the Temple of Vespasian, the 
colonnade of the Temple of Saturn ; and 
in front the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
with other remains; at the left the solitary 
Column of Phocas, the Via Sacra be¬ 
yond, then the substruction of the Basili¬ 
ca Julia ; farther to the left the three col¬ 
umns of the GRiEcosTASis mark the era 
of the Forum proper; at the left of this as 
you face the Colosseum, which looms up 
in the distance, is the Temple of Anto¬ 
ninus and Faustina; at the right the 
huge mins of the Palace of the Cjesars. 
Along the sides of the Foram were the ta- 
bernse, o^ shops, of which the tahemas veie- 
re»y or old shops, were on the southwest 
side, the new on the northeast. At one of 
the former Virginius purchased the knife 
with which he preserved his daughter from 
slavery. On the Via S. Teodoro is the 
ancient Temple of Romulus, now the 
church of S. Teodoro. Continuing down 
the Via S. Teodoro, we turn to the right 
into the Via S. Giorgio in Velabro, and 
come to the Arch of Janus Quadrifrons, 
an ugly sample of Roman taste. At the 
right of it is an interesting monument to 
Septimius Severus by the goldsmiths of 
436 


Rome. Opposite this, passing under a gar¬ 
den arch, is the path to the Cloaca Max¬ 
ima (a man is generally in attendance to 
show them). Following the same street 
we arrive at the Piazza della Bocca di Ye- 
rita, in which stands the beautiful Templk 
OF V esta, a circular building of the bert 
times of Roman architecture, and in nearly 
perfect preservation. 

In the portico of S. M. in Cosmedin, op¬ 
posite (formerly the Temple of Ceres 
AND Proserpine), is the famous mask, in 
which it is fabled that accusations were 
put, or, according to others, into which the 
hand of persons taking an oath was pot, 
with a belief that it would be crashed if 
forsworn: it has evidently been part of 
a fountain. Near the Ponte Rotto, be¬ 
tween it and the Temple of Vesta, is the 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis, the oldest 
in Rome, built by Ancus Martins B.C. 620 
or 30, and the house of Rienzi. The ex¬ 
cavations now being carried on by order 
of Napoleon 111. on the Palatine are most 
interesting: they are open every Thurs¬ 
day. 

As the different parts of the ruins are 
I marked by sign-boards and quotations of 
the authorities on which they are identi¬ 
fied, we need not here describe them. On 
the opposite side of the Palatine, however, 
is an entrance to that part of the mins 
which are not included in the French ex¬ 
cavations, and this is accessible at all times 
by paying a small fee (1 panl is the niosl 
fee in all such cases) to the woman wbo 
opens the gate. The principal part of the 
ruins of this side is what is called the 
House of Augustus, the largest msss on 
the Palatine. From the terrace above this 
we have a fine view of the Campagna and 
southern and southwestern environs of 
Rome, commencing on the ri^ht with the 
Aventine, then, going leftward, the Ptra- 
MiD OF Caius Cestius and the ProtesUnt 
cemetery, the grand mass of the Baths or 
Caracalla; still farther to the left the 
Gate of St. Sclmstian, Villa Mattei, St. 
Stefano Rotondo, fragments of the 
aqueducts, with a piece of wall containing 
the Arch of Dolabblla, the churches 
of Sts. John and Paul, St. Gregory, 
and St. John Lateran, the mins of the 
Baths of Titus on the Cmlian, and, final¬ 
ly, a fine view of the Colomkom on tho 
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rained side. At the west, beneath the 
ruins, is a plain which was formerly the 
Circus Maximus, supposed to be the scene 
of the rape of the Sabines. Continuing 
the road by w’hich we came, we reach the 
Baths of Caracalla by a narrow road 
turning off to the right just after crossing 
the brook (this brook, be it here noted, 
odee came into the city by the Claudian 
Aqueduct). Beyond, bj the main road 
(which is the old Via Appia), we come to 
the Tomb of the Scipios, the Colum¬ 
baria, the Arch op Drusus, and the 
Porta S. Sbbastiano. 

Returning toward the Forum, we turn 
to the right before reaching the house of 
Augustas, and follow the Via S. Gregorio, 
passing a fragment of the Claudian Aque¬ 
duct on the left and under the Arch of 
Constantine. This monument, at once 
of the power of the emperor and of the want 
of tasts and artistic power of his age, was 
formerly an Arch of Trajan, and was re- 
moyed to its present site by Constantine, 
and reconstructed, with the addition of 
some sculptures which are the most barba¬ 
rous to be found in Rome. As you emerge 
from the arch you find immediately in front 
of you the Meta Sudans, or fountain in 
which the gladiators were accustomed to 
wash after their exercises. At the left is 
the V lA Sacra, descending fh>m the Arch 
OF Titus, which stands on the top of the 
ridge dividing the Forum from the low land 
on which the Colosseum is built At the 
right of the Arch of Titus is the huge struc¬ 
ture of the Temple op Venus and Rome, 
of which the doable tribune only remLitis. 
Kumerous fragments of granite columns 
strew the ground, hinting faintly at the 
magnificence of the temple when it stood. 
This temple wras built by Hadrian after his 
own design, and there is a story to the ef¬ 
fect that when it was finished he asked 
Apollodorus what he thought of it; the 
architect replying that it was very good 
fmr an emperor^ Hadrian ordered him be¬ 
headed. Beyond the temple, and partially 
visible over it, are the remains of the Ba¬ 
silica OF Constantine, commenced by 
Maxentius as a Temple of Peace, and fin¬ 
ished by Constantine after the defeat and 
death of Maxentius. To the right of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, and on a 
level with the Arch of Constantine, is the 
iquare base on which stood the colossal 


statue of Nero. At your right, and filling 
the remainder of the view, is the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, known as the Colosseum. 
This greatest of antique structures, built 
in honor of Titus, and on which it is said 
60,000 Jews were engaged ten years, would 
probably have been in a nearly complete 
state but for the ravages of man during 
the Middle Ages. It was a feudal fortresq 
for a long time, and finally a quarry' from 
which were built churches and palaces, un¬ 
til, by its consecration as holy ground on 
account of the number of martyrs supposed 
to have been immolated there, farther rav¬ 
age was stopped. The subsequent repairs, 
though greatly interfering with its pictur- 
esquencss, will doubtless have the effect 
of preserving the remainder for centuries 
more. It is said to have given seats to 
87,000 spectators, and was inaugurated 
A.D. 81, the same year in which Titus 
died, on which occasion 5000 wild animals 
and 10,000 captives were slain. The in¬ 
auguration lasted one hundred days. There 
are three orders of architecture u^ in the 
four stories—the first Doric, second Ionic, 
the third and fourth Corinthian. In each 
of the lower tiers there were eighty arches. 
The circumference of the building is 1641 
feet, the height of the outer wall 157; the 
len<^h of the arena is 278 feet, and width 
177; the whole superficial area is six acres. 

do remember me that In my youth. 

When I wiw wanderln}:;, upon Buch a night 
I stood within the CoUseum's wall 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

Shone through the renta of min; from nfiir 
Tlie watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber; and 
More near, from out the (.'cesars* palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant eentinels the fitful song 
Begnn and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to Hkirt the horiaon, yet they stood 
W’ithin a bowshot where the CssMirs dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amid 
A grove which springs through level’d batlle- 
ments. 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths; 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth; 

But the gladiator’s bloody cirrus^ Htand.-, 

A noble wreck in rainous perfection, 

Wlille (.’iBsar’s chambers and the Augustan 
lialh 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.” 

It is only by ascending to the upper ter¬ 
race that the enormous size of the Colosseum 
is fully seen, and by moonlight the effect 
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rnined side. At the west, beneath the 
ruins, is a plain which was formerly the 
Circus Maximus, supposed to be the scene 
of the rape of the Sabines. Continaing 
the road by which we came, we roach the 
Baths of Caracalla by a narrow road 
taming off to the right just after crossing 
the brook (this brook, be it here noted, | 
odee came into the city by the Claudian | 
Aquednet). Beyond, by the main road | 
(which is the old Via Appia), we come to 
the Tomb of the Scipios, the Colum¬ 
baria, the Arch of Drusus, and the 
POBTA S. SbbASTIANO. 

Returning toward the Forum, we turn 
to the right before reaching the bouse of 
Augustus, and follow the Via S. Gregorio, 
passing a fragment of the Claudian Aque¬ 
duct on the left and under the Arch op 
Constantine. This monument, at once 
of the power of the emperor and of the want 
of lasts and artistic power of his age, was 
fMmerly an Arch of Trajan, and was re- 
moTed to its present site by Constantine, 
and reconstructed, with the addition of 
some sculptures which are the most barba¬ 
rous to be found in Rome. As you emerge 
from the arch you find immediately in front 
of you the Meta Sudans, or fountain in 
which the gladiators were accustomed to 
wash after their exercises. At the left is 
the VlA Sacra, descending from the Arch 
OF Titus, which stands on the top of the 
ridge dividing the Forum from the low land 
on which the Colosseum is built At the 
right of the Arch of Titus is the huge struc¬ 
ture of the Temple of Venus and Rome, 
of which the double tribune only remains. 
Numerous fragments of granite columns 
strew the ground, hinting faintly at the 
magnificence of the temple when it stood. 
This temple was built by Hadrian after his 
own design, and there is a story to the ef¬ 
fect that when it was finished he asked 
ApoUodorus what he thought of it; the 
architect replying that it was very good 
for an emperor^ Hadrian ordered him be¬ 
headed. Beyond the temple, and partially 
visible over it, are the remains of the Ba¬ 
silica OP Constantine, commenced by 
Maxentius as a Temple of Peace, and fin¬ 
ished by Constantine after the defeat and 
death of Maxentius. To the right of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, and on a 
level with the Arch of Constantine, is the 
iquare base on which stood the colossal 


statue of Nero. At your right, and filling 
the remainder of the view, is the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, known as the Colosseum. 
This greatest of antique structures, built 
in honor of Titus, and on which it is said 
60,000 Jews were engaged ten years, would 
probably have been in a nearly complete 
state but for the ravages of man during 
the Middle Ages. It was a feudal fortress 
for a long time, and finally a quarry from 
which were built churches and palaces, un¬ 
til, by its consecration as holy ground on 
account of the number of martyrs supposed 
to have been immolated there, farther rav¬ 
age was stopped. The subsequent repairs, 
though greatly interfering with its pictur- 
j esqueness, will doubtless have the effect 
of preserving the remainder for centuries 
more. It is said to have given seats to 
87,000 spectators, and was inaugurated 
A.D. 81, the same year in which Titus 
died, on which occasion 5000 wild animals 
and 10,000 captives were slain. The in¬ 
auguration lasted one hundred days. There 
are three orders of architecture iBed in the 
four stories—the first Doric, second Ionic, 
the third and fourth Corinthian. In each 
of the lower tiers there were eighty arches. 
The circumference of the building is 1641 
feet, the height of the outer wall 157; the 
len.^h of the arena is 278 feet, and width 
177; the whole superficial area is six acres. 

“ I do remember me that In my youth. 

When I was wandeiinp;, upon such a night 
I stood within the CoiUeum’s wall 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along tlic broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin; from nfer 
The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber; and 
More near, from out the C«*ars’ palace camo 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon tlie gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeal^ to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot where the Cmuirs dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amid 
A grove which springs through level’d battle¬ 
ments, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths; 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth; 

But the gladiator’s bloody cirrus stand.-, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection. 

While C.’iesar's chambers and the Augustan 
halls 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.” 

It is only by ascending to the upper ter¬ 
race that the enormous size of the Colosseum 
U fully seen, and by moonlight the effect 
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of size and massiveness is much increased, 
and the modem repairs lost sight of. To 
obtain entrance at night, it is necessaiy to 
have a ticket from the commandant de 
place: your card is sufficient application. 
The ruins south of the Colosseum are 
supposed to have been the Vivarium, in^ 
which were kept the wild beasts for the 
combats. In the vineyard northeast are 
the remains of the Baths of Titus, found¬ 
ed on a portion of the Golden House of Nero, 
in the excavation of which were discover¬ 
ed the mural paintings which gave so great 
an impetus to the classic revival of art 

Returning to the Forum by the road be¬ 
hind the Temple of Venus and Rome, you 
pass through the ruins of the Basilica of 
Constantine, one of the most impressive 
fragments in Rome, and re-enter the Fo -1 
rum near the Temple of Remus, now the | 
church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano, of | 
which it forms a beautiful portico. The 
body of the building, as well as that of the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, just 
beyond (now S. Lorenzo in Miranda), has 
doubtless been preserved nearly or quite 
entire under its rehtting. 

Following the narrow street which leads 
past the Mamertine Prison, the Viade Mar- 
forio, we pass on our right, just before 
reaching the Via di Ripresa de Barberi, 
the Tomb of Bibulus, a relic of the con¬ 
sular period, and in excellent preservation. 
It is of peperino, and, like most of the Ro¬ 
man monuments, owes its present exist¬ 
ence to having been built on in later times. 

Going to the left, at the next turning 
we shall reach the Piazza di Ara Coeli, the 
square in front of the Capitoi.. The 
church at the left, facing the Capitol, is 
S. M. di Ara Coeli, standing on the site of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The Capitol, the modern Campidoglio, 
is founded on the ancient Capitolium, the 
citadel of Rome, of which the wall on the 
side toward and overhanging the Forum 
still remains in tolerable condition. The 
present structure is the work of different 
ages, the design of the front, as it now 
stands, being by Michael Angelo. As¬ 
cending the steps which lead from the pi¬ 
azza, we enter a smaller piazza, of which 
three sides are palaces; that in front, the 
Capitol proper, is now the palace of the sen¬ 
ators (which, in the present state of things, 
represents, hieroglyphically, the Roman 
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I Senate), and contains the senatorial court¬ 
room, the offices of the municipality, etc., 
and the observatory of the Capitol. Above 
is the Tower of the Capitol, famous for 
its view of the seven hills, but now abso¬ 
lutely and nncxceptionably closed to the 
public. In this tower hangs the Patarina, 
the bell which announces the death of the 
Pope and the beginning of Carnival. Be¬ 
low is the Museum of Ancient Architect¬ 
ure, and some passages leading down into 
substructions; also a staircase which gave 
exit into the Forum. The building at the 
right, the Palace of the Conservators, 
contains the Proto3Ioteca, or gallery of 
busts of illustrious men of Italy; the pic¬ 
ture-gallery, and the bronze group of the 
wolf nursing Romulus and Remus, the old¬ 
est Roman work of art. Statues and an¬ 
tique fragments are arranged around the 
court. The third building is the Musbw 
of the Capitol, a magnificent collection of 
antique marbles and bronzes. A cata¬ 
logue of the statues may be obtained. 

On entering the building, we see at the 
bottom of the court the colossal statue of 
Ocean, which formerly stood in the Forum 
of Mars, and remarkable for being the fig¬ 
ure on which was posted, in former times, 
the answers to the satirical sayings of Paa- 
quino. On the first floor arc the HedU of 
Bronzee and of Vmt, On the stairway to 
the first floor are numerous fragments dis¬ 
covered in the Temple of Remus. The 
stairway conducts to a gallery of busts and 
inscriptions. At the top of the stairway 
is the Hall of the Dying OlcuHator^ which, 
in addition to thb brightest gem of art, 
contains many works of the highest order. 
First is the figure from which it deri^Ts its 
name, which was found in the gardens of 
Sallust.’ The wonderful, simple, and natu¬ 
ral position of the limbs, the relaxing mus¬ 
cles and failing strength, the lineamentt 
of the face, expressive of the utmost an¬ 
guish, yet endowed with manly fortitude, 
might well call forth from Pliny, “ With 
such admirable art was the statue of the 
Dj'ing Gladiator sculptured l>y Cresilas, 
thait one could judge how much of life r®* 
mained.” 

“ I pce before me the gladiator He; 
lie leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
ikjusentfl to death, but conquers apony. 

And hiH droop’d bend sink;* gradually low— 
And through lila side the last dropi, ebbing 
slow, 
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Ffom the red gash fall heavy, one hy one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 

The arena swims around him: he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 
wretch who won.” 

This ball also contains the celebrated 
Faun of Praxiteles, which w'as found in 
the Villa d’ Este at Tivoli; also the Anti- 
nous, found at Hadrian's villa, and the Am¬ 
azon. The next room to this is the ffall 
of the /atm, from the celebrated rosso an- 
tico faun which stands in the centre of the 
room, and which was found at Hadrian’s 
villa near Tivoli. In the large saloon no¬ 
tice particularly the Infant Hercules in the 
centre of the room; also the splendid Cen¬ 
taurs. The next room contains statues 
and busts of illustrious men; then the Hall 
of Emperors, In the centre of this room 
is a beantiful sitting statue of Agrippina. 
A small room nearly opposite the last is 
called the Reserved Cabinet^ and is kept 
locked, but a small fee will open it. It 
contains the celebrated Ventu of ike Cap¬ 
itol, perhaps the most lovely representation 
of all the goddesses. It is placed on a pivot, 
that the custodian may display it in all its 
beauties. This room also contains a Cupid 
and Psycho, and a group of Leda and the 
Swan. A room on the same side as the 
last, near the stairway, contains the Doves 
of Plinp^ one of the finest and best-pro- 
served mosaics of antiquity. It represents 
four doves drinking, surrounded with a 
beautiful border. The celebrated Statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, standing in the 
square of the Capitol, is probably the finest 
antique equestrian statue remaining to us. 
The sculptures in front of it are antiques 
dug up in different parts of the city. On 
the right of the ascent is the Millearium, 
or ancient first mile-stone on the Appian. 

Ascending the steps at the right of the 
square, we enter a street which leads to the 
Tarpsian Rock. Half way down the 
street a sign indicates the residence of the 
custode of the grounds, and a knock at the 
door will summon him or his deputy. 
The precipice from which criminals were 
thrown down is much diminished in height 
by the accumulation of rubbish beneath, 
but is still lofty enough to insure the death 
of a culprit who should be thrown from it. 
The view of the Palatine, Aventine, and 
RipaGrande from here is fine. There are 
remains of several other forums, of which 
the Fokum Tbajanum is the finest, con- 
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taining the celebrated Column op Tra¬ 
jan, on which are sculptured the actions 
of bis Dacian campaign. This forum was 
designed by Apollodorus, and the remains 
of a magnificent temple, partially exca¬ 
vated, are evidence of its magnificence. 
The Forum of Augustus (Via Bonella) con¬ 
tains a fragment of a temple to Mars Ul- 
TOR. The Forum of Pallas, on the next 
street southward, is indicated by two col¬ 
umns of a colonnade which once surround¬ 
ed the place. They support an entabla¬ 
ture and frieze, with a statue of Minerva. 
This forum was also called the Forum of 
Nerva and Forum Transitorium. The 
sites of several others are known by frag¬ 
ments of architecture, but will scarcely r^ 
pay the labor of visiting to the voyager. 

Of the temples which remain in other 
parts of the city, and not already men¬ 
tioned, the most interesting are the Pan¬ 
theon, to which the traveler will make 
one of his earliest visits, and the Temple 
OP Neptune, now the Roman Custom¬ 
house. The former is in nearly complete 
preservation, and its massive architecture 
and extreme simplicity of design give us 
the best idea of the Roman architectural 
genius that can be obtained from the re¬ 
mains which we still have. It was built 
by Agrippa about A.D. 27. The domed 
ceiling is lighted by a circular aperture at 
the summit, the wall being supported by a 
huge bronze ring. The interior of the 
rotunda is 142 feet in diameter, its height 
143. The portico, which was probably 
added to the building after its completion, 
is 110 feet in length and 44 in depth, com¬ 
posed of 16 granite columns with marble 
capitals. The bronze doors are, in all prob¬ 
ability, those which served it originally 
The belfries are the work of Bernini, and, 
if taste ruled modem Rome, would long 
ago have been tom down. 

The Pantheon has a more intense inter¬ 
est to modems in containing the resting- 
place of the bones of Raphael, marked by 
an inscription in the wall of the third chap¬ 
el to the left. The statue of the Madonna 
in this chapel was his gift, and was execu¬ 
ted by Lorenzo Lotto for him. In 1^ 
the tomb was opened and the identity of 
the remains proven, and, at the same time, 
a cast was t^en of the skull and hand. 

Of the Temple of Neptune nothing is 
visible but a colonnade built into the wall 
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of the modern building. There are some 
colossal fragments, beautifully sculptured, 
lying in the Colonna gardens, which are 
supposed to have been part of Aurelian’s 
Temple of the Sun. 

In the church of S. Niccolo in Carcere, 
Piazza Montanara, may be seen fragments 
of three temples, supposed to have been 
those of Juno Sospita, Hope, and PietV. 
It is supposed, but with little probability, 
that the central one was the site of the 
dungeon made famous by the devotion of 
the Roman daughter who nursed there her 
father condemned to die of starvation. 

In the gardens of the convent of St. Bar¬ 
tolomeo, on the island in the Tiber, may 
be seen some columns and fragments of 
the Temple of ^sculapius, and from the 
Ponte Rotto may be seen a fragment of 
the travertine bulwark of the Ship into 
which the island was shaped when it was 
dedicated to the God of Physic. 

Several fragments of architecture in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the city are supposed to 
have b^n parts of temples of which we 
know only the names with certainty; but 
the little space we can give to a city of 
which volumes are written, oblige us to 
omit all conjectural antiquities to do even 
partial justice to those which are better 
known and of greater interest 

Of the many theatres and amphitheatres 
formerly existing in Rome, the Colosseum 
is already noticed. In the Piazza Monta¬ 
nara is a most interesting fragment of the 
Theatre op Marcellus, showing two 
stories of a building, in its construction 
somewhat like the Colosseum, and of which 
the Palazzo Orsini occupies the greater 
portion of the former area. 

Near it, and adjoining the Pe8cheria,or 
ftsh-market, is a part of the Portico of 
O cTAviA, built by Augustus to shelter the 
spectators when driven from the open the¬ 
atre by bad weather. 

The Palazzo Cenci Is built on the ruins 
of the Theatre of Balbus, of which only 
two columns, with a portion of an archi¬ 
trave, are visible in an adjoining street. 

The site only of the Theatre op Pom- 
PEY is shown by the Palazzo Pio, in the 
foundations of which some fragments of 
the architecture are remaining. 

The Army Amphitheatre is included 
in the city wall, where it turns round the 
church of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme. It 
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is of brick, and supposed to have been built 
for the amusement and exercises of tlio 
troops, and, like the Prsetorian camp, orig> 
inally stood outside of the walls. 

We have mentioned the arches in tli« 
vicinity of the Roman Forum. Besides 
these are those of Dolabella, on tbo 
Cselian, a single arch of travertine, of mos^ 
unpretending style and size; of Drcsits^ 
on the Appian Way, near the Porta S. Se- 
bastiano, noteworthy as the oldest of the 
remaining arches erected to commemorate 
the victories of Rome; and of Galliem us, 
near the church of St Vito, seen at your 
left as you go from Sta. Maria Maggiore 
to S. Giovanni Laterano. The latter is 
supposed to indicate the site of the Bsqui- 
line gate of the Servian wall, though built i 
about A.D. 262. 

The remains of the public baths are the 
most impressive ruins of Rome excepting 
the Colosseum. Those of Dioci-etian, 
with the church of Sta. Maria degli Ange- 
li, erected from the great hall, and other 
large musses of masonry more or lesa in- I 
dicative of the original form and massive¬ 
ness, give to the traveler, on his entory into 
Rome by the Piazza de Termini, his first 
idea of Roman magnificence. They once 
covered the whole space now occupied by 
the railway station, the Piazza, Villa Ne¬ 
groni, and as far as the Via di Porta p*ia, 
induing the little round church of S. Ber¬ 
nardo, which is only a smaller circular hall 
of the baths refitted. 

Of the baths of Titos we have already 
spoken. Of the masses of ruin included 
under this title, and those adjoining, wo 
know little except by conjecture; only 
that originally the house and gardens of 
Mecsenas 8to<d there, that they were built 
on by Nero, then by Titus, and probably 
by subsequent emperors. 

The tombs of ancient Rome constitute 
the most striking feature in its general as¬ 
pect. Of those in the city, the Tomb of 
Hadrian, now the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and that of Augustus, the present dav- 
theatre, are the most imposing, and, even 
as they are now to be seen, convey no fee¬ 
ble idea of the greatness of their builders. 

In the latter were buried Augustus, Dm- 
sus, Germanicus, and Agrippina, Tiberin.^ 
Claudius, and Nerva, with Agrippa; Oc- 
tavia, sister of Augustus; Li\ia, his wife; 
i Marcellas, his nephew; Drusos, son of 
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[ LivU by a former husband, and Drusos, 
son of Tiberius. 

1 The Mausoleum of Hadrian was the 
, tomb of the emperors from his time down 
; to Septimius Severus. The present struct- 
nre is only the core of the mausoleum, and 
I was covered originally by a shell of Pa¬ 
rian marble, and ornamented with statues, 

‘ which were torn off to be used as missiles 
I against the Goths, and later as cannon 
I balls, of which piles now lie on the rum- 
^ part made of the finest Parian marble. 
Through the Middle Ages, this, like the 
tomb of AujTUstus, and other ruins of any 
I size, was used os a fortress, and all the line 
marbles were peeled off to be burnt into 
lime. Permission to enter the castle and 
( see the prisons, including those of the Gen- 
d, may be obtained from the commandant 
dtphet. 

The Sepulchre of the Scipios, on 
the Via Appla, is interesting not only as 
showing the resting-place of a great fam¬ 
ily, but os an early example of the kind of 
barying-place which afterward was known 
as'i catacomb. It is a series of galleries 
in the rock, with sepulchral chambers, in 
which, in 1780, were found the sarcophagi 
of many of the Scipios. 

The Columbaria, near the sepulchre 
of the Scipios, are exceedingly interesting. 
One, in the same yineyard with the sep* 
ulchre, is the resting-place of the ashes of 
numerous members of the family of Julius 
Cesar. 

Of the numerous piazzas of Rome, the 
modem representations of the forums of 
the ancient cit}”, the finest is the Piazza 
Xavona, the great market-place, occupy¬ 
ing the site of the Circus Agonalis, where 
St Agnes w'as beheaded, and where now 
the splendid church of St. Agnes stands, 
which was erected in memory of her. 
Wednesday is the market-day, and the pi¬ 
azza is well worth a visit on this day. 
The Piazza del Popolo, under the Pin- 
cian, contains the obelisk taken by Augus¬ 
tas from the Temple of the Sun at Heliop¬ 
olis, and raised in the Circus Maximus; 
and a church, S. Maria del Popolo, said to 
have been built to lay the ghost of Nero. 
There are in this church some fine paint¬ 
ings by Pinturicchio. The Piazza di 
Spaona is the centre of the Strangers’ 
Quarter, and will be better remembered for 
the models who sun themselves pleasant 


afternoons on the flight of steps leading 
from it up to the Piazza dx Trinita db 
Monti. At the head of those steps is tko 
church which contains the Descent from 
THE Cross by VoUerra. The house wliicli 
forms the angle between the Vias Gregori- 
ana and Sistina was inhabited by Claude^ 
the one opposite the steps by Poussin. 
The Piazza di Monte Cavallo, on the 
Quirinal, gives entrance to the Rospioli- 
osi Palace, where is the Aurora of Gui¬ 
do. The tw‘o colossal horses here arc 
stupidly styled the work of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, since there is nothing in them 
to entitle them to be considered Greek 
work. 

The Piazzas Barberina, delle Tar- 
TARUOHE, Trevi, and Navona contain 
fountains worthy of notice. There is a 
popular superstition that whoever drinks 
of the water of Trevi the night before leav¬ 
ing Rome will be sure to return. The 
Piazza Pasquino, near the Navona, con¬ 
tains the famous Pasquin, a fragment of 
Greek sculpture of the highest order of 
art, but badly mutilated. Hero are posted 
the political squibs of Rome 

basilicas and churches. 

St. Peter’s, the groat marvel of Chris¬ 
tian Rome, is built on or near the place 
where stood the Temple of Jupiter Yatica- 
nus, so called because it was the place 
where the ra/es, or augurs, made their au¬ 
guries from the victims sacriliced, and from 
which is derived the name borne by the pa¬ 
pal palace of the Vatican. The first struc¬ 
ture on this site was an oratory erected in 
A.D. 90 to indicate the place where St 
Peter was buried. Constantine the Great 
erected a basilica on the spot. The pres¬ 
ent structure was commenced by Julius II. 
about 1503, under the direction of Braman- 
ti; but the present form of the basilica is 
due more to Michael Angelo than to any 
other of the many architects employed on 
it. The front of the building was design¬ 
ed by Carlo Mademo, who made great and 
injurious alterations in the design of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, 

The colonnades around the piazza were 
designed by Bernini. They inclose a space 
787 feet in diameter, and are connected 
with the fa<^e by two galleries 296 feet 
in length. The fa 9 ade is 379 feet long and 
148j^ high, and contains five doors, which 
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admit us to the vestibule, or grand en¬ 
trance, which occupies the whole width 
of the church, 468 feet long, 66 high, and 
60 wide. 

Enter! its prandenr orenrhelms thee not; 
And why y it i-* not lessened: but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
lias grown colossal, and can only find 
A.fit abode wherein appoir enshrined 
Thy hopes of Immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, ns thou dost now 
lib Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by hb biw.** 

And who that does enter will fail to be im¬ 
pressed with the grandeur of the interior, 
with its statues, vestibules, and other beau¬ 
ties ? When in the interior w'e find among 
its attractions the nave, beautifully orna¬ 
mented, with its massive piers, arches, and 
fine pavement composed of marbles; its 
dome, which commands the admiration of 
all strangers; the baldichino, or canopy, 
covering the high altar, composed of 
bronze, from the designs of Bernini; the 
tribune, the gilding of which cost f100,000, 
decorated from the designs of Michael An¬ 
gelo, rich in ornaments, at the bottom of 
which is the bronze chair of St. Peter. The 
interior is 613 feet in length, the height 
of the nave 152^; the length of the tran¬ 
septs is 446^. The interior diameter of the 
dome is 139 feet, the exterior 195^; tho 
height from the pavement to tho base of 
the lantern is 405 feet, to the top of tho 
cross 448 feet 

Monumnitn. —^The ancient monuments of 
St. Peter’s are generally inferior to the 
other works of art contained in this edifice; 
there are some, however, quite remarka¬ 
ble, such as the mausoleum of Paul III., 
by Giuglielmo della Porta; monument of 
Urban VIII., principally from the design 
of Bernini; tomb of Alexander VIII., by 
Arrigo di San Martino; tomb of Alexan¬ 
der VII., last work of Bernini; tomb of 
Pius VII., executed by Thorwaldsen at 
the expense of Cardinal Gonsalvi; por¬ 
phyry sarcophagus, with alabaster drap¬ 
ing, and a medallion portrait of Maria 
Clementina Sobieska, wife of the Pretender 
James III.; monument of the Stuarts— 
celebrated work of Canova’s, In the north 
aisle of the church is the chapel, contain¬ 
ing the celebrated Picta, by Michael An¬ 
gelo, one of his finest works, executed at 
the age of 24; the group representing the 
Virgin with the body of the dead Savior on 
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her knees: on the girdle of the Virgin 
Michael Angelo has inscribed his name, an 
uncommon occurrence among his works. 
In the Capella dt‘Ha CoUtnna Santa is the 
monument of Christina, queen of Sweden, 
representing her abjuration of Protestant¬ 
ism in the Cathedral of Innsprnck, 1665. 
The chapel of the Holy Sacrament con¬ 
tains the tomb of Sixtus IV. in bronze; 
tomb of Gregory XIII.; also of Gregorj' 
XIV., who received but a miserable monu¬ 
mental offering to his memory. In the 
chapel of the Madonna dtl Soccorgo lies 
buried St. Gregorys Kazianzenus: tomb of 
Gregory XV.; also the splendid monu¬ 
ment of Gregory XVI. But the great 
feature here is the magnificent tomb of 
Clement XIII., by Canova, one of the few 
worthy specimens of sculpture in St. Pe¬ 
ter’s. It w'as commenced in the artist's 
80th year; he was employed on it eight 
years. It is by many considered hb mas¬ 
terpiece. In all of tho above-named chap¬ 
els are many specimens of fine frescoes, 
statues, altars, etc. 

The Sacristy, Chapel of the Confessional, 
tho Grotto Vaticano, and Grotto Nuovo, 
ore full of interest and history'. 

The ascent of the dome can only bo allow¬ 
ed by' obtaining an order from the direc¬ 
tor of the Fabbrica of St. Peter’s. Visitors 
arc not admitted after 11 o’clock. From 
this summit a correct idea, and, in fiict^the 
only correct one, may be obtained of the 
immense size of St. Peter’s, when, as we 
view persons passing along the pavement, 
we can scarcely realize them to be horoan 
beings, so diminutive are they in appear¬ 
ance. The cross is 16 feet in height, and 
the immense haU^ which is an interesting 
feature, is composed of copper plates eight 
feet in diameter, and capable o^ accommo¬ 
dating 16 persons. 

The subterranean church may be visited 
by gentlemen any forenoon (except on fes- 
tas) Ijetw een 9 and 11, but by' ladies only on 
Whitsunday, or by special permission ob¬ 
tained through the minister of your ns- 
tion, or by one of the regular agents cm- 
ploy’cd for this purpose, to be heard of at 
Pialc's library. For particular descrip¬ 
tions of this, as of other details of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, the traveler must consult the small¬ 
er guide-books, to bo purchased at a small 
price at Piale’s library. 

To ascend the dome (any day excepting 
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fe8ta<>, between the hours of 8 and 11 A.M.), 
•pply to the consul or minister. 

The ceremonies of St. Peter’s are the 
New Year’s Mass, at 10 A.M., January Ist, 
when the Pope is at the Vatican palace. 
Vespers in the Sistine, January 6th, 3 P.M. 
Epiphany, 6th, high mass at 10 A.M. 
18th, Chair of St. Peter’s. February 2d, 
Purification of the Virgin. Holy Week 
ceremonies commence with Palm Sunday; 
continue Wednesday with TENBBRiC in the 
Sistine Chapel and St. Peter’s (side chapel) 
at P.M. Thursday,* high mass in the 
Sistine at 10 A.M., and benediction from 
the balcony. Also the washing of the feet, 
and the dinner of the thirteen priests, who 
represent the twelve apostles, and another 
who appeared to Gregory the Great at a 
feet-washing, and is since represented. At 
4^, TEWEBRiK as on Wednesday. Friday, 
Texebr^ as before, and procession to the 
tomb of St. Peter. Easter Sunday, high 
mass at the Pope ofiiciating, with grand 
procession, and greater benediction at noon 
from the balcony in front. June 28th, the 
procession of Corpus Domini. 29th, high 
mass at 10 A.M. Christmas, grand mass 
at 10 A.M. Vespers are sung every day 
from 3 to 4^ P.M. in the side chapel. To 
obtain admission to the seats or privileged 
places either in the body of the church or 
in the Sistine at Holy Week and Christ¬ 
mas ceremonies, ladies must be in black 
dress with a black veil, and gentlemen in 
evening drees. 

The Lateran Basilica is built on the 
site of the house of the senator Plautius 
Lateranns, who was put to death by 
Kero for conspirac}*. Constantine gave 
the house to the Bishop of Rome, and 
founded this basilica in the fourth centu¬ 
ry, since when it has taken rank as the 
mother of all Christian churches. There 
is hut littlo left of the old church, a few 
columns only being seen in the nave. It 
in former times ranked higher than St. 
Peter’s. The popes are always crowned 
here, and for 1500 years it has retained its 
privileges. One of the first forms observed 
on the election of a new pope is the cere¬ 
mony of taking possession of the Lateran 
Basilica. The front, consisting of a mag¬ 
nificent colonnade, is very impressive. 
There are five entrances, the one in the 
centre having a bronze door, taken from 
the Temple of Peace in the Forum. The 


top of the facade is decorated with 15 stat¬ 
ues of our Savior and saints. In the ves¬ 
tibule, an ancient marble represents Con¬ 
stantine, from his baths on the Quirinal. 
The interior is divided into five aisles. 
The colossal statues of the twelve apostles 
fill up the pillars of the nave. This church 
comprises one of the finest cliapels in Rome, 
in the form of a Greek cross, with a cen¬ 
tral dome magnificently decorated with 
gilding, marbles, and pictures, bearing the 
title of the Corsini Chapel. A mosaic copy 
of Ghilio’s picture of S. Andrea Corsini 
adorns the altar. Among the tombs are 
those of Cardinal Neri, Corsini. and Clem¬ 
ent XII., which formerly stood under the 
portico of the Pantheon. The high altar, 
standing beneath a superb Gothic taberna¬ 
cle, is a remarkable specimen of the 14th 
century; within is a table of wood, upon 
which tradition says officiated St. Peter. 
In the left-hand transept is the altar of 
the Holy Sacrament, with its four gilt 
bronze columns, which are said to have 
belonged to the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, cast from the bronze rostra captured 
at the battle of Actium by Augustus. Near 
this is the Portico lAonino^ in which is a ta¬ 
ble of cedar wood, said to be that on which 
the Last Supper was eaten. The second 
chapel on the right was purchased by the 
Torlonias, and converted into a mausole¬ 
um. It was magnificently decorated in 
^Id and marble, said to have cost upward 
of $300,000. The chapel of the Massino 
family contains some good sepulchral mon¬ 
uments, etc. The principal ceremonies 
which occur in St. John Lateran are on 
the Saturday before Easter, on Ascension 
Day, and on the festival of St. John the 
Baptist The cloisters still retain their 
beauties, and from the rear of them may 
be obtained a fine view of the remains of 
the decorations of the old basilica. The 
Baptistery of S. Giovanni in Fonte is full 
of interest and art. Opposite the Lateran 
is the Scala Santa\ or stairs, supposed to 
have been those of Pilate’s hou4e up which 
Christ was led to be judged. 

Sta. Maria Maooiore, so called be¬ 
cause the largest of the numerous churches 
dedicated to St. Mary, was founded on the 
£)sqniline, A.D. 362, by Pope Liberius, 

, from whom it is called the Liberian Basil- 
. ica, and was erected to commemorate a ml- 
1 racoons fall of snow which took place in 
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the month of August, covering the space 
now occupied by the basilica. The inte¬ 
rior is the most beautiful of its kind in ex¬ 
istence ; the roof is elaborately carved, and 
gilded with superior gold brought to Spain 
from South America, presented by Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella to Alexander VI. Sis- 
tine Chapel^ or Jloly Sacrament, erected by 
Sixtus V., is rich in marbles and other 
decorations. In a small chapel underneath 
the high altar are preserved the boards of 
the manger in which the Savior laid after 
his birth: a solemn ceremony and prdces- 
sion on Christmas eve commemorates this 
subject: five boards of the manger com¬ 
pose the cradle in which the Savior was 
deposited at his nativity. An um of silver 
and ciy'stal inclose these relics; on the top 
is a figure of the child. The Cappella Pao^ 
Una, or Borghegiana, belonging to the Bor- 
ghese family, far surpasses the Sistine 
chapel in the richness of its decorations. 
Beneath the chapel are the sepulchral fam¬ 
ily vaul ts. The Princess Borghese and her | 
three children were the last that were de¬ 
posited there. The death of this princess 
was universally regretted, she being much 
beloved for her unbounded benevolence, 
virtues, and many good works. The cere¬ 
monies which take place in this basilica 
daring the year are of a very imposing 
nature. This church contains in its nave 
some mosaics interesting as being among 
the oldest examples of Christian art in ex¬ 
istence. They are certainly above a thou¬ 
sand years old. The interior of the church 
is exceedingly beautiful, and has recently 
been enriched by the tomb of Pius IX., 
who has chosen it as his place of sepulture. 
This tomb is decorated with the rarest and 
most beautiful marbles, and stones of great 
value, lapis-lazuli and malachite, and it 
probably surpasses in this way any thing 
else in existence. The Pauline chapel in 
this basilica contains the miraculous pic¬ 
ture of the Virgin and Child, attributed to 
St. Luke, and which Gregory the Great 
carried in procession to stop the plague in 
A.D. 590. In front of this church stands 
a column taken from the Basilica of Con¬ 
stantine, and which was dedicated to the 
Virgin A.D. 1613. 

The most gorgeous and costly of the ba¬ 
silicas is that of St. Paul without the 
WALLS, on the road to Ostia, and Ij^ miles 
beyond the gate St. Paul. It was com- 
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menced by Valentinian II. and Theodosios 
in A.D 388, on the site of an earlier on© 
by Constantine, over the Catacombs, where 
was buried Lucina, a noble Roman lady. 
It was restored in the 8th centuiy, but 
burned in the year 1823, leaving only the 
western facade, the tribune, with some in¬ 
teresting mosaics of the 13th century, and 
some columns, and a colonnade. It has 
been restored on the plan of the original 
building, and now stands the most gor¬ 
geous monument of Catholic devotion the 
world can show. Under its high altar lie 
the remains (according to the church au¬ 
thorities) of Sts. Peter and Paul. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than this editicc, 
with its magnificent nave and aisles, its 
roof so exquisitely carved, its granite col¬ 
umns, 80 in number, of the Corinthian or¬ 
der, etc. The high altar, standing under 
a splendid canopy, supported by 4 columns 
of white alabaster, which w'ero presented 
by Mehemet Ali, late Viceroy of Egypt, to 
Gregory XVI. In the centra of the trib¬ 
une, which is very clegan^ stands a rich¬ 
ly-decorated episcopal choir, composed of 
marble, and on either side one of four col¬ 
umns, saved from the ruins of the ancient 
basilica, of violet marble. The series of 
imaginar)'' portraits of the Popes were ex¬ 
ecuted at the mosaic establishment in the 
Vatican. At the extreme end of the trib¬ 
une a handsome bell-tower has been erect¬ 
ed. 

The cloister of the Benedictines adjoin¬ 
ing is a most interesting example of that 
kind of architecture of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 

The Basilica op St. Lorenzo, on the 

road to Tivoli, is of the early epoch of Chris¬ 
tian architecture, and contains some inter¬ 
esting fragments of antiquity, among which 
are some columns, probably from the Fdr- 
tico of Octavbu 

The most beautiful and complete of the 
churches of the Basilica order is St. Ag¬ 
nes outside the walls, a mile from the 
Porta Pia, on the Via Nomentana. It wts 
founded by Constantine, and still preserve* 
its antique form and character of ornament¬ 
ation. Close by it stands the Baptistery of 
S. Constanza, of the same period, and in 
which are some mosaics contemporary with 
the building. 

The Basilica op the SS. Apostou 
contains the remains of SS. Philip 
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James. Michael Angelo was buried here, 
but his body was afterward carried to h'lor- 
ence. In the portico is an interesting alto- 
relief of a Roman eagle with the laurel 
wreath. 

The Basilica of S. Cecilia, in the 
Trastevere, contains the exquisite statue, 
by Maderno, representing the body of the 
saint as it was found in the Catacombs where 
it was buried: it is of the 17th centurj'. 

S. Clemente is remarkable for the sub¬ 
terranean basilica which has recently been 
excavated beneath it, with its columns still 
standing, and frescoes perfect as when the 
church was buried. They are the earliest 
known examples of Christian painting, if 
we except those of the Catacombs, and 
probably date from the 8th century. The 
interior of the modem church contains 
tome exquisitely carved marble railings, 
and the two reading-desks of the early 
Christian churches, and some interesting 
frescoes by Masaccio. 

S. riETRO IN ViNCOLi, a basUicB, so 
called because it was built to preserve the 
chain with which Peter was ^und in Je¬ 
rusalem. It contains Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, and two other figures, also by him, 
are placed each side of this, the greatest of 
his works. 

Of the churches we shall only mention 
those of special interest historically or art¬ 
istically. 

S. Aoostino, near the Piazza Navona, 
contains the famous Madonna, on which 
gifts to the value of millions of scudi are 
bung, and to which the greatest miracu¬ 
lous power is attributed. In this church 
is the Isaiah of Raphael. 

S. Anoelo in PESci^miA, adjoining 
the fish-market, and near the Ghetto, is 
the church where Rienzi called the first 
mass meetings of the Romans to inaugu¬ 
rate his revolution, and where hq prepared 
himself by religious exercises for his work. 

S. Maria in Ara C<bli contains the 
miraculous bambino, or image of the in¬ 
fant Christ, for which a most curious festi¬ 
val is made on Christmas and the succeed¬ 
ing days. The exhibition of the Bambino 
at sunset to the crowd of its adorers in the 
piazza is one of the most striking of the 
Roman spectacles. 

The Church of the Cappucini, on the 
Piazza Barberini, contains Guido’s ** Mi¬ 
chael,” Gherardo della Notte’s Christ 
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mocked,” and some other pictures of inter¬ 
est; also the famous Capuchin Cemetery, 
one of the most curious, and, at the same 
time, tasteless objects of curiosity to be 
seen. The vaults are decorated with or¬ 
naments of human bones, and skeletons 
lie on couches of bones covered by cano¬ 
pies of like material. 

S. Lorenzo in Lucina, in the Piazza 
of that name, contains the tomb of Pous¬ 
sin. S. Luigi de Francesi contains some 
fine pictures of Domenichiiio. 

S. Maria in Loreto, a copy of the 
house of the Virgin brought by angels to 
Loreto, has one of the most tasteful and 
unaffected modem statues in Rome, the 
S. Susanna, by Fiammingo, and a picture 
of great interest by Perugino. 

S. Maria sopra Minerva, built on the 
mins of a temple of Minerva, contains Mi¬ 
chael Angelo’s “Christ,” some pictures by 
Fra Angelico and Filippino Lippi, with a 
crucifix by Giotto, and the tomb of Fra 
Angelico. 

In S. Maria della Pace, near the Pi¬ 
azza Navona, are the four Sibyls of Ra¬ 
phael. S. Maria in Via Lata is supposed 
to be built on the spot where St. Paul was 
lodged with the centurion. 

S. Martino de Monti is adorned by 
some excellent landscape frescoes by Gas- 
par Poussin, and some figures by Nicolo. 

S. Onofrio, on the Janiculum, is hal¬ 
lowed by being the resting-place of Tasso, 
who passed the last years of his life in the 
convent adjoining. There are pictures by 
Da Vinci, Pinturicchio, Perugino, Anni- 
bal Caracci, and Domenichino. The view 
of Rome from here is fine. 

S. Prassedb contains some mosaics of 
the 9th century, illustrated in Kugler. 

S. Pudentiana, near the S. M. Mag- 
giore, is supposed to be the first of Chris¬ 
tian churches, and to occupy the house of 
the senator Pudens,which was the first res¬ 
idence of Peter in Rome. 

S. Stefano Rotondo is an interesting 
building, and probably a pagan structure, 
converted into a church in the earliest days 
of Christianity. 

A fuller account of the churches, for 
those who wish to visit them all and thor¬ 
oughly, will bo found in the little ^ide- 
book already mentioned. We have indi¬ 
cated the best worth seeing by those whose 
time is limited. 
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GALLEUIKS. 

VATICAN. 

Tho Vatican is the Capitol of modem 
Home, and its gallery of sculpture the most 
complete and valuable in existence. It is 
three stories high, and comprises an infi¬ 
nite number of saloons, galleries, corridors, 
chapels, a library of 100,000 volumes, a 
museum which is immense, 20 courts, 8 
grand stairways, and 200 small ones. The 
historian Bonanni pretends that there arc 
13,000 chambers in the different buildings; 
5000, perhaps, would come nearer the truth. 
It is far superior to any in the world in 
history, being the most ancient, and de¬ 
cidedly the most celebrated of all the pa¬ 
pal palaces, composed of a moss of build¬ 
ings erected by many different popes, cov¬ 
ering a space 1200 feet in length and 1000 
in breadth. It is the winter residence of 
the Pope. 

The entrance to tho Vatican is by tho 
colonnade to the right pf St. Peter’s, up tho 
royal staircase, past the equestrian statue 
of Constantine the Great, to the Sistine 
Chapel. It is absolutely necessary, how¬ 
ever, the first time one visits the Vatican, 
to take a valet de place, and note w'cll the 
different turnings and dbors whore it is 
necessary to ring or knock to gain admit¬ 
tance, else one is certain to get bewilder¬ 
ed. The Scala Regia, or grand staircase, 
leads to the 8ala Regia, used as a hall of 
audience for the embassadors. This hall 
is finely decorated with stucco ornaments, 
and' covered with frescoes illustrating 
events in the history of the popes. The 
Cairpdla Sistina, or Sistine Chapel, which 
opens from this hall, is generally closed, 
but by knocking at the door it will be 
opened by the custodian, who will expect 
three or four pauls’ fee for a party. Thb 
chapel was named after Pope Sixtus IV., 
who bnilt it in 1472, is 134 feet in length, 
and 4ri in width. The frescoes are very 
fine, being executed by many eminent art¬ 
ists, who were employed by the Pope to 
decorate the chapel. 'The roof, commenced 
in 1508, after Michael Angelo’s return to 
Home, was completed in 1512. The sub¬ 
jects are principally taken from tho Old 
Testament, and are carried out with grand¬ 
eur and sublime majesty. The Tenebrae 
and Miserere of Allegri are sung in this 
chapel during Holy Week by the papal 
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choir. Opposite the entrance are the great 
frescoes of the Last J udgment, CO feet in 
height and 30 feet broad. At the request 
of Clement VII., this great work was de¬ 
signed and executed by Michael Angelo 
when in his sixtieth year. 

Tho Cappella Paolina is remarkable for 
containing two celebrated frescoes by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo. 

Passing to the right, under the cclon- 
nado to the court of San Damaso, and as¬ 
cending the stairway, we arrive at the 
Logie of Raphael, which are divided into 
13 arcades: these are painted after d^gns 
by Raphael. 

From the Logos you enter the Stdiae,ot 
Chambers of Raphael, which are four in 
number: here an extra fee is expected. 
The first room entered is called the SeJa 
of Constantine. Tho whole was designed 
by Raphael, but his untimely death put a 
stop to the work. Raphael had commenced 
to paint it in oil: it was finished, however, 
by his pupil, Giulio Romano, in fresco. It 
is thought that Raphael finished the two 
splendid figures of Justice and Mensuetu- 
do on each side of tho great picture The 
defeat of MaxerUius bg Constantine, one of 
the largest historical pictures ever painted. 
The other subjects are The Cross appearing 
to Constantine, by Giulio Romano^notko 
the grotesque figure of a fool celebrated at 
tho court of Clement VII.)—tho Baptism 
of Constantine by St. Sylvester, and tlio Do- 
natioth of Rome to the Popes; the first paint¬ 
ed by Frank Penni, and the last by Raphael 
da Colic. The ceiling of this room was 
painted by Lauretti. 

The next room is the Sola of Ifeliodorus. 
The first picture represents Heliodorus, the 
Syrian general, chased from the Temple 
(which he went to rob) by two angels and 
the celestial horseman of tho Maccabees. 
Raphael designed this picture in allusion 
to the militaiy’ success of Julius 11., who 
had said, “It is neccssarj^ to throw tho 
keys of St. Peter into the Tiber, and take 
the sword of St. Paul to deliver the coun* 
try of tho barbarians.*’. This composition 
is considered the most animated of any of 
Raphael’s productions. Next, the Mira¬ 
cle of Bolama, the legend of an incredulous 
priest convinced by tho sight of the bleed¬ 
ing wafer. In tho foreground is a woman 
on her knees: this is the first nppearanw 
of tho Fornarina in any of Raphacl’a 
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Some. 

wks. St. Leo T, preventinfj A iHlaa cn- I 
imnce into Rame^ and the Deliverance of St. \ 
Pettr, in allusion to the deliverance of Leo 
X.. M ho was mode prisoner at the battle 
of Ilivcnna. 

The next room entered is the Camera del¬ 
la Segnatura^ or School of A thena. The syb- 
jects illustrated are Theology, Philosophy, 
roetr}% and Jurisprudence. The allegor¬ 
ical figures on the ceiling represent these 
different subjects. The first subject is the 
Dispute on the Holy Sacraments. Heaven 
and earth are here united. God, angels, 
the saints, and doctors of the Church as¬ 
semble to consecrate the institution of the 
Eucharist: nearly all of the figures are 
portraits. In the background may be seen 
Itaphael and his master Perugino; on the 
right may be seen Dante crowned with 
laurels. Notice on the same side Savona¬ 
rola in a black cowl. Raphael had to ob¬ 
tain permission from Julius II. to place 
Savonarola in the composition, ho having 
been burned as a heretic by Alexander VI, 
Next is Poetry^ a representation of Mount 
Parnassus, Apollo on a seat surrounded 
by the Muses. Here may be seen, on the 
right, Homer, Vir.;!!, and Dante. Sappho 
addressing Petrarch, Ovid, and others, 
while Pindar and Horace are in earnest 
conversation. Philosophy^ or the School of 
Athens, one of Raphael’s finest works. 
Here is a representation of a temple, of 
beautiful architecture, in which are fifty- 
two philosophers of ancient times. In the 
centre, on a flight of steps, stand Plato 
and Aristotle in argument. On the right 
notice Archimedes tracing lines on the 
door. On the left is Pythagoras writing 
on his knee; behind him is a fine figure in 
a white cloak: this is Francesco Maria 
dell.a Rovere, duke of Urbino, a great 
friend of Raphael's. Notice on the steps 
the half-naked figure of Diogenes. The 
figures with the globes are Ptolemy and 
Zoroaster, who are holding conversation 
with Raphael and Perugino. Jnrispru- 
‘^ence Is represented over and on either 
*ide of the w indow by the allegorical fig¬ 
ures of Prudence, Temperance, and Forti¬ 
tude. 

The next and last room is the Stanza 
f the Jncendio del' Borgo^ designed by Ra¬ 
phael, and finished by his pupils. The 
ceiling was painted by Perugino. The 
Pope wished it rep.iinted by Raphael, but. 


out of affection for his master, he refused 
to efface his work. The principal paint¬ 
ing in this room is the destruction of that 
portion of Rome called the Burgus, and os 
the fire approached the Vatican it was ar¬ 
rested by the Pope by his making the sign 
of the cross. The other paintings are tl e 
Justificaiion of Leo III. before Charlemayr.e^ 
the Coronation of Charlemagne by Leo HI.. 
and the Victory of Leo 1V. over the Sw a- 
cens. 

The Stanze^ the same as the Museum, is' 
open to the public on Mondays from 12 to 
3, except on holidays; at other times a 
small fee, say one franc for a party, will 
gain admittance. 

On the same floor with the Stanzo is the 
Pinacotheca. or Picture-gallei'y. which con¬ 
tains but very few pictures, yet they arc 
more precious than any in the world. 

RtMin 2cf: Raphael—three beautiful lit¬ 
tle gems, the Annunciation, the Adoration 
of tho Three Kings, and the Presentation 
in the Temple. Murillo—Return of tho 
Prodigal Son; Marriage of St. Catharino 
of Alexandria w’ith the infant Christ. 
Raphael —the three Theological Virtues, 
Faith, Hope, Charity. 

The thinl room contains the three 
great gems of the gallery, viz., Raphael’s 
Transfguration. his Madonna da FoHgno. 
and Diftnenichitio's Communion of St. Je¬ 
rome. 

The Transfiguration was tho last and 
greatest painting of tho immortal master, 
painted for tho Cathedral of Narbonne by 
order of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, after¬ 
ward Clement VII. For many years the 
picture was preserved in the church of St. 
Pietro in Montorio, from which the French 
had it, removed to Paris. In 1815, on its 
return, it was placed in the Vatican. The 
idea throughout the piece seems to express 
the miseries of human life, and lead those 
who are afflicted to look to Heaven for com¬ 
fort and relief. The upper portion of tho 
composition represent.s Mount Tabor; on 
the ground the three apostles are lying, af¬ 
fected by the supernatural light W’hich pro¬ 
ceeds from tho divinity of Chri.st, who, ac¬ 
companied by Moses and Elijah, is floating 
in the air. On one side are nine apostles; 
a multitude of people on the other, bring¬ 
ing to them a demoniac boy whoso limbs 
are dreadfully convulsed, which produces 
! on every countenance an expression of ter* 
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ror. Two of the apostles point toward 
heaven. The figures on the Mount of the 
two prophets and the three disciples arc 
magnificently executed, while the figure 
of the Savior is of surpassing loveliness. 
Before Raphael had finished the painting, 
he was himself called away to the land of 
the blessed, to behold in reality the spirit¬ 
ual beings which inspiration had led him to 
portray in such a lovely manner. He was 
but 37; and while his body laid in state, 
his last work was suspended over the 
couch, and was carried before him at his 
funeral while yet the last traces of his 
master-hand were wet upon the canvas. 

“ And wlien all licheld 

Him where he lay, how changed from yester¬ 
day ■— 

Him in that hour cut oflf, and at lila head 
llis IttHt great work; when, entering in, they 
look'd 

Xow on the dead, then on that masterpiece: 

Now on hia face, lifeleaa and colorleaa. 

Then on those forma divine that lived and 
breathed, 

And would live on for ages—all were moved. 
And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamenta¬ 
tions.” 

The Madonna da Foligno is also veiy cel¬ 
ebrated. It was painted for Sigismond 
Conti in 1512. It made the journey to 
Paris, and while there was transferred from 
the wootl to canvas. 

The, Communion of St. Jerome^ by Do- 
mciiichino, the acknowledged masterpiece 
of that artist, and universally considered, 
after the Transfiguration of Raphael, the 
first painting in the world. It was orig¬ 
inally painted for the church of Ara Cocli 
at Rome, but the monks quarreled with 
Domenichino, and paid him but sixty dol¬ 
lars, placing the picture out of sight. They 
afterward commissioned Poussin to paint 
them a picture, and gave him the “ Com¬ 
munion” for old canvas; but he not only 
insisted that It should be placed above the 
high altar, but declared to the world that 
it, the Transfiguration of Raphael, and the 
Descent from the Cross of Daniel de Vol- 
terre, were the three chefs-d’oeuvres in 
painting. ('I ho Descent from the Cross 
is in the Santa Trinit A de Monti.) 

Room 4/A; Titian—the Madonna and 
Child surrounded by angels; underneath 
are various saints. Raphael—Coronation 
©f the Virgin; one of liis earliest works. 
Sassoferrato—the Virgin and Child. Room 
bUi: Paolo Veronese — St. Helena, the 
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mother of Constantine, with the Vision of 
the Holy Cross. Guido — the Madonna 
and Child in Glory, with St. Jerome and 
St. Thomas. Correggio—Christ sitting on 
a rainbow surrounded by angels. 

The Museum and Library are on the 
first floor of the principal building; the 
last surrounds the Court of Bel videre. The 
entrance is near the extremity of the Gab 
leric Lapidaria. It may be visited every 
day, except Monday, on paying a small fee. 
It comprises upward of 80,000 printed 
1)ooks and about 35,000 MSS. It is veiy 
deficient in works of modern literature, bat 
its ecclesiastical MSS. far exceeds any oth¬ 
er in Europe. Among the MSS. is the 
celebrated Codex Vaticanus, or Bible of 
the end of the 4th, or beginning of the 5th 
century, in Greek. The Cicero de Repob- 
lica, considered the oldest Latin ^IS. in ex¬ 
istence. The Menologia Grieca, or Greek 
Calendar of the 10th century. The Homi¬ 
lies of St. Gregory Nazianzen of the year 
1063, and the four Gospels of the year 1128. 
Large Hebrew Bible from the library of 
the Duke of Urbino, for which an offiw of 
its weight in gold was made by the Jews 
of Venice. A Greek version of the Acts 
of the Apostles, written in gold, and pro- 
sented by Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, to 
Innocent VIII. The Commentaries on the 

New Testament. The Breviary of Mat¬ 
thias Corvinus. . The parchment scroll of 
a Greek MS. of the 8th century, S2 feet 
long, with miniatures of the history of 
Joshua. Dedication copy of the Assertio 
septem Sacramentorum adversus Marti- 
num Luthcrum, i»y Heniy* VIII. Le^R 
from Henry VIII. to Anna Boleyn, 17in 
number, of which 8 arc in Engli^ and 9 
in French. 

In the library are some magnificent 
vases of malachite, presented fey the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, and a fine one of Oriental 
alabaster, made in Rome from a block p*^ 
sented by the Pasha of Egj'pt. A beauti¬ 
ful basin in Aberdeen granite, presented by 
the Duke of Northumberland to Cardinal 
Antonelli, and presented by him to the li¬ 
brary. A large vase presented hf 
present Emperor of the French to Pius IX. 
on the occasion of the baptism of the heir 
to the imperial throne: it is of Sevre? 
porcelain, covered with Christian emhlems. 

The Museo Chiaramonfi was founded Ij 
Pius VII., whose family name it bears. B 
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was arranged by Canova, and inclades 700 
examples. 

We first enter the Corridors of hiscrip- 
231 yards in length, occupied by an¬ 
cient sepnlchral monuments and inscrip¬ 
tions, rearranged by Pius VII. On the 
right are the Pagan inscriptions, and on 
the left those of early Christian days. The 
collection consists of 3000 specimens; they 
are frequentl}’^ very touching. Each in¬ 
scription is accompanied by a symbolical 
representation. 

Muaeo Chiaramontiy arranged by Canowa, 
contains a very large number of specimens 
of ancient sculpture: a sarcophagus of C. 
J. Evhodus, and of his wife Metilia Acte, 
priestess of Cy bele, found at Ostia; sitting 
statue of Tiberias; bust of the young Au¬ 
gustus, found at Ostia by Mr. Fagan, the 
British consul, in the beginning of the 
present century, representing the emperor 
at the age of 14 (most beautifully exe¬ 
cuted, and so attractive that the celebrated 
modem sculptors dwell with the greatest 
admiration upon its remarkable beauty); 
sitting statue of Tiberius, found at Piperao 
—remarkable of its kind; Sabina, wife of 
Hadrian, as Venus, familiar from the de¬ 
scription of Visconti; a graceful statue of 
Mercury, found near the Monte di Pietk; 
a bas-relief representing Bacchus riding 
on a Tiger; the Virgin Tntia, whose chas¬ 
tity was proved by her carrying water 
from the Tiber to the Temple of Vesta in 
a sieve. 

The Braccto Nuovo, — This part of the 
Museum was commenced by Pius VII. in 
1317. The hall is 261 feet long, and is 
well lighted from the roof. 

Statues and Rusts.—Silenus nursing the 
infant Bacchus; bust of Claudius; statue 
of Titus; statue of a Faun playing on a 
Flute; bust of Trajan; statue of Diana be¬ 
holding with terror the dead Endymion; 
statue of Demosthenes, found near the vil¬ 
la Aldobrandini; Athlete, found in the 
Vicolo delle Polina, in the Trastevere, in 
1349, near where the Bronze Horse in the 
Capitoline Museum was discovered; bust 
of the young Marcus Aurelius; the Emper¬ 
or Gordian the Elder; statue of the Fight¬ 
ing Amazon; statue of Diana, found at 
the Villa Adriana, bust of Lucius Anto¬ 
nias, lirother of 3Iarc Antony; the Venus 
Anadyomene ; a beautiful and finely pre- 
■erved statue, found at Ostia, of Fortune, 


wearing a veil over the back of the head 
as an indication of her mysterious origin; 
the Minerva Medica, of Parian marble, one 
of the finest statues in Rome, beautifully 
draped. One of the grandest figures in the 
Vatican is the colossal group of the Nile; 
antique copy of the Faun of Praxiteles, 
which furnished the suggestion for Haw¬ 
thorne's exquisite story; splendid statue 
of Mercury, recognized by Canova in the 
garden of the Quirinal, where it formerly 
stood, and by him removed to the Vatican. 

Museo Pio Clementino derives its name 
from Pius VI. and Clement XIV., the meat 
magnificent museum of ancient sculpture 
in the world. The Torso Belvidere, sculp¬ 
tured by Apollonius, has commanded the 
admiration of the most renowned sculptors 
of modern times. The sarcophagus of L. 
Scipio Barbatus, a celebrated relic of re¬ 
publican Rome: the Latin inscription is de¬ 
cidedly the most ancient which has been 
handed down to us. 2000 years after the 
death of Scipio Barbatus the sarcoph¬ 
agus was opened and the skeleton found 
perfect, with a ring on one of the fingers: 
Hie ring was taken to England, where it 
was preserved in the collection of the Earl 
of Beverly. The bones were removed to 
Padua in 1781. 

Motunda or Circular Hall .—In the cen¬ 
tre is a grand basin in porphyr>% 40 feet in 
circumference, found in the Baths of Dio¬ 
cletian; statue of Nerva; statue of a fe¬ 
male draped and restored as Ceres; Clau¬ 
dius crowned with oak-leaves. A most 
beautiful view may be had of Rome from 
this part of the Vatican, which generally 
goes by the name of Belvidere, 

Next wo enter the Chamber of Mdeager^ 
so called from the celebrated statue of Me¬ 
leager with the boar’s head and dog. 

Next we enter the Court of Belvidere, 
This court, built in an octagon form by 
Brammante, is surrounded by a portico 
supported by 16 granite columns. In the 
four cabinets are the four chefs-d’oeuvre of 
the Vatican. The first cabinet contains the 
Perseus, and the Creugas and Damoxenus 
by Canova; the second, the Belvidere An- 
tinous;'^e third the Laocoon, which Pliny 
j saj’s “ is a work exceeding all that the arts 
of painting and sculpture have ever pro¬ 
duced." 

“ Or, turning to the Vatican, go »ee 

Laocoon's torture dignifying pain— 
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A father's love and mortal's agony 

With an immortal’a patience blending: vain 

The struggle; vain against the coiling strain. 

And gripe, and deepeitjng of the dragon’s 
grasp. 

The old man’s clench; the long envenomed 
chain 

Rivets the living links—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and Btitii-s gasp on gasp." 

At the time of its discover^’, the excite¬ 
ment produced by the event was described 
in a curious letter written by CsBsar Tri- 
vulzio to his brother Pomponio, July 1st, 
1506. Michael Angelo was then in Rome, 
and pronounced it the wonder of art. Ac¬ 
cording to a vote of the Senate, the whole 
group was carved out of a single block by 
Agesandcr, Polydorus, and Athenagoras, 
sculptors of the highest class, and natives 
of Rho<le8. 

The fourth cabinet contains the Apollo 
Relvidere, found at Antium at the end of 
the 15th century. 

Or view the loitl of the unerring bow. 

The god of life, and poeeiy, atid light— 

The sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath Just been gaot —the arrow 
bright, 

With an immortal’s vengeance; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty Hash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity.” 

Before entering into the Hall of Animals 
notice the two splendid sarcophagi from 
the Baths of Caracalla. The Hall of Am- 
maU is divided into two parts by a vesti¬ 
bule which leads from the octagonal court 
to the Hall of the Muses. It is paved in 
antique mosaics. Both rooms contain many 
exquisite gems. 

GaUery of Statues, —Half figure in Pa¬ 
rian marble, supposed to be the Cupid of 
Praxiteles, call^ the Genius of the Vati¬ 
can. The Amazon is one of the finest 
statues in the collection. The celebrated 
statue of Ariadne, formerly called Cleo¬ 
patra, from the resemblance which the 
bracelet bears to a serpent; a statue of 
Lucius V'erus. In the centre of the hall 
is a large bust, discovered near the church 
of Santi Apostoli at Rome, composed of 
beautiful Oriental alabaster. Hall of the 
Busts^ Cabinet of the Masks^ and IhiU of the 
Muses^ will all be found to contain many 
interesting works. 

Hall of the Greek Cross^ with beautiful 
modem dooiw’ays ornamented by colossal 
Egyptian statues found in Hadrian’s villa. 
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The principal objects of attraction in this 
hall are the two sarcophagi of immense 
size—in fact, the largest ever made of red 
Egyptian porphyrj'. One of them is the 
sarcophagus of Constantia, daughter of 
Constantine, who died A.D. 354; the other 
is of the Empress Helena. 

Hall of the Biga, deriving its name from 
the ancient chariot on two wheels, in white 
marble, which stands in the centre of it: 
statue of Alcibiades, with his foot resting 
on a helmet; bearded Bacchus, or Sarda- 
napalus; the Discobolus of Myron, found 
at the Villa Adriana. 

Tlic Etruscan Museum^ open every day, 
except Monday, ftxrai 10 till 2, by apply¬ 
ing to the cust^e at the entrance of the 
Museo Chiaramonti. The Egyptian Mu¬ 
seum will also be found very interesting. 

The Later AN Museum is opened by a 
fee to each of the two custodes. It con¬ 
tains an antique and a Christian gallery, 
and a few pictures, with a series of terra¬ 
cotta busts of North American Indians by 
a German artist, who modeled them from 
life. 

The Quirinal Palace may be seen by 
order, to be obtained from the consul. It 
contains in the apartments some fine pic¬ 
tures. 

privatb palaces. 

There are no less than 75 of these palace, 
which constitute one of the characteristic 
features of Rome, and of which an attempt 
at description would be unsatisfactory. 

Palazzo Borghese, —The gallery of this 
palace, containing over 800 paintings, and 
some of them the richest in Rome, is open 
every day, Satnrdays and Mondays ex¬ 
cepted, from 9 until 3. It is situated in 
the Piazza of the same name. The paint¬ 
ings are arranged in 12 different rooms, in 
each of which are catalogues for the use of 
visitors, 

Raphael—the Entombment of Christ, 
painted in the artist’s 24th year; Cesar 
Borgia; portrait of Raphael himself in his 
youth; Julius 11. Leonardo da >nnci—the 
Savior. Titian—Sacred and Profane Love; 
the Three Graces; Samson; Holy Family 
with St. John. Paul Veronese—St. An¬ 
tony preaching to the Fishes; St. John 
preaching in the Desert, Domenichino— 
Chase of Diana; the Cnmaean Sibyl. An¬ 
drea del Sarto—Holy Family; Venus and 
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Capid; the Magdalen. Magnificent works 
of many otl^er celebrated artists are here 
displayed. 

Palazzo ColonnOj at one time the resi¬ 
dence of Jnlios II., and afterward of San 
Carlo when Cardinal Borromeo. A por¬ 
tion of the state apartments now form the 
residence of the French embassador. The 
picture-gallery, at one time the most cel¬ 
ebrated in Rome, still contains some fine 
works, and is open every day except holi¬ 
days. 

PalazK Corsim^ in the 17th century the 
residence of Christine, queen of Sweden, 
who died in it in the year 1689. A noble 
doable staircase leads to the gallery, which 
is open every day except Sunday from 10 
until 2. The Cornni library, open every 
day except on festivals for thi^ hours 
«ch day. There are 60,000 printed books 
and 1300 MSS. 

Palazzo Doria-PamjUi, in the Corso. 
The most magnificent of all the Roman 
palaces; rich in works of art. Gallery 
open on Tuesdays and Fridays; contains 
about 800 pictures. Catalogues are printed 
for visitors. Raphael—portraits of Baldo 
and Bartolo. Titian—Sacrifice of Isaac; 
portrait of Titian’s wife. Leonardo da Vin¬ 
ci—a lovely portrait of Joanna II. of Ara¬ 
gon, queen of Naples. Claude—Mercury 
atealing the Cattle of Apollo; the cele¬ 
brated Molivo; flight into Egypt. Guer- 
cino—the Prodigal Son; Endymion ; St. 
Agnes. Annibal Caracci — the Assump¬ 
tion; Flight into Egypt; the Nativity; 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Entomb¬ 
ment of our Savior. These paintings are 
among the finest of the collection, although 
there are many others by the first artists. 
The Sdarra Gallery is open on Saturdays, 
and contains a few excellent pictures. 

Palazzo F(tme$e .—The architecture of 
this palace is by far the finest in Rome. It 
ia the property of the King of Naples, by 
^hoee family it was inherited as the de¬ 
scendants of Elizabeth Famese. This pal¬ 
ace contains the frescoes of An. Caracci. 

Palazzo Famesina, formerly the proper¬ 
ty of the King of Naples. It acquired 
great celebrity during the reign of Leo X. 
as the residence of Agostino Chigi. He 
gave an entertainment here in 1518 to Leo 
X., the cardinals and embassadors, which 
^ the most costly banquet of the times; 
«ome idea may be formed of the expense 


when it is related that three fish which 
wefte served up amounted to 250 crowns. 

Of the numerous other palaces, one of 
the most remarkable is the Palazzo Barbe- 
rini. It is extensive, has a magnificent 
staircase, one of the finest in Rome; also 
an interesting library, celebrated for its 
MSS., which amount to 7000, collected 
principally by Cardinal Francesco Barbe- 
rini, nephew of Urban VIII. It is open 
to the public on Thursdays from 9 till 2; 
contains among its most interesting works 
letters and papers of Galileo, Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, Ben^etto Castelli, Bembo, Della 
Casa, and the ofiScial reports on the state 
of Catholicism in England during the reiz^n 
of Charles I., addressed to Urban VIII.; 
copy of the Bible in a Samaritan charac¬ 
ter ; several MSS. of Dante; a Greek MS. 
of the Liturgies of St. Basil of the 7th or 
8th century. There are 60,000 printed 
books, containing autograph notes of cele¬ 
brated personages. Among the pictures 
is the famous portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 

Pctlazzo Spada is also celebrated, pos¬ 
sessing as it does the statue of Pompey, 
which is its chief treasure. This figure, 
11 feet high, composed of Greek marble, 
has been regarded for about 3000 years as 
the identical statue which stood in the 
Curia of Pompey, at whose base “ great 
Caesar fell.” 

And thou, dread statue I yet existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty— 

Thou who beiicUlest, ’ mid the assassin's d!n, 
At thy bathed bise the bloody Ctesar lie: 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 

An offering to tliine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis S did he die. 
And tlioti, too, peiish Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a 
scene?” 

Palaaso Rospiglioai. —This palace was for 
many years the residence of the French 
embassadors; it then passed into the hands 
of the Rospigliosi family. It was origin¬ 
ally erected by Cardinal Scipio Borghese 
on the site of the Thermae of Constantine. 
On the ceiling of one of the galleries be¬ 
longing to this palace is the celebrated 
fresco of Guido, considered his master¬ 
piece, and alluded to by Byron in his Don 
Juan, which he says 

“Alone 

Is worth a tour to Rome.” 

I The chief ambition of Guido was to 
express his feelings in his paintings; to 
i “hold the mirror up to nature” in truth, 
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it would seem; for, when composing his 
“Crucilixion,” now at Bologna, so anxious 
was he to transfer to canvas the unmis- 
takalile expression of dying agony, that 
in a frenzied moment he seized a knife, 
and plunged it into the heart of a helpless 
victim who was bound to the cross to rep¬ 
resent the dying Savior. Guido was fur¬ 
nished with the agonizing expression that 
he so much wished for, completed his pic¬ 
ture, and fled the same night, when con¬ 
sciousness w’as restored, and ho discovered 
that he had really murdered a fellow-be¬ 
ing. In about three days after this occur¬ 
rence he was missed, and Ids studio was 
broken open; the corpse was found in a 
state of decomposition, still bound to the 
cross; there, too, was the painting, testify¬ 
ing most truthfully to the sickening crime. 
After years of exile Guido was allowed to 
return to Rome and resume his art, for the 
loss of myriads of models could bo better 
endured than the talents of such an artist, 
“ of whose death Canova said that heaven 
gained at the expense of earth.** This gal¬ 
lery is open Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

The gallery of the Academy op St. 
Luke is one of the l>est collections, though 
small, and contains a most interesting land¬ 
scape by Titian; also one of Claude’s chef- 
d’oeuvres, A Sea-port. 

Manufactory of M(waic9 .—^Visitors can 
lie admitted daily by an order, which can 
be procured through their bankers. Ev¬ 
ery one who has been interested in the mo¬ 
saics of St. Peter’s would probably be 
pleased in witnessing the manufacturing 
of them before leaving the Vatican. The 
nunil>cr of enamels of different colors em¬ 
ployed in these works amounts to 10,000.' 

The Gardens of the Vatican are open 
daily, and will be found quite interesting. 

Bemkers. —Messrs. Maquay, Hooker, & 
Co., No. 20 Piazza di Spagna, American 
bankers. The members of this house are 
exceedingly accommodating in giving to 
their customers any information that may 
be required, and in procuring for them per¬ 
mits to the different places of interest. 
They have houses also in Florence, Leg¬ 
horn, and Lucca. 

The manvfactwres of Rome are by no 
means extensive; quite a number of bands 
are employed in manufacturing mosaics 
and jewelry of various kinds. There are 
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many Charitable InsUtutions, all of which 
seeni to be well patronized. , 

VILLAS. 

Rome has numerous villas, both within 
and without its walls, built chiefly by 
wealthy cardinals, who have spared no ex¬ 
pense in adorning them in the most mag- 
nifleent st^de. 

Among those most worthy of partienUr 
notice is the Villa Albani, built in the mid¬ 
dle of the last century' by Cardinal Ales¬ 
sandro Albani, from a design of his own. 
It is rich in works of art, possessing the 
third best collection next to the Botanical 
Museum and the Capitol. It has charm¬ 
ing grounds, laid out with perfect taste. 
The most important specimens of art are 
to be found in the Casino and Coffee* 
house. Among the statues remarkable 
are those of Julius Cscsar, Agrippina, Au¬ 
gustus, and Faustina. Busts of Alexander 
the Great, Sdpio Africanus, Hannibal, Ho¬ 
mer, and Epicurus. Bas-reliefs of Antoni¬ 
ns crowned with the lotus-flower, Dic^nes 
in a large jar receiving Alexander. The 
bronze Apollo Sanrocthonos, suppo^ to 
be the original by Praxiteles. Visitors 
are admitted into the vUla on Tuesdays 
by an order obtained through the consul 
or banker. 

Villa Boryhese ,—Open to the public ev¬ 
ery day at 12 o’clock, and the Casino on 
Saturdays after 3 P.M. during the summer 
months, and from 12 until 4 o’clock in win¬ 
ter. This is one of the favorite resorts of 
the Roman citizens in summer; the gar¬ 
dens are laid out with great taste. The 
Casino, formerly used as a summer resi¬ 
dence, has now been converted into a mu¬ 
seum of statuary'. The statue of the Prin¬ 
cess Paulina Borghese, sister of the first 
Napoleon, by' Canova, who has represent¬ 
ed her as the Venus Victrix, is one d the 
finest specimens in the collection. On 
each floor catalogues may be obtmned bj 
applying to the custode. In the upper 
portion of the grounds was situated the 
Villa Olgiata, or Casino Raphael, deewated 
in frescoes, medallions, and arabesques, 
with all the delicate fancy and beauty of 
design at all times di8]day^ by this aitUt. 
In another portion of the park is the fiM- 
simile of a small Roman temple dedicated 
to Faustina. 

ViUa Ludovid —can be seen on Thure* 
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days in the winter and spring, when not 
inhabited by the family, by application for 
an order from them. The grounds are ex¬ 
tensive, and laid out most tastefully with 
fine drives and beautiful shrubbery—^box, 
evergreen oaks, and cj-press are in great 
perfection, and near the entrance are spec¬ 
imens of the Platanus Orientalis, about the 
largest of the species now existing. The 
villa was built by the nephew of Pope 
Gregory XV. The Casino, on the left, 
was built from designs of Domcnichino, 
and contains some line antique statues: 
the principal one is that of Mars. The 
Aurora of Guercino and the frescoes of 
Domcnichino arc the principal attractions. 

VUla Pamjill-DorUi —one of the most ex¬ 
tensive of the Roman villas, the grounds 
exceeding four miles in circuit; they are 
thrown open at all hours and at all seasons 
of the year; they are laid out in gardens, 
avenues, and terraces, planted with the 
lofty pines which grow so luxuriantly in 
every part of Rome, and which add great¬ 
ly to the beauty of this spot. In these 
grounds, in 1849, Garibaldi, with the Re¬ 
publican troops, maintained his position 
against the whole force of the French 
army. Near the villa has been erected a 
church, decorated with Corinthian col¬ 
umns, for the use of the family: hero also 
has lately been raised, by Prince Doria, at 
the extreme end of one of the avenues of 
evergreen oaks, a handsome monument to 
the French who fell in the struirgle around 
the villa. A great deal of taste has been 
displayed in the selection of it. 

VUla Palatina —was built on the mins 
of the bouse of Augustus. In the portico 
are several frescoes by Raphael, represent¬ 
ing Venus and the Nymphs. In the gar¬ 
den may be seen the ruins of an ancient 
wrestling place. They arc finely laid out. 
The other villas are of less importance, but 
still quite beautiful. 

The objects of interest outside the walls 
may be seen en route for the various ex¬ 
cursions we should advise the traveler to 
take. 

The Via Appia, which leads to A/5ano, 
Ariccia^ etc., is lined with objects of inter¬ 
est. The Tomb of Scipio, the Colum¬ 
baria, the Arch op Drusus, we have 
mentioned, and all lie within the walls. 
Outside are numerous tombs, of which 
nothing certain is known, with masses of 
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imperial ruins, which only interest from 
their being mementoes of the day of Rome’s 
greatness and pride. The church of Dorn- 
ine quo Fodw, standing on the spot where 
Christ is traditionally said to have met Pe¬ 
ter and Paul fleeing from Rome, contains 
the copy of his footprints in stone. The 
church of St. Sebastian^ farther on, con¬ 
tains the veritable footprints, and marks the 
site of the Catacombs of that saint, which 
are interred here. As we approach the 
first considerable elevation on the Via Ap¬ 
pia, we find at the foot of it the ruins or 
the drew built by Maxentiru in honor of 
his son Romulus. They are extensive, 
and show tho character of those stractures 
better than any other one. On the brow 
of the hill is the tomb of Cecilia Metel- 
L.\, the best preserved of all tho sepulchral 
monuments of any importance. The bat¬ 
tlements on it are Middle-age additions, 
and, like tho walls inclosing it and tho 
ground beyond it, were added for the pur- 
l>ose of defense by the Cmtanis. From this 
point nearly all tho way to Albano are ru¬ 
ins of tombs, of which some are of immense 
size; but, excepting one, on which is built 
a farm-house, and an olive orchard is plant¬ 
ed, all are in a most ruinous state, for tho 
large stones have been taken away for 
building purposes. Some interesting in¬ 
scriptions have been dug up, among which 
is one of the family of Pompey. They are 
secured in masonry, and will repay tho 
reader of Roman history for the two or 
three hours’ stroll necessary to see them. 

Albano is a charming town on the side 
of the Alban Hills, and overlooking the 
lake of the same name. One may spend tho 
night there, or find horses for the ride to 
Ariccia^ Nemi, up to Mt. Cavo^ and thence 
over to Frascati^ passing the site of the an¬ 
tique Tuscvlum. From Frascati wo may 
return by railway, or the carriages may bo 
ordered over from Albano, and we ma)' re¬ 
turn by tho road passing through Grotta 
Ferrata, a town celebrated for its annual 
fair, which is held early in April; then 
by the extensive, and picturesque ruins of 
the Villa of the Quintillii, and along 
the line of tho aqueducts, under which wo 
pass, by tho Porta Furba^ to enter the city 
by the Porta S. Giovanni. 

Going out of the Porta S. Giovanni, and 
takin r the right-hand road where the roads 
divide half a mile outside the walls, wo 
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have a most interesting drive, visiting the | tions of numerous sulphur springs. Hero 
painted tombs on the Via Latina, und a<K>ut ' were the hot baths of Agrippa. Before 
three miles out avc come to the noble line ' crossing the Anio again we turn off on a 
of Claudian Aqueducts, so called, al- small by-road at the right to visit the 
thou^'h the lino of arches carried three ruins of the Villa of Hadrian, the roost pic- 
aqueducts— the Marcian, H.C. 145, the turesque and interesting of all the imperial 
Claudian, and Anio Novcs, about A.D. remains in the neighborhood of Rome. We 
50. The arches now standing arc proba- pass the Anio by the Ponte Lucano, so 
bly of the earlier d.itc, but much repaired, j called from a circular tomb, called that of 
and in later tinu s in lar.'c part incased in Lucanus, or of the Plactii, on which is 
brick, of which some of the casings remain an interesting inscription. Those who stop 
still. Nearly opposite the farther end of at Tivoli should by all means go to the 
the line of arches we come to a smaller line ; Sibyl, a fair country inn, and generally 
of brick arches, which were probably for reasonable in price, 
the supplying some villa of the imperial The Via Nomentana, going out of the 
times with water. At a point a little near- Porta Pia, crosses the Anio by the Ponte 
cr the city-than this last line is a road Nomentana, a picturesque fortitied bridge 
which leads back to the city at the right, of the Middle Ages, near which is one of 
and which will take us past the interest- those historical sites by which Rome is 
ing remains of the ancient Temple and surrounded—the Moxs Saceu, where the 
Sacred Grove of Bacchus, erroneous- plebeians took refuge during the great m- 
ly called the grove and temple of Egeria. cession movement which resulted in the 
This temple, like all others, is turned into recognition of popular rights. It is the 
a church. We pass the Circus of Maxen- elevation beyond Uie Anio and on the right 
tius on the left, and enter the city by the of the road. This revolution will be re- 
Sebastian gate. membered as the occasion of the narrating 

Another pleasant ride is over the left- the fable of the Belly and Members, which 
hand road out of the Porta Maggiorc, the is fabled to have reconciled the people with 
ancient Via Prenestina, and still in travel- the Senate, B.C. 493. 
ing state to Palestrina, the ancient Pre- Another pleasant excursion may l)e made 

ncste. (The modem road to Palestrina to Veii (the Etruscan city which was ten 
is by the right-hand fork, the Via Labi- years besieged by Camillus) by the Via 
cana going to the ancient Labicum, now Cassia, crossing the Ponte Molle. There- 
Colonna.) Two miles out of the gate we mains of Veil are very slight—two bridges 
come to a rising land, over which the road and the ruins of some gates only; but the 
passes, and from which may be bad the site is one of the most beautiful imagtoa- 
most satisfactory view of the Campagna, ble for an inland city, and the country 
looking toward Mts. Gennaro and Tivoli, thereabout is the most picturesque and 
The ruins at the left, just beyond this, are wild in the vicinity of Rome, 
the remains of a Goiriian villa known as A guide will be found at Isola Famesc, 
the Torri di Schiavi. A little farther a small village occupying what was once 
on, a road branching to the left leads to the Necropolis. There is near Veil on 
Lunghezza, a charming valley on the Anio. Etruscan tomb, which has been left in the 
The excursion to Tivoli is one of the most state in which it was originally found. SU 
delightful of those to be made from Rome, miles out is the tomb of Vibius 5Iarianus. 
The Via Tiburtina, going through the Seven miles out, on the Via Haminit, 
Porta S. Lorenzo, crosses the Anio by the are the excavations at Prima Porta of a 
Ponte Mammolo, a Roman bridge, of which villa of Livia, where was found tlie statu* 
the principal arch was blown up by the of Augustus, lately added to the Vatkar 
French in 1849, to prevent the bringing in collection, and where are the lintst moral 
of |K)wder from Tivoli during the siege, paintings of the imperial epoch yet found. 
About ten miles out we leave at our left A pleasant excursion in the spring is 
an extensive Middle-age ruin, fomierly a that to Ostia, where are excavatkMia of 
fortress for brigands. As we approach great interest, and near which is the 
Tivoli we pass through a volcanic region, mous forest of Castel Fusano, a maguificenl 
the air of which is filled with the cxhala- grove of stone pines, in which is the forti* 
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fied vUla which gives name to the forest. 
Parties making this excursion should carry 
lunch with them. On the road is one of 
the best preserved bridges of the republic¬ 
an period, though repaired in the imperial 
times, and now unused, from a late injury 
yet unrepaired. 

Day» and Hours for Visiting the different 
Palaces and Villas, 

Albani Villa^ Pictures and Antiquities, Tues¬ 
days. Borghene Palace^ IMcture-gallery, dally, 
9 to 2; Saturdays and Sundays excepted. Dar- 
hrrini Palace^ Picture - gallery, daily, 2 to 6. 
CitpifoHne Museum^ Monday and Thursday free, 
fee on other days, 12 to 3. Colonna Palace^ Pic¬ 
ture-gallery, daily, Sundays excepted, 11 to 3. 
Corsini Pidace^ Picture-gallery, daily, 9 to 12. 
Doria Palaee, Picture-gallery, Tuesdays and Fri¬ 
days, 10 to 2. Farnese Palace^ Frescoes, permls- 
eion generally granted. Famesina ViUa^ Sun¬ 
day, 10 to 3. Lateran^ dally, 9 to 4. St. Ltuxt^ 
Academy, dally,il to S. Ludovisi TtUa, ticket 
tbroagh consul. Massimo Villa., by sending card 
to Palace Massimow Medici V’illa^ daily, except 
Saturday. Palatine., llxcavations, present visit¬ 
ing card on Thursday. I*an>fili Doria Vlllft^ 
Mondays and Fridays, only two-horse carriages 
admitt^ Quitinal Palace^ daily, ticket from 
consul. Jlospigliosi Palace.^ Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 11 to 3. Sciarra-Colonna Palace., 
Saturdays, 11 to 3. Sjxtda Palnce. daily, 10 to 2. 
la/utiM, Collection, daily, 9 to 3, except Sundays 
sod festivals, fees; Mondays, all the collection, 
with the exception of the Picture-gallery is open 
gratis, 12 to 3. 

A day will be well spent in a visit to 
Sbqxi, the ancient Segnia, a Pelasgic town, 
the walls of which are still in excellent 
preservation, including six of the original 
gates. The Naples railroad passes within 
a short distance of the city, and a vettura 
waits the arrival of both the early and late 
trains from Rome. 

The studios are mostly visitable any 
day; the hours preferred are after 3 P.M. 
Any exceptions to this vrill be noted with 
the notice of the studios in the following 
Iht. The studios of American artists are 
M followrs: Sculpture—Miss Foley, por¬ 
traitist in marble and cameo. M. Hand- 
ley, 29 Via Baliuino: principal works, a 
Diana, a Faun, and a Madonna, executed 
for one of the religious establishments of 
Rome. Miss Hosmer, 5 Via Margutta; 
reception daj’, Tuesday, which is strictly 
adhered to: the Zenobia, Puck, and a se¬ 
ries of bas-reliefii for a bronze door, and a 
derign for a fountain, are at present the 
principal works in the studio. Ives, 89 
Babuino: Pandora, Rebekah at the Well, 
rite Young Sbephmrd, Cnpid mending hit 
U 


Net, a large Indian group. Sans Souci, and 
a colossal .statue of the lute Bishop Browm- 
cll, of Hartford, Connecticut, which is to 
be erected in bronze in his native city— 
a splendid figure. 


Rogers, 63 Margutta. The 
visitor will find hero the models of the huge 
gates for the great entrance of the Capitol 
at Washington ; the colossal figures for the 
Vii^nia monument to Washington; the 
Sentinel, for the Soldiers* monument at 
Cincinnati; Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pom¬ 
peii; several Indian subjects; the Angel 
of the Resurrection. Rinehart, 68 Via Sis- 
tina: Woman of Samaria, Latona and her 
Children, the models for the bronze gates 
of the Chamber of Representatives. Story, 
14 Via S. Niccolo da Tolentino. Besides 
the Sybil and Cleopatra, exhibited at the 
London exhibition, and well known, there 
are in Mr. Story’s studio the Sappho, Ju¬ 
dith, Saul, a colossal portrait of President 
Quincy, and a repetition, with modifica¬ 
tions, of the Cleopatra, and a bust of Mrs. 
Browning, from memory. Miss Stebbins, 
Vicolo del Basilico; reception day, Wed¬ 
nesday: Joseph the Dreamer, a colossal 
head of Satan, and a statue of Columbus, 
with bas-reliefs from his life. Major Hazel- 
tine, 29 Babuino r his principal works are, 
America honoring her fallen Brave, New 
Wine, Excelsior, Improvisator, Supersti¬ 
tion, and groups of Spring and Autumn. 

The American figure painters are Free¬ 
man, 68 Via de Capo le Case; Terry, 23 Via 
Margutta; Miss Church, 68 Via St.Nicco¬ 
lo da Tolentino; Chapman, 135 Babuino. 
Landscape painters—Tilton, 20 Via S. Ba¬ 
silico; Ropes, 63 Via Margutta. A com¬ 
plete list of the artists of all nations and 
genre will be found in the little book pub¬ 
lished by Piale, and which we recommend 
the traveler to bu 3 \ 

Antonio Rossetti, 54 Via Margutta, we 
think stands at the head of the Italian art¬ 
ists, and few of atiy nation can compete 
with him. He has been immortalized by 
Victor Hugo’s notice of his Esmeralda, 
which is one of his finest productions. His 
Sale of Loves, Ophelia, Chastity, and In- 
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genuousness, are hia principal works. He 
has just completed two b^utiful figares, 
viz., the Genius of the Telegraph and the 
Genius of the Railroad/^Love Triumph¬ 
ant,” etc., etc. 

The most eminent artists of other na¬ 
tions are Macdonald and Adams, English 
sculptors. P. Williams, Poingdestre, Cap¬ 
tain Younge, and Coleman, English paint¬ 
ers. German—Wolf and Kolberg, sculp¬ 
tors ; Riedel and Brandt, painters. Italian 
—Tadolini, Rinaldi, and Benzoni, sculptors; 
Mazzolini and Cortazzi, painters (mostly 
of copies). Bompiani has a good reputa¬ 
tion as a portraitist, especially in colored 
crayons. W. S. Haseltine, No. 32 Vicolo 
de Greci, has also a good reputation. 

Photography has been brought to a high 
state of perfection in Rome, and in no city 
is the ait made to render more valuable 
service. The classical scholar, the artist, 
and the gentleman.of taste in tine arts, who 
may be unable to visit Rome, are by this 
means furnished with opportunities to see 
her monuments and ruins reproduced in 
all their grandeur. Purchasers, however, 
should be careful where and of whom they 
buy; what is lovely to-day may fade to¬ 
morrow. A splendid collection may be 
seen at the American Photographic Estab¬ 
lishment, 31 Via Biibuino, and much cheap¬ 
er than any where else in Rome. Photo¬ 
graphs eight by eleven inches may be pur¬ 
chased in quantities at fifteen cents each. 

Mr. Hector Leroux, No. 126 Via delle 
quattro Fontane, Rome (near St.Maria Mag- 
giore), is a painter of the gtnrt hUtorique 
antique: he is much and favorably known 
in America, where almost all his works go. 
However, “ the Columbarium,” his capital 
work, is in the Museum of the Luxembourg 
in Paris, and some others less important 
have been acquired by the museums of pro¬ 
vincial cities of France. His studio is open 
to visitors on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays, from 11 till 4 o’clock. 

For medicines, drugs, etc., Sinimberghi, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66 Via Condotti, is one of the 
best. He is chemist to the American and 
Britbh Legations, and has lately been ap¬ 
pointed operative chemist to the Prince of 
Wales and the Prince of Piedmont. He 
was educated at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
London, and is a member of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. His as¬ 
sistants being English, confidence is as- 
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sured in the dispensing of American and 
English prescriptions. 

The time during which residence in 
Rome is healthful and pleasant is mneh 
misunderstood, and absurd notions prevail 
as to malaria, etc. Cases of fever are rare 
in Rome at midsummer even; and,with 
proper attention to the habits adopted bv 
the natives, the summer may be passed 
safely and even pleasantly in the citr. 
August and September are the only mootbi 
in which the traveler will be inconven¬ 
ienced by the season, and then the towns 
on the Alban Hills afford a charming ref¬ 
uge. May and early June are the most 
delightful seasons in Rome, and October 
for the vicinity. In August and Septem¬ 
ber the Campagna is unhealthy from the 
excessive heat of the day and the chill of 
the night; but even at this season there is 
no more fever in Rome than in New York. 
Rome is not a desirable climate forpolmo- 
nary diseases; and the superstitions dread 
of the disease entertained by the Komani 
makes it a most unpleasant place for con¬ 
sumptives unless surrounded by friends. 

The traveler is particnlarly cantiooed, 
on leaving Rome for Naples, to be careful 
he does not fall asleep in the cars, also for 
some hours before his arrival at Rome, as 
the malaria is most insidious when its vic¬ 
tim is asleep. This caution particnlarly 
applies to persons who are fatigued at the 
end of a nine-hours’ ride from Naples, and 
are most likely to frill asleep daring the 
only dangerous part of the journey—the 
Roman Campagna. On all subjects con¬ 
nected with fever or other diseases, Coo- 
mandeur Pantaleone, M.D., formerly of 
Nice, and one of the first scholars of 
rope, may be consulted. His address 
Palazzo Valdembrini, 102 Ripetta. Anoth¬ 
er first-class Italian physician isDr.G. 
deli. Physician in Extraordinary to the 
Private Hospital of St. Giovanni di 
44 Via Borgognona. Both these gentlemea 
speak English. Dr. James B. Gould is abo 
well spoken of. Daniel & Co., 496 
are English druggists, whose drags, medi¬ 
cines, and prescriptions may be depended 
upon. 

Lodgings are to be had at reasonsbk 
rates early in the season; after the end of 
October most of the eligible rooms see 
taken, and by the 1st of January it is diffi¬ 
cult to get rooms. The prices range from 
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$30 to $120 per month, furnished, and with 
ordinary attendance; for $40 to $75 a good 
suite of rooms may be obtained, sufficient 
for a Csmily of five persons, and with a 
sunny exposure (and no others should be 
taken at any price). 

Carriages will cost from $90 to $110 per 
month for the winter season, including an 
open and a closed carriage, and a change 
of horses each day. A vettura for the 
country, $5 per day, and the city vehicles 
15 baiocchi—(a baj’o being about the value 
of a cent)—a coarse, or 30 per hour, single 
horse; 20 bfg*os per hour two horses; sec¬ 
ond hour 5 baj’os less. 

Should any of our citizens wish to be 
presented to the Pope, the}' must make ap¬ 
plication, through the American minister, 
to the grand chamberlain (^Monaignore 
Maestro di Camera). After a few days 
they will receive notice at what hour they 
will be received. Gkntlemen are received 
on week days (either in uniform or in 
evening dress) in the private apartments 
of the Pope, and ladies on Sundays, in one 
of the halls of the Vatican, ladies only of 
royal blood being admitted into the Pope’s 
apartments: they must appear in black 
dresses and veils, punctual to the hour. 
Gentlemen are ushered into the Pope’s 
apartments separately. It is customary 
for Protestants to kiss the Pope’s hand on 
being presented; Roman Catholics kiss*his 
knee or foot, lire presentation of ladies 
is generally in the same style as at other 
<K>nrts: they stand in a line while the Pope, 
accompanied by a chamberlain, walks past 
them, giving his benediction to those who 
desire it, blessing rosaries, etc. An Amer¬ 
ican club has lately been started in Rome 
with success: travelers must find it to 
their interests to become members. 

From Rome to Naples. Time 7 hours; 
fare, first class, 30 f. 95 c., passing through 
Albano,yelletri, San Germano, Capua, and 
Caserta. Albano should be visited from 
Rome (excursion); do Caserta from Na¬ 
ples. 

The route formerly taken before the 
opening of the railway was by the Pontine 
Marshes. Terracina, Gaeta, and Capua, 
which is identical with the original Via Ap- 
pia constructed by Appius Claudius three 
centuries before the Christian era. Dili¬ 
gences still run through in three days, viz., 
first night Cistema, second Mola di Gaeta, 


the third in time for the train at Sparaniri. 
A four-horse carriage, accommodating six 
or seven persons, through to Naples, will 
cost from 250 to 450 francs, according to 
season and bargain made; but, as the coun¬ 
try is rather unsafe, and the Marshes un¬ 
healthy, we advise the railroad. 


NAPLES. 

Naples has a population of 500,000. Ho¬ 
tels : Grand Hotel United States^ Grand Hd" 
tel d*Amerique^ Uotd du Lownre^ Grand Hd- 
tel dAngleterre, Grand Hotel de Naples^ and 
CroexUe. The United States is a magnifi¬ 
cent new hotel, the largest and most beau¬ 
tifully situated in Naples. It has been 
finely furnished by Mr. Nobili, proprietor 
of the HAmerique^ and commands a fine 
view of the Villa Nazionale, of the sea, and 
of Vesuvius. The D*Amerique is situated 
near the Villa Reale, is finely conducted, 
and has a good table d’hote; the same 
landlord as the United States. The Hotel 
de Naples is beautifully situated at the end 
of the Villa Nazionale, the public prom¬ 
enade. The proprietor is N. Nobili, for¬ 
merly of the Trinacria Mesnna. The 
Louvre is a beautiful new house, opened in 
1868 by M. Donzelli, with a fine view of 
the sea, and in front of the public prbm- 
enade; it is furnished with elegance and 
comfort: baths, reading-room, smoking- 
room, and superior table d’hote. The 
HAngleterre^ also a first-class house, is 
finely situated on the Chiaja, in front of 
the Villa Nazionale, with an excellent ta¬ 
ble d’hote; same proprietor as the Louvre. 

This region, surely, is not of the earth. 

Was it not dropp^ from heaven? Not a 
grove, 

Citron, or pine, or cedar: not a grot, 

Sea-wom and mantled with the gadding vine. 
But breathes enchantment Not a cliff but 
flings 

On the clear wave some Image of delight. 
Some cabin-roof growing with crimson flowers. 
Some ruined temple or fallen monument. 

To muse on as the bark is gliding by. 

Yet here methinks 

Truth wants no ornament, in her own shape 
Filling the mind by turns with awe and love, 
By turns inclining to wild ecstasy 
And soberest meditation. 
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Here the vines 

Wed each her elm, and o'er the golden grain 
Hang their luxuriant clusters, checkering 
The sunshine; where when cooler shadows fall. 
And the mild moon her fairy net-work weaves, 
The lute or mandoline, accompanied 
By many a voice yet sweeter than their own. 
Kindles now slowly ; and the dance displays 
The gentle arts and witcheries of love, 

Its hopes, and fears, and felgnings, till the 
youth 

Drops on his knee as vanquished, and the 
maid, 

Her tambourine uplifting with a grace. 
Nature's and Nature’s only, bids him rise.*' 

Naples is very ancient. It was found¬ 
ed by the people of Cumse, a colony from 
Greece, who gradually spread themselves 
round the Bay of Naples, and was called 
from this circumstance Neapolis^ or “The 
New City.” It was also called Parthe- 
nepf, from its being the burying-place of 
one of the sirens of that name. It was, 
therefore, to all intents and purposes, a 
Greek city; its inhabitants spoke the Greek 
language, and were long distinguished by 
their attachment to the manners and cus¬ 
toms of their ancestors. It was on this 
account, according to Tacitus, that it was 
selected by'’ Nero to make his debut on the 
stage, such a proceeding being less offens¬ 
ive there, and less repugnant to the pre¬ 
vailing sentiments than in Rom%. Naples, 
in truth, was then, as now, a chosen seat of 
pleasure. Its hot baths were reckoned 
equal to those of Baite; and the number 
and excellence of its theatres and other 
playcs of amusement, its matchless sccn- 
ery^, the mildness of its climate, and the 
luxury and effeminacy of its inhabitants, 
made it a favorite retreat of the wealthy 
Romans, and justified Ovid in calling it 
fn otia nalam Parthenopem, After the fall 
of the Roman Empire it underwent many 
vicissitudes. It, however, early became 
the capital of the kingdom of Naples, and 
remained so until the late regeneration of 
Italy. And, notwithstanding the calami¬ 
ties it has sufifered from war, earthquakes, 
etc., it has long been the most populous 
city of Italy, and one of the most interest¬ 
ing that is any where to be met with. 
The country around Naples is rich in beau¬ 
ties of scenery; nothing can well be con¬ 
ceived to be more beautiful. Quite a cel¬ 
ebrated author remarks that he congrat¬ 
ulated himself upon being delayed on the 
route, so that he did not arrive at Naples 
until late at night, for it enabled him to 
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anticipate with brighter hopes the beauty 
of the scene that opened on his eyes with 
the light of rooming. The situation of 
Naples is as fine as can be imagined, be¬ 
ing partly seated on a spacious bay, upon 
the shores of which are magnificent villas 
and gardens. 

It is principally in respect to situation 
that this city surpasses most others. The 
streets are straight, and paved with square 
blocks of lava laid in mortar, and said to 
resemble the old Roman roads. Owing to 
the mildness of the climate, a great deal 
of business is carried on in the open streets, 
and, while walking along, you are accosted 
by numerous difiTerent t^ers. There U 
but little real magnificence in architec¬ 
ture ; and, though many of the buildings 
are erected on a very grand scale, they 
are generally overloaded with ornament. 
The houses resemble those of Paris, ex¬ 
cept that they are on a larger scale. The 
whole of the ground floor of these tene¬ 
ment buildings is occupied by store-keep¬ 
ers, while the upper portion is the dwell¬ 
ing of numerous families. 

American ^onibera.-—The principal bank¬ 
ing-house of Naples is that of Rogers & 
Co., American bankers, No. 52 Piam Mu- 
nicipio. They are particularly accommo¬ 
dating to their American visitors, and the 
best rates of exchange may be obtaiiMd 
from them. 

The principal booksellers in Naples are 
Detken & Kocholl, Largo di Palazzo, wbo 
keep a good assortment of English and for¬ 
eign books, maps, etc. They are agents 
for the American Guide, “ Harper’s Hand¬ 
book.” 

The coral trade of Naples is extensive, 
that being the city’s specialty. Its cameo 
sculptors are also celebrated; among those 
bearing the highest reputation we mention 
Mr. Joseph I^udicina, No. 268 Chiaja. 

The nobility are fond of great show and 
splendor. The females, are proud, even 
when very poor. They never go out un¬ 
less to ride, and bestow great pains and 
time upon their personal charms, to fasci¬ 
nate the other sex. A correct idea of thw 
moral habits and manners may be obtain¬ 
ed from the tales of Boccacio and La Fon¬ 
taine. The principal promenade of the 
ladies Is on their own roof, which is gen¬ 
erally adorned with shrubs and flowen- 

Naples is not unpiovided with Ibftifici- 
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tions, having on its N.W. side the Castle 
of St Elmo, Costello Nuovo, adjoining the 
royal palace, and the Castello dell’ Ovo, 
on a rock which projects into the sea. Be¬ 
tween the Palazzo Reale and the sea are sit¬ 
uated the arsenal and the cannon foundery. 
St. Elmo has expensive subterranean bomb¬ 
proof works. Naples has three ports: 
Porto Pkcoloj the last remnant of the an¬ 
cient port of Palacopolis, is now, however, 
only adapted for boats; the Porto Grande^ 
formed by Charles II. of Anjou in 1302; 
PorU> MUitaire^ a new harbor for ships of 
the royal navy, commenced in 1826 by 
Francis I., and still in progress. A few 
modernized gates, together with the cas¬ 
tles above mentioned, (^re all that remain 
of the medisval fortifications. 

Naples has 300 churches. Some of them 
are remarkable for their architecture and 
vorks of art. They contain a collection 
of tombs which surpass those to be found 
in any other city of Italy. The Cathedral, 
Caikdrale Duomo^ commenced by Charles 
L of Anjou in 1272, from the designs of 
Massacio. Over the great entrance to this 
building are the tombs of Charles I. of An¬ 
jou, of Charles Martel, king of Hungary, 
eldest son of Charles II., and of his wife 
Clementia, daughter of Adolph of Haps- 
bnrg. Over the side doors are two large 
pictures by Vasari. The one on the left 
door represents the patron saints of Na¬ 
ples, whose heads are portraits of Paul III., 
of Alessandro Rannucie, Pier Luigi, and 
Ottavia Famese; also of Tiberio Crispo 
and Ascanio Sforza. The baptismal font, 
an antique vase of green basalt, is sculp¬ 
tured in high relief. In the second chapel 
is a picture of the incredulity of St, Thom¬ 
as, by Marco da Siena; a beautiful bas-re¬ 
lief of the Entombment, by Giovanni da 
Nola. In the Chapel De* Seripanai is the 
painting of the Assumption by Perugino. 
Here also is the sepulchral monument of 
Andrew, king of Hungary, husband of Jo¬ 
anna I. Near it is the tomb of Innocent 
IV., from the design of Pietro de’ Stefani. 
Close to this is the sacristy, containing nu- 
nierous portraits of archbishops of Naples. 
Left of the high altar is the Gothic chapel 
of the Capece Galcota family. Over the 
altar is a painting representing our Savior 
between SS. Jannarius and Athanasius. 
Beneath the high altar is the beautifully- 
decorated subterranean chapel called the 


Confessional of San Gennaro. The Minu- 
toli Chapel, designed by Massacio, has a 
painting illustrating the Passion, by To^ 
masso de* Stefani, and the tomb of Cardi¬ 
nal Minutoli. 

The Basilica of Sarda Restituta was the 
ancient Cathedral for the Greek ritual. 
It is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Temple of Apollo. The chapel of Sta. Ma¬ 
ria del Principio^ on the left side of the 
church, contains an ancient mosaic, repre¬ 
senting the Madonna in Byzantine cos¬ 
tume. It is called “Del Principio,” and 
derives its name from being the first figure 
of the Virgin that demanded veneration in 
Naples. On the roof of the nave is a pic¬ 
ture representing the body of Santa Resti¬ 
tuta being carried away in a boat by an¬ 
gels toward Ischia. 

In the right aisle of the Cathedral is 
the chapel of San Gennaro, called the Ca- 
pella del Tesoro, It was 25 3 'cars in proc¬ 
ess of completion, and is said to have cost 
500,000 ducats. The gates, from the de¬ 
signs of C. Fonzaga, were executed by 
Monte, Biagio, and Soppa, at a cost of 
32,000 ducats and 45 years of labor. 

In a tabernacle behind the high altar 
are two phials containing the blood of St. 
Januarias. The Liquefaction, which lasts 
for eight days in succession, takes place 
twice a year. This is the greatest relig¬ 
ious festival that occurs in Naples. There 
are several others: the Festa di Piedigrot- 
ta, which takes place on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, instituted by Charles III. in com¬ 
memoration of the victory of the Spaniards 
over the Austrians at Velletri in 1744; the 
Festa di Monte Vergine, to which is devoted 
three da 3 ’^s, occurs on Whit-Sunday, and 
derives its name from the sanctuary of the 
Madonna di Monte Vergine, near Avellino. 
The Madonna ddV A rco, seven miles from 
Naples, is visited by a number of people, 
who can not afford to go to the Monte Ver¬ 
gine. Here they sing and dance the 7*a- 
rantella. The veneration for the Madonna 
is universal in Naples. In almost every 
shop may be seen a picture of the “Madro 
di Dio,” with lamps burning constantly 
before it. 

The chapel of Santa Maria della Pietra 
di Sangri is one of the gems of Naples. 
The principal pieces of sculpture are Vice 
cotwinced, and, in a lower chapel, the ex¬ 
quisite figure of the Veiled Christ. 
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The Chrittma* festivals arc very merry. 
The bagpipers of the Abruzzi, who annual* 
ly visit Naples and Kome at thb season, 
play the hymns and songs beneath the fig¬ 
ures of the Madonna, and thereby earn a 
few ducats. Their appearance is some¬ 
what striking, with their pointed hats, 
brown cloaks, sandals, and their bagpipes, 
and is a sure indication of the approach of 
Christmas. On Easter and Go<^ Friday 
the churches give a representation of the 
holy sepulchre. At vespers on the Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday the Misertrt of 
Zingarelli is sung. 

The churches of St. Paul, St. Filippo 
Neri, Spirito Santo, and S. Martino, are all 
deserving of particular attention, as to each 
is connected some historical reminiscences; 
also many paintings, remarkable tombs, 
and other works of art. S. Martino is con¬ 
sidered one of the roost beautiful churches 
in the city. It was erected and dedicated 
to the Virgim parenii by Sannazzaro, and 
derives its name, Del PartOy from his well- 
known poem of De Partii Virginiue. San- 
iiazzaro's tomb is in the chapel behind the 
high altar. 

Church of SS. Apo$ioH is rich in fres¬ 
coes and decorations. Over the door is 
the large fresco of the Pool of Bethesda. 
Beneath the church is a cemetery contain¬ 
ing the tomb of Marini the poet. Here, 
also, many of the nobility are buried. A 
strange scene occurred in former times on 
the day following that of All Saints. * * The 
bodies of the deceased members of a cofi- 
fratemiia who subscribed for the privi¬ 
lege of being buried in a peculiar kind of 
earth which prevents decomposition, were 
disinterred on that day, and exposed to 
public view in the dresses which they wore 
when living. On this occasion the ceme¬ 
tery was decorated with flowers and ever¬ 
greens ; the bodies were decked out in all 
their finery, with flowers in their hands; 
and a long inscription over each corpse 
recorded the name, age, and particulars of 
death. The present Archbishop of Na¬ 
ples put an end to this disgusting exhibi¬ 
tion some years ago.” 

Naples has two cemeteries. The Campo 
Santo Vecchio consists of 865 cells. One 
of these cells is opened cverj’^ rooming in 
rotation, and receives all the dead i)odies 
of the day previous, which are tumbled in 
pell-mell, and, when this is finished, it is 
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closed up again for a year. The next 
morning another is opened, and so on 
throughout the year. The Campo Santo 
Nuovo is quite prettily laid out, and the 
interments take place with more respect 
and feeling. As a general thing, the Ne¬ 
apolitans entertain great indifference as to 
the style and manner of their burial. 

The Palaces have but little pretension 
tb puritj” of architecture. Among the 
finest is the Palazzo Realty at the extremi¬ 
ty of the Strada di Toledo. It is a vast 
building, three stories high, with four in¬ 
terior courts. The interior is splendidly 
fitted up, and has some good paintings. 

Naples has three Libraries which are 
open to the public,"the Bibltoteca Borbam- 
cOy founded in 1780. Open daily (Sundays 
excepted) from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. In this 
collection is the first book printed in Na¬ 
ples. Biblioteca Brancaedanay the oldest 
library in the city, was founded in 1675 
by Cardinal Francesco Mario Brancaccio. 
Biblioteca delC Universiia contains a series 
of works by the early printers of Naples. 
Biblioteca de* Girolomini. — Among its 
MSS. is the celebrated Seneca of the 14th 
century, with a fine miniature of Zingaro. 

By far the most important and interest¬ 
ing building to visit in Naples is the ex¬ 
tensive and celebrated ALuseo Iniemadoth 
aly formerly Borbonico. Open to the pub¬ 
lic daily from 9 to 2J, with the exception 
of Fridays, when the hourj are from 10 to 1. 
The name of this building was ascribed to 
it by Ferdinand I. in 1816. A great deal 
of time can be spent most agreeably in vis¬ 
iting this interesting institution, with its 
vast number of apartments richly stored 
with relics of ancient art. It has become 
the general ddpot of all the riches hidden 
in the destruction of the two ancient cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and also 
other localities of Naples and of Sicily. 

The principal objects of interest on en¬ 
tering the Vesttbnle are a colossal statnc 
of Alexander Severus, Flora, Genius of 
Rome, and a Melpomene taken from the 
theatre of Pompey at Rome. On the right 
of the vestibule is the entrance to the col¬ 
lection of ancient frescoes found at Pom¬ 
peii and Herculaneum, containing more 
than 1600 objects of ancient art Some 
of the subjects are beautifully portrayed. 
The most important arc as follows: Tke 
Sacrifice of JphigemOy representing her be> 
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ing borne to the altar and pleading to her 
father, who turns away to hide his grief: 
the figure of Diana is seen in the clouds, 
and the hind who was to supply the place 
of the victim; Htrcults killing the Ntmean 
Lion ; A Love Bargain; A chilles delivering 
Briteis to the Heralds of A gamemnon ; the 
Damatricej or dancing-girls, remarkable 
for their graceful positions and singular 
costumes ; Medea contemplating the Murder 
(fher ChUdren uhilc they are at Play; Mas- 
timssa and Sophomsha^ the latter holding 
the cup of poison which the former is in- 
dncing her to take to save her from being 
carried in triumph to Rome; The Three 
Graces; The Marriage of Bacchus and A ru 
adne; Chiron teaching AchilUs to play upon 
the Lyre; Priam and Cassandra before the 
Statue of Apollo; Tdephus nursed by the 
Hind; Theseus kiUing the Minotaur. 

Collection II., Mosaics, Mural Inscrip¬ 
tions, and Fresco Ornaments. Among the 
mosaics arc the following: Aerates riding 
on a Tiger^ with a vase in his hand; Cat 
devouring a Quail; A Siren or Harpy; Cho- 
rayium, or actors n hearsing^ and being in- 
itructed by Choragus; Comic scene — two 
womeny many and a playing different t»- 
sirununts; A Pavement in black mosaicy rep¬ 
resenting the Signs of the Zodiac and the 
Hope of Europa. The frescoes in this 
apartment are very good. The mural in¬ 
scriptions are roughly written upon the 
walls. 

Collection III., Gallery of Egyptian An¬ 
tiquities: Statue of Serapis sitting on his 
throne, with his right band upon the bead 
of Cerberus; a portion of a black granite 
sarcophagus covered with hieroglyphics; 
Vases of Oriental alabaster; His of white 
marbley with neck, head, and feet of bronze. 

Collection of Ancient Sculpture .—This 
collection occupies three large galleries, 
called porticoesy and several smaller ones, 
called cabinets. 

First Porticoy called “ dei Miscellanci”— 
Miscellaneous Objects: The Wounded Glad¬ 
iator ; A Wrestler in Greek marble; A Dead 
Warrior; Bust of Ccelius Caldus. 

Second PorticOy or Portico dc’ Balbi: 
Ganymede and the Eagle; Bacchus caul A m- 
pelus; The Priestess Eumachia; Hercules 
ond lole; Statue of Minerva; Statue of 
Marcus Nonius Balbns the elder, and one 
of the son; a graceful and most exquisite 
figure, the Famese Bacchus; Bust of Alex¬ 
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ander the Great; Statue of Julius Ccesar in 
mOitary costume. A very beautiful piece 
of Greek statuar}’ is that of a Faun carry¬ 
ing the boy Bacchus on his shoulders. 

Thirdy or Portico of the Emperors. —In 
the centre is the Statue of Agrippinay wife 
of Germanicus. The colossal Bust of Ju¬ 
lius Coesar. in Carrara marble; Bust of An¬ 
toninus Pius; Statue of Marcus Aureliusy 
very finely decorated with a Gorgon's head 
and two grifiSns; a magnificent colossal 
Bust of Hadrian; Statue of Caliguloy re¬ 
stored by Brunelli, it having been broken 
into fragments by the Romans, who de¬ 
termined to destroy every memorial of their 
oppression; it has, however, in spite of all 
their efforts to destroy it, lived on for ages. 

Hall of Jupiter. —The Torso Famesey a 
magnificent specimen of Grecian art; also 
j the most lovely Psyche in existence, deli¬ 
cate in form and attitude, and beautiful in 
countenance. 

I Hall rf the Flora, —Colossal Statue of 
the Flora Farnesty a masterpiece of ancient 
I sculpture found in the baths of Caracalla 
at Rome; colossal statoe, in Parian mar¬ 
ble, of the Famese Minerva; a magnificent 
Statue of AristideSy found at Herculaneum, 

! in the villa of the Papyri. In this hall is 
I the celebrated mosaic of the Battle of Issus. 

\ Hall of Apolloy or Colored Marbles.— 
Statue of Diana of EphesuSy in Oriental al- 
! abaster, head, feet, and hands of bronze; 
sitting statue of the Apollo Citharceday por¬ 
phyry, with white marble extremities. 

Hall of the Muses, —Hero are the statuea 
of the Muses found at Herculaneum. The 
gi^t feature of this hall is the vase of 
Greek marble which was found buried 
among the ruins of the ancient Formiae, 
and was removed to the Cathedral of Gacta, 
and there used as the baptismal font. It 
! is covered with bas-reliefs representing tho 
birth of Bacchus, and* has been alluded to 
by many eminent writers. 

Hall of A tlasy with the busts and statues 
of many illostrious men, such as Herodo¬ 
tus, Homer, Cicero, Demosthenes, and a 
^Statue of AtlaSy kneeling and supporting a 
globe. 

Cabinet of the Venus Callipyge. —This hall 
is devoted exclusively to the Venuses-^ 
poor creatures! why not have a few Ado¬ 
nises? The principal statue is the Venus 
CallipygCy discovered in the Golden House 
of Nero. A feeling of extreme delicacy 
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seems to prevail in the management of the 
museum, us nearly all the naked figures 
which were scattered around in the differ¬ 
ent halls have been removed to this one, 
which was formerly closed to the visitor 
We do not think, however, it would injure 
the morality of our friends much, especial¬ 
ly as they have been greatly patched by 
restorations. 

Collection of Inscription*^ or the Museo 
£pigrqficOj the Toro, and ike ErcoU Famese, 
—On entering we find two cipolin columns, 
with Greek inscriptions, discovered in the 
villa of Herodes Atticus, on the Via Ap- 
pia, near Rome. The Museo EjngraJko 
contains monuments from Pompeii, Hercu¬ 
laneum, Cumss, Stabile, etc., amounting to 
about 1600. The Farnese Hercules and the 
Toro Famese ore the most attractive ob¬ 
jects here. 

The Gallery of Bronze Statues^ the finest 
collection in the world; among the most 
interesting of which are The Sleeping Faun f 
Mercury in Repose; The Dancing Ftiun, one 
of the most beautiful specimens of bronze 
discovered at Pompeii; a most exquisite 
statue of Venus Anadyomene; The Drunken- 
Faun^ and many fine busts. The greatest 
curiosity is a bronze water-cock, contain¬ 
ing water which has been hermetically 
sealed for 18 centuries. 

The Collection of Ancient Glass ^ contain¬ 
ing 4000 specimens, is very interesting; 
also the collection of Terra-cotta Ware. 

Another apartment well worthy of ob¬ 
servation is that containing the gold and 
silver ornaments, vases, and gems. 

The Secret Cabinet^ which was formerly 
closed to all visitors, is now open to gen¬ 
tlemen. No lady can enter the room, nor 
would she want to if she knew the contents. 

The gallery is divided into two sections, 
situated to the right and left of the upper 
story of the museum. In the first saloon, 
notice Masaniello smoking his Pipe, by 
Micco Spadaro; the Place du Mcrcatello, 
at Naples, during the plague which visit¬ 
ed this city in 1656: the dying and dead 
cover the ground; the pr6fet of the city, 
mounted on horseback, surrounded by a 
numerous cortege, is issuing orders, while 
consternation, horror, and despair are visi¬ 
ble in every countenance. Here is also 
another splendid historical picture by the 
same artist (Micco Spadaro), viz.. The Rev¬ 
olution in Naples in the year 1647. There 
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are different scenes of the same subject: 
first we see Masaniello, in the costume of 
the Ixuaroniy with a crucifix in his hand, 
exciting the people to revolt; next, on the 
pedestal where formerly stood the statue 
of the viceroy, are two rows of heads be¬ 
longing to the noble victims of the revolt- 
ers; again we see Masaniello, dressed in 
splendid costume, and mounted on a mag¬ 
nificent white charger, at the head of a nu¬ 
merous suite—a multitude press toward 
him, greeting him with noby acclamation. 
The next picture by the same author is a 
view of the Place du Mercato one year later 
(1648). The municipal authorities are pre¬ 
senting the keys of the city to Don John 
of Austria, who, seated on horseback, sur¬ 
rounded by the Archbbhop of Naples and 
other high dignitaries, has just made a tri¬ 
umphal entry into the city. The heads of 
the decapitated nobles on the pedestal have 
been replaced by those of the conspirators. 
Notice next Semiramide defending Baby¬ 
lon : thb b considered a very fine produc¬ 
tion, by.Z.«co Giordano. 

In the second saloon the principal gems 
are Jesus disputing with the Doctors in the 
Temple, and the Parable of the Mote, both 
by the painter, poet, actor, and musician, 
Salvator Rosa^ a native of Naples, and the 
only two of bis w'orks that exbt in bb na¬ 
tive city. He became embroiled in the 
Masaniello revolt, as did most of the artists 
of Naples, and was obliged to flee from the 
city. Nos. 131 and 133, by Lnas Giordano, 
are considered two of hb masterpieces. 
The first is the Savior recommending the 
Pharisees to pay the tribute to C«sar. 

In the saloon of ChefsSoeuvre, observe 
first the “ Madonna del Coniglio,” « 
“ Zingarelln, ’ ’ by Correggio. The Virgin is 
asleep, holding the infant Savior on her 
knees. The Marriage of St. Catharine, ly 
the same artist. The King of Naples psi^l 
$20,000 for this picture. The Nativity, by 
A Wert Durer, Observe the “ Charit^” of 
Sch ’rdone —a most remarkable worL The 
Pi6t5: the Dead Christ in the Arms of his 
Mother. Thb sublime subject b trwted 
by the artist with much art and philoso¬ 
phy, and is with reason considered one of 
the chefs-d’cBuvrc of this collection. Tbc 
Guardian Angel protecting Innocence from 
the Evil Spirit, and leading her to Heaven, 
by Domenichino. The Holy Family, “ Ma¬ 
donna col divino amore,” hjRapk^ 
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trait of Philip II. of Spain, and Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, by lilum. If the Dana3 by the 
same artist has been removed from the Se- 
cTft Cabinet, or if you can obtain admit¬ 
tance there, notice it carefully. It was 
painted for Octave Fam^ at Rome, and 
is considered one of Titian’s finest works. 

Naples has many colleges and scientific 
institutions, also an immense number and 
variety of charitable enterprises. 

Every traveler should take particular 
interest in the excursions which are to be 
made from Naples. Perhaps the excursion 
to Sorrento, the birthplace of Tasso, is one 
of the finest in Italy, which may well be 
called the “garden of the world.” The 
best plan for this trip is to take the railroad 
in the morning to Castellamare, then by 
carria^ to Sorrento in less than an hour, 
stopping at the Tramontano Hotels, which 
are gloriously situated and well conducted 
by an English proprietor. The wood-work 
of Sorrento being so justly celebrated, both 
for its beauty and cheapness, you can make 
your purchases of Michel Grandville, the 
principal manuf^turer, who took the prize 
medal at the London Exhibition in 1862; 
his place is in the Strada del Tasso. Visit 
the house of Tasso on the sea-shore, the 
caves of Ulysses, and other curiosities; 
then take a row-boat for Capri—iptXoe four 
piastres per day. If you have time, make 
preparations to spend two days at the isl¬ 
and, as a calm day is necessary for visiting 
the Grotto of Nymphs, consisting of the 
Green and Blue grottoes, the visitor to 
which has to lie in the bottom of the boat 
while it is being pushed through an arch 
some three feet high; should there be any 
swell, it can not be entered. The Blue 
Grotto is 100 feet wide by 150 long. It 
would be difficult to describe its surpass¬ 
ing beauty. The time to visit it is high 
noon, and the traveler should remain a full 
half hour to accustom his eye to its gor¬ 
geous blue. The Green Grotto is much 
inferior to the Blue, but is still well worth 
a visit. The island of Capri, during the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius, was the 
principal place of resort of that wicked 
prince. He here built twelve palaces in 
honor of his twelve particular divinities, 
and enriched it with fountains, baths, and 
aqueducts. These were destroyed after his 
death by order of the Senate. Returning 
to Castellamare, you may take the train to 
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Scdemo, stopping at Hotel Victoria, which is 
the best, and in the morning take carrmge 
for Pcestom, or you may return direct to 
Naples. 

Pcestum is generally considered, next to 
Pompeii, the most interesting excursion in 
Southern Italy. Excursionists usually de¬ 
vote two days to it, though it may be 
“done” in one, viz., start by the first train 
to Cava, hire a carriage there for Pmstum, 
and back the same night to Cava in tune 
for the last train to Naples. If you have 
plenty of time, remain the first night at 
Salerno; visit its splendid Cathedral; also 
the ruins of its citadel, the scene where 
Boccaccio weds the page and daughter of 
Tancred, and where he kills them; the 
birthplace of John de Procida, etc. From 
Salerno take carriage to Paestum, back 
again the same day, and return to Naples 
on the third. 

The grandeur, gloom, and majesty of 
the temples of Paestum, standing alone as 
they do amid their mountain wilderness, 
similar to Baalbec, without a vestige near 
of any power that could have raised them, 
surpasses any thing of the kind on earth. 
The principd ruins are the Basilica, the 
Temple of Neptune, the Amphitheatre, the 
Temple of Vesta, and the Forum. 

An English gentleman and his wife, by 
the name of Hunt, were murdered on their 
way to Paestum in 1824 by eighteen ban¬ 
dits, seventeen of whom were executed for 
the crime. Mrs. Hunt foolishly displayed 
her valuable jewelry at the inn where she 
passed the night. The eighteenth murder¬ 
er confes^d the details on his death-bed. 

There is no fixed price for carriages— 
some persons make l^gains for one half 
what others do; so do some couriers. If 
your courier is honest, trust him; if not, 
and the chances are in ffivor of the latter, 
take a good valet de place from Naples. 

The excursions to Herculaneum, Pom¬ 
peii, and Vesuvius can all be done’ ’ on the 
same day, but it requires a very early start. 
Take a carriage and drive direct to Pom¬ 
peii ; spend the morning there; lunch at 
the inn near Diomede’s house; return to 
Herculaneum; from there take horses for 
Vesuvius; make the ascent during the 
night, as the scene is much grander if in 
a state of eruption. In 1860 the author 
was obliged to walk half a mile over the 
hot lava, the road all the way to the her- 
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mitage being filled np with running lava. 
Unless in fine health, two days had better 
be taken for these excursions, as a whole 
day can well be employed at Pompeii. 

VESUVIUS. 

This, the most active volcano in the 
world, rises in the midst of the plain of 
Campania, and is surrounded on the north 
and east by the mountains of Apcnnine 
limestone; it is open to the plain of Na¬ 
ples on the west, and on the south its base 
is reached by the sea. Including Somma 
on its inland side, it consists of a circular 
mass which rises to the height of about 
8800 feet above the level of the sea; the 
height of the eruptive cono of Vesuvius has 
been reduced down to 3100 feet within the 
past few years. A celebrated author says: 

“To gain a dbtinct conception of the 
aspect of the hill, shape out for yourself, 
by a mental efibrt, the following objects: 
jirsty a sloping plain three miles long and 
three miles broad, stretching up with a 
pretty rapid ascent to an elevation of more 
than 2000 feet, very rugged in the surface, 
and covered every where with black burnt 
stones like the scori® of an iron furnace; 
second^ at the head of this plain, and tower¬ 
ing over it, a cono of the same black burnt 
stones, with sides remarkably straight and 
uniform, shooting up in the blue sky to 
a farther elevation of 1500 feet; ilUrd, 
behind this cone a lofty circular precipice 
(the front of Monte Somma), 1400 feet high 
and three miles long, standing like a vast 
wall, and of the same burnt appearance; 
fourth, at the lower side of the plain, be¬ 
tween the burnt ground and the sea, a 
belt of land two miles broad, laid out in 
vineyards, but intersected every one or two 
furlongs by terraces of the same black 
calcined matter, projecting like offshoots 
from the central mass, and now and then 
unveiling old currents of lava from beneath 
them. Very'little lava is visible; but the 
course of the difierent currents is traced by 
the long terraces of scorue which cover and 
flank them.” 

Vesuvius is the representative of a more 
ancient and much larger volcano, of which 
Monte Somma is a remnant. A great por¬ 
tion of the cone of the original Vesuvius 
was blown up during the first recorded 
explosion. The A trio dei CacaUi, or “ Ves¬ 
tibule of Horses, ” so called from the fact 
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of visitors here being obliged to leave their 
horses and make the ascent on foot, forms 
a circular ring at the base, dividing V'e- 
suvius from Somma. It is said more 
minerals have been found in the vicinity 
of Vesuvius than in any other spot of the 
same dimensions on the surface of the | 
globe: something like 82 different species 
are known to have been discovered. Som I 
ma is composed of strata of fragmentary 
and stony matter intermixed, but the stony I 
matter of Vesuvius consists of lava form- 
ing long narrow bands on the surface of 
the hill. There are may plants found in 
this region which are unknown elsewhere, | 
embracing the EuphorbUicta^ and others. 
The greater portion of the mountain pre¬ 
sents a bare and rugged appearance, but 
around the base it is rather a futile and pic¬ 
turesque region, studded with plantations, 
villages, and white country houses. The 
population is reckoned at about 5000 per> 
sons to a square league. The ground is in 
a high state of cultivation, and yields three 
crops a year. It is in the vicinity of Ve¬ 
suvius that the Ixicryma CkritH is growm. 
This luscious wine is scarcely known in 
reality, there being but a small production 
of it, and that reserved for the royal cel¬ 
lars. The Vino Greco is also justly cele¬ 
brated, as well as the Muscadine wines. 

The following account of Vesuvius givn 
an interesting and correct idea of its fonnft- 
tlon and appearance, the result of an ascent 
made in 1818 by M. Simond. “Wo left 
Portici, ascending gradually among culti¬ 
vated fields and vineyards, occasionally 
traversed by streams of old lava, black, 
rough, and sterile; and in 1| hours reached 
the Hermitage, a convent where a few 
monks keep a sort of an inn for the visit¬ 
ors of Vesuvius. Farther up we traversed 
large fields of lava, extremely rough; and 
at the base of the cone prepared for th« 
ascent over a heap of crumbling ashes 
and cinders, extremely steep, of course, as 
it formed an angle of 45^. In about one 
hour, stoppages included, we found our¬ 
selves on extremely hot ground, intolerable 
to the hand, and fatal to the soles of our 
shoes; it teemed with hot vapors, and 
was covered with beautiful efflorescences 
of sulphur. Smoke issued from numerous 
crevices, at the entrance of which a piece 
of paper or a stick took fire in a few 
seconds; and what seems strange, a stone 
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thrown into one of these openings increased 
the smoke at all the others. Stooping 
low, we could hear a noise like that of a 
liquid boiling. The hard but thin crust 
upon which we stood seemed to have 
settled down in some places; a woeful in¬ 
dication of its hollow state. After a few 
steps more we came to the edge of a pro¬ 
digious hole on the very summit of the 
cone, being the crater formed by the last 
eruption four months previously. This 
hole was not the tremendous thing we ex¬ 
pected—a fathomless abyss, fiery and black, 
with lava boiling at the bottom—but a 
slope of gray ashes and cinders, much like 
that by which wo had ascended, or scarcely 
more precipitous, and ending at the depth 
of 400 or 500 feet, in a level place, with 
gray ashes like the rest.” There have been 
45 known eruptions since the destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Of those 
which occurred previous to the 12th cen¬ 
tury we have but little account. Between 
the years 1138 and 1631 but two occurred. 
During this interval, however, iEtna was 
in an active state, and the formation of 
Monte Nuovo took place during the erup¬ 
tion which occurred in 1631; seven streams 
of lava were issued from the centre. When 
in action, Vesuvius presents a magnificent 
spectacle. In the eruption of 1777 jets of 
liquid lava were thrown up to the height of 
10,000 feet, presenting the appearance of a 
column of Are, and in 1793 millions of red- 
hot stones were shot into the air, and then 
fell, covering nearly half the cone with fire. 
Down to the reign of Titus Vespasian there 
is no evidence of any volcanic activity, 
but in the first year of his reign (A.D. 791) 
it burst forth with destructive fury, over¬ 
whelming the flourishing cities of Hercu¬ 
laneum and Pompeii, all trace of which 
was lost for upward of 1600 years, and 
were only accidentally discovered during 
the last century. It was at this time the 
elder Pliny lost his life, and the event has 
been described by Pliny the younger, who 
was witness to the scene. An eruption 
has taken place this year (1862), causing 
an immense loss of life and property. 

Herculaneum .—In 79 A.D. this city was 
destroyed by torrents of volcanic mud, 
upon which, in subsequent eruptions, ashes 
and streams of lava fell to a depth varying 
frmn 70 to 110 feet: no great loss of life re- 
•nlted from the destruction of this city. It 


is said by an eminent historian to have 
been built on elevated ground between two 
rivers, thereby rendering the atmosphere 
perfectly healthy. Some quite distinguish¬ 
ed Romans resided in the ci^ and suburbs. 
Servilia, mother of Brutus, hod a villa, 
which was given to her by Julius Cffisar; 
Agrippina, niece of Tiberius, was confined 
by that tyrant in another villa, which was 
afterward destroyed by her son Caligula. 
The only object here which would be view¬ 
ed with much interest by the traveler is 
the remains of the ancient theatre, which 
is supposed to have accommodated 10,000 
persons. Some idea may here be obtain¬ 
ed of the architecture and general arrange¬ 
ment of a Roman theatre. Numisius, son 
of Publius, was the architect, and the build¬ 
ing was erected at the expense of Lucius 
Annius Mammianus Rufus, judge and cen¬ 
sor. 

POMPEII. 

The early history of Pompeii is involved 
in obscurity, but the supposition is that it 
was settled by Osci and Pelasgi prior to 
the establishment on this coast of the 
Greek colonies from Euboea. It fell into 
the hands of the Samnites about the year 
440 B.C., and was taken by the Romans 
eighty years afterward; during the Social 
War it revolted with the other Campanian 
towns, and but little more was known re¬ 
specting it until it was visited by an earth¬ 
quake A.D. 63, which occasioned great de¬ 
struction ; it was afterward overwhelmed 
in 79 by the eruption of Vesuvius, and con¬ 
tinued to be buried under the ashes and 
other volcanic matter for about 1669 years. 
Notwithstanding that the celebrated archi¬ 
tect and engineer, Domenico Fontana, who 
was employed in constructing an aqueduct 
to convey water to Torre, fell in with the 
ruins of the city, no particular attention 
was paid to the discover}' until 1748, when 
the peasants were employed in cutting a 
ditch, since which time it has continued to 
be an object of great interest, and since 
1756 the progress of excavation has been 
pretty constantly prosecuted. 

Pompeii has the reputation of being 
“ the most wonderful of the antiquities of 
Italy, and one which it is said never dis¬ 
appoints the traveler who is at all acquaint¬ 
ed with the history of ancient Rome. The 
impression which it gives of the actual 
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presence of a Roman town, in all the cir- 
cumstantial reality of its existence 2000 
years ago, is so vivid and intense, that it 
requires but a small effort of the imagina* 
tion to place yourself among the multitudes 
which once thronged its streets and thea¬ 
tres, and occupied its now voiceless cham¬ 
bers. The expression so often used, that 
you expect to see the inhabitants walk out 
of their houses to salute you, is scarcely 
a figure of speech. Many things, in fac^ 
concur to foster the illusion. You see a 
street before you carefully paved and well- 
worn, and bordered with iroUairs in good 
preservation, as if it had been in use on 
the previous day. The houses generally 
extend in unbroken lines, and even the di¬ 
lapidation is, in some measure, concealed 
by the small modern roofs placed over the 
walls to protect them from farther waste 
by the weather. The doors and windovm, 
indeed, arc all open, but so they generally 
ore in the modem houses of Italy; and the 
sombre, brown tints of the walls is not very 
different from what is seen in the decay^ 
towns of the same country at the present 
day. You turn to the right and to the 
le^ and wander from street to street, and 
still you have the perfect image of a town 
before 3 'ou, except that no inhabitants ap¬ 
pear, and these you may suppose have left 
a few days before. We have detached 
public buildings elsewhere, but here we 
have a Roman forum, with all its accom¬ 
paniments of temples, porticoes, curisB, etc.; 
not indeed perfect, but only so injured that 
what is missing can be replaced, and what 
is mutilated restored. We have also many 
shops, with their utensils of trade in them, 
and about a hundred private houses of all 
descriptions, from the poor cottage to the 
patrician mansion, enabling us for the first 
time to obtain a distinct idea of the form 
and arrangement of a Roman house, and 
giving us, as it were, a glimpse of the do¬ 
mestic life and manners of the people. 
The public baths here, which were almost 
entire, have thrown new light on the struc¬ 
ture of those buildings. Lastly, the tout 
ensemble of the walls, gates, streets, forum, 
bouses, temples, founfeins, theatres, asso¬ 
ciated as they are with each other, give us 
a conception of a Roman town incompara¬ 
bly more clear and satisfactory than any 
number of such objects scattered over dis¬ 
tant localities could have furnished.’' 
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The walls of the city are nearly 20 feet 
thick, and al)out as high, faced with blocks 
of lava inside and out. There are six gates, 
and many toners rising above the ram¬ 
parts, and pierced with arches. The best 
means of approach to Pompeii is afforded 
by the Appian Way to the “Gate of Her¬ 
culaneum.” Along either side of the road 
approaching this gate are a number of an¬ 
cient tombs, many of which are in as per¬ 
fect a state as though they had been erect¬ 
ed at a more recent period; they recall 
the ancient glories of the Appian, and is 
called the Street of the T(^s, through 
which we will pass, and note the most im¬ 
portant objects. Many of the houses have 
derived their names from the paintings 
which they contained, and in many cases 
from the royal personages in whose honor 
the excavations have been made. 

Villa of Diomedes .—A very interesting 
specimen of a suburban villa, and one 
of the most extensive private residences 
which have been discovered. On the op¬ 
posite side of the road to it is the tomh of 
M. Arrius Diomedes, from which circum¬ 
stance the villa received its name. Near 
the garden gate of this villa was found the 
skeletons of the owner and his attendant, 
one holding in bis hand the keys of the 
villa, the other canydng a purse which 
contained one hundred gold and silver coins 
of Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian, and Titus. 

Tomb of the Arrian Family, situated op¬ 
posite to the villa. 

Tomb of the Marble Door^ at the junction 
of the two roads, originally entei^ by a 
door of marble of a single slab, four feet 
high, which worked upon bronze pivoti. 

Tomb of Naevoleia Tyche and Munabut 
Faustusj an interesting family tomb stand¬ 
ing upon two steps, and having a bas-relief 
and inscription upon its front; also a bust 
of Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph of Calventivs Quietus, an ele¬ 
gant altar-tomb composed of white marble 
upon a lofty pedest^ in a court 21 feet 
square. 

Bound Tomb, ornamented with female 
figures, vases, etc. 

Toni of Aricius Scaurus ,—^A handsome 
monument supported on a square ba^ 
ment, w ith a side doorway decorated with 
fluted pilasters, and leading to the court at 
the back of the sepulchral chamber. The 
basement is ornamented with reprasenta- 
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tions of hunting scenes and gladiatorial 
combats. 

VUki of Cicero .—The supposition is that 
this villa did belong to Cicero, although 
there is no absolute proof that such was 
the case. Some of the finest paintings and 
mosaics contained in the Museo Borbonica 
were found among its ruins. We also 
find in this vicinity some important tombs. 

Tomb of Porcius; also Tomb of Mammia 
ike FriesUss. 

Heradaneum Gate .—This gate, which 
was the most important entrance to the 
city, had a central archwa}* twenty feet in 
height and fifteen in width. It was of 
porely Roman architecture, built altern¬ 
ately of brick and lava. On the outside 
of this gate a marble sun-dial was discov¬ 
ered, and on the left of the gate is a fine 
specimen of ancient masonry, one of the 
best-preserved portions of the walls of 
Pompeii. 

Street of Herculaneum ascends and pro¬ 
ceeds to the Forum by curves. 

House of the Vestals^ occupying the space 
between two streets. The walls of many 
of the bedrooms were richly painted, and 
one of them contained the skeleton of a 
dog. 

Inn ofAhinus^ called “ Julius Polybius,’* 
in consequence of his name having been 
found written on the walls. 

Thermopoiiwny opposite to the inn, used 
as a drinking-house. 

House of Sallust derived its name from 
the inscription C. Sallust, M._F., which 
was painted on the outer wall.* This was 
one of the largest mansions in the city, 
occupying a surface of 40 square yards. 

House ofPansOy occupying an area of 
over 300 feet by 121, and extending into 
four streets, is a large and interesting man¬ 
sion. The garden was half as largo as the 
mansion, with the remains of a fountain in 
the centre, and a reservoir in one comer. 
In one of the bedrooms of the dwelling 
five female skeletons were found. 

House of A/kW/o, with richly - painted 
walls, fountain, and a garden decorated 
beautifully with Bacchxmalian garlands. 
One of the rooms contains paintings of 
Apollo, Venus, and Juno. 

House of Adonis derives its name from 
a large painting illustrating Adonis wound¬ 
ed by the wild boar, and consoled by Ve- 
noa. 


, House of the Tragic Poet, also called the 
House of Homer —small, but one of the most 
elegant private residences in Pompeii. 

House of Castor and Pollux, of great mag¬ 
nificence, large, and decorated in elegant 
style. 

House of the Faun, deriving its name 
from the bronze statuette of the Dancing 
Faun. It U sometimes called the House 
of the Great Mosaic, from the great mosaic 
of the battle of Issus pr Granicus. This 
was supposed to be the largest and most 
elegant of the Pompeian houses. 

Temple of Fortune, erected by and at the 
private expense of Marcus Tullius, sup¬ 
posed to be a member of Cicero’s family. 
It is small, and of Corinthian architecture. 

Public Baths, an establbhment of consid¬ 
erable extent, erected at the expense of 
Gnieus Alifius Nigidius Maior. 

The Forum, by far the most spacious and 
imposing spot in Pompeii, occupying an 
elevated position about 400 yards from the 
Herculaneum Gate. 

Temple of Jupiter, situated on an ele¬ 
vated basement at the north end of the 
Forum. The location is the finest in the 
city, commanding, fVom its elevated posi¬ 
tion, a magnificent view of Vesuvius and 
the Apennines. 

Temple of Venus .—The most superb of 
all the temples in Pompeii; situated on 
the west side of the Forum, and occupying 
an area of 150 feet by 75. 

The Banlica, situated at the southwest 
angle of the Forum, 221 feet long and 80 
broad. Among the inscriptions under the 
portico were some verses from Ovid’s Art 
of Love. 

Temple of Augustus, called also the Pan¬ 
theon, the inner walls of which were rich¬ 
ly decorated; and among the beautiful 
paintings found here may be mentioned 
Ulysses in disguise meeting Penelope on 
his return to Ithaca. 

House of Adonis, also named Diana, and 
lastly Queen Caroline .—The derivation of 
the names are as follows: Ist, from the 
painting of Venus and Adonis; 2d, from a 
marble statue of the goddess found in one 
of the rooms; and the third in memory of 
the wife of Murat. 

House of the Emperor Francis IT .—A 
small mansion, which was opened in the 
presence of his imperial majesty of Austria. 

House of M. Lucretius .—The most im- 
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portant house described, with the exception 
of that of the Faun. 

Greek Temple., also called the Temple of 
Neptune^ or of Hercules^ situated on one of 
the highest points of ground, and is the 
most ancient building yet discovered. 

The Great or Tragic Theatre., supposed to 
have been capable of containing 5000 per* 
sons, was erected in an elevated position, 
and escaped in a great measure the devas¬ 
tation which swept over other houses situ¬ 
ated on the plain. 

Barracke of the Troops, a verj' large in¬ 
closure, 184 feet long by 147 wide. It was 
formerly called the Forum Nundiamrium, 
These barracks, when first excavated, ex¬ 
hibited reminiscences of military life in ev- 
eiy portion of them. A large number of 
skeletons were found here. 

The AmpfnthecUre, — This building is 
more ancient than the Coliseum at Rome, 
which was not completed until a year aft¬ 
er the destruction of Pompeii. It has been 
estimated to accommodate 10,000 persons. 

There are many other objects of interest 
in the city, of which we have not space to 
mention, that will repay the traveler to 
visit and become familiar with. Too much 
can not be learned or said of these ruins of 
antiquity, with the history of which every 
student must be familiar. The melan¬ 
choly destruction of such a city, the deso¬ 
lation which spread f^om dwelling to dwell¬ 
ing, the flight of mother, father, sister, and 
brother from the scene of terror and con¬ 
fusion, must awaken feelings of awe and 
6}mipathy in every human heart. Moth¬ 
ers with infants in their arms, seeking safe¬ 
ty and protection, gathering their little 
ones around them, trying to escape unin¬ 
jured, and yet how many were plunged 
into a fearful eternity! 

Travelers not wishing to hire a carriage 
to Pompeii may take the railroad to Cava, 
the station of w’hlch is close to the city: 
the fare is but a trifle; but, for a party of 
four or six persons, a carriage would be 
more pleasant, and full as economical—say 
about $6 for the excursion. 

You are obliged to take a government 
guide through the mins—fare $1. Pro¬ 
vide yourself with small change for beg¬ 
gars if you expect to return alive. There 
b but one place in the world where beg¬ 
gars are more numerous and more impor¬ 
tunate than in front of Inn Diomede when 
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I you are leaving Pompeii. That place is 
old Cairo, to which we will soon set out. 

EXCURSIONS FROM NAPLES. 

One of the longest and most varied ex¬ 
cursions to “do” in a single day is thit 
truly hbtoric and classic region situated 
between the Bay of Naples and Gaeta, 
every spot of which is familiar to the read¬ 
er of Roman histor}'. Commencing with 
the Grotto of Pausilipo, Lake Agnano, 
Pozzuoli, Baiie, Cumae, Misenum, and Sol- 
faterra, the diversity of thb excursion emit 
be imagined by a catalogue made by Jar- 
vb of what he “did” in one day. It can 
be done, though three days wodd be bet¬ 
ter. “ Two craters, five lakes, four ruin¬ 
ed cities, five grottoes, and vapw baths 
more or less pobonous, an amphitheatre, 
one ruined prison, two ruined reserroirs, 
one ruined gate, two ruined aqueducts and 
bridges, seven ruined villas, three fish¬ 
ponds, and six temples, including thirty 
miles carriage ride, three miles donkey- 
back, dbtance man-back uncertain, some 
five or six miles walking, climbing, stum¬ 
bling, and subterranean exploring, besides 
a small piece of boating, and the paying of 
upward of 30 distinct fees and gratuities!'* 

A carriage will cost say $5 for a party. 
Start early in the morning, taking from the 
hotel the most honest valet de place you 
can find, and give him a carte blanci^ to 
pay all fees, donkey-hire, etc., to keep you 
rid of all beggars, sellers of antiques— 
manufactured at Pozzuoli—and, in fact, to 
act as body-guard, and keep you from be¬ 
ing swindled and imposed upon. 

It would require a volume as large t! 
this to describe what may be seen on this 
excursion; we shall consequently give but 
a short synopsis. 

The Gr<Hto of PausUtpo (at the entrance 
of which is Virgil’s tomb) is only a tunnel 
cut through the hill half a mile in length, 
about 75 feet high, through which we pass 
on our way to Pozzuoli, the principal sights 
of which are the Temple of Jupiter Sen- 
pis, discovered about the middle of the 18th 
century, at the time of the erection of the 
Toledo Palace, where it had been buried 
by an earthquake. Most of its beautiful 
columns, graceful statuary, and elemint- 
colored marbles were removed by die King 
of Naples to decorate his palace and thea¬ 
tre at Caserta. 
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Here also may be seen the immense 
Mole constructed b 3 ' the Emperor Caligu¬ 
la, the amphitheatre in which the Emperor 
Nero fought, and under which St. Janua- 
rios was imprisoned, 480 by 380 feet; the 
Temple of the Nymphs, the Temple of 
Neptune, and the Villa of Cicero, or what 
remains of it. This last contained for a 
long time the remains of the Emperor Ha¬ 
drian, who died at Baise, previous to their 
removal to his splendid mausoleum at 
Rome. There are also the remains of 
numerous baths, temples, and tombs. On 
our waj” we pass the monastery of the Cap- 
pucini, where St. Januarius suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom. The stone on which ho was be¬ 
headed is here shown. 

After passing the half-extinct volcano 
of Solfaterra and Monte Nuovo, we arrive 
at Lake Avemus^ which is connected with 
Lake Lucrine by a canal cut by the Em¬ 
peror Agrippa. Here we have the Sibyl's 
Cam, immortalized by Virgil. If you are 
anxious to be choked with foul air, covered 
with soot and smoke, you may traverse the 
entrance mounted on a man's back, who 
follows another carrying a torch, and get 
landed up to the knees in water in a small¬ 
sized stone chamber black as midnight— 
IkaVs the Grotto! A short distance far¬ 
ther there is another grotto, the duplicate 
of this. Virgil deserves much credit in 
his selection of such an avenue to the in¬ 
fernal regions. Here iEneas, conducted by 
the Sibyl, offered sacrifices to the infernal 
Rods. Lake Lucrine is celebrated for its 
oyster-beds, from which the Romans de¬ 
rived their supply of bivalves. 

After passing the hot Baths of Nero, sit¬ 
uated under where his villa is supposed to 
have stood, and where you can have eggs 
boiled in two minutes by a guide who will 
charge you as much as he can get for them, 
you arrive at the Bay of Bairn, so justly 
celebrated by Horace. The town of Baise, 
if we credit Cicero, was one of the most 
dissolute and licentious cities in Italy. 
During both the Roman and Middle Ages 
it was notorious for its profligacy. Mar¬ 
tial says the Roman matrons arrived here 
with the reputation of Penelope and left it 
with that of Helen. And even as late os 
the fifteenth century the ladies of Naples, 
in leaving it, left their virtue behind them. 
It is said it was the ruin of both old and 


young. Here you will find a grand hotel, 
but maccaroni and vinegar are the onl}* in¬ 
ducements to patronize it. The principal 
objects of curiosity are the castle of Don 
Pedro de Toledo, with the numerous baths, 
temples, etc., etc. It is said the Emperor 
Hadrian starv'ed himself to death here. 

We now pass the tomb of Agrippina, 
the villa of Hortensius, or the foundations 
of it in the water. Here Nero plotted the 
death of his mother, whom he killed at her 
villa near Lucrine. 

Miseno, the principal naval port of the 
Romans; here Ctesar Augustus, Mark An¬ 
tony, and Pompey met to divide the Ro¬ 
man Empire. 

We now arrive at the Area Felice, the 
gatewaj- of the old city of Cumse, from the 
top of which a splendid view may be ob¬ 
tained, including the retreat and spot on 
which the great Scipio Africanus breathed 
his last. Cumse has recently’ become no¬ 
torious for the immense number of tombs 
which have been discovered, containing 
not only skeletons, but armor, pictures, 
vases, and jewelry. The excavations have 
brought to light three distinct races. The 
uppermost stratum consists of the narrow 
graves of the Romans, beneath this the 
tombs of the early Greek settlers, and 
deeper still, some fifty feet below the sur¬ 
face, the original sepulchres of an unknown 
race. 

We now pass the ancient LUemum, im¬ 
mortalized as the residence of Scipio Afri¬ 
canus. To this plape he retired after being 
ftilsely accused of peculation by his coun¬ 
trymen. 

The Lake Agnano is about three miles 
in circumference; its waters are noted for 
the cure of gout and rheumatism. Near 
the Stufe di San Germane is the Grotto 
del Cane, where unfortunate dogs are near¬ 
ly killed for the benefit of visitors, to show 
them the effect of carbonic acid gas. These 
dogs, it is said, are so in the habit of dying 
that the}' don’t mind it at all. The oper¬ 
ator holds the dog by the legs, with his 
head close to the surface; in one minute 
he is in convulsions.* A lighted torch held 
close to the ground is immediately extin¬ 
guished ; and a pistol can not be fired with¬ 
in its influence. It is continually exhaling 
ftom the opening volumes of steam and 
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ROUTE No. 14. 

From Naples to Cairo and the Nile^ via 
Palermo, Messina, S 3 rracase, Mount Etna, 
and Alexandria. 

From Naples to Palemu>^ dist. 200 miles: 
time, 18 hrs.; fare, 40 frs. 60 c. Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 8 P.M. 

SICILY. 

SicUy is the laiKest, finest, most fruit¬ 
ful, and most celebrated island in the Med¬ 
iterranean. Its greatest length is about 
180 miles, by upward of 100 in its widest 
limits. It is separated from the southern 
extremity of Italy by the narrow Strait of 
Messina, only two miles across. The shape 
of the island is triangular, and it gradually 
narrows from its eastern shores toward its 
westernmost limit. A range of mountains 
extends through the length of Sicily in 
the neighborhood of the northern coast. 
All the lower portion of these mountains, 
which average 6000 feet in height, is cov¬ 
ered with dense and beautiAil vegetation. 
Higher up, the woody region encircles 
the mountains, and the upper part is na¬ 
ked, and blackened by the fires of numer¬ 
ous eruptions. The valleys of Sicily are 
thickly inhabited, and covered with ol¬ 
ives, vines, com, fruit-trees, and aromatic 
herbs. Sicily is well watered by numer¬ 
ous small rivers, and its harbors are con¬ 
siderable and good. Near the eastern side 
of the island rises the gigantic cone of 
.£tna, called by the Sicilians Mount Gibello, 
Its base is 80 miles in circumference, and 
it rises to the stupendous height of 10,872 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
Its base is highly cultivated; higher up, 
the woody district, and above the forest 
there b a waste of black lava. The crater 
is about two miles in circumference; in 
addition to which there are numerous small 
cones, where the fire contained within has 
burst through its shattered sides. 

The population of Sicily amounts to 
nearly 2,500,000; its area in square miles, 
10,500. Its vegetable products embrace 
numerous tropical as well as European 
plants. It is believed to have been the 
native country of com, and Homer says 
of its inhabitants, 
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Untaught to pUnt, to turn the glebe, and mv. 
They all their producU to free Nature ove; 
The soil untill'd, a ready harvest yidds, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields; 
Spontaneous vinca from weighty clustere pour, 
And Jove descends in each prolific shower.*' 

Sicily was in ancient times the seat of 
many flourishing Greek colonies; and the 
presumption is, its population was then 
double what it is at the present time. It 
fell successively under the government of 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Greek 
emperors, Saracens, Normans, and French, 
till at length it beemne a dependency, first 
of the crown of Spain, and more recently 
that of Naples; it is now annexed to the 
kingdom of Victor EmmanueL 

The principal products and exports of 
Sicily are olive-oil, oranges, lemons, al¬ 
monds, and other fruits, maize, rice, beans, 
pulse, manna, flax, hemp, liquorice, and 
sumach. The wine trade is carried on to 
a very great extent. The best wines of 
the island grow on .£tna, and are red, be¬ 
ing almost the only good red wine of the 
class in the island, though others are pro¬ 
duced at Taormina and Faro, but they 
have a taint of pitch. Syracuse produces 
over its smouldering remains a red rons- 
cadme equal to any other in the world, if 
not superior. A white vin de liqueur is also 
made here, but only of the second class. 
Messina furnishes much wine for exporta¬ 
tion. The Val di Mazara and its vine¬ 
yards give wines known in America as 
well as .£tna and Bronte. Marsala, when 
obtained without the admixture of execra¬ 
ble Sicilian brandy, is an agreeable wine, 
something like Madeira of the second class, 
and of great body. 

Smyth, in his description of Sicilian char¬ 
acter, says: “ They are of middle stature, 
well made, with dark eyes and coarse black 
hair; their features an better than their 
complexions; and they attain maturity and 
begin to decline earlier than the inhabit¬ 
ants of more northern regions. They are 
cheerful, inquisitive, and fanciful, with a 
redundance of unmeaning compliments, 
showing they arc not so deficient in nat¬ 
ural talents as in their due cultivation. 
Their delivery is vehement, rapid, full of 
action, and their gesticulation violent; the 
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latter is so significant as almost to possess 
the power of speech, und animates them 
with peculiar vivacit 3 ', bordering, howev¬ 
er, rather on conceit than wit, on farce 
than humor. 

** The upper classes are incorrigiblj in¬ 
dolent, and fond to excess of titles and 
such like mark^ of distinction. Here, in 
fact, every house is a palace, every handi¬ 
craft is a profession, every respectable per¬ 
son at least an excellency, and every er¬ 
rand-boy is charged with an embassy! 
This love of ostentation is so inveterate 
that the poorer nobility and gentry are 
penurious in the extreme in their domes¬ 
tic arrangements, and almost starve them¬ 
selves to be able to appear abroad in the 
evening in a poverty-stricken equipage.” 

Accounts in Sicily are kept in francs. 


PALERMO. 

Palermo .—The ancient Panormus con¬ 
tains a population of 175,000. Principal 
hotels are H. A. Li Trinacria, which rises 
above a delightful walk by the sea, and 
H. dc France, on Piazza Marina. Prices 
are lowj veiy* good rooms and good table 
d'hote at $150 per day. This city, which 
is regularly built, is situated on the south¬ 
west side of an extensive bay, in a wide 
plain, bounded by Alpine mountains, which, 
from its luxuriance, has been termed the 
“Golden Shell.” Every where the eye 
can rest one sees orchards in bloom, fields 
of cactuses glistening in the sun, gardens 
of orange-trees, fields watered by small 
canals that fertilize the soil of Palermo. 

In front of the city, commanding de¬ 
lightful views of sea, shore, and mountain, 
is the Marini, a raised terrace or platform, 
extending a mile along the bay; it is 250 
feet wide, and one of the finest public prom¬ 
enades in Palermo. Immediately below 
this there is a beautiful drive, formerly 
adorned with statues of the Bourbon kings. 
They were thrown down in the Revolution 
of 1^8. At the east end of this walk is 
the Villa Giulia, or the Public Garden, laid 
out in walks interspersed with statues, 
fountains, and summer-houses. There is 
one lone fountain where the water falls 
over green niches, in which fresh nosegays 
•re placed every day; the effect of these 


flowers, seen through the falling crystal, 
is truly tlelightful. Adjoining this garden 
is the Botanical Garden, which contains a 
large collection of very valuable plants; 
at the entrance is a beautiful building, in 
which botanical lectures are delivered. To 
enter both gardens a fee is demanded; in 
fact, every where you go here it is the 
same; but they are satisfied with very 
little. 

Two large streets, the Strada Nuovo 
and Strada Toledo, each upward of a mile 
in length, intersect each other at right 
angles, dividing the city into four equal 
parts, and leading to the four principal 
gates. These four dififerent parts or quar¬ 
ters of the city are known by their re¬ 
spective names of Log fa, Alhergaria, KaL 
ta, and Capo. 

The main street of Palermo, the Toledo, 
is perfectly straight, and passes through 
the city from Porta Felice to Porta Nuova. 
It preserves in its aspect, as well as its 
name, evident tokens of Spanish presence. 
Indeed, many influences are visible: the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, who made Pa¬ 
lermo the capital of their Sicilian domin¬ 
ions ; the Romans, the Saracens, the Nor¬ 
mans, and the Spaniards, have held her 
succes 8 ivel 3 ^ Palermo may have forgot¬ 
ten her ancient rulers, but she has kept 
vivid traces of her modem masters. The 
streets are well paved with large flat blocks 
of lava, and are lined throughout their 
whole length with handsome buildings in 
the Doric, Ionian, and Corinthian orders, 
and enriched with statues and fountains. 

Nearly all the finest mansions have mis¬ 
erable shops at the base, and when the oc¬ 
cupant is short of room he usurps the side¬ 
walk, making the foot-passenger walk in 
the middle of the street among the car¬ 
riages. Nearly all these houses have large 
picturesque balconies, where the ladies 
spend a large portion of their time. They 
are generally on the upper floor, and are 
mostly hired by nuns, who have under¬ 
ground passages that lead from their clois¬ 
ters ; they come here to breathe the fresh 
evening air after the heat of the day. The 
balconies are so closely grated that it is 
impossible to see them. 

Palermo has a great number of convents 
and churches. There is said to be about 
seventy-five of the former. The churches, 
especially those that line the Toledo, are 
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almost all magnificent—immense amounts 
have been lavished in splendid marbles 
and costly alabasters. Many of them are 
absolutely covered with mosaics; the 
floors, chapels, and columns, of inlaid mar¬ 
ble ; and the altars and tabernacles of pre¬ 
cious stones, lapis lazuli, verd-antique, 
malachite, and jasper. They are nearly 
all built with an elevated facade, a long 
nave, and two side aisles, bounded by lat¬ 
eral chapels, dedicated to various saints, 
and decorateil with pillars, paintings, stat¬ 
ues, and flowers. 

The Cathedral is a beautiful specimen of 
the Sicilian-Arab-Norman style; it U sit¬ 
uated at the end of the Toledo, in a wide 
piazza. It was erected by Archbishop 
Waller near the close of the 12th century. 
The interior has been desecrated by white¬ 
wash. It contains some very good paint¬ 
ings ; a statue of St. Rosalie, the patron 
saint of Palermo; the tombs of Roger, the 
founder of the Norman kingdom of Sicily, 
that of Ferdinand II. and his wife Con¬ 
stance, etc., etc. 

Other churches well worth visiting are 
8U Giuseppe and Martorana: the last be¬ 
longs to the convent of Benedictine nuns. 
The nave is built in the Arab and Norman 
style; the walls and high altar are mag¬ 
nificent with mosaic, lapis lazuli, vcrd-an- 
tique, and porphyrj'. 

The Royal Palace^ the residence of the 
viceroy, stands on a large square near the 
Porta Nuova; it was begun by the Sara¬ 
cens, continued and finished by the Nor¬ 
mans. One of the chambers of this palace 
contains the portraits of the Spanish, Nea¬ 
politan, and Sicilian viceroys. Tlie apart¬ 
ments immediately above the viceroy’s are 
kept in constant readiness for the king 
whenever he chooses to visit Sicily. Dur¬ 
ing the Revolution of 184S the population 
threw all the furniture out of the windows 
and destroyed it. They also destroyed one 
of the two ancient bronze Rams found at 
Syracuse. The palace contains a gallery 
of pictures and a good armoiy'. On its 
summit is the observatory from which Pioz- 
za discovered the planet Ceres. There is 
a beautiful view of the city and harbor 
from this point. 

Attach^ to this palace is the Cappdla 
PalaHna^ or church of St. Peter, buUt by 
Roger II. in the early part of the 13th cen¬ 
tury—a splendid monument of the mag- 
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nificence of the Norman sovereigns. Thii 
chapel is small and elegant; its eight arch¬ 
es are supported by fine marble columns; 
its walls are of richly-colored mosaic, and 
the pavement of variegated marbles. 

Through the Porta Nuova, not far from 
the king’s palace, but still in the country, 
stands the Palace of Zisa^ a real Saracen 
edifice built in the 9th or 10th century. It 
is still in good repair, and has been sev¬ 
eral times used lately as a royal residence. 
The view from this point is most grand; 
the city, the bay, the mountains t^t in¬ 
close the plain of Palermo on every side, 
are in full view, adorned with groves—the 
bamboos, the magnolias, and the gerani¬ 
ums, which here grow .to the height of an 
ordinary tree; these, with the palm-trees 
waving in the air with mingl^ majesty 
and grace, and flowers of every kind grow¬ 
ing freely, unsheltered by glass prisons, 
seem to render the scene an earthly para¬ 
dise. 

Near the Palace of Zisa is the Capuchin 
convent containing the celebrated Cota- 
combs. There are an immense number of 
bodies in this receptacle, and the sight is 
truly disgusting. The males are all stand¬ 
ing on their feet on shelves, and the fe¬ 
males are laid down in boxes with glass 
lids, dressed in the same clothes they wore 
during life—many of them in their bridal 
robes. Tho bodies are either numbered, 
or the name of the person on a ticket is at¬ 
tached. The position they occupy in the 
Catacombs costs $5 for the males and f 10 
for the females. Some of the bodies have 
been here several centuries. Among oth¬ 
ers is that of the King of Tunis: he was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Sicily, was 
saved by the Capuchin monks, taken to 
their convent, where he fell sick. While 
ill he embrac^ the Christian religion; be 
died, and his body is here preserved. Aft¬ 
er death the body goes through a procen 
of embalming, previous to which it is kept 
under running water for six months. Ev¬ 
ery monk who has died here since the 
foundation of the convent, is stuck np 
dressed in the habiliments of the order. 
They are pointed out with apparent pride 
and satisfaction by one of the fraternity. 

Among the sights well worth seeing in 
Palermo is the Palazza V^trcelle^ command¬ 
ing a very beautiful view of the harbor. 
It is built, as Prince Napoleon’s boose ia 
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Roe Hontagne, Paris, to represent a Pom¬ 
peian villa. 

Every traveler, nearly the first thing he 
does after his arrival at Palermo, makes 
the ascent of Monte Peregrino to visit the 
Shine of St. Rosalie. Were there no 
shrine to see, the view alone would well 
repay him. Here only can you distingpiish 
every object in the city, and gain a clear 
outline of its walls and gates, and all its 
lovely surroundings. “Ascend St. Paul’s, 
London, what do you see ? Roo/s, As¬ 
cend any height out of the city? haze and 
moke. So with Paris: ascend Notre 
Dame or Mont Martre — the view is fine, 
bnt there is no outline; a wilderness of 
roo&, bnt nothing to treasure up in the 
memory. So at Rome: the view from the 
Pincian Hill—roo/a, and the distance a des¬ 
ert plain. At Naples and Genoa you ad¬ 
mire their magnificent bays and the arena 
of lovely hills which surround them; but 
landing dispels the illusion. Perhaps Ven- 
ice or Milan comes nearer to Palermo, seen 
from a height, than any other city. In the 
former, although looking firom the Cam¬ 
panile, we see the Alpine summits with 
their snowy peaks; the islands of the sea, 
clad in the deepest verdure; her radiant 
domes glistening in the sun; her water- 
streets refl?cting beauty on every side : 
^1 we are too much in the city to see it 
properly. Milan, from the Duomo, is a 
lovely sight; but roofr predominate. But 
in the scene from Monte Peregrino noth¬ 
ing disappoints you. There is nothing one 
conld wish that would add to the enchant¬ 
ment of the scene. Had Mohammed seen 
it, instead of Damascus, from the heights, 
well might he have said, ** I can not enter. 
There is but one Paradise for me, and that 
is above.” 

The legend of the patron saint of Paler¬ 
mo is firmly believed by the natives. St. 
Rosalie was young (14 years), of illustrious 
birth, and afiLinced to Roger, king of Sici¬ 
ly, the same who had expelled the Arabs 
from Sicily and Malta. Two days before 
the celebration of these nuptials she fled 
from home and kindred, from the world 
and its ties, to the lonely spot on the top 
of Monte Peregrino. Her youthful body 
was found in a grotto, some centuries later, 
under the following circumstances. Dur¬ 
ing a frightful plague, which had been rag¬ 
ing in Palermo for some weeks, one of the 


citizens dreamed that a dove descended 
from heaven and beckoned him to follow: 
he did so, and was led to the top of Monte 
Peregrino, where he beheld the body of the 
lost Rosalie. The dream made such an 
impression upon him that he visited the 
grotto in the morning, and there discover¬ 
ed her remains in the most perfect state. 
He immediately reported the case to the 
authorities, who, with all the dignitaries 
of the Church, brought the body in state to 
the Cathedral of Palermo, when immediate¬ 
ly the plague departed. A church was 
built on the spot which Rosalie had in¬ 
habited, and an altar was raised beneath 
the bole in the rock where her remains 
had been found. An iron railing sur¬ 
rounds the altar; near it, on the left, is a 
fine marble statue of St. Rosalie dying; it 
is by a Florentine sculptor. Behind the 
altar is a brook flowing from the mountain. 

'MonreaU —a miserable little town about 
four miles distant, after passing through 
Porta Nuova. It is absolutely necessary 
to visit this town, however, to see its re* 
markable church—the finest in Sicily. It 
was founded by William the Good in the 
12th century. The legend connected with 
it runs thus: William the Good, having 
gone hunting on the mountain, and fallen 
asleep beneath the oak-tree, had a dream, 
in which the blessed Virgin appeared to 
him, and commanded him to build a church 
on the spot. Hence, says tradition, the 
church and the name. Mount Royal. It is 
difiicult to say what is its style of archi¬ 
tecture—Greek or Arabic, Byzantine or 
Norman. The walls are covered with mag¬ 
nificent mosaics, representing scriptural 
histories. The chapels are of the richest 
marbles, and the sides covered with masses 
of the most splendid mosaics. There is a 
very fine cloister in the Benedictine mon¬ 
astery of Monreale. The gates of the 
church are of bronze, by Pisan Bonarmo, 
and are beautiful relics of the 12th centu¬ 
ry. The house and gardens of the Prin- 
cipessa Bntera-Radali, which were occupied 
in 1846 and 1846 by the imperial family 
of Russia, are well worthy a visit, as is 
also the “Favorita,” the residence of the 
exiled Bourbons while Murat sat on the 
throne of Naples; but every thing now 
looks melancholy and deserted. 

Palermo has a college of nobles, a high 
female seminary, an epbcopal seminary, 
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many inferior schools, and numerous char¬ 
itable institutions, public baths, libraries, 
and scientific associations. The silk man¬ 
ufactures are the principal source of in¬ 
dustry, but the inhabitants depend more 
on its being the seat of government and 
residence of the viceroy. If j'ou have no 
courier, employ a valet de place for one or 
two days: price 60 c. 

There is a very fine opera-house here, 
and an excellent company. 

Make your bargain with the boatman 
before you land or embark. If he ask tujo 
francs, offer him one; he will be sure to 
take one and a half. The boatmen will 
often agree to take yourself and baggage 
to the hotel for two francs, or about 40 cts. 
This will be plenty to offer for carriage and 
boat. There is no regular tariff, but they 
all insist there is, and what they ask is ex¬ 
actly the tariff. Indies must not be fright¬ 
ened at their loud talk and quarreling! it 
nwer results in any thing. 

Fi'om Pedermo to Messina^ distance 180 
miles: fare, 26: time, 12 hours. Steam¬ 
ers sail several times a w'cek. 

About daybreak we pass to the south of 
the celebrated islands of Lipari^ or Vulca- 
niae of the Romans, who supposed them to 
be inhabited by Vulcan, god of fire, from 
their emitting smoke and fiames. The 
principal islands are seven in number, viz., 
Lipari, Stromboli, Vulcano, Salini, Pana¬ 
ria, Felicudia, and Alcudi. Their entire 
population is about 23,000. They are all 
of volcanic origin. Stromboli, which is 
the most northerly, is the only volcano in 
Europe which is constantly emitting smoke 
and flames. On a dark night the reflec¬ 
tion of its flames may be seen on the ocean 
for many miles. Lipari and Vulcano have 
also craters, which are occasionally in ac¬ 
tion. Earthquakes are of frequent occur¬ 
rence, but the climate is pure, and highly 
salubrious. Lipari is the great mine from 
whence Europe and America obtain all the 
pumice-stone used; its entire soil is com¬ 
posed of that singular substance; it is 
nbo plenty at Vulcano; it is worth $50 
per ton in the English market. 

Messina is beautifully situated at the 
most eastern part of the island of Sicily, 
on the straits of the same name, eight miles 
from Reggio, on the Italian side. The 
straits here are only two miles wide. Mes¬ 
sina is the second city in Sicily. Though 
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smaller than Palermo, it is superior in 
commercial importance. Its harbor b one 
of the finest in Europe, and its environs 
are the best cultivated and most thickly in¬ 
habited part of Sicily. Populadon 135,000. 
The principal hotel is the I’icforio—well 
kept. 

One or two days may be well spent here. 
Messina contains numerous curiosities, 
and some relics which few cities can 
boast. One of the relics consists of an au- 
ioyraph letter written by the Virgin Mary 
to the Messenians, in wflich she assures 
them that she has taken them under her 
special care and protection! She also, to 
make assurance doubly sure, and estab¬ 
lish beyond all cavil the genuineness of 
the letter, gave a lock of her own hair to 
the person intrusted with the conveyance 
of the letter! The Virgin has kept her 
promise on several occasions. At one tune, 
when the city was suffering by famine, it 
was saved by a timely arrival of a supply 
of com which she sent! It would be con¬ 
sidered unsafe in Messina to question the 
genuineness ofeither of those relics. What 
a pity she forgot them in 1783, when the 
whole city was laid in ruins by an earth¬ 
quake which happened in that year. 

The city has a very fine appearance from 
the streets. It is in form of a crescent 
From the palazzetta, or quay, in front, 
which extends over two miles, and at 
which lie all the shipping, the city and 
background rise in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre. The houses, being built of white 
stone, contrast finely with the dark, luxn- 
riant, cone-like hills in the rear. The prin¬ 
cipal street, running parallel with the quay, 
is bordered with fine houses, and b well 
paved with square blocks of lava, and is 
ornamented with numerous churches, stat¬ 
ues, and fountoins. 

The principal object of interest in Mes¬ 
sina is the Cathedraly which was partly de¬ 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1783. It b 
situated in a very fine square, the fountain 
in the centre of which is one of the finest 
in Sicily. The cathedral was erected in 
the early part of the 12th century, soon 
after the conquest of Sicily by Roger the 
Norman. It is a Gothic building, with 
heavy and gloomy exterior. The interi¬ 
or, however, is richly ornamented, and 
corresponds in richness to the facade. The 
pulpit is beautifully carved, and is consid- 
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eredthe master*piece of the Sicilian sculp¬ 
tor Gaggini. The principal altar and roof 
of the choir are adorned with mosaics and 
precious stones. The nave is supported 
by immense granite columns taken from 
a temple of Neptnne. 

The other churches worthy of a visit 
are Monte Virgine, AnmmcicUion^ and St, 
Giorgio. The last belongs to the convent 
of the Bemardines, and requires some ex- 
odse to mount the hill. Among some of 
the pictures in this church is one by Ste- 
iuio Giordano, and one by Antonio Felo- 
camo. The marbles and inlaid-work are 
very rich. 

The Viceroy"8 Palace stands at the south¬ 
ern end of the city. It is a fine building. 
Adjoining are the public walks, beautiful¬ 
ly decorated. 

The Harbor is well defended by a cita¬ 
del, provided with bomb-quarter and stores 
on the Yauban principle. There are also 
two well-built forts above the town, and 
one commanding the mouths of the Fiu- 
mare. The harbor is one of the finest in 
the world; first-class men-of-war can lie 
in any paA of the basin, and the largest- 
Bixed traders can be accommodated with 
perfect safety at any part of its immense 
quay. To tMs port and harbor Messina is 
wholly indebted for her prosperity. Then 
her situation between Italy and Sicily 
gives her great advantages os a commer¬ 
cial entrepot. The principal exports con¬ 
sist of oranges, lemons, wines, olive oil, ol¬ 
ives, silk, rags, and com. 

Messina has two theatres and an opera- 
house. The last is one of the finest in 
Europe, and the company employed first 
class. 

Travelers who wish to make the ascent 
of Mt. which is 40 miles to the south¬ 

west of Messina, can take the railroad, now 
(1868) completed to Catania. 


Catama is situated at the foot of Mount 
^tna. It contains 60,000 inhabitants. 
The plan of the city is very fine, and no 
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one can deviate from it. Every thing 
around you is made of the fell destroyer, 
lava. The mole which protects the har¬ 
bor is lava, the houses are built of lava, 
the streets are paved with lava; their fur¬ 
niture, toys, every thing is lava; and this 
same lava, by its own decomposition, has 
covered the plains of Sicily in this direc¬ 
tion with the most fertile soil in the world. 
Catania has a beautiful appearance from 
the sea, and landing does not dispel the il¬ 
lusion. The streets are regular, spacious, 
and handsome, lined with elegant houses, 
churches, convents, palaces, and public 
establishments. Owing to the frequent 
earthquakes, nearly all the ancient monu¬ 
ments have been destroyed. There still 
remains, however, remnants of an amphi¬ 
theatre lar^r than the Coliseum at Rome, 
a hippodrome, odeum, and theatre, vrith 
numerous temples, aqueducts, baths, and 
fountains. The principal manufacture 
here is silk. The city exports largely 
snow from Mt. u£tna, wine, olive oil, ol¬ 
ives, figs, soda, and manure. 

Syracuse lies about 80 miles south fh>m 
Catania. Its population, which in ancient 
times was 250,000, is now about 20,000. 
Among the objects of antiquity which it 
now possesses is the Cathedral^ which was 
converted from the Temple of Minerva. 
The famous fountain of Arethusa, the glo¬ 
ry of ancient Syracuse, is now degraded 
into a washing-tub. The Latomiir^ or pris¬ 
ons cut in the solid rocks. The “ Par of 
Dionysius .""—This is supposed to be the 
prison where the tyrant Dionysius incar¬ 
cerated suspected persons. It is formed in 
the solid rock in the shape of the letter S, 
narrowing gradually toward the end. Along 
the prison runs a groove, which collected 
the sounds of the voices. By applying his 
ear to the end of the groove he could as¬ 
certain whether his suspicions were cor¬ 
rect. The Catacombs in Arcadina are of 
vast extent. They consist of one princi¬ 
pal avenue, with smaller ones branching 
off, cut in the solid rock. The recesses on 
each side contain cells for the reception of 
the dead. 

In the LatomioBy or prisons, which are 
cut in the solid rock, of great depth, open 
at the top, but with steep overhanging 
sides, the Syracusans confined the rem¬ 
nant of Ihe expedition sent by Athens to 
subjugate them. They amounted to over 
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7000 men. They were here shut up for 
two months, with half supply of food, just 
sufficient to keep them alive, exposed to 
the vertical sun by day and the dews 
by night, without any method to preserve 
cleanliness, and coming in contact every 
moment with the sick, dead, and dying. 
At the end of two months, those few who 
had escaped these horrors with their lives 
were brought out and sold for slaves. This 
enterprise was the largest ever fitted out 
by any Greek state for the reduction of a 
foreign power. The attention of all the 
powers was fixed on this expedition, and 
all Greece was sanguine of its success; 
but jealousy in the management of the 
undertaking was the cause of its defeat. 
Alcibiudes, whose experience, ability, and 
deebion were universally acknowledged, 
was removed, and the command given to 
^icias, who was deficient in the necessary 
qualifications. The consequence was the 
defeat of the Athenian fleet, and the glory 
and empire of Athens. 

The siege of Syracuse by the Romans, 
200 years before Christ, is one of the most 
celebrated in ancient ^^tory. Here the 
great Archimedes rendered himself famous; 
for not only had the Romans to contend 
against the natural strength and fortifica* 
tions of the city, but against the wonder¬ 
ful machines first invented by thb great 
mechanic. The city never could have been 
taken but for the treachery of one of the 
Syracusan commanders. 

Archimedes, Theocritus, and Moschus 
were all natives of Syracuse. Up to the 
year 1693 Syracuse was a city of great 
Importance, but the dreadful earthquake 
of that year laid her monuments and houses 
in ruins. 

Travelers who wish to make the tour of 
the Mediterranean, viz., to Malta, Alex¬ 
andria, Jafla, Beyrout, Tripoli, Alexandret- 
ta, Riiodes, Smyrna, Syria, Malta, Messi¬ 
na, Civita Vecchia, to Marseilles, can pur¬ 
chase at Messina a return ticket from the 
Messageries Imperiale Company for 1200 
francs, which will be good for four months. 
From thb a discount of 20 per cent, will 
be made, and if for a family of /Arcc, an 
additional 10 per cent, discount is made. 
Thb will give you time to go up the Nile, 
and spend one month in Palestine. If 
you go to Constantinople, that will be add¬ 
ed to the amoimt at the same dbcount. If 
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there should be any danger of your not 
getting through in that time, purchase 
your ticket to Alexandria only. 

To visit Malta you must take an Austrian 
Lloyd steamer from Messina; time, 17 h. 

MALTA. 

Malta b an bland in the Mediterranean 
Sea belonging to Great Britain. It b sit¬ 
uated about 50 miles to the south of Siefly, 
and has a population (exclusive of Gozso) 
of 110,000. Gozzo, which lies to the north¬ 
west, has a population of 17,000. Thb isl¬ 
and, though small in size, is of vast im¬ 
portance for the protection of British com¬ 
merce in the Mediterranean, and as a coal¬ 
ing d5p6t for steamers to the East. It is 
about 17 miles long by 9 broad, and b nat¬ 
urally a barren rock. The greater part of 
it, however, b finely cultivated, and pbnt- 
ed with cotton, wheat, barley, and other 
grains. The pastures of the bland of Goa* 
zo are very extensive, and cattle are raised 
for the more numerous population of Mal¬ 
ta. Both blands produce oranges, lemons, 
grapes, and other fruita of excellent qual¬ 
ity. Besides the food produced by the 
extensive fisheries are carried on for the 
daily supply of the market. 

The Maltese are in general of an ordi¬ 
nary stature, strong, robust, and of a brown 
complexion. They are of a mixed race, 
and speak a dialect which bears much re¬ 
semblance to the Arabic spoken on the cqv 
posite shores of Africa. They are full of 
fire, and endowed with a penetrating imag¬ 
ination. They possess very lively pas¬ 
sions, and are tenacious in their opiniont, 
in their love, and in their hate; are Ubori- 
ous' and fru^, living on very slender fare. 
They are Roman Catholic in their religion, 
and are generally ignorant and supersti¬ 
tious. Most persons in trade speak the Ital¬ 
ian language as well as English; the Ut¬ 
ter b now taught in the common sebo^- 
About one tenth of the entire ^pulaticm 
are Englbh and other foreigners, the bab 
ance are natives. 

The Maltese have in general adoi^ 
the costume of the Franks, but the native 
dress is still worn by the lower orders. 
Thb consbts, first, of a long bag, made of 
wool, for a cap; it b dyed various color^ 
and hangs down behind; the top part is 
used for a purse, or forms a receptacle for 
any small articles the wearer wishes to 
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carry about him. A short loose panta- | 
loon, which leaves the leg bare to the j 
knee, is confined round the waist with a 
girdle of cotton or silk. A cotton shirt, 
with a short loose waistcoat covering the 
same; in many cases the vest is ornament¬ 
ed with rows of silver buttons, quarter dol¬ 
lars, or English shillings. The costume 
of the ladles of Malta consists of a black 
silk petticoat, bound round the waist, over 
a body of some other kind of silk or print: 
this is called a half onneUa. The upper 
part is called the ormtlla^ and is made of 
the same material as the former, drawn up 
into neat gathers for the length of a foot 
about the centre of one of the outer seams; 
in the seam of one of the remaining divi¬ 
sions is inclosed a thin piece of whalebone, 
which is drawn over the head, and forms 
an elegant arch, leaving the face and neck 
perfectly open. The left arm is covered 
with one part of this habit, and the right 
b used for keeping down the angle of the 
other. The whole is extremely neat, but 
requires a peculiar grace in walking to 
show it off to advantage. 

The dress of the peasantry is very simi¬ 
lar to that worn by the ladies, differing 
only in material, which consists of striped 
native cotton of a substantial quality. It 
b not customary for the poor females of 
the country to wear shoes, though they all 
like to have a pair. Bager, in his history 
of Malta, says a countrywoman, making 
preparations to visit the town, asked her 
companion how long she had had her shoes; 
the answer was, “ Since the time of the 
plague” (1813). “Oh,” replied the other, 
“mine are much older than yours, for I 
have had them since the blockade of the 
French.” 

It is now universally acknowledged that 
Malta was first occupied by the Phoeni¬ 
cians, who were driven out by the Greeks. 
After the siege of Troy many of the Greeks 
returned to their homes, the rest scattered 
themselves over the islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Some of them settled in Sicily, 
and built Syracuse and Agrigenti. 

In the year 3620, the Carthaginians, who 
had settled'themselves along the northern 
coast of Africa, seized upon Sicily and Mal¬ 
ta. It was not without a great eflfusion of 
blood that the Greeks were' driven from 
Malta, as they were continually receiving 
re-enforcements from Sicily, but under the 


conduct of Hannibal, the famous Cartha¬ 
ginian general, they were defeated. A 
large square stone, with an inscription in 
the Punic language, marks the burial- 
place of Hannibal: it is near Ben Ghisa. 

The thriving condition of Malta excited 
the cupiditj' of the Romans, who, after two 
expeditions, took possession about the com¬ 
mencement of the second Punic war. The 
Romans did every thing they could to con¬ 
ciliate the inhabitants, who were strongly 
attached to the Carthaginians by a com¬ 
mon origin and language. They respected 
their laws, permitted them to coin their 
own money, and made them eligible to any 
office in the republic. 

The Goths, who had overrun and made 
themselves masters of Italy and Sicily, 
and had pillaged and sacked Carthage, 
arrived at Malta about the year 506; and 
after occupying it for 37 years, were ex¬ 
pelled by the army of Justinian, under the 
command of Belisarius. The island now 
remained under the dominion of the Em¬ 
perors of Constantinople until the year 
879, when the Saracens, who had already 
overrun all the East and conquered Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and part of France, made 
a descent on the island of Gozzo, and mas¬ 
sacred all the Greeks. From Gozzo they 
crossed to Malta, which nobl}” resisted for 
a length of time, but was at lust obliged to 
succumb to superior force. The Saracens, 
upon taking possession of Malta, exterm¬ 
inated all the Greeks, and made slaves of 
their wives and children. They treated 
the Maltese, however, with every mark of 
respect, and allowed them the free exercise 
of their own religion. The advantages of 
the situation of Malta soon made itself ap¬ 
parent to the Saracens. Its numerous har¬ 
bors gave them shelter in their piratical 
excureions, and they erected a fort on the 
present site of St. Angelo to secure their 
vessels from danger of attack. They also 
added new walls to those already erected 
I around the Citt^ Notabile. After they 
I had remained in quiet possession of the 
I island for 220 years. Count Roger, son of 
j the celebrated Tancrede de Hautcville, 
in company with his brother William, ex¬ 
pelled them from Malta, as also from Sic¬ 
ily and Naples. 

The inhabitants of the islands, regarding 
Roger as their deliverer, proposed to name 
him sovereign, which he accepted; he was 
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accordingly crowned King of Sicily and 
Malta, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Emperor of Constantinople and the 
Pope of Rome. Roger treated the Maltese 
with great kindness; he founded and en¬ 
riched many churches; he allowed the 
Saracens to stamp their gold coin with 
“ There is only one God, and Mohammed 
is the prophet of God,” on one side, and on 
the other, “King Roger.” 

After the death of Roger II., Constance, 
hb only daughter, who had espoused Hen¬ 
ry VI., emperor of Germany, of the house 
of Swabia, ceded the islands of Malta and 
Sicily to her husband and the future em¬ 
perors of Germany. Malta remiuned un¬ 
der the government of the German em¬ 
perors for 72 years, during which time the 
natives signalized themselves greatly by 
their valor at sea. One of their admirals 
attacked and destroyed a squadron of the 
republic of Pisa, which had come to lay 
siege to Syracuse, and took the island of 
Candia from the Venetians, after having 
shattered their fleet and taken prisoner 
their admiral, Andrea Dandolo. 

Manfred, the natural son of Frederick 
II., formed the horrible design of poison¬ 
ing his father, and making himself master 
of his dominions. The cruel oppressions 
and t\Tannical proceedings of this usurper 
excited a rebellion of the Maltese and Si¬ 
cilians against his government, and finally 
caused Pope Urban IV. to absolve all his 
subjects from their allegiance to him. To 
save the consequences of such powerful 
opposition, he offered his daughter Con¬ 
stance in marriage to Peter, son of James, 
king of Aragon. This alliance, however, 
had no other effect upon Urban than of 
completing his enmity toward Manfred; 
and without any right, except that pre¬ 
sumptuously assumed by his predecessors, 
ho invested Charles of Anjou, king of 
France, with the possession of Sicily and 
Naples, and their dependent states. This 
proceeding was unjustly confirmed by his 
successor, Clement IV., who reserved to 
himself the duchies of Benevento and 
Ponto Corvo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and a yearly tribute of 40,000 crowns, 
which Charles obligated himself to pay to 
the Papal See on St. Peter’s Day. A bat¬ 
tle, which took place between the forces of 
Charles and Manfred, on the plains of Ben¬ 
evento, on the 26th of February, 1266, de- 
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cided the fate of the kingdom in favor of 
the former. Manfred met the just panl»;h- 
ment of his parricide and his other crimes 
by being slain on the field, and bb wife 
and children were tak^n prisoners by the 
conqueror. 

The daughter of Manfred; whose hus¬ 
band was now King of Aragon, with the 
title of Peter III., used all her influence 
to inspire him to assert his claims to the 
kingdom of Sicily and Malta. The tyr¬ 
anny of Charles had already rendered him 
obnoxious to the people over whom he 
governed, and it was not long before a 
desperate attempt was formed by a private 
Sicilian gentleman, who was secretly at¬ 
tached to Peter, to massacre all the French 
in the kingdom at a given signal. This 
famous conspiracy, known by the name of 
the “Sicilian Vespers,” was carried into 
effect on Easter Day of the year 1282, dar¬ 
ing which the King of Aragon was pro¬ 
claimed sovereign of Sicily, and publicly 
crowned in the Cathedrd at Palermo. 
Charles was in Tuscany when the news 
of this tragical event reached him; he im¬ 
mediately set about making endeavon to 
gain his lost authority; but his fleet, com¬ 
manded by his son, was discomfited by Ad¬ 
miral Roger, who commanded the vessels 
of the Aragonese. 

The island of Malta, having suffered so 
much from the dissensions of its snccesshe 
masters, was now destined to undergo even 
worse treatment from the individual* to 
whom it was successively' given as a fief 
by the kings of Aragon and Castile. Kot- 
withstanding the solemn promises made by 
King Louis, son of Peter II., at the joft 
and earnest representations of the Mal^ 
that the island should, in future, be con¬ 
sidered as unalienable from the crown of 
Sicily, it was twice afterward mortjaged 
by King Martin—first to Don Antonio Cor¬ 
dova, and subsequently to Don Gonsalvo 
Monroi—for the sum of 30,000 florins. The 
Maltese, wearied with making useless com¬ 
plaints, resolved to pay to Martin the sum 
for which the island was pledged. Tb» 
offer was accepted; and in the year 1350, 
by a public act of the king, it was decreed 
that the islands of Malta and Gozzo should 
henceforth never be separated Yroro the 
kingdom of Sicily, and that their inhabit¬ 
ants should enjoy equal pri^nleges with 
those of Palermo, Medina, and Catania. 
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In 1516 this entire kingdom passed into 
the bands of Charles Y. of Germany, the 
heir of all the Spanish dominions. Not¬ 
withstanding his confirmation of the pre¬ 
vious declaration of his predecessors con¬ 
cerning the perpetual junction of Malta 
with Sicily, this emperor, for political rea¬ 
sons, resolved to cede the island to the Or¬ 
der of St^ John of Jerusalem, the remains 
of which were at that time at Viterbo, in 
the Papal States. The act of the donation 
b dated at Castel Franco, near Boulogne, 
March 23,1530; and the document of the 
acceptance of the gift, by the council of 
the Order, April 25 of the same year. The 
substance of the act was as follows: 

That the Emperor Charles V., king of 
Sicily, gave to the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, in his name and in that of his 
successors, the islands of Malta, Gozzo, 
and Comino, with Tripoli in Africa, as a 
free and noble fief, with all the privileges 
of the sovereignty, under these conditions: 
1. That every year the Order should pre¬ 
sent a falcon to the King or Viceroy pf 
Sicily. 2. That the bishopric of l^lta 
should always be nominated by the king. 
3. That the chief admiral of the fleet should 
always be an Italian. 4. That they should 
preserve to the Maltese all their rights and 
privileges. The Grand Master, having ac¬ 
cepted these conditions, embarked to take 
possession of the island, where he arrived 
on the 2Cth of October, 1530, accompanied 
by a great many knights and principal of¬ 
ficers of the Order. 

During the reign of John de la Valette, 
founder of the city called by his name, 
Malta was destined to undergo its severest 
attack from the hands of the Turks. It 
was besieged by a powerful armament for 
four months, but without success, Do Va¬ 
lette having succeeded in repelling all 
their attacks, and compelling them, in the 
end, to retreat with vast loss. The Order 
maintained possession of the island for the 
space of 268 years. About the year 1730 
it sufiTered serious losses by the extinction 
of many of its commanders in Germany, 
Spain, Sicily, Portugal, and Aragon; and 
in 1792 an edict of France was issued, de¬ 
claring the Order extinct within the French 
territories, and its possessions were an¬ 
nexed to ^e national domains. To show 
the dilapidated state of the revenue, it need 
only be mentioned that the receipts, which 
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in 1788 were three millions of livres, were 
in 1797 reduced to one million. 

The French government, which had for 
some time manifested a spirit of hostility 
to the Order, now came forward to display 
it openly. The first division of the French 
fleet arrived before the port of Malta on 
the 6th of June, 1798. On the 9th, Gen¬ 
eral Bonaparte, with the remainder of the 
squadron, stood oflf the island, and, through 
his consul, Carson, demanded free admis¬ 
sion for the whole fleet. This demand be¬ 
ing refused, the same day the French be¬ 
gan to disembark at the Bay of St. Madda- 
iena, and carried the small fort of St. 
George without the loss of a single life. 
The next day the French army had se¬ 
cured all the important posts in the coun¬ 
try, and had advanced beneath the walls 
of the city, when the greatest uproar pre¬ 
vailed among the people on account of the 
treachery that had been discovered among 
several knights of the Order. Six days 
after the landing a council was called, and 
it was resolved to yield up the city into 
the hands of the besiegers. No sooner 
did the French find themselves the uncon¬ 
trolled masters of the island than they en¬ 
joined all the knights to quit within three 
days. About $50 were advanced to each 
for the expenses of his journey; but he 
was not permitted to depart until he had 
tom the cross from his breast and mount¬ 
ed the tri-colored cockade. By the articles 
of capitulation, the French engaged to pay 
the Grand Master an annual pension of 
300,000 livres, and to each French knight 
resMent in Malta a yearly allowance of 
700 livres. 

The French fleet, under the command 
of General Bonaparte, sailed from Malta 
in June, carrying with them all the rari¬ 
ties found in the public treasuiy', together 
with all the standards and trophies belong¬ 
ing to the Order, none of which ever reach¬ 
ed their destination. They were contained 
in two ships, the Orient and Sensible —the 
former was blown up in the battle of 
Aboukir, and the latter fell into the hands 
of the British. The French soldiery com¬ 
mitted so many depredations throughout 
the island, suspending the pensions to 
charitable institutions, and despoiling the 
churches, that the population became fu¬ 
rious, and, when an attempt was made 
to sell the decorations of the cathedral 
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charch of Cittii Notabile, sixty soldierSf 
with their commander, were massacred by 
the people. From this time all commu¬ 
nications between the city and country 
ceased, and Valette was reduced to a state 
of blockade. 

About this time it was blockaded by the 
English and Portuguese fleets. The Por¬ 
tuguese admiral was left alone to maintain 
the blockade during the temporary absence 
of the English squadron; on the return 
of which a flresh summons was sent for 
the place to surrender. Early in Decem¬ 
ber the same was repeated, which was 
flrmly and laconically answered in the 
negative. The blockade had now lasted 
six months, and the city exhibited a scene 
of frightful privation. The besiegers 
would not permit any person to leave the 
town, knowing that their doing so would 
relieve the garrison. Disease added its 
ravages to the general suffering, and sol¬ 
diers and citizens became alike its victims. 
Month after month passed heavily over, 
and in August, 1800, the citizens being to¬ 
tally beggared, the army was put on half 
pay. Four months afterward it was en¬ 
tirely stopped, and their rations greatly 
lessened. Still they bore all with aston¬ 
ishing fortitude, bei^g supported with the 
hope of speedy deliverance. At length 
the news of the interception of the sup¬ 
plies, and their capture by the English, 
disheartened many, though it did not de¬ 
cide them to capitulate. The condition of 
the town was dreadful beyond description. 
Fresh pork brought two dollars a pound; 
rats sold at an exorbitant price; dogs and 
cats were generally eaten, and horses, 
asses, and mules were similarly converted 
into food. On the 8th of September, 1800, 
a parley was held with the besiegers, when 
the terms of capitulation were arranged 
and ratified. The following morning the 
French sailed away, after having endured 
an obstinate blockade for two years. 

In the year 1814, agreeable to the reso¬ 
lution of the Congress of Vienna, the isl¬ 
ands of Malta, Comino, and Gozzo, were 
confinned to the English crown, and they 
have ever since been considered by all the 
powers of Europeju a British dependency. 

Valetta. — The streets of Valetta, the 
principal city of Malta, are regular and 
well paved, but, from the declivity on 
which some part of the city is built, many 
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of them are steep, with side-walks com¬ 
posed of stairs. They are kept remark¬ 
ably clean, being swept every mommg. 
The houses, which are built of stone, and 
are generally of three stories, have all flat- 
roofed terraces, which serves the double 
purpose of being an.agreeable resort for a 
walk, and a receptacle for the rain which 
falls during the winter, from whence it 
runs into the cistern with which ereiy 
dwelling is provided. 

The principal hotels are the Imperial 
Hotel and MenrreWa Hold. Prices hi^ 

Valetta is built upon a tongue of land 
extending into a bay, forming two splendid 
harbors; one called the Great Hartor, the 
other the Quarantine Hauhor. The fonner 
is used for government vessels alone, the 
latter for foreign vessels, and those in 
quarantine. The city is dosed by three 
gates: Porta Reale^ which leads to the coon- 
try ; Porta Marsamuacetto^ which leads to 
the Quarantine Harbor, and throng which 
all strangers enter the cit}*; and Hit Mari¬ 
na Gate, from the Great Harbor. 

The fortifications which surround the 
town are very high, and many of them 
formed out of the solid rock. The walk 
measure about 15 feet wide, and are com¬ 
posed chiefly of the common limestone of 
the country; their whole circumference ii 
two miles and a half. The ditch which 
crosses the peninsula from the Quarantine 
to the Great Harbor, cutting off all com¬ 
munication with the city, is about 1000 
feet long, 120 deep, and 120 wide; this u 
crossed by five bridges. Beyond the coan- 
terscarp are many outworlm and a gUck 
built in the same massive style, and v^ 
supplied with cannon, rendering the dty 
one of the best fortified in the world. 

Daring the existence of the Order, the 
knights of each language had a particBltf 
post assigned to them in case of attack. 
The knights of Provence had a rampart of 
St. John; those of France, St. James; those 
of Auvergne, St. Michael; those of Italy, 
St Peter; those of Aragon, St Andrew; 
those of England, St. Lazarus; those of 
Germany, St. Sel^tian; and those of 
Castile, l^nta Barbara. There was also a 
palace or inn for each of these languages, 
where all the members ate and assemM 
together for the purpose of consultation 
and the transactira of business such as 
preferred residing in their reapectiTS inw 
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to having private hooBes of their own were 
permitted to do bo. The Superior of every 
Ungtiage was dignified with a distinctive 
title, to which were annexed certain func¬ 
tions; for instance: 

Avberge de Provence .—The Superior of 
the auberge was denominated the Grand 
Commander, who, by virtue of his. ofiice, 
was perpetual president of the .common 
treasuiy^ comptroller of the accounts, su¬ 
perintendent of stores, governor of the 
arsenal, and master of the ordinance; he 
had the nomination (subject to the appro¬ 
bation of the Grand Master and council) 
of all officers from the different languages, 
and to this be added the power of appoint¬ 
ing persons to the various places of trust 
in the church of St. John, and in the In¬ 
firmary. This auberge is situated in the 
Stiada Reale; it is a fine building, with a 
plain but imposing fa 9 a^ Besides the 
chapel which this languid owned in the 
church of St. John, it possessed another 
leparate church, as did also several of the 
ot^r language!. 

Auberge d"Avoergne.rr-Thn head of this 
inn was called the Qr^d; Marshal; and 
he had the military Comxsand over ail the 
Order, excepting the Grand t^rosses or their 
lieutenants, the chaplains, and other per¬ 
sons of the Grand Masteri s household. He 
intrusted the standard of the Order to that 
knight whom he judged most worthy such 
distinction. He had the right of sf^xunt- 
ing the principal equerry, and, when at 
sea, not only commanded the general of 
the gallejrs, but the Grand'Admind him¬ 
self. This auhetge'occupies a site opposite 
the side-square of St. John’s church in the 
Stnda Reale. 

The Auberge of Ittdg .—^The Superior of 
this language was styled the Admiral. In 
the Grand Marshal’s absence he had the 
command of the soldiery equally with the 
seamen. He also appo^ted the comptrol¬ 
ler and secretary of the arsenal; and when 
he demanded to be named to the general¬ 
ship of the galleys, the Grand Ma^r was 
obliged to propose him to the council, 
which was at liberty to appoint or reject 
him at pleasure. This auberge is situated 
in Strada Mercanti, opposite to the Au¬ 
berge de Castile. Over the entrance is a 
bronze bust of the Grand Master Canafa, 
with his coat of arms, and many trophies 
tad ornaments of white mflrble, said to 


have been cut fixxn a large pillar which 
once stood in the Temple of Proserpine, in 
the Citth Notabile. The small church of 
Sta. Catarina, which adjoins it, also be¬ 
longed to this language. 

Avberge CcutUe .—The chief of this inn 
was dignified with the title of Grand Chan¬ 
cellor. It belonged to his office always to 
present the vice chancellor to the council, 
and his.presence was likewise necessary 
whenever any “ buffo” were stamped with 
the great seal. Those who assumed this 
dignity were obliged to know how to read 
and write. This is the largest auberge in 
the city, and occupies a very delightful 
situation close nnder the walls of the ditch, 
commanding ’ an extensive view of the 
imuntry beyond. It is surmounted with 
a great display of ornamental sculpture, 
consisting chiefly of warlike trophies, arms, 
musical instruments, etc. In the centre 
is a marble bust of Grand Master Pinto. 
It Is at present occupied by the officers 
of the Ei^lish garrison. To the knights 
of this language appertained the church 
of St. James, in Strada Mercanti, a neat 
specimen of architecture, ornamented in a 
very chaste and simple style. 

Avberge de France .—^TTie Superior of 
this inn, during the existence of the Or¬ 
der, was called the Grand Hospitaller. He 
had the direction of the hospital, and ap¬ 
pointed the overseer and prior to the in¬ 
firmary’, and also ten writers to the coun- 
ciL The officers who filled these employ¬ 
ments were changed every two years. 
The Auberge de France b situaM in 
Strada Mezzodi. 

Atdxrge of Aragon .—The title of the 
Superior of this inn was the Draper, or 
Grand (kmservator. ^ Hewascharg^with 
everything relating to the conservatory— 
to the clothing and the purchase of all nec¬ 
essary articles, not only for the troops, but 
also for the hospitals. This building oc¬ 
cupies a small square fronting on Strada 
Yescova, and is now the residence of the 
Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 

Avberge of FngUmd and An^o-Banaria. 
—^The head of tl)^ establishment was dig¬ 
nified with the title of the Tancopolier. 
He had the command over the cavalry 
and the guards stationed along the coast. 
While the ** language” of England exist¬ 
ed, their inn was the building which fironts 
the square before the small church of Sta. 
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Catarina of the Italians on the one side, 
and Strada Reale on the other. After the 
Reformation, when all the English com- 
manderies were confiscated by order of 
Henry VIII., this language ceded up its 
rights, and was succeeded by the Anglo- 
Bavarian, whose inn stands on the plat¬ 
form of St. Lazarus, facing the entrance 
into the Quarantine Harbor. This build¬ 
ing is now occupied by officers of the Brit¬ 
ish garrison. 

PALACE OF THE GRAND MASTER. 

This vast building, the residence of the 
Grand Masters of the Order, is surrounded 
by the four principal streets. It is 300 
feet on each side, and has a spacious square 
in front,‘called Piazza St. Giorgio. It has 
two principal entrances, two court-yards, 
with fountains; one of them is now used 
as a racket-court for the amusement of the 
officers of the garrison. 

The interior of the palace consists of a 
lower and upper story, each containing a 
range of apartments running round the 
building. The halls and apartments in 
the np))cr story are very elegant, many of 
them embellished with views commemora¬ 
tive of the battles of the Order. Some of 
the paintings are of superior workman¬ 
ship. Among the several masters whose 
genius adorns these walls are Caravaggio 
d'Arpino and Cavalier Fauray. In the 
waiting-room are some fine productions by 
Maltese artists. The principal pieces are 
St. George and the Dragon, St. Michael, 
St. Peter, Mary Biagdalene, and .^neas. 
Most of the ancient paintings were placed 
here by the Grand Master Zandadari, and 
are chiefly scriptural Illustrations. 

The most interesting sight in the build¬ 
ing is the Armory, It occupies a large sa¬ 
loon extending the whole length of the 
building, and contmns the armor and a 
great many warlike weapons belonging to 
the Knights of Malta, with numerous tro¬ 
phies of their splendid victories. It also 
contains 20,^ muskets, 1000 pistols, 30,000 
boarding-pikes, belonging to the garri¬ 
son. There are 90 complete coats of ar¬ 
mor for mounted knights, and 450 cuirass¬ 
es, casques, and gauntlets for infantrj'. 
The last - mentioned armor is arranged 
along the upper part of the room, in regu¬ 
lar order, with their respective shields, on 
which is portrayed the white cross of the 


Order on a red field. The armor of tbs 
mounted cavaliers and men-aUarms is of 
different kinds; some burnished, and oth¬ 
ers painted black and varnished. The 
complete suits of armor are placed upright 
on stands, and posted up along the rows of 
muskets at certain dbtances from each 
other, looking like so many sentinels, and 
giving a very sombre appearance to the 
whole room. A trial was once made of 
the force of resistance of one of these suits, 
and several musket-balls were discharged 
against it at 60 yards* distance, which only 
produced a veiy shallow concavity. This 
piece of armor may be seen with the rest 

At one end of the room is a complete 
suit of black armor, standing about seven 
feet high and three and a half wide. It 
is not very probable that this has been 
often used. The helmet alone weighs 37 
pounds. Close by the above is an open 
case, in which ma}^ be seen many curions 
specimens of musketry, pistols, swords, 
daggers, etc., chiefly trophies taken byfiie 
knights in their engagements with the 
Turks. The sword of the famous Alge¬ 
rine general Dragut is preserved among 
the spoils. Before this case is a cannon 
made of t€irrtd rape bound round a thin 
lining of copper, and covered on the oat' 
side with a coat of plaster painted black. 
This curious specimen of ancient waifare 
was taken from the Turks daring one of 
their attacks upon the city of Rhodes. It 
is about five feet long and three incho 
bore. At the other extremity of the room 
is the complete armor of the Grand Master 
Alofio Wignacourt, beautifally enchased 
with gold; above which is a drawing of 
the same, armed cap-a-pie, a copy from the 
masterpiece of the famous Caravaggio 
which is in the dining-room. 

On the most elevated part of the palace 
is the TorrtUa^ a small quadrangular tow¬ 
er, from whence vessels of war are signal¬ 
ized. In the lower part of this buiWiBg 
were formerly preserved the treasures of 
the Order, among which wras the sword, 
shield, and golden belt of Philip II., kinf; 
of Spain, sent by him as a present to the 
Grand Master La Valette. There are sev 
eral other apartments in the palace well 
worth examination. 

The Church of Si, John .—^This edific<' 
holds the first rank among the of 
Malta, and should you have but time to 
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visit one place in Malta, let this be the 
one. It was built nearly three centuries 
ago, at the time La Cassiera was Grand 
Master, and was subsequently enriched by 
donations of the Grand Master who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and also by several sovereigns 
of Europe. The facade of the church is 
heavy and monotonous, but the interior is 
magnificent. The choir is ornamented 
with an admirable piece of sculpture in 
white marble on a raised base, represent¬ 
ing the baptism of Christ by St. John, in 
two figores as large as life. This piece 
was from a design by the famous Maltese 
artist Caffh, and completed after his death 
by Bomini. 

The grand altar, which stands at the 
uppermost part of the nave, is very sump- 
toons, and deserves notice on account of 
the various colored marble and other val¬ 
uable stones of which it is constructed. 
Before it, on either side, on a raised pave¬ 
ment, stands a chair covered with a rich 
canopy of crimson velvet; that to the left 
is occupied by the bishop, and the one on 
the right is destined for the sovereign of 
the island, over which* is placed the es¬ 
cutcheon of Great Britain. Close by the 
latter is a seat prepared for the governor 
of the island. The pavement is composed 
of sepulchral slabs, worked in mosaic with 
various colored marble; many of them 
contain jasper, agate, and other precious 
stones, the cost of which must have been 
very great. These cover chiefly the graves 
of the knights and other servants of the 
Order, and bear each an appropriate epi¬ 
taph, or rather a panegyric on the virtues 
of deceased. Many have had their 
escutcheons set in beautiful mosaic, look¬ 
ing as bright as if liud down but yesterday. 

The chapels of the different languages 
of the Order which run parallel with the 
nave form the two aisles, and are very 
splendidly decorated; the roofs are con¬ 
structed in the shape of a dome in the in¬ 
terior, and are very profusely carved with 
different ornaments in alto-relievo. 

The first arch on the right hand as you 
enter the church leads to the chapel of the 
Crucifixion, in which are several very fine 
paintings, especially the one behind the 
altar, the Beheading of St.Johni by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Caravaggio. From this chap¬ 
el a flight of stairs leads to a subtenraneous 
apartment, in which stands a rustic chapel. 


The second uch covers the chapel of the 
Portuguese knights; the walls are orna¬ 
mented with paintings. It contains two 
splendid mausoleums of grand masters--* 
that of Emanuel Pinto and Manoel de Vil- 
hena: the latter is of bronze, very costly, 
sustained by two lions of the same mate¬ 
rial. The fourth arch leads into the chapel 
of the Spanish knights. Over the altar is 
a painting of St. George; those on the side 
walls represent the trial and, martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence. . In this chapel are four 
magnificent mausoleums of grand mas¬ 
ters : Martin de Redin, Raphael de Cotoner, 
Perillos E. Roccaful, and Nicolas Cotoner: 
the two last are very grand. The fifth 
arch leads to the chapel of the knights of 
I^ovence. This contains a plain black 
mausoleum of the Grand Master Gorsan. 
The paintings above the altar represent 
St. Sebastian. The sixth and uppermost 
arch leads to the chapel of the Virgin. On 
the side-walls are three silver plates, with 
a bundle of keys suspended from each. 
These were trophies taken from the Turks. 

To the left hand, on entering the church, 
is a splendid copper mausoleum, of the 
Grand Master Zondadari. The whole is 
supported by a marble base, and flanked 
with two fine pillars of the same material. 
The metal statue of the knight, as large 
•as life, in a reclining posture, and the va¬ 
rious ornaments which surround it, are 
very grand. It is considered a splendid 
production of art. 

The first arch down the aisle, on the 
left, leads to the vestry, in which are sev¬ 
eral paintings and portraits of grand mas¬ 
ters. The second chapel is ^at of the 
knights of Austria. The altar-piece rep¬ 
resents the Adoration of the Wise Men, 
and on the side-walls the Murder of the 
Innocents and the Birth of Christ. The 
fourth chapel is that of the Italian knights. 
It contains the mausoleum of the Grand 
Master Carafa. The altar-piece is the 
Espousals of St. Catharine. Tliere are two 
drawings by Caravaggio, Jerome and Mary 
Magdalene. The next chapel is that of 
the knights of France. In this chapel 
there are two monuments of grand mas¬ 
ters. That of Prince Ludovico Philip 
d’Orleans, who was interred here, is very 
fine. Over the altar is a fine picture, the 
Conversion of St. Paul; on the side-walls, 
the Holy Family and St. John in the Des- 
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ert. The sixth and last chapel is that of 
the kniKhts of Bavaria. It was also used 
by the English knights of the Order. Over 
the altar is a drawing of St. Michael and 
the Dragon. 

From this chapel a staircase leads to the 
crypt, in which are the tombs of several 
grand masters. Among these is that of 
L'lsle Adam, the first commander of the 
Order in Malta, the famous La Yalette, 
Yignaconrt, La Cassiera, Cardinal Yerda- 
la, and Pietro de Monte. 

Among the many public institutions of 
Malta is one well worthy of imitation in 
our own country. Even Austria is tax 
ahead of us in t^ respect. That is, the 
Mcmie di Pietck, or Public Paumbrolcerff, 
It was established in 1597 for the purpose 
of afibrding pecuniary relief to the dis¬ 
tressed at reasonable interest, thereby pre¬ 
venting them from having recourse to usu¬ 
rious contracts. Any sum of money, how¬ 
ever small, is advanced to applicants on 
the security of property given in pawn, 
such as gold, silver, and other precious ar¬ 
ticles, or wearing apparel, whether worn 
or new. The period of the loan is for three 
years on pawns of the first description, and 
never more than two on those of the latter, 
renewable at the option of the parties, who 
are also at liberty to redeem their pawns 
at any time within the period on payment 
of interest in proportion. The rate of in¬ 
terest is 6 per cent, per annum. The un¬ 
claimed pawns at the expiration of the pe¬ 
riod are sold at public auction, and the pro¬ 
ceeds, after deducting the sum due the in¬ 
stitution, are payable to the person pro¬ 
ducing the ticket. 

People in good circumstances often avail 
themselves of this accommodation. 

CiUa FeccMo, or the old city, is situated 
on the centre of the island, and is called 
Medina by the natives. It is well worth 
a visit. Its situation is so high that, on a 
clear day, the whole island, and the coasts 
of Sicily and Africa, may be seen at the 
distance of sixty miles. This city is sur¬ 
rounded by walls, and defended with bas¬ 
tions and other modern fortifications. In 
early times it bore the same name with the 
island, Melita. 

On the election of grand master, the 
ceremony of inauguration was performed 
in this city. Early in the morning the 
sovereign left Yaletta, accompanied by his 
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court, and escorted by a body-guard, wHb 
bands of music. On his arrival near the 
city he was sainted by the musketry and 
by the principal ffutrcUo, who presented 
him with a bunch of artificial flowers, with 
an appropriate speech, and aftervrard ki»> 
ed his hand. The procession then pro¬ 
ceeded until it joined the bishop and the 
clergy, who came out to meet them. The 
Grand Master was afterward placed un¬ 
der a canopy borne on four poles by the 
giurati, and continued walking unti he 
arrived at the gates of the city, where a 
place was prepared fbr him to kneel upon, 
before which a cross was erected. After 
the gates were shut the first giurato stepped 
forward, having in his hand a silver dish, 
with two keys laid upon it of the same 
metal, and, making a very low bow, ad¬ 
dressed the sovereign in the following 
words: **Mo8t Serene Lord, the Divine 
Majesty has been pleased to favor ns and 
this city by placing over us so great a 
prince as lord and master; and the high 
honor is conferred upon me of presenting 
to your serene majesty the keys of this 
cit}', in order thatyou may take possession 
thereof. Therefore my colleagues and my¬ 
self, in all humility, beg your most serene 
highness to deign to swear upon the habit 
of the Grand Cross that you will observe all 
the privileges, and franchises, and usages 
of this city and of the island of Malta, 
which were conceded to riiem by the most 
serene sovereigns of Aragon and Sicily, 
and by the magnanimous grand masters 
of this sacred Order, the jwedecesaois of 
your most serene highness, and command 
the same to be observed." The Grand 
Master then laid his hand upon the cross 
on his breast, and said, ** I am bound to do 
so; I swear." After the keys were de¬ 
livered into his hand the procession pnv 
ceeded to the Cathedral, where a sdemn 
Te Denm was song, and after the celebra¬ 
tion of mass the pageant terminated. 

The ceremony of consecrating the 
ops of Malta is also performed in the Ca¬ 
thedral of this city. 

Near to the city is the celebrated (grotto 
of St. Paul, situated underneath a chuwh 
dedicated to the same saint. According 
to tradition, St. Paul, ac<!ompanied by the 
Apostle Luke and T^phimus, resided in 
this cave for the space of three months— 
the time of his stay upon the island. Th* 
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reneratioii for this cave veiy much in* 
ceased about the beginning of the 17th 
century, when a citizen of Cordova, named 
Fni Giovanni, left his native country and 
came to Malta to tenant it. This ancho¬ 
rite had a chapel erected over the grotto, 
which he dedicated to St. Publius, which 
was afterward much enlarged by the Grand 
Master Lascaris, and enriched with dona¬ 
tions of a vast number of relics by the 
reigning pontiffs of Rome. Among these 
is a piece of the true cross, a little of the 
Virgin Mary’s milk, some remains of not 
less than six of the apostles, and of about 
fifty other saints. The grotto is about 
thirty-six feet in diameter, and about eight 
feet high. A fine marble statue of St. 
Paul occupies the middle of the cave, be¬ 
fore which several lights are kept continu¬ 
ally burning. 

The Catacombs of St, Paid are very cel¬ 
ebrated ; they are situated about five min¬ 
utes’ walk from the church, the sacristan 
of which will supply tapers and light you 
through. 

Among the numerous places of interest 
on the island are the Tombs of Brngemma; 
8t, PavTs Bay: there is a small chapel built 
on the spot where the barbarians lighted 
a fire to warm the shipwrecked crew ; Car 
Jypso's OroUo, sung by Homer and dilated 
upon by F6n61on in his Telemachus. The 
Church of Mellieha is built over the Grotto 
<f the Madonna. The church contains a 
vast number of presents to the Virgin. In 
the grotto there is a spring of water sur- 
monnted by a large statue of the Virgin. 
The natives assert that this image has been 
several times taken np and offered a more 
respectable place in the church, but that 
du^g the night she has again chosen to 
return down forty stairs to her old position. 
The cave is filled with headless statues of 
gods and goddesses, and, according to the 
testimony of the sacristan, owe their de¬ 
capitation to the French during their short 
occupation of the island. 

There is a very good theatre in the Slror 


da Teatro; it was erected by the Grand 
Master Wilhena in 1731. The government 
grants its use free of charge, and it is sup¬ 
plied nearly all the year round with Italian 
operas. Occasionally the naval and mili¬ 
tary officers perform for the amusement of 
the public. ^ 

The traveler may find the commission¬ 
aires of Malta a hard set to get rid of. 
The author had one follow him round for 
over an hour, although in the interim he 
told him fifty times to go about some other 
business, and only got rid of the rascal by 
dodging him in a crowd at the post-office. 
Mr. Prime very truly remarks when he 
says, **And plunging down the steep nar¬ 
row streets to the landing-place, overturn¬ 
ing half a dozen commissionaires, each of 
whom swore that he was the man that said 
good-morning the day previous, and be¬ 
came therefore entitled to his five fhtncs 
(for no one need imagine that he will land 
at Malta without paying at least three 
commissionaires and five porters, if he car¬ 
ry no baggage on shore, or twice as many 
if he have one portmanteau).” The only 
remedy we can advise is to take one the 
moment you land, to protect you from the 
rest. 

From Malta to Alexandria^ distance 900 
miles; average time 3 days 20 hours. 

In addition to the Messageries Maritime 
line of steamers from Marseilles to the 
East, there are several other lines more di¬ 
rect and cheaper, viz.: there is a line (the 
Austrian Lloyds) direct from Trieste to 
Alexandria; also by the Ionian Islands 
and Greece, by Vienna, the Danube, and 
Constantinople; but the most direct, cheap¬ 
est, and perhaps best is from Paris via Mt. 
C^nis, Turin, Ancona, and Brindisi, in 29 
hours, and an average sea passage of 78 
hours. The fare from Turin to Alexandria 
is only 291.57 frs.—this is by the company 
A drioHco OrienkJe. Tour ticket gives you 
the fiicility for stopping at Boulogne, Ra¬ 
venna, and Ancona. Tlie sea passage is 
one day shorter than by any other route. 
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“Out of Egypt have I called my son.” 
Through Abraham’s eyes we first see the 
ancient Pharaohs, the earliest seat of art, 
science, and literature. Whatlnducements 
to the Christian, the scholar, and the anti¬ 
quary to visit £g}i>t, famous alike for the 
historical events of which it has been the 
theatre, its magnificent monuments, and 
balmy atmosphere. 

This most interesting of lands occupies 
the northeastern comer of the African 
continent. The waters of the Mediter¬ 
ranean form the northern limit of its soil. 
Upon the south it is bounded by Nubia, 
upon the east and west by the Red Sea 
and the Libyan desert. The lowest of the 
Nile cataracts marks the frontier between 
Egypt and Nubia, where the modem town 
of Assouan stands beside the river’s bank, 
and the foaming waters hurry past the 
temple-covered islands of Elephantine and 
Philaj. From the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the first cataract, the valley of 
the Nile measures, in a direct line from 
north to south, an extent of 550 miles. But 
the breadth of Egj'pt bears only a very 
limited proportion to its length, in so far, 
that is, as the habitable portion of the coun¬ 
try is concerned. Its breadth on the coast 
is 160 miles, but it gradually tapers off to 
a point at Cairo, a distance of 104 miles 
from the mouths of the Nile, and the rest 
of the habitable country is chiefly com¬ 
prised in the narrow valley of the Nile 
up to Bcnisoo4f, a distance of 83 miles. At 
this point it spreads to the west to form the 
valley of Faioumj which borders on Lake 
Mceris. This ^le is nearly circular in its 
shape, 40 miles in diameter, and of great 
fertility and beauty. 

It is estimated that the whole cultivable 
territory of Egypt, including its lateral 
valleys, is about 16,000 square miles. That 
portion situated between Lake Mareotis on 
the northwest and Lake Menzaleh on the 
northeast, watered by the Damietta and 
Rosetta mouths of the Nile, is called the 
Delta or Lower Egj^pt. That portion which 
includes the valley of the Nile from the 
apex of the Delta up to Manfaloot is called 
Middle Egypt. That portion which com¬ 
prehends the remainder of the valley up to 


the first cataract is called the Said, or 
Upper Egypt. These are farther divided 
into 13 provinces, viz., seven for Lower 
Eg)"P^ three for Middle Egypt, and three 
for Upper Egypt. The entire population 
is estimated at 5,500,000. Of this number 
5,000,000 are Egyptian Arabs, 200,000 Copts 
or Christian Egyptians, 15,000 Turks, 
ouin Arabs 70,000; the balance Syrians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Mamelukes, 
Franks, white slaves, and negro slaves. 

The great majority of the Egyptian 
Arabs are engaged as fdlah*^ or husband¬ 
men, and their social condition is of a very 
low grade; they are generally poor, apa¬ 
thetic, and sunk alike in ignorance and in¬ 
dolence. Those who reside in the towns, 
and are engaged as artisans and shopkeep¬ 
ers, exhibit a higher degree of intelligence; 
but credulity and fondness of frivolous 
amusements are their chief characteristics: 
when not engaged in their professional or 
religious duties they are generally found 
in the coffee-houses, listening to story-tell¬ 
ers, or in places of public resort, whew 
mountebanks, jugglers, serpent-charmers, 
and dancing-girls are performing. 

The Copts dwell chiefly in towns, and 
are generally emplo 3 "ed in offices of trust 

The Armenians and Jews are here, as in 
other parts of the East, among the most 
useful and industrious portions of the pop¬ 
ulation, the latter acting chiefly as moo- 
ej'-changers, jewelers, brokers, etc.; bot 
neither of these classes are numerous, and 
the Jews arc almost confined exclusively 
to Cairo and Alexandria. 

The great feature of Egypt is the IHlc, 
without which the whole country would 
be a desert; but throughout a course of 
800 miles it has not a single tributary. 
You naturally expect, when you have 
tracked him that distance, to find the 
volume of waters shrink ; but no, his 
breadth and strength below was all hh 
own, and throughout that long descent be 
has not a single drop of water but what he 
brought himself. Greater than the Rhine, 
Rhone, or Danube, you perceive that vast 
body of water as steadily* flowing between 
its uniform banks among the wild Nubian 
hills as in the plain of Lower Egypt* 
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The fertility of Egypt is entirely doe to 
the annual rise of the Nile, which every 
year overflows its banks and spreads over 
the adjacent lands, so as to lay the whole 
conntiy under water. Throughout Middle 
Egypt the river is accompanied to the 
wertward by an artificial channel, called 
the Bahr Yousef, or Canal of Joseph; this 
is connected with the Nile by numerous 
small streams, which serve to distribute 
the water over the valley. In Lower 
Egypt, in addition to the Rosetta and Da- 
mietta branches of the Nile, there are sev¬ 
eral subordinate streams and channels, 
some of them of artificial construction, in¬ 
tended to serve the purpose of irrigation, 
and to retain the waters of the Nile when 
the inundation has retired. 

The river annually begins to rise about 
the end of June, and continues rising until 
the first of October, at which time the trav¬ 
eler may have the opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the singular appearance of the coun- 
tr}'. It then remains stationary a few 
days, and afterward gradually retires to 
its proper bed. At this period of the year 
the Nil e-waters are charged with a thick 
sediment, a portion of which is left as a de¬ 
posit upon the soil, to which it imparts the 
most fertilizing properties. 

The rise of the Nile is due to the period¬ 
ical rains of Abyssinia and the countries 
farther south, whence the river derives its 
waters, and upon the greater or lesser 
quantity of which the height of the inun¬ 
dation depends. 

The height which the stream reaches 
above its ordinary channel is carefhlly no¬ 
ted ; as the extent of land subjected to ir¬ 
rigation, and the length of time during 
which it will remain under water, are de¬ 
pendent on this, and the occurrence of a 
good or bad harvest may henceforth be 
predicted with certainty. 

We know by the testimony of antiquity 
that the inundations of the Nile have been 
the same, with respect to season and dura¬ 
tion, for over 3000 years. They are so 
regular that the value and annual certain¬ 
ty of this gift regulates the public reve¬ 
nue ; for when, by means of Nilometers, 
it is ascertained that the waters promise 
an unusually prosperous season, the taxes 
are proportionally increased. 

At Cairo, just above the point of the 
delta, the ordinary rise is alwut 23 feet. 
X2 


A less rise tlian this is insufficient for the 
purposes of the husbandman; and a great¬ 
er rise sometimes occasions serious mis¬ 
chief to the villages, which are every where 
built on the summits of mounds, so as to 
be out of the reach of inundation. The 
limit of the'inundation is so marked that, 
in many parts of Egypt, it is possible to 
walk with one foot on a fertile and teem¬ 
ing soil, and with the other on a barren 
waste. Every spot reached by the water 
is a lovely light green color—green, “ un¬ 
utterably gfreen,” save where the mud vil¬ 
lages which here and there lie in the midst 
of the verdure like the marks of a soiled 
foot upon a rich carpet. These villages 
aro mostly distinguished by the minaret 
of a well-built mosque or the oven-like 
dome of a sheik’s tomb, screened by a 
grove of palms. The number of birds 
one sees here is unequaled in any other 
country: vultures and cormorants, geese 
and pelicans, hoopoes and zizacs, and the 
white ibis, the gentle symbol of the god 
Osiris. 

The waters of the Nile are pure and 
sweet, and are used by the Egyptians for 
all ordinary purposes; but during the in¬ 
undation (and also for some weeks previ¬ 
ously), the river is so charged with sedi¬ 
ment that the water requires to be filtered 
in order to fit it for drinking, and jars of 
porous earthenware are used for the pur¬ 
pose of cooling and purifying it. The 
changes in its color are in the highest de¬ 
gree curious during the inundation. The 
waters are of a greenish hue; they after¬ 
ward change to a deep brownish red, close¬ 
ly resembling the appearance of blood, 
and again become clear after subsiding 
into their ordinary channel. 


According to Josephus, Menes was the 
first king of Egypt. He ascended the 
throne 2820 years before Christ, or 4182 
years ago. The origin, however, of the 
Egyptian nation, and the history of their 
kings, are involved in the greatest obscu¬ 
rity and uncertainty. About 200 years 
later Saophis built the great Pyramid, and 
40 years after Sen-saophis built the sec¬ 
ond Ifyramid. 1920 years B.C. Abraham 
arrived in Egjrpt. During the dynasty 
from Lower Eg^t in the year 1706 B.C., 
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Joseph arrived, and died 1085, daring the 
same dynasty. 

In the year 1576, Amosis, from Thebes, 
founder of the Diospolitan dynasty, took 
possession of the throne. This was the 
king ‘‘ who knew not Joseph.” Four years 
later Moses was bom, and in his fortieth 
year he fled from Egypt. This dynasty 
reigned 750 years, at which time the Ethi¬ 
opian djmasty was founded, and lasted 
114 years, daring which time the d^tiri^ 
of the ** ten trit]^” took place. 

In 664 B.C. the d 3 ma 8 ty of Saltes was 
established, which remained in existence 
139 years. The £g 3 rptians had at this age 
attained to great wealth and civilization, 
and had established a regular and well-or¬ 
ganized system of government, while the 
greater number of the surrounding nations 
were involved in the grossest barbarism. 

At length, in the year 525 B.C., Camby- 
ses, emperor of Persia, added Eg}^t to 1^ 
oUier provinces. It continued attached to 
Persia for 193 years, though often in open 
rebellion against its conquerors. 

Alexander the Great had little difficulty 
in eflSecting its conquest, which was done 
in the reign of Darius, 836 B.C. It has 
been inferred from the foundation of Alex¬ 
andria, which soon became the centre of 
an extensive commerce, that he intended 
to establish in it the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of his vast empire. On the death of 
Alexander, Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, be¬ 
came master of the country. Under this 
able prince and his immediate successors 
Egypt recovered the greater portion of its 
ancient prosperity, and was for three cen¬ 
turies the favored seat of commerce, art, 
and science. 

The feebleness and indolence of the last 
sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty, end¬ 
ing with Cleopatra, facilitated ^e conquest 
of Egypt by the Romans. Augustus pos¬ 
sess^ himself of it after a straggle of 
some duration, and for the next 6^ years 
it belonged to the Roman and Greek em¬ 
pires, constituted their most valuable prov¬ 
ince, and was for a lengthened peri(^ as 
it were, the granary of &)me. 

In 640 A.D. Egypt submitted to the vic¬ 
torious Amrou, general of the Caliph Omar. 
Amrou, in his letter to the ci^ph an¬ 
nouncing the event, says, ** I have taken 
the great city of the West. It is impossi¬ 
ble for me to enumerate the varieW of its 
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richness and beiuty, and I shall content 
myself with observing that it contains 4900 
palaces, 400 baths, 400 theatres or places 
of amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of 
vegetables, and 40,000 tributary Jews.” 

Under Omar and his successors it coo> 
tinned until 1171, when the Turkomans ex¬ 
pelled the Caliphs. The dynas^ of the Ab* 
bassides, descended from Abbas, uncle of 
Mohammed, ruled Egypt nearly the whole 
of this time. In the year 754 Bagdad was 
founded and made the seat of the empire, 
and thirty years later the famouh Haroon 
al Raschid, the hero of the Arabian Nighty 
ally of Charlemagne, and dread of the Bo- 
mans, governed Egypt. 

The Turkomans were again expelled by 
the Mamelukes in 1250. The latter raised 
to the throne one of their own chiefs, with 
the title of sultan, and this dynasty reign¬ 
ed over Egypt till 1517, when the Mame¬ 
lukes were t<kally defeated, and the last of 
their sultans put to death, by the Turkith 
saltan Selim. The conqueror did not, 
however, entirely suppress the Mameloke 
government, but merely reconstructed it 
on a new basis, placing at its head a pacha 
appointed by himself who presided over a 
council of 24 Mamelukes, beys or chiefi. 

This state of things continued till 1798, 
when a French army, commanded by Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, landed in Egypt. The 
Mameluke force having been annihilated 
or dispersed in a series of engagements 
with the French, the latter succ^ded is 
subjugating the country. Bonaparte hav¬ 
ing returned to France, the French in 
Egypt were attacked in 1801 by a British 
army, by which they were defeated, and 
oblig^ to enter into a convention for the 
evacuation of the country. 

The British having not long after also 
evacuated Egypt, it relsqised into its for¬ 
mer state of anarchy and confusion, from 
which it was at last rescued by the abOi^ 
and good fortune of Mehemet Ali. This 
extraordinary man, a native of an obscun 
village of Albania, having entered the mil¬ 
itary service, partly by his braveiy and 
partly by his talent for intrigue, raised 
himself to the dignity of paclm in 1894. 
The viceroyalty is hereditary in Mehenw* 
Ali's family. The present pacha is Ismail 
Pacha, son of Ibrahim Pacha. 

The public affairs of Egypt are conducted 
by the pacha, who has absolute power, aa- 
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listed by a oooncil of sUte, composed of 
princes of the blood, four generals, and 
four grand dignitaries. The ministers are, 
President of the Council, Minister of For¬ 
eign AflOsirs, Minbter of Finance, Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior, Minister of War, Minis¬ 
ter of Marine, Commander-in-chief of the 
Army, Chief of the National Guard, Di- 
lector of the Arsenal, President of Health, 
Governor of Alexandria, and Governor of 
Cairo. 

Money.—^The currency of Egypt is pias- 
tiesand paras. 40paras=1 piastre=about 
6 cents U. S. currency. An American dol¬ 
lar is worth 19 piastres, and five-franc pieces 
19 piastres 10 paras. The best money to 
draw or take to Egypt is sovereigns. The 
smallest copper coin is five-para pieces, 
worth about five eighths of a cent. 

As it is impossible to get money in Up¬ 
per Egypt, the traveler most make all his 
arrangements before leaving Cairo, and be 
particular to provide himself with plenty of 
piastres, twenty, ten, and five-para pieces. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

The sea>port and commercial capital of 
Egypt contains about 238,888 inhabitants. 
The principal hotel is the de VEu- 
ropt, well conducted by the same propri¬ 
etor as the New Hotel. The prices are 50 
piastres per day, which includes breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and bedroom; a sitting-room 
is charged extra; also 25 cents for service 
per day, and the same for a candle. The 
price of a boat for landing should not be 
over five piastres (25 cents), and from five 
to ten will enable you to pass your baggage 
without examination at the custom-house. 
The better plan is to make a bargain with 
the commissionaire to take you and your 
baggage on shore, see it through the cus¬ 
tom-house, and land you at the hotel; if he 
will do it for twenty-five piastres, pay it. 
If you do not make a bargain, and escape 
alive from the rapacity of the boatmen, 
who are never satisfied, no matter how well 
paid, you will experience a lively time in 
getting rid of the most importunate of hn- 
man beings, the Alexandriadonkoy-dri vers. 
A crowd of New York hackmen is a heaven 
of repose in comparison. They will hem 
you in on every side, backing their don¬ 
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keys at you, that the only possible way of 
escape is to mount one of them. For this 
ride you should not pay over one piastre, 
but they would not be satisfied with ten; 
a native would not pay half. 

As you approach the level shores of 
Egypt, gradually a column rises up out of 
the sea, and stands upon the horizon,faint¬ 
ly marked against the liquid sky. Soon 
after, swarms of windmills emerge from 
the same watery bed; gradually, on the ex¬ 
treme left, rise the pacha’s palace and lofty 
harem; gleaming sand-banks fill up the in¬ 
terval. The buildings that come one by 
one into view are Alexandria, and the tall 
column that first attracts the stranger’s 
view is known as Pompey’s Pillar. 

This city was found^ by Alexander the 
Great 332 years before Christ. It is ad¬ 
mirably situated between the west mouth 
of the Nile and Lake Mareotis, and is con¬ 
nected with the Rosetta mouth of the Nile 
by the Mahmoudieh Canal, reopened in 
1819 by Mehemet Ali Its len^ is 48 
miles. 

The modem city is partly built on the 
celebrated island of Pharos and the isth¬ 
mus that connects it with the main land. 
The ancient city was built on the main 
land opposite the present site. 

Alexandria has two ports—^that on the 
west, which is the best, is called the old 
harbor, that on the east the new. 

Since the opening of the canal, Alexan¬ 
dria has increased wonderfully in size, and 
regained much of that commercial import¬ 
ance for which it was in ancient times so 
celebrated. It is much indebted for this 
change to the establishment of a steam 
communication *with India by way of 
^ypt, as well as by the lines of steamers 
connecting it with Marseilles, Trieste, and 
the whole of the Levant. There are lines 
now ranning from Alexandria to Corfu di¬ 
rect, also via Smyrna; to Southampton 
via Malta; to Marseilles ria Malta; to 
Constantinople via Jaffa and Beyrout; to 
Constantinople direct (two lines); to Mar¬ 
seilles via Messina and the Italian coast; 
to Trieste via Syria and via Malta. It is 
quite clear that Egypt, and, consequent!}', 
Alexandria, must, from its position, become 
every day of more and more importance to 
the nations of the world. 

The population of Alexandria .is very 
**mixed,” consisting, besides the native 
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Turks and Arabs, of Armrenians, Greeks, 
Syrians, Maltese, Jews, and Europeans of 
almost ever}' nation, in such numbers that 
it may be questioned whether the strangers 
you notice in the streets would not be more 
than a match for the natives. The shops, 
displapng every article of furniture, and 
of male and female attire, from the Pari¬ 
sian bonnet of the latest fashion to the 
very humblest article of dress, all conspire, 
in conjunction with the style of the build¬ 
ings, to take away fh>m this place the ap- 
^pearance of an Oriental city. 

A recent English writer says that “ the 
most that can be said for Alexandria is 
that it is an inferior Continental town; its 
streets peopled with Englishmen, Italians, 
and Greeks, whose wives dress in bonnets 
and Paris mantles, and go out shopping in 
the afternoon in one-horse clarences and 
pony phaetons. Mosques there are, it is 
true, but, being in the back streets, they are 
unseen except by the curious in such mat¬ 
ters. There are also bazars, but they are 
far from picturesque, and decidedly dirty. 
As for turbans, I could not but observe a 
tendency in people to wind cloths round 
their heads, but it was a hard race be¬ 
tween them and the wearer of hats. I was 
pleased to see a great many camels, and 
to observe that there were no trees but 
palms, and no plants but orange-\ree8 and 
bananas. But^ on the whole, I thought 
Alexandria Eastern only in name, position 
on the map, and from the fact of its pos¬ 
sessing Cleopatra’s Needle and Pompey’s 
Pillar.” 

There are few objects to detain the trav¬ 
eler more than one or two days in Alex¬ 
andria ; he will hud, however, great amuse¬ 
ment in the novelty and droller}' of the 
scene around him. Mr. Prime, in his 
“Boat Life,” gives a most faithful and 
graphic description of it. He says, “ The 
Egyptian donkey is the smallest imagin¬ 
able animal of the species; the average 
height is from three feet and a half to four 
feet. These little fellows carry incredible 
loads, and apparently with ease. In the 
square were scores of them. Here an old 
Turk, fat and shaky, his feet reaching to 
within six inches of the ground, went trot¬ 
ting across the square; there half a dozen 
half naked boys, each perched between 
two goat-skins of water. Four or five En¬ 
glish sailors, full of wonderment at the 
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novel mode of travel, were plunging along 
at a fast gallop, and got foul of the old 
Turk. The boys, one of whom always fol¬ 
lows his donkey, however swift the pace, 
belaboring him with a stick, and ingen¬ 
iously poking him in the ribs or under the 
saddle strap, commenced beating each oth¬ 
er. Two ladies and two gentlemen, India 
passengers, taking their first donkey-ride, 
became entangled in the group. Twenty 
long-legged single-shirted feUahten rushed 
up, some with donkeys and some with long 
rods. A row of camels stalked slowly by, 
and looked with quiet eyes at the increas¬ 
ing din; and when the confusion seemed 
to be inextricable, a splendid carriage 
dashed up the square, and fifty yards in 
advance of it ran, at all the speed of a 
swift horse, an elegantly-dressed runner, 
waving his silver rod, and shouting to 
make way for the hi^h and mighty some¬ 
body; and forthwith, in a twinkling, the 
mass scattered in every direction, and the 
square was free again. The old Turk 
ambled along his way, and the saflors sur¬ 
rounded one of their number who had man- 
aged to lose his seat in the hubbub, and 
whose curses were decidedly home-like.” 

The grand Square of the ContuUis the cen¬ 
tre of European Alexandria. The houses 
that surround it have no particular charac¬ 
ter, but recall somewhat the houses of It^* 
lan sea-ports. On this square are the prin¬ 
cipal hotels, bankers, steamship offices, and 
the dwellings of most of the consuls. Near 
the northeast corner of the square is the 
Protestant Episcopal Chapel, where serr- 
ices are performed on Sundays both morn¬ 
ing and afternoon. At each extremity of 
the square is a fountain, which at sunrise 
and sunset is surrounded by Arabs perform¬ 
ing their ablutions, modesty not being one 
of their characteristics. 

Pompey's Pillar .—^The name given to 
this column is without historical founda¬ 
tion ; the Greek inscription found upon ft 
proves it to have been erected by Publius, 
prefect of Egypt, in honor of Diocletian, 
who besieged Alexandria A.D. 296, which, 
after eight months’ defense, was obiiged fo 
capitulate, when thousands were massaerw 
by fire and sword. The height of the pil¬ 
lar, including the shaft, capital, and pe¬ 
destal, is one hundred fe^. The diametw 
at the base is ten feet. It is of red poF 
ished granite, jlegant and in good style, 
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Alexandria. 

but the capital and pedestal arc inferior 
and unfinished. 

Cleopatra's Needles. — These two obe¬ 
lisks, which may be seen at the east part 
of the city, near the shore, the one stand¬ 
ing, the other lying down and nearly cov¬ 
ered with earth, are of red granite, and 
formerly stood before the Temple of Nep¬ 
tune, at Heliopolis; one of them is 65 feet 
high, the other 70. Their diameter at the 
base is between seven and eight feet. They 
were quarried in the reign of Thothmes 
III., 1495 B.C., and are consequently now 
3363 years old. Mehemet Ali gave the 
fallen one to the British government, but 
they concluded it was hardly worth the 
money it would cost to remove it. There 
is one in Rome and one on the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris, very similar, and of the 
same stone. 

The Catacombs .—At a distance of about 
three miles from the hotels may be seen 
these remarkable tombs. They can be 
reached by either laud or sea; if by land, 
which is preferable, you pass some ancient 
tombs partially sunk in the sea; having 
been mistaken for baths, the natives gave 
them the name of Bagm di Cleopatra. It 
will be necessarj' to take a guide with you, 
unless you have a dragoman by the day. 

The Pasha's Palace^ built by Mehemet 
Ali, b well worth a visit. A permit is nec¬ 
essary, but may be obtained without dif¬ 
ficulty. The building is finely situated, 
facing the sea, and is surrounded by beau¬ 
tiful gardens. The grand staircase of Car¬ 
rara marble, and the audience chamber, 
which b of circular form, are well worth 
seeing. The buildings of the harem, which 
stand opposite the palace, can not be vis¬ 
ited. 

You will not require your passport again 
in Egypt. You may cither leave it at the 
consul’s, to whose office it will be sent from 
the steamer, until your return to Alexan¬ 
dria, or take it with you to Cairo. By all 
means call on our consul, who will only 
be too happy in rendering you any service 
in hb power. 

Before leaving Alexandria it would be 
well to examine and see if you have every 
thing requbite for your trip up the Nile 
that you can not get reasonably or at all at 
Cairo. As the shores are lined with every 
variety of game, of course a fowling-piece 
is absolutely indispensable. A good pistol 


b abo necessary. Ammunition b very 
expensive in Egypt; bring a good supply 
from London, Paris, or Malta. It can be 
purchased at the btter place as cheaply as 
in Loudon. A telescope and opera-glass— 
buy both in Paris; the telescope b not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Wines of all descriptions 
can now be found at Alexandria, although 
something might be saved if coming direct 
from Marseilles; and Marsala, which b con¬ 
sidered by some a good wine on the Nile, 
can be purchased at a low price at Malta. 
Nearly every thing requbite for the travel¬ 
er may now be obtained in Cairo, although 
at a slight advance. The Latakia tobacco, 
which b the best that grows, had better be 
purchased in Alexandria, if you smoke. 

Do not make any engagement with a 
dragoman until you arrive at Cairo; you 
will find them better there. The regular 
price of a dragoman per day in Alexandria 
is five francs or sixteen piastres. Achmet 
Talem, who may be found at the Hotel de 
TEurope, or on board the steamer after its 
arrival, is very intelligent and trustworthy. 
The author employed him during hb stay 
in Alexandria, and liked him much. 

As one has plenty of time for reading 
on the Nile, lay in a good stock of such 
literature as you best enjoy, either at Lon¬ 
don or Paris, although a fair stock may be 
found both at Alexandria and Cairo. For 
works on Egypt, buy Wilkinson’s “An¬ 
cient Egyptians,” “Modem Egyptians,” 
and “ Survey of ThebesPococke and 
Hamilton’s “Egj pt.” 

From Alexandria to Cairo, dbtance 131 
miles. Fare, first class, 100 piastres = 
$5 00; time, express train, 4 hours 38 min¬ 
utes ; other trains, 6 and 7 hours. 

At Benha you change cars for Jsmailiay 
Suez, and Zazazig. 


CAIRO. 

Cairo —whence all boats now start to 
make the ascent of the Nile, nothing below 
that deserving particular notice—contains 
a population of 400,000 inhabitants. The 
hotels are Shepherd's and the New Hotel — 
fine house and obliging landlord. The 
situation of these two houses (opposite 
the magnificent space or square of Ibbeki- 
yeh) abounds in amusing scenes, and the 
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excitement goin{^ on before the doors from 
morning till ni^t, to those who are fond 
of fun and amusement, is immense. 

Take a survey of the scene: dragomans 
—^black, yellow, and white—splendidly 
dressed in flowing trowsers, silk and satin 
vests, embroidered jackets, and immense 
turbid, quarreling with the donkey-own¬ 
ers, who are quarreling and finding fault 
with the donkey-drivers, who are doing 
the same with the donkeys. The traveler 
threatens to belabor the dragoman, the 
dragoman does belabor the owner, the own¬ 
er belabors the boy, and the boy the don¬ 
key, and none of them seem to care much 
for it. Add to this half a dozen mounte¬ 
banks; a dozen dealers in relics, turbans, 
and handkerchiefs; fifty dogs, one of whom 
is playing circus with a monkey on his 
back; a snake-charmer, with a bagful of 
immense snakes, all standing erect (if a 
snake can stand), with fangs protruding, 
ready to make a plunge at their conquer¬ 
or, who offers to swallow any one of them 
for a shilling, and you have a faint idea of 
what is daily going on in fh>nt of Shep¬ 
herd’s and the New Hotel. Prices about 
the same as in Alexandria. 

Cairo is called Must by the natives: it 
is properly El-Kakireh, “ The Victorious,” 
having b^n founded by the Arab conquer¬ 
ors of Egypt, which event took place in the 
year 970 A.D. It is situated near the right 
or east bank of the Nile, about 20 miles 
above the apex of its delta. It is second 
only to Constantinople in size in the Mo¬ 
hammedan world, and is the principal resi¬ 
dence of the pacha and the seat of his gov¬ 
ernment. 

We would advise the traveler to make 
his first visit to the CUadeL, from whence 
be will get an idea of the bearings of the 
different objects of curiosity, and be able 
to move round the city without the assist¬ 
ance of a dragoman, to whom, at present, 
he must be indebted for his latitude and 
longitude. On your way to and from the 
citadel you will visit the mosque of Tay- 
lodn, the oldest in the city, the mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, the splendid mosque of Me- 
hemet Ali, the pacha’s palace, and bazar of 
Ghor6dh. 

From the citadel is displayed a magnifi¬ 
cent panorama. To the east are seen the 
obeli^ of Heliopolis and the tombs of the 
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Mamelukes; io the south the lofty quir- 
ries of Mount Mokattem, with ruined cas¬ 
tles, mouldering domes, and the remains 
of other edifices; southwest and west are 
the grand aqueduct, mosques, and mina¬ 
rets, the Nile, the ruins of old Cairo, and 
the island and groves of Rhoda; beyond 
the river, on the southwest, the town Ghi- 
zeh, amid groves of sycamore, fig, and palm 
trees; still more remote, the pyramids of 
Ghizeh and Sakkara, and beyond Uiese the 
great Libyan desert. In the northern di¬ 
rection may be seen the green plains of the 
delta, sprinkled with white e^ces; .and 
to the north and northeast of the spectator 
is the city of Cairo, with hetfowr lamdrtd 
mosques, whose sunlit domes are glistening 
in the sun. It is a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. And at your feet the spot made 
memorable by Emin Bey, who escaped dar¬ 
ing the well-known massacre of the Mame¬ 
lukes by leaping his horse a frightlhl dis¬ 
tance from the top of the wall. 

The circumstances of the massacre were 
these: Early in the spring of 1811, Mehe- 
met Ali, who by his genius and daring had 
caused himself to be appointed Pacha of 
Egypt, was obliged to be at Suez, to raper- 
intend the preparations for his Arabian ex¬ 
pedition to displace the Wahabees, who bad 
driven the Turks from the Holy Land of 
Arabia, Mecca, and Medina. While there, 
he received information that the Mameluke 
chiefs, jealous of his power, intended to 
waylay him on his return from Suez. In¬ 
stead of remaining until the next day, as 
was expected, he started that night on a 
dromedary, and in ten hours, before the 
break of day, with four out of his eighteen 
attendants, he entered Cairo, the distance 
being 80 miles I 'This, with other plots 
and intrigues of the Mamelukes which be 
had discovered, determined him to exter¬ 
minate all who.could be found. The day 
fixed for the ceremony of investing his son, 
Toosoom Pasha, with command of the army 
was the 1st of March, 1811. All the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs were invited to be presMt 
When the ceremony was over they mount¬ 
ed their horses, but, on reaching the gates, 
they found them closed. A suspicion of 
treachery immediately flashed across their 
minds, which was confirmed by a shower 
of balls from behind the ramparts, ^th 
the single exception of Emin Bey, who took 
the fearful leap alluded to almve, every 
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•oqI perished. A proclamation was then 
issued to exterminate every Mameluke 
found in the city. Ibrahim Bey, with 450 
of his followers, perished in the citadel, and 
nearly 800 in the city. 

Cairo is surrounded by walls, and situ¬ 
ated in the midst of gardens and groves of 
mimosas and palm-trees. The interior of 
the town presents a bustling and animated 
scene of traffic, in which Oriental manners 
and appearances are more correctly pre¬ 
served, and more vividly presented to the 
eyas of the stranger, than in any other great 
dty of the East in the present day, with 
tte sole exception of Damascns. The civ¬ 
ilizing influences of the West have not 
wholly destroyed the charm of Oriental 
costumes and manners, and the bazars still 
retain that poetry and romance which looks 
you in the face from out every page of the 
Arabian Nights. 

The houses are solidly constructed and 
lofty, being mostly two stories high. The 
nnft, which are flat, serve for domestic 
pvposes, and are the resort of the family 
in the cool of the evening. Most consid- 
cnble bouses inclose an open, unpaved 
court, into which the doors and windows 
of the principal apartments open. The 
ftont doors of the larger bonses are hand- 
comely carved, painted, decorated with 
Arabic inscriptions, and furnished with iron 
knockers and wooden locks. The court- 
yud and ground commonly contain wells 
and fountains, and sometimes a hall, band- 
somely fitted up, where the master of the 
I'onse receives visitors. The upper apart¬ 
ments are those of the women and children. 
The mode of building houses in Cairo is 
soch that, with the narrowness of the 
*lmet, they nearly meet at the top, each 
*h>ry projecting beyond that immediately 
*>«low it. This is, however, common in 
mnny towns in hot climates, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining greater coolness; and in 
nearly all business streets the small portion 
of blue'sky is shut out by mats, awnings, 
or boards. Under these canopies the peo- 

gather to smoke and gossip, ever and 
anon pushed one side by a train of solemn 
®omel8, who, with nose erect, thread their 
noiseless way; here the shopkeeper reclines 
Iwtlessly in his 8 X10 stall, some lying half 
••loep, while others are stretched in pro- 
found repose, all yielding to the influence 
of a dimate as delightful as it is salutary. 


The city is divided into different quar¬ 
ters, separated from each other by gates, 
which are closed at night There is the 
Copt quarter, the Jews’ quarter, and the 
Franks’ quarter. By this latter name aU 
Europeans are known in Cairo. There is 
a gate-keeper to each gate, who is obliged 
to open to every proper person carrying a 
lamp. There bdng no public lamps in 
the city, every person out after dark is 
obliged by law to carry one. 

Tlie number of dogs in Cairo is fully 
equal to those In Constantinople, in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the city, and their 
habits are very similar. They are more 
divided into republics than in Constantino¬ 
ple, and woe betide the ** foreign” dog who 
crosses the frontier line. He is immedi¬ 
ately attacked by the entire tribe; and if he 
succeeds in getting into his own territory 
again, he immediately turns on his pur¬ 
suers, with the confidence that, being on 
his ** native heath,” he is safe from harm, 
and ready to assume the ofiTensive. 

The principal buildings of Cairo nearly 
all date from the reign of the Arabs and 
the ancient sultans of Egypt. We most 
except, however, the Mosque of Mehemet 
A fi, recently finished. It is situated in the 
citadel, and is fully equal to any thing of 
the kind in Constantinople. The ceiling 
is divided into one large dome in the cen¬ 
tre, surrounded by four half domes of the 
same size, at the four comers of which are 
four smaller domes. On the side toward 
Mecca is another half dome the size of the 
first. The columns, which are very beau¬ 
tiful, have ornamental capitals supporting 
round arches. Nearly the whole of the 
interior is of Oriental alabaster, and the 
general effect is superb. The citadel is 
supposed to occupy the site of the Acropo¬ 
lis of the ancient Egyptian Babylon, which 
occupied the site of the still more ancient 
city of Latopolis, which dates about the 
same as Memphis. In 1824 it was destroy¬ 
ed by the explosion of the powder maga¬ 
zine, when nearly 4000 people perished. In 
addition to the mosque of Mehemet Ali, it 
contains the pacha’s palace, with a very 
fine garden, his harem, the mint, the coun¬ 
cil-chamber, and arsenal. The latter con¬ 
tains a cannon foundery, and manufactures 
of small arms and military equipments. 

Mosque of Toylobn ^—This is one of the 
most interesting mosques of Cairo for sev- 
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eral reasons. First, it is supposed, at least 
that is the tradition, that the hill Kalat-el- 
Kebsh, on which it was built, was the same 
on which rested Noah’s ark; also the spot 
where the ram was sacrificed by Abraham. 
It is the oldest mosque in Egypt, having 
been built ninety ^'ears before Cairo was 
founded, and was not inclosed in that city 
until the time of Saladin. Its founder was 
Ahmed ebn e’Taylodn, who was governor 
in Egypt in 868 A.D., and usurped the sov¬ 
ereignty in the same year. It is the old¬ 
est building now extant built with pointed 
arches, and is said to have been construct¬ 
ed after the plan of the Kaaba at Mecca, 
forming, with the mosque of Amrou, in 
old Cairo, the true type of the primitive 
mosques. It is a large square, on three 
sides of which are two rows of columns, 
forming a double gallery 36 feet in depth. 
On the fourth side of the court are five rows 
of columns, forming the mosque proper;, 
here are the pulpit and reader’s chair. In 
the centre of the court is the fountain of 
ablutions. Surrounding the court is an 
outer wall, fVom the angles of which rise 
four minarets. The call to prayer is made 
from the northwest minaret, on the outside 
of which was built a circular staircase, that 
the sultan might be able to ride to the top 
on horseback. Here may be obtained one 
of the finest views of Cairo. In an inclos¬ 
ure in the court of the mosque stands a 
tree, to point out the place where Noah’s 
ark rested. 

The Mosque of Sultan Hassan is consid¬ 
ered the finest in Cairo. The king had 
the hand of the architect cut off, that he 
might never be able to construct another 
like it Its magnificently ornamented 
porch, its beautiful and graceful minaret 
and extensive court, strikes every one with 
admiration. In the back part of the build¬ 
ing is the tomb of the founder, on which 
rests a copy of the Koran. Above the tomb 
are suspended three lamps. 

The Mosque of Sultan Kalaofm^ which 
is attached to the Morast&n, or Mad-house, 
is well worth a visit. The tombs of him¬ 
self and son are also here. In the neigh¬ 
borhood are numerous other fine mosques 
and tombs of caliphs of the same dynasty. 
Here also is that of Sultan Berkook, and 
his wife and daughter. Here may be seen 
a fine illuminated copy of the Koran writ¬ 
ten by the latter, the Princess Fatima. 
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The Mosques of ^•Azkar^ El-Gkone, 
and Massem Ain are all well worth a visit 

One of the greatest curiosities to be seen 
when on your visit to the citadel is Beer 
Yusef or ** Joseph’s Well.” It is sup¬ 
posed to have been hewn in the rock iq 
the ancient Egyptians, and was discovered 
b}'’ the Sultan Saladin when erecting the 
citadel. It is 15 feet in diameter and 270 
in depth, which brings its bottom on a level 
with the Nile, from which its water b most 
probably deriyed. A winding stairase 
leads to the bottom, where are stationed 
two mules, which turn a wheel at the top; 
around the wheel a rope is continnally re¬ 
volving, to which are fastened small earth¬ 
en jugs about four feet apart They de* 
scend bottom up, go through the water at 
the bottom, come up full, and discharge at 
the top. This is kept continually going. 
The mules are changed every four hours. 

At the base of the citadel is the indcMure 
where the sheik on horseback rides over 
the prostrate forms of the pilgrims after 
their return from Mecca, the wounded vic¬ 
tims believing the more they suffer the 
more blessed they are. 

There are a number palaces in Cairo 
well worth a visit; the principal are those 
of Mehemet All and Ibrahim Pasha, Noa- j 
leh H&nem, daughter of Mehemet All, and 
Abbas Pasha. 

There are a large number of hatkt at 
Cairo, though few of them are veiy mag¬ 
nificent; they number about 70 in all. 
Although there are over 1000 cafds in Cai¬ 
ro, few of them are worth visiting. 

Two of the principal festivali of Cairo 
are the Departure of the pilgrims to 
ca, and their Return. These occur annu¬ 
ally. The number often amounts to 7000 
by the time they arrive in the territoiy of 
Mecca, although in former yean 20,000 
was not an unusual number. 

Every true believer in the Prophet 
in duty bound, if possible, to make a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca once during his lifttinia 
The principal objects of attraction in this 
procession are ^e McAmd and Kwe^ 
The origin of the former was this: Dw 
queen of Sultan S4leh Mohammed, wishing 
to make the pilgrimage, and wishing to 
have the custom continued during her 
dynasty, sent yearly a splendid canopy, 
which was borne by a camel magnifioentiy 
caparisoned. The custom has been con- 
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tinned; and, although the camel has no 
rider, be is the chief attraction in the pro¬ 
cession. ' • 

The city of Cairo supplies, once a year, 
the Kiswoh, or lining for the Kaaba of 
Mecca. It is manufactured of rich silk, I 
and splendidly embroidered with gold. | 
This is one of the leading features of the 
procession—the new one going to Mecca, 
and the old one coming from Mecca. 

Wo then have the ceremony of opening 
the grand canal at old Cairo. This takes 
place about the middle of August, previous 
to the inundation, when the water has risen 
sufficiently hi^h to fill the canal and its 
tributaries for the purpose of irrigation. 
This ceremony is performed with great 
pomp by the governor of Cairo. The day 
and night are devoted to great rejoicings, 
feastings, and illuminations. 

The^/« of Ramadan, the birthday of 
the Prophet Mohammed, his granddaugh¬ 
ter Saydeb, Zayncb, and the “ two Has¬ 
sons,” are all celebrated with universal re¬ 
joicings. 

The extensive tombs of the Mamelukes, 
Ijingto the cast of the city, are very inter¬ 
esting; but, like the Pyramids and Colise- 
Qui at Rome, their material has been car¬ 
ried away to serve in the construction of 
other buildings. To visit them, you go 
through the principal gate of the city, Bab 
e’Nnsr, or “Gate of Victory,’* which is 
well worthy of observation. 

South of the city- are many very curious 
and interesting tombs, among which are 
those of Mehemet Ali and his sons, with 
other members of his family. 

One of the excursions taken by all trav¬ 
elers who visit Cairo, and which is laid 
<lown in all guide-books. Is that to the site 
of the ancient city of Heliopolis. At the 
risk of being condemned by other writers 
for not possessing sufficient imagination to 
inake this excursion interesting, the au¬ 
thor, as well as his companion, thought 
themselves “ sofi” in making it. If a five 
hours’ ride, which monopolises the whole | 
(lay, half the distance through deep warm 
f(and, with a burning sun beaming down 
upon your head, you wish to travel to see | 
a column such as you see at Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Paris, or Rome, why, well 
and good, go 1 It may be said, “But the 
ancient city of Heliopolis stood here.” We 
think it was Shelley who said there is not 


a spot of land upon the habitable globe on 
which a city has not stood; and, with the 
exception of this single obelisl^ there is 
not a stone a foot square indicating the 
ruin of any thing here. To be sure, you 
pass the sycamore-tree under which it is 
said Joseph and the Virgin and Child rest¬ 
ed when they fled into Egypt, and where 
they turned the salt and muddy water of 
a fountain near by into a sweet and limpid 
source. It was here also that the French, 
under Kleber, defeated the Turks, March 
19, 1800. The sycamore-tree is covered 
with names which nobody reads. The 
obelisk at Heliopolis is about 70 feet high 
above the pedestal, 6 feet 2 inches in di¬ 
ameter. Heliopolis, though very cele¬ 
brated, was a town of small size, not cov¬ 
ering over 16 acres, according to the cir¬ 
cuit of its walls. 

Since the erection of this obelisk by 
Osirtasen, 8600 years ago, the inundations 
of the Nile have raised the surface of the 
soil 25 feet above the obelisk’s base, and, 
in addition, it is of course supposed it was 
erected on a mound of considerable emi¬ 
nence, 08 was and is still the custom in 
Egypt. 

The excursion to the palace and gardens 
of Shoobra is very interesting. They are 
situated about four miles from the city. 
The rood leading to them is about 120 feet 
wide, shaded all the way with beautiful 
acacia-trees, planted by Mehemet Ali about 
fifty years ago. 

In the centre of a magnificent garden, 
redolent with the perfume of roses, gerani¬ 
ums, and orange-blossoms, stands a fount¬ 
ain inclosed by a covered corridor; the in- 
closure is about 300 feet square, filled with 
water. The balustrades surrounding the 
fountain are of beautiful Carrara marble, 
and the water issues out of the mouths of 
some forty alligators. The corridor, or pi¬ 
azza running round the water, is beauti¬ 
fully paved with marble. At each comer 
of the square is a room fitted up with di¬ 
vans ; one is the billiard-room, where there 
is an excellent full-length portrait of Me¬ 
hemet Ali; the next the reception-room; 
next, dining apartment: this latter is most 
magnificent; and in the last comer the 
offices of the guard. This is the play¬ 
ground of the members of the pacha’s ha¬ 
rem. In the corridor we found numerous 
ingenious wagons, worked by the feet and 
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guided by the hand, capable of being pro¬ 
pelled around the piazza with great rapid¬ 
ity. In the water are small boats, where 
some of the members of the harem row 
races with the wagoners on the piazza, 
while the pacha reclines, surrounded by 
his favorite wives, in the centre of the 
fountain, separated from the others by a 
wall of rising and falling water issued from 
the mouths of the marble alligators, while 
the black slaves hurry here and there at¬ 
tending to the orders of their mistresses. 

Close to this building, in the same gar¬ 
den, is another splendid kiosk, which is 
now occupied by the pacha’s brothers. It 
is built on an elevation, and commands a 
lovely view of the garden, Nile, and sur¬ 
rounding scenery. The principal apart¬ 
ment contains a lovely fountain in the cen¬ 
tre ; the> walls, floor, and all the surround¬ 
ings are of Oriental alabaster. In the only 
bedroom in the building, which is small, 
we found several musical instruments, gui¬ 
tar, flute, etc., with a small but well-se¬ 
lected library of our best, authors, in En¬ 
glish, French, and Italian. Flowers sur¬ 
rounded the library in every direction, 
making the balmy atmosphere fragrant 
with their perfume. The sparkling fount¬ 
ains, marble floors, arabesque ceilings, and 
fhigrant gardens make t^ place indeed 
an earthly paradise, creating a longing de¬ 
sire in the beholder to revel forever amid 
its beauties. Contiguous to this garden an 
immense palace is in process' of erection; 
it is intended for a himm. The oranges 
here are the most delicious of their species. 

A very flne excursion may be made to 
the top of the mountains of MolcaJUem^ to 
see the petrified forest or wood; the dis¬ 
tance is about six miles. 

One of the most interesting excursions 
in the vicinity of Cairo is that to old Cairo 
and the island of Skoda —delightful not 
only from the many interesting places you 
see, but for the enchanting ride and the cu¬ 
rious people you meet. 

Old Cairo was founded A.D. 638 by the 
conqueror of the Romans, Amer ebn el. As, 
where he also built a mosque that still 
bears his name. The Roman fortress or 
station was close by, and was built on the 
site of the ancient Egyptian Babylon. 
This fortress was of great strength, and 
withstood the attacks of the Ambs for 
seven months. The mosque of Omar is 
d9C 
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very large, and in a very dilapidated con¬ 
dition; near the door are two colunms, 
about ten inches apart; these were forma- 
ly the test of a true believer in the Prophet. 
Any person not being able to pass between 
them was set down as an infidel; thejaow 
say it is a specific cure for the rheumatism 
to pass through. There is a Greek con¬ 
vent here, built over the bouse occnpied 
Joseph, the Virgin, and the infant Christ 
The Virgin’s chair, and numerous relics 
in the way of domestic utensils, are shown. 
In a side room they exhibit a font in which 
they say the Savior was baptized! Our 
donkey-boy, in describing it, said, “When 
Christ little boy he Mussulman; fill him 
water, dip little boy in, he come out Chris¬ 
tian : water no do little boy good.” Old 
Cairo on the river is a place of groat bus¬ 
tle and activity. 

From Cairo yon cross to the island of 
Soda or Skoda; it is about two miles in 
length, contains some beautifhl gardens, 
which are a favorite resort of the Caireiiee. 
It also contains a powder magazine and the 
Kilometer, which latter adjoins the palace 
and harem of Hassan Pacha. The Kilome¬ 
ter is a graduated pillar, about 40 feet in 
height, placed in a well 16 feet wide, the 
entrance to which is covered by an elegant 
wooden dome, which was erected 8 (»m tm 
years since, the former stone one having 
been thrown down by accident The low¬ 
est height the water ever rises here is SS 
feet; 40 is perfect, but 42 would do im¬ 
mense injury to the country. The upper 
end of Rhoda is a lovely spot, and bus tl- 
ways been occupied as one of the residenees 
of the rulers of Egypt On this spot, ac¬ 
cording to tradition. Thermusis, dau^ittf 
of Pharaoh, found the infant Moses in the 
bulrushes. 

A short distance down the river you 
come to the village of the Dervishes, wbo» 
most remarkable style of worship is well 
worth a visit to behold. 

We reserve the most interesting excur¬ 
sion, that to the P^numids, to the last, for 
this reason: after you have made the asemt 
to the top, rode there and back again, you 
will neither want to walk nor ride for sev¬ 
eral days to come I 

We would recommend travelers to make 
an excursion from Cairo to the l^rramifis> 
instead of fh>m their boat in going up the 
Nile, for various reasons. The distance as 
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tbs erow flies firom old Cairo is about six 
miles, but in'the months of November and 
December, at the time visits are generally 
made, it is necessary to follow the detour of 
the dike, which m^es the whole distance 
going and coming nearly 28 miles from 
Cairo; add to that the ascent and descent 
of Cheops, the visit to the interior, the walk 
from the boat up the hill, walking through 
the sand to the Sphinx, and you have a 
hard day’s work before you, divided thus: 
11 mUes donkey riding—^la^es had better 
take a carriage to old Cairo; that wOl give 
them but 8 miles donkey riding—2 miles I 
boating, and 1 mile walking. After leav¬ 
ing Ghizeh you would imagine the Pyra¬ 
mids were not over a mile distant; such is 
the clearness of the noon-day air of Egypt, 
and 80 immensely do their figures stand out 
in the distant view. 

Lady travelers of much bashfnlness will 
find considerably to condemn in the boat¬ 
men and guides with whom they may this 
day be brought in contact. One garment 
alone has civilization devoted to their use, i 
and that often the most ragged apology for 
one; in fact, during the author’s visit, and 
that in the company of ladies, he noticed 
these full-grown men without the apology 
stall. 

The Pyramids seem equally large at a 
distance of six miles as at one. Arrived at 
the base of the great Pyramid of Cheops, 
and seeing thq enormous size of the masses 
of stone of which it is composed, the sense 
of awe produced by these edifices is still 
fiurther increased. 

In addition to the three gr&xl Pyramids 
here, there are three small ones standing 
beside Cheops, and three small ones beside 
the third. The second and third are sur¬ 
rounded by traces of square inclosures, 
and are approached through enormous 
masses of ruins, as if of some great temple, 
while the first is inclosed on three sides 
by long rows of massive tombs. 

By an examination of the smooth casing 
of the top of the second Pyramid, and the 
magnificent granite blocks which form the 
lower stages of the third, we can imagine 
what they must all have been from top to 
bottom. The highly-polished granite blocks 
which we see in the interior of the great 
Pyramid, was no doubt the same material 
which composed its casing, and that the 
whole was covered with sculptures. In 
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the distance we see the groups of Abou* 
Sir, Sakkara, and Dashur. In short, the 
whole country seems a vast cemetery, which 
extends all sdong the western ridge for 20 
miles behind Memphis. 

Cktops^ or the Great Pyrcmid^ stands 
farthest north, and is the one usually as¬ 
cended and entered by travelers. It is 780 
feet high, rising from a base which meas¬ 
ures 764 feet each way, and which covers 
eleven acres of ground! It is estimated 
that Cheops had employed 100,000 men for 
ten years to make the causeway from the 
Nile to the Pyramid for the purpose of 
conveying the stone, and 860,000 men 
twenty years to build the monument 1 To 
have some conception of the immense size 
of this Pyramid, it is well to remember that 
the tower of Strasbourg, the highest in Eu¬ 
rope, is but 462 feet in height, and the cu* 
pola of St. Peter’s in Rome 429 feet. 

Dr. Lepsius states, after his numerous 
researches in regard to the Pyramids, that 
their construction began in the centre and 
was developed externally, after the man¬ 
ner of sapwood in trees. Thus a pyramid 
of medium size was first constructed, and 
successive layers were then added to it, 
each layer measuring sixteen or eighteen 
feet in thickness, and increasing the pyra¬ 
mid in size and elevation. To understand 
this, it must be remembered that each 
prince of the ancient monarchy, immedi¬ 
ately after his ascension to the throne, be¬ 
gan the construction of a pyramidical tomb, 
but always of moderate porportions, to in¬ 
sure its achievement in case of his death. 
So long as the reign continued, however, 
new layers were gradually added, so that 
the size of a pyramid depended on the 
length of the monarch’s reign. Thus it 
may be understood why some are of such 
immense proportions, while others remain 
still in an embryo state. On the death of 
the kings, the P 3 rramid 8 were enveloped in 
hard-polished stones, which hid the grada¬ 
tions of the stones, and covered, at the same 
time, the entrance to the gallery leading to 
the sepulchral chamber. This explanation 
is justified by well-known facts posterior to 
the monarchy, as the tombs in Upper Egypt 
present the same peculiarity. 

The sheik at the Pyramids furnishes two 
Arab guides to help to make the ascent; 
exercise yourself as little as possible; make 
them do all the work; each guide will take 
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you by a hand; when half way up, there 
is a hollow in the corner of the Pyramid 
where you may rest, and where your guides 
will indirectly indicate your life is in their 
hands, and directly demand backaheeth. 
You having to pay the sheik one dollar for 
their services, will you refuse as directed ? 
No! nine chances out often, you give them 
something, as you know a little slip^ and 
where would you be? Well, you give 
them some backsheesh; when you get to 
the top they will shout and jump, and clap 
you on the back, feel your legs, and *‘good 
massar,” strong massar,” **gi mi back¬ 
sheesh.” Then you ‘‘tojfce somkhinp,^' feel 
good, look down at the glorious landscape 
spread before you, and —em backsheesh^ 
and the chances are, while you are in the 
queen’s or king’s chamber, or down the 
well, they get something more from you. 
If you tell them, when you get through 
with them you will give them something, 
they will tell you the sheik will take it 
away if he sees.” 

The summit is a platform about 32 feet 
square, but was formerly much smaller be¬ 
fore the layer which hid the gradations was 
employed by the caliphs in the construction 
of Ca^. The view ft*om the top is very 
line. Before you may be seen the Nile 
winding its way through a carpet of ver¬ 
dure, on which are scattered the villages of 
Ghizeh, Fostat, and Boulak, and farther on 
rises Cairo with its minarets. 

The entrance to the P3rramid3 is invari¬ 
ably on the northern side. In the Great 
Pyramid we enter and descend through the 
gallery at an angle of twenty-five degrees 
until we arrive at a large block of granite 
which obstructs the passage. Up one side 
of this we are helped by the attending 
Arabs, and continue in another gallery, 
which rises at about the same angle that 
the other declined. The length of this 
rising corridor is about 118 feet, at the end 
of which it is much enlarged, and divides 
into two galleries. One of these is hori¬ 
zontal, and leads to the Chamber of the 
(bi^n. Returning to the point where the 
paths divide, a large opening may bo seen 
on one side, called the Well; it was former¬ 
ly a gallery of communication with a lower 
corridor, but is now partially closed. Of 
the two galleries which we have just men¬ 
tioned, the second is called the Grand Gal¬ 
lery, and rises to the centre of the Pyramid, 


until it reaches a vestibule leading to the 
Chamber of the Sareophaffus. Here the roy- 
al remains wore deposited. The sarcopha¬ 
gus, of red granite, still remains, but i^c- 
hunters have proved too much for it; it is 
fast disappearing under their Vandal touch. 
’Tis said that Mehemet Ali remarked that, 
when Europeans were censuring the Turks 
for their ignorance in destroying so many 
relics of antiquity, they set a veiy bad ex¬ 
ample to those of whom they complain. 

The second Pyramid was built by Sen- 
Saopbis, son of Cheops or Saophis,2083 
years B.C. Its base is 690 feet square and 
447 high. It was first opened in the year 
1200 by the Sultan El-Aziz-Othman, son 
of Saladin. An inscription to that effect 
may be found in the sepulchral chamber; 
the entrance was closed, however, immedi¬ 
ately afterward. Belzoni was the first who, 
in 1816, discovered the gallery leading to 
the central cave, but the sarcophagus then 
contained nothing but earth. On the up¬ 
per portion of this pyrramid, the outer cov¬ 
ering of polished stones still remains, mak¬ 
ing it very difficult of ascent. 

The third Pyramid^ built by Mencheres, 
is 833 feet square at the base and 203 feet 
high. This Pyramid, like the second, was 
opened and shut in the time of the caliphs. 
Colonel Wyse was the first to re-explore 
the interior in 1887. There is but one 
chamber in this Pyramid, in which was 
found a stone sarcophagus: this was M 
in a vessel going to England; but a wood¬ 
en coffin and a mummy found in the pas¬ 
sage leading to the chamber are now in the 
British Museum. 


A short distance fVom the Pyramids is 
the Sphinx — as much greater than all ofiier 
sphinxes as the l^ramids are greater to 
all other tombs. It is now so covmredwitt 
sand that the only human part—the head 
and body—are visible. The whole figure 
is cut out of the solid rock with the excep¬ 
tion of the fore paws, and worked smooth. 
The cap, or royal helmet of Egypt, has 
been rempved, but the shape of the top of 
the head explains how it was arranged. 
The Sphinx was a local deity of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and was treated by all in former 
times with divine honors. Immediately un¬ 
der hia breast an altar stood, and the smoke 
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of the sacrifice went up into the gigantic 
nostrils, now vanished from his face. The 
size of the Sphinx, as given by Pliny, is, 
height, 143 feet; circumference round the 
forehead, 102 feet. The paws of the leo¬ 
nine part extended 50 feet in front. An 
inscription cut on one of the paws has been 
translated by Dr. Young: 

form stupendoua here the goda have 
idaced. 

Sparing each spot of harvest-bearing land; 

And vith this wondrous work of art have 
graced 

The rocky isle encumbered once a ith sand; 

And near thy Pyramids have bid thee stand: 

Not that fierce ^hinx that Thebes erewhile 
laid waste. 

Bat great Latona's servant, mild and bland; 

Wstcldog that prince beloved who fills the 
throne 

Of Egypt’s plains, and calls the Nile his own. 

That heavenly monarch (who his foes defies), 

like Valcan powerful, and like Pallas wise." 

It is generally understood that sphinx¬ 
es were the giant representatives and 
guards of royalty. How appropriate a 
guard this Sphinx of Sphinxes is to these 
tombs of tombs! Though mutilated and 
de&ced, the lonely Sphinx still possesses 
a strange and weird beauty. 

Comely the creature is, but the come¬ 
liness is not of this world. The once wor¬ 
shiped beast is a deformity and a monster 
to this generation; and yet you can see 
that those lips, so thick and heavy, were 
fuhioned according to some ancient mode 
of beauty, some mode of beauty now for¬ 
gotten-forgotten because that Greece drew 
forth Cytherea from the flashing foam of 
the Aegean, and in her image' crated new 
forms of b^uty, and made it a law among 
men that the short and proudly-wreathed 
lip should stand for the sign and main 
condition of loveliness through all genera¬ 
tions to come. Yet still there lives on 
the race of those who were beautiful in the 
fashion of the elder world, and Christian 
girls of Coptic blood will look on you with 
the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your chari¬ 
table hand with the big pouting lips of the 
very Sphinx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the 
worship of stone idols, but mark ye this, 
.ve breakers of images, that in one regard 
the stone idol boars awful semblance of 
Deity—unchSngefulness in the midst of 
change—the same seeing, will, and intent, 
forever and ever ine xorable! Upon ancient 
dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings; 
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upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and OU 
toman conquerors; upon Napoleon dream¬ 
ing of an Eastern empire; upon battle 
and pestilence; upon the ceaseless misery 
of the Egy'ptian race; upon keen-eyed 
travelers, Herodotus yesterday and War- 
burton to-day; upon all and more, this 
unworldly Sphinx has watched and watch¬ 
ed, like a Providence, with the same earn¬ 
est eyes and the same sad, tranquil mien; 
and we shall die, and Islam shall wither 
away, and still t^t sleepless rock will lie 
watching and watching the works of a 
new, busy race with those same sad, earn¬ 
est eyes and the same tranquil mien ever¬ 
lasting. You dare not mock at the Sphinx.*’ 

To the eastward of the Sphinx, on the 
banks of the Nile, distinguishable only by 
a few mounds and shapeless heaps of ruins, 
stood the far-famed ancient city of Mem- 
phU, once the capital of Egypt. The vil¬ 
lage of Mitraheny now occupies a por¬ 
tion of its site. An excursion might be 
made to this village from the PjTamids to 
see the colossus of Remeses, the vaulted 
tomb, and the Pyramids of Sakkara and 
Aboo-Sir. 

The Pyramids of Sakkara are about eight 
or ten in number, and mostly of small or 
medium size. Guides may be found at 
Sakkara for visiting the great Pyramid, 
the tombs of the Ibis, and the temple of 
Serapis. The great Pyramid measures on 
two of its sides 890 feet, and on the remain¬ 
ing two 356; contrary to the general rule 
of these monuments, it does not form a per¬ 
fect square at the base. In the centre of 
this Pyramid is a large well, the top of 
which is on a line with the base of the Pyr¬ 
amid, and descending far into the earth. 
The sarcophagus is placed in a cave at the 
bottom. The age of this monument, and 
the name of the king whose remains were 
placed here, are unknown. In one of the 
galleries leading to a chamber now closed, 
a line of hieroglyphics was found, giving 
the name of an ancient king. It is the 
only inscription of the kind in any of the 
Pyramids, and it is not supposed to be the 
date of the monument. 

On the left of the great Pyramid is an¬ 
other, called by the Arabs (Mastabet el-Fi- 
ron’n) the throne of Pharaoh. It does not 
seem to have been flnished, and presents 
to-day a mass of ruins hardly bearing the 
pyramidical form. Its date, also, is un- 
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known. In the surrotmdings of Sakkaia 
may he found numerous wells, containing 
mummies of the sacred animals, of ser¬ 
pents, cows, the ibis, sheep, and also hu¬ 
man munknies, all more or less injured by 
the dampness. 

The mummies of the ibis are north of the 
Pjrramid, and are inclosed in earthenware 
vases in the form of sugar-loaves. Some 
of them have the beak, the feet, and some¬ 
times part of the feathers perfect, but most 
of them are carbonized or turned to dust. 

The Temple of Serapis was discovered 
by M. Marietta in 1850, and, after much 
difficult, was excavated under his direc¬ 
tion. An avenue of more than 140 sphinxes 
was thus brought to light leading to the 
temple, but it has been again almost en- I 
tirely refilled by the drifting sands. 
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INSTRUCnOKS FOR A VOTAfJB TO ITPPKB 
BOYPT. 

The Egyptian Steam Navigation Cott* 
pany, called the “ Aauic,” arc patting tt 
the disposal of travelers steamos of all 
sizes. A company of eight, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty persons may engage them for tbe 
trip, which, to make the ascent as fiu as 
Assouan, and return, generally takes shoot 
three weeks. With a select party of yonr 
own fidends or acquaintanoeSf is the 
more desirable method: yon can thenstop 
at such places as you prefer as longas joo 
please. The price for each passengtf, vitb 
meals included, is $210; that is, on the 
basis that the trip takes you twmty 
twenty-one days. If extra steamers he 
not chartered, it is the intenti<Mi of the 
company to start a steamer every twecO^* 
one days during the season. 

During the voyage the steamers wiU 
stop at all stations where monnmeats of 
antiquity are to be seen, as follows: t^ 
hours at Beni-Souef; two hours at tfinnh 
(horses or donkeys will be furnbhed h«e to 
visit the grottoes of Beni-Hassan); three 
hours at B^-Hassao; fivehomsattSioott 
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two boors at Goirgueh; eight boors at 
Qaeoeh and Denderah; three days at 
Thebes, to Tisit the temples of Kamak, 
Laxor, and the environs; three hours at 
Esneb; six hours at Edfou ; two hours at 
Kom-Amboo and Gebel-el-Silsila; two days 
at Assouan—in all, seven days and nine 
hours. 

In rctoming from Assouan the steamers 
will stop only one hour at the following 
six places: Kom-Ambou, Edfoo, Esneh, 
Thebes, Queneh, and Sioot. 

ArrtmgemenU in r^rd io Meeds, 

At 8 o’clock A.M., coffee, tea, milk, and 
biscuit; at 11 o’clock A.M., five different 
dishes, six kinds of dessert, and coffee; at 
5 o'clock P.M., six different dishes, six 
kinds of dessert, and coffee; in the even¬ 
ing, tea and biscuit. 

If all the passengers, in accord, desire to 
leave any of the stations before the appoint¬ 
ed time, and will give the captain a written 
request signed by the entire party, then he 
will be obliged to leave immediately: in 
this case the passengers will have no right 
to demand any compensation for the differ¬ 
ence in time. But if, on the contrary, any 
of the passengers, however small may be 
their number, are opposed to this change, 
then the captain must leave at the appoint¬ 
ed time. 

The administration will not be responsi¬ 
ble for money or valuables unless delivered 
to it. 

Children under ten years of age will only 
pay half fare; under four years of age no 
passage-money will be demanded. 

Passengers are not compelled to give 
fees to the servants or employes of the 
company, although it is done more or less. 

If any passenger, after having received 
his ticket, should not come on board at the 
appointed time, he will be received on the 
next steamer by showing his ticket for the 
one before; but if he should happen to miss 
the next steamer, he will have to pay for 
another ticket, his former one being no 
longer of value. 

If any one of the passengers, before ar¬ 
riving at the station to which he has paid 
his passage, should desire to disembark, he 
can do so by giving up his ticket and losing 
all right to any difference in price. 

The administration keeps a good doctor 
on board each steamer. 


The steamers usually start from Boolak, 
the port of Cairo, at 3 o’clock P.M., stop¬ 
ping the first night at Bedreshayn, or Mem¬ 
phis, on the west bank; the next night at 
Benisoo^f; third night at Minyoh; fourth 
night, Tel-el-Amama; fifth night, Assioot; 
sixth night, Sohag; seventh, Kenneh; 
eighth, Thebes; three days at Thebes, one 
day to Esneh, one to Edfoo, and one to the 
Island of Philm, which is at the first cata¬ 
ract. The steamers stop at Assouan, seven 
miles below, whence you can ride by drome¬ 
dary, camel, or horse to the cataract. 

Lady travelers should hire saddles for 
the trip at Cairo, in case they do not pos¬ 
sess them, as none can be had at the towns 
above. It would be better, however, to buy 
saddles, especially if intending to make the 
Syrian trip; it is the cheapest investment 
one can make, and, should you want to dis¬ 
pose of them when through, you can do so 
at about one half the first cost. You can 
buy a very nice English or French gentle¬ 
man’s saddle for twenty dollars; a lady’s 
should not cost over twenty-five or thirty. 

If you have made your contract with 
your dragoman for your Syrian trip, it 
would be well to take him with you on the 
steamer, for the purpose of serving you in 
a thousand ways. The author here wish¬ 
es to record the fine abilities and honesty 
of Achmet Salem, his dragoman during his 
trip up the Nile and a tour of forty days in 
the Holy Land. We have never seen his 
equal. 

Boats j or Dahabeehs .—If the traveler pre¬ 
fer making the ascent of the Nile in a daha- 
b4eli, and if going to the second cataract, 
which will occupy three months, he should 
start from the middle of November to the 
first of December; if to the first cataract, 
which will occupy two months, the time is 
generally from the 16th of December to 
the 15th of January. This will bring the 
time right for making the tour of Palestine 
and Syria, which should commence about 
the middle of March, devoting two weeks 
to the Red Sea and ^e Suez Canal. The 
distance from Cairo to Assouan is 585 miles. 
From Assouan to Wadi Haifa, the second 
cataract, the distance is 219 miles. The 
magnificent cavern temple of Aboo Simbel, 
second only to Thebes in grandeur, is forty 
miles below the second cataract. The ex¬ 
pense of this excursion depends in a great- 
measure on the taste and means of the trav- 
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eler: ypu can live on a Nile boat os you 
live in a hotel, first, second, or third class. 
Travelers who can afford it should try and 
get the best: you are entertained in pro¬ 
portion to what you pay; so it is in the 
Holy Land. Dragomans have $6 per day. 
horses, saddles, cooks, etc.; they have a 
different class at $10 per day. If with 
five or six persons, you can go for $6 or $6 
per day, or for $7 or $8 per day; if with 
one or two others, everything first class, it 
should cost $10 per day: this includes boat, 
provisions of the best quality, all the boat¬ 
men, donkeys to visit the monuments, pay 
for taking the boat over the cataracts—in 
fact, evtry thing. Get a good dragoman, 
well recommended, and make a contract 
with him ; draw up the documents in pres¬ 
ence of the consul or vice-consul, and watch 
carefully that he fulfills all the conditions, 
and you w'ill live better on the Nile than 
in the hotel. If you are alone, and of good 
duposUion, you may fall in with a party at 
the hotel to join. As much of the pleasure 
of the Nile voyage depends on the disposi¬ 
tions of the parties, it would perhaps be 
better to select your companions before 
coming to Egypt; you would then be pre¬ 
pared to act at once. Going up alone 
would be stupid, and more expensive, but 
better than with a disagreeable person 
from whom you could not separate after 
having started. A party of two is also 
too small, unless two very dear friends. 
Four is the best number; five is one too 
many. 

You must stipulate with your dragoman 
for the number of da 3 '’ 8 ’ stoppage to visit 
the tombs; twentj' will l>e sufficient if you 
go to the second cataract, and fifteen if 
only to the first. Also contract, in case 
you should wish to remain over that time, 
bow much you must pay per day. Also 
see that the number of men mentioned in 
the contract is sufficient to man the boat 
properly; that the vessel is thoroughly 
painted and varnished; and that the sails, 
ropes, oars, and every thing are in proper 
condition; that the sailors will be obedient 
to the orders of the hirer; that they will 
be obliged to tow the dahab^eh whenever 
necessity requires it. It is customary to pay 
one month in advance. Have it well un¬ 
derstood that you will in no way be re¬ 
sponsible for any accident that may hap¬ 
pen to the boat at tho cataracts or an}^ 
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other place. If you wish to go above the 
first cataract your boat must not be of the 
largest kind. Supply' yourself with every 
thing you want before you leave in the way 
of guido-lx>oks, maps, medicines, guns and 
pistols (with the different varieties of am¬ 
munition), and an American and private 
signal The dragoman usually makes 

out a list of such things as be is in the 
habit of buying; any additional articles 
that you may suggest he will cbeerfiilly 
furnish. He should also inform you that 
it is impossible to get small coin in Upper 
Egypt, and that, although j'our dragoman 
agrees to pay all fees, donkey hire, etc., 
still you will want money for relics or 
something else. 

It is superfluous to tell intelligent trav¬ 
elers that they must take suitable clothing 
for both hot and cold weather—the same 
they would use at home for roughing it, 
perhaps. With the exception of some 
white sun-shades, and green veils to guard 
3 'our eyes against a noon-day sun, 3*00 can 
dress precisely as you would at home dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

Should the traveler prefer attending to 
the supplying or stocking of his own boat 
(which we do not recommend, thinking it 
better to let the whole matter rest with the 
dragoman, if you have a good one), wc 
quote the list of supplies laid in for three 
persons for two months, calling attention 
to the fact that the supplies were for three 
gentlemen; should there be ladies in your 
party, the proportion of wine and cigars 
must bo taken in consideration. We also 
give a copy of the contract made diredfy 
with the reis or captain of the boat, and 
not with the dragoman: 

“In choosing a bark it is particularly 
necessary' to ascertain that it has been rc- 
centl}' sunk, and that it is also fkesh paint¬ 
ed inside, which is done to destroy the ver¬ 
min, especially rats and bugs. It must then 
be seen that the bark is roomy, that all tl» 
windows are whole, that the sails, oars, and 
spars are in good condition, that the benches 
for sleeping on in the cabin are covered 
with cushions and furnished with mosquHo- 
nets, that there is a proper washing appa¬ 
ratus, a fireplace and a baking-oven cov¬ 
ered with a roof, that looking-glasses arc in 
the cubins, and a large pitcher on deck, in 
which the water of the Nile is made drink¬ 
able. Finally, inquiries ought to be mad? 
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respecting the reputation of the reis (cap¬ 
tain), and whether the bark is one of the 
best kind of sailing vessels. 

'*When all this has been ascertained, the 
traveler ought to go with the reis to the 
consulate to draw up a written contract. 
This is written out in two copies, and sign¬ 
ed and sealed by both parties. The trav¬ 
eler will do well to have his contract with 
him during the voyage.” 

Copy of Contract between a Tourist and Reis. 

“1. Saturday, the —th of the month Rabi 
acher, in the year 1273 (January, 1857), the 
Reis Ibrahim lets out a bark of 200 Ardeb 
tonnage to Mr. L., to go from Cairo to As¬ 
souan, at a cost of £40 for the whole voyage 
of sixty days, counting from Sunday, the 
11th of January, 1857, £26 to be paid in 
advance, the remainder on a safe return. 

”2. The crew must consist of eight sail¬ 
ors, a mate, and a reis. They most all be 
healthy, strong, and obedient to the com¬ 
mands of the hirer. No one must leave 
the ship without his permission. If one 
of the crew runs away or becomes incapable 
of working during the voyage, he must be 
replaced by another immediately. 

“3. The departure of the boat depends 
upon the pleasure of the hirer. The reis 
is bound' to lay to during the night near 
safe villages, and to station two men on 
the watch. 

“4. The reis is bound to allow the hirer 
twelve days for visiting the places he wishes 
to see. If the latter desires to stay longer, 
he is hound to give a compensation for 
each following day agreeable to the con¬ 
tract. 

“ 5. The gentlemen on their part allow 
the reis to lie by twenty-four hours at As- 
sioot and Esneh, to buy provisions and to 
have bread baked. 

“6. If the voyage lasts longer than sixty 
days, including the twelve da 3 's mentioned 
in § 4 and the two in § 5, it is not necessary 
for the hirers to pay ex^. 

“7. The bark must be kept clean. The 
reis is bound under all circumstances to go 
as far as Assouan, and to have the bark 
towed if the wind is contrarv”, and to have 
it rowed when returning. 

“ 8. The owner has no right to claim 
any indemnification if the vessel is dam¬ 
aged daring the voyage. 

** Sealed and signed, etc. 
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“The expense of a bark depends upon its 
size and fitting up, and on the season: a 
very large and beautifully fitted up bark, 
£50 to £70. The w ages of the ship's com¬ 
pany is always included, but it is customa¬ 
ry in Assioot and Esneh to give a sheep, 
and, if the}' have conducted themselves 
well, to send them a present of a few dol¬ 
lars when returned to Cairo. No attention 
is to be paid to any other claim they may 
make, though they beg bakshish at eveiy 
town they pass. 

Provisions, —This depends upon the 
tourists themselves. For those accustom¬ 
ed to the luxuries of the Grand Seigneur 
we give no calculation, as expense will be 
a secondary consideration to them. To 
make the tour pleasant and convenient, ac¬ 
cording to the general acceptation of the 
terms, the following outfit and provisions— 
which were amply sufficient for three per¬ 
sons during a two months’ tour to Assouan 
and back—is offered. 

“ In making purchases of provisions, etc., 
the touris.. should be accompanied by a 
dragoman, or employ an agent, who may 
be found at anj’ hotel, in order to see that 
the articles delivered correspond in quali¬ 
ty, measure, and weight guaranteed bj’ the 
seller or broker, and at the same time 
should have a bill. It is always better to 
purchase rather too much than too little, as 
sometimes the tour is protracted, and many 
things are not to lie had, or at a very high 
price, in Upper Egj'pt, and those articles 
which have not been used at all roa}* be 
sold again on the return to Cairo. Many 
dragomans undertake the office of cook; if 
not, however, a cook must be engaged at a 
salary of from £4 to £5 a month. 

Provision and ou/ft of a Nile hark for 
thr^persons for two months. 

*“20 oka rice. 

15 “ maccaroni and vermicelli. 

30 “ flour for bread. 

18 “ potatoes (generally bad in Egypt). 

2 “ white l)eans. 

2 “ Egyptian lentils. 

6 “ onions. 

2 “ greuts. 

2 “ ground grits, etc., for soup. 

for 100 piasters, fowds, eggs, butter, 
bread,muttonand l)eef,enough 
I to last three days as far as 

Benisoo^f. 
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Provision and outfit — Continued. 

2 oka dried apricots. 

.1 “ raisins. 

1 ** almonds. 

1 dried plums. 

800 oranges. 

50 lemons. 

2 lbs. chocolate. 

4 oka loaf sugar. 

1 bottle mixed pickles. 

1 Osh sauce. 

4 cases green yegetables. 

1 dried codfish. 

1 Cheshire cheese. 

1 Dutch cheese. 

4 oka biscuits. 

4 sugar. 

8 ** coffee. 

1 “ tea. 

2 rotl salt in tin cases. 

4 fruit sausages from the Sinai (contain¬ 
ing dates and almonds). 

Spices for 10 piasters. 

2 oka soap for washing linen. 

1 bottle salad oil. 

2 oka lamp oil. 

2 bottles vinegar. 

4 cases of anchovies. 

2 “ mustard. 

60 bottles Hungarian red wine. 

12 “ Somlo wine. 

20 “ ale. 

8 “ aqua vitae. 

8 “ brandy. 

4 oka composition candles. 

6 “ Dshebelli tobacco. 

1000 cigars. 

8 doz. pipe bowls (which are very brit¬ 
tle). 

^ doz. cut tumblers. 

} “ “ “ small. ^ 

} ** tea-cups and saucers. 

^ “ small Turkish coffee-cups. • 
i “ plates. 

I “ soup plates.^ 

1 soup tureen. 

2 Assiettes. 

^ doz. table<spoons. 

} “ tea-spoons. 

“ knives and forks. 

1 salt-cellar. 

1 tea-board. 

2 candlesticks. 

1 ship lantern. 

1 cabin 
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And, fiirther, a tinned copper, 2 tabs 
with covers, 2 pans, 6 earthen-ware pots for 
boiling and baking, 6 gullihs (Egyptian 
earthen water-bottles), 1 pail for fetching 
water, 1 pail for washing up, 1 kitchen ta¬ 
ble, 1 tin coffee and tea pot, 1 ladle, 1 seop- 
ladle, 1 grater, 1 butcher’s knife, 1 hack 
knife, 1 gridiron, 1 sieve, 1 pudding form, 
1 tin pot for water, 1 hen-coop, 1 gauze 
cover for cold meat, etc., fire-wood, and 
charcoal for a week, table-doths, towels, 
pillow-cases, sheets, and blankets, blacking 
and brushes, a broom, a few dusters, a large 
case for crockery and small kitchen uten¬ 
sils, and, lastly, powder (tjuassia) for de- 
stro 3 ring the troublesome flies on the Nile, 
arrow-root and gum arabic in case of an at¬ 
tack of diarrhoea, rose-water for inflamed 
eyes, Epsom salts or castor oil for dysen¬ 
tery, and a few ounces of alum for darifr- 
ing water. 

‘‘Apparatus for drawing, and station¬ 
ery, must be brought from Europe or from 
Cairo. Matches, and paper for smoking 
cigars, may be h^ at every bazar. Fowls, 
eggs, sheep, milk, Arabian bread and toler¬ 
able butter, may be bought in the villages 
on either side of the Nile; for this purpose, 
the party must be provided with a bag of 
500 piasters in ^ and ^ pieces, as the Fel¬ 
lahs do not Uko changing silver or gold 
coin. 

“ The tour to Thebes usually takes twen¬ 
ty days if no stoppages be made; if the 
wind be very favorable, in fifteen, hut by 
adverse winds it can not be accomplished 
in less than thirt 3 \ From Thebes to As* 
Bouan, on an average, five days. The re¬ 
turn tonr from Assouan to Cairo requiref 
about a fortnight, but before the ^ 
December it sometimes happens that ves¬ 
sels are delayed a week, making three 
weeks. To view the principal objects in 
the order we are about to describe, twelve 
days will be necessary, so that the travder 
who has been fiivored by the wind, wd 
makes the best use of his time, may com¬ 
plete the tour in seven weeks. 

“ Dp the stream, as a mlc, the desire to 
see the monumrats on the bank most he 
regulated by” the wind, but rather leave 
them till arriving at A^ouan, as leaving 
the bark sometimes prevents the sailors 
from availing themselves of the good hu¬ 
mor of Boreas. If the god permit this, or 
if the tourist is not limited to time, he may 
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•ee the objects of minor importance, viz., 
the grottoes of Beni-Hassan, the temple of 
Denderah, and the ruins of Abjdos rather 
than Thel^, as he who has been* in Kamak 
and in the tombs of the.kings wBl take lit¬ 
tle interest in the smaUer and less noble. 

** Farther directions: 

“ 1. Before the door, and over the roof 
of the cabin, an awningmustbe constructed 
to keep off the sun. 

Imperative orders must be given 
that the flooring and roof of the cabin be 
swept and washed every day. One of the 
sailors must be deputed to do this, for which 
he receives a few piasters a wcel^ 

^3. The sailors must be forbidden 
(through the reis) to keep the sail fast; 
^ey must always keep the rope (shogul) 
in hand, in order that they may let it go 
immediately when the wind blows the bark 
too near the rocks; for instance, at Gebel 
Shech Umbarak, Gebel el Dayr, Gebel 
Shech Timai, Gebel Abu Fedi, Gebel Shech 
Haridi, and at Gebel Tookh near Girgeh. 
Most of the accidents on the Nile are caused 
by the neglect of this rule. 

“4. The behavior of the traveler toward 
the sailors must be such that they may see 
at once they are hii servants. These must 
be given to understand, through the drago¬ 
man, before setting out, that nothing unrea¬ 
sonable will be expected from them, but 
that the orders of the traveler must under 
all circumstances be obeyed without oppo¬ 
sition, least of all must they show open re¬ 
fractoriness, and that for every act of dis¬ 
obedience or deceit they will be punished 
by the authorities; but, if they conduct 
themselves properly, they will be rewarded 
at the end of the voyage. This threat may 
easily be put into practice by him who has 
a firman, or a letter of intit^uction to the 
consular agents. The traveler must act 
with firmness, particularly the first few 
days. By this means he will gain respect 
and obedience to his wishes. After a time 
he may show indulgence and kindness, 
which they will consider as a reward. If 
this rule be not acted upon at first, the 
Arabs will attribute bis l^dness to igno¬ 
rance or fear, wiU cheat in every way, and 
even intimidiate him, and will not submit 
to the strict treatment which then, too late, 
is resorted to. In a word, the Arab sailors, 
when well treated, are good-hearted and 
willing, more so than any others; but if not, 
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they are more insubordinate than most oth¬ 
ers, and the traveler may spoil the whole 
tour by not hegwnmg properly. In other 
respects they are industrious, contented, 
always merry and good creatures. If they 
even try to cheat those whom they think 
unacquainted with the subject, a thief is 
seldom found among them. The tourist 
may leave his dahab4eh a whole day, and 
they will scarcely steal even a handful of 
tobacco.” 

There is great diversity of opinion in re¬ 
gard to steamers and dahabdehs on the 
Nile. The author has made the ascent 
both ways, under the most favorable au¬ 
spices, and must say it is hard to decide, and 
that it depends entirely on circumstances. 
Those who seek lovely views and varying 
scenery will be disappointed: the scenery 
is grand, but not beautiful. In the narrow- 
valley of the Nile they wiU find the monot¬ 
onous fields of com, sugar-cane, and vege¬ 
tables, bound on either side by barren 
chains of mountains, in which the monu¬ 
ments of antiquity are found. The same¬ 
ness of the fields is occasionally broken by 
groves of sycamores, palms, and acacias, 
around which may be seen herds of buffa¬ 
loes, camels, sheep, and goats. To persons 
of nervous temperament, not fond of books, 
and not invalids, who are engaged in busi¬ 
ness or professions, who come to see the 
monuments of Egypt, and not to pass their 
time, we say emphatically, take the steam¬ 
er. Still, life on the Nile boat baa a pecul¬ 
iar charm: the balmy air, the clearness 
and purity of the sky, the absence from all 
excitement, freedom from all restraint, and 
monarch of all you survey, and if you com¬ 
bine with these charming companions, en¬ 
joyable books, a fine cook, and a choice va- 
riefy of wines, one must be without a soul 
who could not pass three happy months, 
even had Egypt no unequaled monuments 
of antiquity. 

After passing the pyramids at Memphis, 
where we stop (if middng the ascent by 
steamer) the fimt night, there is nothing of 
importance to see until we arrive at Beni- 
soofif, if we except Haram el Kedab^ or the 
**falTO pyramid,” so called firom the fact 
that the Arabs supposed erroneously that 
the base was a solid rock on which was 
erected the superstructure, instead of which 
the whole was a building. 

BemtooefiB the chief town of a beylik or 
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province, situated sixty-two miles above 
Cairo. It lies on the western bank of the 
Nile, and presents the usual picturesque 
grouping of mosques, domes, and minarets. 
It is the residence of the governor of the 
province, also of an American vice-consul 
(Narsala Loga), an Egyptian; travelers 
should call on him and taste his coffee. 
This province is one of the most productive 
in Egypt. About ten hours’ distance, west 
from the Nile through the Faioum valley, 
formerly was situated the Moeris Lake, now 
dried up. Here stood the famous Lahy^ 
rinth^ King Amenemhe’s palace, and an im¬ 
mense pyramid of unbumt brick. In the 
centre of the lake formerly stood two other 
pyramids, on the summit of which sat two 
gigantic statues of kings. 

Eighty-two miles above Benisoo^f, where 
the steamer generally stops the third night, 
is the market town of Minyeh, one of the 
prettiest towns on the Nile. It is the resi¬ 
dence of a nazar, or under-govemor, who is 
subject to the orders of the governor of 
Benisoo^f. The town contains many hand¬ 
some buildings surrounded by date-groves, 
and numerous baths and mosques; one of 
the latter contains several columns of Ro¬ 
man origin. The viceroy has recently 
(1867) erected a very pretty palace, sur¬ 
rounded with grape-vines and ornamental 
trees. The site is very beautiful, and can 
be seen on a point of land many miles bor 
low the town; it has two facades. He has 
also erected five new sugar factories of 
mammoth extent. They were built by 
French engineers, in the most substantial 
manner, and are the most perfect in the 
world. They cover some six acres of 
ground, and give employment to 1600 men. 
Many of the chimneys arc over two hun¬ 
dred feet in height. A large quantity of 
brown and refined sugar is kept constantly 
on hand, with some thirty-six casks con¬ 
taining 36,000 gallons of arroX*, a rum made 
from the sugar-cane, slightly flavored with 
anisette. The distilling apparatus was 
erected by Paris workmen. The export 
of sugar from Egj'pt is immense: in 1864 
the export of cotton was over seventy-four 
millions of dollars, but since the termination 
of our war sugar has entirely superseded it. 
Molasses is also very extensively import¬ 
ed; it is put up in jars holding ten gallons, 
which are manufactured in Kenneh; the 
tnarket is held on Sunday. A few miles 
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up the river, on the opposite side, is the 
cemetery of Minieh. It was a custom of 
the ancient Egyptians always to bury dieir 
dead on the opposite side of the river. 

Fourteen miles above Minieh are the 
tombs of Beni-Hassan, the first specimen of 
old Egyptian art to be met with above 
Minieh. They are some half-hours ride 
from the river, over a hot and sandy road, 
and a little tiresome. But you must not 
measure the sights of Egypt by Beni-Ha£- 
san—they are the poorest of them alL 

The tombs of Beni-Hassan are seen from 
the distance, and appear as holes cut in s 
white wall of limestone rock; they aw 
considered the oldest monuments of Egypt) 
before or during the time of Joseph, being 
of an earlier date than those of Thebes. 
They are all ornamented with colored fig¬ 
ures representing the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the old Egyptian race, and curi¬ 
ous as showing how gay and agile these 
ancient people could be, who in their arch¬ 
itecture and sculptures appear so solemn 
and immovable. The colors are preserved 
with wondrous freshness, and the drawing 
full of life and vigor. 

On some of the walls are hunting scenes; 
women playing musical instruments; in¬ 
flicting the bastinado'on both sexes; man¬ 
ufacturing linen; nearly all trades are 
represented: brick-makers, glass-blowers, 
potters, goldsmiths, a barber shaving a 
customer, and another cutting toe-nails; 
women performing various feats of agility, 
throwing up three balls and catching them 
at once, etc. One tomb contains colored 
pictures of the different animals, fish, and 
birds; conspicuous among the latter is the 
white ibis, symbol of the god Osiris, vul- 
tures, cormorants, pelicans, and hoopoes. 
One of these tombs has long been fietmons 
for containing the representation of the 
presentation of Joseph’s brethren to Pha¬ 
raoh, but the best authorities now igncFc 
the whole thing, for several reasons: first, 
the number is not correct; second, the name 
of the person present is neither Pharaoh 
nor Joseph; and, third, there is no present¬ 
ation at all; in addition, the word ^'cap* 
tives” is written over the strangers. Un¬ 
der the floor of these chambers are piL 
where the dead were buried. 

The traveler will notice hero that nearly 
every figure or picture painted, the art^ 
has written over it trkat he intended to 
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represent; wbat a serviceable custom it 
would be for many of our portrait-painters 
to adopt! 

From some of tbe columns of tbe nortb- 
em grottoes tbe Doric style of arcbitecture 
originated; they are fifteen and a half feet 
high, by five feet in diameter. Tbe Speoa 
Artimedos^ or Grotto of Diana, should also 
be visited. It is situated in a little valley 
opposite tbe town, about twenty minutes 
from tbe other grottoes. There are some 
remarkable specimens of sculpture on the 
inner wall of the portico; they represent 
Thotmes sacrificing to tbe goddess Pacht, 
the goddess of night and destiny. 

A short distance above Beni-Hassan we 
arrive at Bhoda^ tbe seat of oiie of the vice¬ 
roy's palaces, and also one of his great sugar 
factories. The palace is very beautiful, and 
cost nearly half a million of dollars. Tbe 
sugar factory employs 1400 men. Some 
eight million pounds of brown sugar are 
made here every season, in addition to a 
large quantity of rum and molasses. The 
viceroy monopolizes the manufacture of 
sugar throughout his kingdom. 

Opposite Rhoda, ten miles above Beni- 
Hassan, is the modern town of Shekh Ahad- 
deh, which occupies the site of the once fa¬ 
mous city of AntinoS, built by Adrian in 
commemoration of his favorite, AntinoUs, 
who was here drowned in the Nile. There 
are some remains of a Roman theatre and 
hippodrome still visible, also the remains 
of some constructions which mark the di¬ 
rection of the principal street 

Behind the village of E'Dayr^ a short 
distance from Antinofi, is a very remark¬ 
able painting in a grotto, representing a 
colossus on a sledge—indiemting clearly the 
method adopted by the Egyptians in mov¬ 
ing heavy weights. There are nearly two 
hundred figures pulling a rope attached to 
a sledge, on which there is a colossus 24 
feet high, and on the pedestal of the statue 
stands a figure pouring out oil to facilitate 
the movement; standing on the knee of 
the figure is a man keeping time to the 
song, that they may all pull together; and I 
standing round are numerous other figures I 
connected with the operation. 

Along the eastern shore the hills for some 
distance are perforated with square holes, 
deserted dwellings of the dead. It is said 
that Sheik Hossan lived in one of these 
caves for twelve years with his wife, two 


daughters, and little son. A small bland 
was here in the river, on which he culti¬ 
vated lentiles. Hb daughters married in 
the village opposite. One day his child 
succeeded in getting on the island to play, 
when a crocodile carried him oflf. The 
sheik immediately disappeared, and with 
him the bland! Nothing but tbe cave 
remains. 

Fifteen miles farther up we arrive at 
Tel dAmama, where there are a few grot¬ 
toes hardly worthy of a vbit. The doom- 
palm, a very beautiful but common tree in 
Upper Egypt, here makes its first appear¬ 
ance. Tbb place marks the northern limit 
of the crocodile; they are hardly ever seen 
below. A short dbtance above, and we 
arrive at the village of Madbdeh^ behind 
which lie the celebrated crocodile-pitf, rare¬ 
ly visited b}' travelers. Here thousands 
of crocodiles, finely preserved, are piled 
from floor to ceiling, with an occasional 
sprinkling of a ** human,” supposed to be 
the feeders of these ancient gods. Here, 
amid the sacred dust, the devout admirer 
of old Egyptian theology may, if he choose 
to explore them, obtain the experience of 
tbe pleasures of suffocation. In making 
this excursion the tourist should provide 
himself with a lantern. Some years ago a 
traveler and two Arabs lost their lives in 
the most shocking manner: the torch which 
they were carrjdng set fire to the linen 
which surrounded the mummies, and their 
retreat was cut off. Thomas Leigh, Esq., 
M.P., an English traveler, in 1816 left two 
of hb guides dead and one dying, killed by 
the vileness of the atmosphere, retracing 
his steps before he reached the chambers 
of the mummies. Our daring countryman, 
W. C. Prime, Esq., succeeded in thoroughly 
exploring these pits and bringing a large 
number of mummies to the United States. 

Twenty-nine miles above Tel el Amama* 
we come to the town of Manfaloot^ which 
contains some ten thousand inhabitants. 
Part of the town has been washed away 
by tbe encroachments of the Nile, but thb 
season (1868) stones are being sunk along 
the shore which will protect it in future. 
It is tbe residence of a governor, capital of 
a province, contains numerous mosques, 
a bazar, and public bath. There is a 
weekly market held on Sundays. 

Twenty-five miles farther, and we arrive 
at Aasioot, by some called Sioott the metrop- 
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oils of Upper Egypt, and the residence of 
a pacha. It stan^ on the site of the an¬ 
cient Lycopolis, or “City of Wolves,” 
nearly two miles from the banks of the 
river. The town is surrounded with beau¬ 
tiful acacias and palm-trees, and contains 
fifteen minarets and several mosques. This 
is the halting-place of the caravans from 
the long desert-journey from Darfur and 
the interior of Africa. The palace of the 
governor is quite an imposing building. 
The population is 26,000. In the gray 
mountains west of the town may be seen 
the primitive tombs of the Egyptians. 

Twenty-six miles above Assioot is the 
large village of Gcm d Kehir, This town, 
or one of the same name, formerly stood 
nearer the river, on the site of the ancient 
AntoeopoUs, In 1828 the whole village was 
carried away by the waters of the Nile. 
Sixty-two miles higher we arrive at Gtr- 
ffeh, in former times the capital of Upper 
Egypt. It takes its name Girgeh (George) 
from a Latin convent dedicated to St. 
George, which is one of the four most an¬ 
cient ^man Catholic establishments in 
the country. 

From Girgeh the excursion to the mins 
of Abydos is generally made: if ascending 
the river (passengera on board the steam¬ 
ers do not generally make this excursion), 
mules or donkeys may be hired at Girgeh, 
and your boat sent up the river to Sama- 
ta or Bellianeh, 8 hours farther np; or if 
coming down the river, take donkeys at 
Bellianeh, and send your boat to Girgeh. 
The excursion will well repay you. The 
ruins are situated four hours south of Gir¬ 
geh, at the base of the Libyan Mountains. 
On our way wo pass the village of Bardieg, 
made celebrated by a Mameluke chief who 
named himself after it 

Abydos, which at one time ranked next 
to Thebes, owed its importance to the fact 
that the god Osiris was buried here, and 
rich Egyptians from all parts wished to 
have ^eir bodies lie in the sacred dost 
which their god had hallowed. The tombs 
are very old, and date back to the 16th and 
17th dynasties. 

The principal mins, which cover a great 
extent, are the Memnoniumy or palace of 
Memnon, the Temple of and the Ae- 
cropotie. The palace of Memnon is partic- 
uli^ly interesting, on account of the pe¬ 
culiar construction of the roof, which is the 
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only one of its kind in Egypt. It is oou* 
stmcted of large stones, extending from 
one architrave to another—not laid on thmr 
faces, but on their sides, then cat oat in 
the form of an arch, the whole ornamented 
with sculptures and hieroglyphics. 

The Temple of Osiris Ues north of the 
Memnonium: this was one of the temples 
the most revered in Egypt. It was l^re 
that, in 1808, the famous inscription, now 
in the British Museum, known nnder the 
name of the Table of Abydos, was foond. 
It contained originally names of all 
the ancestors of Rameses the Great, whkh 
agrees with the names of the oldest of the 
Pharaohs which were found at the Mem- 
nonium at Thebes. Part of the tablet was 
unfortunately destroyed, and some of the 
names lost. 

North of the Temple of Osiris lies tbe 
Necropolis, or burial-ground, where may be 
seen numerous tomb-stones of the tune of 
Osirtasen; also a colossal statue of that 
Pharaoh, now in the museum of Cairo. 
From Girgeh to Kenneh the distance b 
sixty-four miles. The Nile for tins dis¬ 
tance takes an easterly direction, which it 
maintains to Kenneh, where it resnmes its 
southerly course. 

Kenneh is a place of considerable im¬ 
portance, noted for its mannfiurtore of tbe 
porous jugs used so much in Egypt ibr 
clarifying the Nile water. They are made 
by hand, and with wonderful rapidity; tte 
process may be seen. Kenneh does qoite 
a business in trading with Persia and^ 
bia. On the opposite side of the riter 
(which you cross by a ferry if going np in a 
steamer, sending your donkeys also acrow 
the ferry; none can be had on the other 
side) stands the celebrated Temple of/ka- 
efrroA, one of the best preserved in Egypt 
The portico was erecteri in the time of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and on it may be seen 
the name of that monarch, as well as those 
of Claudius, Nero, Caligula, Ptolemy, wd 
Csesar, on tbe back wall. Descending 
some twenty steps, you enter a most b^ 
tifril hall, the roof of which is support*" 
by twenty-four pillars, sixty feet high 
eight in diameter, ornamented with besa- 
tiftilly-painted sculpture. After thb suc¬ 
ceeds a hall of six columns, with three 
rooms on either side, then a central ebsn^ 
her, behind which is the sanctuary. 
whole length of this specimen of Egypo*® 
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art b 250 feet, breadth 110. ^The temple 
was commenced under the last Ptolemies, 
and terminated under Nero; the Emperors 
Caligula and Claudius contributed much 
to its embellbhment. On the hinder walls 
of the temple may be seen the names of 
Cleopatra and her son, the young Csesar, 
which she gave to C«sar, and on the out¬ 
side wall, behind the temple, is the portrait 
of the famous Egyptian queen. It is very 
evident, from the manner in which the 
hieroglyphics and ornaments are executed, 
that the sculptural art was in the decline 
daring the erection of this temple; but the 
architecture fails neither in grandeur, maj¬ 
esty, nor general eflTect, and conveys a 
strong impression on the traveler. 

The temple is dedicated to the goddess 
Hatbor, reigning deity of the lower re¬ 
gions, and is represented with cows* ears, 
in honor of the animal sacred to her. On 
her head she wears as an ornament the 
porch of the temple, the entrance to the 
lower world. 

From Kenneh to TheheM the dbtance is 48 
miles. A short dbtance above Kenneh b 
the representative of the ancient 
Coptoe. The latter was formerly the start¬ 
ing-point for an extensive caravan traffic, 
which proceeded thence across the desert 
to the port of Berenice on the Red Sea; 
nnd from its name that of its modem de¬ 
scendants of the Egyptian race (the Copts) 
b derived : between Kenneh and Thebes 
the Scenery is exceedingly fine. The The¬ 
ban palm here begins to mingle with that 
of the date. Vegetation b exceedingly 
rich; hxuriant crops of Indian com and 
sngar-cane are seen in the fertile plain that 
rtretches beside the river’s bank. 

Thebes. —The most celebrated and mag¬ 
nificent of the ancient capitals of Egypt; 
the capital of the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
^ben in the zenith of their power, and 
^hose remains exceed in extent and grand¬ 
er all the most lively imagination can de¬ 
pict. No wrritten account can ever give 
an adequate impression of the effect, past 
and present, of its temples, palaces, obe- 
ii*ks, colossad statues, sphinxes, and sculp- 
tnres of various kinds. They continue 
fr^ age to age to excite the awe and ad¬ 
miration of the spectator. To have seen 
monuments of Thebes b to have seen 
tts Egyptians as they lived and moved 
before the eyes of Moses. To have seen 


*Karnak Ain> Litxob. 

the tombs of Thebes is to have seen the 
whole religion of the Egyptians at the most 
solemn moments of their lives. Nothing 
that can be said about them will prepare 
the traveler for their extraordinary grand¬ 
eur. 

“ Not all proud Thebes* unrivaled walla contain, 
The world'B great empress on the E^^yptbn 
plain. 

That spreads her conquest o'er a thousand 
states, 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 
Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars." 

It is possible to*see the whole of these stu¬ 
pendous ruins in three days, but the trav¬ 
eler had better make it six. The first day 
had better be devoted, to the west side of 
the river, say, first, the Temple o/Koomah^ 
the Memnoniumj the two Colosn, and the 
ruins of Medinet Baboo. The second day, 
the VomUs of Attasif Dayr^ El Bahri, and 
Medinah; then to the Tombs of the Kinga, 
and the third day to Luxor and Kamah, 

The most striking of the mins are those 
of Kamah and Luxor, on the eastern bank 
of the river, with the Memnonium, Medinet 
Baboo, Kooimah, Tombs of the Priests, Tombs 
of the Kings, and the Voad Memnon, on the 
western side. The sanctuary of Ammon, 
a small granite edifice founded by Osirta* 
sen, with the vestiges of the earliest tem¬ 
ples around, is the centre of the vast col¬ 
lection of palaces and temples which is 
called Kamak. Beside these temples a 
few miserable Arabs dwell, whose chief 
subsistence b derived from the vbits of 
travelers, to whom they sell scraps of pa¬ 
pyrus, mummy cases, coins, and similar 
objects of antiquarian interest, many of 
them suspiciously modem in appearance. 

The principal hall in the palace of Kar- 
nak, which there can be no doubt is the 
Temple of Ammon, the J upiter of the Egyp¬ 
tians, is 318 feet long by 160 broad, and 
its roof b supported by 134 columns of 
70 feet in height and 11 in diameter. The 
approach to thb stupendous stmeture b 
through an avenue of colossal sphinxes 
which is upward of a mile in len^h, and 
connects the remains of Karnak with those 
of Luxor. 

The palace of Luxor, though inferior to 
those of Kamak, b also of vast dimensions. 
Its principal entrance b most magnificent. 
On either side of the doorway stood two 
obelisks or monoliths, each formed out of 
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a single block of red granite 80 feet high 
and 8 feet square, and moat beautifully 
sculptured; one of these was conveyed to 
Paris, and now stands in the Place de la 
Concorde. Between the obeli.sks and pro¬ 
pylon are two colossal statues, each meas¬ 
uring about 44 feet from the ground. This 
palace is now in a most ruinous state, but 
many of the pillars are yet standing. Its 
whole length is 800 feet long by 200 broad. 

The ruins on the western side of the 
Nile are not less interesting. Behind the 
ruins, at the end of a long ravine which 
winds into the heart of the ^Libyan Mount¬ 
ains, are the tombs of the kings, excavated 
out of the solid rock, and their walls cov¬ 
ered with a profusion of paintings and 
sculptures, white stucco, brilliant with col¬ 
ors, fresh as they were thousands of years 
ago. No modern galleries or halls could 
be more completely ornamented; but, 
splendid as they would be even as palaces, 
their interest is enhanced by being what 
they are. 

“Eveiy' Egyptian potentate, but espe¬ 
cially ever}' Egyptian king, seems to have 
l)egun his reign by preparing his sepul¬ 
chre. It was so in the case of the Pyra- 
mid.s, where each successive layer marked 
the successive year of his reign. It was 
equally so in these Theban tombs, where 
the longer or shorter reign can be traced 
by the extent of the chambers or the com¬ 
pleteness of their finish. In one or two 
instances, you pass at once from the most 
brilliant decorations to rough unhewn 
rock. At the entrance to each tomb he 
stands, making offerings to the sun, who, 
with his hawk’s head, wishes him a long 
life to complete his labors.” 

Many of these tombs arc 400 feet in 
depth. The principal ones are ** Belzoni’s 
Tomb,” called after that enthusiastic anti¬ 
quary. It was occupied by Osiris, father 
of Remeses II. It is marked No. 17; 
Bruce’s or Harpers’ tomb was occupied by 
Berneses III. Its depth is 405 feet. In 
the series of small chambers in the two 
first passages we have strong evidences of 
the style and elegance in which the an¬ 
cient Egyptians lived. In the kitchen we 
see them killing oxen, roasting lieef, mak¬ 
ing pastry, kneading dough, and drawing 
wine. In a room opposite them are rep¬ 
resentations of boating on the Nile, with 
views of the cabin, ehowing the richness 
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of the furniture of the same. Next, an 
armoiy, containing representations of all 
the implements of war, we^tons of offense 
and defense. On one of ^e walls is a 
splendid representation of two harpers. 
There are twenty-one of these tombs now 
open to the scrutiny of the traveler. 

On the east of this range of hills are the 
tombs of priests and private individuals. 
These are generally small; some of them, 
however, are much larger than any of the 
kings—that of the priest Assas^, who 
must have been of enormous wealth; it is 
the largest of all the sepulchres at Thebes. 
After going down stairs, making half a 
dozen tamings, then up stairs, then half a 
dozen more turns right and left, ascending 
and descending six times, you come to the 
sacred inclosure, traveling through vari¬ 
ous courts and halls to the distance of 
nearly 900 feet! The ground occupied by 
this sepulchre is nearly one and a quarter 
acres! 

Between Hedinet Haboo and Koomeh 
lie the remains of the Memnonium. Its 
proportions arc immense (540 feet long by 
200), and its sculptures so beautiful that it 
is considered one of the most magnificent 
structures of Thebes. 

Among the ruins of the Memnonium are 
the fragments of the stupendous colossal 
statue of Reme8€$ the Great, It has been 
broken oflf at the waist, and the upper part 
now lies prostrate on the ground. This 
enormous statue measures 63 feet round 
the shoulders, and 13 feet from the crown 
of the head to the top of the sboulden. 
The Arabs have scooped millstones out 
of his foce, but you can still see what be 
was—the largest statue in the world. Be¬ 
rneses rested here in awful majesty, sfter 
the conquest of the whole of the then 
known world. Next to the wonder ex¬ 
cited by the boldness of this sculpture is 
the labor that must have been exerted to 
destroy it—^to destroy these countless stat¬ 
ues that strew the plains of Thebes. The 
conclusion that all come to, and which the 
Persian hatred of idols justify, is—Cam- 
by-ses. 

The two immense colossi—one of them 
commonly known as the Vocal 
(the statue that, according to ancient tra¬ 
dition, uttered musical sounds when the 
rays of the morning son first glowed above 
the eastern mountains)—stand, like lonely 
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landmarks, hoary, blackened, time-worn, 
and defaced, in the midst of the Theban 
plain, in front of the space between the 
Memnonium and the Mounds of Medinet 
Haboo. 

A visit should be paid at once to our 
very worthy vice-consul, Mustapba Aga; 
he will be of service to you in various 
ways. The old man’s heart is running 
over with the milk of human kindness, 
and it is a veiy* great shame that he is al¬ 
lowed by our government to perform the 
services he does for American travelers 
without the slightest remuneration. After 
the return of the Prince of Wales from his 
tour up the Nile, fifty pounds sterling per 
annum was awarded to Mustapha for his 
services as British vice-consul. Our gov¬ 
ernment certainly should do as much. 

The steamer generally stops at Thebes 
three or three and a half days. 

From Thebes to Assouan is 150 miles. 
About eight and a half miles above Thebes 
is the town of Herment^ situated on the 
western bank, a short distance from the 
river. It was a place of considerable im¬ 
portance under the Ptolemies and Romans. 
It is built on the site of the ancient Her- 
menthis. The principal object of antiquity 
now visible is a smdl temple, which ap¬ 
pears from the sculpturing (seen only with 
a torch) to have been a Ijdng-in house, 
where l^e god Mandoo, the goddess Reto, 
and their offspring Harphre, were worship¬ 
ed. There is a bas-relief representing 
the goddess Reto giving birth to the god 
Harphre: Reto is surrounded by several 
goddesses; the midwife, who is a goddess, 
delivers the mother; the wet-nurse, a god¬ 
dess, holds out her hands to receive the 
young god; Amun, the father of the gods, 
and Soven, also assist at the birth. The 
bas-relief is supposed to allude to the con¬ 
finement of Cleopatra with the young 
Cesar. There are numerous other bas- 
reliefs connected with the young Harphre. 
The viceroy has recently erected very ex¬ 
tensive sugar-works here, which, next to 
Rboda, are considered the finest in the 
world. The whole establishment is under 
the chai^ of French engineers. There 
are twenty revolving kettles, which make 
1200 revolutions a minute, converting 
brown into white sugar in five minutes. 

Fourteen miles higher we arrive at 
•CW. Just before arriving at this town 
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we pass the pretty palace built by Mehemet 
Ali; it is beautifully surrounded by gar¬ 
dens. In the midst of the town is the 
temple of Esn5, commenced in the time of 
the Ptolemies, and finished under the first 
Roman emperors. The interior was cleared 
out by Mehemet Ali in 1842. It is entered 
by a flight of steps. The portico of the 
temple is the only part which is really vis¬ 
ible : it has four rows of immense pillars, 
six in each row; they are nearly 19 feet 
in circumference, and 65 feet high; the 
capitals, no two of which are alike, are in 
imitation of the vine, doom-plant, date, 
and papjrrus; the walls are ornamented 
with hieroglyphics representing princes 
offering sacrifice. This temple was conse¬ 
crated to Kneph, one of the principal Egyp¬ 
tian deities. 

A short distance farther op the stream, 
near the banks of the Nile, is the pyramid 
of El KooUiy built of limestone. Its base 
is 60 feet square ; former height, 50 feet; 
present height, about 36 feet. 

Edfoo is the next place of importance at 
which we arrive, thirty miles above Esnd. 
This is without exception one of the grand¬ 
est and best-preserved monuments of 
Egypt. It lies about one half-hour’s ride 
from the shore. This magnificent temple 
was commenced by PtolemsBOs Philometer 
180 years before the Christian era. Its en¬ 
tire length is about 440 feet; breadth of the 
first pylon, 200 feet. The two towers of 
the pylon have each 250 steps to the top. 
There are numerous spacious rooms on the 
different floors. A charming view of the 
Nile and valley may be had from the top of 
the towers; ^'ou will also from this point 
get a good idea of the arrangements of the 
temple before examining it in detail. We 
would advise making this ascent on enter¬ 
ing, which is not generally done. You first 
enter the great court, 141 feet wide by 153 
feet deep; it has thirty-two columns round 
its three sides, no two of which ore alike. 
Next comes the Pronaos, 50 feet deep and 
the whole width of the building; this has 
eighteen immense pillars, 50 feet high and 
27 in diameter, covered with hieroglyphics: 
it contains a singular sarcophagus. Next 
comes the Adytum^ which is supported by 
twelve immense pillars of peculiar form, 
swelling out from the base until near half 
their length, when they gradually dimin¬ 
ish : this portion is surrounded by four 
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rooms on each dde, from one of which a 
flight of steps leads to the roof. The ceiling 
of the Adytom was composed of six im¬ 
mense slabs of stone, four of which remain; 
these are all split through in a direct line. 
The next conrt is only 21 feet deep, also 
covered with slabs of slate split through 
like the preceding: this court has no col¬ 
umns ; there arc two small rooms on cither 
side, perfectly plain. Next court, 22 feet 
deep, without pillars, and open at the top; 
on one side is a small room, the walls of 
which are covered with hieroglyphics and 
figures, some of the latter reaping. On the 
opposite side another small court, through 
which you ascend six steps to an exquisite 
little temple or sanctuary. It is only 14 
by 15 feet, but the bas-reUefs are most per¬ 
fect; the ceUing and sides are perfectly 
covered with them; some are colored with 
imperishable blue. In a direct line with 
the pylon entrance, with the Pronaos and 
Adytum, comes the AToos, or sanctuary, 
from which there is no outlet. There are 
no pUlars, but in one comer stands an im¬ 
mense red granite sarcophagus, in the 
shape of a pyramid; it is 14 feet 8 inches 
high, 8 feet broad, and 8 deep. The Naos 
is surrounded with nine small rooms. On 
the exterior wall, at the northeast angle, is 
an inscription, dated in the reign of Ptole¬ 
my Alexander I., which alludes to a dona¬ 
tion of lands made to the temple. The 
Naos and Pronaos are the most ancient 
parts of the temple; they were erected 
from 222-193 A.C. Under the ninth Ptole¬ 
my and Euergetes II. the portico was erect¬ 
ed. The sculptures on the walls of the 
Naos and Pronaos are of the same date, 
whfle the grand exterior walls, with their 
ornaments, are of the time of Philometer- 
Soter and Alexander I. The temple was 
dedicated to Harhat and his mother, Ha- 
thor, whom the Greeks identified with their 
Aphrodite (Venus). The inscriptions speak 
of the infrmt god as the **great god, loM of 
the heavens, son of Osiris, king of the kings 
of Lower and Upper Egypt, master of gods 
and goddesses.” Most of the sculpture is 
of a religious character, but there are some 
which give representations of the milltaiy 
exploits of some of the Ptolemies. 

A short distance farther up the stream we 
arrive at Ge&el SUsileh, where the river is 
quite narrow. Here are the quarries firom 
which the ancient kings of Egypt procured 


the stones for erecting the mammoth edi¬ 
fices of Luxor, Kamak, Medinet Haboo, 
etc. The. name of this place, SUsileh, 
which in the Arabic means chain, has given 
rise to a legend, or the legend has given the 
name to the place, that in former times the 
navigation of the Nile was barred by a chain 
which was swung across the river. On 
the west bank there are several interesting 
grottoes containing tablets or hieroglyph¬ 
ics relating to the early days of the Theban 
empire. 

Thirteen miles above Silsileh, finely 
situated on a hill on the oast bank, is the 
temple of Kom-Ombo. It was commenced 
by Ptolemseus Philoroeter. and finished by 
Neus Dionysus. Most of the pylons have 
fallen into the river, and the portion of the 
temple which now remains is the sanctuary, 
most of which is bnried in the sand. The 
peculiarity of these temples—^because from 
their appearance there must have heai 
two adjoining each other—are a doable en¬ 
trance and a double sanctuary, devoted to 
two deities, Savak and Aroeris. The cap¬ 
itals of the columns are finely executed, as 
are also the sculptures of the pronaos and 
facade. Near this spot ends the limestone 
range of bills, and the sandstone continaes 
to the first cataract, where it changes to 
the granite, from which the Nile issnes 
from out the mountains of Nubia. The 
country now assumes a different aspect as 
we approach Assouan—the palm-groves are 
fewer, and the valley a mere strip of land. 

Twenty-six miles above Kom-Ombo we 
arrive at Assouan, once the boundary of the 
Roman emigre; it is now the border city 
between Upper Egypt and Nubia, but con¬ 
tains nothing of importance to the visitor. 
This is the stopping-place and terminus of 
the steamer's route. Opposite Assouan lies 
the island of Elephantine. It is about one 
mile in length, but contains nothing of 
much interest: a granite gateway; temple 
of Cbnubi, god of inundations; a mutilated 
statue of granite, and an altar to Ammon; 
also, the mins of the old Nilometer. A 
short distance south of the island of Ele¬ 
phantine is the small island of Sekaii: it 
contains numerous hieroglyphics. 

If the traveler intend going to the second 
cataract, he should make an excursion to 
the granite quarries from Assouan, which 
are a short distance back from that town; 
if not, he should visit them while riding to 
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the island of Phil*. Prom here came the 
colossal statue of Kemesesy the'columns at 
Rome, at Constantinople, at Paris, and at 
Alexandria. At Heliopolis we see the 
first of its race, and here, immediately east 
of Assouan, we see the last hewn out, but, 
like the mammoth stone at Baal bee, never 
removed from its birth-place. It is 100 
feet long, and 12 feet square at the base. 
After it had been dressed a fissure was 
found at the top, for which reason, it is sup¬ 
posed, it never was removed. Notice the 
grooves made in it for the purpose of cut¬ 
ting it into single bloclcs. The color is light 
red, sprinkled with green. It is very hard, 
and susceptible of the highest polbh. 

Travelers must not expect to find a 
Niagara when they vbit the cataract, but 
something more like the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence—a bounding, bubbling, foaming 
stream, some three or four feet in depth, 
comprising four distinct parts: the first 
has a fall of about six feet; the second, two 
foet; the third, eight feet; and the fourth, 
fifteen. The natives amuse visitors here 
by plunging into the river above the first 
fall and passing unscathed through them 
all. They are very importunate for back¬ 
sheesh, and swarm around you in all their 
naked majesty. If traveling by steamer, 
we would advise taking a boat to the cat¬ 
aract, which is a short distance above As¬ 
souan. Make a bargain before you go for 
your boat and crew. 

Seven miles above Assouan is situated 
the small island of PkiUx^ only one quarter 
of a mile long, crowned with a long line of 
majestic temples and colonnades. Its prin¬ 
cipal ruin is that of the Temple of Isis, 
commenced by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
completed by succeeding monarebs. The 
whole is modem compared with the old 
Egyptian style of architecture. The tem¬ 
ple is very irregular in its ground plan, 
following the shape of the Inland. There 
is a double corridor supported by thirty-six 
pillars; notice that many of these were 
never finished. The corridor is succeeded 
by two immense pyramidal towers, gate¬ 
ways, staircase, and chambers, in a fine 
state of preservation. The traveler should 
here ascend to the roof and take a bird's- 
eye view of the ruins and surroundings. In 
one of the rooms of the temple may be 
seen, on a small scale, a representation of 
the death of Osiris; also bis embalmment. 


Nubia. 

burial, resurrection, and enthronement as 
judge of the dead. To the east of the 
great temple is a square open building, the 
four sides of which are composed of pillars 
supporting an architrave. This is the 
most perfect building on the island. The 
edifice is evidently unfinished; mneb of 
the sculpturing had been just commenced. 
It was here that the Romans signed, in 451 
A.D., the articles of peace with the Ethi¬ 
opian Bedouins, who were the last worship¬ 
ers of Isis on the island. Notice, under 
the principal entrance of the first pylon, 
the inscription commemmorative of the ad¬ 
vance of the French troops under De- 
saix: “L’au VI. de la RepubUque^ U 12 
Messidor^ ttm Armie frangaite^ cfmmandkt 
par B(mapctrte^ dectndm a Alexandria, 
V armie ayatU mis vingtjour apres lesMame^ 
looks etifuUe auxPyramides. Desaix, corn- 
mandarU la Ire division Its a pourstdvis au 
dela des Cataracts^ ou U est arrivi It 12 
Veniosedetem F//.” 

From Assouan to the second cataract the 
distance is 220 miles. The Nile is not now 
the Nile of Eg}!)!—^the two ranges of hills 
inclose the river so closely that there is 
little or no cultivation. Yon now pass 
tombs continually, occupying the position 
of castles on the Rhine; they are nearly all 
on the west side of the river, if we except 
Derr, the capital of Nubia, Ibreem, and 
Farayg. Throughout the Nile valley now, 
the banks being so high, the water is raised 
by means of a sakia or skadoof. The sakia 
is a large wheel worked by a buflfalo, around 
which a number of jars are attached; the 
revolutions of the wheel dip the jars into 
the river and empty them into the canal, 
whence the water becomes distributed over 
the surrounding fields; and as the natives 
use all the grease in the country to grease 
their long black hair, you have day and 
night the sound of the hum of a swarm of 
flies as lazily you float along beneath the 
rays of a tropical sun. The shadoof con¬ 
sists of a pole and bucket worked across a 
horizontal bar supported upon two pillars 
of wood: it is worked by the hand. The 
government levies a tax of 200 piastres on 
every sakia in operation. 

The natives of Nubia are more ignorant 
and more honest than the fellahs of Egypt, 
and possess a more brave and warlike spir¬ 
it; ^ey are also more intemperate than 
their more simple neighbors, and not so 
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strict in regard to the injunctions of the 
Prophet. 

The first ruins of any imporUmce after 
passing Philss are those of Dabod, on the 
right hand or west side of the river as you 
ascend. These consist of a well-preserved 
temple commenced by the Ethiopian King 
Ashat-Amun, and dedicated to the same 
gods as the temple of Phila?, and the pic¬ 
turesque ruin of the temple of Gertasse. 
We then pass the temples of Tafah, also on 
the right. 

We next arrive at Kalabshee^ where are 
the ruins of the largest temple in Nubia, 
with the single exception of Ahoo~Simbel, 
It was erected during the reign of Augus¬ 
tus; Caligula, Trajan, and Severus also 
added to it, but it was never completed. 
Seen from the outside, it has a grand and 
imposing appearance; the interior, howev¬ 
er, is badl}* mutilated. 

A quarter of an hour’s distance from the 
villa^ is the cavern-temple of Bet-eU Wally 
(the house of the saints), excavated daring 
the reign of Remeses the Great, and dedi¬ 
cated to Kneph, Amunre, and Anauke. 
The sculptures of the interior, which are 
very fine, record the battles of Remeses 
against the Ethiopians. Next come the 
cavern-temples of Dendoor and Gorf, which 
are hardly worth a visit, and Wadi Stdnui, 
formerly a temple of considerable impor¬ 
tance, but nearly all now buried in the 
sand. The temple, which is entirely of 
granite, with the exception of the sanctu¬ 
ary, which is cut out of the solid rock, was 
constructed by Remeses II. There was 
formerly an avenue of sphinxes which led 
to it, hence its name. This is the last vil¬ 
lage where the Arabic language is spoken;' 
the Nubian now commences. I 

Twelve miles higher we arrive at Koro»~ 
koy situated on the eastern bank of the Nile. 
This is the first station of the great Nubian 
desert, 200 miles to Kartum, and, although 
well traveled, is one of the worst roads 
across the desert, water being found at one 
station onl}* during the entire distance, and 
much frequented by a wild tribe of Bedouins 
which have never yet been quite subdued, i 
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Having passed the temples of Amada^ 
Derr, and fbreem, we arrive at the magnifi¬ 
cent temples of Ahoo-Simbel, the greatest 
work of the great Remeses, and by far the 
most interesting of all the ruins of Nubia, 
and, indeed, with the exception of Thebei:, 
of all those throughout the Nile v'alley—for 
this reason, that almost every other £g}’p- 
tian temple is more or less in ruins; these, 
from being hewn out of the rock, are in all 
their arrangements as perfect now as when 
they were left unfinished by Remeses him¬ 
self. There are two temples: the smallest 
is dedicated to Hath or, who is represented 
under the form of a sacred cow; the £a 9 ad 6 
is ornamented with six colossal statues of 
Remeses and his wife, with their children 
at their feet; the interior is divided into 
three principal divisions; the walls are 
decorated with sculpture, but much de¬ 
faced; the entire depth is 84 feet The 
second and larger temple is a short dis¬ 
tance south of the smaller; the fa^de is 
120 feet wide by 90 high; it is decorated 
with four colossal statues of Remeses, 
which, although seated, are about 60 feet 
high; the interior is- divided into four com¬ 
partments, with a depth of 185 feet; the 
entrance is nearly choked up with sand. 
Nearly opposite Aboo-Simbel, at Farayg, 
there is a small temple excavated during 
the reign of Amenophis III., and higher up 
the castle of Addeh, in a fine state of pres¬ 
ervation. Nine miles farther there are 
also some ruins, at the village of Farras. 
Forty miles above Aboo-Simbel is Wadi 
Haifa, opposite which are some ruins, but 
little of sufficient importance to bring trav¬ 
elers above Aboo-Simbel. The second 
; cataract is still some seven or eight miles 
higher up; they are nearly five miles long, 
and, if wishing to see them and the sur¬ 
rounding country to tlie best advantage, 
we would advise the climbing of the clifT 
Ahoo^Sir, 800 feet high, where a most sin¬ 
gular panorama can obtained. The 
railroad along the banks of the Nile (in 
progress to Thebes) is now (1871) finished 
to Mioieh, a distance of 151 miles. 
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SCEZ. 

Whether the traveler intends visiting 
llonnt Sinai, where Moses delivered the 
Law to the assembled tribes of Israel, or 
not, we would strongly recommend his 
spending a day or two at Suez, and then 
taking a boat through the new Suez Canal 
to Port Send (where the steamers to the 
Holy Land touch). The time from Cairo 
to Suez by camel was formerly 30 hours; 
then a direct railroad was constructed, 
making the time 4 hours; that road was 
abandoned in 1870, making a detour, but 
passing through numerous populous vil¬ 
lages. From Cairo to Suez rta Benha, 9 
hours 30 minutes; 116 piastres = $5 80. 
From Cairo to Suez via Zazazig, 10 hours ; 
116 piastres. From Cairo to Ismailia, 7. 
hours; 79 piastres2 76. 

Suez is situated at the head of the gulf 
of the same name; the Red Sea dividing 
at its northern extremity into the Golf of 
Akaba and Suez. The peninsular region 
inclosed between these two gulfs is a rug¬ 
ged mountainous wilderness, and the scene 
of the journey of the hosts of Israel; and 
Suez, from the nature of the mountains on 
the Egyptian side, must have been the spot 
where they crossed. • 


The town of Suez now contains about 
6000 inhabitants; it has been brought into 
prominent notice of late years by the ex¬ 
tensive travel on the overland route. The 
overland route is now all sea; the Suez 
Canal has also made it famous. It is 
likewise the place of embarkation for the 
Mohammedan pilgrims from Egypt and 
the countries of Northern Africa on their 
way to the holy cities. The sailing is ex¬ 
cellent here, as you can always ^ve a 


Suez. 

good breeze blowing; it commences usu¬ 
ally from the land in the morning, and 
dies away about four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

There are nearly always four or five large 
first-class English steamers lying here, but 
they can not come within five miles of the 
city, there being no channel, and the rise 
and fall of the tide so much that any trav¬ 
eler can do as the Israelites did at certain 
hours of the day without the water coming 
much over his boots. We asked our boat¬ 
man if he knew any thing about the host 
of Pharaoh and the Israelites: “Yes, ho 
knew all about it; it was all a mistake.” 
It was W)t the Egyptians who followed the 
Israelites, but a ‘ ‘ lot of rascally Bedouin 
Arabs;” that Moses knew all about the 
tide, and he arrived when it was low water; 
and when the Bedouins were in the gulf, 
the tide came up and drowned them; and 
to put the question beyond dispute and 
clinch his argument, “ Wouldn’t the boat¬ 
men have found the chariots when the tide 
went out?” 

To visit the “Fountain of Moses (Ain 
Mousa^ hire a boat instead of passing 
round the head of the gulf. You can run 
down with a fair wind, and land within 
two miles of the spot; walk up, and if you 
want a camel-ride, for twenty-five cents 
one of the fellahs who reside here on a 
small piece of land irrigated by the brack¬ 
ish water will supply you with the luxury. 
The sensation of a first camel-ride is very 
queer. The animal kneels down to enable 
you to mount, and when he commences to 
rise, it is with the greatest difficulty you 
retain your seat. The shore about here 
abounds with numerous handsome shells. 

Near Suez, a little to the north, were the 
remains of the sluices of the ancient Canal 
of Arsinoe, which connected the Nile with 
the Red Sea. It was commenced by Se- 
sostris and finished by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. Subsequent to the time of the Ro¬ 
mans it was neglected, and allowed to fill 
up with sand. It was reopened by the 
Caliph Omar for the purpose of sending 
com to the holy cities of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina. Its course is directly north as far 
I as the Bitter Lakes, or Shekh Hanaydik, 
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thence directly west to the Nile. One 
half its distance is the site of the new 
French canal, through which you proceed 
if going to the Holy Land. If returning 
to Europe direct, it will be better to retrace 
your steps to Alexandria via Benha, as you 
mifffU have to wait some time at Port Saidy 
a miserable place. Lately American trav¬ 
elers have commenced to make the tour to 
the Holy Land via Mount Sinai and Petra, 
a long and tedious trip, occupying 210 
hours, or about 30 days of actual travel— 
viz., from Suez to Sinai, 67 hours; from 
Sinai to Petra, via Akabah, 76 hours; from 
Petra to Hebron, 60 hours; and from He¬ 
bron to Jerusalem, 7 hours. 

“ As guides, take a few Tor-Arabs, who 
will provide the camels; a contract must 
be made with them in Cairo. On no ac¬ 
count be persuaded to go first to Suez and 
thence by water to Tor, otherwise you will 
be oblig^ to submit to extortionate de¬ 
mands or—to turn back. The hire of a 
camel to Akaba averages 250 piasters. 
The Arabs have to find their own provisions 
and food for the camel. Never pay before¬ 
hand. Apply to a sheik, or leader, of 
good reputation, who can exercise authori¬ 
ty over his race, for it sometimes happens 
that members of the same race are envious 
of him who has let his camel, begin quar¬ 
reling on the road, and, under all kinds of 
pretenses, place the traveler’s Inggage on 
their own camels. Do not suffer yourself 
to be imposed np<m if (it seldom occurs 
now) suddenly attacked by a troop of hos¬ 
tile Arabs and tribute is demanded from 
you, and the Arabs who escort you do not 
fight, for the attacking party are in league 
with your own, and will afterward divide 
the booty with them. Therefore, have no 
recourse to arms, pay the sum demanded, 
and, on your return to Suez or Cairo, de¬ 
duct it from the wages of these unfaiUiful 
people. 

“ For the distance between Sinai and El 
Akaba an arrangement mnst be made with 
a sheik of the Mezejneh Arabs, and for 
that between El Akaba and Hebron with 
one of the Hawat chiefs, for safety’s sake. 
On the 4th of January, 1867, some Ameri¬ 
cans who refused the £6, for six persons, 
demanded by the last mentioned, were fallen 
upon by them, and escaped with their lives 
by at length sacrificing £100. 

**Never travel with one race through a 
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I tract of desert which is looked upon as the 
property of another, unless there be a mu- 
I tual understanding between them. Water¬ 
skins should be procured at Cairo; old ones 
are preferable, as the new impart an un¬ 
pleasant taste to the water. The best tents 
are those with a single pole, likewise to be 
had there. A double number of pegs, 
warm coverings, and a water-proof under¬ 
cover, to resist the damp rising from the 
earth, is indispensable; wax canoes,lamps, 
dried apricots, maccaroni, and rice. Chtf- 
coal b only wanted during the first half of 
the journey, afterward abundance of ma¬ 
terial for burning b found in the valleTS. 
It b advisable to take more coffee and to¬ 
bacco than b sufficient for one’s own per¬ 
sonal use, in order occasionally to fiU the 
cups and the pipes of the escort; the water¬ 
skins must never lie on the earth, which 
often contains salt, but must always be put 
in the shebbekeh—nets in which the cam- 
eb carry their burden. 

The tour from Cairo to the momukni 
of Siwsi is through Suez, Ain Moosa, Wadi 
^dr, Ain Howai^ Wadi Gurundel, Wadi 
Shabejkeh, Sarabut el Kadem, Wadi el 
Berk, Wadi e’Shech, and W’adi Solaf^and 
b 95 camel miles long. 

The tour beyond the monasteiy to £1 
Akaba b over Wadi el Orfan, W’adi Slur- 
nah, Ain el Hadera,Wadi el Sumghi,Aui 
Suwejbia, Ain el Wasit, Aboo Suwcjiah, 
Wadi el Mekubbeleh, Wadi Merak and 
the N.W. comer of the gulf, and is 51 cam¬ 
el miles in length. From El Akabah to 
Petra, now Wadi Moosa, an armed escort 
b absolutely necessary. From El Akabah 
to Hebron it is 72 camel miles; to Jerusa¬ 
lem, 80 . There is less expense incurred, 
if not less danger to be apprehended, if, in 
visiting the ruins of Petra, the tourist set 
out from Syria, and. Indeed, from Hebron. 

The quail, which supplied the Israelites 
with food during their progress through the 
deserts, b still found, but never in flights. 
Manna b also rare; it b seen in sparkling 
drops on the branches and twigs (not on 
the leaves) of the turfa. a kind of tamarisk- 
tree, from which it oozes out as a conse¬ 
quence of the sting of an insect of the coc- 
cos species. It b white, sweet, about the 
size of a small pea, and melts in the sun. 
It is to l>e had of all dru^^ts in Caira 
Ain Howarah b the Marah of the Bible: it 
has springs of brackish water. From here 
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the road runs at a short distance from, 
and almost parallel with, the sea, to the 
* baths of Pharaoh’ (Hammam Faraoon)— 
a mountain with hot springs, 157° Fahren¬ 
heit, strongly impregnated with salt and 
sulphur. Not far from here the road takes 
a turn more inward, dividing into two, the 
one of which leads to the left over Sarabixt 
el Kadem, the other to the right over Wadi 
Faran, but both to Sinai. 

** The road to the left passes, near Sara- 
but el Kadem, an old copper foundery, 
where are various Sinaidc inscriptions. 
Sarabut el Kadem is a sandstone rock with 
a level summit, on which are discovered 
numerous ruins and many hieroglyphic 
tablets, with the names of Osirtasen I., 
Ramses the Great, Thotmes HI., and oth> 
era of the Pharaohs. 

“Those Sinaitic inscriptions are still 
more frequently found on the other road, 
to the right. The rocks on the S. side of 
Gebel el Mokattab are more especially 
covered with them. They are also on oth¬ 
er parts of the peninsula, and not only on 
the old pilgrim roads, but may be followed 
into the most desolate ravines. Rude signs, 
a foot high, with rough drawings of camels 
and goats between them, appear slightly 
cut in, and only to be recognized by their 
light color on the dark stone; they are not 
explained, but probably refer to the Amale- 
kite pilgrims, who came to the beautiful 
vale of Faran and the holy mountain of 
Serbal. The first is the largest cultivated 
vale of the peninsula, is watered by a brook, 
which soon sinks into the sand, and con¬ 
tains many gardens with palms and other 
trees. On Serbal, a majestic giant moun¬ 
tain with five peaks, are likewise many of 
these inscriptions. 

“After passing through long ravines 
we reach the plains of £r Raha, surrounded 
by rugged widls; thence, to the south, run 
two narrow, deep valleys, which, after a 
time, unite and form a laxge plain called Se- 
baielL The mountain they surround and 
separate from the higher neighboring sum¬ 
mit is Horth; its S. higher summit, beyond 
tiie larger plain, is Sinai. The Arabs call 
the two Gebel Mposa—the mount of Moses. 
Beneath, in the valley on the £. side, is the 
monastery, a fortress-looking building, with 
high walls, which firom the inside are only 
overtopped by a few cypresses. It has no 
door, so that he who wiriies to go in must 


be wound up the open hatchway by a rope 
until he reaches a height of 30 feet. Inside 
are covered courts of difierent sizes, partly 
covered by vines; the very old church, in 
which is a chapel said to be the place where 
God spoked Moses from the burning bush. 
The church is a basilica, has a double row 
of Corinthian pillars, a splendid altar bal¬ 
ustrade, a mosaic-work picture of the era- 
cihxion, a portrait of its founder, the Em¬ 
peror Justinian, many silver lamps and 
candlesticks, a coffin with the remains of 
St. Catharine (found, as tradition says, in 
the neighborhood), the silver lid of a sar¬ 
cophagus with the likeness of the Empress 
Anne of Russia, who desired to be buried 
here, etc. This monastery is inclosed by 
gardens, with high walls, in which are 
pear, apple, apricot, and pomegranate trees, 
and in the adjacent valleys the monks still 
have olive groves. 

“ The monastery is ruled by a superior, 
has generally twenty monks, and bdongs 
to the Greek Church. Mohammed, it is 
said in a record now at Constantinople, on 
condition that those monks feed the pass¬ 
ing pilgrims, recommended them to the 
good-wili of his followers. 

“A short distance from here is the stone 
out of which Moses caused water to fiow, 
and on the summit of Sinai the cleft of the 
rock is shown in which he concealed him¬ 
self when the glory of the Lord passed over 
him. The view from the mount is of more 
importance to us than these doubtful relics. 

“A steep path, with occasional steps, 
and entering two arches of a door-way, 
leads from the monastery to a high plain 
behind the mountain, where are a well, a 
chapel consecrated to Elias, and a single 
cypress. From this plateau, which, to¬ 
ward the N., is overtopped by ragged cliff’s, 
and falls nearly perpendicularly into the 
plain of Er Rahab, is a roundish rock, still 
over 100 feet in height. It is an enormous 
granite block, with the vestiges of a Chris¬ 
tian church and a mosque. From this 
height, nearly 7000 feet a^ve the level of 
the sea, we view the fearful, wild, brown 
and black mountains, and the yellow sandy 
plains of the desert in the north, the sur¬ 
face of the sea toward Akaba and Suez, and 
the Egyptian chain of mountains emerging 
from behind it, and, next, the gloomy, jag¬ 
ged Catharine Mountain to the S.W. To¬ 
ward the S. termination of the peninsula 
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the blue sea appears again. Beneath us, 
near the foot of the mountain, is the plain 
of Sebaieh, somewhat in the form of a thea¬ 
tre, where once the law was given to the 
Israelites. 

“The whole tract from Sinai to Petra 
has nothing of interest but Akaba^ a for¬ 
tress with an Eg}'ptian garrison, serving as 
a magazine for the caravans from Mecca, 
which stands on the swamps near the Elan- I 
ite Gulf, which is so dangerous that no ships 
enter it. Here—it is supposed, near the 
so-called Pharaoh’s island on the W. coast, 
near the N. end of the gulf—was the har¬ 
bor of Eziongeber^ whence Solomon sent 
ships to Ophir. 

“Petra, one of the most splendid mins 
of any city in the Levant, lies in a hollow 
below the mountain of Hor, a brook mn- 
ning down to it. Guided by * Braun’s His¬ 
tory of Art, ’ we follow this way through 
high oleander hedges, and descry, firstly, 
on the right, monuments in the shape of 
masses of stone separated from the rock; 
then, on the left, a plain fa 9 ade, crowned 
by a row of four p^Tamids of an obelisk 
character. We proceed farther into the 
cleft, which becomes more and more nar¬ 
row, and at length see an arch of a great 
gate, of the Roman style, which spans it. 
This is succeeded by niches, tablets with 
inscriptions, which have suffered from the 
atmosphere, and tombs on each side. The 
walls of the glen reach to such a height 
that the sun can scarcely penetrate. Ivy 
hangs down from the ridges, and fig-trees 
spread their branches over it. At length 
it is light, the glen expands, and the rosy 
facade of a high, magnific building hewn 
in the opposite rock appears, called by the 
people £1 Kasnch Faraoon, t. e., the treas¬ 
ury of Pharaoh. This is evidently a mon¬ 
ument in the Roman style. We discover 
a two-storied temple facade, standing in a 
niche above 100 feet high. The rock wall 
is gray, the sculpture in the niche pink. In 
the lower part are six Corinthian columns; 
the four middle ones support a rich frontal, 
from beneath which the fore-hall opens, 
occupying the same breadth, only that the 
two centre ones are free where there is a 
space behind them; one of them is broken. 
Over the frontal of this lower story is an¬ 
other, likewise overspanned by a ft'ontal, 
but in its whole breadth; this, however, is 
not complete, being cot out ih the centre, 
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so that on either side a comer of the frontal 
rests on two pillars. In the centre is an 
open space, the walls pf which are also 
graced with columns. In this open niche, 
above the frontal of the lower story, is a 
dome with pillars, on which is an nm, be¬ 
lieved by the people to contain great treas- 
tires. The whole is a sepulchre. Passing 
through a fine vestibule we enter the in¬ 
terior, which behind and at each side con¬ 
tains three smaller rock chambers, plain and 
insignificant, and much lower than the great 
hall, an arrangement calling to mind the 
tombs of the Persian kings. 

“The cavern, now broader, extends to 
the right, between numerous rock cham¬ 
bers and facades, as far as the theatre, like¬ 
wise hewn out of the rock, from the upper¬ 
most steps of which we look down into an¬ 
other deep vale. Here stood the old town. 
We find here immense heaps of fragments 
and ruins, standing remains of temples, 
ruins of triumphal arches, and palaces, all 
after the Roman style. Around are jag¬ 
ged mountain heights, and in the E. and W. 
rock-walls several hundred feet high, and 
from the tops to the bases broken entrances 
to tombs are discerned. 

“ The grandest monument of the old dty 
stands at a short distance N. of Petra, and 
is called £1 Dair. Like that of £1 Kasneh 
Faraoon, it contains two stories faced with 
pillars, but is much higher and broader; 
in the lower part there is neither an open 
fore-hall nor frontal, but only a frame-work 
between apd over the pillars, whic'' seems 
alternately to recede and protrude, and 
curves toward the centre. Above this 
again is the dome with pillars, over which 
is the urn, which has broken through the 
frontal of the upper story, leaving the cor¬ 
ners only supported by pillars. On all 
three compartments are Doric triglyphic 
cornices—perpendicular articulation alter¬ 
nating with round shields—a very old Asi¬ 
atic form. It is altogether unfinished; ths 
capitals of both stories are but rude blocks. 
Inside is an'altar niche, with a cross on the 
hinder wall; it is therefore presumed at a 
later period to ha\'e been a church. On a 
rock opposite traces are. perceptible of a 
very large temple, which stood about 1000 
feet above the lower level of the valley. 

“The people that inhabited thb city 
were probably Kabatians who had emigrated 
from S. Babylon, a peaceful trading people 
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commanding the traffic on the Red Sea, 
and in whose city the caravans from Syria 
and Palmyra met those of Gaza from Egypt. 
Owing to other routes having been taken, 
the trade of Petra seems to have gradually 
declined. The Romans had entered into 
direct communication from Suez with In¬ 
dia, and the E. gulf of the Red Sea, leading 
to Petra, with the caravan way, was no 
longer frequented. 

*• The journey over the W. or Libyan 
desert, where the so called Great, Small, 
and the Ocuia of Jupiter Ammon lie, is as 
difficult as that of the E. desert. The two 
first mentioned are seldom frequented by 
Europeans; it will suffice, therefore, to ol^ 
serve that the Great Oasis (Wah el Kar- 
geh) is most conveniently reached by way 
of Assioot; the small one, on the contrary, 
from Benisoo4f; and to make either excur¬ 
sion, including two days sojourn, about 
three weeks will be necessary. 

“ From Cairo as far as Teraneh the tour 
may be made by water; the other part of 
the distance to the Oasis on camels. The 
stations are: 

“The Natron Valley (with tolera¬ 
bly good water).1 day. 

El Magrah, or Wadi el Sumar 
(brackish water).2J days. 

El Abbah, or Libah (salt water) 1 day. 

El Garah (good water).3 days. 

The city of Siwah (good water).. 2 “ 

9^ days. 

“ Another road through the desert leads 
from Alexandria on the sea-coast, firstly to 
Baraton, thence 8. to Siwah. It was the 
way taken by Alexander the Great, and, 
taking this route, the journey may be made 
in fifteen days. 

“ The Oasis consists of two parts, the E., 
fertile, and produces quantities of dates: 
it forms a valley of about mile in length 
and 1 mile in breadth, in the E. part of 
which is the before-mentioned city of Siwah. 
About an hoar's walk E. from here, on a 
hill in a boggy neighborhood, is the temple 
of the god Amun, called by the Arabs Om 
Bejdah (white mother), and near it the 
source of the sun, a small pond 80 feet long 
and 55 broad, the water of which by night 
is warmer than by day, and has 12 degrees 
more specific gravity than that of the 
Nile. 

“The ruins of Om Bejdah are not very 


extensive, but enough remain to denote the 
style of building, and many of the sculp¬ 
tures are entire. Among them is the fig¬ 
ure of Amun with the ram’s head, many 
other gods easily recognized, and the walls 
are covered with hieroglyphics. Farther 
particulars have been given by Minutoli 
and Caillaud. The temple was at one time 
visited by strangers from such a distance 
that a pillar therein erected was engraven 
with a hymn of Pindar’s. 

“About half an hoar’s walk from Om 
Bejdah, and half a mile from Siwah, is a 
hill, called Dar Aboo Berik, in which are 
several grottoes, to all appearance ancient 
tombs, and higher up are many Greek in¬ 
scriptions. 

“ Kasr Gashast, E. of Siwah, on the road 
to Zejtun, is a ruined temple of the Roman 
style,.and in Zejtun itself are the remains 
of two other temples of a similar build. 
Between Zejtun and Garah, at Maun, in a 
low morass, is a fourth Roman temple, and 
at Garah are many ancient tombs. 

“Other antiquities, varying in interest, 
are found at Kasr Room, a mile \V. from 
Siwah, and at Garb Amun, W. of the desert 
on the way to the Lake Birket Arashieh, 
which last, although having no ruins on its 
banks, is religiously regarded by the inhalx- 
itants of the Oasis, as tradition says that 
on the island in its centre arc concealed the 
^crown, sword, and the seal of Solomon, for 
which reason strangers are not permitted 
to tread it. The chief production of the 
desert are dates, which are highly prized. 
The inhabitants are hospitable, but suspi¬ 
cious and bigoted Mohammedans; they 
speak Arabic, but at the same time have a 
peculiar language. They have their eld¬ 
ers, a general treasury, supplied by fines 
and by the property of those who die with¬ 
out heirs, which is applied to charitable 
purposes, repairing of the mosques, hospi¬ 
tality to strangers, etc., and live in con¬ 
stant feuds. 

“ Siwah is divided into two parts, the 
upper and the lower. In the former mar¬ 
ried persons only reside, no bachelor being 
suffered; if, however, he resolves to take a 
wife, he returns with her to his father’s 
house, and builds a second story to it; 
again, when the second marries he builds 
another story, so that the house is in pro¬ 
portion to the number of sons in a family. 
Some of these houses have a very odd ap- 
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pearance. The streets are irregular, nar- I for any robbeiy that may be committed 
row, and uncommonly dark; some of them within their district, 
are arched over with brick-work, above “ The first part of the way leads throagh 
which arc rooms. gardens and palm-groves to the little ciQr 

*‘Till the year 1820 the Oasis was inde- of Ei Chanka^ distant about three German 
pendent, when it was taken by Mehemed miles, which once possessed fine boildings, 
All and united to £g\l>t. The people, dis- mosques, and colleges; it is now sadly fall* 
satisfied at being deprived of their inde- en, and offers nothing worth notice. We 
pendence, have repeatedly risen against generally halt here for the first night in 
their Turkish ruler; the attempts, howcv- our tent. We soon afterward reach a bract 
er, in 1829 and 1835, to regain their free- of country in which antiquarians suppose 
dom were easily subdued, as was likewise to have found the land of Goshen men* 
the insurrection commenced in 1845. tinned in the Bible. This was once the 

“ Excepting dates, the land produces dwelling-place of the children of Israel, 
nothing for export; there are no manufiao- who are said to have taken up their chief 
tories, unless we admit those of bast bas- quarters below Heliopolb, near Bubastis, 
kets, in the making of which the inhab- and the present Belbais; it is now called 
itants distinguish themselves. Travelers Sharkijeh, and is one of the most ferfile 
to these paits must not omit to provide spots in Egypt. The fields are careftiliy 
themselves with a finnan, good letters of cultivated, and the water for this purpose 
introduction, and safe guides. It is also is conducted as far as the border of the 
highly necessary to speak Arabic. desert. The second encampment for the 

“ Respecting the tour over El A rith to Je~ night is usually at Tel Basta, the Bubastis 
rusalan and Syria, the shortest from Cairo of the Greeks, the Pibeseth of the Bible, 
by land, the following observations are to This, too, was formerly of some hnportaoce, 
be attended to: If the tourist does not pre- but is now a miserable little place with a 
fer procuring cameb and articles for the few narrow, dirty streets. Near it are « 
journey himself, he must make a contract few ruins, and fragments of sculpture, per- 
with the dragoman of a consulate, in which haps remains of the temple of Pacht, who 
the dragoman must be bound to provide the was worshiped here. Here we proviifc 
traveler or travelers with good camels, iron provisions for the desert journey, which 
bedsteads, water-proof double tents, and so commenees the next morning, and lesds 
many meals a day, with or writhout wine, over three different formations of wastw: 
beer, etc., including all expenses and fees, the first is a compact, hard soil, mixed with 
and to conduct the travelers within a cer- small stones, and void of vegetation; tb« 
tain time to a given place—Jerusalem, second is hilly, with scanty plants; and 
Damascus, or Beyrut, Days must be the third a deep sandy surface, with hilli 
specified for visiting the intermediate of sand blown by the sea winds. The ill®- 
places. Farther, it is better to contract at sion of the Fata Morgana is often seen, but 
first only for the journey to Jerusalem, nowhere is a spring to be found. On the 
where, if there be no reason for dissatisfac- third day we arrive at a small os^ in the 
tion, the agreement may be continued, middle of which, enlivened by numeiwu 
Finally, all sums must be paid in piastere. flights of ducks and storks, lies the IHtk 
The general daily expense, avoiding ex- Lake Yasale, Farther pn the landsespe 
travagance, was, in 1857, 1^. to 20s., and assumes a hilly appearance, and the sod 
the above-named tour takes, reckoning oc- yields a few shrubs and plants. Again we 
casional halts, and when no infectious fever pursue our course through deep sand, blown 
is raging in Egypt (often requiring three ! about in dense clouds by every wind, and 
days’ quarantine), eighteen days, nine of where throughout the desert, in 
which are passed in the desert. even, very cool mornings are 

“ During the tour between El Arish and by burning hot days. A regular ro*d 
Gaza, every European and Copt, according through the desert is quite out of the q®^ 
to an old custom, must pay tribute three tion. The only marks showing the route 
times to the resident Arabs. It is only a are the skeletons of camels, which also 
trifle—three piasters for each person; for servo to frame the single sjurings and to 
this, however, the receivers are answerable protect them frum the sand. Wiere such 
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m not met with, the Arab arbo conducts 
the caravan takes the sun for his compass. 

“ The seventh day’s journey brings us to 
a district where a little grass and even a 
few flowers are descried. Here is a walled ! 
well near the tombs of two Moslemite 
Hints, and the road leading to Salahieh. 
The next day we pass over wide natron 
plains; soon afterward the sea appears in 
the horizon. We are now in the land 
(once) of the Auudekites. 

‘‘On the following evening we view the 
villige of E/ArisA, near which the monot- | 
onoos character of the landscape changes, 
tiKl presents immense mounds of drifted 
■and. Near the village is a stone frontier 
fort, under the walb of which wo generally 
pitch our tent and have our passport rtss’d. 
At a short distance flows the Brook of 
Bgn’i? ^ynonymal to Sibor, designated in 
Genesis as the boundary of the land prom¬ 
ised to the generation of Abraham. 

“ The next day produces another change 
of scene—wide extent of meadow-land, on 
which herds of cameb and flocks of brown 
sheep arc grazing. We also discover signs 
of cultivation hi the plowed fields. At 
length, about a mile from El Arisb, we ar- 
Hve at the frontiers of Syna, which are 
formed by a chain of small hills. At the 
guard-house we give up our passport, and 
ride into the bnd of the Philbtines. A 
few hours bter we pass the tomb of Shekh 
Aboo Zunid, near which are two pillars 
erected by Mehemed Ali, representing tht 
^ovadary marA heftoeen A/r»ca and Ana. 

“Thence to Gaza b a hard journey of two 
days, the road leading along the coast, the 
■ea not being vbible, owing to the interven- ( 
log chain of hilb. The first Syrbn village 
is Khan Yumas. In 1856 travelers were 
here received by Turkish soldiers, and es¬ 
corted a four hours’ walk to the quarantine. 
This is a stone building surrounded by a 
high wall—outside b a morass; inside is 
very dirty, and infested with vermin of 
every description—in which travelers are 
obli^ to pass, according to the law, five 
days, but, as those of arrival and departure 
sre reckoned, in reality but three days, be¬ 
fore they can proceed on their journey. 

“From Gaza, which b agreeably situ¬ 
ated among palm groves, olive-gardens, 
and cactus shrubs, and which contains a 
good bazar and about 15,000 inhabitants, 
we proceed—as far as the road b safe—^to 


Hfinxm, At first the bndscape b pleasing, 
then monotonous meadow bnd, and, lastly, 
here and there very rugged hilb. 

“ During this journey we pass the little 
towns of Burejr, Um Lachis, Ajbn, Es Su- 
karijeb, and Bejt Ibrin, in which are mounds 
of ruins, considered by Robinson to be the 
remains of the city of Eleutheropolb. We 
ride in two hours to Idhna, whence in ten 
hours we arrive at Hebron, situated in a 
deep valley, surrounded by picturesque 
mountain walb. 

“At a dbtance the city, although the 
walb no longer stand, resembles a fortress 
of the Middle Ages, the houses being built 
on terraces one over the other, and mostly 
in a turret form, with large arched gate¬ 
ways and massive walb. The interior is 
dirty and dark, and its commerce insignifi¬ 
cant. It contains 10,000 inhabitants; 
their principal employment is in the culti¬ 
vation of fruit and the vine; there are abo 
manufactories of water-skins, glass, etc. 
These people are thought to be fanatic ene¬ 
mies to Europeans, a supposition not con¬ 
firmed by later travelers, i. e., A. Ziegler. 

“Hebron embraces many recollections 
connected with holy writ 

“The mosque £1 Haram, still standing 
on the precipice of a mountain, which no 
Chrbtbn b allowed to ascend, b said to be 
the tomb of the three patriarchs of the Jews, 
and abo that of Joseph. On one of the two 
reservoirs built of hewn stone it is abo 
averred that David hung up the feet and 
hands of the murderers of Ishbosheth. It is 
not our province to dispute the truth of 
these assertions. About an hour’s walk 
from Hebron, on the way to Jerusalem, b 
the ‘house of Abraham.* With as little 
certainty can we pronounce thb ruin to oc¬ 
cupy the site where the patriarch pitched 
his tent and served the angel with roast 
veal, and that the splendid Sindbn oak, 
whose trunk is split into three and stands 
N.W., b the same under which the ‘friend 
of God,’ El Khniin, reposed. The Rab¬ 
binic fable, according to which Adam was 
created here from a lump of earth, Abel 
j was slain by Cain, etc., need merely be 
I mentioned. 

I “From Hebron to Jerusalem is eight 
camel miles, and Bethlehem b touched at 
' on the way. Of thb and other places of 
I Palestine we shall give information. In 
1 conclusion, the way hero mentioned from 
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Egypt is hardly ever taken or rarely chosen 
by Europeans, being neither the shortest 
nor the cheapest. The tour may be made 
by the steamers of the Messageries Impe- 
riales or the Austrian Lloyds, running from 
Alexandria to Jaffa in 36 or 40 hours, or 
Port Said to Jaffa in half that time. There 
is also a Russian line, which sails weekly 
from Port Said, and from Alexandria to 
Jaffa, thence to Jerusalem in a day and a 
half by horse and diligence. The railroad 
from Suez to Port Said, along the banks of 
the canal, is finished as far as Ismailia, a 
distance of 56 miles. 

Although in our “ Syria and Palestine” 
we advise travelers not to engage a drago- 
522 


man until they arrive at Jerusalem, still 
there may be some exceptions; for in¬ 
stance, they may be late in the season, or 
they may 6nd an exceptional good man 
who will not commence his charge until 
their arrival at Jaffa, and who will make 
some deduction if they remain an unusual 
long time in Jerusalem. In case they are 
not able to land at Jaffa on account of bois> 
terons weather, and are obliged to proceed 
to Beirout, then he should not commence 
his charge until they are ready to leave 
Beirout, as the hotel would only be $3 per 
day, and the dragoman from $6 to $10 
day. 
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Fbom the earliest ages of antbentic his¬ 
tory, Palestine (with whose ancient and sa- 
cr^ history every reader b familbr) has 
been the object of curiosity at once ardent 
and enlightened. Since the time that 
Abraham crossed the Euphrates (3780 
years ago) a solitary traveler, down to the 
recent massacres in that unhappy country, 
Syria has been looked upon with greater 
attention, and described with greater ac- 
coracy and minuteness, than any other 
portions of the ancient world. There are 
authors of reputation who state that they 
have read over two hundred different works, 
and still knew nothing about it until they 
had seen it It would be at variance with 
the original design of this work to give a 
description of the natural feelings of the 
traveler, as experienced by the author in 
seeing the land of the Patriarchs for the 
first time, when there are so many descrip¬ 
tions to which he can refer; he will only 
Ray here that for many years it had been 
his great desire to see the land where lived 
Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph; to see the 
city conquered by David and enriched by 
Solomon; to see the spot on which our 
Savior gave up the ghost to redeem man¬ 
kind, and where, on the samo spot, the 
godlike Godfrey de Bouillon, 1088 years 
bter, planted the standard of the Cross, 
and rescued the Holy City from Moham¬ 
medan rule after a possession of 460 
years. 

Although his first feelings were those 
of unbounded joy, they soon were changed 
to holy sorrow, as on every side the evi¬ 
dence was conclusive that He indeed “ had 
when throughout the whole coun¬ 
try there b hardly a single symptom of ei¬ 
ther commerce, comfort, or happiness. 

On the eastern shore of the Mediterra¬ 
nean there is a long strip of country, bound¬ 
ed on the west by the River Jordan, and 
nowhere exceeding fifty miles in its ex- 
tremest breadth. This b the ancient Ca¬ 
naan, or Palestine, properly so called, from 
the name of the Philistines, who were ex¬ 
pelled thence by the tribes of Israel. 
Three of those tribes, however—^those of 
Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh—had territory 
assigned to them east of the Jordan. That | 
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of Reuben immedbtely east of the Dead 
Sea, Gad north of that, Manasseh north of 
tha^ immedbtely east of the Sea of Gali¬ 
lee, and from these three tribes are sprung 
the present wild and wandering tribes of 
Bedouins. 

The length of Palestine from Dan to 
Beersheba is about 180 miles. In Pales¬ 
tine, as in Greece, every traveler is struck 
with the smallness of the territory; but, 
like that once powerful country, events 
have made it brge; and limited as was its 
territory, it is quite certain that its fertility 
was very great—so actually marvelous that 
it supported not merely in comfort, but in 
good opulence, a popul^ion infinitely more 
numerous than any other territory of like 
extent ever supported either in ancient or 
in modern times. Even in the times of 
Moses the fighting men numbered above 
half a million, which, according to the 
usual manner of estimating the whole 
population by the number of its fighting 
men, would give over 2,500,000 soub. Wo 
have also the authority of Josephus, who 
states that in the time of Titus the littlo 
province of Galilee alone furnished 100,000 
fighting men. Of the present population 
there is great diversity of opinion. M‘Cul- 
loch, quoting from Bowring’s Report of 
Sjnria, says it contains 175,000 Jews, and 
Mr. Porter, a resident of Damascus for five 
years, gives the number of native Jews of 
Syria at 15,000; and those who have come 
from every country on the globe to visit 
the graves of their fathers and lay their 
dust by their side, and who are residents 
of the four holy cities of Jerusalem, He¬ 
bron, Tiberbs, and Safet, amount in all to 
9000, making a total of 24,000 instead of 
175,000!* It is verj’^ hard to get at the 
exact population, and winters sometimes 
make very random guesses. The present 
population, as nearly as it is possible to 
obtain information, is about 1,900,000, 
divided into 1,300,000 Mohammedans 
(Arabs), 230,000 Maronites (or Latins), 
80,000 Druses, 120,000 Greek Chiistians, 
50,000 Syrians, 25,000 Jews, and 20,000 

• According to the Almanac de Gotha, pub- 
lli*lied for l>%l,the whole Jewish population of 
Turkey in Asia la only 80,000. 
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Turks. The last are the rulers of the 
country, every person occupying any gov¬ 
ernment position in S^iia l^ing a Turk. 

The following works may be read with 
great interest on Syria and Palestine : 
Prime’s “ Tent-life in the Holy Land 
Thompson’s ^‘The Land and the Book;” 
Robinson’s “ Researches Burckhardt’s 
“ Travels in S 3 rria;” and Murray’s Hand¬ 
book of Sjria and Palestine.” We have 
made copious extracts of descriptions ftum 
Prof. Hughes’ “Treasury of Geography,” 
a work of unusual accuracy, which our own 
vision has confirmed. 

Although anciently the possessions of 
the Israelites were confined within com¬ 
paratively narrow limits, it must be borne 
in mind that those limits were frequently 
and greatly extended by war and conquest. 
In the time of Solomon, for instance, the 
extent of his kingdom was very great, in¬ 
cluding a great portion of Syria—it must 
be remembered Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, is only a portion of the territory of 
Syria—and stretched in the northeasterly 
direction as far as the River Euphrates. 

Of the vastness of the wealth of the 
Jews in the time of Solomon no more 
striking evidence can bo required than is 
afforded by the detaib which are given 
in the First Book of Kings of the enor¬ 
mous outlay bestowed by him upon the 
Temple and other buildings. 

In the year 721 the kingdom of Israel 
was overrun by the Assyrians, and J udah 
in its turn was conquered by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. The Chaldeans, the Medea, and 
Persians ruled over this once fertile and 
populous expanse of country until they 
were in turn invaded and conquered by 
Alexander the Great. In the division 
of the vast territories which that brilliant 
conqueror brought under his single rule, 
Judah fell under the dominion of the 
kings of Syria, and remained subject to 
the Syrians or Egyptians until 180 B.C., 
when John Hyrcanns successfully revolt¬ 
ed against the Syrians, and assumed the 
crown of king and pontiff alike. This 
double power, royal and ecclesiastical, re¬ 
mained in the Asmonean dynasty until 
Antony gave the kingdom to Herod the 
Great, a prince of an Idumean fiimily. 

To a people so intensely national as the 
Jews, this subjection to a foreign ruler 
who differed so widely from them in relig- 
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j ion, and who despised them, and was de¬ 
tested by them in return, could not but b« 
irksome to them. The consequence was, 
they were continually revolting. 

But the Roman power was too vast, and 
its policy too inflexible to be successfully 
resisted by a people so depressed as the 
Jewish people even then were. 

Irritated by frequent revolts of subjects 
whom they so much despised, the Romans 
at length, under Vespasian, detennined to 
inflict upon the Jews a chastiseinent so 
severe as finally to crush them; and after 
a long and terrible siege, in which it is 
said by Josephus no fewer than 1,100,000 
were killed, and 100,000 taken p^isoner^ 
it was taken by Vespasian’s son Titus in 
the year 71 A.D. The Temple and all 
the principal edifices were destroyed, and 
the whole city so completely desolated, 
that from that period until the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian it was inhabited only by 
a mere handful of the poorest Jews. Ha¬ 
drian restored many of its buildings, plant- 
.cd a colony there, and erected tomples to 
Venus and Jupiter. 

The country was next overrun by the 
Saracens under Omar in the year 035, and 
remained subject to them for 400 yeais. 
It then fell into the hands of the Turits, 
who proved still more oppressive masters 
than any of their predecessors. 

The description of the wrongs inflicted 
on both Jew and Chrbtian given by pil¬ 
grims on their return aroused a feeling 
of indignation alike in the priesthood and 
in the chivalry of Europe, and led to the 
well-knowm Crusades, or Holy Wars, the 
result of ’\yhich, at the close of the 11th 
century, was the taking of Jerusalem by 
the Crn^ers, and the forming of the lat- 
in kingdom under Godfrey do Bouilloo 
and his successors. Circumscribed in ex¬ 
tent, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was 
never for an instant safe from the attacks 
of the fierce warriors of the Crescent; and 
the whole term of its existence (from 1099 
to 1187) may be said to be one long altrt^ 
nation of hollow and brief truce, and of 
sanguinary and obstinate battle between 
the Christian and the Saracen. 

The accomplished, and, in many partic¬ 
ulars, chivalric and admirable Saladin, at 
length conquered Judea in 1187; and the 
various disturbances and changes of which 
it was the scene after the breaking up ef 
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his kingdom, rendered it the easy and in- 
eritable prey of the Turkish empire, by 
which it was absorbed soon after the corn- 
mencement of tho fourteenth century. 

An empire so large and so little compact¬ 
ed as that of Turkey must of necessity 
have many actual sovereigns, even though 
they all be nominally subject to one. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though the whole Turkish em¬ 
pire is nominally and formally subject to 
the sultan, the pachalics into which it is 
divided are in reality, to a very consider¬ 
able extent, independent. The late Me- 
hemet Ali, the energetic ruler of Egypt 
daring a long term of years, was virtually 
independent of Turkish power, and had 
extended his sway over the whole of S^nria, 
until the intervention of the governments 
of western Europe compelled its restora¬ 
tion to the authority of the sultan in 1840. 

Syria is divided into four pa(;jialics, the 
rulers of whom are viceroys; they are call¬ 
ed Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, and Acre. 
Jerusalem is under the pachalic of Damas¬ 
cus, the pacha residing in the latter city 
(Moamer Pacha). 

Monty .—Accounts are kept in Syria in 
piastres and paras. 40 paras=1 piastre = 
5 cents U. S. currency. Be particular in 
carrying plenty of the smallest coin of the 
country, paras, which are about the size 
of a large fish-scaje. There is a coin call¬ 
ed here the kamaty^ about the size of the 
old smooth 12^ cent pieces, and worth 
about two cents, one piece of which tells 
immensely in the way of backsheesh. The 
yobl coins of the country are lira=108 pi¬ 
astres and 20 paras, halves of the same; 
ghazeh=54 piastres and 10 paras, halves 
of the same. Silver coins are mejideh=22 
piastres, halves and quarters of the same. 
Copper or mixed metal are beshlik=5 pias¬ 
tres, halves of the same, k&m&ry and paras. 

We should advise not taking a drago- 
num from Egypt nor from Jaffa only as 
far as Jerusalem, where you will have 
time to select a good one. The customary 
prices for the trip are from $6 to $10 per 
day for each traveler; this includes guides, 
muleteers, horses, mules, camp fixtures, 
provisions, 6acibAeesA, and every thing req¬ 
uisite. Many persons travel without a 
tent, the dragoman always being able in 


the “rainy season,” because the fleas can 
be shaken off, but the fever not often. The 
author slept in the Mill of Mellahah one 
night in company with half a dozen horses, 
ditto mules, ditto muleteers, two millstones 
turning with a frightful racket within two 
inches of his feet, a lot of Bedouin Arabs 
waiting for their grist, whose sinister faces 
told you that any one of them would not 
hesitate to cut your throat for a dollar; all 
this with the water plunging and foaming 
underneath the floor, and visible through 
interstices in the logs with which it was 
composed. On the same night his poor 
ill-fated friend Osbourne, of Philadelphia, 
encamped at the same place and caught 
tho Syrian fever, which terminated in his 
death four weeks later at Cairo. 

Jaffa^ the ancient Joppa, contains a pop¬ 
ulation of 5000, of which 1000 are Chris¬ 
tians. It rises in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, and is surmounted on the top by 
a round castle. The port, which is defended 
by two batteries, is so choked np with sand 
t^tnone but small vessels can approach the 
shore; in boisterous weather the steamers 
can not land the passengers. The houses 
are principally built of stone; the streets 
are narrow, dir^', and badly paved. The 
town, however, looks well at a distance, 
surrounded as it is by beautiful orchards 
of oranges and lemons, trees, and tall wav¬ 
ing cypresses. There are no “ sights” to 
be seen in Jaffa, although of great histori¬ 
cal interest. Its port is considered the 
oldest in the world. The tradition hero is, 
that it was in this port where Noah built 
his ark; and Pliny mentions that in his 
time the marks of the chain were visible 
that bound Andromeda to the rock, and 
the actual skeleton of the sea-monster to 
which she was exposed was for a long time 
exhibited at Rome! It was a port of im¬ 
portance in the time of Solomon; and here 
Hiram, king of Tyre, brought the cedars 
of Lebanon for the building of the Temple. 
. The house of “ Simon the Tanner” is 
shown where Peter, while praying on the 
house-top, had the vision, and heard the 
voice commanding him “ to rise, kill, and 
eat.” It was from Jaffa Jonah embarked; 
and hero, according to the N. Testament, Pe¬ 
ter recalledJIV bitha to life. It was fortified 
by Loujs^^. of France in the 13th century. 

. Jaffa was taken by Napoleon 
. obstinate and murderous siege. 
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Porter, in his ** Hand-book of Sjria and 
Palestine,” says that 4000Turkish soldiers 
were inhumanly butchered by the order of 
Napoleon after they had capitulated with 
the express understanding that their lives 
should be spared; while M‘Culloch, al¬ 
though condemning the act, says it was 
justitiablc according to the laws of war, 
and that the number was but 1200. Porter 
seems particularly savage at the Emperor. 
Hear what he says : “ In one of the con¬ 
vents, used as a military hospital for the 
French troops, Napoleon committed an act 
which is not only a lasting disgrace to the 
man, but a dark stain on the history of a 
civilized nation, that had stains enough 
without. Just l>efore his retreat across 
the Desert to Egv’pt, Napoleon visited the 
plague hospital in this house, and invited 
such of the suffering soldiers as had suffi¬ 
cient strength to get into the litters pre- 
jmred for their use. He walked through the 
rooms, affecting a careless air, striking his 
boot with his riding-whip, in order to remove 
the apprehensions in regard to the con¬ 
tagious nature of the malady. After all 
capable of removal had been placed on their 
litters, there was still a large number— 
from four to five hundred—left behind. 
What was to be done with them ? A humane 
man would have made some provision for 
their safety at all hazards; a reckless man 
would have left them to their fate; but 
Napoleon ordered them to he poisoTted f It 
must l>e recorded to the honor of the chief 
of his medical staff that, when the proposal 
vras made to him, he proudly replied, ‘ My 
vocation is to prolonglife, not to extinguish 
it.’ Others were found, however, ready 
even to murder at a tyrant’s command. 
Great allowance must be made for the 
bitter feeling entertained by all English 
writers against the first Emperor. 

The time from Jaffa to Jerusalem is 12 
hours or 30 miles (all distances in this 
country being measured by time at the 
rate of three miles to the hour). The or¬ 
dinary plan is to start from Jaffa in the 
afternoon, and rest for the night at Ram- 
leh, in the Latin convent founded by Wil¬ 
liam the Good, of Burgundy. This occu¬ 
pies three hours, and, by starting early the 
following morning, you arrive at Jerusa¬ 
lem in the evening. 

On the way to Ramleh you pass Lydda 
or Lood^ where may be seen the ruins of 
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the Church of St. George, so often alluded 
to in the writings of the Crusaders. This 
building was erected in the 12th centurr, 
and afterward overthrown by Saladio. A 
part of the walls and arches remain, over¬ 
grown with creepers, and present a very 
picturesque appearance, hardly in keeping 
with the squalid Arab village in which they 
stand. 

Ramleh^ the next place of interest, was 
conquered by the Crusaders in 1099, but 
the ^racens regained possession underSal- 
adin in 1187. Shortly afterward it fell 
into the hands of Richard Cceor de Lion, 
and remained in the poraession of the Chris¬ 
tians until 1266. Modem Ramleh contains 
about 2000 inhabitants. It has, in addi¬ 
tion to the Convent of the Latms, one be¬ 
longing to the Greeks, and one to the Ar¬ 
menians. There are also two handsome 
Turkish mosques, one of which contains a 
fine white marble tomb, with gilt inscrip¬ 
tions, which incloses the remains of Ayoub 
Bey, a Mameluke who fled from Egypt 
when the French took possession of that 
country. 

Between Ramleh and Jerusalem you 
pass through the village of Ain re¬ 
nowned as the residence of a bandit of that 
name, who twenty years ago spread ter¬ 
ror through the surrounding country. The 
ancient name of the village is Kirgat-Jea- 
rim, where the ark of God remained until 
taken by David to Jerusalem. 

Four or fiv'e miles farther on certain 
writers place the village of EramaiU, to¬ 
ward which the two disciples were walking 
when they met the Lord. For a lengthy 
description of the country through which 
you pass from Jaffa to Jerusalem, see Dr. 
Richardson’s works. 

The expense from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
including the fee for the convent (tl)- 
should not be over $4. 

JERUSALEM. 

We now come in sight of the Holy Citj - 
An Italian poet describes the effect pro¬ 
duced upon the Christian army in the fol¬ 
lowing beautiful lines: 

‘‘Now from the aoldcn eaet the zephyrs b®®?, 
l*roclaimcd with balmy galea the approach a 
mom; 

And fair Aurora decked her radiant head 
With roses cropped from ICden’s flowery bed: 
AVlien from the sounding camp was beard afar 
The noise of troops preparing for the war; 
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To this sooceed th« trumpeU* load alanoB, 

Aod roose, with shriller notes, the host to arms. 

“ With holy aesl their sw’elling hearts nbonnd, 
And Uieir winged footsteps scarcely touch the 
ground. 

When now the sun ascends the ethereal way, 
And strikes the dusty field with warmer ray, 
Behold,Jerusalem in prospect lies! 

Behind, Jerusalem salutes their eyes! 

At once a thousand tongues repeat the name. 
And hail Jerusalem with load acclaim. 

“At first, transported with the pleasing sight. 
Each Christian bosom glowed with full delight; 
Bat deep contrition soon their joy suppressed, 
And holy sorrow saddened every breast; 

Scarce dare their eyes the city walla survey. 
Where, clothed in flesh, their dear: Bedeemer 
lay, 

Whose sacred earth did once their Lord in¬ 
close. 

And where triumphant from the grave he rose! 
“Each flattering tongue imperfect speech sup¬ 
plies, 

£adi laboring bosom heaves with frequent 
sighs, 

Each took the example as their chieftains led. 
With naked feet the hallowed soil they tread; 
Each throws his martial ornaments a^e. 

The crested helmets with their plumy pride; 

To humble thoughts their lofty hearts they 
bend, 

And down their cheeks the pious tears de¬ 
scend.” 

Mach depends on which side the city U 
approached for the effect it nuiy have on 
the beholder for the first time. If cpming 
from Damascos, the sight in the distance 
u very grand: such, however, is the case 
with nearly all Turkish towns, but the in¬ 
terior soon dispels the romance. If enter¬ 
ed from the Jaffa Road, the view is far in¬ 
ferior ; if from the Bethlehem side, the ef¬ 
fect is still different; this accounts for the 
opposing descriptions given of it by differ¬ 
ent anthers.. Then the influence of the 
weather, the season of the year, and even 
the time of the day, will give different im- 
IveasioQs to different travelers. 

The author, as before stated, was obliged 
to go to Beyrout, being unable to land at 
Jaffa, owing to the boisterous weather, 
consequently visited Baalbec. and Damas¬ 
cus fi^ and entered from that side; his 
impression, whiU about three miles distant^ 
agrees with Dr. Clark, who says; “We 
bad not been prepared for the grandeur of 
the spectacle which the city alone present- 
od. Instead of a wretched and ruined 
town, by some described as the desolated 
remnant of Jerusalem, we behold, as it 
were, a flourishing and stately metropolis, 
presenting a magnificent assemblage of 
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domes, towers and palaces, churches and 
monasteries, all of which, glittering in the 
sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable splen¬ 
dor. As we drew nearer, our whole atten¬ 
tion was engrossed by its noble and inter¬ 
esting appearanee. The lofty hills sur¬ 
rounding it gave the city an appearance of 
grandeur less than it really has. 

On the other hand, he (the author) agrees 
with the celebrated writer. Sir Frederick 
Henniker, after he entered the city, who 
says, “ Jemsalem is called, even by the 
Mohammedans, * the Blessed City.’ The 
streets of it are narrow and deserted; the 
houses dirty and ragged; the shops few and 
forsaken; and throughout the whole there 
is not one symptom of either commerce, 
comfort, or happiness. Is this the city that 
men call the Perfection of Beauty, the Joy 
of the whole earth? The town, which 
appears to me not worth possession, even 
without tile trouble of conquest, is walled 
entirely round, is about a mile in length 
and hi^ a mile in width, so that its cir¬ 
cumference may be estimated at three 
mles. In three quarters of an hour I per¬ 
formed the circuit. It would be difficult 
to conceive how it ever could have been 
larger than it now is; for, independent of 
the four ravines, the four outsides of the 
city are marked by the brook of Siloam, 
by a burial-place at either end, and by the 
hill of Calvary, and the hill of Calvary is 
now within the town, so that it was for¬ 
merly smaller than it is at present. The 
best view of it is from the Mount of Ol¬ 
ives. It commands the best shape, and 
nearly every particular portion, namely, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the .Ar¬ 
menian convent, the Mosqne of Omar, St. 
Stephen’s Gate, the round-topped houses, 
and the barren vacancies of the city. The 
Mosque of Omar is the St. Peter’s of Tur¬ 
key. The building itself has a light, pa¬ 
ge^ appearance; the garden in which it 
stands occupies a considerable part of the 
city, and, contrasted with the surrounding 
desert, is beautiful, but it is forbidden 
ground; and Jew or Christian entering 
within its precincts must, if discovered, 
forfeit either his religion or his life.” 

Here are the two extremes. We will 
now quote from Stanley’s “Sinai and Pal¬ 
estine,” which, according to the author’s 
idea, comes nearer the truth than any oth¬ 
er work he has read on the subject. 
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**Jeni8alem is one of the few places of 
which the first impression is not the best. 
No doubt the first sight the first moment 
when, from the ridge of the hills which di¬ 
vides the Valley of Rephaim from the Val¬ 
ley of Bethlehem, one sees the white line 
crowning the horizon, and knows that it is 
. Jerusalem, is a moment never to be forgot¬ 
ten. But there is nothing in the view it¬ 
self to excite your feelings, nor is there 
even when the Mount of Olives heaves in 
sight, nor when * the horse's hoofs ring on 
the stones of the streets of Jerusalem,’ nor 
b there in the surrounding outline of hills 
on the distant horizon. 

** Nebi-Samuel is indeed a high and dis- 
tingubhed point, and Ramah and Gibeah 
both stand out; but they and all of the 
rest, in some degree, partake of that fea¬ 
tureless character which belongs to all the 
hills of Judea. 

In one respect, no one need quarrel 
with his first aspect of Jerusalem. So far 
as localities have any concern with relig¬ 
ion, it is well to feel that Christianity, even 
in its first origin, was nurtured in no ro¬ 
mantic sceneiy; that the dbcourses in the 
walks to and from Bethany, and, in ear¬ 
lier times, the prophecies of David and 
Isaiah, were not, as in Greece, the off¬ 
springs of oracular cliffs and grottoes, but 
the simple outpourings of souls which 
thought of nothing but God and man. It 
is not, however, inconsbtent to add that, 
though not romantic — though, at first 
sight, bare and prosaic in the extreme— 
there does at last gow up about Jerusa¬ 
lem a beauty as poetical as that which 
hangs over Athens and Rome. First, it 
is in the highest degree venerable. Mod¬ 
em houses, it b true, there are; the inte¬ 
rior of the streets are modem. The old 
city itself (and I felt a constant satbfac- 
tion in the thought) lies buried twenty, 
thirty, forty feet below those wretched 
shops and receptacles for Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences. But still, as you look at 
it from any commanding point within or 
without the walb, 3 ^ou are struck by the 
gray ruinous masses of which it is made 
up. It is the ruin, in fact, of the old Je¬ 
rusalem on which you look; the stones, 
the columns, the very soil on which you 
tread is the accumulation of nearly 8000 
years; and as it b with the city, so it is 
with the country round it. There b, as I 
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have said, no beauty of form or outline, but 
there is nothing to disturb the thought of 
the hoary age of those ancient hills; and 
the interest of the past, even to the hard¬ 
est mind, will, in spite of themselves, m- 
vest them with a glory of their own. . . . 

** There b one approach to Jerusalem 
which b really grand, namely, from Jeri¬ 
cho and Bethany. It b the approach by 
which the army of Pompey advanced—the 
first European army that eveiy confronted 
it—and it is the approach of the triamphal 
entry of the Gospels. Probably the first 
impression of every one coming from the 
north, west, and the south may be summed 
up in the expression used by one of the 
modem travelers, * I am strangely affect¬ 
ed, but greatly disappointed.’ Bat no hu¬ 
man being could be disappointed who first 
saw Jerusalem from the east. The beauty 
consbts in this, that you then burst at once 
on the two great ravines which cat the 
city off from the surrounding tableJand, 
and that then, and then only, you have a 
complete view of the Mosqae of Omar. 
The other buildings oP Jerusalem which 
emerge from tire mass of gray rain and 
white stones are few, and for the most part 
unattractive. The white mass of the Ar¬ 
menian Convent on the sonth, and the 
dome of the Mosqae of Darid—the Castle 
and Herod’s tower on the southwest eat- 
ner—the two domes, black and white, which 
surmount the Holy Sepulchre and the Ba¬ 
silica of Constantine—the green emn-fidd 
which covers the rains of the Knights of 
St. John—the long yellow mass of the Lat¬ 
in Convent at the northwest comer, and 
the gray tower of the Mosque of the Der¬ 
vishes on the traditional site of the pobce 
ef Herod Antipas in the northeast epmer 
—these are the only objects which break 
from various points the sloping or level 
lines of the city of the Crasaders and Sara¬ 
cens. But none of these is enough to ele¬ 
vate its character. What, however, these 
fail to effect is in one instance effected by 
the Mosqae of Omar. From whatever 
point that graceful dome, with its beautiful 
precinct, emerges to view, it at once digui- 
fies the whole city. And when from Oli¬ 
vet, or from the governor’s house, or from 
the northeast wall, you see the pbtfbnn 
on which it stands, it is a scene hardly to 
be surpassed—a dome graceful as that of 
St. Peter’s, though of course on a far small- 
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«r scale, rising from an elaborately-finish¬ 
ed drcnlar edifice. 

“ This edifice, raised on a square marble 
platform, rising on the highest side of a 
green slope, which descends from it north, 
south, and east, to the walls surrounding 
die whole inclosnre — platform and inclo- 
sure diversified by lesser domes and foun- 
tains, by (^presses and olives, and plains, 
and palms — the whole as secluded and 
quiet as the interior of some college or 
cathedral garden, only enlivened by the 
white figures of veiled women stealing like 
^osts up and down tiie green slope, or by 
the turbaned heads bowed low in the va¬ 
rious niches for prayer-^this is the Mosque 
of Omar: Haram es-Sherif, *the noble 
sanctuar}’,’ the second most sacred spot 
in the Mohammedan world—that is, next 
after Mecca; the second most beautiful 
mosque—that is, next after Cordova. . . . 
I, for one, felt almost disposed to console 
myself for the exclusion by the additional 
interest which the sight derives from the 
knowledge that no European foot, except 
by stealth or favor, had ever trodden with¬ 
in these precincts since the Crusaders were 
driven out, and that their deep seclusion 
was as real as it appeared. It needed no 
tight of the daggers of the black Dervishes 
who stand at the gates to tell you that 
the mosque was undisturbed and inviola¬ 
bly sacrefl. 

“The Mussulman religion acknowledges 
but two temples—those, namely, of Mecca 
and Jerusalem; both called £1 Harem; 
both formerly prohibited to Christians, 
Jews, and every other person who is not a 
believer in the Prophet. The mosques, on 
the other hand, are considered merely as 
places of meeting for certain acts of wor¬ 
ship, and are not held so especially conse¬ 
crated as to demand the total exclusion of 
all who do not profess the true faith. ' En¬ 
trance into them is not denied to the un¬ 
believer by any statute of the Mohamme¬ 
dan law, and hence it is not uncommon 
for Christians at Constantinople to receive 
from the government a written order to 
visit even the Mosque of St. Sophia. For¬ 
merly the snltan himself could not grant 
permission to an infidel either to pass into 
the territory of Mecca, or to enter the sa¬ 
cred edifice of Jerusalem. A firman grant- 
mg such a privilege would be regarded as 
A most horrid sacrilege; it would not be 


respected by the people; and the favored 
object would inevitably become the victim 
of his own imprudent boldness.” 

Some years before universal permission 
was granted, the author had the good for¬ 
tune to obtain admittance, and examine 
the interior of all the different buildings in 
detail. The circumstances were these: 
Our minister at the Sublime Porte, Colonel 
James Williams, of Tennessee, was making 
a tour through Syria for the purpose of 
stirring up the authorities to a more ener¬ 
getic action in the matter of apprehending 
the Jaffa murderers. Previous to leaving 
Constantinople, he had received a firman 
from the sultan to visit the Mosque of 
Omar, with a suite of Mrcc or four persons 
only. He and his suite, with the rest of 
our party, had just returned from Bethle¬ 
hem, which place we had visited to witness 
the solemnities of the Latin Church on 
Christmas Eve. There were some six or 
seven Americans, only half of whom could 
accompany the ambassador. Lots were 
cast, and the author was unlucky; he 
would readily have given $100 to obtain 
permission, as would any of the other un¬ 
fortunates. Mr. Williams realized our 
disappointment, and determined to move 
heaven and earth to obtain admittance for 
the whole party. He was seconded in his 
endeaovrs by our worthy consul general, 
J. A. Johnson, of Beyrout, who was one of 
his suite. Both these gentlemen have ac¬ 
quired great reputation in the East for the 
energetic manner in which they have de¬ 
manded and obtained protection to Ameri¬ 
cans and their interests. 

Mr. Williams was successful with the 
Pacha of Jerusalem, who, in consideration 
of Mr. Williamses position and the purposes 
for which he came, in addition to a very 
large sum of gold which we saw Mr. W. 
pay, consented to admit us. 

W'e wish here to record the fact that 
Mr. Williams, with a liberality which is in 
keeping with his reputation in the East, 
refused to receive one dollar of the money 
he had disbursed on our account. Our 
learned fellow-countryman and graphic 
writer, Mr. W. C. Prime, author of “ Tent 
Life in the Holy Land” and “Boat Life in 
Egypt,” was also successful in obtaining 
admittance some time before. 

The Haram ech^Chertf or Mosque of 
Omar, which we entered December 29, 
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1859, U situated on the foundation-walls 
of Solomon's Temple. It has been, since 
Uie time of David, considered the most sa¬ 
cred ground in Jerusalem. Here the foun¬ 
dation-walls of Solomon's Temple were laid 
over 1000 years before ‘Christ; here we 
stand on the threshing-floor for which Da^ 
vid gave the flfty shekels of silver; here is 
the Holy of HoUes, Mount Moriah! The 
whole inclosure is 1500 feet long by 1000 
broad, in the centre of which is the rock 
Es-Sukhrah. On first entering we found 
ourselves on a vast platform, planted with 
cypress and palm-trees, and surrounded by 
a high wall. In the centre is the mosque, 
or Konbet es-Sukrah, the cupola of the 
rock, elevated on another rectangular plat¬ 
form, with steps on all sides to enter. 
Around this second platform are several 
little chapels or oratories surmounted by 
cupolas. Before entering the mosque shoes 
must be replaced by slippers, or the feet in 
some way covered, so as not to profane the 
holy ground. The Moslems generally en¬ 
ter in stocking-feet. The building is a 
regular octagon, about 60 feet each side, 
supporting a beautiful dome. It is entered 
by four spacious doors, which project from 
the building, and rise considerably on the 
wall. The sides are all beautifully pan¬ 
eled, square and octagoqal alternating; 
the materials marble, white and blue. 
Around, the first story there are seven ele¬ 
gant windows on each side of the octagon, 
except where the entrances interfere; on 
that side there are only six. 

The interior is most magnificent. In 
the centre lies a large irregular stone 
nearly 50 feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a beautiful iron railing. Over the whole 
is suspended a canopy of various-colored 
silks, but so covered with dust it was im¬ 
possible to define the color. To this stone 
this gorgeous temple owes its existence. 
It rises about five feet above the marble 
floor, and the floor is about twelve feet 
above the level of the inclosure. It is in 
itself the highest top of Mount Moriah. 
Before the rule of the Mohammedan the 
Christian regarded it as the Holy of Holies. 
By the Mussulman it is believed to be a 
stone of prophecy, and to have fallen from 
heaven. When the prophets were com¬ 
pelled to flee away for safety to other lands, 
the stone expressed a desire to accompany 
them, but the angel Gabriel seized it with 
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his mighty hand and intercepted its flight 
until Mohammed arrived, who fixed it eter¬ 
nally on its present site. The proof is 
here indelibly fixed in the rock, namely, 
the print of the Prophet's foot as he mount¬ 
ed for heaven, and the print of the arch¬ 
angel's hand when he prevented the flight 
of the stone! Around the stone are 34 
pillars, three opposite each side, thereby 
still preserving the octagonal shape; eight 
are plain and sixteen Corinthian. The 
windows above are beautifully stained. 
Underneath the rock is the cave where 
Mohammed rested after his flight from 
Mecca to Jomsalem, which journey be ac¬ 
complished in a single night. It is be¬ 
lie v^ by the Mussulman that the walls 
under the rock do not sustain it; that, as 
it was flying after Mohammed, he com¬ 
manded it to stop, which it did, in tiie air. 
The walb are only in case of accident! 
The cave is about 18 feet square. It con¬ 
tains on one side the pbce of David, on an¬ 
other the place of Solomon ; place of Ga¬ 
briel and pbce of Elios on the other two 
sides. 

In thb cave every prayer b supposed to 
be granted. Underneath the cave is an 
immense well, which the Mohammedan be¬ 
lieves contains all the soub of the depart¬ 
ed, where they are supposed to wait until 
the resurrection. Mr. Stanley says: *^Tbe 
belief was that the living could hold con¬ 
verse with these souls at the month of the 
well about any dbpnted matter which by 
in the power of the dead to solve. It was 
closed because a mother, going to speak to 
her dead son, was so much agitated at the 
sound of hb voice from below that she 
threw herself into the well to join him, and 
dbappeared." It b believed that this well 
b the spring from which not only the nu¬ 
merous fountains of the mosque receive 
their supply of water, but also the two 
pools of Siloam. 

One of the most beautiful of Uie cupolas 
in the Haram b Kubbet es-Silsilehy or the 

Dome of the Chain,” sometimes called 
the Dome of Judgment, where, according 
to Moslem tradition, King David held hb 
tribunal, or where, according to others, the 
babnee of justice will be suspended on the 
Judgment Day. 

Within the same inclosure b the Mosque 
of EUAksa, It b of a square shape, and 
has a spherical cupola. It was a church 
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in the Christian days of the Holy City, and 
was called the Church of the Purification, 
meaning the Church of the Virgin Mar}'. 
It is ornamented with marble floors, ara¬ 
besque paintings, and gildings of great 
beauty. The principal objects of rever¬ 
ence pointed out to the traveler are the 
** Tombs of the Sons of Aaron,” and the 
“Footprints of Christ;” also the “ Pillars 
of Proof,” two columns standing side by 
side, with but a narrow space separating 
them, through which a virtuous man may 
pass with ease, but for a liar or a wicked 
man it becomes an impossibility, no matter 
how ilight he may be. The same thing 
may be seen at the Mosque of Amrou, in 
Cairo. * Between the Mosques of £1-Sak- 
kara and £l-Aksa there is a beautiful foun¬ 
tain, called the Orange Fountain, from a 
grove of orange-trees that grow near; it 
is nsed for ablutions by the true believer. 
On the eastern wall of the Haram is the 
GMtn Gate^ where Christ is said to have 
made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Our limits preventing a more lengthy 
description, we refer our readers, for mi¬ 
nute descriptions of these mosques and 
other objects of interest, to Dr. Robinson’s 
‘'Biblical Researches,” who,in return for 
the successful exercise of his professional 
skin, was rewarded by a clandestine visit 
to the shrine of the Mussulman saint. 

Jerusalem at the present time contains 
about 14,000 inhabitants, 6000 of whom 
are Jews, 5000 Mohammedans, the balance 
Christians of varions denominations, the 
Greeks predominating. 

There is but one hotel in Jerusalem wor¬ 
thy of the name, viz., the Mediterranean^ 
within a few doors of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, although there are one 
or two o^er places where they pretend to 
“feqj” you. Price about $2 50 per day. 

The Holy places of Palestine are eleven 
in number, the possession of which by the 
different sects of Christians and Mussul¬ 
mans has been the cause of many deplora¬ 
ble catastrophes, and will be of many more. 
It overthrew the Byzantine empire, rent 
Christendom asunder, and was the origin 
of the Crimean War. This jealousy is car¬ 
ried to such an extent in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre to-day that they bribe the 
Turks to oppress each other; and were it 
not that a Turkish guard is always pres- 
ent in the church, which is common to all 
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I Christians, they would tear one another to 
1 pieces! 

I The holy places are, 1. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which covers some 
twelve or thirteen places consecrated to 
more than ordinary veneration by being 
in some way connected, with the death and 
resurrection of the Savior: this is com¬ 
mon to all Christians^ 2. The Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, which is like¬ 
wise common. 3. The Church of the Pre- 
senfo/ton at Jerusalem—Mohammedan. 4. 
The Church of the Atuwnciation at Naza¬ 
reth—Latin Christians. 5. The Church of 
8L Peter at Tiberias—Latin. 6. Church 
at Cana in Galilee—Greek Christians. 7. 
Church of the FlageUation at Jcmsalem— 
Latin. 8. Church of the Ascension, Mt. 
Olivet—Mohammedan. 9. Tomb of the 
Ftr^'n, valley of Jehoshaphat—common. 
10. Grotto of Gethsemane — Latin. 11. 
Church of the Apostles —^lilohammcdan. 

Among these the most remarkable is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, situated in the 
southwest comer of the city, on a sloping 
hill known as Acra. 

This church, it is pretended, not only 
covers the site of Calvary, and the tombs 
of Joseph and Nicodemus, bnt also the 
place where the Savior appeared to Mary 
his mother after the resurrection; where 
Constantine’s mother found the true cross; 
where the angel appeared; where the Sav¬ 
ior appeared to Mary Magdalen; and nu¬ 
merous other important places. Some 
writers deny the correctness of the local¬ 
ities; among others. Dr. Robinson — see 
“Biblical Researches;” see also “Tent 
Life in the Holy Land,” where Mr. Prime, 
in a most able manner, endeavors to prove 
the correctness of the locality. 

The accompanying “Ground-plan of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre” gives the 
position of the different “sacred places.” 

RKrERZNOES. 

1. Principal door. 11. Place where the Vir- 

2. Place for Turkish gin Mary's body 

guards. was anointed. 

3. Stone of unction. 12. Stairway to Armen- 

4. Tomb of Godftvy. ian chapel and 

5. Tomb of Baldwin. lodging 

6. Tomb of Melchise- 13. Chapel of the Angel. 

dek. 14. The Holy Sepulchre. 

7. Chapel of Adam and 15. Altar of the Copts. 

of John Baptist. 16. Altar of the Syri- 

8. Tomb of Adam. ans. 

9. Robing-rooms. 17. Tombs of Joseph and 

10. Armenian altar. Nicodemus. 
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IS. The arch entrance 33. Place of recognition 
to central Greek of the Cross. 
chapeL 34. Latin robing-room. 

19. Greek “ centre of 36. Place of Christ’s 
world.” bonds. 

SO. Monks' stalls. 3C. Chapel oftheVirgin. 
21, 22. Greek Patrl- 37. Chapel of Longinus 
arch's seat. tlie Centurion. 

23. Place of the paint- 38. Chapel of parting 

. ings. the garments. 

24. Table of Prothesls. 39. Chapel of the mock- 

85. Holy Table. ing. 

96. Great throne of 40. Stairs in solid rock 
Greek Patriarch. going down 49 

27. Where Christ ap- steps. 

peared to Mary 41. Chapd of St. Uele> 
Blagdalene as a na. 

gardener. 42. Chapel of Penitent 

2a Where M. M. stood. Thief. 

29. Altar of Franks. 43. 13 steps down in the 

30. Part of the pillar of rock. 

flagellation. 44 Chapel of the find- 
8L Church of the Lat- ing of the Cross. 

ins. 45. Altar of Franks. 

32. Whore Christ ap- 40. Latin and Greek 
peared to his mo- stairs to Calvary, 

ther after rosur- which is over the 

rection. ‘ figures 7, S. 

We first enter into a long passage through 
alow doorway,built in such a manner that 
the Turks can not profane the place by rid¬ 
ing in on horseback. In this passage, and 
in the square court into which it leads, wo 
find a throng of buyers and sellers of rel¬ 
ics, to be carried by pilgrims to all parts 
of the world—bea^ of all descriptions, 
olive-wood paper-cutters, mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes, and images of every degree of 
workmanship. 

The chnrdi is surmounted by two domes 
of different dimensions, the larger suiv 
mounting the chapel of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, the smaller the Greek churph on the 
site of the BasUica erected by Constantine 
in tfie fourth century. 

Close beside the dome stands the Mina* 
ret of Omar, which that magnanimous ca¬ 
liph erected that be might have the priv¬ 
ilege of praying as nearly as possible to 
the Church wi^out interiering with the 
rights of the Christians. As yon enter 
the door of these sacred walls, the first ob¬ 
ject that strikes your attention is a large 
flat stone, over which several lamps are 
suspended, and numerous pilgrims ap¬ 
proaching on their knees to kiss it. This 
is called the Stone of Unction, where the 
Lord’s body was anointed before burial by 
the holy women. A few yards off is a cir¬ 
cular stone, marking the spot where the 
Virgin Mary stood during the anointment. 

Immediately under the dome stands the 


Holy Sqndchre^ surrounded by 16 large col¬ 
umns, which support the gallery above. 
The l^pulcbre is a small building contain¬ 
ing two chambers, built or incased with 
fine marble; you are expected to remove 
your shoes previous to entering: the out¬ 
er chamber is about 6 feet by 10, in the 
middle of which stands a block of polished 
stone, about a foot and a half square, where 
the angel sat who announced the glad tid¬ 
ings of the Resurrection. Through anot her 
passage you enter the tomb itself: wheth¬ 
er this be or be not the genuine tomb—and 
we see no reason to doubt it, answering as 
it does in every particular the description 
given it in Holy Writ—it is impossible to 
enter it without a feeling of holy awe and 
reverence, remembering that for 1500 years 
kings and queens, knights and holy pil¬ 
grims, here have knelt and prayed, believ¬ 
ing it to be the identical spot “where 
Christ triumphed over the grave, and dis¬ 
armed death of his terrors.” Thu is the 
spot pointed out to the mother of Constan¬ 
tine by the persecuted Christians, and hero 
she erected a church; here the Latin kings, 
Godfrey and Baldwin, with countless num¬ 
bers of knights who have died for the Holy 
Cross, have knelt and prayed. Who would 
not reverence the spot! The tomb is about 
six feet square; one half of it is occupied 
b}' the sarcophagus, which rises about two 
feet from the floor: this ia of white marble, 
slightly tinged with blue; that is, this slab 
covers the elevation left in the hewing of 
the rock, which was the custom in those 
days. The marble is now cracked through 
about the centre: on this stone the body 
of Christ was laid; on this stone the young 
man was found sitting; and here Mary 
saw the two angeb. There are 42 lamps, 
gold and silver, presented by sovereigns 
of Europe, suspended above it, and contin¬ 
ually burning. A space about three feet 
wide in front is all that remains for vbit- 
ors, and not more than three or four per¬ 
sons can enter at a time. At the head of 
the tomb stands a Greek monk reading 
prayers; if presented with a fee, he lights 
candles in proportion to the size of the fee. 
Here continually maybe seen poor pilgrims 
crawling in upon their bended knees, 
bathing the cold marble with their tears, 
and sobbing as if their hearts would break. 

The church is occupied by diflTefent sects 
of Christians—Latins, Greeks, Armenbns, 
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Copts, and Syrians—all of whom have 
their respective chapels and altars; the 
Greeks the richest, the Syrians the poorest 
of the whole. 

On the western side of the Rotunda, or 
Holy Sepulchre; are shown the tombs of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. The 
antiquity of these tombs is evident, but 
there is no historical proof of their being 
the tombs of these disciples. 

On the left of the ^tunda, the place 
where Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene 
is marked by a circular marble stone, and 
a star a few yards off shows the spot where 
Maiy stood. Mounting, we enter the Lat¬ 
in Chapel of the Apparition^ where Christ 
appeared to his mother after his resurrec¬ 
tion. In this chapel is kept a portion of 
the column of Flagellation, to which Christ 
was bound when scourged by order of Pi¬ 
late. It is covered over, with the excep¬ 
tion of a small hole through which a stick 
is thrust and then kissed by pil.prims. In 
this chapel the ceremony of investing with 
the order of St.John of Jerusalem is per¬ 
formed by girding the candidate with the 
sword and spurs of Godfrey de Bouillon. 
Wo next enter the Greek Chnpd of the 
PrisoHy where Christ was confined before 
his crucifixion. Behind the Greek church 
is the Chapel of Lpnginm^ the soldier who 
pierced the Saviour’s side, and next to this 
the Chapel of the Vestments^ built over the 
spot where the soldiers divided the rai¬ 
ments of Christ. 

Descending a flight of 28 steps, we en¬ 
ter the Chapel of St. Helena^ belonging to 
the Armenians. It is partly hewn in the 
rock, and is surmounted by a cupola pierced 
with four windows. This cupola is sup¬ 
ported by four massive columns with Co¬ 
rinthian capitals. There is here an altar 
dedicated to St. Helena, and one to the 
penUent thief. In the southeast angle is 
shown the chair where St. Helena sat 
watching from a small window the search 
for the true cross. Descending another 
flight of steps, we enter the Chapel of the 
Invention of the Cross, belonging to the Lat¬ 
ins, where the three crosses were discover¬ 
ed. Remounting the staircase, and pass¬ 
ing the Greek Chapel of the Mocking, where 
Christ was crown^ with thorns, wo enter 
the south transept, and, mounting a flight 
of 18 steps, reach 

Calvary, a square platform, divided 
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into two chapels of the Crucifixios and 
of the EleoaHon of the Cross. The for¬ 
mer, belonging to the Latins, is supposed 
to be the spot where Christ was naO^ to 
the cross; and the latter, belonging to the 
Greeks, b the place where the cross stood. 
In the eastern end of tbb chapel stands the 
altar, underneath which b a hole in the 
marble corresponding to one in the rock 
below where the cross stood; and on the 
right b another hole, through which the 
hand may be passed, and the fissure felt in 
the rock, which was caused by the earth¬ 
quake during the Crucifixion. 

Descending from Calvary by the Lat¬ 
in staircase, we find near the door of the 
church the Chapel of Adam, which contain¬ 
ed the tombs of Godfrey de Bouillon and 
hb brother Baldwin, said to have been de¬ 
stroyed by the Greeks because tiiey com¬ 
memorate the prior rights of their rivals. 
Re-entering the church, opposite the Holy 
Sepulchre stands ftie Greek Che^, the 
richest which the church contains. In the 
centre b a globe which indicates to the 
faithful the centre of the earth. 

It would require a volume to give a de¬ 
tailed description of the different altars and 
chapels; the ceremonies of the diifrrent 
sects, often worshiping at the same time, 
and creating a frightful huhbnb—the 
priests, pilgrims, and beggars jostling each 
other on every side; also the infamous im¬ 
posture of the descent of the holy fire from 
heaven. Are not all these fully described 
by Porter, Robinson, Hardy, and Prime ? 

The author of “Notices of the Holy 
Land,” speaking of the ceremony of the 
Holy Fire at Easter, says, ‘‘I have seen 
the devil-dancers, apparently under Satan¬ 
ic influence, and the Mussulman devotees 
shout round their flres at the feast of Hus¬ 
sein Hassan, but I never witnessed any ex¬ 
hibition that excited in my mind feelbgs 
of deeper dbgust, and this, too, in the name 
of Christ, and in a place probably not far 
distant from the sacred spot where he bow¬ 
ed hb head and died.” 

The other most noted objects of interest 
in Jerusalem are, first, the Coenaenbm. It 
is situated on the Hill of Zion, and its min¬ 
aret b one of the first objects that strikes 
the traveler’s eye on hb approach to the 
city from the souths It rises over what 
purports to be the tomb of David. In the 
building is a large room in which it is said 
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oot only the Last Supper was eaten, but 
where Christ appeared to the apostles aft¬ 
er the Resurrection, and where the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the apostles on the 
Day of Pentecost. The marble upon which 
Christ supped is still preserved. The place 
is now in possession of the Turks, who con¬ 
sider David one of their prophets. The 
Latin Christians are allowed to worship 
there occasionally, and celebrate the wash¬ 
ing of pilgrims’ feet. The site of the Vir¬ 
gin’s residence, and where she died, lies a 
little north of this. 

The Armenian Convent close by is said 
to be the town-house of the High-priest 
Caiaphas: two relics are shown here, viz., 
the stone which closed the door of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and which the Latins accuse 
the Armenians of stealmp^ and the stone 
on which the cock crew when Peter denied 
his master! The convent is the largest 
and finest in the city, and with its church 
and gardens occupy a very large space. 
They often accommodate over tlnee thou¬ 
sand pilgrims. There is a college for the 
education of the clergy connected with it. 
In their church there is a chair which they 
claim to be that of St. James. There is 
also a Greek, Latin, and Syrian convent, 
which are the principal ones in and around 
Jerusalem. 

The Convent of the Cross is a fine build¬ 
ing, about miles west of the city. The 
tree from which the cross was cut is said 
to have grown here, and has given its name 
to the convent. It now belongs to the 
Russians, who have greatly enlarged and 
beautified it during the past few years. 
Besides the old church, there is a fine new 
chapeL Forty young men are educated in 
this convent for a term of seven years, and 
the class-rooms, refectory, and dormitories 
equal any establishment of the kind in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The Jews' WaiUnpplace is a small area 
on the west of the wall, which forms the 
foundation of the Mosque of Omar inclo¬ 
sure, and the only portion visible from the 
outside of the foundation walls of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple. Here the Jews of all ages, 
male and female, congregate every Friday 
to cry and lament over the destruction of 
the Temple. The stones are worn smooth 
with their kisses: it is a most affecting 
scene. A little south of this. Dr. Barclay, 
of Philadelphia, pointed oot to us a por- 
Z2 


tion of one of the arches which formed the 
bridge that connected Solomon’s palace on 
Mount Zion with the Temple on Mount 
Moriah. 

East of the city lies the VaUey ofjehosh- 
aphat^ the burial-place of the Jews, who 
come from all parts of the world to die in Je¬ 
rusalem. The brook Kedron runs through 
the valley, that is, when it runs, which is but 
a short season every year; its bed is dry a 
large portion of the year. 

The Fountain of the Virpin is situated on 
the side of the Valley of Jchoshaphat, a 
short distance below the southeast comer 
of the city walls. The fountain is situated 
at the bottom of an excavation in the rock, 
and is entered by descending a flight of 
thirty steps. The quantity of water in¬ 
creases and decreases most rapidly at cer¬ 
tain hours of the day; but this supposed 
phenomenon has been latterly explained 
by the discovery of a subterranean passage 
by Dr. Robinson, connecting it with the 
Pool of Siloam^ In this fountain the Vir¬ 
gin is said to have washed the Savior’s 
linen as a child. According to tradition, 
the drinking of the water of this fountain 
was a test whether a woman was innocent 
or guilty of adultery; if guilty, after drink¬ 
ing she immediately died. When the Vir¬ 
gin Mary was accused, she established her 
innocence in this manner. The celebrated 
Pool of Siloam is situated about one thon- 
sand feet farther down the Kedron, beside 
the King’s Garden, but the passage con¬ 
necting it with the Fountain of the Virgin 
is so winding and intricate that it measures 
1760 feet in length. This pool is consider¬ 
ed by many to be the Bethesda, where the 
impotent man was cored by our Lord. 

Immediately opposite the St. Stephen’s 
Gate, on the east of the city, in the Attorn 
of the valley, lies the Tomb and Chapel of the 
Virgin. On the right, going down to it, is 
the spot where it is supposed St. Stephen 
suffered martyrdom: a red vein that runs 
through the white limestone at this point 
is believed to be his blood. The Tomb and 
Chapel of the Virgin is one of the most 
ancient-looking buildings in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. This is the spot where the 
Virgin lay after her death, and where, ac¬ 
cording to the Church of Rome, the event 
of the Assumption took place. The tomb 
appears to be hewn out of the solid rock. 
You descend to the chapel by a great num* 
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ber of steps. The barisl - places of the 
father, mother, and husband of tbeVirghi 
are also shown here. This chapel is used 
in common by Greeks, Latins, and Ar¬ 
menians. Should the door be locked, the 
I.atin monk who keeps the Garden of 
Gethsemane close by will give you access. 

Quite close to the Tomb of the Virgin 
is the Garden of GeUuemanCy or a portion 
of the same, inclosed by a high wall. 
Here is supposed to be the spot where our 
Savior suffered the ** agony and bloody 
sweat,” and where Judas betrayed him 
with a kiss. The wall incloses eight ven¬ 
erable olive-trees, the largest and oldest- 
looking on the brow of the hill. The gar¬ 
den is in possession of the Latin Christians; 
but the Greeks are inclosing an opposition 
garden on the other side of the road. The 
monk in attendance, after pointing out the 
impressions of the apostles’ bodies on the 
rock, the grotto of the Agony, and the spot 
where Judas kissed his Master, will expect 
about two francs backsheesh from the party. 
Proceeding up the hill, we arrive at a small 
village of Tur, situat^ on the top of the 
Mount of Olives, This village occupies the 
site of the church erected by Helena, moth¬ 
er of Constantine, to mark the spot of the 
Ascension, although the Ascension could 
not take place here, as St. Luke says, He 
led them out as far as Bethany,” which is 
two miles farther east. In the centre of 
the small village is a domed sepulchre, 
surrounded by numerous smaller Moslem 
tombs. This is under the guardianship of 
a Dervish. Backsheesh^ of course, is ex¬ 
pected after he has shown you the print of 
the Savior’s foot in the rock from whence 
ho made the Ascension. There were drig- 
inally two prints, but the Moslems ttole one 
of them ! That’s as bad as crawling into a 
hole and taking it in after you. All writers 
on the subject univer^ly agree that from 
this spot the best view of the Holy City can 
be obtained. Try and view the city from 
here at sunrise. 

It is but a short walk from here to Beth- 
any^ which you may either visit now, or 
wait until 3 'our return from the Jordan, as 
\’ou pass it coming back from that excur¬ 
sion. It is a miserable dirty Arab village, 
but situated in the midst of a delightful 
neighborhood, abounding in olive, pome¬ 
granate, dg, and almond trees, and associ¬ 
ated with much that is interesting in the 
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life of our Lord. Here dwelt Mary, Mar¬ 
tha, and Lazarus; here Mary Blagdilene 
washed the Savior’s feet and anointed 
them with the precious ointment; and 
from here he started on Palm Sunday to 
make his triumphal entrance into Jerusa¬ 
lem. The tomb of Lazarus stands in the 
middle of the village, and is entered by a 
dark and narrow staircase. It was trans- 
visited; and by no means forget to examine 
formed into a chapel during the time of the 
Crusades. The houses of Mary, and Mar¬ 
tha, and Simon the Leper should also be 
tho identical fig-tree which Jesus cursed 
when pointed out by the guide. 

The tombs and sepulchres situated in 
the Valley of Jehosbaphat, and in the val¬ 
ley to the southwest and west of Mount 
Zion, are very numerous. They are all 
excavated in the solid rock, each of them 
containing one or more repositories for the 
dead, carved in the side of the tomb. The 
principal of these are the Tombs of the 
Kings (these are quite extensive). Tombs 
of the Prophets, Tombs of the Judges, 
Tomb of Zacharias, Tomb of Absalom. 
This last is ornamented with 24 semi¬ 
columns of the Doric order, six of which 
are on each fh>nt of a prodigious monu¬ 
ment of a single stone. It is completely 
surrounded by small stones to a conridera- 
ble depth, thrown by the Jews from time 
immemorial, to show their contempt for 
his conduct. There are also in the vicini¬ 
ty of the last the Tombs of Jehosbaphat 
and St. James. 

Returning to the city through St. Ste¬ 
phen’s Gate, on the left hand are the re¬ 
mains of the Pod of BethesdOj SGO feet lon^ 
180 wide, and 75 deep. The street that 
leads up to the Church of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre is called the Via Dotorosa^ and is 
represented by your guide as marking the 
road along which Christ was led to omd- 
fixion. This street is filled with traditioo- 
al stations, which are pointed out, although 
the ground the Savior trod lies forty fret 
below the present surface; among otbos, 
I may mention an indentation made in the 
stone wall by the shoulder of the Savior 
when falling, and this spot is alternately 
kissed by the pilgrims and spit upon by 
the Jews whenever they pass that way. 
This street is divided into fourteen statioB^ 
commemorating the different acta of the 
Savior. The Latin Convent of (he FhytBih 
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turn stands here, containing the Church of 
the Flagellation^ ivhere Jesus is supposed 
to have been scourged. Opposite the con- 
rent is a Turkish barrackf in the interior 
of which is the Chapel of the Crowning toUh 
Thoms. Farther on is tho Arch .of the 
Eece Ilomoy where Pilate, bringing the 
Savior out before the populace, cried out, 

Behold the roan!” Part of this arch is 
DOW inclosed in a church attached to a con¬ 
vent of French Sisters of Charity. A beau¬ 
tiful statue of the Savior, crowned with 
thorns, stands under a half dome immedi¬ 
ately over the arch. The house of St, Ve¬ 
ronica, who presented her handkerchief to 
the Savior to wipe his brow, may be seen. 
This handkerchief is now one of the princi¬ 
pal relics of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is 
said to be impressed with a picture of the 
Lord’s face in blood. The place is also 
pointed out where Simon was compelled to 
carry the cross. 

The Citadel or Tower of David is situ¬ 
ated near the Jaffa Gate, and consists of 
an assemblage of square towers, protected 
on one side by a wall; and on the other by 
a deep ditch. The Tower of David, which 
gives its name to the whole, stands to the 
northeast, and is supposed by many to be 
the Tower of Hippicus, of which Josephus 
so often speaks. This, however, is a sub¬ 
ject of great controversy. This tower was 
probably the residence of the Latin kings 
of Jerusalem, and is stamped upon many 
of their coins. 

We advise travelers by all means to call 
on our very worthy countrym^. Dr. Bar¬ 
clay, who will be delighted to see them, 
as well as to show them the immense quar¬ 
ries under the city discovered by himself 
through the medium of his dog. Be par¬ 
ticular to get a Jewish guide; they are 
much more intelligent than others. 

There are two excursions from Jerusa¬ 
lem which every traveler is obliged to 
make: one to Hebron, the other to the 
I>ead Sea and the Jordan. 

From Jerusalem to ffebron, via Bethle¬ 
hem, RachePs tomb, and the Pools of Sol¬ 
omon. The excursion will take two days; 
time each way, seven hours. 

Issuing from the Jaffa gate, we cross 
the hill of “ Evil Counsel” on its summits 
To our left are some mins, said to be those 
of the country-house of Caiaphas the high- 
priest. In ^lee quarters of an hour we 
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pass the convent of Mar Elias. Here a 
depression is shown in the rock, said to 
bo the form of Elias, who here lay, weary 
and hungry, when he was fed by the an¬ 
gels. 

In one hour and three quarters we ar¬ 
rive at Bethlehem, which in rank stands 
first among the holiest places on earth, 
and, next to Jemsalem^ contains more at¬ 
traction to the Christian traveler than any 
other spot on the globe. The town, which 
at a distance presents a very fine and im¬ 
posing appearance, contains about 2500 in¬ 
habitants, nearly all of whom are Chris¬ 
tians. In the most prominent portion of 
the town, and rising conspicuously above 
all other buildings, is the embattled mon¬ 
astery, an enormous pile of buildings, con¬ 
sisting of the Latin, Greek, and Armenian 
convents, which surround ^e church, used 
in common, which stands over the Cave of 
the Nativity. This church, which was 
erected in the early portion of the fourth 
century by Helena, the mother of Constan¬ 
tine, is the oldest Christian church in the 
world. The ceiling is composed of beams 
of cedar from the forest of Lebanon. Its 
gold and mosaics are entirely gone; but 
when Baldwin was crowned here King of 
Jemsalem, it was in all its glory. 

Descending 14 or 15 steps, and travers¬ 
ing a long passage, we enter the Crypt or 
Chapel of the Nativity. The floor and walls 
are marble. It is about 88 feet long and 
12 wide. At the eastern end is a silver 
star, around which are the words ‘‘JETic de 
Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est *'— 
“ Hero Christ was bora of the Virgin 
Mary.’* In the floor of the church, im¬ 
mediately above this star, is another of 
marble, said to be under that point of the 
heavens in which the star of Bethlehem 
stood stationary to mark out the birthplace 
of our Savior. About 20 feet from the sil¬ 
ver star there is a small recess in the rock, 
in which is a block of marble hollowed out 
to represent a manger: the original wood¬ 
en one is now deposited in the Church of 
S. Maria Maggiore at Rome, and there pa¬ 
raded by the Pope in the Christmas-day 
ceremonies. In front of the manger is the 
altar of tiie Magi. If the Savior was in 
the manger in a cave, we can not under¬ 
stand St. Matthew, who says, *‘They came 
into the house where the young child was.” 
We have also here the chapels or altars 
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of the Innocents—20,000 of whom were 
thrown here after the massacre by Herod 
—the altar of the Shepherds, and the altar 
of Joseph, where he retired at the moment 
of the nativity. The whole chapel is light¬ 
ed by over 30 gold and silver lamps, pre¬ 
sented by different sovereigns of Europe. 
The silver star, which every pilgrim de¬ 
voutly kisses on his bended knees, was 
sent from Vienna, in 1852, to take the 
place of the one which the Latins accuse 
the Greeks of having stclen. 

There are several other crypts and grot¬ 
toes, the most interesting of which is that 
of St. Jerome. Here this father of the 
Church died, and here he spent the great¬ 
er portion of his life. His tomb is here 
shown, but his remains were carried to 
Rome. One of the finest pictures in Rome, 
by Domenichino, is that of St. Jerome tak¬ 
ing the sacrament on his death-bed, in this 
chapel. 

Below the convent, on the outside, is the 
celebrated MiXk Grotto. Tradition says 
that here the Mother and Child hid from 
Herod for some time previous to their de¬ 
parture for Egypt. The grotto is hewn 
out of the white limestone rock, and it is 
said that its whiteness was caused by a few 
drops of the Virgin Mary’s milk, and that 
a visit to the cave, or the possession of a 
small piece of the stone, has the power of 
supematurally increasing a woman’s milk. 
Small pieces are consequently in great de¬ 
mand, and are conveyed to all parts of the 
world. 

About half an hour distant to the east 
is the Grotto of the Sh^herds. This is a 
small subterranean chapel, said to be built 
over the spot where thd angels appeared 
to the shepherds announcing the birth of 
our Savior. 

About three miles southwest of Bethle¬ 
hem lie the PooU of Solomon. They are 
three in number. They average about 800 
feet square, and 40 deep. The upper one 
is 26 feet deep, next 40 feet, and next 60. 
They are fed from fountains in the vicini¬ 
ty. The water was conveyed firom hero 
to Mount Moriah by means of an aqueduct, 
which still exists. Maundrell says, tradi¬ 
tion relates that King Solomon shut up 
these springs, and kept the door of them 
sealed'vHth his own signet, to the end that he 
might preserve the waters for his own drink¬ 
ing in their natural fireshness and purity. 
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In the environs of Bethlehem Josephus 
mentions the town of Etham, where the 
summer palace of Solomon stood, and which 
is supposed to be described in Ecclesiastes 
ii, 4,5. It is situated about one and a quar¬ 
ter miles east of the Pools of Solomon, and 
is represented now by the little village of 
Ortas, whose habitations are of the mean¬ 
est description. This is supposed to be the 
£tam where Samson was seized and deliv¬ 
ered to the Philistines. 

Returning to the Pools, after pasidng 
A braham'*s Oak, under which it is said he 
pitched his tent and received the visits of 
the angels, wo arrive at Hebron, which is, 
next to Damascus, the oldest city in the 
world. It contains at present about 9000 
inhabitants, one fourth of whom are Jews. 
There are no Christians. The town is very 
prettily situated in the “ Valley of Eshcol,” 
as not^ now for its splendid grapes as in 
days of yore. Hebron was formerly one 
of the most distinguished cities of the Hdy 
Land. Here King David for a long time 
kept his court, and here was the birthplace 
of John the Baptist. Here Abraham bought 
from Ephron the Hittite the cave and the 
field of hlachpelah, and here Reburied Abra¬ 
ham and Sarah his wife, Isaac, Rebecca, and 
Leah, and Joseph, who was brought up out 
of Egypt. Over these tombs the pious 
Helena erected a church, which is now 
turned into a mosque; and, as it is con¬ 
sidered one of the holiest places of the Mo¬ 
hammedans, Christians are never allowed 
to visit it. Ali Bey, who, though a Span¬ 
iard, passed himself ofF successfblly as a 
Mussulman, and succeeded in gaining ad¬ 
mission, says: ** All the sepulchres of the 
Patriarchs are covered with rich carpets 
of green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold; those of their wives are red, 
similarly embroidered. The Sultan of Con¬ 
stantinople furnishes the carpets, which 
are renewed from time to time. I ooant- 
ed nine, one over the other, upon the sepul¬ 
chre of Abraham. The rooms, also, which 
contain the tombs, are covered with ridi 
carpets. The entrance to them is guarded 
wiiii iron gates and wooden doors, plated 
with silver, with bolts and padlocks of the 
same metal. There are computed to be 
upward of 100 persons employed in the 
service of the temple. It consequwitly is 
easy to imagine how many alms mast be 
paid." There are nine mosqnee in the 
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town. The one over these tombs is the 
largest. 

On your return to Jerusalem you might 
leave the direct road by which you came, 
and visit the Convent of St. John in the 
Desert. 

Travelers not wishing to visit Hebron 
can take Bethlehem on the way to the 
Dead Sea, although it is two hours out of 
the way. 

The excursion from Jerusalem to the 
Dead Sea, the Jordan, and Jericho, occu¬ 
pies about three days—that is, you have 
to /My for three days. The usual fare paid 
to the dragoman is $6 25 per day, he fur¬ 
nishing every thing, horses, tents, and pro> 
visions, to which add $2 50 paid to the j 
sheik of the territory lying between Jeru¬ 
salem and the Jordan, on consideration of 
which he insures your person from rob¬ 
bery, and sends a sheik to accompany the 
party. 

Starting from Jerusalem at noon, in 
about four hours we arrive at the Convent 
of Mar Saba^ one of the most singular and 
picturesque buildings in Syria. It is built 
in the side of the rocks which overhang an 
immense precipice. On projecting cliffs 
are towers, chapels, and terraces. Some 
of the caves in the rocks are artificial and 
some natural; indeed, it is very difficult to 
tell which is masonry and which nature. 
It is strongly fortified by a massive wall, 
pierced with portals, to protect it fh>m the 
raids of the Bedouin Arabs; and having 
the reputation of being the richest, as it is 
the oldest convent in S 3 rria, makes every 
precaution necessary. On your arrival, 
after traversing a first court, where are the 
stables for your horses, you ascend an ab¬ 
rupt staircase to a platform, in the centre 
of which stands a circular chapel contain¬ 
ing the tomb of St. Saba. On the other 
side is the church. This building is con¬ 
structed in the form of a Greek cross. It 
is surmounted by a dome, which is sus¬ 
tained by arches resembling somewhat in 
disposition the Mosque of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople. Numerous staircases lead 
from the church to the cells of the monks, 
which are cut in the rock. Those of St. 
John of Damascus and St. Cyril are shown. 
Descending a flight of steps, you enter a 
fine apartment, surrounded by a wide di¬ 
van, on which you sleep at night. A monk 
ent^ carrying on a small salver a glass 
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of raJdj a teaspoonful of jelly, and a glass 
of water. The raki is as strong as raw 
brandy; you drink that, eat the jelly, and 
drink the water. This is all the convent 
supplies, supper and breakfast being pre¬ 
paid by your own servants in the court¬ 
yard, or in your tents, if j-ou do not lodge 
at the convent for the night. St. Saba 
was bom in 439, and founded this convent 
in 483. The cave he first inhabited is 
shown. It is said that on his first visit it 
was occupied by a lion. St. Saba intima¬ 
ted to the monarch of the woods that he 
intended to make it hb future residence, 
whereupon the lion quietly withdrew! He 
lived here until his death in 532, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his zeal in extermi¬ 
nating the heresy of the Monophysites. 
The Persians plundered the convent in the 
7th century, and forty-four of the monks 
were murdered: their skulls are shown in 
a small chapel. Females are not allowed 
to cross the threshold. The convent is oc¬ 
cupied by Greek monks, and, if visitors can 
have a choice of rooms, we would strongly 
recommend their getting as far away from 
the church as possible. The author's apart¬ 
ment was connected with the chapel by an 
opening in the top of the wall, and from 
the hours of 2 A.M. to 6 A.M. (daybreak) 
he found it impossible to sleep, owing to 
the noise made by two monks praying in 
the most boisterous manner the whole of the 
time; it sounded like two rival auctioneers 
knocking down goods at the top of their 
voices. The fee to the convent is included 
in the charge of the dragoman. 

From Mar Saba to the Detid Sea the 
time is hours. The country, as you ad¬ 
vance, seems destitute of every thing but 
worn-out barren rocks. Soon you come 
in sight of a grand but desolate scene: be¬ 
tween two walls of mountains running 
north and south, without the slightest 
break or undulation, lies the Dead Sea; 
away north of which you see the valley of 
the Jordan, and can track the course of the 
river by the willows and reeds that border 
it. The traveler will readily understand 
how much ** going down” there is from the 
fact that the Dead Sea lies nearly 4000 feet 
below Jerusalem, or 1300 feet below the 
Mediterranean. According to the survey 
made by Lieutenant Lynch in 1848, the 
entire length of the Dead Sea is 46 miles, 
and its greatest breadth 11 miles; its me- 
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diam depth is 1000 feet*, its greatest depth 
1300. The mountains which inclose it on 
every side are not less than 2000 feet high. 
The story that birds could not fly across 
this sea, owing to its pestiferous influence, 
is entirely incorrect. The author has seen 
both geese and pigeons flying on its 6ur> 
face. The specific gravity of its waters is 
very great, consequent on the largo amount 
of briny matter which they hold in solu> 
tion. The waves, instead of splashing, 
roll like a sea of oil; it is almost impossi¬ 
ble to sink in it, and the appearance of a 
horse, who, in tr 3 dng to swim, rolls over on 
his side, is very amusing. The cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were supposed to 
have been situated at the southern end of 
the sea. 

The time from the Dead Sea to the Jor¬ 
dan b only one hour, riding over a perfect¬ 
ly level plain, which is covered with a thin, 
smooth dust. 

The Jordan is about 200 miles in length, 
running through the Lake of El-HOleh and 
the Sea of Tiberias. Between the. Dead 
Sea and the Sea of Tiberias the distance is 
70 miles, and between El-HOleh and the 
latter the distance is only 8. It varies in 
breadth from 60 to 160 feet; and, accord¬ 
ing as the Lake of £1-Huleh b 60 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the Dead 
Sea 1812 feet below, the &11 is great, and 
consequently the current very rapid, as the 
author knows to bb cost, having been cai^ 
ried below the landing in swimming across, 
and getting hb feet cut in the most fright¬ 
ful manner in trying to stem the current 
while crawling over the stones at the ford 
below. Thb is supposed to be the place 
where John baptized the Savior; where 
the Israelites crossed; where Elijah di¬ 
vided the waters and passed over with Eli¬ 
sha, ascending into heaven fh>m the op¬ 
posite bank; where Elbha, on whom the 
mantle of Elijah had fallen, smote the wa¬ 
ters and again divided them. 

During Easter, the Monday of the Pas¬ 
sion Week, the Chrbtian pilgrims from all 
parts of the world come to bathe in the 
Jordan at thb spot. Thb singular custom 
is described by Lieutenant Lynch, who hap¬ 
pened to reach the Pilgrims’ Ford just as 
the cavalcade approached: At 8 A.M. we 
were aroused by the intelligence that the 
pilgrims were coming. Rising in haste, 
we beheld thousands of torch-lights, with 
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a dark mass beneath, moving rapidly over 
the hilb. Striking our tents with precipi¬ 
tation, we hurriedly removed them and all 
our effects a short dbtance to the left. We 
had scarce finished when they were upon 
us—^men, women, and children, mounted 
upon cameb, horses, mules, and donkeys, 
rushed impetuously by toward the bank. 
They presented the appearance of fugitives 
from a routed army. Our Bedouin friends 
here stood us in good stead: sticking their 
tufted spears before our tent, they formed 
a cordon around ns. But for them we 
should have been run down, and most of 
our effects trampled upon, scattered, and 
lost. Strange t^t we should have been 
shielded from a Christian throng by wild 
children of the desert—^Moslems in name, 
but pagans in reality. Nothing but the 
spears and swarthy faces of the Arabs pro¬ 
tected us. 1 had in the mean time sent 
the boats to the opposite shore, a little be¬ 
low the bathing-place, as well to be out of 
the way as to be in readiness to render as- 
sbtance should any of the crowd be swept 
down by the current and in dinger id 
drowning. While the boats w’ere taking 
their position, one of the earlier bathers 
cried out that it was a sacred place; but 
when the purpose was explained to him he 
warmly thanked us. Moored to the oppo¬ 
site shore, with their crews in them, they 
presented an unusual spectacle. The par^ 
which had disturbed us was the advanced 
guard of the great body of the pilgrims. 

At five, just at the dawn of day, tbs 
last made its appearance, coming over tbs 
crest of a high ridge in one tumultuous and 
eager throng. In all the wild haste of a 
disorderly rout—Copts, Russians, Pole^ 
Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians, from all 
parts of Asia, from Europe, and fri>m Afri¬ 
ca, and from far distant America—on they 
came, men, women, and children, of evsiy 
age and hue, and in every variety of cos* 
tome, talking, screaming, and sboutuig in 
every known language under the sun. 
Mounted as variously as those wbo had 
preceded them—many of the women and 
children were suspended in baskets or con¬ 
fined in cages—and with eyes strained to¬ 
ward the river, heedless of all intervening 
obstacles, they hurried eagerly forward, 
and, dismounting in haste, and disrobing 
with precipitation, rushed down and threw 
themselves into the stream. 
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“They seemed to be absorbed by one 
impulsive feeling, and perfectl}' regard* 
leas of the observation of others. Each 
plunged himself, or was dipped by anoth> 
er, three times below the surface in honor 
of the Trinity, and then dlled a bottle or 
some other utensil from the river. The 
bathing-dress of many of the pilgrims was 
a white gown with a black cross on it. 
Most of them, as soon as they were dress¬ 
ed, cut branches of the agnus castus, or 
willow, and, dipping them in the consecra¬ 
ted stream, bore them away as memoriab 
of their visit. In an hour they began to 
disappear, and in less than two hours the 
trodden surface of the lately-crowded bank 
reflected no human shadow. The pageant 
disappeared as rapidly as it had approach¬ 
ed, and left to ns once more the silence and 
the solitude of the wilderness. It was like 
a dream. An immense crowd of human 
beings, said to be 8000, but I thought not so 
many, had passed and repassed before our 
tents, and left not a vestige behind them." 

From the Jordan to the site of ancient 
Jericho the time is about two hours, trav¬ 
eling over an uncultivated and perfectly 
level plain, which in Josephus’s time was 
considered the most fruitful land of Ju- 
dsea. Near the site of ancient Jericho we 
pass the filthy village of Kiha, inclosed by 
a thick hedge of nubk" to protect it from 
the raids of the Bedouin Arabs. 

A little farther on we arrive at the 
^ Fountain of Elisha," now known as i4m 
ea-^ufton, where we encamp for the night. 
This plain is capable of the highest state 
of cultivation, as it was in ancient times, 
when watered by the brook issuing from 
the Fountain of Elisha. It was then cov¬ 
ered with luxuriant gardens of palm-trees, 
whiob grew to an unusual size. Here also 
grew the famous Myrobalanum, or balsam- 
trees, the fhiit of which had the virtue of 
almost instantaneously curing all wounds. 
The whole of the groves were given by 
Mark Antony to Cleopatra, from whom 
Herod the Great purchased them, with the 
exception of the balsam-trees, which she 
transplanted to the city of Heliopolis in 
^871^ Here Herod the Great built the 
new city of Jericho, and adorned it In the 
roost magnificent manner. Here, also, he 
died. Your dragoman does not point out 
the tree which Zaccheus climbed to see the 
Savior, but he does his house. It is now 
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occupied by half a dozen Turkish soldiers. 
A fine view may be had from the top. The 
fountain of Elisha, the waters of which Eli¬ 
sha healed, being the second miracle he 
performed, was formerly, in the time of 
the Romans, conveyed in aqueducts over a 
vast extent of ground for the purpose of 
irrigation. The water at its source is very 
sweet, but quite warm. 

Leaving Jericho in the morning, in about 
six hours we arrive at Jerusalem, passing 
over the most dangerous and dreary road 
in S 3 rria. On this road Sir Frederick Hen- 
niker, the author, “fell among thieves," 
was robbed, and nearly murder^. We see 
from here no vestige remaining of the for¬ 
est where the she-bears lurked that “ tare 
the forty-and-two wicked children." Al¬ 
though not on the direct road to Bethel, it 
would be visible from any of the numerous 
heights. You pass through Bethany on 
your way to Jerusalem. 

Previous to leaving Jerusalem, by mak¬ 
ing application to the grand patriarch, you 
can obtain the following document certify¬ 
ing that yon have visited the holy placM 
of Palestine. 

“IX DEI NOMINE. AMEN. 

“ Omnibu?, et singulla pneaentea Httcras In- 
specturis, lectiiria, vei Icgi audituria fidem, no- 
tumque facimua Noa Terrs Sands Cuatoa. 

“ D’num D’num Pembroke Fetridge America- 
num—Jerusalem feliciter perveniaee die 22 men- 
aia December, onni 1859; inde aubaequentibua 
diebua prscipiia Sanctnaria, in quibus Mundi 
Salvator diiedum popnlum auum. imo et totiua 
huprani geoeria perditam congeriem ab infer! 
aervitute miaerecorditer liberavit; utpote: Cal¬ 
varium, ubi Cnici aflixiia, devicta morte, I’ooli 
Januaa nobia nperuit; SS. Sepulcrum, ubi Sac- 
rosanctum qjiis corpua aeconditum, triduo ante 
auam glorioaiaaimam neaurrectionem qulevit; nc 
tandem ea omnia Sacra Palsatins I.oca grcaai- 
biia Domini, ac Peatiasims ejua Matria Maris 
conaecrata, a Iteligioaia noetria et peregrinia via- 
itari aolita, vialtaaae et magna cum devotione in 
eia Miaaam audiviaae. 

In quorum fidem haa eciipturas officii noatri 
aiglllo munitaa, per Secretarlum expedirl man- 
da vim ua. 

“ Datle spud S. Civitatem Jeruaalem ex Vene- 
rabill noatro Conventu S8. Saivatoria die 29 
menae 1 XbrlJ, anno D. 1869. 

“ Db mamdo Kbmi, Pria CuatodO- 

[sEAi-l “Fb. Ci.EifRN8 A Salebio, Terrs 
Sancts Secretariua." 

From Jerusalem to Beyrfiut^ via Nablous 
(Shechem), Samaria, Jenin, Nazareth, Mt. 
Tiberias, Capernaum, Safed, Banias (Cie- 
sarea of Philip), Damascus, and Baalbec, 
will occupy in actual travel thirteen days, 
Ml 
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and Damascus is the only place on the 
route at which the generality of travelers 
care about making any lengthened stay. 

From Jerusalem to Nablous or Nabu- 
lusy Neapolis or “New Cit}'," the ancient 
Shechemy Murray makes the time 12 hours; 
the author rode it in 7.30! Dragomans 
generally make two days of the distance; 
if good riders, one b sufficient. On our 
way we pass the site of Gibeah-Ramah, 
the home of Saul, and for some time the 
seat of his government. Some distance on 
our right are the ruins of ancient Bethel; 
but ^thel has “come to naught,” and 
there is nothing there to see. Here Ja¬ 
cob, lying on the ground with a stone for 
his pillow, dreamed of a ladder that reach¬ 
ed from heaven to earth, with the angels 
of God ascending and descending, and, 
waking, named the place Beth-el, the house 
of God. 

To visit Shiloh or Seilun, a half-hour's 
extra ride must be taken from the main 
road. The tabernacle of the Lord was 
placed here after the conquest of Canaan, 
and remained until the end of the govern¬ 
ment of the judges. The site of ancient 
Shiloh is unmistakable, being described 
with unusual precision in the Bible (Jer. 
vii, 12). Proceeding on our route, about 
half an hour before we reach Nablous we 
come to Jacob’s Well, now in a ruinous 
state, and choked up with stones. Chris¬ 
tian, Jew, and Mohammedan all agree as 
to its identity. These are the same fields 
that Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, 
and this well did Jacob dig. Here Christ 
sat and talked with the woman of Samaria. 
A short distance east of the well is the 
supposed tomb of Joseph, kept in good re¬ 
pair and surrounded by a well. Accord¬ 
ing to Joshua, it is more likely he was 
buried here than at Hebron. “And the 
bones of Joseph, which the children of Is¬ 
rael brought up out of Egypt, buried they 
in Shechem.” 

You now pass between the two mounts 
Gerizim and Ebal, where Moses command¬ 
ed Joshua to read the Law before the con¬ 
gregation of Israel. According to Mr. 
Stanley, Mount Gerizim is noted for two 
memorable events, namely, Abraham's 
meeting with Melchisedck, and where he 
oflTered up Isaac for a bumt-offering. An 
excursion to the shrine of the Samaritans 
at the top should be made by all means. 
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Nablous contains about 8000 inhabit¬ 
ants, most of whom are Mohammedans, 
500 Greeks, 150 Samaritans, and 100 Jews. 
It is situated in a fertile valley of great 
beauty, stretching along the eastern base 
of Mount Gerizim, or “ Mount of Bless¬ 
ing.” The houses are well built, but the 
streets are filthy and very narrow; nearly 
all the houses meet across the street at the 
top, and form arches, shutting out the 
light of the sun. The inhabitants of Na¬ 
blous have a very bad character; they hate 
the Christians and Jews, and are always in 
a state of insurrection against the authori¬ 
ties. It is noted for its olive-oil and soap 
factories. There are few cities in the world 
dating back as far as this, having, as we 
do, its history for over 4000 years. Here 
Abraham first pitched his tent in Canaan; 
Simeon and Levi here slaughtered the en¬ 
tire male population to avenge the dishonor 
of their sister Dinah; and here Rehoboam 
was proclaimed king over all IsraeL 

In the interior of ^e village, the mins of 
the Church of the Passion, or Resurrectiem, 
built in 1167, may be visited; also that 
of the Knights of St.John. The Samari¬ 
tan synagogue is a simple building with 
whitewashed walls and matted floor, capa¬ 
ble of containing 40 or 50 persons. Oppo¬ 
site the door is a recess concealed by a cur¬ 
tain, and here is kept the celebrated Sama¬ 
ritan Codex. The Samaritans believe only 
in the Pentateuch, or first five books of 
Moses. They erected formerly a temple 
on Mount Gerizim, but it was destn^ed by 
the Jews, to whom the word Samaritan 
was a name of reproach, under John Hyr- 
canus. 

The excursion to Mount Gerizim takes 
about two hours to go and return, and had 
better be done on horseback. The rains 
are not in any way remarkable, but the 
views from the mountain are superb, the 
scenery being as fine here as in any part 
of Palestine. 

From Nabhut to Jenin (the direct route), 
via Samaria, is about eight hours. 

In two hours we arrive at the SebatU 
of Herod, and Samariay the capital of the 
kings of Israel. It is situated at the top 
of a hill which rises some three hundred 
feet above the level of the plain. The 
only objects of interest in this miserable 
village, which contains about 5D0 inhab¬ 
itants, are the remains of Herod’s noble 
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colonnade and the Church of St. John. 
The latter was erected by the Knights of 
St. John over the reputed sepulchre of their 
patron saint, John the Baptist. The tomb 
is excavated out of a solid rock, some fif¬ 
teen feet below the floor of the church. 
The building is now roofless, and the walls 
fast crumbling away. The inhabitants 
are most insolent and clamorous for hach- 
thmh. Be particular the fee is given to 
the proper keeper (about 25 cents), or you 
may get into trouble; considerable show 
of weapons and a very small sprinkling 
of piastres, however, and you will get 
along very well. The columns of the col¬ 
onnade that now remain are sixty or sev¬ 
enty in number; their capitals are gone, 
and they are deeply imbedded in the soU. 
Samaria was founded by Omri, king of 
Israel, and besieged under his successor 
Ahah—who married the notorious Jezebel 
—by the King of Damascus. The suffer¬ 
ing of the inhabitants for three years, dur¬ 
ing which time the siege lasted, was hor¬ 
rible—mothers boiling and eating their in¬ 
fant children for food. It was relieved as 
predicted by Elisha the prophet. It was 
again besieged by the Assyrians in 720 
B.C. and taken. It was presented by the 
Emperor Augustus to his favorite, Herod 
the Great, who rebuilt it with great mag¬ 
nificence, naming it Sebaste, in honor of 
the donor. 

Travelers preferring to visit Caesarea 
and Mount Carmel on the coast to going 
more direct to Nazareth by Jenin, Nain, 
and Endor, strike off to the left at Sama¬ 
ria ; the former route will take four days, 
the latter two. From Samaria to Jenin 
the time is five hours. After passing the 
village of Geba we see on our left the ruins 
of the fortress of Sanar, belonging to an 
independent family of sheiks. It has with¬ 
stood a great many sieges. It was storm¬ 
ed and carried by Abdallah Pacha in 1830. 
The sheik’s family, armed to the teeth, 
were rebuilding it when the author passed 
through the countrj' in 1860. 

Jemn is most beautifully situated, lying, 
as it does, at the entrance of the great 
Valley of Esdraelon, the battle-field of Pal¬ 
estine. It contains 2000 inhabitants. On 
the hill behind the town there is a foun¬ 
tain, from which the place derives its name, 
a m<^em aqueduct leading from which con¬ 
veys the water to the centre of the town. 
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The beautiful plain of Esdraelon, on which 
wo now enter, is about twenty miles from 
east to west, and thirteen miles from north 
to south. It is known to the Arabs in the 
present day as MerjIbn Amir, “the Plain 
of the Sons of Amir.” Right before us 
stands Mouht Tabor, rising like a cone 
from the dead level plain. 

The time from Jenin to Nazareih^ on a 
direct line, passing only the remains of the 
ancient castle EUFvUh^ where the brave 
General Klebcr, with 3000 Frenchmen, 
kept 30,000 Turks at bay for six hours, 
until relieved by Napoleon, is only five 
hours. The more interesting route will be 
to make a detour to the right, passing Mount 
Gilboa, once crowned with a fortress, but 
now by the village of Wezar. On a pro¬ 
jecting spur of Mount Gilboa stood ancient 
Jezree/, the capital of Ahab and the wicked 
Jezebel, and the scene, first, of their cru¬ 
elty, and then of their retribution. A few 
miles farther we come to Solem, or ancient 
Shunem^ passing Hermon, or the 
of J/orcA,” near which Gideon attacked 
the Midianites. Travelers should, by all 
means, ascend the mountain, for the view 
obtained of the localities associated with 
our Bible history amply repays the diffi¬ 
culties of the ascent. It was in Shunem 
that Elijah restored the Shunamite’s child 
to life, as related in 2 Kings iv., 8-37. 
Riding round the base of Little Hermon, in 
40 minutes we reach Aotn, where Jesus 
restored to life the widow’s son; and in an¬ 
other half hour we reach Endor^ where, in 
one of the numerous caverns hewn in the 
cliffs above the houses. King Saul’s inter¬ 
view with the witch took place. This 
route will occupy four hours longer than 
the other; this is about nine hours to Naz¬ 
areth. 

Nazareth^ the scene of the Annunciation, 
and the home of the Savior during his boy¬ 
hood years, contains a population of 3000 
inhabitants, 2500 of whom are Christians. 
The village is beautifully situated on an 
elevation on the western side of one of the 
loveliest valleys in Syria, surrounded by 
beautiful fields, gardens, and orchards. 
The Latin convent, a large square building 
inclosed by a wall, contains the Church of 
the Annunciation, and the bouse of Joseph 
and Mary. The interior of the church is 
hung with rich damask silk, and adorned 
with tasteless finery. Underneath the 
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church are shown the kitchen, parlor, and 
bedroom of the Vir^n. In front of the al¬ 
tar are two granite pillars, standing about 
three feet apart; they are pointed out as 
occupying the precise spots on which the 
angel and Mary stood at the moment of the 
Annunciation. One of the columns seems 
to have been broken about a foot and a 
half above the floor; the upper part re¬ 
mains suspended firom the roof; a frag¬ 
ment of another column is placed immedi¬ 
ately below it, resembling it in appear¬ 
ance ; but the upper portion is granite, and 
the lower marble! The monks say they 
were once the same pillar, but the Mo¬ 
hammedans hacked it through with their 
swords in the vain attempt to pull down 
the roof, and that the upper part is miracu¬ 
lously suspended without support. You 
are now led to the workshop of Joseph, a 
small whitewashed chapel; over the altar 
is a representation of Joseph and Jesus at 
work. A little west of this is a small chap¬ 
el, which the monks represent as the syna¬ 
gogue in which Christ provoked the Jews; 
close by is another, purporting to contain 
the “ table*’ of Christ, on which he com¬ 
monly ate both before and after the Resur¬ 
rection. On the walls of this chapel are 
copies of a certificate from the pope attest¬ 
ing its authenticity, and granting seven 
years and forty weeks’ indulgence to Chris¬ 
tians who have made a pilgrimage to Naz¬ 
areth, and said a paler and ove, they being 
in a state of grace. On the eastern side of 
the village the Greeks have Church 
of the Annunciation, built over the Foun¬ 
tain of the Virgin. They say the event of 
the Annunciation took place while Mary 
was drawing water from this fountain. 

The inhabitants are mostly employed in 
rural pursuits. Travelers preferring to 
visit Tyre and Sidon, and proceeding along 
the coast, turn to the left here. The time 
to Beyrout by this route is about four 
days. 

The direct road from Nazareth to 7V6e- 
r\a» occupies about five hours. By this 
route you pass over the battle-fleld of Hat- 
tin, where the Sultan Saladin gave the final 
blow to^ the Crusaders in the Holy Land, 
completely exterminating their army, and 
taking the King of Jerusalem and the 
Grand Master of the Templars prisoners, 
slaying with his own hand, as he had 
sworn to do, Ra^mald of Chatillon, who 
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treacherously broke the truce between the 
Arabs and Christians by plundering a car¬ 
avan from Damascus, and refusing to give 
up the merchants at the request of the sal¬ 
tan. By this route you pass also throogh 
Cana of Galilee, where Christ performed 
the miracle of turning the water into wine. 
In a small church the urns are still shown 
by the Greek monks which contained the 
water. Our route to Tiberias is aid Moant 
Tabor. This occupies two hours’ longer 
time, including the time to make the as¬ 
cent of the mountain (nearly an hour). 
Y’ou should by no means fiiil to make the 
ascent. 

Mount Tabor lies about seven miles east 
of Nazareth. It was for a long time con¬ 
sidered the scene of the Transfignratkm; 
but recent travelers have shorn it of that 
crowning glory. The proof is this, at that 
time its summit was covered with honses, 
and we still s^ the ruins of the town and 
fortress defended and repaired by Josephus. 
The view from the top is most magnificent 
Looking toward the south, you have in full 
view the high mountains of Gilboa, fatal 
to Saul and his sons. On the east you per¬ 
ceive Lakg Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, dis¬ 
tant about four hours. On the north yon 
discover the Mount of the Beatitudes and 
the city of Saphet standing on a very 
eminent and conspicuous mountain; and 
to the southwest you discern at a distance 
the Mediterranean, and all around yon hare 
the spacio\m and beautiful plain of Esdrae- 
lon and Galilee. There is a convent now 
in course of erection on top of the mount 
[ Entering the town of Tiberias^ we pass 
the warm baths of Ibrahim Pacha, he hav¬ 
ing erected a building over them. They 
are considered very efficacious in all rheu¬ 
matic complaints. The present town con¬ 
tains 2500 inhabitants, many of whom are 
Jews, who expect their Messiah to arrive 
here and establish his throne at Safed. R 
was built by Herod Antipas, and named 
after his patron, the Emperor Tiberias. R 
is at present a miserable and filthy town. 
There is a small convent built on the site 
of Peter’s house, and where it is supposed 
the miraculous draught of fishes was made; 
it is occupied by a single monk. If you 
do not camp out, you will, of coarse, stop 
there; the view of the lake and the sur¬ 
rounding country from the top of the house 
is very fine. Pay the monk a visit, by all 
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means; he is rather intelligent, and a jol¬ 
ly good fellow.” 

The Lake of Tiberias^ or Sea of Galilee, 
is 14 miles in length and 7 in breadth at 
the widest part. Of the numerous villages 
that formerly clustered around, its shores, 
few now remain, if we except the ruins of 
ancient Tiberias, which extend along the 
shore as far as the warm baths. ** Ship¬ 
less and boatless as this lake now is, we 
learn from Josephus that during the ob¬ 
stinate and sanguinary wars between the 
Romans and the Jews, considerable fleets 
of war-ships floated upon its waters, and 
veiy sanguinary battles took place there. 
One engagement especially, mentioned by 
Josephus, when the Jews had revolted un¬ 
der Agrippa, was most sanguinary, Titus 
and Trajan being present, as well as Ves¬ 
pasian, who commanded the Roman forces. 
The terrible defeat by the Romans under 
Titus of the revolted Jews , of Tarichma 
had caused vast multitudes of the fugitives 
to seek safety in the shipping on Lake Tibe¬ 
rias ; but the indefatigable Romans speed¬ 
ily built and equipped numerous vessels 
s^l larger than those of the Jews, and the 
latter were totally defeated; andj accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, both the lake and the 
shores were covered with blood and man¬ 
gled bodies to such an extent that the very 
air was infected. It is added that in this 
battle on Lake Tiberias, and the previous 
engagement of Tarichiea, upward of 6000 
perished; and, as if this horrible amount 
of carnage was insufficient, 1200 were sub¬ 
sequently massacred in cold blood in the 
amphitheatre of Tiberias, and a consider¬ 
able number were presented to Agrippa as 
slaves.” 

After Jesns was expelled firom Nazareth 
be dwelt upon the shores of the Sea of Gal¬ 
ilee, consequently every spot npon which 
you tread is holy ground. Here three of 
the most eventful years of his existence 
^ere passed. In no other place did he 
perform so many miracles. Along these 
shores vast multitudes followed him; here 
his disciples first heard his words, and gazed 
^th wonder at his miracles; now every 
thing is bleak, barren, and deserted. 

A short distance along the shore, in a 
northerly direction, we arrive at the site 
of Capernaum^ hardly a trace of which re¬ 
mains. The few that are visible are near 
Ain eLTin^ “The Fountain of the Fig.” 
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A little fhrther we arrive at Mejdel, the 
ancient Magdala—but what wretchedness! 
Notwithstanding the great fertility of the 
soil, what a change! In the time of our 
Savior this shore was the most densely 
populated portion of Palestine. Tiberias, 
Capemauo, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Gamala, 
Hippos, Tarichma, Scythopolis, and other 
cities, were all densely inhabited. 

From TUferioi Ui Bamds there afe two 
routes: one by Safed and Kadesh-Naphta- 
li, occupying three days; the other direct, 
occupying two days, by the Mill of Mel- 
lahah and Dan of the Scriptures. The 
“Mill” is noticed in our description of 
Syria. 

The time from Ain el-T-in to Safed is 
about three hours. Safed is situated on 
the summit of a high mountain. It is 
identified with the “city set upon a hill 
which can not be hid” of St. Matthew, and 
the mountain is one of those on which the 
Transfiguration is said to have taken place. 
The number of inhabitants b about 4000, 
one third of whom are Jews. The c.*istle 
which stands on the northern crest of the 
mountain was built by the Crusaders, and 
garrisoned by the Knight Templars. In 
the sixteenth century Safed was celebra¬ 
ted for its schools of Hebrew literature. 

From Safed to Kedes^ or Kedesh-Naphta- 
li, the time is brom four to five hours. Kedety 
formerly one of the “cities of refuge” of 
the Israelites, b now rendered interesting 
by its ruins. These principally consist of 
two buildings, both appearing to be of Ro¬ 
man architecture. The first is about 25 
feet square, and consbts of two chambers, 
which cross each other at right angles. 
The second, which stands about 100 yards 
distant, is much larger, and is also square. 
The central doorway still remains perfect, 
and b richly ornamented with sculpture. 
There are no columns standing, but sever¬ 
al capitals may be seen of Corinthbn order. 
Near by b a fountain surrounded, by sar¬ 
cophagi, several of which are double, and 
very carious. The ornaments are almost 
entirely defaced, and they ore now used as 
water-troughs. The remainder of the way 
to BaniM, which occupies about six hours, 
has little of interest until we reach Tdl eL 
Kddjfy the Dan of the Scriptures. Here b 
the Fountain of the Jordan, whose waters 
burst forth with great force, forming a 
small lake, and then flowing with a rapid 
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cnirent to the south. This is the largest 
fountain in Syria, and the surroundings 
are both picturesque and lovely. 

Bdnids^ or Cauarta Philippi^ is a misera¬ 
ble village of about fifty houses, rendered 
interesting by its castle, one of the finest 
ruins in Syria. It stands about 1000 feet 
above the town, and is accessible only from 
the eastern side by a narrow zigzag path. 
The time from Banias is about one hour. 
The antiquity of this castle mounts to the 
time of the Herods, judging from its ma¬ 
sonry and beveled stones. It was first tak¬ 
en by the Crusaders in 1130, but finally 
returned to the hands of the Saracens, in 
whose power it remained until abandoned 
in the 17th century. At Banias is also the 
upper source of the Jordan. The waters 
rise in a cavern formerly dedicated to Pan, 
and called Pamum^ where Herod built a 
beautiful temple in honor of Caesar Au¬ 
gustus. This spring does not compare in 
beauty with the one at Tell el-Kady. | 

From BaniM to Damoicut^ 12 hours, or 
two days, resting at Kefr Hauwar^ which 
is about midway. Neither this village nor 
the route contain any thing of interest to 
the traveler. 

Damascus^ the oldest city in the world, 
was founded by Uz, grandson of Noah. It 
contains 160,000 inhabitants, five sixths 
of whom are Mohammedans; the balance 
Christians and Jews. It contains but one 
hotel —Loctmda MeUuk; fare $2 50 per 
day; service ezfro, and poor enough. All 
the necessaries of life are as dear as in 
London or Paris. The bazars of Damas¬ 
cus, -with the exception of the amber and 
shoe bazar of Constantinople, are far ahead 
of those in that city or Cairo. 

The city of Damascus dates back over 
4000 years: 1400 years it was independ¬ 
ent. The Babylonian and Persian sover¬ 
eigns governed it for over four centuries. 
It was then conquered by the Greeks, who 
governed it for two and a half centuries. 
The Romans occupied it for seven centu¬ 
ries, the Saracens for four and a half, and 
now under the Turks. The great boast 
of its inhabitants is that the standard of 
the Cross never yet has floated over its bat¬ 
tlements. Colonel Chesncy, a graphic En- ' 
glish writer, says, “ It is celebrated for its 
numerous coffee-houses, and shops of con¬ 
fectioners and bakers, besides its abundant 
supplies of meat, rice, vegetables, and 
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fruits for the ordinary wants of the inhab¬ 
itants.*’ 

There are about 400 public cook-shops, 
in which ready-made dishes are prepared 
for sale. The city is still remarkable for 
its silk manufactories, and for its jewelers, 
silver-smiths, white and copper smiths; 
also for its carpenters, trunk and tent mak¬ 
ers; but perhaps the various articles of 
leather are the most prominent manufac¬ 
tures. These are boots, shoes, slippers, 
saddles covered with velvet, and bridles 
highly ornamented with cowrie-shells, be¬ 
sides the trappings of camels, and common 
equipments of a caravan, such as tents, 
strong net-bogs, water-skins, etc. Indeed, 
nowhere else in the East can caravan prep¬ 
arations be made with the same advanta^ 
and speed. 

There are in the city eight synagognes, 
one Latin and three Franciscan convents, 
in addition to four churches, and some oth¬ 
ers now converted into mosques. Of the 
latter there are about 200, the finest of 
which was once a cathedr^ dedicated to 
St. John of Damascus. It occupies the 
site of a Corinthian temple, some of whose 
columns still remain. With the exception 
of this, and a mosque at the northeastern 
end of the city, which contains some re¬ 
mains of a temple to Serapis, all the stme- 
tures are modern or Turkish. The dty, 
like Cairo, is divided into quarters to 
Christian, Jew, and Turk. The gates con¬ 
necting them are closed at sunset, and it b 
difiScult to obtain admission after that tune, 
and then only when provided with a lu- 
tem. 

The exterior of the houses of Damasens 
has a mean appearance, but the interior U 
generally very handsome. Nearly every 
house has a beautiful garden, togrant 
with orange-fiowers and rose-buds, a spark¬ 
ling fountain fed by the waters of Abam 
or Pharpar, The ceilings are arabcsqne, 
walls mosaic, and floors marble. The 
roofs are terraced, but those in the sob- 
urbs are generally coveted with small cu¬ 
polas. Altogether, it is considered the 
most Oriental city of the world. “T^ 
spirit of the Arabian Nights is prevalent in 
' all its streets; their fantastic tales arc re¬ 
peated to rapt audiences in the coffee¬ 
houses, and hourly exemplified in the 
streets.” “Though old as history itself, 
thou art fresh as the breath of springi 
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Uooming as thine own rose-bud, and fra¬ 
grant as thine own orange-flower, O Da¬ 
mascus, pearl of the East! ’ ’ The “ sights” 
of Damascus are few. The principal are 
the great mosque, with its three minarets, 
to which access may be obtained by apply¬ 
ing to the American consul. This build¬ 
ing occupies the site of an ancient temple, 
which was surronnded by beautiful colon¬ 
nades, some of which may be seen in the 
court of the mosque, while others are sur¬ 
ronnded by modem buildings, and may be 
seen from the shoemakers’ and jewelers’ 
bazars. The time when this temple was 
transformed into a Christian church is not 
known. When taken by the Saracens, the 
edifice was equally divided between Mos¬ 
lems and Christians; but in 705, under 
Khalif Walid, the fonner took complete 
possession. The present mosque consists 
of a large rectangular court, on the south¬ 
ern side of which is the mosque itself. 
This is divided into three naves, supported 
by Corinthian columns. The pavement is 
of marble, covered with mats and carpets; 
the walls are also of marble, but in some 
places the ancient mosaic still remains, 
representing palm-trees and palaces. Near 
the transept rises a pretty cupola, in carved 
wood, built over a cave which is said to 
contain the head of John the Baptist in a 
gold casket. Behind an iron grating in 
the wall the ankles of Mohammed are also 
pointed ouh The three minarets of the 
mosque are called the Mddinei el~Arus^ 
‘*the Minaret of the Bride;” the Mddinei 
Ita, **the Minaret of Jesusand the J/o- 
dtnef eLGhurbtyeh^ the Western Minaret.” 
The view to be obtained from them is most 
beautiful. The length of the entire build¬ 
ing is 500 feet, and the width 800. The 
Cattie^ which is 800 feet long by 600 wide, is 
snrrounded by a moat, and looks very for¬ 
midable from the outside, but within is a 
complete wreck. There, in the “street 
called Strait,” we have the house of An¬ 
anias, where Paul lodged; also the scene 
where Paul was let down from the wall in 
a basket. This last is near the Christian 
cemetery. On the opposite side of the 
town is the traditional scene of Paul’s con¬ 
version. One of the most sublime views 
is Damascus from the heights of Salihneh. 
Here, it is said, Mohammed, when a cam¬ 
el-driver, first came in sight of Damascus, 
and refused to enter, saying, “Man can 
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have but one paradise, and my paradise is 
fixed above.” The famous Abd cl Kader 
resides in Damascus, so well known from 
bis wars in Algeria, and also from his kind 
rescue of so many Christians daring the 
massacre of 1860. 

From Damascut to Baalbec^ distance 15 
hours, or two days, resting the first night 
at ZeMany, which is a little over half way. 

Four hours after leaving Damascus we 
pass the Fountain of Fijeh, which is one of 
the finest in Syria, and the principal source 
of the River ^rada. In about five hours 
we pass the village of Suk Wady Barada, 
the ancient A bila, where Lysanias was mur¬ 
dered through the instrumentality of Cleo¬ 
patra. 

The village of Zthdany contains 3500 in¬ 
habitants, and is beautifully situated in the 
Yale of Barada, surround^ by groves of 
olive, almond, and walnut trees, with the 
mountains of anti-Lebanon rising in ita 
rear to the height of 7000 feeL Situated 
1000 feet above Zebdany is the picturesque 
village of Bludan^ the summer residence of 
the aristocracy of this section ofthe country. 

Baalhec, — Owing to the discovery of 
Jewish architecture amid the Doric, Tus¬ 
can, and Corinthian ruins of Baalbec, it is 
by many considered the house of the for¬ 
est of Lebanon which Solomon built for 
his Egyptian wife; and as his successors 
were altogether idolatrous, it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that this favorite dwell¬ 
ing was consecrated to the worship of Baal, 
or the Sun; Baalbec of the Syrians mean¬ 
ing the same as Heliopolis of the Greeks, 
viz., City of the Sun. Although we do 
not know the origin of these mighty ruins, 
we do know the city passed successively 
beneath the rule of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, and was plundered by the 
Arabs in A.D. 689; sufifered under various 
assailants during the Crusades, and was 
sacked and dismantled by the Tartars un¬ 
der Tamerlane. 

“ Where Lebanon in glory rears 
Her cedars to the sky, 

Baalbec, amid the sand, appears 
To catch the curious eye. 

And 'mid her giant walks of old 
The wild goat seeks a quiet fold. 

“ No pen has traced thy ancient state. 

No poet sung thy pride. 

But yet we know that thou wort great 
O’er all the world beside; 

Thy lofty columns proudly stand. 

Lone relics of a giant’s bimd. 
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But say, who built thee np^ thou queen r 
Did Solomon the Great ? 
l)id Shelm 8 lovely mietress lean 
On yonder parapet, 

And listen to the tinkling sound 
Of Judah's daughters dancing round f 

“ The Saracenic prophets taught, 

Amid their cavemed halls, 

Tliat devils and the genii wrought 
Thy everlasting walls; 

That Solomon designed the plan. 

And they built up what he began. 

Bethoron and the cities vast. 

That towered in Palestine, 

Have crumbled into dust at last, 

But still thy glories shine. 

Six pillars rear their capitals 
An hundred feet above tliy walls, 

And fresh as from the sculptor’s hand, 

The carving now appears; 

The leaves of the acanthus stands 
The test of countless years; 

In grand Corinthian order they 
First catch the morning's purple ray. 

“Three eras speak thy mined piles, 

The first in doubt concealed; 

The second, when, amid thy files. 

The Uoroan clarion pealed; 

The third, when Saracenic powers 
Raised high the caliph's massy towers. 

But, ah! thy walls, thy giant walls. 

Who laid them in the sand f 
Belief turns pole, and fancy falls 
Before a work so grand; 

And well might heathen seers declare 
That fallen angels labored there. 

“ No, not in Egypt's mined land. 

Nor 'mid the Grecian isles. 

Tower monuments so vast, so grand. 

As Baalbec’s early piles; 

Baalbec, thou city of the Bnn, 

Why art thou silent,mighty one? 

“ The traveler roams amid thy rocks, 

And scaiehes after light; 

8o searched the Romans and the Turks, 

But all was hid in night; 

PlicBoicians reared thy pillars tall, 

But did the genii build thy wall ?*' 

Mr. Prime says, “ If all the ruins of an¬ 
cient Romo that are in and around the 
modern city were gathered together in one 
group, they would not equal in extent the 
ruins of Baalbec;” and notwithatanding 
the space covered with these ruins is only 
900 feet long by 500 feet wide, Mr. Prime 
is not far astray. The magnificence and 
magnitude of the columns, and the Cy¬ 
clopean masonry, has for centuries been the 
wonder of the world, and no description 
that we can possibly give will approach 
the reality. The temples of Baalbro stood 
upon an artificial platform, raised above 
the plain 80 feet, having immense vaults 
underneath. The style of this foundation 
b very similar to that of the foundation of 
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Solomon s Temple at Jerusalem, the stones 
being beveled, but of a much larger size. 
Three of the stones in this foundation wall 
are each C3 feet long, by 15 wide and 13 
deep, raised to a height of 20 feet. Out¬ 
side of this platform, on the southwest cor¬ 
ner, there is a wall where many of the 
stones measure 30 feet long, by 15 wide and 
13 deep. On the platform stc^ three tem¬ 
ples, the Temple of the Sun, the Temple of 
Jupiter, and the Circular Temple. The 
Temple of the Sun, or Great Temple, was 
290 feet long by 160 broad, surrounded by 
Corinthian columns 75 feet high, and 7 feet 
8 inches in diameter at the base. The 
stones of the entablature, which reached 
from column to column, were 15 feet high 
by 15 long, making the total height at the 
top of the entablature 90 feet. The stones 
forming the entablature were fastened to¬ 
gether by wroughtriron clamps inserted in 
,the ends, one foot thick. Six only of these 
immense columns now remain standing. 

The Temple of Jupiter stands on a plat¬ 
form of its own, some 10 feet lower than 
that of the Great Temple, and is the most 
perfect ruin in Syria. Its dimensions on 
the outside are 230 feet by 120 feet Our 
space will not permit us to give a detailed 
description of this most magnificent of tem¬ 
ples ; you must visit, explore, and study 
for yourself. ‘ ‘ Even with arch destroyed, 
column overthrown, pilaster broken, and 
capital defaced, so vast at once and so ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful in design and sculpture 
ore the ruins which here surround the 
traveler, that wo scarcely wonder at the 
fond superstition which leads the nations 
to aver, and stoutly to maintain, that mass¬ 
es so mighty were never transported and 
upreared by human hands, but that the 
once magnificent but now ruined Baallwc 
was built by the Genii, reluctantly, yet ir¬ 
resistibly coerced to their Titanic labors by 
the might}' power of the seal of the wise 
son of David.” About three fourths of a 
mile west of the ruins is the quarry wbenee 
the larger stones in the wall were token. 
One still remains here, hewn all round and 
underneath, with the exception of about 
one foot, which still retains it in its native 
bed. Its dimensions are 69 feet long, by 
17 wide and 14 deep. The present village 
of Baalbec is a miserable place, containing 
about 500 inhabitants. 

From Baalbec to Beyrouth time 16 hoars, 
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or two days, stopping at the village of Zah- 
leb; eight ^urs from the ruins, riding the 
whole time over a beantifhl and fertile 
plain admirably adapted to the growth of 
cotton. 

Zakh contains a population of 10,000 
souls, mo^y Christian. It is beautifully 
situated in a deep glen, surrounded by tall 
poplars. The hill^ on either side are cov¬ 
ered with vineyards. After making the 
ascent of Lebanon, the scene is the finest 
in Syria. 

From Baalhec to the Cedars requires 
about two days longer. 

Beyrout contains about 60,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. It is finely situated on a project¬ 
ing headland of the Mediterranean. The 
houses are crowded together, and the streets 
are very narrow; it is, however, consider¬ 
ed one of the healthiest towns in Syria. 
In the suburbs are many commodious 
houses, surrounded by groves of prickly- 
pear, mulberry, flower, and fruit-trees. 
To the west and southwest of the city are 
red sand-hills, rising over 300 feet in 
height. The hotels are BeUe Vw in the 
town, and BeUe Vue outside the town. The 
latter is preferable, if yon intend making 
any stay. The landlord is an honest and 
obliging man. 

Although the Berytua ot the Greeks and 
Romans was much celebrated for its learn¬ 
ing, its modem importance is of recent 
growth. The remains of antiquity are 
very fine. They consist of a few pillars, 
the rains of a moat, and some traces of 
baths. There are no public buildings of 
any consequence. The town derives its 
chief importance from the cultivation of 
file mulberry-tree in the neighborhood. 
There are no wheeled vehicles in Beyrout, 
there being no streets fit for one to run, 
neither is there a road in the country near 
it, if we except the fine macadamized road 
recently built to Damascus by a French 
company, which must become of immense 
benefit to the trade and travel of Beyrout. 
Agrippa the Elder adorned Beyrout with 
b^utirul buildings. It was destroyed by 
an earthquake about the middle of the 
sixth century. In 1110 it was captured 
by the Crusaders under Baldwin I., and 
remained in their possession, with a short 
exception, until 1291, when it was taken 
by the Turks. It was bombarded by an 
English fleet in 1840 for the purpose of 
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driving out the troops of Ibraham Pacha, 
who had overrun all Syria, and even threat¬ 
ened the sultan on his throne. 

Should the traveler find it impossible to 
land at JaflTa, coming ftrom Egypt, or should 
he land first at Beyrout, and wish to make 
the double tour of Syria and Palestine, that 
is, going up the shore via Sidon, Tyre, Acre, 
Mount Carmel, Caesarea, and JafiTa, and re¬ 
turning to Be}Tont, as described in the pre¬ 
vious pages, he ought to be able to make a 
somewhat better l^gain with the drago¬ 
man per day than if only for the single 
tour. This trip will extend the time about 
eight days, or about forty days in all. 
Early in the season, say sooner than May, 
very nervous lady travelers should not un¬ 
dertake this journey, as there are numer¬ 
ous rivers to ford, some of which are rather 
difiicult, especially when enlarged by re¬ 
cent rains. 

It is generally near noon before the en¬ 
tire train is en route^ and in five hours and 
a half we arrive at Nah ed-Damour^ the an¬ 
cient TamyraSy where we encamp for the 
night. This river was formerly crossed 
by a bridge, the ruins of which are still 
seen; now it is necessary to ford the 
stream. The second day brings us to Si- 
douy after having passed in one hour and 
a half the Khan Nebi Jounes, or the khan 
of the prophet Jonah, where tradition fixes 
the spot where Jonah was vomited out of 
the whale’s belly. Sidon is most pictur¬ 
esquely situated, contains a fine fortress, 
and 5000 inhabitants, 8000 of whom are 
Arabs. It was one of the most ancient 
cities of the Phoenicians, but from the time 
of the Christian era it has been little wor¬ 
thy of note. The citadel was buUt. by 
Louis IX. in 1253. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury it was the port of Damascus, and en¬ 
grossed the commerce of Europe with Syr¬ 
ia, but it is now almost without a vessel. 
The present town consists of a few narrow 
and ^rty streets, and presents nothing of 
interest to the traveler. In 1855 a remark¬ 
able sarcophagus was discovered, about a 
mile firom the city, bearing a Phoenician 
inscription. It is now in the museum of 
the Louvre, at Paris. The distance from 
Sidon to Tyre is about eight hours’ actual 
traveling—a very long day. 

Tyre is probably one of the most ancient 
cities of the world, having been founded 
2700 years before the Christian era. It 
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contains a population of 4000 inhabitants, 
half Christians and half Mohammedans. 
The only ruins of importance are those of 
an ancient cathedral, the eastern and west¬ 
ern ends of which are standing. This is 
probably the church where Frederick Bar- 
barossa and Origen were buried, and where 
William, archbishop of Tyre, and historian 
of the Crusades, presided during ten years. 
Tj're was in ancient times one of the most 
important cities, both in the knowledge of 
navigation and of the arts. The friend¬ 
ship of its King Hiram and Solomon is well 
known to the readers of sacred history. 
The city was besieged by Alexander the 
Great. Palatyrus^ the portion on the main 
land, was soon taken, but the island resist¬ 
ed for 7 months, until a mote was formed 
connecting it with the shore, when it was 
successfully stormed. It was taken by the 
Crusaders in 1124, and remained in their 
hands until the taking of Acre by the Mos¬ 
lems, more than a century later. One 
hour and a half east from T^ is the tomb 
of Hirara, an immense sarcophagns of lime¬ 
stone 12 feet long, resting on a pedestal 10 
feet high. From Tyre to Has tn-Nakourah 
the distance is six hours, or one day’s 
travel. A small dHUmr should be made on 
leaving Tyre to visit Solomon’s Wells, and 
the ancient aqueduct for convening water 
to the city. 

Six hours from Ras en-Kakourah and we 
arrive at Acre or Akka {St. Jean d’Acrs). 
Take the inland road from Nakonrah—it is 
far preferable to the shore road; in truth, 
it is beautiful—lovely lanes lined with high 
cactus-trees. The population of Acre is 
about 6000, 700 of whom are Christians. 
During the time of the Phoenicians it took 
the name of Ptolemais, and under this name 
is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The fortidcations of Acre are grand, and 
exceedingly perfect; they are also highly 
interesting in a historical point of view, 
illustrating some of the most sanguinary 
scenes in modem and mediieval warfare. 
It was here the Knights of St. John made 
their great defense before the hordes of in¬ 
fidels under the Sultan I bn Kalaoun, who 
carried the works after a siege of thirty- 
three days. The Christian citizens and i 
soldiers, to the number of 60,000, were then 
either pat to the sword or sold into slav¬ 
ery. Bonaparte besieged Acre in 1799, 
and would have carried it but for the ar- 
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rival of Sir Sidney Smith. There is a 
beautiful mosque in the town, which has 
been finely repaired lately. A soldier will 
show yon over and round the foitificatioiis. 
Ten miles over a lovely beach and we ar¬ 
rive at Kcdfa^ situated at the base of Mount 
Carmel, or in eight hours (one day) one can 
arrive at Nazareth, on the dtr^ road to 
Jerusalem. 

The ten miles to Kaifa and the exenr* 
sion to Mount Carmel will occupy the 
whole day. You may either encamp at 
Kaifa, and ride up to the convent on Mount 
Carmel, returning to the camping-ground 
in the evening, or remain all night in the 
convent. The promontory of Mount Car¬ 
mel, which is 1850 feet high, projects along 
distance into the sea, and is rich in ver¬ 
dure. The convent is situated in one of 
the finest positions imaginable. It is tpt- 
cially noticed for being the scene of some 
of the miracles of Ellas, and Uie monks 
date the foundation of their order fiom his 
time. The sons of the prophet retained 
possession of his grotto until the birth of 
Christianity, when they acknowledged tbs 
Messiah. Profane writers prove the ex¬ 
istence of this sanctuary, and it was visit¬ 
ed both by Pythagoras and Tadtus. The 
church of the convent is built over the 
grotto. Notice in the church the roonu* 
ment erected over the remains of Edmond 
Henri Etienne, Prince de Craon and of the 
Holy Empire. He died in Paris, but re¬ 
quested that his son should bring his re- 
noains here for interment, which filial dof;^ 
was performed in 1864. 

Jenin may be reached from Mount 
mel in about ten hours’ travel. 

The distance from Carmel to Jaffs h 
about three days, encamping the first night 
at TanturOf a distance of six hours. Id 
three hours you pass Askkt. This fortress 
which was very strong, was the last point 
occupied by the Crusaders. It held out 
some fifteen days longer than Acre. 

Tantura is the ancient Dora, founded 
the Phoenicians. There are few of the ru¬ 
ins to be seen. 

Three hours from Tantura we psss the 
ruins of Caesarea, the walls of which were 
partly rebuilt by St. Louis. This city play¬ 
ed a most important part daring t^ ^ 
of the Crusaders, as well as in the time 
of the Apostles. It was here that Paul 
was brought a prisoner; hero he baptiied 
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the Centnrian Cornelias; from here he em¬ 
barked for Rome. The city was built by 
Herod the Great, and named in honor of 
Aagastus Csesar. It was captured by Bald¬ 
win I. in 1102, retaken by ^ladin in 1187, 
retaken by the Crusaders in 1190, again by 
the Mussulmans in 1219, and then by St. 
Louis in 1251. 

Three hours and a half ft’om Caesarea we 
arrive at McatkkaUd. The territory be¬ 
tween Tantura and this place is under the 
control of Bedouins, and considered very 
unsafe. Six hours and a half more and 
we arrive at Jaffa. Near the River Nahr 
eLTalek, which we ford, is the plain where 
Richard Coeur de Lion, at the head of 
100,000 Christian warriors, gained a com¬ 
plete victory over 300,000 infidels. (For 
Jaffa, see Index.) 

Many travelers land at Beyrout, and 
Uke the dfligence to Damascus. Visiting 
Baalbec, going or returning, the expense 
for the whole trip would be 1^ francs, viz., 
31 francs for coupd of the diligence to Da¬ 
mascus if you stop at Stoura, where, to 
take horses for Baalbec, you must pay the 
whole distance; then, on returning from 
Baalbec, the same to Damascus—in all, 62 
francs, or 93 francs both ways. The pro¬ 
prietor of the small hotel at Stoura will 
fumbh yon with a horse, and guide, and 
food for the excursion for 75 francs, if alone, 
but with a party of three or more persons 
the price is about 55 Arancs. You can take 
the diligence in the morning from Beyrout, 
and on its arrival at Stoura take horse for 
Baalbec the same day. Examine the ru¬ 
ins next morning, returning to Stoura that 
night, or spend the whole day at Baalbec, 
returning next morning in time for the 
diligence. Be particular and have your 
seat engaged for the day in advance. 

There are three lines of steamers run¬ 
ning from Beyrout to Constantinople— 
French, Rnssian, and the Austrian Lloyds. 
The Austrian Lloyds is the most direct 
(price to Constantinople, 291 francs; if a 
party of three, 20 per cent, discount from 
that). This line touches oi|ly at Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Smyrna, making the trip in 
seven days; whereas the Messageries Im- 
P^riales take ten days, going round the 
coast, stopping at Tripoli, Latakia, Alex- 
andretta, Mersina, and Smyrna. Most per¬ 
sons prefer the Austrian Lloyds line from 
Be3rTout to Smyrna, and at present three 
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quarters of the travel leave the French 
line, the agent at Beyrout being one of the 
most impolite and disagreeable persons it 
has been our bad fortune to meet with. 
The officers of the Messageries Impdriales 
line are universally noted for their civility 
and attention to travelers; he is, however, 
a grand exception. 

Tr^xdi, a Phoenician colony, had in an¬ 
cient times an extensive commerce, and 
was divided into three separate quarters 
belonging to Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. 
During the time of the Crusaders it was 
taken by Baldwin 11., but returned to the 
Moslems in 1289. A castle was built on 
the Mount of the Pilgrims by Raymond, 
count of Toulouse, the ruii i of which may 
still be seen. The ancient fortifications, 
erected by the Crusaders, merit some at¬ 
tention, several towers still remaining. 

Jjotakia id one of the most thriving and 
important places in Syria, and was known 
in ancient times as Laodicea. It is divided 
into two towns, separated from each other 
by extensive gardens. In the upper town 
is a triumphal arch, supposed by some to 
have been erected in honor of Julius Caesar, 
and by others of Germanicus. It is in a 
state of good preservation, and some of the 
ornaments arc very curious. The far- 
famed tobacco of Latakia forms its staple 
trade, and is sent to all parts of the world. 
Its general commerce, however, has great¬ 
ly declined since the rise of Beyrout. 

Alexandretta, the next city touched by 
the steamers, owes its name to Alexander 
the Great, but is not distinguished by any 
important events either in ancient or mod¬ 
ern times. It is far from salubrious, and 
most Europeans who are obliged to remain 
here make Ballan their place of residence, 
a charming little villi^e about two hours 
distant. 

Mersina, or Mersa, is a small port of lit¬ 
tle importance, and of no interest to the 
traveler. 

Taking the Austrian Lloyds steamers, 
the time from Beyrout to is about 

eleven hours. This island is about 140 
miles in length, and possesses great nat¬ 
ural fertility. The population is about 
130,000. Cyprus was first peopled by the 
Phoenicians, and afterward colonized by 
the Greeks, who erected at Paphos the fa^ 
mous shrine to the Goddess of Love. It 
successively belonged to Persia, Egypt, 
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the Byzantine Empire, and the Saracens; 
was taken by Richard Coear de Lion, who 
gave it to the Lusignan family, in whose 
power it remained until 1570, when it was 
recovered by the Saracens. The wines 
of Cyprus are well known, and form the 
principal article of commerce. You have 
plenty of time to visit the principal town 
where the steamer stops, Jjamicd, which 
contains 6000 inhabitants. This is about 
ten minutes’ walk from the landing-place. 
The Greek church contains a tomb shown 
as that of Lazarus (?). The Latin convent 
and church in the town contain some very 
fair pictures, and are well worth a visit. 
It is said that Othello had a palace oppo¬ 
site the convent (?). The fare for a boat 
to go on shore and return is five francs. 

BVom Cyprus to Rhodes is thirty hours. 
This island embraces an area of460 square 
miles, and is attractive to the traveler both 
for its delightful climate and the mins of 
the classic and medinval periods in which 
it abounds. It received its name from the 
quantity of roses growing on the island, 
and which may be seen stamped on ancient 
medals. In 1309 Rhodes became the prop¬ 
erty of the Knights of the Order of St. John, 
under whose dominion it remained, not¬ 
withstanding numerous attempts made by 
the Saracens to gain possession, until 1523, 
when it was surrendered to Solyman the 
Magnificent, after a siege of five months. 
The port and town of Rhodes is situated 
at the northern extremity of the island. 
The different palaces of the Crusaders are 
well worth seeing. The “Street of the 
Knights,’’ or the Rite des CkevaUers^ has on 
many of its houses the armorial bearings 
of the knights sculptured on shields over 
the doors. At the upper end stand the 
ruins of the Church of St. John, the tower 
of which alone remained standing after the 
explosion of the powder magazine in 1856. 
The place in the harbor in which the Co¬ 
lossus of Rhodes stood is pointed out. 

From Rhodes to Smyrna the time is 28 
hours. In one hour you pass the island 
of Symi, noted for the expertness of its 
male and female divers, and for coral and 
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sponge. We now pass numerous islands, 
many of them famous in Grecian history, 
such as Cos, Samos, Scio, etc. 

The time from Smyrna to Constantino¬ 
ple b SO hours. Should the traveler m> 
tend returning from Constantinople via 
the Danube, he had better take a steamer 
to Syra, which connects with a line to 
Athens; then from Athens direct to Con¬ 
stantinople. Travelers who have vbited 
Italy on their way to the Holy Land often 
take thb route. 

Immediately on landing at Smyrna an 
arrangement should be made with the rail¬ 
road company to start an express train to 
vbit the ruins of Ephesus. There b hot 
one regular train which leaves Smyrna for 
Aidan (a large town of 80,000 inhabitants) 
daily, consequently you can not return by 
the train which leaves Aidan at the same 
hour the train leaves Smyrna, the Ephesus 
station being about half way; and the ac¬ 
commodation at the station for all night u 
very poor, and that only for four or five 
persons. The regular time is 2 hoars and 
30 minutes, but the express runs it in 1 
hour and 30 minutes. A special train costs 
just about $60, and $5 for each passenger 
in addition. Ephesus stood oonspicnooaly 
as one of the most remarkable cities of the 
world long before hbtory commenced. It 
was the cradle of Hellenic m^’thology, the 
metropolb of the Ionian confederacy. It 
was, next to Jerusalem, the holiest of 
Christian cities, and, next to Athens, the 
most memorable for its schools of art; but 
its ruins are scarcely visible, and these 
extended over a great space. With Um 
exception of the ranges of subterranean 
vaults, but little remains of the colossal 
structure of the temple. 

The steamers of the French line touch 
at Beyrout every two weeks, going and 
coming from Constantinople, as also do 
the steamers of the Austrian and Rnsaian 
lines. 

From Beyrout to Constantmopie occupies 
ten days, the steamers 8top|ung over¬ 
night at Tripoli, Latakia, Alexandretta, 
and Sm 3 rnia. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE. 

Smtbna. [TURKEY AND GREECE.] Dardanelles. 


Smyrna stands foremost among the cit¬ 
ies of Asia Minor. It contains a popula¬ 
tion of 180,000 inhabitants, and is the em- 
poriom of the Greek trade of the Levant. 
The streets are like those of all Turkish 
towns, narrow and dirty, and the houses 
mean and gloomy in external aspect, ex¬ 
cepting those situated in the Frank quar¬ 
ter. The commerce is chiefly in the hands 
of the English, French, Italian, and Dutch 
merchante. Smyrna is the chief seat and 
home of the Greek race in this portion of 
Asia. It is one of the seven cities that 
laid claim to being the birthplace of Ho¬ 
mer, and a temple was erected by its in¬ 
habitants, called Homereion, with a statue 
of the poet. A grotto is also shown where 
he is said to have written part of his Iliad. 
The origin of Smyrna is ascribed by many 
to Alexander the Great. It is the only 
dty addressed by the Apostle St. John 
which has retained its importance down to 
the present day. Christianity was early 
introduced here, and Polycarp, the first 
bishop of the city, suflered martyrdom in 
its midst in 166. Sm 3 rma was once the 
central d^pot of commerce in Asia Minor; 
the products of Persia and Armenia were 
brought here by caravans, and exchanged 
for European goods. Steam navigation 
has creat^ a change. The caravans now 
stop at Trebizond, coming from Persia and 
AiWnia, while the vessels that touch at 
djflbrent points along the coast of Asia 
Minor render the expedition of their arti¬ 
cles of commerce to Smyrna unnecessary. 
Figs are at present the principal product 
of Sm 3 rma, and their export is very large. 
The Ctfavan Bridge, or Pont des Caravanes, 
is generally visited by travelers; also the 
castle on Mount Pagus. The view from 
the latter is truly magnificent. 

From Smyrna to ComtanUnople^ fare $19. 
Steamers twice a week; French steamers 
every two weeks. Steamers sail directly 
to Marseilles or Messina, if you do not wish 
to visit Constantinople. 

The trip through the Archipelago is one 
of the most interesting during our entire 
route, passing, as we do, so many beautiful 
island, so much celebrated in ancient his¬ 
tory. so distinguished in ancient 


times for its liberty, learning, and valor, 
and in modem times for its defenses, con¬ 
ducted by the Knights of St.John of Jeru¬ 
salem. Pofmos, where St. John wrote the 
Revelations, having been banished here 
by the Emperor Domitian for preaching 
the GospeL Samos^ celebrated in heathen 
mythology, is the birthplace of Juno. It 
was the birthplace of Pythagoras, and for 
a long time the residence of Herodotus, 
who here composed the greater portion of 
his celebrated history. The natives were 
noted for their great bravery in the in¬ 
surrectionary wars of Genoa. Sdo, the 
** paradise of the Levant,** and, previous 
to the extermination of its inhabitants by 
the Turks, the richest and most prosper¬ 
ous island in the Archipelago. Mytikne^ 
the ancient Lesbos, which rivaled Athens 
in learning and the arts, the birthplace of 
the most celebrated of Greek poetesses, 
and where the ** burning Sappho loved and 
sung.** Tenedos^ where the Greeks con¬ 
cealed themselves when they pretended to 
abandon the siege of Troy. 

We now enter the DardoMUes^ stopping 
a short time at the town of Dardanelles. 
A few miles farther on we arrive at Abydos^ 
celebrated by Leander, and also by Byron 
in the following verses: 

in the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember!) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont! 

“If, when the wintry temped roaiM, 

Ho sped to Hero, nothing loth. 

And thus of old thy current pour'd. 

Fair Venus! how I pity both! 

“For me, d^^erate m^em wretch. 

Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 

And think I've done a feat to-day. 

“But since he crossed the rapid tide, 

According to the doubtful story. 

To woo—and—Lord knows what beside, 

And swam for love, as I for glory; 

“'Twere hard to say who frred the best; 

Sad mortals! thus the gods still plague yoii; 
He lost his labor, I my Jest; 

Fw he was drown'd, and Tve the ague." 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 
the capital of the Turkish empire, contains 
1,075,000 inhabitants, and is consequently 
the third largest city in Europe; 330,000 
of these are Christians of various denomi¬ 
nations. de Byzance^ new and very 

comfortable. Hotel d'Angteterre is a very 
fine house, kept by Misseri, an English¬ 
man, at the modest rate of 18 francs per 
day, with 3 francs for lunch, making $4 
per day—^the most expensive in Europe; 
UMel Belle Fue, more moderate. Constan¬ 
tinople was founded by Byzas, from whom 
it derived the name of Byzantium, 656 B.C. 
It was rebuilt by Constantine in A.D. 328, 
who made it the capital of the Roman em¬ 
pire, since which time it has borne his 
name. On the subjugation of the Western 
Empire by the barbarians, Constantinople 
continued to be the capitid of the Eastern 
Empire.- It has sustained numerous sieges, 
but has only been twice taken: first in 
1204, by the Crusaders, who retained it till 
1261; and lastly by the Turks, under Mo¬ 
hammed II., 1453, when the last remnant 
of the Roman Empire was finally suppress¬ 
ed. The city occupies one of the finest nat¬ 
ural situations in the world. It is built 
upon a tongue of land of a triangular shape, 
which lies upon the west side of the south¬ 
ern entrance to the Bosphorus. On the 
northern side of the city is a branch or off¬ 
set of the Bosphorus, called the Golden 
Horn, which forms a magnificent harbor; 
and l^yond this are the suburbs of Pera, 
Galatia, and Tophana, the former of which 
are the principal seats of trade, and the 
residence of nearly all classes of foreigners. 
The aspect of the city, when approached 
by sea, is very beautiful, exhibiting to 
view a crowd of domes and minarets, back¬ 
ed by the dark foliage of the cypress and 
other trees, which shade the extensive cem¬ 
eteries beyond the walls; but the interior 
is a perfect labyrinth of winding, steep, 
and dirty streets, without names or plan of 
any kind, and with houses which are, for 
the most part, built of wood, and present 
dead walls to the street, light and air be¬ 
ing, as in all Oriental towns, derived from 
the interior court-yards. 

The author of Eothen says, “ Nowhere 
else does the sea come so close home to a 
city as to the Mohammedan capital. There 
are no pebbly shores, no sand-bars, no! 
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slimy river-beds, no black canals, no locks 
nor docks to divide the very heart of the 
place from the deep waters. If, being in 
the noisiest mart of Stamboul, you would 
stroll to the quiet side of the way, amid 
those cypresses opposite, you will cross Uie 
fathomless Bosphorus; if you would go 
from your hotel to the bazars, you must 
pass by the bright blue pathway of the 
Golden Horn, tliat can carry a thousand 
sail of the line. You are accustomed to 
the gondolas that glide among the palaces 
of St. Mark; but here at Stamboul it is a 
hundred-and-twenty-gun ship that meets 
you in the streets. Venh^ strains out 
from the steadfast land, and in old times 
would send forth the chief of the state to 
woo and wed the reluctant sea; but the 
stormy bride of the Doge is the bowing 
slave of the Saltan. She comes to his feet 
with the treasures of the world; she bears 
him from palace to palace; by some un¬ 
failing wit^craft she entices the breeze to 
follow her, and fan the pale cheek of her 
lord; she lifts his armed navies to the very 
gates of his garden; she watches the walls 
of his serail; she stifies the intrigues of his 
ministers; she quiets the scandals of his 
court; she extinguishes bis rivals, and hush¬ 
es his naughty wives all one 1^'' one: so 
vast are the wonders of the deep!” 

Constantinople is surrounded by walls, 
and, although many of them were built 15 
centuries ago, they are still tolerably per¬ 
fect. The city was originally entered by 
43 gates; seven only now exist. 

The principal objects of interest to be 
seen are, first, the SeragBoj which is of a 
triangular shape, and nearly three miles in 
circumference. It was built by Moham¬ 
med II., and occupies the site of tiie an¬ 
cient Byzantium. It is shut in by krfty 
walls with gates and towers, and the inte¬ 
rior space irregularly covered with detach¬ 
ed suites of apartments, baths, mosques, 
kiosks, gardens, and groves of cypres*, 
without any manner of order, the bniid- 
ings having been erected at different pe¬ 
riods, according to the tastes of the snccese- 
ive soltans. The cuttide court is free to 
all persons, and is entered by the SmbHmt 
Porte, from which the Ottoman empir 
takes its name. It is very high, and semi¬ 
circular in its arch, covered with Arabic 
inscriptions, and kept by 50 porters. On 
either side of the gateway there is a nichev 
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where the beads of state offenders are pub¬ 
licly exposed. The Seraglio is at present 
occapied by the wives of the present sultan’s 
late father, the sultan residing in his new 
palace on the Bosphorus, opposite Scutari. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia may be visited 
by a hrman from the sultan: during some 
of the feastsv however, this can not be ob¬ 
tained. Apply to our minister, who will 
make the necessary arrangements. This 
principal mosque stands on the western de¬ 
clivity of the first hill, near the Sublime 
Porte. It was commenced in the year 531 
by the Emperor Justinian, and completed 
in 538: 100 architects, with 100 master ma¬ 
sons, and 10,000 masons, were employed 
for seven and a half years. The whole 
was superintended by the emperor, under 
the instructions of an angel, and cost a 
fabulous amount of money. Twenty years 
after the eastern dome fell in, but was re¬ 
stored by Justinian to still greater splendor. 
The mosque is in the form of a Greek cross, 
270 feet long by 243 wide, and is surmount¬ 
ed in the centre by a dome, the middle of 
which is 180 feet above the floor. There 
are, in addition, two larger and six smaller 
semi-domes, with four minarets added by 
the Mohammedans, the whole forming a 
magnificent appearance from the exterior. 
The beauty of the interior is, however, 
marred by the thousands of cords depend¬ 
ing from the roof to within five feet of the 
pavement, and having at the end of them 
lamps of colored glass, large ostrich eggs, 
artificial horse-tails, vases, and globes of 
crystal, and other ornaments. Of the 170 
columns of marble, granite, and porphyry, 
eight were those taken by Aurelius from 
the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, and 
sent by the Widow Marina to Rome, eight 
in green mai^ble came from the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, others from the temples 
of the Sun and Moon at Heliopolis, from 
Athens and the Cyclades. Thus every 
heathen temple renowned in antiquity fur¬ 
nished a part, and the columns which for¬ 
merly looked down on its numerous gods 
now stood in the house of the Supreme 
Lord, surmounted by the cross. The gild¬ 
ed crescent of the cupola is 150 feet in di¬ 
meter, and can be seen 100 miles out 
sea. The gilding of it cost $50,000. 
'Diere are smaller ones on the tops of the 
minarets. 

The Mosque of Suleiman the Maqnijicent 


is the most beautiful in Constantinople. 
It is far superior to St. Sophia in the gran¬ 
deur of its design; the intention being not 
only to imitate St. Sophia, but to surpass 
it. It was begun in 1550, and finished in 
1566. It possessed four minarets, two large 
with three galleries, and two small with 
two galleries. There is one large dome, 
two half domes, and ten smaller ones. Be¬ 
fore entering the mosque itself there is a 
large court or harem^ surrounded by a gal¬ 
lery formed by twenty-four columns, sus¬ 
taining each a cupola. The interior is di¬ 
vided into three naves. In the centre is 
the large dome, which equals in diameter 
that of St. Sophia, and is about 20 feet 
higher. 

The Mosque of pulton Achmed was built 
in 1610 by Achmet, or Achmed I., and, un¬ 
til the time of its erection, the Kaaba of 
Mecca was the only Mussulman edifice that 
boasted of six minarets. The interior of 
the Ahmedieh, as it is called by the Turks, 
is very simple. The principal dome is sus¬ 
tained by four immense pillars, which rise 
outside like towers. They are more than 
thirty-six yards in circumference. There 
are four half cupolas surrounding the dome, 
and these are joined by four entire cupolas 
forming the angles of the building. The 
menber or pulpit, in hewn stone, is modeled 
after that of Mecca. 

The Mosque of Mohammed II, is next in 
point of magnificence. This sultan, imme¬ 
diately after taking Constantinople, hav¬ 
ing converted the Church of St. I^phia 
into a mosque, tore down the Church of 
the Holy Apostles for the purpose of erect¬ 
ing on its site the mosque which now bears 
his name. The design was made by a 
Greek architect, Christodutos, and for it he 
was largely remunerated. This mosque 
stands, like all others, between two courts, 
called the harem and garden. In the for¬ 
mer the faithful perform their ablations; 
in the latter the founder reposes. The 
tomb of Mohammed II. is an octagonal 
dome, very simple; the conqueror lies in 
a catafalque surmounted by an enormous 
turban. The mosque was overthrown by 
an earthquake in 1768, and repaired by 
Mustapha III. 

The Hippodrome is one of the most cele¬ 
brated squares both of ancient and mod¬ 
em Constuitinople; it is 900 feet long by 
450 wide. The ancient building was mod- 
560 
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eled after the circas at Rome. It was sur¬ 
rounded by two rows of columns, and dec¬ 
orated wiA numberless statues in marble 
and bronze. All these monuments have 
disappeared, partly through the factions of 
the circus, of the blues and gresns who at 
one time set the city in flames, and also 
after the taking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders, when all its riches and works 
of art were carried to every part of Europe. 
The four famous horses of Lysippus were 
carried to Venice. Among those that re¬ 
main are the 

Obelisk of Theodosius. This monument 
is of granite, and came originally from 
Thebes. The four sides are covered with 
hieroglyphics; the pedestal is of marble, 
the bas-reliefs of which represent the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius surrounded by his court, 
others the instruments used to erect the 
obelisk. Here, also, is the broken Pillar 
of ConsXamtine^ stripped of its bronze by the 
Turks when the city was first captured. 
The stones are now continually falling, and 
. it menaces soon to be in ruins. The Ser¬ 
pentine Column consists of three brass ser¬ 
pents twisted together; the heads are now 
all gone. Mohammed II., on the taking 
of Constantinople, is said to have shattered 
the under jaw of one of these monsters 
with his mace or battle-axe. This column I 
originally supported the golden tripod in ' 
the temple of Delphi. Bordering on the 
Hippodrome was the imperial palace, also 
the Senate-house and Forum. 

One of the principal objects of antiquity 
in Constantinople is the Burnt Pillar in 
Adrianople Street, the only real street in 
the city: it is so named from having been 
blackened by repeated conflagrations. It 
was erected by Constantine the Great, and 
was originally 120 feet high; it was sur¬ 
mounted by a colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo, said to be by Phidias. During the 
earthquake of 1150 the statue and three of 
the blocks were thrown down. Its height 
is now only 90 feet 

Constantinople is liberally supplied with 
Water conveyed by an aqueduct construct¬ 
ed by the Emperor Hadrian, and fountains 
ornament almost every street, piazza, or 
mosque; they are generally finely painted 
or gilded. The public baths are numerous 
and very cheap; a hot bath may be ob¬ 
tained for two cents. All houses of any im¬ 
portance are supplied with baths. Among 


the most important institutions of Constan¬ 
tinople are the public Khans, which are ca¬ 
pable of accommodating from 50 to lOOO 
persons each; they are built by the gov¬ 
ernment, and intended for traveling mer¬ 
chants, who are here lodged gratuitoosly 
while they reibain in the ci^, each having 
sole possession of his room. The object is 
to attract merchandise and traders from 
all parts of the world, no matter what is 
the condition, religion, or country of the 
trader. The apartments are built several 
stories high, around an open court, the en¬ 
trance being secured by iron gates. 

All public establishments of Constanti¬ 
nople are crowned with cupolas, and the 
sacred ones with domes or minarets ter¬ 
minating with a crescent. 

The Bazars of Constantinople are simi¬ 
lar to those of Damascus and Cairo, only 
much more extensive, resembling very 
much the booths at a fair. They are chief> 
ly crowded with ladies, and it is often as 
difficult to pass through them as a well- 
dressed crowd at an opera. The grand ha- 
ear is of enormous extent, and wUh its 
streets, passages, and fountains, seems like 
a city within a city. It is entirely roofed 
over, and is lighted by little cupolas here 
and there. This half-light is much mme 
favorable to the seller than to the pur¬ 
chaser. The aspect of the goods, however, 
is truly enticing. One long alley glitters 
with yellow morocco, another brilliant with 
India shawls, another with meersekenmi, 
another with amber mouth-pieces, another 
with embroidered muslin dresses, anoth¬ 
er with slippers, another with Damascus 
swords and daggers, another with robes of 
ermine and fur; all the diffisrent dealers 
in the same style of goods occupying the 
same bazar. The Armenian Catholic church 
at Pera should be visited. Here is a Gobe¬ 
lin copy of Raphael’s Transfiguration, pre¬ 
sented by the Empress of the French in 
October, 1869, and valued at 250,000 franca 

The Cemeteries of Constantinople are 
among its greatest beauties, ornamented 
as they are with the dark Turkish cypresM. 
These trees are supposed to neutralize all 
pestilential exhalations, and with the Mo¬ 
hammedans it has always been a rule to 
plant one at the birth and death of every 
member of the family, consequently for 
miles round the city we perceive vart fes^ 
ests of these trees. 
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The place of the gondola of Venice is 
snpplied by the light calquty a kind of 
wherry, of which not fewer than 80,000 
are estimated to ply on the waters of Stam- 
boul and its suburbs. They are very ele¬ 
gant in their construction, and glide over 
die waters with great rapidity. They must 
be entered with great caution, and the pas¬ 
sengers must sit in the bottom in the same 
manner as in an Indian canoe. The fare 
to cross the Golden Horn, half a piastre; 
to land yourself and baggage from the 
steamer, 5 piastres; from the Custom-house 
to Tophani, 2 piastres; all day, for 20 pias¬ 
tres or one dollar. 

The regular fare of a valet de place at 
Constantinople is 6 francs. Atanase, a 
very good one, may be seen at the Hotel 
Byzance. Ten days is the least possible 
time you can devote to seeing the city and 
suburbs in a proper manner. 

Mr. Turner says: “ Amid the novelties 
that strike the European on his arrival, 
nothing surprises him more than the silence 
that pervades so large a capital. The only 
sounds he hears by day are the cries of 
bread, fruits, sweetmeats, or sherbet, car¬ 
ried in a large wooden tray on the head of 
an itinerant vendor, and at intervals the 
barking of the dogs, disturbed by the foot 
of the passenger—lazy, ugly curs, of a red¬ 
dish-brown color, with muzzles like that 
of a fox; short ears, and famished looks, 
who lie in the middle of the streets, and 
rise only when roused with blows. The 
contrast between Constantinople and a Eu¬ 
ropean city is still more strongly marked 
at night; by 10 o’clock every human voice 
is hushed, and not a creature is seen in 
the streets except a few patrols, and the 
innumerable number of dogs, who at in¬ 
tervals send forth such repeated bowlings 
that it requires practice to be able to sleep 
in spite of their noise. This silence is 
frequently disturbed by a fire, which is 
announced by the patrol striking on the 
pavement with their iron-shod staves, and 
calling loudly yungen war (there is a fire), 
on which the firemen assemble, and all the 
inhabitants in the neighlK>rhood are imme¬ 
diately on the alert. If it be not quickly 
subdued, all the ministers of state arc 
obliged to attend; and if it threaten ex¬ 
tensive ravages, the sultan himself must 
appear to encourage the efforts of the fire¬ 
men.” 


During the month of Ramadan^ which 
is the Mohammedan Lent, the Moslem is 
forbidden to take food or drink, to smoke 
or snuff,from sunrise to sunset; on the set¬ 
ting of the sun a cannon is fired, and then 
commences a scene of revelry; the mosques 
and eoffee-houses are open, the minarets 
illuminated, and the fiiithful drink, smoke, 
and carouse in their quiet way until morn¬ 
ing. The Bairam^ which succeeds the 
Ramadan, lasts three days, and is a time 
for unmixed festivity; every Turk dons 
his holiday attire, and general hilarity pre¬ 
vails. Seventy days after this comes the 
Feast of Sacrifice, or Coorhan Bairam, 
which lasts four days, on which occasion 
business is every where suspended, and 
oxen and sheep are sacrificed to Allah and 
the Prophet. 

The shores of the Bosphorus are lined 
on either side with numerous villages, cas¬ 
tles, and forts, through the whole extent 
of the channel. Taking the European 
shore, and passing the promontory of Top- 
Hanb, we see first the palace of Dolma- 
Baghtchb and the palace of Beschicktasche, 
the latter the favorite abode of the sultans 
in the fine season. Oria^Keni is the first 
stopping-place of the steamers making this 
excursion. It is a large village, peopled 
with Christians and Jews. The principal 
buildings are the palftce of Riza Pacha and 
the mosque of the SultanaYalide, a square 
edifice surmounted by a cupola, and deco¬ 
rated with Corinthian columns. At a lit¬ 
tle dbtance from the town, along the shore, 
is the palace of Mehemet Ali Pacha, broth- 
er-in-law of the sultan. 

Kovron-Schechme. Here Medea landed 
with Jason, on his return from Colchis, and 
planted a laurel-tree. Constantine also 
built a church here in honor of Michael 
the Archangel. In the fifth century Sim¬ 
eon the Stylite caused his pillar to be 
erected here, upon which he passed the 
remainder of his life. We next pass 
Amaout-Kcni, a small village inhabited 
by Greeks. 

Bebek is situated on one of the prettiest 
bays of the Bosphorus. Here is a summer 
pavilion of the sultan, with mosque and 
baths; also the Kiosk of the Conferences, 
the biscuit manufactory of the fleet, and 
an American Protestant school. Betw'een 
Bebek and Roumili Klssar is the narrowest 
part of the channel. The current is very 
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swift, and is called by the Turks Cheiian 
Akindisi (Satan’s current). 

RoumUi Kissar (the Castle of Europe) 
was built by Mohammed II. in 1451, not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of Con¬ 
stantine Palieologns, emperor of the East, 
who foresaw in its completion the fall of 
bis capital and empire. One thousand 
masons were employed in its construction, 
each of whom was assisted by two work¬ 
men. A measure of two cubits was marked 
for their daily task, and the thickness of the 
walls was twenty-two feet Mohammed 
himself pressed and directed the work. The 
whole was finished in three months. The 
towers were armed with enormous cannon, 
which shot forth bullets of marble against 
the city. Immediately on its completion 
Mohammed began the siege of (Constanti¬ 
nople. 

BaUa-IAman. Here stands the palace 
of Rescbid Pacha, now belonging to his 
son, Etham Pacha. Here were signed the 
treaty of commerce of 1838, the treaty of 
the Five Powers in 1841, and the conven¬ 
tion in 1849 relative to the Principalities 
of the Danube. 

Sterna was called by the ancients Stenos, 
Leothenius, and Sosthenius, and w’as the 
scene of many nautical fights and enter¬ 
prises. It was occupied in 712 by the 
Bulgarians, who menaced in their incur¬ 
sions the Eastern Empire. Yeni-Keni lies 
farther on; the situation and surroundings 
are very lovely. 

Thesripia (health) deserves its name from 
the salubrity of its climate. It was for¬ 
merly called Pharmateia^ from the poison 
thrown on the coast by Medea when in pur¬ 
suit of Jason. This place has been the wit¬ 
ness of many fights between the Venetians 
and Genoese. The shore is lined with 
cafi^s, hotels, summer-houses, and gardens. 
The French and English embassadors have 
each a summer-palace here. The palace of 
the French embassy formerly belonged to 
the Prince Ypsilanti, but was confiscated by 
Saltan Selim III., and presented to France 
during the mission of the Mar6chal Sebas¬ 
tian!. 

Buyvk-Dere is so named from the great 
valley which stretches several miles in¬ 
land. It is the last stopping-place of the 
steamers making the excursion of the Dan¬ 
ube, and just before arriving we first catch 
a glimpse of the Black Sea. Buyuk-Dero i 


j is one of the most charming summer-resi¬ 
dences to be found in Turkey; many rich 
merchants of Onstantinoplo have their 
country-houses here, going to the city in 
the morning and returning in the evening. 
The palace of the Russian embassy is one 
of the finest buildings in the neighl^rhood. 
The favorite promenade of the people is in 
the great valley. Here stands a group of 
seven plantains, called the Seven Brothers. 
One is called the plantain of Godfrey do 
Bouillon, a tradition existing that Godfrey 
and his army encamped here in 1096. This, 
however, is refuted by the writings of Anna 
Oomnena. An excursion is often made by 
travelers from Buyuk-Dere to Bapdteke- 
Keni and Belgrade. The former is located on 
the summit of a range of bilb sarronndmg 
the great valley of Buyuk-Dere. The grand 
aqueduct of Mahmoud I. closes in the val¬ 
ley. Thb aqueduct was built in 1732, and 
fumbhes water to Pera, Galata, and Bc- 
scbik-Tasch. About four miles fartherin- 
bnd b Belgrade^ situated in the midst of 
a dense forest 17 miles in circumference. 
The supply of water to the reservoir of the 
capital depends upon the preservation of 
these w’oods, and there is consequently a 
guard stationed here to protect them and 
the aqueduct from damage. The village 
of Belgrade was called Petra in the time 
of the Byzantines. It is a pleasant place 
of residence daring the spring of the year, 
but in summer the mists rbing from Bie 
forest render it unhealthy. 

RounuluFener marks the limits of the 
Bosphorus. The three promontories which 
terminate the European shore have large 
batteries to protect the entrance of the 
channel. Opposite them are the Cyanean 
Rocks, or the Sympicgades, so calM from 
their supposed mobility. Thb idea jadba- 
bly arose from their disappearing in stormy 
weather. Returning by the 

Astatic Shore^ the fortress ofllwi stands 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus, and serves, 
like Kila, opposite, to protect the channel 
Fanaraki and Poiras are next passed: the 
latter fortress stands opposite that of 
ribdsche, on the European shore, 
Boumou^ or the Elephant Cape, is also 
fortified. 

A nadotdi-Kavak. — This vilbjge stands at 
the foot of the promontory Hierm, which 
owes its name to the temple of the Twelve 
Gods, to whom the Argivo Phiygos, and 
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afterward Jason, on his return from Col¬ 
chis, erected altars and offered sacrifices. 
The GicaU's Mountain is the highest on the 
chores of the Bosphorus, and rises 580 feet 
shore the level of the sea. It is called 
loucha-Dagh by the Turks, and at the foot 
diverges into two capes, separated by the 
little Bay of Anumr leri^ which lies oppo- 
Eite Uie Gulf of Buyuk-Dere. On the 
mountains ore the ruins of the Church of 
SuPantaleon, built by Justinian; also the 
tomb cf Joshua (?) as shown by the Turks. 
Some distance along the shore lies Houn- 
kiar~IsktUssi. This has always been a fa- 
\’orite residence of the sultans. Moham¬ 
med II. here built a kiosk, and Soliman the 
Magnificent a palace, which was again re- 
buQt by Mahmoud I., in 1746. The pres¬ 
ent kiosk was built and offered to the sul¬ 
tan by Mebemet Ali, pacha of Egypt. It 
is said to have cost six million francs. In 
1833 a Russian army encamped in the val¬ 
ley; and on June 26th the famous treaty 
of Hounkiar-lskelessi was signed, which 
closed the Dardanelles to foreign fleets. 

Continuing along the shore, we come to 
the village of Bey-Kos, which stands on 
the gulf of the same name. This gulf was 
formerly called the Bay of Amycus: here 
the king of the Bebryces was slain by Pol¬ 
lux on the return of the Argonantic expe¬ 
dition. A laurel, planted at the place of 
his def^t, had the singular effect of ren¬ 
dering insensible those who gathered its 
branches. 

The bay of Bey-Kos was formerly cele¬ 
brated for its swordfish; they have now, 
however, entirely disappeared from the 
Bosphorus. Continuing along the coast, 
we pass Indjir-Keniy IcktboukUmy and Kan- 
i*dje,ihe bloody village. Here is a fine 
kiosk erected by Mehemet Ali. A nadouli- 
Umar (the castle of Asia) lies opposite 
Roumili-Hissar, and, like that fortress, 
was built by Mohammed II. It is now in 
ruins, and presents nothing to the view 
but four dismantled towers. The Sweet 
Waters Asia is one of the most charm¬ 
ing spots on the Bosphorus. Here the 
lovely beauties of the harem come to pass 
the summer months. In the centre of the 
promenade is a large white marble foun¬ 
tain, covered with inscriptions in letters of 
gold, covered by a large projecting roof, 
and little domes surmounted by crescents. 
Kandili derives its name from the light- 
A a2 


house which crowns the hill Idjadieh above 
the village. 

KouUeU, —Here Soliman lay hid during 
three years from his father Selim I., who 
had condemned him to death. Tchengd- 
Kem is so called from the old anchor found 
on the shore by Mohammed II. Beglerbey- 
Kesdy a large village with a magnificent 
palace, finished in 1867. At Idavros is a 
very pretty mosque with two minarets, 
formerly a Greek church. 

Kousgoundjouk is the last stopping-place 
on the Asiatic coast before arriving at Scu¬ 
tari. Scutari is regarded as a suburb of 
the Turkish capital, although the arm of 
the sea is nearly a mile wide which flows 
between them. This is the starting-point 
of the roads leading to the Asiatic prov¬ 
inces of the empire. It has eight mosques, 
the principal of which are the Buyuk-Ijami 
and the Mosque of the Sultana VaBde. The 
latter enjoys the privilege of being illumi¬ 
nated during the nights of Ramadan, like 
the imperial mosques in Constantinople. 
The cemeteiy' of Scutari is one of the 
largest in the East. It is an immense wood 
of cypress-trees, crossed by large alleys, 
which extend nearly three miles. The 
soil of Scutari is considered as sacred 
ground. Here the Ottoman dynasty was 
founded, and from here Islamism spread it¬ 
self in Europe. Many illustrious men have 
therefore desired to be buried in this cem¬ 
etery. One tomb attracts particular at¬ 
tention ; it is a dome sustained by six mar¬ 
ble columns, and marks the place where 
the Sultan Mahmoud buried his favorite 
horse. The Convent of the Rufaiy or howl¬ 
ing dervishes, should be visited by the trav¬ 
eler, their manner of worship being very 
novel and interesting. 

Steamers leave Constantinople weekly 
for the Danube, Salonica, Varna, Odessa, 
Trebizond, Marseilles, and the Syrian coast. 

Travelers wishing to go up the Danube 
take the Austrian Lloyds steamers to Varna, 
and then go by rail to Rustchuky where they 
join the mail steamer, and proceed up the 
Danube to Basiaseb. Here they may take 
the railroad to Pesth and Vienna, or con¬ 
tinue on the Danube as far as Pesth. 

To visit the Crimea you must go by the 
way of Odessa, taking a weekly steamer 
from thence to Sebastopol. Fifty dollars 
will bo sufiScient to pay the passage both 
ways; and the different battle-fields, as 
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well as the ancient caves of the Crimea, 
are well worth a visit. The English have 
left there two monuments of their nation¬ 
ality—a splendid macadamized road from 
Balaklava to Sebastopol, the only one in 
ihe country, and an immense pyramid of 
broken porter-bottles, solidified in such a 
manner by the weather that its perpetuity 
is likely to rival the Pyramids of Egypt. 

From Constantinople to Genoa^ via Athens, 
the time is eight days. Fare, 600 fr. = $100. 
To Athens, 41 hours: this fare varies con¬ 
siderably. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

After passing through the Dardanelles, 
or Hellespont, we are again among the 
** Isles of Greece,” so beautifully described 
by Byron in the following verses, which 
we quote in full, as no description we could 
give would so well while away the hours as 
we pass between them; 

^ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phcebus sprung; 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero's harp, tlie lover’s lute. 

Have found the tame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mute; 

To sounds whicli echo farther west 
Than your sires* ^ Islands of the Blest.' 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And, musing there an hour alone, 

1 dreamt that Greece might still be free; 
For, standing on the Persian’s grave, 

1 could not deem myself a slave. 

“ A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-bom Salamis, 

And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men In nations—all were his! 

He counted them at break of day. 

And when the sun set, where were they f 

And where arc they ? and where art thou. 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must tliy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

“'Tls something in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what Is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush—fpr Greece a tear. 

“ Must w bnt weep o'er days more blest ? 
Must «w but blush ? Our fathers bled. 
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Earth, render back from ont thy Ineaet 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three. 

To make a new Thermopyla?! 

•■‘What! silent still, and silent all? 

Ah 1 no: tlie voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, * Let one living head. 

But one arise—we come, we come! 

*Tis but tlie living who are dumb.' 

“ In vain, in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine 1 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet. 

Where is tlie Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

"Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of tlieroes like these! 
It made Anacreon's song divine; 

He served—but served Polycrates— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our coimtrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Ob! that the pr^nt hour could lend 
Another despot of the kind! 

Such cliaina as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli’s rock and Perga’s shore. 

Exists the remnants of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there perhaps some seed is aown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

" Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
Tliey have a king who buys and sella 
In native swords, and native ranks. 

The only hope of courage dwells : 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

" Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But, gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves 
To think such breasts must suckle alavws. 

" Place me on Snniam's nmrbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves a^ I, 
May hear our mutual murmure sweep; 

Tliere, swan-like, let me sing and ^; 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine!" 

The French steamers remain generalhr 
at Piraeus, the sea-port of Athens, four or 
five hours—sufficient time to examine the 
ruins of the Acropolb. There is little else 
to be seen at Athens. If you have time, 
you can remain one week, until the next 
boat arrives. 
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GREECE. 

The limits of ancient Greece were much 
more extensive than that of the modern 
kingdom. The greatest extent of the 
Greek main land from north to south is 
little more than 200 miles, and from east to 
west only 165. Including the numerous 
islands it embraces, the total area of the 
kingdom is 19,945 square miles, or about 
the size of Vermont and New Hampshire. 
It is divided into four portions, Northern 
Greece, the Morea, the Grecian Islands, 
and the Ionian Islands, which latter were 
incorporated with the kingdom of Greece 
in 1^. The first is that portion which 
lies north of the Gulf of Corinth. The sur- 
fiice of the whole is generally mountainous. 
The climate is usually warm and delight¬ 
ful ; its clear and cloudless sky has been 
much celebrated, and the perfect transpa¬ 
rency of the atmosphere helps to display 
tiie natural objects of its scenery in their 
highest beauty. 

On the plains near the coast snow is sel¬ 
dom seen, and the winters are mostly of 
short duration. In the centre of the Mo¬ 
rea snow generally lies on the ground for 
several weeks. For a few weeks in Feb¬ 
ruary the rains fall, after which time spring 
commences. Early in March the vine and 
olives bud, and in May the com is reaped. 
The olive is distinguished for its superior 
excellence, and the orange, lemon, citron, 
fig, banana, and water-melon afford the 
richest fruit. 

Bees are abundant in Greece, and the 
produce of honey is very great. 

The Greek nation boasts of the highest 
antiquity; the cities of Argos, Thebes, 
Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, claim to have 
been founded nearly 200 B.C. The first 
constitution of Greek cities is beyond the 
reach of exact history, but monarchy seems 
to have been the earliest form. 

“ The civil polity of Sparta and Athens, 
whose governing power began to lessen 
the influence of other states, was most 
successful in calling forth the public en¬ 
ergies, and making small means produce 
great results. The progress of military 
knowledge and of the more refined arts 
was contemporaneous with that of politics. 
Most departments of science and the fine 
arts, pursued with impatient zeal by the 
highly sensitive Greeks, were carried by 


them to a higher pitch of perfection than 
elsewhere in ancient, and, in some respects, 
in modern times; and their commerce, con¬ 
ducted by means of their colonies on the 
Black Sea, and on the coasts of Italy, Sic¬ 
ily, and Gaul, was extensive and import¬ 
ant. 

“ The pride, activity, and enterprise of 
the Greeks, and, above all, their love of 
liberty, bore them triumphantly through 
all the difficulties of the Persian war (closed 
B.C. 491); and the same features of char¬ 
acter, differently developed, involved them 
in intestine feuds. The Peloponnesian 
War, which lasted nearly thirty years 
(B.C. 431-404), by destroying their union 
and exhausting their strength, paved the 
way for their subjugation by Philip of Mac- 
edpn, who won the decisive battle of Chae- 
ronea, B.C. 338. The brilliant conquests of 
Alexander engaged them for a few years; 
but their courage was now enervated, and 
their love of liberty all but extinguished. 
The Achaean league proved a vain defense 
against the power of Macedon; and when 
this kingdom fell, Greece was wholly un¬ 
able to cope with the arms of Rome. The 
contest was brief, and ended with the cap¬ 
ture of Corinth, 146 B.C., from which time, 
during 1350 years, it continued to be either 
really or nominally a portion of the Roman 
empire. Literature and the arts, long on 
the decline, were at last destroyed by Jus¬ 
tinian, who closed the schools of Athens. 

“ Alaric the* Goth invaded the country 
in the year 400, followed by Genseric and 
Zaber-Khan in the sixth and seventh, and 
by the Normans in the eleventh century. 
After the Latin conquest of Constantino¬ 
ple in 1204, Greece was parted into feudal 
principalities, and governed by a variety 
of Norman, Venetian, and Frankish no¬ 
bles ; but in 1261, with the exception of 
Athens and Nauplia, it was reunited to the 
Greek empire by Michael ^alssologns. In 
1438 it was invaded by the Turks, who 
finally conquered it in 1481. The Vene¬ 
tians, however, were not disposed to allow 
its new masters quiet possession, and the 
country during the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries was the theatre of obsti¬ 
nate wars, which continued till the treaty 
of Passarovitz in 1718 confirmed the Turks 
in their conquests. With the exception 
of Maina, the whole country remained un¬ 
der their despotic sway till 1821, when the 
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Greeks once more awoke from their pro¬ 
tracted lethargy, and asserted their claims 
to a national existence and to the domin¬ 
ion of the land possessed and ennobled by 
their ancestors. The heads of the nobler 
families and others interested in the re¬ 
generation of their country formed a he- 
teiria for concerting patriotic measures, 
and in 1821 Ypsilanti proclaimed that 
Greece had thrown off the yoke of Turkey. 
The revolution broke out simultaneously 
in Greece and Wallachia, and was con¬ 
tinued with various success and much 
bloodshed till the great European powers 
interfered, and the battle of Navarino 
(Oct. 20, 1827) insured the independence 
of Greece, which was reluctantly acknowl¬ 
edged by the Porte in the treaty of Adria- 
nople, 1829. The provisional government 
which had been set on foot during the rev¬ 
olutionary struggle was agitated by dis¬ 
contents and je^ousies, and the president, 
Count Capo d’lstrius, w'as assassinated in 
1831.” The allied powers, having pre¬ 
viously determined on erecting Greece into 
a monarchy, offered the crown to Prince 
Leopold of 8axe-Coburg (now King of Bel¬ 
gium), who declined it; hnally it was con¬ 
ferred on Otho, younger son of the King of 
Bavaria, since dethroned. 

It was offered, in 1863, to Prince Wil¬ 
liam of Denmark, who ascended the throne 
October 31, with the title of George I. The 
present government of Greece is a consti¬ 
tutional and hereditary monarchy. The 
legislative power, since 1864, is in the 
hands of the king and the chamber of dep- I 
uties. The person of the king is inviola¬ 
ble; his ministers are responsible. The 
•right of vote begins at the age of 25, and 
at 30 the electors are eligible for election. 
The deputies are chosen for four years, but 
the senators are appointed for life by the 
king. They must, however, have attained 
the ago of 40. The population of Greece, 
including the Ionian Islands, is 1,457,894. 
That of Athens, with its harbor, P^seus, is 
50,798. The army amounts to 81,300 men, 
viz., 14,300 regular troops, and 17,000 ir¬ 
regular. Navy, 34 vessels, 164 cannon, 
and 1340 men. 

Money is kept in drachmas, piastres, 
and paras; 40 paras=1 piastre=6 cents 
U. S.; 1 drachma=17 cents U. S. There 
are gold coins of 10, 20, 40, and 50 drach¬ 
mas. 
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The Greeks are an active, hardy, and 
brave race, ingenious, loquacious, and live¬ 
ly. They are generally above the aver¬ 
age height, and well shaped; features reg¬ 
ular and expressive; eyes large, dark, 
and animated; complexion olive, and hair 
long. 

Mr. Hope says, The complexion of the 
modern Greek may receive a different cast 
from different surrounding objects. The 
core is still the same as in the days of Peri¬ 
cles. Credulity, versatility, and the thint 
for distinction from the earliest periods 
formed, still form, and ever will form the 
basis of the Greek character. 

“When patriotism, public spirit, and 
pre-eminence in arts, science, literature, 
and warfare were the road to distinction, 
the Greeks shone the first of patriots, of 
heroes, of painters, of poets, and of philoso¬ 
phers. Now that craft and subtlety, ad¬ 
ulation and intrigue, are the only paths to 
greatness, the same Greeks are—what yoa 
see them.” 

Travelers generally land at Pineus, Uie 
port of Athens, which is about six milet 
distant, and proceed at once to the city. 
The price of a boat to take you and your 
the steamer is about 1 drMJi- 
ma. A little west of Pirsus, near the sea¬ 
shore, the throne of Xerxes was erected, 
that he might watch the progress of the 
battle of Salamis. Here he sat and saw 
the defeat of his fleet. The macadamized 
road to Athens follows the line of the most 
eastern of the long walls erected byThemis- 
tocles, remains of which are stiU visible. 
Since January, 1869, a rail-road baa been 
open from Piraeus to Athens, which is the 
first ever constructed on the soil of Greece. 

The city of Athens owes its celebrity en¬ 
tirely to its ancient greatness and the nu¬ 
merous remains of its former works of art. 
The modem city presents very little of in¬ 
terest. The surrounding scenery is love¬ 
ly, and the climate delightful, but the 
streets are narrow and winding, with mean 
and badly-built houses. The principal ho¬ 
tels are the Grande Bretagne and D'An^ 
terre. The palace of the king is the prin¬ 
cipal modem edifice. It was begun in 1836, 
and finished in 1843. It is a large quad¬ 
rangular building, heavy and monotonous 
in style. The southern side, with aU Ionic 
portico, presents the best appearance. The 
rooms are but poorly decorated; the ball- 
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room ifl the best, adorned with stuccoes and 
arabesques in the Pompeian The 

university, built in 1837 by Mr. Hansen, a 
Danish architect, is the finest modern build* 
ing in Athens. 

The Acropolis, or citadel, crowns the 
summit of a rocky hill, which rises abrupt¬ 
ly out of the plain in the midst of the city. 
It has been a fortress firom the earliest 
ages; it rises 150 feet. The walls, M-hich 
are built on the edge of the perpendicular 
rock, form a circuit of nearly 7000 feet. 
They are of great antiquity, and were 
built partly by the Pelagians, by Themis- 
tocles and Cymon^ by Valerian, and lat¬ 
terly by the Turks and Venetians. A mar¬ 
ble staircase leads up to 

The PropyloBO^ the entrance to the Acrop> 
oil*. The Propylsea were commenced 437 
B.C., and finished in five years. They re¬ 
mained in almost perfect preservation un¬ 
til the fourteenth century. This gateway 
was of the Doric order; its central pedi¬ 
ment was supported by si.K fluted marble 
columns, 5 feet in diameter by 29 in height. 
To-day but two of the six columns have 
their capitals; these, however, equal in 
beauty those of the Parthenon. The five 
portals still remain; the one in the centre 
is a third higher and larger than the oth¬ 
ers. Of the two wings of this facade, but 
one remains on the left. This is the Pina- 
enthece^ supposed to be the same described 
by Pausanias. It serves as a museum for 
all the statues, inscriptions, or other antiq¬ 
uities fonnd in the Acropolis. Near the 
Propylaea stood the celebrated colossal 
statue of Minon-a, executed by Phidias 
alter the battle of Marathon, the height of 
which was 60 feet. 

The Temple of Victory^ without wings^ 
stands to the right of the entrance into the 
Acropolis. This temple seems anterior to 
the time of Pericles, and was probably 
erected by Cyraon. It was demolished by 
tim Turks in 1687, when besieged by the 
Venetians, for the purpose of constructing 
s battery. It was restored during the 
reign of King Otho, partly by the govern¬ 
ment, and partly with funds subscribed in 
England. Four pieces of the frieze are 
now in the British Museum. 

On the platform of the Acropolis were 
^veral temples and statues dedicated to 
difTerent gods, which have now almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared. Fragments lie scat¬ 


tered in every direction, and are being col¬ 
lected into the Pinacotheca by the Archae¬ 
ological Society of Athens. 

The Parthenon vrea built during the ad¬ 
ministration of Pericles. The exact year 
in which it was begun is not known, but 
it was finished 436 B.C. It was 230 feet 
long by 100 wide, and sufficient now re¬ 
mains to fill the spectator with astonish¬ 
ment and awe. The cost of the building 
was nearly three millions of dollars. The 
cella, or walls of the principal building, 
were surrounded with a peristyle contain¬ 
ing 48 white marble columns of the Doric 
order. These columns were 6 feet 2 inch¬ 
es at the base, and 34 feet high. At both 
ends of the cella was a vestibule raised two 
steps above the platform, supported by six 
columns each. The edifice was divided 
into two apartments, the smaller of the 
two, called the opisthodome, being 63 feet 
broad and 42 deep, the ceiling of which 
was supported by four columns. Here was 
kept the public treasure. The other di¬ 
vision was 100 feet deep by 63 broad; the 
ceding was supported by 16 columns, the 
whole material being of the finest white 
marble. This portion of the building was 
called the cella, and was so completely de¬ 
stroyed that for a long time the disposition 
of the interior was unknown. The cele¬ 
brated frieze of the cella, representing in 
bas-reliefs the faces of the gods, the cere¬ 
monies of the temple, and horse and char¬ 
iot races, has been transported almost en¬ 
tirely to the British Museum. In the in¬ 
terior of the cella stood the colossal statue 
of Minerva, covered with gold and ivorj’, 
the Parthenon being dedicated to that god¬ 
dess, who was the tutelary deity of the 
Athenians. 

The Parthenon was repaired and embel¬ 
lished by the Emperor Hadrian, and re¬ 
mained in good preservation until 1687, 
during the Venetian siege, when the ex¬ 
plosion of a powder magazine in the mid¬ 
dle of the building tore off the roof and 
overthrew a great part of the temple. Aft¬ 
er the conquest of the place, the destruc¬ 
tion was still carried on, and the Doge 
Morosini caused the horses and chariot of 
Minerva, admirably preserved, to be taken 
from the pediment. His order was so bad¬ 
ly executed that the whole group fell, and 
was dashed to pieces on the rocks. The 
temple has also greatly suffered in mod- 
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ern times throagh Lord Elgin, who carried 
away about 200 feet of the frieze, the statr 
ues from tho pediment, and every thing 
upon which he could lay his hands—all 
now to be seen in the British Museum. 

At the northeast of the Parthenon stood 
tho temple of the AVccA/Aeium, dedicated to 
the joint worship of Minerva and Neptune. 
It is a rectangular building, 90 feet long, 
supposed to have been erected during the 
time of Cymon and Pericles. On the 
northern and western sides are porticoes 
supported by Ionic columns; the southern 
portico is supported by beautiful female 
figures or Caryatides. But five columns 
now remain of the principal or western 
portico, and they are the finest t 3 T)e ever 
seen of the Ionic order. Of the portico of 
the Cary'atides but three of the ancient 
figures remain; the others have been re¬ 
stored. The whole edifice was of Pentelic 
marble, with a frieze of black marble of 
Eleusis. On this black ground were bas- 
reliefs in poljThrome, fragments of which 
have been found, and are now in the Pina- 
cotheca. Part of the roof fell in during 
the siege of Athens in 1827. The sacred 
olive-tree grew in this temple, w'hich was 
produced from the earth by Minerva dur¬ 
ing her contest with Neptune for the soil 
of Attica. It was burned by the Persians 
on gaining possession of the temple, but it 
grew an arm’s length in a single night on 
being reconquered by the Athenians. Ce- 
crops is also supposed to be buried in the 
portico of the Caryatides. 

The Acropolis, which was the pride of 
Greece, the perfection of all art, and envy 
of the world, had four distinct characters, 
viz., the fortress of the city, the sacred 
shrine for all oflfering, the treasury, and 
the museum of art of the Athenian people. 

A short distance to the west of this is 
the A rttypagui^ or Mars’ Hill, of still great¬ 
er interest to the Christian student as the 
spot from which the Apostle Paul address¬ 
ed the assembled multitude of ancient Ath¬ 
ens. On the eastern end was situated the 
celebrated Court of the Areopagus, the 
highest judicial court of Athens, whose ex¬ 
istence is dated from the time of Cecrops. 
According to fable. Mars himself was 
judged here for tlie murder of Alirothius, 
son of Neptune. The judges were taken 
from the best families in Athens, and ap¬ 
pointed for life. The tribunal assembled 
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during tho night Here Socrates was triad 
for theism. 

The first hill to the southwest of the Are¬ 
opagus is the where the citizens met 
to decide all great questions of the day, 
such as peace and war. The Btma is t^ 
stone pulpit whence the orator harangued 
the people, which, together with the steps 
leading to it and the surrounding seats, is 
cut in the solid rock. This pulpit is turned 
from the sea, and therefore is not the trib¬ 
une of Themistocles, Pericles, and Aldlna- 
des, which Plutarch distinctly informs u 
looked toward the sea. 

Among the relics yet remaining in 
Athens are: The Tcnctr of the Wiitdiy or 
the water-clock of Andronicus Cyrrheitea, 
is an octagonal tower situated at the foot 
of the Acropolis. Its eight sides free in 
the direction of the eight winds into which 
the Athenian compass is divided. The 
symbolical figures of the different winds 
are sculptured on the frieze. Above the 
figures on each side was a ^n-dial. The 
summit of the tower was ornamented with 
a Triton in bronze, mounted on a pivot, and 
taming with the wind. The wrater-clock 
of Andronicus within the tower was sup¬ 
plied from the fountain of the Acropolis 1^ 
an aqueduct. 

The Lantern of Demoithena b a small 
circular building of the Corinthbn order, 
constmeted in white marble. Six fluted 
columns support a beautifully ornamented 
frieze, the bas-reliefs of which have been 
lately much injured. This building now 
bears the name of the Ckaragic J/owmest 
of Lyncratesy and b tho only remaining 
temple of the series that ornamented the 
Street of Tripods. 

The Arch of Hadrian stood between old 
Athens (the city of Theseus) and new 
Athens (the city of Hadrian). It is built 
of Pentelic marble, and is of the Corinthian 
order, but it is of a style so peculiar as to 
induce many to believe that tho arch was 
not built by the emperor, whose good taste 
is well known, but by the Athenians in his 
honor. 

The Temple of Jypiier Olympus stood in 
the new city, or Hadrianopolb. It W 
begun by Pbbtratus 630 B.C., and contin¬ 
ued by hb son, but after their expulsion 
the works were suspended nearly 400years. 
It was continued at different times, but 
not completed until the reign of Hadrian 
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(117-138 A.D.). According to Mr. Pen¬ 
rose, the temple was 550 feet long by 170 
wide. It consisted of a cella surrounded 
by a peristyle, with 10 columns on the front 
and 20 at the sides. The peristyle was 
quadruple at the pronaos and posticura, 
and double at the sides, making in all 120 
columns. Of these only 16 remain; they 
are of the Corinthian order, above ^ feet 
in height, and 7 in diameter. A great 
many of the remains of this enormous tem¬ 
ple have entirely disappeared. It was prob¬ 
ably used as a quarry by the Athenians dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. 

The Prison of Socrates is the name giv¬ 
en to several small dungeons cut in the 
rock at the foot of the Musieum Hill. In 
one of them Socrates is believed to have 
been imprisoned, and to have drunk the 
poisoned cup; of this, however, there is no 
proof. 

The Theatre of Bacchus was built about 
600 B.C. by the architects Democrates and 
Anaxagoras. The ranges of seats for the 
spectators were cut in the side of the hill 
of the Acropolis, in the form of a hemicy- 
cle. The stage and orchestra were built 
of marble, and decorated with great splen¬ 
dor. It was not terminated until 840 B.C., 
during the administration of Lycurg^s, but 
it bad long served for the representation 
of the works of ^Eschylus, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes. .Above the seats cut in the 
rock, and below the wall of Cymon, is the 
entrance to a small cavern, which was con¬ 
verted into a temple by Thrasyllus, the 
victorious choregus, and dedicated to Bac¬ 
chus. The entrance was decorated with a 
portico in Pentelic marble, and on the en¬ 
tablature was a colossal statue of Bacchus, 
now in the British Museum. 

The Temple of Theseus is the best pre¬ 
served of all the temples of Athens or 
Greece, and even of those that remain in 
Italy and Sicily. It was built by Cjnnon, 
son of Miltiades, to receive the remains of 
Theseus, which he bad found, by the assist¬ 
ance of an oracle, in the island of Scyros. 
It is a peripteral hexastyle, with 6 columns 
on each fivnt and 13 on the sides. The 
honors of this temple were divided with 
Hercules, and 10 metopes on the eastern 
facade represent the exploits of that hero, 
while 4 only (those on the sides) are devo¬ 
ted to Theseus. The walls and 34 columns 
of the Doric order still remain. This build¬ 


ing was at one time converted into a church, 
and dedicated to St. George. 

If remaining any time at Athens, be par¬ 
ticular to make the ascent of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, and to visit the village and plain of 
Marathon and the quarries of Pentelicus. 

MowU Lycahettus is the peaked summit, 
considerably higher than the citadel, on the 
northeastern side of the city. This hill is 
called by the modem Greeks the Mountain 
of St. George, from the church dedicated 
to that saint which crowns the summit. 
Lycabettus is the most favorable point for 
studying the city of Athens and its sur¬ 
roundings, and for tracing the boundaries 
of the ancient city; the view obtained is 
truly superb. 

Mount Pentelicus rises 8600 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is at a distance of 
about 10 miles from Athens. The princi¬ 
pal quarry is about half way up the moun¬ 
tain, and the traces of the work of the an¬ 
cient Athenians are plainly visible. Near 
the quarry is a grotto of stalactites about 
50 feet high and 90 deep; at the entrance 
a small chapel has been erected, ornament¬ 
ed with very poor paintings. The ascent 
of the mountain requires about two hours. 
The view obtained from the summit is in¬ 
teresting, both from the immensity of the 
panorama and the scenes which it recalls. 

The excursion to Marathon may be made 
in.one day by ordering a relay of horses at 
Cephissia, but it is better to devote two for 
the purpose, taking Mount Pentelicus on 
the way. 

We refer travelers to Dodworth’s Athens 
for fhller particulars. If you prefer riding 
from Athens to Piraeus instead of taking 
the train, be particular in making a bar¬ 
gain for. a carriage, else you will be swin¬ 
dled. A Greek backman is worse than one 
of New York, and that is as bad as the law 
allows. If alone, $1 is sufficient for both 
ways; if with company, say four persons, 
f 1 50, and the driver will be well paid. 

From Piraeus to Corinth by JEgina^ Epi- 
dauruSy Nauplia, and Argos. The island 
ofjEgina is about 20 miles distant from Pi- 
rseus. It owed its name to the daughter 
of the river-god Asopns, and was in ancient 
times the seat of a flourishing colony of 
about 200,000 persons. To-day there are 
not more than 9000 inhabiting the island. 
Their decline began in the time of Pericles, 
when they engaged in a naval war with 
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the Athenians, and suffered severe defeat. 
The modem city of iEgina offers nothing 
of remarkable interest. The Museum, Li¬ 
brary, and Lazaretto, erected during the 
presidency of Capo dTstrias for barracks, 
are the finest buRdings. The antiquities 
of the Museum of .£gina have all been 
transported to Athens. Near the port may 
be seen the ruins of a TempU of Venus; one 
column only remains standing, most of the 
materials having been employed by Capo 
d’Istrias in the construction of the quay. 

The Temple of Minerva^ known by many 
as the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, is 
situated on the coast, about two hours and 
a half from yEgina. It stands on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill commanding a view of most 
of the island, and is believed to be one of 
the most ancient temples in Greece. Twen¬ 
ty-two Doric columns, with their architrave, 
are still standing. It was built of a soft 
porous stone coated with a stucco. Under 
the temple is a cave, near the entrance to 
which were found, in 1811, the sculptures 
of the pediments, which are now in the Mu¬ 
seum of Munich. 

From iEgina to Pidhavro, the ancient 
Epidaurus, is about 11 miles. Epidaurus 
was at one time one of the greatest com¬ 
mercial cities of the Peloponnesus, and sent 
its ships to aid in the battle of Salamis; 
to-day it has barely 180 inhabitants, and 
but few small boats. At a short distance 
from here is Priatha, where the first Con¬ 
stituent Assembly met in 1821. 

From Epidaurus to Nauplia, by way of 
Hiero, requires about one day. Hiero was 
one of the most celebrated places in Greece, 
and was frequented by invalids from all 
parts of the country, who came here to re¬ 
cover health. The splendor of the offer¬ 
ings with which it was ornamented, its 
sanctity and riches, were renowned. The 
sanctuary was situated at one end of the 
plain, and was inclosed on two sides by 
steep hills, and on the two others by walls, 
remains of which may still be seen. Ev¬ 
ery four pars were celebrated the files of 
yEsculapius. Among the antiquities, the 
theatre of Polycletus is the most interest¬ 
ing, and one of the best preserved of the 
kind in Greece. Fiftj’^-four rows of seats 
in white marble still remain entire; the 
whole theatre was capable of containing 
12,000 persons. Continuing our route, and 
passing through Ligourio, we arrive at 


Nauplia^ the most important city of Greece 
in a military point of view; it is surround¬ 
ed by fine fortifications, and protected by 
the forts of Palamede and Itskale, the lat¬ 
ter built on the site of the ancient Acropo¬ 
lis. The founder of the ci^ was Nanplius, 
father of the unfortunate Palamede, the 
victim of Ulysses. Nauplia rose to some 
importance during the time of the Cru¬ 
sades, and, being taken by the French and 
Venetians in 1205, became the capital of a 
duchy belonging to the family of Yille- 
hardouin. From 1829 to 1834 it was the 
seat of the Greek government, and in¬ 
creased considerably in size and indostry. 
The Church of St Spiridion is generally 
visited by strangers; here Capo dTstrias 
was assassinated. His place of residence 
is also shown. 

The Fortress of Palamede stands on the 
summit of a mountain of the same name, 
which rises 712 feet above the level of the 
sea. The first fortifications were built by 
the Franks; more were added by the Ve¬ 
netians, and it is at the present day conrid- 
ered impregnable. The citadel incloses 
seven forts, and is in the form of a penta¬ 
gon. During the latter War of In^pen- 
dence it was conquered only by famine. 
Leaving Nauplia, a ride of 2^ hours brings 
us to Argos, passing on the way the mini 
of Tiryns. 

A rgos is a large town of 4 or 6000 in¬ 
habitants, lying at the foot of a hill, which 
is the Larisa or dladd. It has been the 
scene of so many contests that the remains 
of antiquity are scarce. The theatre, sitn- 
ated above the village, is cut in the side of 
the hill Larissa. It was cajmble of contain¬ 
ing 20,000 persons, and more than sixty 
rows of seats still remain in a good state of 
preservation. Near by are the ruins of a 
Roman construction in brick. The oladd^ 
which crowns the top of the hill, occopies 
the site of the ancient acropolis, and in its 
walls may be seen the columns and other 
materials which formed a portion of that 
edifice. From Argos to Mycena reqaii« 
one hour and a half. This city was built 
by Perseus, 1300 years B.C., and was a 
place of great importance, being the capi¬ 
tal of Agamemnon until 468, when it was 
taken by the Argives. It was the theatre 
of many crimes, which hare inspired the 
tragic poets; here Agamemnon was assas¬ 
sinated by .£gistheus and Clytemnestra. > 
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The CUadel stands on the summit of a 
steep hill, and is surrounded by walla 20 
feet high. The entrance to the citadel is 
through the celebrated Gale of Lions. This 
is composed of three immense blocks, the 
one forming the lintel being 15 feet long. 
Ou this rests a triangular block of lime¬ 
stone, with a bas-relief representing two 
lions face to face, with their fore paws rest¬ 
ing on the base of a column which sepa¬ 
rates them. The heads of the lions are 
now gone. The approach to this gate is 
through an avenue 50 feet long and 80 
wide, with a wall on each side. 

The Treasury of Atreus is a subterranean 
construction, perfectly preserved, common¬ 
ly called the Tomb of Agamemnon. An 
avenue 20 feet long, now in ruins, led to 
the door of the building, on each side of 
which stood two columns. The door is 
formed of three large blocks, the lintel be¬ 
ing 30 feet long. Above the lintel is a tri¬ 
angular empty space, supposed to have 
been occupied by a bas-relief similar to the 
Gate of the Lions. The building is di¬ 
vided into two chambers. The first is of 
circular form, surmounted by a dome 40 
feet in height by 45 in diameter. The sum¬ 
mit of the dome opens on the upper part 
of the hill in which the monument is cut. 
The traces of copper nails found in the 
walls prove this chamber to have been cov¬ 
ered with brazen plates, as was customary 
in the time of the early Greeks, and as Pau- 
sanias describes the chamber to be in which 
Danaa was confined by Acrisius at Argos. 
The second chamber is square and small, 
roughly cut in the rock, and served proba¬ 
bly as a place of sepulchre, while in the 
first were placed arms, jewels, and precious 
ornaments, as was the custom of the Greeks 
in their funeral monuments, and which con¬ 
sequently gave them the name of treasu¬ 
ries. Not far from here are three tombs, 
constructed exactly like that of Agamem¬ 
non, but now entirely in ruins. On the 
northern side of the Acropolis are also the 
remains of an ancient gate, defended by a 
long avenue like the Gate of Lions. 

The time from Myceme to Corinth is 
about hours. Corinth was founded 1900 
years B.C., and was one of the most opu¬ 
lent cities of ancient Greece. Her pecul¬ 
iar position on the isthmus rendered her 
the commercial centre between Europe and 
Asia, and the sources of her wealth and 


Eleusis. 

power were increased by the Isthmian 
Games, which took place in the neighbor¬ 
hood every three years. In 224 B.C. she 
joined the Acbseim League, and became the 
seat of the assemblies of that confedera¬ 
tion. She excited the cupidity of the Ro¬ 
mans, and was taken by them under Mum- 
mius (146), when the city was almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed. It was rebuilt by Julius 
Csesar, but wias again devastated by Alaric 
the Goth, by the Slavonians, the Latins, 
the Turks, the Knights of Malta, and the 
Venetians. In 1715 it fell into the hands 
of the Turks, in whose power it remained 
until 1821. It is now a miserable and 
thinly populated village. The only ruins 
of antiquity are those of the TempUy situ¬ 
ated west of the modem village. Seven 
columns still remain, five looking west, 
and three toward the south (the column 
forming the angle being twice counted). 
Five have their entablature still resting 
upon them, forming the angle of the build¬ 
ing. The columns are of the Doric order, 
but heavy imd ill proportioned; they are 5 
feet 10 inches in diameter at the base, and 
are formed of limestone covered with stuc¬ 
co. Their appearance proves them to be 
anterior to the temple of Egina, or to the 
temple of Theseus at Athens. It is uncer¬ 
tain to what divinity this building was con¬ 
secrated ; some think to Fortune, others to 
Minerva. Not far from the temple are the 
ruins of some Roman baths. 

The Acro^Carinihusy the celebrated for¬ 
tress of Corinth, standjs at an elevation of 
1800 feet, and, after Fort Palamede at Nau- 
plia, is the finest in Greece. There is but 
one point from which it may be annoyed 
by cannon, of which Mohammed II. took 
advantage in his siege, but before the in¬ 
troduction of artillery it was considered 
impregnable. Within the fortress there is 
little of interest, every description of build¬ 
ing being mingled there in a mass. Sev¬ 
eral cisterns, hewn in the rock, receive 
rain-water, besides two natural springs 
which rise in the hill. The panorama ob* 
tained from the fortress repays the diffi¬ 
culty of the ascent. 

From Athens to Missohnghi by I^eusiSy 
Megaray Corinthy Mtgaspdwtiy Helicey Vos- 
tizzfiy and Patras. 

Eleusisy the first town on this route, owed 
its celebrity to th^ temples of Ceres and 
Proserpine. It formed one of the twelve 
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original states of Attica. The ancient tem¬ 
ple of Ceres 'vras burned by the Persians 
in 484y and restored in the time of Peri¬ 
cles. The plan was designed by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon, and the 
temple is described by Strabo as the largest 
in Greece. One column and a part of the 
wall are all that now remain. During 
the dominion of the Romans, Eleusis owed 
great prosperity to the celebration of its 
mysteries. The city was destroyed by 
Alaric 896 A.D. The modem village pre¬ 
sents little of interest. Eleusis is four 
hours from Athens, and four hours more 
bring us to Megara^ one of the most flour¬ 
ishing cities in Greece during the seventh 
centuiy. The temples described by Pau- 
sanias have entirely disappeared; no ruins 
remain to attract the traveler. The peo¬ 
ple of Megara were renowned for their gay- 
ety, and comedy is said to have arisen here. 
This city was ^so the birthplace of Euclid. 
The time from Megara to Corinth is 11 
hours; the latter has been described above. 

Megaspdion is about two days’ journey 
from Corinth. The convent, one of the 
earliest monastic buildings in Greece, is 
said by the monks to have been partly 
built by the Greek emperors John Canta- 
cuzene and Constantine Palssologns. It 
is a wall built in the front of an immense 
cavern which forms the interior of the con¬ 
vent. In the church is kept a picture of 
the Virgin, attributed to St. Luke, which 
is held in great veneration throughout 
Greece. It is said to have spoken sev¬ 
eral times during the War of Indepen¬ 
dence, encouraging the Greeks, and also to 
have wept on the occasion of a defeat. In 
the floor of the church is a mosaic repre¬ 
senting the sun, moon, and an eagle with 
two heads, in honor of the emperors who 
endowed the convent. The monks are 
about three hundred in number, lazy and 
illiterate, having a greater knowledge of 
flre-arms than of the dead languages. This 
they proved by their spirited defense of 
the convent in 1826, when besieged by 
Ibrahim Pasha. About three hours and a 
half from Megaspclion once stood Helice^ 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, which 
was swallowed by an earthquake 373 B.C. 
Two hours more bring us to 

Vostizza, formerly iEgium, mentioned by 
Homer, and one of the chief cities of the 
Achaian League; it is now a small town 
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of 4500 inhabitants. Of the ancient boild- 
ings nothing remains. The modem vil¬ 
lage was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1819, but afterward was rebuUt on a modi 
larger scale. The distance from Vostizza 
to Patras is accomplished in abont eight 
hours. 

Paira *.—The Hoiel of Great Britain is the 
best. Steamers : Austrian Lloyds leave 
for Missolonghi, Zante, Cephalonia, St 
Maura, and Corfu, every ^turday; for 
Lepanto, Vostizza, Amphissa, and Loutra- 
ki, on Thursdays. Patras was the only 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia that op- 
held the Athenians in the Peloponnesua 
War. The city was partly destroyed dur¬ 
ing the war with the Romans, and afta’- 
ward rebuilt by Augustus. Under the 
Greek emperors Patras became a duchy. 
After belonging for some time to the Ve¬ 
netians, it fell into the hands of the Turks, 
in whose power it remained until 1821, 
when it was the first to rise in the War of 
Independence. The modem city is situ¬ 
ated about 550 yards from the sea, and is 
the first commercial town of contineatal 
Greece. 

Missolonghi has been immortalized by 
events which occurred during the War of 
Independence. Here, in 1822, Mavrocor* 
dato, with 500 men, sustained a siege of two 
months against a Turkish force of 14,0011, 
commanded by Omar ben VrionL In 1825 
it was again besieged by the Ottoman 
army, and held out for a y^ear against the 
repeated assaults of an immensely superior 
force. In April, 1826, the besieged detff- 
mined to cut their way through the ra^ 
of their opponents and escape. ITacing 
the women in their centre, dressed as men, 
they sallied forth, but the enemy had be¬ 
come aware of their intention, and but 2000 
escaped. The remainder determined to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible, and 
allured the Turks in the neighborhood of 
the powder magazine, when the whole ex¬ 
ploded, burying conqueror and conquered 
in a common tomb. Lord ByTon died at 
Missolonghi in 1824. 

From Missolonghi to A them hg Ijfosts. 
Galixidi, Amphissa^ Delphi, LehadeOj and 
Thebes, 

Lepemto^ about seven hours from Mbso- 
longhi, is celebrated for the naval battle 
fought off the gulf amo»ng the Curze^ 
I Islands, to which it gavae its name. Tbo 
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port is small, and of a circular form, with 
a very narrow entrance flanked by small 
towers; the water is too shallow to allow 
any bat small vessels to enter. 

GaUxidi is situated at the extremity of 
a rocky promontory, and occupies the site 
of ancient Evantha. It possesses two good 
ports, and a large quantity of merchant 
vessels. The town was burned by the 
Turks in 1821, but has since risen from its 
ruins. The route from Galixidi to Am* 
phissa occupies about four hours, and is 
both fatiguing and uninteresting. 

An^issa or Salona is charmingly situ¬ 
ated about ten miles from the sea, and 
surrounded by olive groves. The castle 
stands on the foundations of the Acropolis, 
considerable portions of which still remain. 
In the interior are the ruins of two church¬ 
es, Fratik and Byzantine. Opposite the 
vOlage is an antique grotto, containing, ac¬ 
cording to the tradition of the country, the 
tomb of the Egyptian Phocas. 

Delphi or Castri owes its celebrity and 
existence to the Pythian oracle. The sanc¬ 
tuary was for a long time a dependency of 
Crissa, until gradu^ly a city rose around 
the temple, and became independent about 
695 B.C. The oracle played a most im¬ 
portant rote in the history of Greece; no 
war was declared, no enterprise under¬ 
taken without consulting the P 3 rthia. The 
temple was destroyed in 548 by Are, and 
reconstructed with greater magnificence by 
contributions from all Greece. The sums 
expended amounted to nearly $600,000. 
In 480 B.C. Xerxes sent a detachment to 
pillage the temple; frightful phenomena 
were manifested; enormous rocks rolled 
from the mountains upon the Persians, and 
crushed a great number; the rest, panic- 
stricken, escaped. The temple was, how¬ 
ever, pillaged by Sylla, and the oAc\e was 
abolished by the Emperor Nero. It was 
restored by Hadrian and the Antonines to 
its ancient splendor. It was consulted by 
Julian, but finally abolished by Theodosi¬ 
us. The modem village of Castri occupies 
the site of the ancient city and of the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo, and many of the present 
houses are constructed of their materials. 
Some of the walls still remain, and seem 
to have formed terraces rising one above 
another, which the nature of the ground 
rendered necessary for the establishment 
of the sacred edifice. Conjectures only can 


be made concerning the fissure over which 
the sacred tripod was placed whence is¬ 
sued the intoxicating vapors which threw 
the Pythia into a prophetic ecstasy. 

The CastaUan Fountain is situated at the 
entrance of a deep and narrow gorge, and, 
after threading its way almost impercepti¬ 
bly among the rocks, forms a litde brook 
flowing toward the monastery of Panagia, 
and finally losing itself in the Pleistus. 
At the source is a large quadrangular ba¬ 
sin, with steps to it cut in the rock, and 
vulgarly called the bath of the Pythia. 
The monastery of Panagia marks the site 
of the ancient gymnasium. In the gar¬ 
den is a fine Hellenic wall, besides frag¬ 
ments of statues and two largo bas-reliefs, 
one representing a torso and the other a 
quadriga. 

Travelers wishing to visit the Corycian 
Cave, and make the ascent of Mount Par¬ 
nassus, may start from Delphi or Arachova. 
Moles and guides are more easily procured 
at the latter place. The price for a mule 
and guide is $1 50 or $2. Those not wish¬ 
ing to make the entire ascent may go to the 
Corycian Cave, and return to Arachova, an 
excursion of five hours, while those who 
ascend the mountain descend to Davlia. 

The Corycian Cave is reached after a 
steep ascent. It is a fine grotto, 300 feet 
long by 190 wide. This cavern was con¬ 
secrated to Pan and the Nymphs. Majes¬ 
tic stalactites hang from the roof in most 
graceful forms, and the stalagmites on the 
floor and sides are still more fantastic. At 
the end of the vault is a small damp pas¬ 
sage, leading into a much smaller chamber. 
From the most ancient times this grotto 
served as a place of refuge for the inhabit¬ 
ants of Delphi, and also in later days as the 
rendezvous of the bandits of Parnassus. 

Returning from the Corycian Cave to 
Arachova, and starting from that village, 
the ascent of Mount Pameusus requires four 
or five hours. At the summit is a small 
plain, lying at the foot of a crater whose 
sides are the highest points of the moun¬ 
tain ; these, however, are very* difficult of 
ascent, being covered with ice and snow. 
The view obtained frqm the mountain is 
glorious. To the north and northeast may 
bo seen the plain of Thessaly, the Pindus 
with its branches, and the snowy top of 
Olympus; also a vague outline of Mount 
Athos. On the east the plains of Bceotia 
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and the Aegean Sea, dotted with numerous 
islands. On the south the Golf of Corinth 
and the Morea; and on the west the moun¬ 
tains of iEtolia,of Acamania, and the Ionian 
Sea. The descent of the mountain is made 
on the southeastern side, and occupies about 
4^ hours before reaching Davlia. 

Going from Davlia to Lebadca, we pass 
through Chseronea, the theatre of many 
great scenes. Standing, as it does, in a 
plain at the entrance of Boeotia, it has been 
the battle-ground of many armies. In 447 
B.C. the Boeotians vanquished the Athe¬ 
nians; in 338 Philip of Macedon gained 
the battle against the Boeotians and Athe¬ 
nians, which accomplished the subjugation 
of Greece; and in ^ the generals of Mith- 
ridates were vanquished by Sylla. The 
last battle was described by Plutarch. 
That great writer was bom, lived, and 
died in Chsronea. The most interesting 
monument in Chseronea is the marble lion 
erected on the tomb of the Boeotians who 
were slain in the battle with Philip. This 
monument is now in fragments, having 
been blown up with gunpowder, during 
the War of Independence, by the patriot 
Odysseus, who supposed it to contain hid¬ 
den treasure. The head is happily un¬ 
touched, and of the finest workmanship. 
In the Church of Panagia, in the cit}', is 
shown a marble seat, called the throne of 
Plutarch; also several inscriptions illus¬ 
trative of the worship of Osiris. 

L^badea is two hours distant from Chte- 
ronea, and situated on the bank of the Her- 
cyna. This river is a torrent which de¬ 
scends from Mount Helicon, and rushes 
with great force from a narrow gorge, the 
site of the ancient Hieron, or sanctuary of 
Trophonius, for which Lebadea was so cel¬ 
ebrated. The two springs at the southern 
extremity of the village, one hot and one 
cold, are supposed to be those of Mnemos¬ 
yne and Lethe, mentioned by Pausanias; 
but as neither of these springs rise in a 
cavern, as described by him, there is still 
some doubt of their identity. 

Thebes (7*honr8, 30 minutes) is situated 
on an insulated‘hill, the summit of which 
was formerly occupied by the Acropolis. 
All traces of its ancient splendor have dis¬ 
appeared. The modem village is small 
and poor, situated between two streams, 
Dirce and Ismenus. Eleven hoars' jour¬ 
ney brings you to Athens. 
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From Athens to Chalcis, the direct roots 
requires but six hours. Cludcis, the capi¬ 
tal of the island of Eubcea, or Negropont, 
is situated on the shore, and communicates 
by a bridge with the Boeotian coast. The 
first bridge built over the Euripus was dur¬ 
ing the Peloponnesian War; it was fortified 
in the time of Alexander, but 140 years later 
it had entirely disappeared. It was again 
rebuilt about 167 B.C. The Euripus b the 
narrowest portion of the Channel of Egri- 
pos. A small bland stands in the centre, 
connected by a stone bridge with the Boeo¬ 
tian shore, and by a turning-bridge with 
Chalcb, allowing the passage of vessels. 
It b under this bridge that occurs the phe¬ 
nomenon of the tides, unexplained at the 
present day. The current flows for some 
time with great rapidity from north to 
sooth, and, after a few minutes of immo¬ 
bility, flows as quickly finom south to north. 
These changes occur as often as fourteen 
times in twenty-four hours. The fortress 
of Chalcb stands at the entrance of the 
bridge, and b a construction of dUTerent 
ages, combining the square towers of an¬ 
tiquity with Venetian bastions and Turk- 
bh waUs. In the interior b an enormous 
cannon, similar to the one used by Moham¬ 
med II. at the siege of Constantinople. 
The island of Eubcea was one of the prin¬ 
cipal possessions of the republic of Venice 
in the days of its prosperity, and the Uon 
of St Mark may still be seen over one of 
its gates. It was conquered by Moham¬ 
med II. in 1470. 

From Athens tojEginOy NaufHa, Triptr 
Wta^ Sparta^ Leondariy Andritsena, OlytS' 
pin, Elisy and Patras, 

The trip from Athens to Nanplb has 
been described above. 

TripolUza was founded in 1770, and be¬ 
came, dihing the dominion of the Turks, 
the capital of the Morea. It was taken by 
the Greeks in 1820, but, being reconquered 
by Ibrahim Pasha, was razed to the ground, 
and b now only rising from its ruins. From 
Tripolitza to SpartOy eleven hours. This 
city was founded about 1910 B.C., bnt Hs 
great prosperity dates from the time of Ly- 
curgus, 846 B.C., whose famous code b 
limiting the royal power, and giving more 
place to the democracy, rendered Spart®» 
by its rigid laws, a city of warriors. From 
thb time it gained in power, and, m two 
bloody wars with Messene and Argos, ob- 
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tained sapremacy over the entire Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The jealousy of Sparta and 
Athens caused the Peloponnesian War, 
which lasted from 431 to 404, and ended in 
the defeat of Athens. This victory, how¬ 
ever, was the cause of great evil to the 
Spartans, causing them to relax their rigid 
laws, and to intr^uce the luxuriant habits 
of the Athenians. From this time it began 
to decline. Sparta was taken by Alaric in 
the fourth century; in 1460 she fell into 
the hands of Mohammed II., and was de¬ 
stroyed by Malatesta in 1^3. Modem 
Sparta is a very pretty village, containing 
several fine houses, a bazar, and a caf4. 
No ruins remain but a quadrangular mon¬ 
ument called the Tomb of Leonidas^ and 
the Theatre. The latter was not us^ for 
dramatic exhibitions, which were forbid¬ 
den by the code of Lycurgus, but for gym¬ 
nastic exercises and public assemblies. 
The central part of the edifice is cut in the 
hill, but the wings are artificial, and com¬ 
posed of quadrangular stones, nncemented. 
The seats have been taken away by the in¬ 
habitants of Mistra, to whom the building 
served for a quarry. 

leondari is about eight hours and a half 
from Sparta, and is a town of picturesque 
appearance. Its old castle stands in ruins 
on a hill commanding the city. Continu¬ 
ing our route, wo reach Andriteena in about 
leu hours. This is a pretty village, re¬ 
markable for its cleanliness and the air of 
comfort pervading it. From Andritsena 
we reach Olympia in seven hours and a 
half. This was not, in ancient times, a 
city, but a sacred wood consecrated to Ju¬ 
piter, under the name of AUU. Here were 
celebrated, every four years, the Olympic 
games, when all hostilities were laid aside, 
and the most implacable enemies met on 
this neutral ground, peacefully to contest 
for a prize. The Olympic Games were first 
permanently established in 884; but the 
era of the Olympiads was first reckoned in 
B.C., after the victory of Coroebus. 
The only ruins now to be seen in Olympia 
are those of the temple of Jupiter. The 
fluted Doric columns are of enormous size. 
It Was in this temple that stood the colos¬ 
si statue of Jupiter Olympus, the chef- 
d oeuvre of Phidias, made in gold and ivory, 
and counted one of the seven wonders of 
he world. Ancient Elis was situated on 
the banks of the Peneus, and occupied a 


mountain called Belvedere by the Vene¬ 
tians, now called Kaloskopi. About twelve 
hours brings us to Patras, already de¬ 
scribed. 

From Sparta to Mistra^ KalamaUi, CV>- 
rtm, Modon^ Navarin^ apd Pylos. 

Mistra was founded in 1207, by William 
de Yillchardouin, and rose to great import¬ 
ance. The city was almost entirely de¬ 
stroyed by the TuAs during the W’ar of In¬ 
dependence, and now presents nothing but 
a mass of ruined houses and ehurches, the 
population having almost entirely removed 
to Sparta. From the citadel, situated on 
the summit of a hill half an hour distant, a 
fine view may be obtained. 

Kalamata occupies the site of ancient 
PhersB, often mentioned by Homer, and is 
at the present day the most important city 
of Messenia. It is situated about a mile 
from the sea, on the left bank of the Ne- 
don, and carries on a considerable trade in 
oil, silk, and figs. Nine hours brings us to 
Coron^ founded by Epaminondas. Of the 
ancient city there are few remains. Part 
of the ancient mole which protected the 
port may be seen, also the walb of the 
Acropolis, barely rising above the ground. 
Recent researches have brought to light 
two sarcophagi, both well preserved; on 
one is a fine bas-relief representing a se¬ 
ries of combats against the Centaurs. 

Modon is reached in six hours. It is 
situated on a rocky promontory, which ad¬ 
vances toward the island of Sapienza. A 
little island, surmounted by a tower, which 
is situated at the entrance of the port, com¬ 
municates with the town by a bridge. The 
citadel and fortifications of Modon are im¬ 
portant. In the centre of the public square, 
which dates from the Venetians, stands a 
column in Oriental granite, with a Byzan¬ 
tine capital, on which may still be distin¬ 
guished a Latin inscription in honor of the 
Venetians and the Doge Morosini. 

Navarin was founded during the Middle 
Ages, and replaced the ancient Navarin or 
Pylos. It was taken by the Turks in 1500, 
and later by the Venetians, who retained it 
until 1715. It is principally celebrated for 
the great naval battle which occurred hero 
in 1828, between the English, French, and 
Russian fleets on one side, and the Turkish 
fleet on the other. The latter was defeated 
with fearful loss. The citadel of Navarin is 
very strong, and was constructed by the 
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French on the ruins of an old Venetian 
castle. From Navarin an excursion may 
be made by boat to PyloB^ or ancient Nava¬ 
rin. Pylos was situated on a lofty prom¬ 
ontory surrounded by a wall built in the 
form of a triangle. The castle, situated 
on the summit of the hill, is all that now 
remains of the ancient city. 

Having made the tour of Greece and 
returned to Athens, you may take a steam¬ 
er at Piraeus to return. There are several 
lines of steamers touching weekly at Pirae¬ 
us, the port of Athens, sailing for Messina. 
Time, about 48 hours. There you may 
change steamer for Naples, or proceed di¬ 
rect to Marseilles. Steamers also sail di¬ 
rect to Brindisi, thence by rail to Turin, 
and through the Mont CenU Tunnel to 
Genoa, where we commence our descrip¬ 
tion of Switzerland: this would be the 
quickest route. Some may wish to pass 
into Switzerland via the Pass of St. Ber¬ 
nard, some the Simplon, and some the St 
Gothard: all these different passes will be 
found on examining the Index. Probably 
many will wish to tarry in Italy, or return 
via Venice,Vienna, etc., or cross the Splu- 
gen Pass. We will suppose, however, that 
the tunnel of MontCenis will have the most 
attraction, after passing which we arrive at 
CkarrAery, the capital of Savoy. Population 
20,000. Hotel des Princee. It is situated on 
the banks of a small river which flows into 
the Lake of Bourget. It is noted for its 
manufacture of silk gauze and other fab¬ 
rics. The remains of the ancient castle of 
the princes of Savoy, ancestors of Victor 
Emmanuel, may still be seen. The castle 
was erected in 1230, and is now being re¬ 
paired. Contiguous to the promenade, 
which leads to the town, may be seen the 
monumental fountain erected in honor of 
General dc Boigne, a native of Cbambery, 
who made an immense fortune in the serv- 
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ice of Rajah Scindies, of India, all of whidi 
he bequeathed to the town. 

The supposed winding-sheet of the Sav¬ 
ior, now at Turin, was deposited in the 
ca^e of Chambery for a long time, to see 
which many noted pilgrims resorted thith¬ 
er, among whom was Francis I. of France. 
The town is dull, and but little to aee. 
There is a cathedral, public library, col¬ 
lege, and theatre. 

A short distance from the town is the 
villa Les Charmette, where resided for a 
time Madame de Varens and J. Jacques 
Rousseau. Madame de Varens was buried 
in the church of Lemanc. See here the 
tomb of General de Boigne. 

A short distance from Chambery we pass 
the watering-place of Aix les Bains (^Grassd 
H. d'Aix), containing about 4000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and the same number of visitors dar¬ 
ing the season. The mineral and sulphur 
springs are very numerous, and said to be 
efficacious in nearly all known cases of Al¬ 
ness. The douche bath is the one most in 
use. After being thoroughly rubbed by 
attendants, you are wrapped up in blank¬ 
ets and sent home in a sedan-chair, 
put to bed. There is a casino in the town 
which contains reading and conversation 
rooms; balls are held twice a week. 

Several very interesting excursions csui 
be made from the town. The principal 
one is to HauU-Combe^ on the shore of the 
Lac du Bourget. This monastery, found¬ 
ed in the early part of the 13th century 
by the princes of Savoy, was their burial- 
place up to 1780, when it was changed for 
the Superga, near Turin. It was much 
damag^ during the Revolution, but h** 
since been repaired by the King of Sar¬ 
dinia. Among the principal monuments 
are those of Peter of Savoy, Amadeus V., 
VI., and VII., Humbert III., Jeanne da 
Montfort, Louis I., Baron de Vaud. 
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From the dry and arid country of the 
East we pass to a land totally different in 
every respect; a land of mountains and 
lakes, a land of valleys teeming with veg¬ 
etation, a land of glaciers, torrents, and 
waterfalls. Switzerland is a small repub¬ 
lic, situated in the very heart of the Euro¬ 
pean Continent; its greatest length is only 
two hundred miles, and breadth one hund¬ 
red and fifty-six, containing about fifteen 
thousand square miles, or about one third 
as lai^ as the State of New York: its pop¬ 
ulation is less than the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It is divided into twenty-two dis¬ 
tinct provinces, or cantons, which are uni¬ 
ted in the form of a federal republic. The 
Alps divide it from Germany on the east, 
and from Italy on the south and southeast. 
Two thirds of its surface consists of lofty 
mountain chains and Alpine valleys; the 
re.nainder is a high plain, thirteen hund¬ 
red feet above the level of the sea, situated 
between Lakes Constance and Geneva. 

The principal lakes of Switzerland are 
Constance, Geneva, Zurich, Lucerne, Thun, 
Brienz, Neuchatel, and Brienne. The riv¬ 
ers are the Rhine and Rhone: the former 
fiows northeastward into the Lake of Con¬ 
stance, and thence along the northern fron¬ 
tiers; the latter has an opposite direction, 
passing through the Lake of Geneva, which 
it leaves at the borders of France. The 
Aar and Reuss are also considerable rivers. 

The fflaciers of Switzerland are streams 
of ice, which are continually descending 
through the clefts in the hiiih mountain 
chains, fed by the snow which has fallen 
above the line of congelation. What they 
lose at the lower end by the action of the 
sun is supplied by new-fallen snow at the 
top. One of the most sublime descriptions 
of a glacier which we have ever read is that 
of Professor Forbes, which we take the lib- 
«riy of quoting: “ Poets and philosophers 
l»®ve delighted to compare the course of 
human life to that of a river; perhaps a 
B^l apter si^e might be found in the gla- 
Heaven-descended in its origin, it 
7«t takes its mould and conformation from 
the hidden womb of the mountains which 
brought it forth. At first soft and ductile, 
it acquires a character and firmness of its 


own as an inevitable destiny urges it on 
its onward career. Jostled and constrain¬ 
ed by the crosses and inequalities of its 
prescribed path, hedged in by. impassable 
barriers, which limits its movements, it 
yields groaning to its fate, and still trav¬ 
els forward, seamed with the scars of many 
a confiict with opposing obstacles. All 
this while, though wasting, it is renewed 
by an unseen power; it evaporates, but b 
not consumed. On its surface it bears the 
spoils which, during the progress of exist¬ 
ence, it has made its own; often weighty 
burdens devoid of beauty or value, at 
times precious masses sparkling with gems 
or with ore: having at length attained its 
greatest width and extension, command¬ 
ing admiration by its beauty and power, 
waste predominates over supply; the vital 
springs begin to fail; it stoops into an at¬ 
titude of decrepitude; it drops the burdens 
one by one which it had borne so proudly 
aloft; its dissolution is inevitable. But, 
as it resolved into its elements, it takes all 
at once a new, and livelier, and disembar¬ 
rassed form; from the wreck of its mem¬ 
bers it arises * another, yet the same’—a 
nobler, full-bodied, arrowy stream, which 
leaps rejoicing over the obstacles which 
before had stayed its progress, and hastens 
through fertile valleys toward a freer ex¬ 
istence, and a final onion in the ocean with 
the boundless and the infinite.” 

Avalanches are immense quantities of 
snow which have accumulated on the sum¬ 
mit of the mountains, and are continually 
falling down their steep and precipitous 
sides, sweeping trees, rocks, and even vil¬ 
lages before them in their wild career. 
Well may BjTon call them “ thunderbolts 
of snow.” . 

Switzerland was originally peopled by 
the Rhetians, who were afterward van¬ 
quished by the Helvetians, who in their 
turn were conquered by the Romans under 
Julius Caesar. The Romans founded sev¬ 
eral fine cities, which were afterward de¬ 
stroyed by the barbarians; they also con¬ 
structed military roads across the Alps, 
those of the Great St. Bernard and Splu- 
gen, both leading to Basle. After the de¬ 
cline of the Roman empire the country was 
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•accessirely invaded by the Huns, Ostro¬ 
goths, Bourguignons, and the Allemanni, 
all of whom w ere conquered by the Franks, 
who governed it by dukes and counts ap¬ 
pointed by the kings of France. 

After the dissolution of the empire of 
Charlemagne the house of Hapsburgh con¬ 
trolled the eastern portion of Switzerland, 
and the kingdom of Burgundy the western. 

Under Albert, son of Rudolph of Haps¬ 
burgh, the country groaned und^er the most 
insupportable tj^ranny, practiced on the na¬ 
tives by Ixnllis appointed by that sovereign, 
which, in the end, culminated in a conspir¬ 
acy, headed by three men from the three 
forest cantons, viz., Werner Stauffacher, 
of Schwyz; Walther Furst, of Uri; and 
Arnold an der Halden, of Unterwald. The 
first occasion of the outbreak was the cruel¬ 
ties practiced by one of the baillb, named 
Gesler, on William Tell, of BOrglcn, when 
the people arose en masse and drove their 
rulers from the country, razing the for¬ 
tresses to the ground. This b the legend 
reported from generation to generation, al¬ 
though the historians of the time make no 
mention of Tell. We are afraid the whole 
story originated in the fertile brain of 
Schiller. After the. death of Albert—who 
Was assassinated by hb nephew, John of 
Swabb—Henry' of Luxemburg, his suc¬ 
cessor, permitted the three cantons to re¬ 
main in open revolt, but his successor, 
Frederick of Austria, sent an army against 
them, at the head of which was Duke Leo¬ 
pold. This grand army was defeated by 
the Swiss near Mortgarten in 1315. Be¬ 
tween this time and 1353 the five cantons 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Zug, Berne, and 61a- 
rus joined the confederacy. Argau, St. 
Gall, Thurgau, Friburg, Solothurn, Gri- 
sons, Basle, Schaffhausen, Appenzel, Tes¬ 
sin, and Yaud were added during the next 
two centuries. Their independence was 
acknowledged by the German emperors, 
but in name they remained annexed to the 
empire. These two centuries were the 
most glorious in the history of Switzer¬ 
land. The Swiss were successful on near¬ 
ly every field of battle when fighting for 
their own independence, and they acquired 
a splendid reputation when fighting the 
battles of foreign princes. The remaining 
cantons were added during the time of the 
first Napoleon. 

Switzerland, like the rest of Europe, 
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I bent to the blast with which Bonaparte 
swept the Continent, and on the mins of 
I the former confederation was founded the 
Helvetian republic. After the fell of Na¬ 
poleon the Congress of Vienna (1815) cre¬ 
ated the confederation of twenty-two can¬ 
tons, which, after continual wrangling, re¬ 
sulted in the present Constitution (1818), 
which gives to each canton an internal 
government of its own, bnt to the Goieral 
Assembly, which b called a Dief, the regu¬ 
lation of all public affairs, such as coining 
money, declaring war, regulating the post- 
office department, etc. The different can¬ 
tons have different forms of government 
Some are representative republics, while m 
others the chief power b in the bands of 
the upper classes. The town of Berne is 
the seat of the general government 

As regards the religion of the Swiss, ax 
tenths belong to the Protestant Reformed 
Church, the remainder are Catholics; the 
latter inhabit the most monntainoos can¬ 
tons, where the population is almost pas¬ 
toral. Education is in a highly advanced 
state in Switzerland, more especially in 
the Protestant cantons, where the Frrach 
language is spoken in its greatest porky. 
The system of Pestalozzi, originally 
veloped hero, has furnished a model for the 
rest of Europe. The countiy b celebrated 
for the many dbtingubbed scholars it bss 
produced, and the culture of science and 
literature b held in high esteem. The ad¬ 
vantage in being educated in an establisb- 
ment like the Messrs. Diederiebs', at Ge¬ 
neva, for instance, where all educational, 
and dbciplinarian, scientific, and methodi¬ 
cal arrangements, liesides reaching their 
special aims, most efficaciously oMicur rap¬ 
idly to impart to the pupib a thorough 
knowledge of the modern languages, es- 
pecblly of French and German, is of in¬ 
calculable value to an American or £n- 
glbh boy. 

The national character of the.Swiss, 
their love of independehce, their intense 
affection for their native land, sre moci 
beantifully described by Mr. Laing in his 
“Notes of a Traveler:’* ‘‘Ihe peculbr 
feature in the condition of the Swiss popu- 
1 lotion—^the great charm of Switzerland, 
next to its natural scenery, is the air of 
well-being, the neatness, the sense of pro* 
priety imprinted on the people, their dwell- 
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mgs, tbeir plots of land. They have a kind 
of Robinson Crusoe industry about their 
houses and their little properties; they are 
perpetually building, repairing, altering, or 
improving something about their tene¬ 
ments. The spirit of the proprietor is not 
to be mistaken in all that one sees in Switz¬ 
erland. Some cottages, fur instance, are 
adwned with long texts from Scripture, 
painted on or burnt into the wood in front, 
over the door; others, especially in the Sim- 
menthal and Haslethal, with the pedigree 
of the builder and owner. These show that 
the property has been held sometimes for 
200 years by the same family. The mod¬ 
em taste of the proprietor shows itself in 
new windows, or in additions to the old 
ori^nal picturesque dwelling, which, with 
its immense projecting roof, sheltering or 
shading all these successive little additions, 
looks like a hen sitting with a brood of 
chickens under her wings. The little spots 
of land, each close no bigger than a garden, 
show the same daily care in the fencing, 
weeding, and watering. The vine¬ 
yard husbandry is here altogether a garden 
cultivation, in which manual labor, unas¬ 
sisted by animal power, scarcely even by 
the simplest mechanical contrivance, such 
as wheel-barrows, harrows, or other assist¬ 
ing implements to the basket, hoe, and 
spade, does every operation, and this gives 
the character to all their husbandry; hand 
labor is applied to all crops, such us pota¬ 
toes, Indian com, and even common grain 
crops, more extensiveh', both in digging 
and cleaning the land, than with us. It is 
not uncommon to hnd agricultural villages 
without a horse, and all cultivation done by 
hand, especially where the main article of 
husbandry is either dairy produce or that 
of the vineyard, to either of which horse 
work is unnecessary. 

“ Two circumstances attending the great 
diffusion of landed property among the peo¬ 
ple strike the traveler in'Switzerland; one 
is the great perfection it gives to their so¬ 
cial arrangements. Even in the most in¬ 
significant hamlets and villages there will 
usually be found a post-office, a regularly 
appointed watchman by night, public fount¬ 
ains, a market-place, with the edicts of the 
canton or the f^eral government displayed 
for the public information, and a lire-en- 
Rine, in the use of which the people are oc¬ 
casionally exercised. The other circom- 
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I stance which strikes the traveler is the 
condition and appearance of the females. 
None of the women are exempt from field¬ 
work, not even in the families of very sub¬ 
stantial peasant-proprietors, whose house is 
furnished as well as any country mansion 
■with us. All work as regularly as the 
poorest male individual. The land, how¬ 
ever, being their own, they have a choice 
of work, and the hard work is generally 
done by the men. The felling and bring¬ 
ing home wood for fuel, the mowing grass 
(generally, bat not always), the carrying 
out manure on their backs, the handling 
horses and cows, digging, and such heavy 
labor, is man’s work. The binding the 
vine to the pole with a straw, which is 
done three times in the course of its growth, 
the making of hay, the pruning the vine, 
twitching off its superfluous leaves and ten¬ 
drils—these lighter, yet necessary jobs to 
be done about vineyards or orchards, form 
the woman’s work; but females, both in 
France and Switzerland, have a far more 
important r6le in the family, among the 
lower and middle classes, than with us. 
The female, although not exempt from out¬ 
door work, and even hard work, undertakes 
the thinking and managing department in 
the family affairs, and the husband is but 
the executive officer—the female is, in fact, 
very remarkably superior in manners, hab¬ 
its, tact, and intelligence to the husband, 
in almost every family of the middle or 
lower classes in Switzerland.’* 

In 1854 the Swiss adopted the monetary 
system of France, viz., francs and cen¬ 
times. The coinage is uniform in all the 
cantons. The silver coins are 5 francs, 2 
francs, 1 franc, and half franc. French 
gold and bank-bills pass current in all the 
cantons. Traveling is no more expensive 
in Switzerland than in any other country 
of Europe, and five or six dollars per day, 
at the outside, should cover all one’s ex¬ 
penses. 

The hotels of Switzerland are writhout 
donbt the best in the world. Take, for 
instance, the M5tropole, the L’Ecu, or Des 
Bergues of Geneva, Gibbon of Lausanne, 
Monnet of Vevay, the Schweizerhof of Lu¬ 
cerne, and they can not be surpassed either 
in table, attendance, or beauty of position, 
by any other houses we ever visit^. The 
charges of the principal hotels are, for 
chamber, 3 fr.; breakfast, from to 2^ fr.; 
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dinner at table d’hote, ^thout wine, from 
4 to 5 fr.; candle, 1 fir.; service, 1 fr. In 
many of the hotels of Switzerland, during 
the dull months, say from October to June, 
regular boarders are taken by the month 
at very low rates—^from four to eight francs 
per day, and sometimes less. In ordering 
wines, make it a rule to order the wine of 
the district in which you are sojourning; 
the wine will be as good, and the price not 
one half that of other districts. 

In traveling over the most fi^uented 
routes, if in the height of the season, we 
would advise telegraphing to your hotel 
for the purpose of securing rooms. 


Swiss guides charge from six to eight 
francs per day; they are expected to carry 
twenty pounds of baggage if in the em- 
plo}' of a walking tourist; in fact, they 
are not of much use unless to walkers, as 
conductors of mules and horses are ordina¬ 
rily well enough informed about the route 
to give nil the necessary information; and 
if several tourists are in company, it is de¬ 
cidedly cheaper to hire a horse or mule 
and trust to their driver. This is assum¬ 
ing that some of the party have some 
knowledge of French and German. 

The most frequented routes in Switzer¬ 
land maybe traversed by one speaking only 
the English language, as in all the drst- 
class hotels English is spoken, and in all 
the towns valets de place may be employ¬ 
ed by the day; but if a lengthened tour is 
proposed, a courier, guide, or some knowl¬ 
edge of the language is necessary. The 
French is very generally understood by the 
upper classes throughout the country, and 
is the language of the people at large in 
the cantons of the west and south, except 
Tessin, where the Italian predominates. 
The German is spoken by about seven 
tenths of the inhabitants who reside in the 
central, eastern, and northern cantons. 

One of the most independent modes of 
traveling through Switzerland, if one has 
time, and has a family, or is in company 
with one or three friends, is to engage a 
horse and carriage, or a carriage and two 
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horses; for the first you pay fifteen francs 
per day, and one franc pour haire, for the 
second from twenty-five to thirty francs 
per day, and two francs pour boire for the 
driver. Be particular and make it a pefint 
to discharge your carriage as near its des¬ 
tination as possible, as you are obliged to 
pay for the days it takes to return: thU 
rule applies to guides as well as horses. 

We now propose giving a detailed tour 
through Switzerland, commencing at Ge¬ 
neva, which shall embrace both sides of 
the Alps, and which should occupy five or 
six weeks’ time; also one embracing only 
the leading points, and which may be ac¬ 
complished in two weeks: the former will 
be Route 16, the latter Route 17. 

ROUTE No. 16. 

From Geneva to Chamoum^ Martignf^ 
Leuk, Leuherbadj across the Gemmi Pa^ 
7%tm, Jnierlachen^ Lauterbnamen^ to Grin- 
deiuxild^ by the Wengem Alp, Faulbom, 
Brien, Brunig Pass, Lungem, Lnceme; up 
the I^ko Lucerne to Fluelen and AlUaf; 
to Lake Maggioro by Amstfig and the St 
Gothard Pass, which is decidedly the most 
magnificent of all tho Alpine passes; 
down the lake to the Borromeo Islands; to 
the Lake Como by Lake Lugano; across 
the Splugen Pass to Coire; by rail to Zu¬ 
rich ; to Lnceme by Zug and the Rigi, or 
by diligence—a most lovely ride, from 
Lucerne to Beme, Frey'borg, Lausanne, 
Vevay, Villeneuve, and the Ca^e ofCWb 
lon; back to Lausanne, Neuchatel, Bienne, 

Basle, Schaff hausen, the Falls of the Rhine, 
Constance, to Bregenz. 

Ueneno, beantifidly situated at the south¬ 
ern extremity of Lake Geneva, both 
hanks of the Rhone, contains 43,000 inhah' 
itants. Grand If. de la Paix, U. des Bef^ 
guet, H. VEcu^ H. MHropok., Grand U.dt 
Russie, Beau Rieage et d'Angleterre^ Vtctmia. 
The L'Ecu is finely kept by Mr.Wd^ pro¬ 
prietor abo of the-£f<^ Bpron^ at the h^ 
of riie bke. The La Paix^ kept by Mr. Kos- 
Ipr, long known as one of the 1^ mina* 
gers in Switzerland, b elegantly furnished, 
and commands a fine position. The De* 
Berpue* is much patronized by the first fiMO- 
ilies, and b noted for its cooking and to 
wine-celbr: many improvements have te- 
cently been made in this house— bllhafd- 
room, smoking-room, new balconies etc* ^ 
The Metropole is one of the most magnifi- 
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cent housM in Europe—situation lovely, 
at the head of the lake, and in front of the 
English garden — splendid cuisine. The 
Htid de Rnstie is a first-class house, richly 
furnished, splendidly situated, and admira¬ 
bly managed. The Beau Rivoffe et cTAn- 
gleterre is beautifully located and excel¬ 
lently managed. The Victoria is a good 
bouse, and quite moderate in prices. 

The citizens of Geneva are celebrated for 
their industry. Nearly 4000 persons are 
employed in the city ia the manufacture 
of watches, over 75,000 being made yearly. 
Watches are mueh cheaper here than in 
America; the opportunity of purchasing 
these articles should not be lost. The house 
of Ch. Martin & Co., Grand Quai, is Justly 
celebrated for the excellence and accuracy 
of its time-keepers, and its variety of chains, 
jewels, and music-boxes. They guarantee 
an gold to be 18 carats. 

Geneva, when seen Arom the lake, pre¬ 
sents a magnificent appearance, both sides 
of the river being adorned wi^ splendid 
quays and houses. On the right of the 
river is the Quartier St. Gervais, which is 
mostly inhabited by workmen, with the 
exception of that portion bordering on the 
river. Most of the fortifications which 
were erected in 1750 were demolished in 
1850, to make room for new quays, streets, 
and houses which have since been erected. 
The southern portion of the ramparts still 
exists, and serves for a promenade. The 
city, in addition to being divided by the 
river, is divided into the upper and lower 
town: in the former the houses are large 
and elegant, the abode now, as it always 
has been, of the aristocracy; the latter, 
with the exception of the handsome stores 
and hotels, the abode of the workmen and 
poorer shop-keepers, although the workmen 
have mostly migrated to the St. Gervais 
side of the river. Serious and bloody fends 
have frequently arisen between the up and 
down towners, resulting generally in favor 
of the Democrats, who brought their aristo¬ 
cratic neighbors to terms by cutting off 
their supply of water, the hydraulic ma¬ 
chine being in their quarter. 

The streets which contain the most ele¬ 
gant stores and shops are du Rhone, de la 
Carraterie, du Mont Blanc, and quays des 
Bergeres and Grand Quai. 

On Rue du Rhone (No. 17) is the houso 
of Heniy Capt, established in 1822, and. 


celebrated for ItaJaanufacture of watches 
of every variety; the music-boxes of this 
house are also far famed, as well as their 
enameled brooches, bracelets, lockets, etc. 

The Cathedral Church of St, Pierre^ a 
pure Byzantine structure, finished by the 
Emperor Conrad II. in the early part of 
the 11th century, is the most important 
building. It was disfigured in the 18th 
century by a Corinthian portico in imita¬ 
tion of the Pantheon at Rome. (In most 
European countries Calvin’s ghost would 
have made some disturbance if any thing 
Romanish had been imitated, but he has 
not even pointed out to the modem inhab¬ 
itants where he lies, having forbidden the 
Genevese to mark the spot where he was 
interred by any monument; consequently 
it is only known that he was buried in the 
cemetery of Plain Palaii^ and there is grave 
doubt that the place shown is the correct 
one.) The cathedral is divided into three 
naves and a transept. It contains the 
tomb of Agrippa d’Aubigny, the friend of 
Henry IV., king of France. He died here 
in exile, and the citizens erected this tomb 
to his memory in return for the services 
which he had rendered them; it is of black 
marble, and stands in the south nave. The 
church also contains the tomb of Henry, 
duke de Rohan, a leader of the French Prot¬ 
estants under Louis XIII., also that of his 
wife and son, Tancrede. His sarcophagus,* 
which is of black marble, resting on two 
lions, was destroyed during the French Rev¬ 
olution of1798, but has since been replaced. 
The pulpit is the same from which Calvin 
preached. A fee of half a franc is custom¬ 
ary. There are several other churches, 
both Calvinistic and Lutheran, as well as 
the imposing Catholic Church of Notre 
Dame, finished all but the steeples. No¬ 
tice under the windows' the bas-reliefs rep¬ 
resenting the Passion of Christ There is 
also a small Gothic EpiscopaliSn church. 

Near the Pont Neuve is situated the 
Mtisee ^)thy a collection of pictures and 
sculptures, once the property of the Rus¬ 
sian General Roth, who was of Genevese, 
origin. They were presented to the city 
by his sisters. Notice the Graces of Ca- 
nova, the Death of Calvin, Bonivard in 
Castle Chillon, the Cascade of Pissevache, 
etc., etc. A fee of half a franc is expected. 

The hfuBee Academique^ 11 Grand Rue, 
is open every Sunday and Thursday frne; 
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at other times a fee of one franc will g^in 
admittance. Here may be seen the zoolog¬ 
ical collections of Bossier and Necker, the 
geological collections of Saussure, who tirst 
made the ascent of Mont Blanc, the petri¬ 
factions of Brongniart and De Candolle. 
Notice the skin of an elephant. The ani¬ 
mal lived a long time in Geneva in a 
menagerie; he became enraged, and tore 
through the streets in a furious manner; 
his mad career was stopped by a cannon- 
shot. Examine the Museum of Antiqui¬ 
ties and Medals. A fine reading-room is 
connected with the museum, supplied with 
the best European journals, reviews, and 
magazines. Admission by invitation from 
a member. Near the museum, No. 40 in 
the same street, is the house where Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was bom, although No. 
%7 in Rue Rousseau bears this inscription: 
“ Tci €8t niJ. J. Rousseau U 2Sjuin, 1712.” 
That was the residence of hU grandfather, 
Jean Jacques. 

No. 15 Rue Verdaine we find the college 
and public library founded by John Cal¬ 
vin. It contains over 40.000 volumes and 
some valuable manuscripts, the sermons 
and letters of John Calvin—among the lat¬ 
ter one addressed to Lady Jane Grey while 
prisoner in the Tower—^letters of Vincent 
St. Paul, J. J. Rousseau, etc., etc. No 11 
Rue des Chanoines is the house where John 
Calvin lived for twenty-one years. This 
celebrated reformer, whose proper name 
was Cattlrin, was bora at Noyon, in Picard 3 \ 
Having been expelled from France for his 
religious opinions, he was passing through 
Geneva as a fugitive, when Farel, who had 
been the means of abolishing Romanism 
from the citj', and expelling the bishop, 
entreated him to remain and join him in 
his crusade against the Church of Rome; 
he did so, and in a short time acquired an 
immense influence both in the affairs of 
Church and State. From the pulpit of St. 
Pierre he not only hurled defiance at the 
Church of Rome, but denounced the im¬ 
morality and wickedness of the citizens in 
such terms that Vice was compelled to hide 
her head confounded. He exercised in a 
high degree the talent of public speaking, 
and b\’ the power of speech obtained an 
iiresrstible influence over all the citizens. 
He introduced the most rigorous discipline 
into both Church and State, and extremes 
of Puritanism became the order of the day. 
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From him emanated the religious doctrines 
of our own Pilgrim Fathers, and which 
soon spread throughout France, Germany, 
and Great Britain. Calvin's rigorous se¬ 
verity soon degenerated into actual tyran¬ 
ny, and he ruled the Genevese with more 
despotism than did their former biihope. 
Castellio, who preached predestination, was 
banished in 1540; and the celebrated Span* 
isb doctor, Michael Servetus, was arnked 
at Geneva by his orders, accused of hold¬ 
ing anti-Trinitarian doctrines, and ordereil 
to be burned at the stake, although be had 
not attempted to disseminate his opiniofH 
in Swritzerland. His conduct in this in¬ 
stance will forever remain a dark spot oa 
his character. He preached almost every 
day, and, up to the day of his death, main¬ 
tained the authority be had acquired over 
the citizens. Numerous exiles from Great 
Britain made Geneva their home dnring 
the reign of “ Bloody Mary.” Among the 
number was the celebrated reformer, John 
Knox, who was made a citizen of Geneva 
during Calvin’s administration. TheatrM- 
al performances were prohibited by Calrin, 
and for a long time after bis death. Bat 
Voltaire had his plays produced at Fernet, 
about four miles Geneva, which caused 

Rousseau to remonstrate with him; be 
wTote him thus: me vous mm pot; 

vans atfez corrumpu ma ripublique e» hd dtm- 
narU des spectacles.'" It will be very diffi¬ 
cult to find any trace of Calvin <x Puritan¬ 
ism at the present time. Amusement, fun, 
and gayety now seem to be the order of the 
day', especially on Sunday's, and, daring 
the season, the theatre will be found mow 
crowded than the church; the shops aw 
all open, and business going on Sunday and 
Saturday all alike. Between Calvin and 
Voltaire, human nature seems more in¬ 
clined to the latter. 

A visit should bo mode to the /Wef d« 
VUle^ in front of which is the Arsewd. filW 
with ancient and modern arms; also sonie 
of the famous “escalade” ladders: open 
every' day. A short distance from the Ar¬ 
senal will be found the Botamcal Oafdts. 
founded in 1806 by the celebrated CaudeBe. 
The principal and best drnggist in Geneva 
is George Baker, the only one in Switzer¬ 
land who prepares medicines according to 
English and American pharmacopoo^ 

I^vious to visiting Chamouni, exam* 
ine the Relief of Mooi BlanCf in a bniWof 
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constructed for the purpose, which stands 
in the English garden, in front of the Ho¬ 
tel Metropole: it is the finest model in 
Switzerland. The artist was employed 
nearly ten years upon it. On Sunda 3 r 8 
and Thursdays it is open to the public; at 
other times a fee of one franc is demanded. 

Boarding-houses are numerous in Gene¬ 
va ; prices vary ftom $15 to $60 per month. 

The best tailor in Geneva is L. Maigre, 
Ko. 6 Rue du Mont Blanc. He speaks 
English, and keeps an admirable stock of 
goods on hand. Geneva is the best city 
in Europe to purchase crystal jewelry, now. 
so fashionable. The l^st and cheapest 
establishment is that of Madame Friedel, 
Roe du Rhone, close to the hotel L’Ecu de 
Geneve. Her assortment of combs, bags, 
pebbles, bracelets, etc., is very large. 

The most important watch-factory is 
that of Patek, Philippe & Co., where trav¬ 
elers will be kindly received, and will be 
allowed to visit the various workshops in 
which all parts of fine watches are made. 
The American Register for Geneva is kept 
at their office. 

The principal manufacturers of music- 
boxes and singing birds are A. Rivence & 
Co., Ko. 5 Place des Alps. Their playing 
chairs, playing watches, and carafes are 
very interesting and amusing. 

One of the principal and oldest watch- 
jewelry establishments is that of Golay, 
Leresche & fils, 31 Quay des Bergues. The 
same firm have a bouse in Paris. 

Another good and responsible honse en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of watches, chro¬ 
nometers, and jewelry, is that of Hess & 
Metford, 14 Grand Quai. 

Le Grand Roy & Son, successors to Mou¬ 
lin i5 & Le Grand, 23 Quai des Bergues, es¬ 
tablished in 1819, are manufacturers of all 
kinds of watches, and are highly spoken of. 

Geneva is noted for its Swiss-wood carv¬ 
ing. A. Mauchain is considered one of the 
best workers in that profession, having re¬ 
ceived numerous medals. His establish¬ 
ment is 32 Grand Quai. 

D. Muller and fils, under the Hotel des 
Bergues, are first-class tailors. 

By no means fail to visit the village of 
Fernet and the chateau of Voltaire; the 
distance is between four and five miles, and 
the best views of Mont Blanc may be had 
from a particular point in the road, which 
your driver will point out. The situation 


of Fernet, which is in France, is delightful: 
it is in full view of the lake and Mt. Blanc. 
The town was founded by Voltaire, who re¬ 
sided here twenty years; many relics of 
him are shown to the visitor. Visit also the 
chateau and grounds of the Baron Adolphe 
Rothschild: a magnificent view may be had 
of Mont Blanc and the lake from the pavil¬ 
ion in the park. A sight of the works of 
art contained in the bouse will well repay 
a visit. It may be examined on Tuesdays, 
between 2 and 4 o’clock. A short distance 
from Geneva, on the south side of the lake, 
is the Diodati chateau, the residence of Lord 
Byron in 1816: here he composed his “Man¬ 
fred,” and a portion of “ Childe Harold.” 

The most delightful walk or drive is on 
the right side of the river, by the Great and 
Little Sacomex: here, on a clear afternoon, 
may be seen the entire range of the Alps 
of Savoy, with the “ Monarch of the Mount¬ 
ains” in the distance. A setting sun from 
this point is a scene never to be forgotten. 

Travelers who do not intend to follow 
our route through the valley of the Rhone 
may make a splendid excursion, occupying 
four days, viz.: Take an early steamer on 
the lake, stopping at Vevay and visiting 
the Castle of Chillon; on the same day 
take the next steamer for Villeneuve, then 
the cars to Martigny. The next day by 
the Col de Balme to Chamouni. The third 
day at Chamouni: visit MotUanvert^ the 
Chapeau by the Mer de Glace^ and the Jar- 
din ; and the fourth day return to Geneva. 

From Geneva to Chamouni .—Chamouni 
can be reached from Geneva in ten or 
eleven hours: fare, 21 francs. We can 
there remaii^a day or a month, according 
to our humor, as either can be delightfully 
spent. Should you not wish to return to 
Geneva, and take the steamer to Lausanne, 
Vevay, Castle of Chillon, and Villeneuve 
to Martigny, you can forward your heavy 
baggage to that point by the lake, and 
reach it yourself ftom Chamouni in one day, 
either by the TUe Noir or Col de Bcdme; 
and then make an excursion from Mar¬ 
tigny to Lausanne, Vevay, and Castle of 
Chillon. Wo should advise, however, if 
you have one or tw’o, or more weeks to 
I spare, the following arrangement: Visit 
I Chamouni; thence make the following tour 
of Mont Blanc. From Chamouni to Mar¬ 
tigny, either by the Col de Balme or T5te 
Noir, in about nine hours, or by both in 
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two hoars extra. From Martigny to Cor- 
mayeur, by the pass of the Great St. Ber¬ 
nard and Aosta, in eighteen hours, end 
back to Chamouni in three days; from 
Cormayeur via the Col de la Seigne and Col 
du Bonhomme: in all about seven days to 
make the tour, which is one of the grand¬ 
est in the world. The appearance of Mont 
Blanc from the southern side, say at Cor¬ 
mayeur, is far more sublime than at any 
other point of view. This unrivaled excur¬ 
sion will well repay the time and expense. 

Leaving Geneva by diligence in the 
morning (frre 21 francs: be particular and 
engage your seat through to Chamoum)^ we 
soon pass the town of Chesne, then Anne- 
masse on the Sardinian frontier, and con¬ 
tinue along the banks of the River Arve. 
This rapid, roaring stream, which rashes 
through the narrow Chamouni valley dur¬ 
ing or after all mountain storms, is correct¬ 
ly and beautifully described by our poet 
Bryant: 

Not from the sands or cloven rocks, 

Thou rapid Arve! thy waters flow; 

Nor earth, within her bosom, locks 
Thy dark, unfathomed Wi ILs below. 

Thy springs are in the cloud, thy stream 
Begins to move and murmur firwt 

Where ice-peaks feel the noonday beam, 

Or i*ain-storms on the glacier burst” 

After passing the town of Cluses, the en¬ 
tire population of which is engaged in the 
manufacture of Geneva watches or in por¬ 
tions of their movements, we arrive at the 
Grotto of Balme^ which enters into the 
mountain nearly two thousand feet: should j 
you be in no hurry to reach Chamouni, visit 
it by all means, and remain at St. Martin 
overnight. This is as far as it is possi¬ 
ble for the diligence to go; the remaining 
portion of the distance (about eighteen 
miles) must be perfbrmcd by char, which, 
with a single horse, should not cost over 
$2 50. From the bridge which here cross¬ 
es the Arvo a magnificent view of Mont 
Blanc is obtained. A short distance, and 
we arrive at the town of Sallmches, whence 
you take mules or chars to the Baths of 
St. Gervais. The accommodation of St. 
Gervais is very good, and the hot baths, 
which contain iron and sulphur, are con¬ 
sidered very efficacious in certain diseases: 
the terms of the boarding-houses are very 
moderate. The whole distance from St. 
Martin to Chamouni is filled with the most 
interesting sights: the frightful chasms,] 
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the plunging Arve, the beautiful and &n- 
tastic glaciers,with ever and anon a glimpse 
at the Monarch of the Mountains, all com¬ 
bine to invest the journey with the most 
lively interest. 

CHAMOUNI. 

The beautiful valley of Chamouni lies 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
at present is one of the most popular [daces 
of resort in Switzerland. If you visit this 
place in August or September, it would be 
advisable to engine your apartments in 
advance, for Chamouni, once secluded and 
almost unknown, is secluded no longer, 
and rivals Niagara dr Saratoga in all the 
excitement and bustle of a favorite sum¬ 
mer resort. Parties arriving and deport¬ 
ing ; the presence of guides, ^rses, mules, 
and donkeys; the recital of hair-breadth 
escapes by the returned tourists; the ap¬ 
pearance of the weather, and the specula^ 
tions on the same, all reminds one of 
Crawford’s on a very large scale. To those 
who have no ambition to make the toilsome 
ascent of Mont Blanc at an expense of 
about $150, and a year’s toils, dangers, 
and hardships concentrated into two days, 
there are numerous local excursions not 
without their danger or excitement. To 
visit these the guides have extra fares; 
and although the ordinary fares are for a 
mule six ^ncs per day, and for a guide 
the same, yet the tariff for a g^ide to visit 
The Jardin, crossing the Mer de Glace, is 
ten francs per day, Bwt thirteen, Grandi 
Mulete forty, and Col du Geants fifty. A 
guide is expected to go with each mule. 
The extra tariff to visit extra hazardous 
places is often an inducement to guides to 
misrepresent the dangers of different ex¬ 
cursions; and although we would recom¬ 
mend all gentlemen travelers to cross the 
Mer de Glace, nervous and timid ladiM 
ought not to do it. Poor Miss Frederika 
Bremer was caught in the trap. We give 
her experience, and lady travelers, after 
having read, can judge for themselvtf: 

“ It was the following day we ascended 
through the pine-forest to Le Montanvert. 
It is here that one sees before one the so- 
called Mer de Glace, a brood stream of kc 
and snow, the offspring of the highest 
Alps, which pours itself between lofty 
mountain ridges down into the valley of 
Chamouni, where, from beneath its gates, 
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issaes the river of Arveron. I say * pours 
itself,’ because the frozen river slides from 
the heights down into the valley, and these 
icy masses are besides, as one knows, in a 
state of continual advance. 

“ From the heights of Montanvert we 
saw the J/er de GlacCj also called Le Mont 
BUtnc des Dames, splendidly shining in the 
morning sun, and a party of gentlemen and 
ladies crossing to the opposite side. It 
looked quite calm and agreeable. Why 
should not we do the same ? Our guides 
encouraged us to do so, yet with a certain 
cautiousness of expression. 

“ In half an hour we could cross the Mer 
de Glace, afterward we should have about 
an hour’s * somewhat difficult road’ in the 
mountain to Le Chapeau, but once there we 
should see a grand sight, and then also 
every danger and difficulty would be over” 
—and the guides would have earned a 
double day’s wages! Of this last consid¬ 
eration, however, they said nothing, but 
the knowledge of it was the reason of their 
encouraging words. 

** I was tempted by the thought of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the beauties and 
dangers of the Mer de Glace, and determ¬ 
ined to undertake the hazardous journey; 
but how I repented doing so when, in its 
midst, I discovered what the nature of it 
was. For one did not only run the con¬ 
tinual danger of slipping and falling while 
climbing over the icy billows, but one found 
one’s self perpetually on the brink of wide 
crevices in an ice-mass of two or three 
hundred feet deep, and across which one 
must leap, without any other foothold than 
a smooth icy wave or hillock. I was in a 
state of silent despair at having undertaken 
this enterprise, particularly as I had Louise 
Coulin with me. If any thing should hap¬ 
pen to this young girl! if I should not 1^ 
able to restore her to her parents! then— 
I could not live myself! I thought about 
turning back, but my guide assured me 
that we had already accomplished the worst 
part of the way; but what yet remained 
was, in comparison, not without danger; 
even he himself fell more than once on our 
slippery career. 

“ With an anxiety which can not be de¬ 
scribed, my eyes followed Louise, who went' 
before me with her guide, as lightly and as 
nimbly as though they were dancing a 
minnet. This guide was a young man. 


who had only within the last half year be^ 
come incorporated into the guild of Cha- 
mouni guides, and 1 therefore felt all the 
less dependence upon him; but he was 
light-footed and agUe, and in reality better 
than my old, safe, but very heavy-footed 
conductor. My guide was a peasant, Lou¬ 
ise’s was a cavalier; but Louise’s was not 
only young, strong, and safe upon his feet, 
but he enjoyed the undertaking, and never 
thought about danger. But as for me— 

** And when we found oursevles midway 
on the Mer de Glace, and I was desired to 
notice the splendid walls of a broad ice fis¬ 
sure, in the abyss of which the thundering 
roar of waters is heard, and was called 
upon to admire the brightness and width 
of the Mer de Glace, which is even from 
this point up to the top of the mountains, 
where it is bom, I felt myself like one 
doomed to death, with the rope already 
round his neck, who is desired to notice 
*tho beautiful prospect I’ But I said noth¬ 
ing, and, as Louise gayly recommended me 
to do, I broke off little pieces of ice and let 
them melt in my mouth: this, and the 
beaming glances of my young Mend, re¬ 
freshed me. 

“ The sun shone with great heat, melt¬ 
ing the ice, and through the latter part of 
the road we went sliding and splashing 
through a regular ice slush. How de¬ 
lighted I was when I had once more firm 
footing on earth, and I saw Louise there in 
safety. I gathered and kissed a little com¬ 
mon crimson flower, which grew on the 
borders of the ice like a kind salutation of 
welcome. 

But the joy was of short duration f for, 
in order to reach Le Chapeau —^the only way 
on this side down to Chamouni—one must 
clamber along the side of a perpendicular 
rock, without any thing to hold by but a 
rope, fastened by iron nails, as a hand-rail 
on the mountain wall. One walks along 
a narrow pathway cut in the rock, midway 
between two perpendicular mountain walls, 
the one above, the other below. At the 
depth of many hundred feet below this 
again is the Mer de Glare, with its sheer 
descent. A moment’s dizziness, and all 
would be over! The guides now began 
to advise us to hasten, * because stones are 
frequently precipitated from the rocks 
above.’ 

‘ * I glance up and see that masses of 
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stones are hanging above our heads, as it 
appeared, just ready to fall. But how is 
one to hasten here, where one must give 
heed to every step, and hold fast by the 
rope ? And now even this ceases, and the 
path goes before me steep up hill; I have 
merely the guide’s hand, who pulls me up. 

*“We shall go quite safely,’ he saj^s 
consolingly. ‘Nay; on, on! go on still 
faster!’ I replied, whilst 1 see stones and 
debris giving way under each heavy step 
ho takes, and I pray silently ‘ Deliver us 
from evil.* 

“ Louise, with her light-footed guide, is 
already up and out of danger, and all the 
difficulties of the journey are overcome. 
We are very near the Chapeau, and may 
quietly rest there before we go farther. 1 
feel ready to cry. 

’‘But a few minutes later, when we 
reached the Chapeau and little Alpine cot¬ 
tage, sheltered by a rock in the shape of a 
hat crown, and seated upon a wooden bench 
in the cheerful sunshine, with my young 
ftiend’s hand clasped in mine, 1 felt so un¬ 
speakably thankful to have overcome all 
the perils of the way, that I could not do 
other than share lA)uise’s delight over the 
extraordinar}' spectacle which the Mer de 
Glace presented; for at this place the press¬ 
ure from above has caused the ice to mass 
itself together and to assume the most re¬ 
markable forms. Imagine to yourself a 
stream of ice-witches and hobgoblins, with 
their children and bag and baggage, on 
their journey to—^the lowest pit! Here a 
great giantess, with three daughters, in 
hoods, shawls, and crinolines, are advanc¬ 
ing majestically forward; there a whole 
procession of gray nuns, here monks with¬ 
out heads; there giants in berserker mood, 
and yonder a castle* of ice, with many tow¬ 
ers, like an immense artichoke, with its 
points somewhat turning inward. In gen¬ 
eral it seemed to me that the figures of the 
Mer de Glace resemble the forms and peaks 
of the circumjacent mountains. Saussure 
saw, from the heights of Mont Blanc, groups 
of its pjTamids and needles, like the leaves 
of an artichoke, turning inward toward 
the middle. Imagine to yourself all this 
crowd of dirty gray ice-witches, little and 
big hobgoblins, now in fantastical groups, 
now a solitary lofty figure, among tow'ers, 
columns, ruins, as of a demolished city— 
imagine all this immovable, and yet ad- 
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vancing downward on a slope of from tiro 
to three leagues! Sometimes a witch lo?cs 
her head, which, set at liberty by the son, 
is precipitated into the depths l^low, and 
•one hears it roaring down like the sound of 
subterranean thunder.” 

To make the ascent of Mont Bknc re¬ 
quires two days from Chamouni, and the 
expense is nearly $150. The ascent is 
never undertaken with less than six guides, 
each of whom charges one hundred francs 
for his services; and little enou^ for these 
poor fellows, who peril their lives on ac¬ 
count of the extra pay to gratify a most 
unworthy cariosity. With Horace Bene¬ 
dict de ^assure, who was the first scien¬ 
tific man who made the ascent, it was a 
different matter: he penetrated all its mv's- 
teries, and reported the same to the world. 
Without Balmat, however, who first made 
the ascent in 1786, the chances are De 
Saussure would never have discovered the 
path to the summit. Three ladies only 
have as yet accomplished the feat: Mile. 
Paradis, Mile. D’Angeville, and MraBam- 
ilton, an English lady. The two latter la¬ 
dies, when at the summit, had themselves 
lifted over the shoulders of the guides, that 
they might be able to say they had ris¬ 
en to a greater height than any of their 
predecessors. De Saussure, who, after 
twenty-seven years of longing and fruit¬ 
less endeavor, reached the summit in Au¬ 
gust, 1837, says the desire to make the as¬ 
cent had become with him a kind of dis¬ 
ease. He says, “ The arrival on the sum¬ 
mit did not give me immediately all the 
pleasure which might have been expected, 
because the length of the struggle, and the 
sense of the trouble which it had cost me 
to reach it, seemed, as it were, to have irri¬ 
tated me, and it was with a Idnd of wrath 
1 trampled the snow upon its highest point 
Besides, I feared not being able to make 
the observations which I desired, so great¬ 
ly was I troubled by the rarity of the at¬ 
mosphere, and the difficulty I found in 
breathing and in working at this height 
We all suffered from fever. 

“I scarcely believed my own eyes; I 
seemed to myself to be dreaming when 1 
saw beneath my feet the terrific majestic 
peaks, the acute summits of Midi Aigen- 
tiere, and Le Geant, the very has^ of 
which it had been to me so difficult and 
hazardous to climb. I understood tbek 
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connection and their form, and at one sin¬ 
gle glance was able to clear up the uncer¬ 
tain tj which years of labor alone could not 
have done. 

‘ ‘ WTien any adventurous traveler under¬ 
takes the ascent of Mont Blanc, numerous 
spectators take up their station on the sides 
of the Breven, from which the progress of 
the party, as soon as it has emerged upon 
the snow-line, may be traced the whole 
way to the summit; and doubtless many 
an anxious wife counts them as they disap¬ 
pear and reappear, for, if there come not up 
thirteen, the babe in her arms may be an 
orphan. And that yon English scapegrace 
has a tender mother, too; and many a cau¬ 
tion has she given him to keep his feet dry 
and take care of cold; and little think that 
group, as they sit around their work, and 
wonder ‘what is he doing now?’ that the 
object of their fond regard is at the mo¬ 
ment, perhaps, hanging between heaven 
and earth; eternity sheer down beneath 
his feet, and half an inch to spare when he 
walks sideways! 

“ That night they sleep cradled in a hol¬ 
low of the rock; and as some late traveler 
comes down to breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing, his nerves are shaken by the triumph¬ 
ant roar of M. Tairrez's cannon announcing 
their safe arrival on the summit. 

“ Great is the excitement in Chamouni 
when they are seen returning in the even¬ 
ing across the plain toward the inn. Here 
they come, magnk comitante caterva—the 
men who have been up Mont Blanc! Sure¬ 
ly earth feels like velvet; they walk not 
like common men; honor and glory await 
them: twelve of them get five-and-twenty 
shillings •each, and the thirteenth has his 
name painted on a board by the side of De 
Saussure. He has periled his life a score 
of tiroes within the last forty-eight hours, 
but it is over now. He has been at the top 
of Europe; has stood like a fly on the cold 
tip of the earth’s nose, and is perfectly jus- 
tifled in writing a book. The}' almost all 
do. I believe that is one of the reasons 
why they go up.” 

The skin of most people peels off after 
the ascent, their eyes b^me weak, and 
they suffer more or less in health. How 
any person (»n desire to go through the 
fatigne of making the ascent, when they 
can risk their life in a balloon for half the 
expense, we can not understand. 

Bb2 


St. Bernard. 

Tht Excursion of Mont Blanc. —The ex¬ 
cursion of Mont Blanc will occupy about 
seven days; one day to Martigny, by the 
Tetc Noir or Col de Balme: we would ad¬ 
vise the former of the two. Should the 
traveler wish to make two days of this dis¬ 
tance, he had better spend the night at the 
Hotel de la Tete Noir^ which is about half 
the distance to Martigny; although, the 
roads being good, it can easily be mode in 
one. The scenery is magnificent, and the 
atmosphere delightful. The rocks through 
which the fi'esh water rushes are all cover¬ 
ed with vegetation. 

On reaching Martigny, in the valley of 
the Bhone, the air will bo found oppress¬ 
ively warm. This town is described on 
page 489. 

From Martigny to the Pass or Hospice 
of St. Bernard requires about ten hours, 
although it may be done in eight. You 
take a char or carriage as far as the Can- 
tine du Praz; you must then either ride 
on a mule or walk the rest of the way, 
which occupies two hours. The famous 
convent, or Hospice of St. Bernard, is situ¬ 
ated on the crest of the Pass St. Bernard 
(there is no mountain of that name), 8200 
feet above the level of the sea: it is a large, 
regular, gray mass of buildings, strong and 
gloomy as the desolate rocks around; but, 
notwithstanding its forbidding appearance, 
no one, Christian or infldel, Protestant or 
Catholic, whatsoever be his nation or his 
creed, rings the bell of this convent in 
vain. 

The Hospice of St. Bernard was founded 
just nine hundred years ago this year 
(962) by the pious Count Bernard, who was 
born at Menthon, on the Lake of Annecy, 
in Savoy. He belonged to a noble family, 
but devoted forty years' of his life to the 
entertaining and protecting the numerous 
travelers who annually pass between Switz¬ 
erland and Italy. The convent provides 
for nearly twenty thousand persons every 
year, without exacting the smallest pay¬ 
ment, supporting itself out of its own funds. 
It was at one time very wealthy, but at the 
time of the Reformation lost much of its 
landed propeTt}\ During the Revolution 
of 1848 its funds were seized, and the good 
Augustine monks removed from the con¬ 
vent ; but the travelers across the mount¬ 
ains soon became loud in their demands for 
their reinstatement, which was speedily 
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St. Beekard. 

done. Next to the monks in interest are 
their famous dogs, some seven or eight in 
number ; they are a cross between the 
Newfoundland and Pyrenean, and general¬ 
ly live seven or eight years, when they be¬ 
come rheumatic and are killed. The monks 
can not remain over twelve or fifteen years: 
the same rhenmatism that disables their no¬ 
ble dogs renders them unfit for service, 
when they retire to Martigny or tho con¬ 
vent on the Simplon. During the summer 
they have plenty of fresh meat procured 
from the v^ey, but in the winter they lay 
up a store of salted meats; so in the sum¬ 
mer they keep plenty of cows, to supply 
them with milk, butter, and cheese, but in 
the winter only one is kept; the rest are 
sent to Martigny. The Hospice keeps 
some fifty horses for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing wood from the valley, some ten miles 
distant. 

Persons w’ho cross in the depth of win¬ 
ter are obliged to wait at a place of refuge, 
some distance from the summit, until the 
following morning, when a servant, with 
one of the dogs, goes down and conducts 
the party through the snow, which often 
lies here to the depth of thirty feet. The 
dog conducts the servant, and never loses 
his way, although ofttimes nothing but bis 
tail can be seen, his body being buried in 
the new-fallen snow. It is of rare occur¬ 
rence that we hear of travelers perishing 
now in this region: the cases of being 
frozen to death do not usually exceed two 
a year. 

The ground floor of the convent is de¬ 
voted to stabling and store-rooms, the oth¬ 
er floors to a drawing-room, refectorj’, offi¬ 
ces, and dormitories. The convent also 
contains a cabinet, iiv which is a fine collec¬ 
tion of antiquities, minerals, plants, arms, 
and insects, also many relics from the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter, which formerly stood here. 
In the little church of the convent Is a 
monument erected to General Desaix. ** I 
will give you the Alps for your monu¬ 
ment!” said Napoleon to his dying general 
after the battle of Marengo. “You shall 
rest on their loftiest inhabited point—in the 
Church of St. Bernard!” 

It is customaiy for those who can afford 
it to put in a box in the chapel, provided 
for the purpose, an amount not less than 
would be charged to them had they put 
up at an inn for a sunilar entertainment, 


COUBXATEUB. 

and all they put in extra will be well be¬ 
stowed. 

In a building near the hospice are the 
bodies of those who have perished in at¬ 
tempting to cross the mountains. They 
have all been found frozen, and are gener¬ 
ally set up in this Morgue in the same po¬ 
sition in which they were found, arran^ 
along the wall, and presenting a fearful 
sight. In time they fall to pieces, after 
having dried up and withered, and their 
bones and skulls may be seen strewn along 
the floor. The evaporation at Uiis height 
is so rapid that the flesh dries up withoat 
the usual decay. 

In one and a half hours we reach St. 
Remy^ where we take a char to A(^ 
which should not cost over $2; time, 4 
hours. 

Aosta^ a town of Sardinia, containing 
7700 inhabitants, is situated at the point 
where the roads over the Great and Lit¬ 
tle St. Bernard meet. Principal hotel, ds 
Mont Bkmc. 

Aosta is of very great antiqniiy, dating 
back over three thousand years. It was 
rebuilt by the Emperor Augustas before 
the Christian era, who gave it his name. 
It is principally noted for its inonamenta 
of antiquity, such as its basilica, bridge, 
triumphal arch, walls, etc. St. Bernard 
was at one time archdeacon of the city. 
A cathedral of modem erection is worth as 
examination. 

From Aosta to Courmayeur by diligence 
in five hours. The scenery is sopremely 
beautiful, and the different views of Mwt 
Blanc indescribably grand. The distance 
is about ten miles. 

Courmayeur^ situated at the bead of tbe 
Val d'Aosta, contains two or three indiftr- 
ent inns; the principal is the Hotd RoyaL 
It is mostly noted for its mineral springy 
several of which are in the immediate vL 
cinit 3 \ A short distance from the village, 
one of the finest views of Mont Blanc in tbe 
entire excursion may be had. ' De Sans- 
sure correctly describes it as resembling an 
artichoke gambhed with its leaves; and 
when viewed from the Col de la Scigw 
(8000 feet above the level of the sea), Kl* 
ter, the celebrated German geographer, de¬ 
clared it tp be the finest pictarc presented 
of the entire chain of the Alps, and that he 
found nothing that wonld bear comparisoa 
withitinalltheHimalayaa. FiumtheToL 
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ley two immense pyramids rear their mass¬ 
ive heads, and seem like rugged sphinxes 
keeping guard over the monarch of the 
mountains. 

In about eight hours we arrive at the vil¬ 
lage of Chapiu, composed of ancient cha¬ 
lets. Put up at the Hold da Soldi; thb 
inn is well kept for the country. The 
PaviUon is also very good. 

From Chapiu to Contamines is nearly 
eight hours. After making the passage 
of the Col du Bonhorame, which in bad 
weather is rather dangerous (two English 
travelers perished hero in 1830), we ardve 
at the Plaint dtt Damu^ so call^ in mem¬ 
ory of a lady who perished here with her 
servants in olden times. We here seo two 
conical heaps of stones, the principal one 
for the lady, the other for the servants. 
The guide, in passing, invariably adds a 
atone to the pile, and requests the traveler 
to do the same. This is an Oriental cus¬ 
tom, and more Mohammedan than Chris¬ 
tian. 

We now arrive at the chalets of Nant- 
Bourant, where you may rest for the night 
if you desire. The cataract of the Bourant, 
near here, is very grand. Near the base 
of Mont Soli, from Poulet runs a path to 
the Chapel of Nolrt Dame de la Gor^e, to 
which a pious pilgrimage is made by the 
natives the 15th of everj' August. 

Contamines. —Hotels, Col de Bonhomme^ 
at the extremify of the village, and the 
Union in the interior. It contains a veiy* 
pretty church. 

From Contamines to Chamonni, time 
7 hours. There are two roads, one, which 
is the shortest, by Champel and the Col de 
Voza; the other, and the more interesting 
of the two, by the village of Bionnay, firom 
whence may be seen the glacier torrent of 
Bionnassay in all its wildness. After cross¬ 
ing the Col de Voza, nearly 7000 feet above 
the level of the sea (^Pavillion Bdleme^ 
where one may remain over night or pro¬ 
cure refreshments), we arrive at Let Ouches, 
Hotel det Glaciers, from whence a beautiful 
view may be had of the Glacier des Bois, 
the grandest of the valley. 

From Chamouni to Martigny is described 
on page 467. Martigny contains about 1800 
inhabitants. Hotels: H. CUrc and Maison de 
Posit, It is lively for its size, owing to the 
numerous arrivals and departures daily. 
There travelers on their way to Chamouni 


Sion. 

by the T4te Noire or Col de Balme meet 
those crossing the Alps by the Simplon 
and Grand St. Bernard. The conveut of 
the St. Bernard monks, part of whom are 
stationed at the hospice on the pass, is 
within the town. 

The scenery in the vicinity of Martigny 
is very grand. Notice the bridge across 
the Dranse, which here flow’s into the 
Rhone, also the Castle of Lix Bdtie, former¬ 
ly one of the strong-holds of the archbish¬ 
ops of Sion. About two miles from here 
are the celebrated Falls of Sallenche or 
Pistevache, which descend fiom the glaciers 
of the Dent du Midi. The cascade is about 
120 feet; it should by all means be visited, 
being one of the grandest in Switzerland. 

If not returning to the Lake of Geneva, 
before proceeding an excursion should be 
made to Villeneuve, Vevay, and Lausanne. 
The distance is short, by rail all the way. 
From Villeneuve make an excursion in a 
row-boat to the Castle of Chillon, described 
page 486. 

From Martigny the Pass of St. Bernard 
can 1)6 reached in ten hours, and the valley 
of Chamouni in seven. The vis^ of the 
French government instead of the Sardin¬ 
ian must now be obtained to visit Cha¬ 
mouni fh)m this quarter. 

From Martigny to Sion in one hour; 
fare, 8 frs. 10 c.; road nearly finished to 
Brieg. The valley of the Rhone in this 
locality is replete with all that can con¬ 
stitute picturesque scenery. Drink here 
the Muscat wine; it is good and very 
cheap. 

After passing the Bains de Saxon, we are 
at the town of Sion, the Sedunum of the 
Romans. It contains a population of 4300 
souls. Hotels, Lion d'Or and De la Poste. 
It is very beautifully situated on the north 
bank of the Rhone, is the capital of the 
canton Valais, and was incorporated in the 
French empire in 1810, under the name of 
the department of Simplon. It recovered 
its old independence after the downfall of 
Napoleon. This district is the poorest in 
Switzerland, but the numerous ancient cas¬ 
tles give it a very romantic appearance. 
On the northern hill is situated the ruins 
of the ancient Episcopal castle of Tour- 
billon, erected in 1294, but destroyed by 
fire in 1788. On the southern hill we find 
the remains of the chateau of Valaria, 
which was erected on the site of a Roman 
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ViflPACH. [SWITZERLAND.] Leukkbbad. 

castle. The building is now used as a ing a hurried tonr, say of three or four 
Catholic seminar}'. Notice the chapel of days, by all means engage horses at Vis- 
St. Catharine in the old cathedral. The pach to go and return, thus saving the re- 
third castle is the episcopal castle of Ma- turn expense of your horses; but if you 
joria, the former residence of the ancient propose making a few days’ stop, engage 
governors of Valois. It, as well as a part your horses only to Zermatt, as fh>m thence 
of the town, was destroyed by fire in 1788. you can obtain better horses and guides, 
This town has been the scene of numerous and at lower rates, than at Vispach. The 
battles in days of yore, as every thing in view from the summit of the ^mer Gnt 
and about it indicates. Notice the peculiar extends over a panorama of vast extent, 
head-dress of the natives. and is considered finer than any other in 

From Sion to Leukerbad by diligence. Switzerland. 

Time,7 hours; fare7^ f.; via Sierre. The three Zum-Taugwalds of Zermatt 

[In four extra days one of the most glo- are all considered trustworthy guides.] 
rious excursions in Switzerland may be Leukerbad^ or Loeche-les-^ins, is situ- 
made, viz.: From Sion to Zermatt and ated in an elevated position (4500 feet above 
BifiSeberg, Corner Grat and the Glaciers of the level of the sea), in the midst of a fine 
Corner, Furggen and Zmutt. Continue green plain in the basin of the mountain, 
on by the valley of the Rhone to Visp or The village contains about 600 inhabitants. 
VMpach, Fare 15 f. Passing Sierre, the rnnclpalhotxUs aie Hoteldes Alpij BdUw, 
residence of the nobility of Haut Valais, and de France. Board by the day from 
the vicinity is rich in vegetation, and very eight to nine francs; by the week, from six 
romantic in appearance. Notice the ruins to seven per day. The hot springs are 
in the neighborhood. much celebrated; the average temperature 

Viipach contains 2000 inhabitants. Ho- is 120° Fahr. The season begins in June 
tels, PosU and Some. It is picturesquely and ends in October. The patient gener- 
situated at the junction of the Visp with ally commences with a bath of a half hoar’s 
the Rhone; w'as formerly a place of some duration, and gradually increases to eight 
importance as a residence of noble families, hours—five before and three after dinnen 
but it has much degenerated, partly ow- The baths are about twenty feet sqasxe, 
ing to its sufferings from the earthquakes and capable of accommodating twenty per- 
of 1855, which lasted for several months, sons at a time, who, male and female, bathe 
and destroyed nearly every house in the in common; the ladies’ dressing-room on 
town. one side, the gentlemen’s on the other, both 

From Vispach, to make the excursion to communicating with the baths. Here, 
Zermatt and Riffleberg, will cost, for horse dressed in long woolen robes, they ea^ 
and man, 10 f. per day. Stop first night at read, converse, flirt, and play chess. In 
St Nicolas. Next day to Rifileberg, re- each room is a gallery where spectatoa 
turning to St. Nicolas after the excursion are admitted to look on or converse with 
to Gorner Grat. If in no particular hurr}', the bathers. The sight is most amusing 
stop by all means for two or three days at to see fifteen or twenty heads, which appear 
Zermatt. This village of 500 inhabitants is floating on the water, surrounded by swim- 
situated nearly 5400 feet above the level of hiing tables containing chess-boards, nem- 
the sea, amid the finest scenery of the Alps, papers, books, and coffee-cups. Around 

the walls are suspended rules and regula¬ 
tions for the purpose of preserving deco¬ 
rum. Arguments on religious queetioos 
are proscribed. Any person violating the 
roles is fined from two to twenty francs, 
tels at Zermatt, the Mont Rosa and Mont |^which is enforced by the burgomaster of 
Cervin. The Mont Rosa is kept by the ^the town. The baths are open from! A.M. 
same proprietors that keep the bouse at until 10 A.M., and from 2 to 5 P.M. There 
Riffleberg, a distance of two and a half are numerous interesting excursions in the 
hours from Zermatt. To visit the Gomer vicinity of Leukerbad—that to the town 
Grat from Riffleberg requires one and a of AUiinem by the ladders” is perhaps 
half hours more. Should you intend mak- the roost exciting. The men and women 
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One of the principal objects in view are 
the Matterk'^m or Mont Cervin, and one 
of the most striking objects in the w'orld, 
and only one thousand feet lower than the 
“ Monarch” himself. There are two ho- 
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of, as well as the visitors to that town, 
most dress pretty much a la meme. 

From Leukerbad to Kandersteg, time 7 
hours; fare for horse, 15 f. This is one of 
the most picturesque, wild, and, apparent¬ 
ly, roost dangerous passes in Europe, but 
the beauty and grandeur of the passage 
will well repay the danger. We would 
not. however, advise ladies who are subject 
to dizziness to make this tour. A French 
lady, in 1861, comingymn Kandersteg, was 
seized with vertigo, fell from her horse, and 
was dashed to pieces in the abyss below. 
This was in making the descent, which is 
more difficult than the ascent. The trip 
is made on horse or mule back, or on foot. 
At some particular places it would be well 
to dbmount if riding. The road for a por¬ 
tion of the way is merely a shelf cut into 
the face of the solid perpendicular rock, 
about four feet wide. At all of the dan¬ 
gerous places there is a small wall on the 
outside of the path for the benefit of per¬ 
sons of unsteady nerves. 

Half way between Leukerbad and Kan¬ 
dersteg we pass the small and solitary inn 
of Schtoarenbacky which is the only one be¬ 
tween the two points: it is a dreary place. 
In 1807 the daughter of the old innkeeper 
was assassinated by two Italians, and six 
years later the German poet Werner lived 
here several weeks, and here laid the plot 
of his drama, The 24th of February.’* 

Kandersteg is a small village of 500 in¬ 
habitants, the first we meet in the valley; 
its situation is charming, and from it a 
magnificent panorama of the mountains 
may be seen. Hotel Bar and H, Victoria^ 
some distance apart. 

From Kandersteg to Frutigen^ distance 8 
miles; fare 7 fr. The road passes under 
Tallenberg Castle. There are no relics of 
antiquity to be seen at Frutigen, the whole 
village having been destroyed by fire and 
inundations in 1827. HM Adler the best. 
From Frutigen to Thun, time 4 hours, fare 
10 fr. 

Thun .—^This picturesque and delightful 
town is situated on the River Aar, a short 
distance from Lake Thun: it contains 
nearly 4000 inhabitants. Principal hotel 
is the Bellevue, situated outside the town 
in a most lovely position, and managed 
admirably. The beautiful suburbs of 
Thun make U one of the most agreeable 
residencea in Switzerland; it forms the 


most frequented approach to the Bernese 
Oberland, the favorite summer resort of 
tourists. The town itself contains noth¬ 
ing of particular interest within its walls, 
if we except the picturesque castle of Key- 
burg and the old cathedral church; also 
a very handsome modern castle, between 
the river and lake, built by M. Rougemont, 
of Paris; the town also contains a military 
college. 

From Thun to Interlachen, which lies at 
the other end of Lake Thun, time \ hour; 
fare, 2 fr. to Neuhaus by steamer, and 
} fr. by omnibus to Interlachen. Lake 
Thun is about ten miles long and three 
miles wide: near Thun the banks are cov¬ 
ered with pretty villas and gardens; as we 
approach nearer Interlachen they become 
more steep and bluff. If proceeding by 
land to Interlachen, via Merligen and Un- 
terseen, visit the cave of St. Beatus, sit¬ 
uated near the road. This fabulous sainC* 
would have been a fit companion of St. 
Saba, of Holy Land notoriety, they both 
having taken fancies to caves occupied by 
wild beasts *. St. Saba pitted his strength 
against a lion, and St. Beatus against a 
dragon. They both gave orders to the 
quadrupeds to stand not on the order of 
their going, but go at once,** and they took 
up their beds and went. There is a small 
river which rises out of the cave, and oft¬ 
en fills it to overflowing. St. Beatus must 
have had rather a damp time of it. 

From Neuhaus, where the steamer stops, 
to Interlachen, distance 2^ miles; car¬ 
riage, 1 fr.; two horses, 2 fr. 

Interlachen is a very pretty village, com¬ 
posed of hotels and whitewashed boarding¬ 
houses; pretty, not in itself, as there is 
nothing in the town to attract, but taking 
into consideration its lovely surroundings 
and pleasant excursions—in full view of 
the Jungfrau, within a few hours of Staub- 
bach, Lauterbrunnen, Giesbach Falls, and 
the Grindelwald glaciers—a few weeks 
may be spent here very pleasantly. The 
principal hotels are the Grand Hotel Victo- 
riOj opposite the Jungfrau, and the Jung- 
fraublicky both first-class houses and well 
conducted. The town was formerly noted 
for its cheapness, but it is rapidly correct¬ 
ing that reputation; it must, however, re¬ 
main for all time a favorite resort for sum-, 
mer tourists, as long as the Falls of Staub- 
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That left so late the mountain’s brow, 

As though its waters ne'er would sever, 

But, ore it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into drops that part forever,” 

or as long as the Jungfrau stands and 
thunders, “confessing to the monk who 
waits eternally by her side.” 

Many tourists make all the various ex¬ 
cursions in the vicinity of Interlachen, still 
retaining^ that village as their head-quar¬ 
ters. Some make the tour as laid down at 
the commencement of our route; others go 
direct to Lucerne via the Laks Brienz, the 
Brunig Pass, and Lungem; and others, 
who do not intend following our tour up 
the Lake Lucerne to Altorf and St. Go- 
thard, leave Interlachen forLauterbrunnen 
over the Wengem Alp to Grindelwald, 
then to Mejningen over the Grimsel and 
Furca Pass to Andermatt, Altorf, and Fla- 
elen to Lucerne. The last is decidedly 
the best route if not intending to cross the 
Alps to Lake Maggiore and Como. 

There is a fixed tariff for horses and 
guides in all the Bernese Oberland, which 
may be seen at all of the hotels in Inter¬ 
lachen : for guides, from six to eight francs 
per day, and six A’ancs return fare; for 
horses, thirteen francs per day. For one 
horse and voiture to make the excursion 
to Lauterbrunnen and return, nine francs; 
with two horses, eighteen francs. By Lau¬ 
terbrunnen and the Wengem Alp to Grin¬ 
delwald and return, twenty-eight fhmes; 
with two horses, fifty-five francs. The 
charge for donkeys per day, six francs; 
by the hour, one and a half franc. 

From Interlachen to Lauterbrunnen, 
riding or walking, requires nearly two 
hours: notice on the right the castle of 
Untpunnen. This is the supposed resi¬ 
dence of Lord Byron’s “ Manfred 

“ Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountains overwhelming, come and crush 
me. 

I hear ye momently, above, beneath. 

Crush with a frequent conflict.” 

Before arriving the castle, an immense 
level tract of ground, covered with richest 
verdure, is passed. On this meadow rural 
^mes, such as wrestling, running, pitch¬ 
ing stones, etc., have been periodicidly cel¬ 
ebrated for many centuries. The origin 
/ of the custom is given as follows: 

The Baron of Unspunnen, who was the 
last male descendant of his race, had an 
only daughter, lovely as—well, as they 
588 
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make them, who had captivated the heart 
of a noble knight, a dependent and kins¬ 
man of the baron’s greatest enemy, Berch- 
told of Zaaringen. The youthful lover, 
knowipg his case was desperate, scaled tho 
castle walls in the dead of night, and car¬ 
ried off the beauteous maiden while her un¬ 
suspicious “parsenf” lay indulging in the 
arms of Morpheus. For y^ears the outraged 
father followed up his wrongs with fire and 
sword, and various were the results be¬ 
tween the conflicting parties. At last, one 
morning, the knigh^ bis bride, and infiuit 
son appeared alone and unarmed in the 
strong-hold of the baron: such confidence 
could have but one result—the fSather was 
overcome; he pardoned his son and daogfa- 
ter, took his grandchild to his heart, and 
immediately gave orders to kill the fatted 
calf, and celebrate the day with feasting, 
rejoicing, and games. The grandson was 
made heir to all the immense possessions, 
and lived a long and happy life. Inter¬ 
lachen is particularly noted for its beau¬ 
tiful carvings in wood. The prindpal 
carver, and one of the beat in Switzerland, 
is Mr. Grossman, situated between the 
Schweizerhof and Belvidere hotels. 

LauUrbrvmnenj which means “nothing 
but fountains” in its literal sense, is de¬ 
rived from the number of streams, some 
twenty in number, which precipitate them¬ 
selves into the depth of the valley below. 
There is a small hotel, the Stembock^ and a 
cafe, the Van Almen, and about 1200 inhab¬ 
itants. The Falls ^ Stambback, which are 
the deepest in Europe, disappoint at first 
view; they are variously estimated from 
800 to 1100 feet in height, but the quanti^ 
of water is so small that it does not impress 
one with any degree of sublimity. The 
water is precipitated from such an immense 
height that it is broken into spray resem¬ 
bling duH long before H arrives at the bot¬ 
tom; hence its name. Byron, in his “Man¬ 
fred,” compares its appearance to the tail 
of the white horee on which Death was 
mounted. The best time to examine the 
fall is between 9 A.M. and 1 P.M. 

The upper valley of the Lauterbrnnnea 
will well repay a visit. The Falls rf 
Schmadribachy which are equal to most in 
Switzerland, requires one day from Lautor- 
brunnen. Take a guide if you go (prfce 
6fr.). 

From Lauterbrunnen to Grindelwald 
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there ase two loads, one taken by those who I yourself if the house be crowded, and when 


neither wish to walk nor travel mounted, 
vrho prefer their comfort to the sublime 
view of the Jungfrau and the pure air of 
the mountains, that is, if one can procure 
any comfort in those anti-dyspeptic chars 
on the high road. The time is two hours; 
distance about nine miles. The other and 
most interesting route is by the Wmgtm 
Alp^ or Lesser Scheideck. This, during fine 
weather, is one of the most frequented 
paths in Switzerland, and every day lady 
pedestrians may be seen traversing it. 
Mules and horses may be used with perfect 
safety; we would advise the services of a 
guide if none'of the party have crossed the 
range before. Ladies not able to walk or 
ride may hire a chalse-k-porteur, a kind of 
sedan-chair carried by two men on poles. 

From the Hotel de la Jun^frau^ where 
you meet with the tourists coming from 
Grindclwald and the Lesser Scheideck, 
you can behold the Virgin mountain in all 
her glory rising to an elevation of 13,700 
fee| above the level of the sea, and covered 
with perpetual snow. From here, about 
noon in warm weather, may be seen, every 
ten minutes, immense avalanches of ice 
and snow descending from her sides into 
the Gulf of Trumleten, which divides her 
from the Wengem Alp, whence arise clouds 
of pulverized ice, like the foam of the angry 
ocean, attended by a sound like echoing 
thunder; while the majesty of the Wetter- 
horn, the Dent d’Argent, and the Great and 
Little Giant, is only eclipsed by their virgin 
sbter. 

We now descend toward the glaciers of 
Grindelwald, the Metterhom rising in all 
his glory immediately before us. The vil¬ 
lage of Grindelwald contains nearly 8000 
inhabitants, has two hotels, the Adler and 
Bar, the former a very good house; both 
are generally full during the season. 

After spending a day with a guide ex¬ 
amining the upper and lower glacier (for 
horse seven francs), we should make the 
ascent of the Faulhom, from the summit 
of which one of the nearest and best views 
of the whole range of the Bernese Alps can 
be obtained; the trip occupies eight hours, 
five to make the ascent, and three the de¬ 
scent. An inn is open on the summit four 
months in the year, which is capable of ac¬ 
commodating some thirty guests at a time. 
Don’t imagine you can have a room to 


they charge you half a franc for warming 
your hands in the salle a memger, remember 
the mountain is nearly nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Of late years 
the travelers to the summit of the Faulborn 
have nearly equaled in number those to the 
Rigi. A guide to the summit expects six 
francs; if he remains all night, nine. 

The Falls of Giesbach may be reached 
in seven hours from the summit of the 
Faulhorn, without touching at Meyringen. 

From Grindelwald to Meyringen or 
Reichenbach, time 8 hours. For horse, 
20 f. During the spring the avalanches 
down the sides of the Wetterhom almost 
reach the traveler’s path, where the snow 
remains piled up nearly the whole summer. 
When travelers are passing, a cowherd 
generally plays upon the Alpine horn. 
The echo from the cliffs of the mountain 
is really supematurally sweet. 

After passing the Baths of Rosenlcad, 
near which we find the source of the Reich¬ 
enbach, we arrive at the glacier of Rosen- 
latdy incased between the Wetterhom and 
Englehom. This, although one of the 
smallest, is one of the most pure and brill¬ 
iant of the glaciers of Grindelwald. 

Tourists had better dismount as they de¬ 
scend into the valley of Meyringen, for the 
footing is none of the safest. The cas¬ 
cades and waterfalls are here very numer¬ 
ous, Visit the Falls of Reichenbach, In 
fact, the whole stream is a series of falls or 
leaps, these being the longest. The vis¬ 
itor is taxed certain centimes for the priv¬ 
ilege of obtaining a good view. There are 
two hotels now erected near the falls, the 
//. Reichenbach and H. des A Ips. The vil¬ 
lage of Meyringen is situated about half a 
mile distant, and contains about 2500 in¬ 
habitants. H. Krone and Wilder Mcmn, 
This town is the chief place in the valley 
of Hasli. The surroundings are very beau¬ 
tiful, but the town has suffered much from 
inundations and the Alpbach torrents, 
which frequently rush down the mountain 
gorge behind the village, sweeping mud, 
trees, and rocks before it in its wild career. 
In 1762 nearly the whole village was cov¬ 
ered twenty feet deep beneath the rubbish. 
Notice the Castle of Resti behind the vil¬ 
lage. The Falls of the Aar at Handeck 
are about sixteen miles distant, on the road 
to the Grimsel and Furca Pass. Six di& 
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ferent roads meet at Mejringen: from excepted, during the season. This is done 
Brienz; from Lucerne by the Brunig; from by means of llengal lights. At a given 
Wasen, on the route of St. Gothard by the signal, made by the clock of the hotels >11 
Susten; that from the Grimsel; from Grin- | the visitors hasten to the terrace of the 
delwald, and from Engelberg by the Loch ** Maison Kehrli,” one of the dependencies 
Pass. of the hotel, when, at the firing of a gun, 


[From Meyringen to Lucerne by the 
Hospice of the Grimsel, Furca Pass, An- 
derraatt, and Altorf. Charge for one horse 
to the Grimsel, 20 f.; time, 8 hours: to 
Andermatt, 40 f. This is one of the roost 
grand and interesting excursions across 
the Alps. Half way to the Grimsel we 
pass the celebrated FedU of Aar, near Han- 
deck, considered one of the finest cataracts 
in Switzerland. The Hospice of the Grim¬ 
sel is a bleak and solitary position, some 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
noted for the sanguinary skirmish between 
the French under Gudin and the Austrians 
under Strauch in the war of 1789. The 
panoramic view from the Grimsel is very 
magnificent. In eight hours more 3 'ou ar¬ 
rive at Hospenthal, passing the Todten 
Sea, or “Sea of the Dead,” so called from 
the sterility of its situation, and the Furca 
Pass, over 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, where you may spend the night and 
see the sun rise. Then to Hospenthal or 
to Andermatt. Hotel du St.Gothard. Now 
proceetl to Fluelen by the valley of the 
Reuss. This portion of the tour is of most 
surpassing magnificence, and in tho vicin¬ 
ity of the Devil’s Bridge, which is crossed, 
its beauty baffles description.] 

From Meyringen to Brienz, distance 8 
miles ; diligence twice a day; fare 1 J f.; 
by char. 6 f. 

Brienz. —Hotels, VOurennd Croix Blanc. 
Population 2300. This village is remarka¬ 
ble for wooden-ware, its lovely situation at 
the head of the lake, and its vicinity to the 
celebrated FalU of Giesbach^ and to the 
base of the Rothhorn, which should by all 
means be ascended: time, five hours ascend¬ 
ing and four hours descending; horse 15 f., 
guide 5 f. The Lake of Brienz is noted 
for a delicious fish called the lotte, which 
they will cook for you at the hotels. Row- 
Imts from Brienz to the Giesbach Falls 
in half an hour, fare 1 f. Steamers run 
daily to Interlachen in one hour, stopping 
at Giesbach. Perhaps it would be prefer¬ 
able to put up at the hotel at Giesltach, 
and witness the illumination of the falls, 
which takes place every evening, Sundays 


the falls are instantaneously illumioated 
with red, white, and green light. Yisiton 
are charged one franc each. 

From Brienz to Lucerne in 7 hours; fire 
11 f. 60 c. From Brienz to Stanstad, via 
the Brunig Pass and Lungern, by diligence. 
From Stanstad to Lucerne by steamer. Se¬ 
cure a place in the coupd, if possible. 

After crossing Brunig we descend to tbs 
village of hotel The small 

lake of Lungern was formerly a large sheet 
of water, but the inhabitants, caring more 
for land than water, had it tapped in 17^, 
and a large portion of the water drained off. 
A tunnel 1400 feet long was bored under¬ 
neath a portion of the lake, and one thou¬ 
sand pounds of gunpowder placed at the 
end of the tunnel and ignited; the conse¬ 
quences were that in sixteen days the wa¬ 
ter was lowered 120 feet; the village nar¬ 
rowly escaped sliding into the chasm: the 
whole cost was $25,000. 

After passing the village of Samcn, 
which contains some 3000 inhabitants, we 
arrive at Stanstad, where we take steamer 
for Lucerne, passing close to the base of 
Mt. Pilatus, which rises over 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and forms the 
guardian, with Rigi on its opposite shores, 
of Lucerne, the queen in beauty of all the 
lakes of Switzerland. It is part of the 
border between Lucerne and the neighbor¬ 
ing canton of Unterwald. Mont Pilatus, 
or Pilate, derives its name from an ancient 
tradition that Pontius Pilate, governor of 
Judea, having been banished from Rome 
by Tiberius, found his way to Switzerbnd, 
where, after wandering about for some 
time, tormented by remorse and agony of 
mind, be threw himself into the lake at 
the summit of the mountain. For many 
centuries it was forbidden under seven 
penalties to approach this mountain, so 
prevalent was the belief in the superstition 
of the times even by the government of 
Lucerne. Its position as the advanced 
guard of the Alps causes all the storms 
and clouds that float from the higher 
mountain region toward Lucerne to break 
first upon Pilatus, and hence the supersti* 
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tion of past ages that they were occasioned 
by the evil spirit that hud in former times 
condemned the Savior. An excursion 
should be made from Lucerne. There are 
now two hotels on the Mount. The BeUe~ 
vue, opened in 1861, is near the top, whence 
the whole range cf the Bernese mountains 
may be seen in all its majesty. 

Lucerne, capital of the canton, contains 
11,522 inhabitants, nearly all of whom are 
Catholics. Principal hotels are the Schweiz- 
erhof. National, Beau Rivage, and Englitch- 
erh>f—t\ie first, comprising three immense 
buildings, situated on the quay at thahead 
of the lake. Besides being one of the best- 
kept houses in Europe, its position is one 
of great beauty. The dining-room is the 
largest and most magnificent in Switzer¬ 
land, 100 feet long, 50 broad, and 30 high, 
connected with a splendid reading-room, a 
garden, saloon, fountains, and billiards. 
The Natumal is a beautiful new bouse just 
opened (1870), kept by the Messrs. Segresses 
Brothers. It is finely situated on the banks 
of the lake. The Beau Bioage and Enylitch- 
erhof are both situated on the lake, and are 
fij^t-class houses. 

Lucerne is situated on both banks of the 
River Rouss. It is still surrounded by its 
old wrall on the land side, and is noted 
not so much for its trade or manufactures, 
as for the exquisite beauty and grandeur 
of the surrounding soenery, the Lake Lu¬ 
cerne having been from time immemorial 
acknowledged the most beautiful of the 
Swiss lakes; and no more lovely scene can 
be imagined than that presented from the 
steamer a short distance from the shore— 
the beautiful Schweizerhof, with its de¬ 
pendencies, in the foreground; the city, 
rising gradually up the slope of the hiUs 
which fill up the background, finely re¬ 
lieved by its long wall, with its numerous 
and picturesque watch-towers, which date 
back to the 14th century; while Mount 
Pilatus and the Kigi keep watch on either 
side. The Reuss is crossed by three bridges, 
which form a peculiar feature in the sights 
of the town. The principal bridge, the 
Capellhrucke^ is open at the sides, but is 
crossed at the top: on the ceiling are nu¬ 
merous pictures, representing episodes in 
the lives of St. Leger and St. Maurice, pat¬ 
ron saints of the city. lieueshrucke, the 
second bridge, is of modern construction. 
The third, MuhlerArucke, is ornamented 


with thirty-six pictures representing the 
Dance of Death. In the ancient and pic¬ 
turesque tower situated in the middle of 
the river are the archives of the city kept. 
It was formerly used as a light-hmae, and 
was one of the towers of the city wall; 
hence the name of the city (Lucerna, light¬ 
house). 

The principal building of interest to the 
tourist is the Arsenal, situated near the 
Muhlenbrucke bridge, on the left bank of. 
the river. On the ground floor are point¬ 
ed out some cannons captured at Tunis by 
a Knight of Malta, with two small flags 
taken by natives of Lucerne at the batde 
of Lepanto. On the flrst floor are the 
arms belonging to the canton. Notice the 
paintings representing the armories of the 
thirteen cantons, executed in 1606. The 
second floor contains numerous relics and 
trophies, such as weapons, flags, and coats 
of mail, among which is the armor of 
Leopold of Austria, the iron collar intend¬ 
ed for Gundeldingen, magistrate of Lu¬ 
cerne, by the Austrians. 

The Hold de Ville has some good sculp¬ 
tures in wood, executed in 1605, also a se¬ 
ries of portraits of the magistrates of the 
city. 

The Ilofkirche, or collegiate church of 
the 17th century, situated at the left of the 
town, should be visited. The organ is fine. 

A new Protestant chapel was finished in 
1861; it is situated behind the Schweizer¬ 
hof. 

The principal sight here, however, is the 
lAon of Lucerne, a monument dedicated in 
1821 to the officers and soldiers of the Swiss 
Guards who died in Parb in 1792, defending 
the royal cause : officers, twenty-six; sol¬ 
diers, seven hundred and 8 ixt 3 % Posterity 
is indebted to Colonel Pfyfier, who was in¬ 
strumental in having the monument exe¬ 
cuted. The model was sent from Rome 
by Thorwaldsen, and was executed by 
Ahom, of Constance, in the short space of 
six months. The monument represents a 
lion of colossal size (28 feet long by 18 
high), cut out of the face of a solid sand¬ 
stone rock, in high relief. The lion holds 
the fleur-de-lis in his paws, which he en¬ 
deavors to protect with his last breath, his 
life-blood oozing from a wound made by 
a spear, which still remains in his side. 
Above the figure is written the following 
inscription : “ Helvetiorum fidei ac virtuU 
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die 10 Aug., 2 et 3 Sept., 1792. H«c sunt 
nomina eorum, qui ne sacramenti ddem 
fallerent, fortissime pugnantes ceciderunt: 
Duces XXVI. Solerti amicorum cura cla- 
di superfuerunt Duces XVI.” The position 
of the monument is most charming: it is 
the garden belonging to Colonel Pfyffer’s 
house. A l^in of pure water, supplied by 
little streams, bathes the foot of the rock; 
from the summit hang ivy and other creei>- 
ing plants, the whole being reflected in the 
water below as in a mirror. This master¬ 
piece of design and execution, as well as 
situation, taken in connection with the he¬ 
roism of ^e noble fellows who died defend¬ 
ing their royal trust during one of the most 
frightful massacres on record, can not fail 
to create a profound impression on the mind 
of the visitor. A fee of half a franc is ex¬ 
pected. In the small chapel near are the 
armorial bearings of the deceased officers, 
with the inscription “ Invictis pax”—peace 
to the unconquered. Mass is said here for 
the dead on the 10th of August of each 
year. The cloth of the altar of the chapel 
was embroidered by the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, daughter of Louis XVI. Thorwald- 
sen’s model may also be seen here (not in 
the chapel). 

Lucerne is noted for its wood-carving i 
and ivorj'-ware. A large assortment may 
be seen at the bazar of Schlageter Brothers, 
in the Corn-market. 

Visit Meyer's Diorama of the Rigi-Kulm, 
the Musk, of Staufer^ and the Belief of the 
original Switzerland. 

A short distance from Lucerne is the 
Mountain of Sonnenberg, on which is situ¬ 
ated the Hotel and Pension Sonnenberg^ a 
most admirable establishment, with a beau¬ 
tiful view, and every comfort found in a 
first-class hotel. The house is principally 
devoted to persons undergoing the treat¬ 
ment of or de Ad¬ 

mirably conducted by M. Py ffer. The excur¬ 
sion to the Rigi is often made from Lucerne. 

From Lucerne to Locarno, on Lake Mag- 
giore, time 21 hours; faro 34 francs. 

Several steamers leave daily from Lu¬ 
cerne to Fluelen in two and three quarter 
hours, stopping at the leading places on the 
lake; fare 4 fr. 60 c. 

lAJtke Lucerne,, or the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, so called from the four adjacent 
cantons of Schwytz, Uri, Lucerne, and 
Unterwalden. It is sometimes called the 
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Lake of the Forest Cantons, these cantons 
exclusively forming its borders. It is cel¬ 
ebrated as not only being superior to evoy 
other lake in Switzerland in the grandeor 
and beauty of its scenery, but for its histor¬ 
ical associations, as its banks were the early 
cradle of Swiss democracy, and Untervab 
den in particular is the scene of the exploits 
of Tell, the national hero of Switzerland, 
and the champion of its independence. 
The lake is in the form of a cross, the Bay 
of Lucerne being the head, the gulfs of 
Alpnach and Kusnacht the arms, and Uri 
the foot. 

In half an hour from Lucerne we arrive 
at Weggis, where persons intending to as¬ 
cend the Rigi disembark. In three quar¬ 
ters of an hour w'e arrive at Beckenried: 
diligences leave here daily for Brienz, 
Stans, and Engelberg. Bo^ may be ob¬ 
tained at the two small hotels here, which 
are beautifully situated on the margin of 
the lake, at four and five francs per day. 

Opposite Beckenried is situated the small 
but lovely village of (7eraaii. Hotels, 5o»»« 
and Mond, The village is situated in the 
centre of a small parcel of sloping meadow- 
land, surrounded by orchards. The entire 
population does not number 1500 souk 
j Yet this territory, say two mdes square, was 
an independent state for upward of four cen¬ 
turies, when it was taken by the French in 
1789! After the Restoration it was an¬ 
nexed to the canton of Schwj^z. During 
its entire existence as a separate state 
there was not a single instance of capital 
punishment recorded. 

In one and a half hours we arrive at 
Bnmnen, which faces Lucerne at the end 
of the lake, and, next to that town, has the 
finest position on the lake. It is the port 
of the canton Schwytz, built at the mouth 
of the River Moutta. Hotels, Adler and 
Rossli, Of late years Brunnen has been 
much frequented by visitors intending to 
make a prolonged staj’. The Rossli’s prices 
for board for permanent boarders is only 
four and a half francs per day. The Sus- 
tenhaus is ornamented on the outride with 
a singular fresco of the “ Three Confeder¬ 
ates,” in memory of the alliance between 
the three cantons after the battle of Mor- 
garten, December 19th, 1315. Treib, on 
the opposite shore, is the port of the can¬ 
ton of Uri. 

We now enter the arm of the lake called 
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Uri. The banks now become more 
Rbrnpt, perpendicular, and grand; the lofty 
mountains, with their snowy summits, are 
reflected in the glassy water; all nature is 
still, grand, and sublime. As well might 
we paint the lily or perfhme the violet as 
describe this beautiful scene. In the lan- 
• guage of Sir James Mackintosh, “ The vast 
mountains, rising on every side, and clos¬ 
ing at the end with their rich clothing of 
wood; the sweet soft spots of verdant pas¬ 
ture scattered at their feet, and sometimes 
on their breast; and the expanse of water 
unbroken by islands, and almost undis¬ 
turbed by any signs of living men, make 
an impression which it would be foolish to 
attempt to convey by words.” 

A short distance from Brunnen, on the 
eastern bank of the lake, on a perpendicu¬ 
lar rock which rises from the water, an in¬ 
scription in immense gilded letters may be 
seen; ” Au chantre de Tell, Fr6d6ric Schil¬ 
ler, les cantons de la Suisse, 1859.” An 
inscription on the same rock records the 
death of a young Swiss ofiicer, who, at a 
fete given at this place, imprudently stood 
before a cannon charged with powder, and 
was blown into the lake, never again ap¬ 
pearing. Farther on wo arrive at a small 
sloping ledge, covered with verdure and 
chestnut-trees. This is the “ Rutli” of 
Schiller. It was here, according to tradi¬ 
tion, that Walther FOrst, Werner Stauffa- 
cher, and Arnold de Melchthal, on the night 
of the 7th November, 1307, accompanied by 
thirty men from the three cantons of Uri, 
Schwytz, and Unterwald, met for the pur¬ 
pose of taking a solemn oath at the break 
of day to deliver their country from the 
tyranny of their Anstrian oppressors.' Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, on the same spot where 
the three principal conspirators took the 
oath, three springs of water spouted up. 
Over these springs of pure water a small 
hut has been erected. Tourists are invited 
to drink of the water in commemoration of 
the Swiss heroes, which having done, they 
are expected to give something for 
hoire to the attendant. Notice on the face 
of the rock on the opposite shore a small 
groove; this was caused by the fall of an 
immense stone, nearly 1200 feet square, 
which fell from the side of the Frohnalp- 
stock. It raised such a swell in the lake 
that a number of houses in the village of 
Sissigen wero completely submerged, and 
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their inhabitants drowrhed. The commo¬ 
tion of the water was experienced at Lu¬ 
cerne, a distance of twenty miles. 

Six miles more and we arrive at TeW» 
Chapel, the Mecca of all Switzerland. It 
is situated on the eastern bank, on a small 
plateau almost bathed by the waters of the 
lake. It was erected by the canton of Uri 
in 1888, thirty-one years after the death of 
William Tell, to whose memory it was 
consecrated, in the presence of 114 persons, 
who, it is said, knew him personally. The 
chapel is almost hidden by trees, in a most 
beautiful and romantic situation. In this 
place, according to tradition. Tell leaped on 
shore from the boat in which Gesler was 
conveying him to prison, and escaped; his 
fetters h& been previously removed by 
Gesler’s orders, that he might bo in better 
condition to steer the boat during a tempest 
which had suddenly arisen, and for which 
this lake is noted. Ever>' Sunday after 
j Easter a procession of boats, richly deco¬ 
rated, proceeds slowly to this chapel, where, 
after mass is celebrated, a, patriotic sermon 
is preached to the worshiping pilgrims. 

Every circumstance in the life of Tell is 
cherished in the memories of his country¬ 
men with the fondest affection. Yet there 
are doubting Thomases in the land, and 
many of them are bold enough to assert 
that the whole story is a myth, a ” Mrs. 
Harristhat is, the most important inci¬ 
dent in Tell’s history—the stor>' about the 
apple. Oh skeptics! have you not his very 
cross-bow at Zurich, and would j'ou not 
have had the apple if it had kept ? Sixty 
years ago, some of the critics became so 
bold that they published a treatise at Berne 
to prove that the whole story was sheer 
moonshine, when the people of the “ Four 
Cantons” laid a formal complaint before 
the government, and the published copies 
of the dreaded work were publicly commit¬ 
ted to the flames. What! worship a hero 
five hundred years, and then allow his 
memory to become extinct in a single gen¬ 
eration, and by a document of fifty ^ges ? 
Perish the document! and it perished; 
and Swiss hero-worship is still in the as*. 
Cendant. 

We now arrive at Fluelen, the port of the 
canton of Uri. Hotels, Adler and Kreuz^ 
both occupying fine positions on the bor¬ 
ders of the lake. There is nothing special 
to be seen hero but the scenerj’. In the 
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vicinity of two miles from FlQelen is Af-' 
iorfy A small town, althou(;h the capital of 
Uri, containing 2500 inhabitants. H6Ul 
AdUr. The town was nearly all destroy¬ 
ed by fire in 1789. It is only noted for be¬ 
ing the traditional spot where Tell shot the 
apple fh)m his son's head. The spot where 
he stood is marked by a fountain, which 
was formerly surmounted by a statue of 
the hero pressing his son to his heart; this 
was demolished in 1861, and replaced by a 
colossal statue, presented to the town by 
the Shooting Society' of Zurich. The in¬ 
scription is taken from the Tell of Schiller. 
At a distance of one hundred and fifty 
steps another fountain marks the spot 
where Gesler hung his hat to be worship¬ 
ed by the native, and where the son of 
Tell was'bound with the apple on his head, 
preparatory to the shot W'hich gave free¬ 
dom to Switzerland. 

Thirty steps farther is a tower on which 
are some faded fi^scoes, recording scenes 
in the life of Tell; abo of the battle of 
Morgarten. The Capucin Convent, situ¬ 
ated higher up, affords a magnificent view. 
For any refreshments received here you 
are expected to drop its equivalent in the 
poor-box. 

From FlQelen to Andermatt, time five 
hours, by the defile of the Reuss, a ride 
not surpassed for desolation, grandeur, and 
magnificent scenery during our entire 
route. After passing Waseriy a small vil¬ 
lage of 600 inhabitants, notice, on the left 
bank of a road, an immense block of gran¬ 
ite called Teufelttein (Devil’s Stone), drop¬ 
ped here one day by his satanic majesty, 
for what purpose ho has not yet conde¬ 
scended to explain. We next arrive at 
the DzvU'g Bridgty the grandest portion of 
the passa<<e. Thb bridge, which was erect¬ 
ed immediately over the old one in 1830, 
b built of granite, and crosses the savage 
gorge of the Reuss, where that stream 
leaps and plunges in its downward career 
in the most fearful manner. The bridge 
b built at a height of seventy feet above 
the river’s surface. It was the scene of 
desperate fighting in 1799, both when the 
French attacked the Austrians and drove 
them from the pass, and when Suwarrow,* 
in his turn, at the head of 25,000 Russmns, 
drove the French from their strong-hold at 
an immense sacrifice of life. 

We now arrive at AndermaU. the princi- 
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pal town in the valley. Hotel 8U G<dhard, 
adjoining which may be seen a fine collec¬ 
tion of minerals. The road across the 
Furca Pass branches off to the right from 
thb point. The trout caught in thb vicin¬ 
ity are considered very exquisite: have 
some cooked at the St. ^thard. 

A short dbtance above Andermatt we 
arrive at Hotpenthaly so called from a hos¬ 
pice which formerly stood here. The road 
now commences the ascent in reality, and, 
after “zigzagging” for two hours and a 
half, we arrive at the summit of StMothardy 
which forms the nucleus of an extensive 
series of mountain ranges, spread in vari¬ 
ous forms over all the eastern, sonthea^ 
em, and central parts of the country. 
Within a circle of ten miles from thb point 
are the sources of the Rhine, Rhone, Reass, 
apd Tincio. The Albtrgo del S. Gottardo 
and the Hospice are both large and mass¬ 
ive ; the former was erected at the expense 
of the canton of Tessin for the accommo- 
modation of travelers. The poor who cross 
pay nothing for their accommodation. 
Over 12,000 pass yearly. The passage of 
St. Gothard is not without danger, espe¬ 
cially in spring and winter, the snow fall¬ 
ing oftentimes to the depth of sixty feet, 
and the rocks often remain covei^ all 
summer. 

A short dbtance from the summit, after 
we commence the descent, we pass a largo 
block of stone, on which may be seen the 
inscription of “ Suwarrow, victor,” to com¬ 
memorate his victory over the French in 
1799. The heretofore victorious Suwarrow 
was being repubed by the French for the 
first time: indignant at hb defeat,he caused 
a grave to be dug, and, lying down in it, 
declared he would there die where hb chil¬ 
dren had suffered disgrace. The appeal 
aroused hb brave followers to a more de¬ 
termined attack, and the French were driv¬ 
en back from their position. 

After passing Faido, Giomico, Bodio,and 
Bbsca, Italbn towns of no interest or im¬ 
portance, we arrive at BelUnzond—HUel de 
Ville —a small town sitnated on the left 
bank of the Tincio. It contains 2500 in¬ 
habitants, and is the capital of the canton 
of Tessin, alternate with Lugano. It w« 
formerly a place of considerable strategctic 
importance, and was defended wiUi walb 
and castles, throe of which stDl exist, and 
tend considerably to the apparent import- 
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ance of the place. The possession of the 
town was for a long time the subject of con¬ 
tention between the Swiss and Milanese. 
Here the Swiss bailiffs formerly resided, 
and ruled their subjects in a more t}Tan- 
nical manner than they themselves had 
ever been governed by the Austrians. 
The town at present derives its importance 
from being the focus of numerous roads. 

From Bellinzona to Magadino by dili¬ 
gence twice a day, in 1|- hours; fare 2 fr. 
The basin of the valley of the Ticino forms 
a large plain, covered with vineyards; but 
near the lake the soil becomes marshy, and 
rather unhealthy. 

Magadino. — HMel Bellevue^ on the lake. 
Several lines of steamers leave here daily 
for Arona, at the other end of the lake, 
making the distance in 4} hours. Should 
the traveler not have visited Milan (see 
page 885), he had better, after visiting the 
Borromeo Islands, proceed to Arona, and 
then by rail to Milan, time 2^ hours; fare 
8 fr. 85 c. Then return by rail to Como 
(see page 394y. The Lake Maggiore is 
about fifty miles long by three wide: the 
most northern portion only belongs to 
Switzerland, the remainder to Italy. The 
scenery op both sides is exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful ; that toward the Alps being bold and 
mountainous, that toward the south less 
steep, partaking of the character of the 
plains of Lombardy. 

After passing Luino, where passengers 
disembark when crossing to Lake Como by 
Lake Lugano, we arrive at the Borromean 
Islands, the principal object of attraction 
on the lake. The group known by this 
name consists of Isola Bella, Isola Sitpe- 
riore, Isola Madre, and Isola S, Giooanm. 
The steamer touches at Isda Bella, the 
most lovely of the group; is the property 
of the Count Borromeo, who resides heie 
part of every year in his magnificent pal¬ 
ace. An ancestor of the present count’s, 
Vitalio Borromeo, in 1690, built the pres¬ 
ent palace, and converted a naked rock 
Into the present paradise. It certainly 
looks like a fkiry creation. The garden is 
elevated 100 feet above the lake by a series 
of terraces, ten in number. These terraces 
are adorned with statues, obelisks, trees, 
and vases. Here, in sight of the Alpine 
snows, bloom all ^e tropical flowers and 
plants; the orange, the lemon, the pome- 
granate, and the cactus, all thrive, as if on 


their native heath. Of course the ter¬ 
races are covered over in winter and warm¬ 
ed by stoves, but in summer the creation 
is most enchanting. The camphor and 
laurel tree flourish here in perfection; the 
very air is fragrant with orange-flowers 
and rose-buds, and the clear lake is mar¬ 
gined by fruits of gold and whispering 
myrtles.” Fail not to visit the palace; it 
is freely shown to strangers. 

Directly opposite the blands is Stresa, a 
favorite stopping-place for travelers. Ho¬ 
tel des lies Borromees, in a beautiful posi¬ 
tion, well managed; prices moderate; read¬ 
ing-rooms, billiard-rooms, hot and cold 
baths, etc. 

PaUanza, principal town of the district 
facing the Borromean Islands. Grand 
Hdtei de Pallama; new house, surrounded 
by a beautiful garden; well managed by 
M. Teyschab. 

Baveno is situated on the same side, but 
across an arm of the lake. Make the as¬ 
cent of Monte Monterone, which stands be¬ 
tween Lake Maggiore and Lake Orta. The 
view from the summit is not surpassed even 
by that from the Rigi. Donkey to make 
the ascent, 4 frs. 

From Baveno to Luino, several steamers 
dail 3 % From Luino to Lugano, diligence 
daily, 3 hours; fare, coup4, 3 frs. 60 c. 


lAtgano, most charmingly situated on 
the borders of the lake of the same name. 
It contains nearly 6000 inhabitants, all of 
whom speak the Italian language. Hotel 
Bellevue, a new house, well conducted by 
M. £. Pozzi, near the landing. Lugano 
divides with Bellinzona and Locarno the 
honor of being the seat of government of 
the canton of Tessin. The beautiful coun¬ 
try surrounding Lugano, and its healthy 
climate, offer great inducements to the trav¬ 
eler to make a lengthened stay. The VUla 
Tanzina, five miles south of the town, con¬ 
tains an elegant little temple, inclosing a 
bust of ‘ ‘ the Father of his Country.” The 
owner of this villa made a large fortune in 
the United States. 

Fail not to make an excursion to the 
little chapel on the summit of Monte S. SaL 
vadore before leaving Lugano. It is al¬ 
most surrounded by the winding of the 
lake, and the glorious view from its sum¬ 
mit is one of the choicest pictures in Italy. 
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The price for man and horse to make the 
aecent isjiine francs, which includes every 
thing. 

From Lugano to Porlesza by steamer in 
hours; thence to Menaggio^ on Lake 
Como, 2 hours. 

A most interesting row on the lake may 
be had by taking a rowboat from Lugano 
to Porlezza; time, 3 hours; fare 12 fr. The 
shores of the lake are richly decorated with 
orange and walnut groves, while the beau¬ 
tiful white villas just peep out from the 
midst of luxuriant vines and iig-trees; the 
brilliant green chestnut, uniting with the 
sober gray olive, fill up the background; 
the whole presenting a scene of beauty 
and magnificence rarely equaled. [For 
Como, see page 895.] Should the tourist 
have a few days or weeks to spare, we 
would most decidedly say, spend them on 
the Lake Como. Here*you have seclusion 
and sublimity; luxuriant woods and daz¬ 
zling waters; smiling white villas, sur¬ 
rounded by perfumed citron groves and 
mange-trees; the horizon on one side dot¬ 
ted with the loftiest Alpine peaks, while on 
the other it is blended with Italians richest 
plains; and when the distant landscapes 
are hidden from the view, and wo near ap¬ 
proach the shores of this dazzling lake, 
the lesser hills, clothed to their summit in 
richest vegetation, fill up the scene: 

“Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare, 

Nor miitf are the mountains there— 

Softly sublime—profusely fair; 

Up to their summits clothed in green, 

And fruitful as the vales between, 

They lightly rise. 

And scale the skies, 

And groves and gardens still abound; 

For where no shoot 
Could else take root. 

The peaks are shelved and terraced round. 
Earthward appear in mingled growth, 

The mulbeiTy and maize; above 
The trellis’d vine extends to both 
The leafy slutde they lova 
Looks out the white-wall’d cottage here. 

The lowly chapel rises near; 

Far down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bending beach; 

While chestnut green and olive gray 
Checker the steep and winding way.” 

Menaggio^ on Lake Como, a lovely place, 
and in direct communication with Lugano. 
Principal hotel, Victoria, Diligence office 
in the hotel. 

Cadenabhui^ one of the most lovely posi¬ 
tions on Lake Como. Hotel BeUmte, a new 
house, elegantly furnished and beautifully 
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situated on one of the finest positions on 
the lake. 

Farther on is ViUa d^EsUj formerly the 
residence of Queen Caroline, wife otGeargt 
IV. of England. Hotels, De Vitie^ HeSc, 
and Heine ^Angkierre^ ke^ by M. Gianella: 
these houses are well conducted, and «tii- 
ated on one of the most beautiful spots oo 
the lake, only half an hour from Um town 
of Como. 

Visit the ViUa SerMloni, ViOa Mdd, 
and Vma Giulia, In the Wla Melzi ire 
numerous works by Canova: see the busts 
in the vestibule. Notice in the saloon 
dedicated to Napoleon I. a splendid portrait 
of the emperor in the costume of President 
of theltalian Republic. Examine the chap* 
el in the garden. 

From Ballaggio or Cadenabbia a row¬ 
boat may be taken to Varenna, firom whoioe 
the Stelvia carriage-road oommencM, or 
steamer to Colico, a place of little impori' 
ance, where we take diligence fcff Coirehj 
the Splugen Pass. 

[A splendid tour may be made from Ta- 
renna to Innspruck over the Stelvia Pass 
to the Tyrol, and over the Finstermuni 
Pass via Landeck.] Diligences leave ou 
the arrival of the steamer; time, 12 hours; 
fare 18 f. For description of the diSioeDt 
passes, see Index, “Poaaea into lUilg,*' 

Chiavemta — hotel Conradi —contains 
8000 inhabitants; beautiful situation, but 
that is all. It formerly belonged to the 
Dukes of Milan, then came into the posses¬ 
sion of the Swiss, then the trea^ of Vienna 
ceded it to the Austrians. The Splugen 
route, next to St. Gothard, b tl\e finest pass 
across the Alps. The road was under¬ 
taken by the Austrian government in the 
early part of the present century, at sn 
immense expense. It b a most remaika* 
ble piece of engineering. Notice the three 
great galleries cut through the rock te 
making the ascent. After crossing the 
summit wo arrive at the village of Splugm, 
Here we connect with the road which leads 
across the Bemardin Pass. 

After passing Andeer and ZillU, we en¬ 
ter the celebrated gorge of Fid Thii 
cleft in the rock, from thirty to sixty feet 
wide, extends for nearly three miles; it is 
over fifteen hundred feet deep. The river 
Rhine, compressed into thb small qiaoe. 
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rushes and foams in the depths below. 
Notice, as you make your exit ^om the 
chasm, the ancient castle of Realty said to 
have been erected by Khaetus, an Etruscan 
chief^ whose people were driven from Italy 
b 3 ' the barbarians long before the birth of 
Christ. After passing the small village 
of TiuU^ which was destroyed by fire in 
1845, and the romantic castle of Osfeasfem, 
we arrive at the town of Reichman, situated 
at the junction of the two Rhines—the 
. Vorder-Rh^ and HitU^Rhein. The cha¬ 
teau, formerly the seat of the bishops of 
Coire, afterward an educational establish¬ 
ment, now the chemical laboratory of M. 
de Plauta, is now the principal object of 
attraction in the town, arising from the 
following circumstance: In October, 1793,' 
a young man, calling himself ChaboSy and 
carrying a small bundle, arrived at the 
door of the educational establishment, pre¬ 
sented a letter of introduction,* and sought 
to obtain a situation as professor of French 
and mathematics. The youth was then 
the Due de Chartres, afterward Louis Phil¬ 
ippe, king of the French, whom the armies 
of the republic had forced to quit the can¬ 
ton of Argovia. He remained hero in the 
capacity of schoolmaster until the follow¬ 
ing June, hearing, in the mean time, of the 
banishment of his mother to Madagascar, 
and the death of his father on the guillo¬ 
tine. He was compelled to quit this refuge 
on account of some political agitation in 
the canton of Grissons. Louis Philippe 
never forgot the kindness bo had received 
while here; and, when king, sent two por¬ 
traits to his former masters as a token of 
his remembrance—the one as M. Chabos, 
tbo other as king. He was much beloved 
by both masters and pupils, and his old 
room is decorated with numerous souvenirs. 
A marble table bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion : “ Loma Philippey due (TOrleanSy refugH 
en ces lieuxy d'Oet^e, 1793, a Jum, 1794, y 
euRhait lea aciencea,'^ 

Marie Amalie, widow of Louis Philippe, 
came here in May, 1864, and entered her 
name on the strangers* book at the AdUr 
hotel Marie Amiliey veuve du Pro^easeur 
CkaboBy dent c^eat vn desplua beaux Mrea.” 

Cmrcy the Curia Retorum of the Romans, 
is situated on the Plessar, which, a short 
distance l>elow, enters into the Rhine. It 
Ss the capital of the Grissons, and contains 
7600 in^bitants. Hotel Stetuboch, It 


owes its importance to its being the depot 
for goods transported backward and for¬ 
ward over the Bernardin and 'Splugen 
Passes, as well as to western Germany. 
The bishop's palace and the Church of St. 
Lucius are the principal buildings. The 
Romansch language is spoken by two thirds 
the population. 

From Coire to Zurich by railroad in five 
hours ; fare, 1st class, 13 f. 70 c.; 2d class, 
8 f. 80 c. Should you prefer taking the 
steamer on Lake Zurich, you can leave the 
cars either at Schmerikon or Rapperschyl. 

From Coire to the village of Ragaity 
about fifteen miles. This town was for¬ 
merly the summer residence of the bishops 
of the Grissons; it is now noted for its 
baths. The water is conveyed in wooden 
pipes from the celebrated springs of Pfef- 
fers close by, which should most certainly 
be visited; and a portion of a day, if not 
a whole one, could well be spent in visit¬ 
ing one of the most singular spots in Eu¬ 
rope. . See the Convent of Pfeffers, an im¬ 
mense edifice, and the ruined castle of 
Wartenstein, which stands near it. 

The railroad runs along the southern 
shore of Lake Wallenstadt to Weaerty a vil¬ 
lage of 600 inhabitants. From Wesen an 
excursion might be made to Glarus and 
the Baths of Stachelberg. Railroad to 
Glarus in half an hour. Notice, near Na- 
fels, where the 1300 shepherds defeated 
the 6000 Austrian soldiers. Then to the 
northern shore of Lake Zurich. Wesen 
contains several fine hotels, with very mod¬ 
erate prices. The Lake of Wallenstadt is 
about twelve miles long and three wide, 
and is noted for tbo savage grandeur of its 
shores. It is connected w'4b Lake Zurich 
by the Linth Canaly which now prevents 
the overflows that formerly took place, 
inundating a large section of country, and 
often destroying houses both in the town 
of Wesen and Wallenstadt. The River 
Magg, which formerly drained the Lake 
of Wallenstadt, was generally choked up 
every spring: the canal now takes its 
place. 

We now approach Zurich, passing by or 
through numerous well-populated towns, 
all full of life, bustle, and activity, like so 
many faubourgs of a manufacturing city. 

The canton of Zurich extends from the 
Rhine to the shores of the beautiful lake 
whose name it bean. 
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ZURICH. 

The town is situated at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the lake, and is divided by the 
River Limmet. It contains a population 
of 21,000 inhabitants, but with its various 
suburbs numbers 46,000. Principal hotel, 
Baur au Lac. The situation of this house, 
on the banks of the lake, in summer time 
is one of surpassing beauty. The hills 
which surround you are green to the sum¬ 
mit, sparkling in the sun with lovely vil¬ 
lages and beautiful villas, while the snow¬ 
capped towers of the Alpine region fill up 
the distant southward view. Nearly all 
the rooms front on the lake; fine attend¬ 
ance, well-furnished reading, smoking, and 
billiard rooms. 

The inhabitants of Zurich are distin¬ 
guished for their spirit and enterprise, and 
the numerous institutions for the cultiva¬ 
tion of learning in the town has given it 
the name of the literary capital of Protest¬ 
ant Switzerland. 

The ramparts which formerly surround¬ 
ed Zurich have been changed into delight¬ 
ful promenades, the scenefrom which,about 
sunset, is perfectly enchanting. There are 
no theatres or concerts in Zurich, and to 
give a private ball permission must be 
asked of the authorities. 

One of the principal objects of interest in 
the town is the Church of St. Peter (though 
the building is very unimportant), of which 
Lavater, the great physiognomist, was the 
minister. He was shot by a French soldier 
at the battle of Zurich in 1779, and died 
from the wound three months afterward. 

The principal building in the city is the 
Cathedral^ or (7rois-Munster. It was con¬ 
structed ^tween the 11th and 12th centu¬ 
ries. It is a massive building, built in the 
pure Roman style. On one of its towers a 
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statue of Charlemagne has been placed. 
The church has three large glass windows, 
painted in Zurich, representing the Savior, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. It was here that 
ZuingUus, the great reformer, denounced 
the errors of the Church of Rome, and en¬ 
forced the doctrine of the Reformation. 

The Twm Library is a large and spadoos 
edifice (formerly the Wasser-kirche), con¬ 
taining some 56,000 volumes, and nuromtus 
precious manuscripts and letters. Amimg 
the last are three from Lady Jane Grey, 
written to Bullinger,in the Latin tongue; 
one from Frederick II. to Mailer; a Greek 
Bible belonging to Zuinglius, with margin¬ 
al notes in the Hebrew in his own hand; 
a model in relief of a large portion of SwUa- 
^rland, by Muller; and a large collection 
of antiquities. Fee, 1 fr. 

In the oW Arsenal are several interest¬ 
ing relics, among which are the battle-axe, 
the sword, the casque, and coat of mail of 
Zuinglius; the bow which William M 
used when he shot the apple from his son’s 
head (?). The arms of the militia of the 
canton are kept here. 

The public institutions of Zurich are 
quite numerous: a university, estaWished 
in 1833; a polytechnic school (a inapnifi* 
cent building, recently erected); a deaf and 
dumb institution; al^ one for the blind; 
an institution for medicine and surgeiy; 
with numerous schools for the instruclkm 
of the poor. Adjoining the cathedral is 
the ancient house of the Canons: it has 
been changed to a school for young ladks. 
The cloisters belonging to the 13th centu^* 
have been restored. On top of a fountain 
in the centre is a statue of Charlemagne* 
Notice the singular figures with which the 
capitals of the columns are omamentoi. 

The promenades in and around Zurich 
are numerous and delightful; the Hohe, 
or High Promenade, is one of the principd: 
a beautiful avenue of old linden-trees, with 
a superb view from the heights east of the 
town. Notice the monument erected to 
Hans Georg Nageli, the celebrated com¬ 
poser. 

Zurich is noted for being the spot where 
the Reformation first broke out in Switzer¬ 
land; for two fierce and bloody battlM 
fought in its vicinity toward the close of 
the last century, that of Jone, 1799, 
the Austrians, commanded by the Aw 
duke Charles, and the French, conunModed 
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by Massena, in which the French were I 
beaten, and in September of the same year ‘ 
between the Russians under Korsakoft*, 
and the French under Massena, when the 
Russians were compelled to retire; aliso for 
the production of many celebrated men, 
such as Lavater the physiognomist, Pesta- 
loszi the teacher, Zimmermann, the two 
Gesners, and Uummerlin. 

The tariff for carriages from the railroad 
to the hotel, one or two persons, 80 c.; three 
or four persons, 1 fr. 20 c.; each trunk, 20 
c. In the evening, 20 c. extra for lights. 
TTie omnibus charges 40 c. for each person, 
and 20 c. for each trunk. The hotel omni¬ 
buses are very fine, and decidedly better 
than the carriages, at half the price, for one 
person. 

From Zurich to Lucerne by Horgen, Zug, 
Arth, the Rigi, and Kusnacht. This route 
is open from the 16th of J une to the last of 
September, at which time the boats stop 
running. Without making the ascent of 
the Rigi the time is six hours; fare 6 fr. 
60 c. If you leave Zurich in the early 
boat, 5 30 A.M., yon arrive at Arth at 10 30 
A.M., in time to reach the Rigi-Kulm early 
the same day. 

From Zurich to Lucerne by railroad: 
time, 1 hour 45 minutes. Or by diligence 
in five hours; fare in coup4, 8 fr. 90 c. 
—a most delightful drive in fine weath¬ 
er. Or, 

From Zurich to Lucerne via Richters- 
wyl, Einsiedeln, Schwytz, and the Rigi. 
This last, perhaps, if one has time, will bo 
the most interesting route of all, although 
the route by steamer direct to Axth is the 
one most commonly traveled. 

Several steamers leave daily for Rich- 
terswj'l, from thence to Einsiedeln b}’’ dili¬ 
gence in 2^ hours; fare, 1 fr. 80 c. The 
inhabitants of Einsiedeln are now over 
7^)00, the entire population being nearly 
all devoted to keeping inns and houses of 
accommodation for the thousands of pil¬ 
grims who yearly make the pilgrimage to 
the “Black Virgin of Switzerland.” In 
former years nearly 200,000 annually vis¬ 
ited Einsiedeln, but of late years the num¬ 
ber has somewhat declined; but next to 
Notre Dame de Lorette of Italy, St. James 
of Compostella in Spain, and Mariazell in 
Styria, Einsiedeln is more frequented by 
pilgrims than any other place in the world. 
The annual number Ihr the twenty-two 


years ending with 1840 was 134,000, the 
numbers having fallen off from 180,000 in 
1835 to 132,000 in 1837. From Zurich 
alone, for over 190 years, one person out of 
every family in the town went regularly 
in procession once a year, in fulfillment of 
a vow made before a certain battle with 
the Austrians, in which the Swiss were 
victorious. 

The convent of Einsiedeln is situated on 
a bleak and sterile Alpine valley, about 
3000 feet above the level of the sea: its 
foundation dates back to the remote time 
of Charlemagne. The present structure 
was erected in the early part of the 18th 
century. The present monks give the or¬ 
igin of the convent in this wise: Meinrad, 
count of Sulgen, of the noble house of Ho- 
henzollem, first constructed a small chapel 
or cell on this barren plateau, and devoted 
his time in tending a small black image of 
the Virgin and child given him by St. 
Hildegarde, then Abbess of Zurich. He 
was assassinated in 861; but his murderers 
were discovered by two ravens which Mein- 
rad had r^red, who followed them in every 
direction, screaming and flapping their 
wings. They fled to Zurich, but the ra¬ 
vens followed them, and they were final¬ 
ly arrested, convicted, and hung. Their 
place of execution was for a long time oc¬ 
cupied by a hotel, called the Two Ravens, 
at present Hotel Bilbarz. After the death 
of Meinrad, the reputation of his sanctity 
spread rapidly, and over his cell was found¬ 
ed a Benedictine convent. The story goes 
that the Bishop of Constance, who intend¬ 
ed to consecrate the church the next day, 
heard in the middle of the night the voices 
of angels, who announced to him that the 
Savior himself had descended from heaven 
and performed the holy work; and Leo 
VIII. confirmed the miracle by a papal 
bull granting plenary indulgence to all pil¬ 
grims who visited Notre Dame dee Ermile, 
or Einsiedeln; it consequently soon be¬ 
came the richest convent in Switzerland, 
and one of the richest in the world. In 
1274 the Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburgh, 
founder of the present Austrian dynasty, 
raised its abbot to the rank of prince of 
the empire, who soon established a power¬ 
ful court, administered laws, and had juris¬ 
diction over life and death. The office, up 
to the end of the 16th century, was gencr- 
allv filled by persons of noble or princely 
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blood. The convent is to^ay the princi- on account of nnmerons escapes from “ fin 
pal one in Switzerland, and the abbot is aL and sadden death,” all of which are attrib* 
ways designated by all the Catholic can- uted to her protecting hand, 
tons as Prince of Einsiedeln. Zuinglius was curate here from 1515 to 

In 17d8, when the French Republicans 1519; and on the anniversary of the conse- 
entered Switzerland, they stripped the con- cration by the angels, 1517, he preached 
vent of nearly all its treasures, among one of his most successful sermons, 
which the holy image, which they trans- From Ewnedeln to Bnamaty hoars, 
ported to Paris. The pious fathers, how- fare dj fr., passing through Sducjftz, the 
ever, pretend that they saved the true im- capital of the canton, containing 6000 in- 
age when they retreated to the Tyrol, habitants, mostly Catholics. The sitoa- 
After their return in 1803, the pilgrimages tion of the town is fine, but it contains 
again commenced. The anniversary of nothing of importance to require any stop 
the consecration of the image, the 14th of From Brutmen to Arth: time, 2 hours; 
September, is always attended with an im- fare, 2 fr. 40 c.; diligence, 
mense throng, from Bavaria, from all parts From Arih to Lucerne by carriage; time, 
of Catholic Switzerland, and from Austria. 2 hours. 

In 1861 the convent celebrated its one 

thousandth anniversary of the death of St. The AtceiU of the Rigi^ —To make the t»* 

Meinrad: an immense throng of pilgrims cent of the Ri^, the most direct way is by 
took part in the fete, which lasted a month, steamer to Fitenau^ then by mountain rail- 
On this occasion the King of Prussia and way, opened in 1871. Telegraph for rooms 
the Prince of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringeii at the Hotel Rigi-Kulm, or the chances are 
(of the same family as the saint) present- that you may sleep in the salle-ipmanger 
ed to the convent two historical pictures, all night, or rather sit, as the chances of 
They were painted by MOcke, of Dussel- sleep would be small under the circnia- 
dorf: the one represents St. Meinrad stances. The chambers have generally 
preaching on St. Etzel before a large con- two beds, and, if alone, do not expect one 
course of people (all portraits of the Hohen- exclusively to yourself.* 
zollcrn family); the other St. Hildcgarde At Goldau, notice the effect of the disas- 
presenting thg holy image to St. Meinrad trous catastrophe that occurred here on the 
The convent has now sixty priests and 2d of September, 1806, when a large por^ 
twenty brothers of the Benedictine order, tion of the side of Bit. Rossberg toward Gol- 
In the square in front of the convent is dau, nearly three miles long, one thousand 
a fountain of black marble, with fourteen feet broad, and one hundred thick, became 
jets: it is ornamented with a portrait of detached from the mountains and plnnged 
the Virgin. The pilgrims drink from all down the declivity with tha velocity of a 
of the fourteen streams, os it is reported cannon ball, ingulfing the greater portions 
the Savior drank from one of them when of the villages of Goldau, Rothen, Bos- 
consecrating the chapel. singen, and Hucloch, and plowing up the 

Under the arcades and in the square are fields, woods, and honses for miles around, 
crowds of persons selling images, medals, crushing nearly five hundred human be- 
crucifixes, and other devotional objects, ings, and destroying a million dollars worth 
The image itself stands in the Chapel of of property. Nothing was left of the rfl- 
the Virgin in the church, which is said to lage of Goldau except the bell, which hung 
look like St. John Lateran at Rome (we in the church steeple, and which was found 
can’t see it). It is a little black figure of over a mile distant from its former locaB- 
the Virgin, with the child in her arms, and ty. The village was buried one hundred 
looks much like the one carved by St. Luke feet beneath tlw rocks. The Lake of Lo¬ 
in Spain. They both (Virgin and child) wertz was so filled up with mud and stones, 
have golden crowns on their heads, and although five miles distant, that the water 
are covered with brocades, tinsel, and em- rose some seventy feet, submerging the 
broidery. An iron grating protects the island of Schwanau; and, when the waves 
shrine from the profane, but a lamp is con- receded, honses, barns, and flocks were 
tinually burning in the chapel. The walls swept into the lake. Some houses wen* 
are covered with offbringa to the Virgin hurled down over two thousand feet, and 
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the inmates escaped unhurt. A young 
child was found lying on its mattress in 
the mud perfectly well, with no trace of 
the house from whence it escaped to be 
fdund. It only took five miputes to trans¬ 
form this lovely valley into a field of des¬ 
olation. The anniversary of the occasion 
is celebrated in Arth by a religious cere¬ 
mony. Notice, as yon commence the as¬ 
cent of the Rigi, that, some distance up 
from its base, it is strewn with the rocks of 
the Rossberg, driven up by the violence of 
thefaU. 

Try and get to the summit of the Rigi 
before the sun 'sets, as then yon have two 
chances; for be not disappointed if you 
neither see him rise nor set; that is the 
fote of four fifths of those who make the 
ascent. 

The Rigi is nearly six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; but it has this 
advantage over many of its higher neigh¬ 
bors—your view is unobstructed in every 
direction; it is a perfect Mount Tabor on 
a large scale. 

The immense building called the Rigi- 
KiUm hotel was erected in 1857 by M. 
Burgy-Ritschard, having paid the canton 
of Arth over $12,000 for the land, with 
$6000 for the exclusive right for the next 
ten years. So, if the house is full, prepare 
to suffer in the dining-room, and be thank¬ 
ful for the soft side of a board. Half an 
hour before sunrise you are notified by the 
Alpine horn that you must arise and greet 
the morning son; and there, in the chill 
of the cold and gray morning air, enjoy (if 
you are fortunate) the most beautiful view 
ever revealed to mortal vision. As you 
look below, the sea of white mist is between 
you and the earth, rolling far beneath your 
feet. Slowly the mist unfurls; mount 
after mount begins to catch the golden hue. 
To the north we have the Lake of Zug, 
the Black Forest filling up the horizon. 
To the south, the high Bernese Alps, the 
Lakes of Alpnach and Samen. To t^e east 
we see the Lake of Lowertz; the town of 
Schwytz, where Freedom's cause was fond¬ 
ly nursed; andMtRossberg,that destroyer 
of peace and plenty. To the west, the Lake 
of Sempach and the winding Reuse; while 
round the base. Lucerne and Zug seem to 
infold the mountain with their lovely wa¬ 
ters of blue and green. Slowly the mist 
unfurls, and all the glorious panorama of 
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mountain, plain, and silver lake becomes 
revealed; and 200 frozen mortals, like an¬ 
cient worshipers of the sun, raise up their 
hands in adoration and delight. Be certain 
you take a good supply of shawls, and you 
will not be compelled to infringe on the 
rule, hung up in all the forbidding 

trax^eUrg taking the clothes from off the bed 
when going out to su the sun rise / 

The descent from the Rigi, if not by 
railway, occupies two hours. By a short 
detour the chapel of William Tell may be 
visited; also a ruin said to be part of Ges- 
ler’s castle. This old chapel (thirty min¬ 
utes from Knssnacht) was restored in 1834. 
It is ornamented with a rude representation 
of the death of Gesler. Here, tradition 
says, that in the Hoble Gasse of Schiller 
(the Hollow Way), Tell, after escaping from 
the boat on the li^e, lay in wait for Gesler 
as he was returning to his castle, and shot 
him with his unerring bow. Some people 
are unromantic enough to disbelieve that 
Gesler ever lived here, and that they can 
prove their statements. But, has not Schil¬ 
ler said so? Then why not credit it? 
And is not William Toll’s chapel there to 
prove it ? 

Kussnacktr-^H6lel Schoff—n small village 
of no importance but as a landing-place for 
passengers from and to the streams be¬ 
tween Zurich and Lucerne, and for fumbh- 
ing horses or guides to make the ascent of 
the Rigi. 

The time from Knssnacht to Lucerne, 45 
minutes. Lucerne^ see page 422. 

From Lucerne to Berne a railroad will 
soon be finbhed direct; in the mean time 
you may be obliged to take the road via 
Alton. Nothing to see. 

Berne stands on the left bank of the 
River Aar, and, although the capital of the 
canton, and, since 1849, ^e seat of the Swriss 
government, contains very little worthy 
of notice. The principal hotels are the 
Bemerhqf and the BeUeiue. The first b one 
of the b^ houses in Switzerland. Fine 
views of the Alps may be obtained from 
the gardens of the Believue, The town 
contains 80,000 inhabitants, is well built, 
and has numerous ornamental fountains 
adorning its streets. It derives its name 
from Bdren, the German for bears. The 
figure of the bear b conspicuous in the ar¬ 
morial bearings of the canton. 
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The natives of Berae worship bears as 
the natives of Constantinople do pig^ns, 
or the natives of Egypt did cats. For many 
centuries numerous bears were kept at the 
expense of the city, and a certain fund is 
now devoted to that purpose. In 1798 
these works of nature followed the Italian 
works of art at the heels of Napoleon's 
troops to the capital of France, and for a 
long time held their court at the Jardin 
des Plantes; but when order was restored 
Berne again brought home her banished 
children. 

Visit the present dens near the new 
bridge, where an immense male and female 
bear, with their young cubs, may be daily 
seen; but it is prohibited, under pain of 
severe punishment, to throw any thing to 
these idols except fhiit and bread. An 
English captain fell into one of the dens on 
the night of the 3d of March, 1861, and was 
tom to pieces by the male bear after a des¬ 
perate struggle. 

The principal buildings of Berae are, 
first, the Cathedral^ which dates from the 
16th century. Notice the western and prin¬ 
cipal entrance, which is very beautiful: 
the sculptures represent the Last Judg¬ 
ment The church contains a very fine 
organ, said by some to equal that of Frey- 
burg; also a monument erected to Berch- 
thold de Zahringen. Opposite the western 
entrance is erected a bronze monumental 
statue of liudolphe of Erlach, supported at 
the corners by four bronze bears, modeled 
by Volma r. In the old cemetery of the Ca¬ 
thedral, which has been converted into a 
promenade, there is a bronze statue of Berch- 
thold de Zahringen, the founder of Berae. 
Visit this promenade about sunset, when 
one of the most lovely views of the ^rnese 
Alps may be had. The platform is planted 
with fine shady trees, and rises over one 
hundred feet above the River Aar. It is 
said that a young student, Theobald Wein- 
zapfii, leap^ from this precipice to the bot¬ 
tom without injury; his horse was fright¬ 
ened by some boys, and was instantly 
killed, but Theobald, who afterward be¬ 
came cur6 of Kerzerzs, escaped unhurt. 

Museum .—This institution contains the 
best geological, zoological, and ornitholog¬ 
ical specimens in Switzerland. Its collec¬ 
tion of minerals and antiquities is also de¬ 
serving of notice. 

Visit the old Chekdower about the time 
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the clock is striking the boor; the KmMi- 
fresser-Brunnen, or Ogre’s Fountain, where 
you see a grotesque figure, said to resemble 
Saturn, devouring children, while in his 
pockets and girdle others are sticking oat 
for future consumption. Notice the im¬ 
mense stone bears that guard the entrance 
through the Marat Gate. 

The Federal Palace, where the National 
Council holds its sittings, is a very hand¬ 
some stone building, erected in the Floren¬ 
tine style by M. Studer. It may be visited 
at any time (the concierge is at the ri^t 
of the principal entrance). If in Berne 
during the month of July, attend the sit¬ 
tings of the Diet: the debate is often rer]r 
interesting, and is carried on in the Ger¬ 
man, French, and Italian. An interpreter 
is present to resume the argument in French 
or German, that all may understand, as 
some members speak Italian only, some 
French, and some German. 

Notice the elegant marble fountain erect¬ 
ed in front of the palace in 1858; it is seut- 
mounted with the statues of the Four 
Seasons. 

From Berae to Thun in 1 hour; hue, 1st 
class, 3 fr. 15 c.; 2d class, 2 fr. 20 c. The 
railroad is now completed direct between 
Berae and Lausanne, via Freyburg. Do 
not go by the rail between Basle and Lau¬ 
sanne via Neucbatel, as neither your life 
nor property' are safe on that road. 

If you have visited Lausanne, Vevay, 
and ^stle Chillon while at Geneva, or 
Mardgny on your return from Chamouni, 
which, perhaps, it would be well to do, we 
would advise returning now by rail to the 
Falls of Schaffhausen, and up Lake Con¬ 
stance to Lindeau, if for Blunich direct j or 
to Bregenz, at the head of the lake, if in¬ 
tending to make a tour through the 
as you now will have “done” Switzerland 
very thoroughly. But fail not in visiting 
Lausanne and Vevay, especially if wish¬ 
ing to recruit your strength either before 
or after a hard tour. 


Freyburg is picturesquely situated on ^ 
banks of the Saarine; it contains 12,000 in¬ 
habitants. Principal hotel is Gnmi Held 
de Freyburg, admirably managed. 

The appearance of Freyburg in the dis¬ 
tance, writh its winding walls, its antique 
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battlements, and feudal watch-towers, is 
strikingly imposing and romantic. The 
city was founded by Duke Bercbthold 
Zahringen about the middle of the 12th 
century. It entered into the Swiss Con¬ 
federation in 1841. 

The principal objects of attraction in 
Freyburg are the suspension bridges, and 
the cathedral organ, and its beautiful scen¬ 
ery ; and a day can well be spent in visit¬ 
ing the magnificent bridges, and listening 
to the finest organ in the world. The 
line between German and French Switzer¬ 
land runs through tho city, one portion 
speaking the French, the other the German 
language; the French arc the more nu¬ 
merous of the two sections. 

The longest of the two suspension bridges 
of Freyburg is the longest single curve of 
any bridge in the world, being nine hund¬ 
red feet in length, and one hundred and 
eighty feet high. It was finished in 1838 
by M. Chaley, of Lyons, and, singular to 
relate, with one exception, not one of the 
workmen had ever seen a wire bridge be¬ 
fore. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas^ 
which contains the famous organ, built be¬ 
tween the 13th and 16th centuries; the 
principal portal is ornamented with some 
singular bas-reliefs, representing the Last 
Judgment. In the centre we see St. Nich¬ 
olas, above him the Savior, to the right an 
angel weighing humanity in a balance, be¬ 
low SL Peter introducing the just into Par¬ 
adise ; to the right, a demon with a pig’s 
head is dragging in chains a group of crim¬ 
inals ; on his back he carries a basket filled 
with malefactors, which he is preparing to 
precipitate into a grand caldron; in one 
comer is Hell, represented by a monster 
filled up to overfiowing with the con¬ 
demned ; above, Satan on his throne. 

The organ, wliich is considered thd finest 
in Europe, has 67 stops and 1800 pipes, 
some of which are 32 feet long. The or¬ 
ganist is allowed to play on it for the 
amusement of travelers at all houit up to 
8 30 P.M., save on fete-days, and during 
the hours when mass is being celebrated: 
12 fr. is charged for a party of twelve per¬ 
sons and under; over twelve persons, the 
fee is 1 fr. per person. One of the sights 
of Freyburg is the trunk of an ancient 
lime-tree: it dates back nearly four hund¬ 
red years. The tradition goes that after 


the battle of Morat, which was fought on 
the Lake Morat, some ten miles from Frey¬ 
burg, a young soldier, a citizen of the town, 
was dispatched to carry tho tidings of the 
victory of the Swiss, and the total defeat 
of the Burgundians under Charles the Bold; 
and that, having ran the whole distance in 
his anxiety to convey the good news, he 
had only strength to breathe the single 
word “Victory,” when he fell dead upon 
the spot. The branch of lime-tree which 
he carried in his hand was planted, and 
grew to be twenty feet in circumference. 

Many persons make an excursion to the 
battle-field of Morat either from here or 
from Berne, for Byron says, 

^‘There is a spot should not be passed in vain-* 

Morat—tho proud, the patriot field 1 where man 

May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain/* 

The trophies of the slain alluded to by 
Byron were the bleached bones of over fif¬ 
teen thousand Burgundians, which had 
been once collected by the Swiss into a 
chamel-house, but, during the revolution¬ 
ary French war, a Burgundian brigade, 
wishing to efface all recollection of the 
event, scattered the bones to the four winds 
of heaven. Byron says that the Burgun¬ 
dians for ages, when passing the field, car¬ 
ried off a bone for the purpose of interring 
it in their own country; but that the Swiss 
postilions carried them off to sell for knife- 
handles, a purpose for which the whiteness 
imbibed by the bleaching of years had ren¬ 
dered them in great request. The battle 
of Morat was fought the 22d of June, 1476; 
the second drama of the fatal three in the 
life of Charles the Bold, the powerful duke 
of Burgundy: he lost his treasures at 
Grandson, his glory at Morat, and his life 
at Nancy. 

To get a fine view of the battle-field, as¬ 
cend the hill of Munchenwyler, where you 
will find an immense lime-tree, said to be 
six hundred years old, and thirty-six feet in 
circumference. Under its shade it is said 
the Swiss held a council of war before the 
battle, nearly four hundred years ago. 
Ebel, in his Guide to Switzerland, says, by 
mistake, the tree is thirty-six feet in diame¬ 
ter. The sight of such a monster induced 
our countryman, Cooper, to make the ascent 
of the hill on a very warm day, but, instead 
of finding something ufiequaled even in tho 
land of the “ Mohicans,” he found, to him, 
an ordinary-sized tree. Ho says, “There 
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we went, dragging our weary limbs after 
ns, to discover what for ‘ diam^tre’ we ought 
to have read ‘circumference.’” (I wish 
the erratum had been in his book instead 
of mine.) 

From Freyburg to Lausanne by rail (re¬ 
cently finished). 

LausanTie^ the capital of the canton of 
Yaud, contains 21,000 inhabitants, and one 
of the best hotels, both as regards position 
and comfort, in Switzerland —Hdtd Gibbon, 
named after the great historian, whose for¬ 
mer garden is now attached to this hotel, 
and where, on the 27th of June, 1787, be¬ 
tween the hours of 11 and 12 o’clock at 
night, he wrote the last line of the last page 
of his History of Rome. The view from 
the summer-houses at the back of the hotel 
is most grand and romantic. 

Here oft sat Voltaire, as well as Gibbon, 
to watch “ clear, placid Leman.” 

**Lausanne! and Femey! ye have beoi the 
abodes 

Of names which unto you bequeathed a name.*^ 

A few days may be spent here most 
profitably, many persons desiring to re¬ 
main a lifetime. Hotel JHche Mont is 
beautifully situated in the vicinity of the 
Gibbon, in a most lovely position, and is 
capitally managed by Mr. F. Ritter, son 
of the proprietor of the Gibbon Hotel, 
where he for a long time was a favorite 
with American travelers; he speaks En¬ 
glish fluently. 


Lausanne is now, as in the days of Gib¬ 
bon, distinguished for its good society, and 
is considered a most desirable place of res¬ 
idence. The hotels are all good, and by 
no means expensive. During the winter 
season the charge is little over one half for 
permanent boarders. Those who have vis¬ 
ited Lake Leman in a calm, will never re¬ 
gret seeing it in winter in a storm. It is 
thus described by Byron: 

“ The sky la changed—and such a change! Oh! 
night. 

And wtorm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman 1 Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 


* Gibbon and Voltaire. 
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Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone 
cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongne; 
And Jura answers, through her misty sbrond. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 
And this is in the night—most glorions night! 
Thou wert not sent tor slumber! lAt me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phoepboric sea, 

And the big rain cornea dicing to the earth! 
And now again 'tis black; and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain 
mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earihqnakt’i 
birth. 

“ Now, where the swift Rhone deaves hb way 
between 

Heights which appear as lovers who have 
parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so intervene 
That they can meet no more, though broken¬ 
hearted; 

Though in their souls, which thus each other 
thwarted, 

Ix)vo was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, aud, tbaso 
departed. 

Itself expired, but leaving Uiem su> age 
Of years ^ winters, war within themielrM to 
wage. 

** Now, where the qnick Rhone thus hath deft 
his way, 

The mightiest of the storms has ta*eo hb 
stand 

For here, not one, but many, make thdr plsy, 
And fling their tbnnderbolts from band to 
hand, 

Flashing and cast around: of all tiie band. 
The brightest throu^ these parted t»ui« hath 
forked 

His lightnings, as if he did nnderstuid 
That in such gaps as desolation wc^ed. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever flier»> 
in lurked. 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, Ughtnioga 
ye! ^ 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a 
soul, 

To make theso felt and feeling, wdl may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the ftr 
roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests 1 Is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human Iweast, 

Or do ye find, at length, like ea^es, some high 
nest?” 

The principal building in Lansanne is 
the Cathedral, founded about the close <rf 
the 10th century. It was consecrated by 
Gregory X., in presence of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. It contains some very fio* 
monuments. The principal are, Victor 
Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, who was 
elected Pope Felix V. at the Council of 
Basle, and Otho of Grandson. 

From the Terrace, formerly the cemetery 
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of the Cathedral, a splendid Tiew of the 
lake and the Alps of Savoy may be had. 
A short distance from the Cathedral stands 
the Castle^ formerly the residence of the 
bishops of Lausanne, but now the seat of 
the authorities of the canton. It dates 
back to the 13th centur}'. It is a massive 
square tower, built of stone, and flanked at 
its angles by four brick towers. 

The Museum^ which contains a fine col¬ 
lection of shell-fish, animals, and minerals, 
is situated in the basement of the college. 
It is open on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays. There is also A rlaud't J/toe- 
um, open Sundays, Wednesdays, and Sat¬ 
urdays, from 11 to 3 o'clock. It contains 
a small assortment of pictures. 

The Blind Atylum^ one of the best organ¬ 
ized institutions in the country, owes its 
existence to the liberality of M. Haldeman, 
a rich English philanthropist of Swbs ori¬ 
gin, who has a charming park and residence 
close to the Lausanne, on the borders of 
the lake. Many of the public works of 
Switzerland are indebted to the liberality 
of this gentleman. 

The houit of Gibbon is one of the great 
attractions of Lausanne. 

The Signed^ about a mile and a half from 
the town, is one of the finest spots to get a 
most complete view of all the northern and 
northwestern shores of the lake, entwined 
with the picturesque villages and smiling 
white villas, the private residences of many 
of the richest citizens of Europe. Our 
countryman, Cooper, was most enthusiastic 
on the subject of this view, and declared it 
as **one of the grandest landscapes of this, 
the noblest of all earthly regions.” 

At the cemetery of Pierre de Plains about 
two miles from Lausanne, John Philip 
Kemble, the celebrated tragedian, is bur¬ 
ied. He died at his villa, Beau the 
grounds of which had been laid out and 
the trees planted by his own hands. 

A short excursion should be made from 
Lausanne to the AiUe d'Alienis^ an Bois de 
Clery^ or Insane Asylum, erected in 1869 
and 1870, and perhaps one of the best con¬ 
structed establishments in Europe. Too 
much praise can pot be award^ to M. 
Braillard, the architect, and M. Maget, in¬ 
spector, for the admirable manner in which 
they have fulfilled their tasks. The do¬ 
main consists of 860,000 square perches of 
land, in a position not surpassed by any 


view in Europe. The building b nearly 
square, and measures 420 feet deep by 406 
front, built of stone in the most substantial 
manner. If the patients are poor, they are 
supported by the state; if rich, they can 
indulge in all the luxuries of their own 
homes, and are charged accordingly. Pri¬ 
vate gardens, baths, billiards, etc., etc. 

A beautiful new theatre has also been 
jnst finished in Lausanne, and many new 
and very elegant private residences. 

Ouchy^ the port of Lausanne, at which 
the steamers touch going to Vevay, Ville- 
neuve, and Geneva, contains a new hotel 
called Beau-rivage^ 800 feet long, four sto¬ 
ries high, and one of the finest and most 
admirably managed houses in Europe. 
Steamers to and from Geneva several times 
each day stop at the pier immediately in 
front of this hoteL Omnibuses to Lau¬ 
sanne. 

From Lausanne to Vevay, by steamer, 
in one hour. Fare, 1 fr. 20 c. 

Vevay^ the VibiKua of the Romans, beau¬ 
tifully situated at the mouth of the River 
Veveyse, which here enters into the most 
lovely portion of Lake Geneva. There Is 
probably no spot in Switzerland where 
travelers so much enjoy a lengthened stay 
as in Vevay. If for the purpose of educa¬ 
tion, Vevay abounds in excellent schools 
for both sexes ; if for health, statistics 
prove the mortality is less than any other 
spot on the globe; if an invalid arrive, the 
best of physicians are here to consult— 
Drs. De Montet, Curchod, Rossier, and oth¬ 
ers ; and as for hotel accommodation, Eu¬ 
rope boasts no better house than the HoUl 
Monnei or Troit CaurownUy which is beau¬ 
tifully situated on the margin of the lake. 
There is a lovely garden and terrace in 
front, from which point the scenery is most 
glorious. This house has always main¬ 
tained the first place in Switzerland, both 
for its comfort and cleanliness, its prices, 
and the accommodation it gives its guests; 
in its reading-room, which contains Amer¬ 
ican, English, French, German, and Rus¬ 
sian newspapers; its billiard, conversation, 
and smoking rooms. This year (1870) the 
proprietors are building a dining-room, 
which is to be the largest and finest in 
Switzerland. The drives and excursions 
in the vicinity are delightful. The town 
contains a population of 7500, nearly 1000 
of whom are Catholics. 
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One of the principal sights of the town 
is the chateau of M. Couvreu, with its mag¬ 
nificent garden, which is open to strangers 
Mondays,Thursdays, and Fridays, between 
the hours of 10 and 12. On other days and 
hours a pour hoire of one franc will open 
the gates. The view from this spot em¬ 
braces many interesting objects, such as 
the Dent du Midi, the Alps of Valais, Mont 
Catogne, MontreuXyVemex, the Castle of 
Chillon, Villeneuve, the mouth of the 
Rhone, etc., etc. 

A short distance above the town, situated 
among the trees and vines, is the church 
of St. Martin^ erected in 1498. It is only 
used in summer: it is noted as the burial- 
place of Broughton, who read to Charles I. 
his death-warrant, and also that of the Re¬ 
publican Ludlow, who also was one of those 
who condemned Charles to the scaffold. 
Charles II. had a price put upon their 
heads, and repeatedly demanded their ex¬ 
tradition from the canton of Berne, to 
which Vevay then belonged, which was as 
repeatedly refused. Ludlow had the mot¬ 
to “Omne solum forti patrid'^ placed over 
his door. The tablet was removed to En¬ 
gland lately by one of his great-grand- 
daughteis. The wines in the vicinity of 
Vevay are considered the very best of the 
Swiss wines, and were in high repute among 
the Romans. 

There is a society here for promoting 
the growth and quality of wines which is 
of high antiquity; it celebrates its exist¬ 
ence every fourteen or fifteen years by a 
grand f&te, at which from 40,000 to 50,000 
persons attend: it is called the Fete des 
Vignerons. The fete consists of an im¬ 
mense allegorical procession; the principal 
gods and goddesses are represented, and 
the different actors in the procession and 
dance are carefully taught their respective 
parts. The last f&tes were held in 1833, 
1851, and 1865. Experts are sent out by 
the society every spring and autumn, who 
send in reports of the most praiseworthy 
vine-dressers, who arc awarded medals or 
pruning-hooks of honor. 

Boats for sailing or making excursions 
are numerous and cheap: w’ithout rowers, 
1 franc per hour; with one rower, 2 francs; 
with two rowers, 3 francs. To the Castle 
of Chillon: one rower, 6 francs; two row- 
ersf 10 francs. To the Bocks of Meillerie: 
two rowers, 12 francs. 
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Excursions should be made to the Cka~ 
teau de HautevilU^ the old castle of Blauagy 
and to the Pleiades^ from the summit of 
which a most magnificent view may be ob¬ 
tained. At the bottom of this mottotaio 
are situated the sulphur baths of AlUax. 

A short distance from Vevay is situated 
the beautiful town of Clarens, which com¬ 
mands one of the best views of the lake. 
It is romantically described by 'Roussetu, 
and immortalized by Byron; 

‘‘ Clarens, sweet Clareiis,birthpUoe hf deep lore I 

Thioe air is the young breath of pasrionste 
thought; 

Thy trees take root In lore.** 

The pensions in and aronnd Clarens are 
legion, and their prices vary as much as 
their number. The grape-cure is practiced 
extensively in many of them; it com¬ 
mences the last of September, and Iksti 
four weeks. 


A short distance farther along the lake 
is the lovely village of Memtreux^ pictur¬ 
esquely situated on an eminence above the 
road: it is much frequented by foreigners 
on account of the salubrity of the climate, 
being the most sheltered spot on the lake, 
and a most desirable residence for invalids 
during winter. Many persons prefer it to 
Nice, the climate being as mild, and the 
sceneiy’ prettier. There are several good 
hotels and pennons in the vicinity, IWrf 
Union, Pont, etc. The vicinity of Montreux 
is noted for its mildness, protected as it is 
from the northern winds by the mountains 
in the sea. Invalids suffering from throat 
diseases find much relief in this location. 
For the other town8,Villeneuve, SL Mau¬ 
rice, etc., etc., see Index. 

Quite near to Montreux is the //ofof Bg- 
rtm, where travelers visiting the Castle of 
Chillon generally stop. Its situation is 
one of the roost beautiful in Switzerland. 
It is surrounded b}* a large park thiity 
acres in extent, beautifully planted with 
new trees. The house is lighted with gas, 
contains billiard-room, smoking-room, and 
every accommodation, and is admirably 
conducted by the same proprietor (Mr. 
Gustave Wolff) as the VEcu de Gewte, 

One of the principal of the numerous ex¬ 
cursions from Mon^ux is that to the Cos- 
tie of Chillon, immortalized by Byron in hit 
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“ Prisoner of Chillon.” His name may be 
seen here cut in the pillars in connection 
with those of Eugene Sue, Victor Hugo, 
and George Sand. Bonivard, prior of St. 
Victor, in his endeavors to free the Genoese 
from the tyranny of Charles V. of Savoy, 
became very obnoxious to that monarch, 
who had him seized secretly and conveyed 
to the Castle of Chillon, where for six long 
years he was confined in a dungeon. The 
door round the pillar to which he was 
chained is much worn, and the ring in the 
pillar may still be seen. 

Eternal spirit of the chainless mind I 
Brighte«:t la dangerous liberty thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart, which love of thee alone can bind; 
And where thy eons to fetters arc consigned— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom. 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 

Chillon I thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar; for ’twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Mnivard 1 May none these marks ef^l 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

**Lake Lraian lies by Chillon’s walls; 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet aud flow; 

Thus much the fathomed line was sent 
From ChUlon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthrals. 

A double dungeon—wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave. 

Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard It ripple night and day; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rocked. 

And 1 have felt it shake unshock’d, 

Because 1 could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set mo free.” 

In 1536. when the cantons of Vaud and 
Geneva had obtained their independence, 
the Castle of Chillon resisted for a long 
time, but it was eventually captured by the 
Bernese, aided by a flotilla from Geneva. 
Bonivard and the other captives obtained 
their liberty. Byron beantifully describes 
the effects of his imprisonment: 

might be mouths, or years, or days~ 

I k( pt no count, 1 took no note— 

I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 

At last men came to set me free, 

1 asked not why, I seeked not where, 

It was at length the same to me, 

Fettered or fetterless to be, 

1 learned to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last. 

And all my bonds aside were cast, 

Cc2 


These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own I 
And half 1 felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home; 

With spiders I had friendship made. 

And watched them in their sullen trade; 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 

And why should 1 feel less than they f 
We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill; yet,strange to tell. 

In quiet we had learned to dwell! 

My very chains and 1 grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we arc; even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 

Steamers run every two or three hourc; 
on the other side of the lake, viz., from 
Geneva to Bouveret, from thence to St. 
Maurice by rail, in hr. The steamero 
stop at Tkonon^ Evian^ etc. This last is no¬ 
ted for its bathing establishment. Twen¬ 
ty minutes from Evian is situated, amid 
groves of magnificent chestnut trees, the 
watering-place of Amphion: an iron spring 
here has gained much celebrity. The 
place is much frequented by the Gene¬ 
vese. The new railway to be opened this 
year (1870) between Lausanne and Pont- 
parlier will shorten the time to Paris near¬ 
ly three hours. 

There are now two routes open to Ger¬ 
many and the Tj^rol, or to the Rhine Val¬ 
ley : that just described, via Lausanne, 
Frey burg, Berne, Zurich, and Schaff hau¬ 
sen, which is the best, and most direct to 
the Tyrol; or via Berne, Olten, and Basle, 
which is the most direct to Baden-Baden 
and the German watering-places on the 
Rhine; via Neufchatel is the most inter¬ 
esting. 

A^r passing Yverdun^ a town contain¬ 
ing over 5000 inhabitants, situated at the 
southern end of Lake Neufchatel, we ar¬ 
rive at Niufchaiel^ the capital of the can¬ 
ton. Principal hotels are Grand H6tel du 
MojU Blanc and BtUevwe^ both finely situ¬ 
ated on the margin of the lake, and admi¬ 
rably managed. The views from the splen¬ 
did terrace of the Mcnt Blanc are most de¬ 
lightful. 

Neufchatel contains a population of near¬ 
ly 11,000 inhabitants. It is built on a 
steep slope of the Jura Mountains; it was 
originally a French province, belonging to 
the house of Chalons; when that house be¬ 
came extinct in 1707, it descended to the 
Ring of Prussia as the most direct heir. 
In 1806 it was ceded by Napoleon to Mar- 
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shal Alexander Berthier, with the title of 
Prince of Neufchatel: he remained in pos- 
eession until 1814, when it again reverted 
to the King of F^ssia. It entered into 
the Uelvetic Confederation in 1814; and 
at the Treaty of Paris, May 26,1857, the 
King of Prussia renounced all his rights to 
the canton. The old castle on the heights 
behind the town was originally the resi¬ 
dence of the princes, and is now the seat 
of the canton authorities: the church ad¬ 
joining is worthy a vbit. 

The College^ or Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, a modem edifice, situated on the bor¬ 
ders of the lake, owes its fine collection to 
Professor Agassiz, now one of our profess¬ 
ors at Harvard College. 

There is a very good collection of mod¬ 
em paintings in the Palaia RougemorU^ and 
in the Museum ChaUande^ which adjoins, is 
a fine collection of stuffed animals. 

The charitable institutions of Neufchatel 
are numerous and well endowed. 

An excursion should be made to the 
summit of the Chawnont: time, by car¬ 
riage, 1) hr. The view from this point is 
most magnificent. A drive should be tak¬ 
en through the Gorge of the Seyon, a deep 
fissure through the Jura Mountains, through 
which the River Seyon escapes into Lake 
Neufchatel. A visit to the celebrated boul¬ 
der-stone called Pierre h Bot^ or toad-stone, 
should also be made. This is a granite 
boulder, containing al^ut 14,000 cubic feet, 
supposed to have been floated on glaciers 
from the top of the Alps to the Jura Moun¬ 
tains, the latter being a limestone forma¬ 
tion, lying about two miles above the town. 

The principal produce of the canton is 
wine; the sparkling is very good. 

A large portion of the inhabitants de¬ 
vote their time to the manufacture of the 
works for watches: most of those sold in 
Geneva are manufactured here, Geneva 
buying the best. The principal seat of this 
trade is in the valley of Chaux de Ponds 
and LocUf both of which can be visited by 
rail in two hours. The first contains 17,000 
inhabitants, the last 10,000. 

The next place of any importance on our 
route is Bienne, about one mile from the 
head of the lake of the same name, and at 
the foot of the Jura range. It contains a 
little over 6000 inhabitants, of whom 700 
are Catholics. There is an interesting col¬ 
lection of antiquities, which may be visit- 
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ed, should you stop. Steamers sail several 
times each day to Yverdun and Neufchatel 

Fourteen miles farther is situated So- 
leure or Solothum, the capital of the can¬ 
ton, the Solodurum of the Romans, and one 
of the oldest cities on this side of the Alps. 
It entered the Confederation in 1481. In 
the 17th century it was one of the stron¬ 
gest cities in Europe. Its fortifications 
were removed in 1835. The cathedral 
church of St. Ursus was erected between 
1762 and 1778. The clock-tower is the 
oldest edifice of Sole ore. A German in¬ 
scription puts its date 500 years before the 
birth of Christ! 

The Arsenal, which contains nearly 900 
suits of armor, as well as a large assort* 
ment of offensive weapons, is well worth a 
visit. On entering the door of the second 
floor, an imitation sentinel presents arms 
to you. 

The Museum contains a fine coUeetkm 
of Jura fossils, and is rich in minerals. 

The house No. 5 Rue de Bienne was in¬ 
habited during the last years of bis life by 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, the celebrated Polish 
patriot; the Thaddeus of Warsaw” of our 
youth, the adjutant of General Washing¬ 
ton, the hero of Dubienk, the Russian pris¬ 
oner at St. Petersburg, a citizen of the 
French republic, a founder of schools for 
the instruction of negroes in America— 
what an eventful life, and what American 
would not stand by his last resting-plaoe. 
His entrails were interred in the church* 
yard of Znchwyl, a mile distant, on the 
other side of the Aar; his body was con¬ 
veyed to Cracovie, where it lies in the ca¬ 
thedral, close to those of his friends Pooi- 
atowski and Sobieski. 

A very beautiful excursion in the vion- 
ity of Soleure is that to the Weissemstem, a 
mountain about 4000 feet above the levd 
of the sea. It requires about three boon 
to make the ascent. There is a very go^ 
hotel at the top, and many invalids remain 
there during the entire summer, on accoont 
of the delightful air and the goats-whey 
cure, highly recommended in certain dis¬ 
eases. The view is most magnificent TIm 
chapel of St. Varena should be visited ei¬ 
ther going or returning: it is a small cave 
cut in the rock, representing the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre. St. Varena, who accompany the 
Theban legion, dwelt here after her return. 
It is said she sufiTered some temptation from 
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the deyU, who repeatedly tried to carry her 
off. Notice the holes made in the rocks 
by her finger-nails, with which she clang 
to her solitary residence! 

Twenty miles farther we arrive at OUon^ 
where there is a fine buffet, and where 
strangers to the road, and unacquainted 
with Guide-books, are sure to get mixed 
upevery body changes cars going to ev¬ 
ery place; trains are starting for Zurich, 
al^ for lAiceme, for Basle, for Berne, for 
Neufchatel, etc., etc., and all different cars. 
There is, however, plenty of time; still, the 
confusion is great. There is one general 
rule which you must follow, viz., in com¬ 
ing out of the buffet, if going to Lucerne 
or Berne, turn to the righl; if going to Zu¬ 
rich or Basle, turn to the Uftf to find the 
respective trains. 

f^om Olton to Basle the distance is 31 
miles. 

Basle is situated on the banks of the 
Khine, is the capital of the canton, and 
contains 45,000 inhabitants; the principal 
hotel (and a very fine one it is). Trots Bois^ 
overlooking the banks of the river. The 
city during the Middle Ages was one of 
considerable importance. 

A very singular custom formerly pre¬ 
vailed in Basle, viz., of keeping their clocks 
one hour in advance of those of other cities 
of Europe. Various reasons are given for 
this curious habit, which was a part of the 
religion of the people. One reason was, 
that they were lazier than other people, 
and adopted this custom for the purpose of 
keeping themselves up to time. Another, 
that the attempt of an enemy to surprise 
the city was defeated by the town clock 
striking one instead of twelve: the con¬ 
spirators in the town, thinking they were 
an hour too late, failed to keep their ap¬ 
pointment. The citizens, in grateful rec¬ 
ollection of the event, ever after kept the 
clock an hour ahead of time. Another 
reason was, that the clock was struck by 
lightning, and the hands forced forward, 
and the superstition of the people refused 
to have them changed. Perhaps the quai¬ 
ls of the clocks had something to do with 
the origin. For the last sixty years, how¬ 
ever, they seem to have gone all right. 

Basle is divided by the Rhine into Great 
and Little Basle, which is connected by a 
wooden bridge: it owes its importance to 
its situation on the frontier of fiance, Ger¬ 


many, and Switzerland. The city origina¬ 
ted in a fortress built by the Emperor Va¬ 
lentin ian ; it entered the Helvetic League 
in 1501, and has been the scene of the sign¬ 
ing of several treaties, viz., between Max¬ 
imilian and the Swiss in 1499, which put 
an end to the war between the Swiss and 
the Suabian Confederation; between the 
French Republic and Prussia in 1795, and 
between France and Spain in July of the 
same year. Its principal manuiactures are 
paper and ribbons. 

The principal objects of attraction are, 
first, the Cathedral^ which can be seen in 
every direction: it was commenced in 1010, 
and finished in 1019, by the Emperor Hen¬ 
ry II.; was restored after the fire of 1185, 
and again in 1356, after an earthquake, 
which destroyed the greater part of it. It 
was in this church that the famous council 
of bishops, consisting of 500 members, met 
for the purpose of elevating the Church to 
its pristine parity. They commenced their 
sittings in 1431, and, after seventeen years’ 
discussion, were all excommunicated by the 
pope, Eugenios IV. Notice in the choir 
the tomb of the Empress Anne, wife of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, mother of Albert I., 
from whom is descended the present rulers 
of the empire of Austria. 

The cathedral is open to the public on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, between 2 and 4 
P.M. The Museum contains some very 
fine paintings, but is most noted for its 
drawings by Holbein the Younger. There 
is also a Cabinet of Antiquities^ containing 
Greek and Roman statuettes, etc., etc. The 
Library is situated in the'same building: 
it contains 85,000 volumes and 4000 MSS. 
Among others are some by Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Zuinglius, and Erasmus. The 
University^ Arsmo/, and Hotel de ViUe are 
the other prominent objects of attraction. 

If going to Schaffhausen and the Falls 
of the Rhine instead of going to Basle, 
take the cars for Zurich at Olten—^railroad 
all the way to Schaffhausen. On arriving 
at the town, take the omnibus—fare 1 fr.— 
or carriage to the Schweizerhof about twen¬ 
ty minutes* drive. The position of this ho¬ 
tel, which is one of the best in Switzerland, 
is most magnificent It was formerly the 
Hotel Webber. It is situated on the right 
bank of the River Rhine, immediatel}' in 
front of the falls, at a height of 1500 feet 
above the bed of the river. Prepare to 
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spend a few days here; you will certainly 
enjoy them. 

One of the best positions to get a fine 
view of the falls is in the garden attached 
to the Castle of Lou/cn, on the left bank of 
the river, immediately opposite the Schwei- 
zerhof Hotel; cross in the ferrj'-boat; fare 
half a franc. The castle and grounds be¬ 
long to a private family, but, in virtue of a 
contract with the canton of Zurich, stran¬ 
gers are permitted lo visit the castle and 
grounds; fee one franc. Visit the wood¬ 
en balcony which almost overhangs this 
rush of waters, and there realize the stu¬ 
pendous impetus the river has secured in 
its numerous descents above the falls. The 
actual fall is about eighty feet. The water 
is divided into three shoots by two pillars 
of rock in the centre, and reminds one of 
Niagara on a small scale. Visit the CasiU 
of Worthy and view the scene through the 
camera obscura: the effect is most pleas¬ 
ing. The largest body of water falls dur¬ 
ing the months of June and July. Al¬ 
though this is one of the finest falls in Eu¬ 
rope, don’t expect to see a Niagara; yet 
the general landscape is superior to that in 
the vicinity of Niagara Falls. The whole 
range of the Alps, including Mt. Blanc, a 
distance of 185 miles, can bo seen from 
this point. 

Should you put up in the town of Schaff- 
hauteny the hotel Krone is the best. 

Schaffhauitn is situated on the right 
bank of the Rhine, about two miles above 
the falls: it contains 9000 inhabitants. 
It is di.stingui8hed particularly for its an¬ 
tique houses, none of which having been 
destroyed by fire for centuries. The tur¬ 
rets, the singular conformation of the roofs 
of the houses, the wall which surrounds it 
on the land side, the fine old Castle of Mun- 
nothy and antique doors, all tend to give 
to Schaff hausen a most singular and pic¬ 
turesque appearance. It contains little to 
detain the traveler. The principal build¬ 
ing is the Cathedredy erected between the 
11th and 14th centuries: it is particularly 
noted for the solidity of its construction. 
Its interior is much disfigured by renova¬ 
tions, but its cloisters are well preserved* 
Notice the inscription on its immense clock, 
which dates back nearly four centuries: 
‘ ‘ Vivos voco, mortuos pUingo, fulgura fran- 
go” (I call the living, I mourn the dead, I 
break th 9 lightning).—Schiller’s Poems. 


The CasiU of Munnothy erected inl564to 
give employment to the poor daring a sea¬ 
son of famine, is a singular specimen of 
fortification. Its d^orm was proposed by 
Albert Durcr. It is provided with curious 
bomb-proof casemates, and the walls of its 
tower are eighteen feet thick. The town 
dates back to the eighth century. It was 
conquered by Austria in 1331. but declared 
its independence in 1415. The origin of 
the towm is from schifiThausen (ship- 
houses), it being the principal d^pot for 
goods passing from Switzerland to Ger¬ 
many. The houses were built here for the 
protection of the boats in loading and no- 
loading. Muller, the historian, was bom 
here in 1752: many of his manuscripts are 
in the puldic library. Here also may be 
seen a model of the famous wooden bridge 
(one span of which was 365 feet) destroy¬ 
ed by the French under Oudinot in 1799. 
The present bridge was erected in 1843. 
Visit the splendid promenade of F&sistanb, 
which commands a beaudful view of the 
Rhine. 

Schaffhenuen to Corutance, by railroad or 
steam-boat — we would decidedly recom¬ 
mend the steamer—time, by steamer as¬ 
cending the river, 7 hours; descending 
from Constance to Schaff hausen, half that 
time. If in a hurry, take the cars: by the 
steamer you pass the Chateau of A rendferg, 
the former residence of Queen Hortense, 
ex-queen of Holland, and mother of Napo¬ 
leon III., and where that monarch plotted 
the revolution of France which resulted in 
the Strasburg disaster. It was bourht by 
a native of Neuchatel in 1843 for $320,000^ 
but has since been purchased by the em¬ 
peror. This is one of the loveliest spots 
on the Rhine. Between here and Con¬ 
stance we pass the celebrated CasiU of Gott- 
liebeny once the prison of those noted re¬ 
formers, John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
Pope John XXII., who was the instrument 
in their imprisonment, was himself confined 
here by the order of the Council of Con¬ 
stance. 

A very elegant new iron bridge across 
the Rhine at Constance has recently been 
constructed, over which the railway runs 
to Schaffhausen, and under which our boat 
proceeds to the dock at 

Constancey a very' ancient but decayed 
dty, which formerly boasted 50,000 inhab¬ 
itants, now reduced to 6500: principal bo- 
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tels, Hecht and AdUr. Although situated 
on the Swiss side of the lake, it belongs to 
the duchy of Baden, having ^en ceded by 
Austria in 1805. 

The Cafhedrtil^ or Munster of Constance, 
is a fine Gothic structure, founded in 1048; 
was rebuilt at the commencement of the 
loth century. It was in this cathedral 
that John Huss was condemned. Robert 
Flaliam, bishop of Salisbury, president of 
the English delegation which condemned 
him to be burnt, is buried in front of the 
high altar The place is pointed out by a 
brass plate where Huss stood when receiv¬ 
ing the sentence. Notice the bas-reliefs 
on the doors of the principal entrance. 
There are twenty compartments, repre¬ 
senting scenes in the life of the Savior. 
Make the ascent of the tower: the view is 
magnificent. Examine the relics in the 
sacristy. l 

The ancient convent of the Domtntcant^ 
situated on a small island connected with 
the town by a bridge, is noted as the place 
of confinement of Huss: it is now us^ as 
a store-house. The SaUe de la Dauane^ 
erected in 1388, contains numerous Roman, 
Germanic, and Huss relics; fee 1 fr. This 
building is particularly interesting from 
being the place of meeting of the famous 
Council of Constance, the object of which 
was to vindicate the authority of general 
councils, to which the Roman pontiff was 
declared to be amenable. The Council 
first proceeded to dispose of three popes— I 
John XXII., Gregory II., and Benedict X. 1 
They then elected Martin V., settling the 
variances that had disturbed the Church 
for forty years. A dark blot will, howev¬ 
er, forever rest on the memory of the Coun¬ 
cil for their treachery in arresting John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague after the Pres¬ 
ident of the Council, the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, had promised to give the former 
safe-conduct out of the reach of his ene¬ 
mies. Huss was treacherously seized, con¬ 
demned, and burnt at the stake on the 6th 
July, 1416, and Jerome on the 30th May 
the following year. The works of Wicliffe i 
were condemned to be burnt. The Conn- j 
cil consisted of over 400 of the greatest 
magnates and scholars of the Continent, in¬ 
cluding emperors, popes, cardinals, bish-| 
ops, and archbishops. The sittings con¬ 
tinued four years, from 1414 to 1418. The ! 
place where Huss suflTered martyrdom, a I 


I short distance from the city, is still pointed 
out: also the house in PauPs Strasse in 
j which he lodged, and which contains a 
j likeness of this celebrated theologian in re¬ 
lief on the wall. 

Boats leave Constance for Lindau, Fried- 
erichshausen, and Bregenz several times 
every day. The whole fare from SchaflT- 
hausen to Bregenz, 9 fr. 80 c. 

Lake Constance is the largest of the 
German lakes, thirty-five miles long by 
eight wide. At its greatest depth it is 
nearly one thousand feet deep. The Rhine 
enters it at the southeast, and issues from 
it at the northwest. Its banks are noted 
for their great fertility, abounding in vine¬ 
yards, corn-fields, and orchards, with hand¬ 
some villas and smiling villages. 

At Romanshom you usually change boats. 
Since the completion of the railroad from 
this point to Zurich the travel has been 
very great. Many persons coming from 
the Rhine enter Switzerland via Stuttgart, 
Ulm, and Friederichshausen; also those 
coming from Munich via Augsburg and 
Lindau, and vice versa. Travelers coming 
up the Rhine for the purpose of entering 
Switzerland we would strongly recom¬ 
mend, after visiting Baden-Baden, to go 
back to the Bruchsal Station and visit 
Stuttgart^ one of the most interesting cit¬ 
ies in Europe; then Ulm to Friederichs- 
hansen. The distance to Zurich is not 
much greater than by Basle, but the Inter¬ 
est immeasurably so. 

Lxndau —hotel, near the 
landing, very good : here you disembark 
if on your way to Munich. This small and 
strongly-fortified town, belonging to the 
kingdom of Bavaria, is very beautifully 
situated on two small islands in Lake Con- 
I stance, and connected with the shore by 
long wooden bridges. On your right as 
you enter the harbor, an immense Bavarian 
lion, sitting on bis Under legs, greets you 
with any thing but a welcoming smile. 
On the opposite side of the entrance there 
is a high watch-tower and light-hoyse. On 
the port there is a monument to Maximil¬ 
ian II., erected in 1856, after the model of 
Holbig: it rests on a pedestal, the sides 
of which are ornamented with the coats of 
arms of different cities, and figures repre¬ 
senting Navigation, Industry, Commerce, 
and the Arts. 
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The Tyrol is one of the provinces of 
Austria, and is mountainous throughout. 
It extends from Upper Anstria, across the 
ranges of the Eastern Alps, to the Lake of 
Garda upon the Italian side of the mount¬ 
ains, and embraces the upper portions of 
the valley of the rivers Inn and Adige. 
Many of the higher summits of the Alps 
are comprised within the limits of the Tyr¬ 
ol. Among the most notorious are those 
of the Drei-herm Spitz, the Ortler Spitz, 
and the Gross Glockner, or Big Bell. The 
celebrated Brenner Pass, which leads from 
Innspruck to the valley of the Adige, is 
within its territory ; and the Pass of Stel- 
vio, the highest carriage-road in the world, 
is on its border. 

The best season to make the different 
excursions through the Tyrol is July and 
August for the northern frontier, Septem¬ 
ber and October for the southern. 

The best gold coin to take to the Tyrol 
is napoleons: it is much better known 
than English sovereigns. The coins of 
Bavaria and Austria both pass current in 
the T 3 rrol. The Austrian florin or gulden 
equals 50 c. U. $., and the Bavarian florin 
or gulden equals 40 c. U. S. Accounts 
are generally kept in convention munz, 
marked C. M., which indicates that there 
are only GO kreutzers in the gulden, where¬ 
as, in common usage, there are 72. The 
tourist, when be is paying kreutzers away 
and getting guldens exchanged, had bet¬ 
ter infer that the reckoning is made 72 kr. 
to the gulden. Austria has recently adopt¬ 
ed a new monetary system (the decimal), 
but there is no coin to correspond to it. 
Thus, the new florin (50 c. U. S.)=^100 
kreutzers, which equals two thirds of the 
Prussian thaler. Accounts in the Tyrol 
are mostly kept in the old style, 60 kr. — 1 
florin C. M. 

The gold coin used is worth as follows: 

Sovereign=10 gulden. Napoleon =8 
gulden. The Friedrich d’Or=8 gulden 
and 10 kreutzers, C. M. 

The silver coin are “zwanzigers” or 
“lire” = 16f c. U. S. cur., and pieces of 6 
kreutzers = 5 c. U. S. cur. 

The copper coins are pieces of>*l kreut- 
zer,” “ J kreutzer,'* “ J kreutzer,” and 1 
G12 
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pfenning. Paper is the principal currency. 
The notes in general use are one, two, five, 
and ten gulden. When leaving the T^toI, 
be certain and get either gold or silver 
(say francs) for any mone^* you have left 
in Austrian coin, or else you will lose con¬ 
siderable in discounts. 

It is absolutely necessary that your pass¬ 
port has the requisite vises, else you will 
surely get into trouble with the authori¬ 
ties. 

Guides are not requisite in the Tyrol, 
with perhaps the exception of when mak- 
; ing the ascent of the Gross Glockner, cross¬ 
ing Monte Gavia, between Kals and Ueili- 
j gen Blut, and to the Pasterze Glacier. Tbs 
I best guides may be obtained at Innspruck 
I or Bregenz. The regular price is 2 fiorins 
per day, and a small jiowr boirt^ although 
there is no fixed tariff as in Switzerland. 

The most comfortable manner for fiuni- 
lies or parties to travel through the Tyrol 
is by vetturino —they are very comfortable, 
and good horses may be obtained— er bet¬ 
ter still with one's own carriage and post- 
horses. There is next the $eperal-wagm, 
which belongs to the postal establishment, 
and is cheaper than the vetturino: a party 
of four persons may engage it, but, being 
covered, it is very hot and dusty in the 
summer. Then comes the eilteagen, or 
mail-coach, which runs upon all the prin¬ 
cipal roads and thoroughfares, and is quite 
roomy and expeditious. The omnibus, or 
steUwagtfiy is very slow and very cheap, 
running daily over all the principal roads, 
holding from ten to twelve persons: it 
travels about five miles per hour, at from 
six to nine kreutzers per mile; it also con¬ 
tains a coupe, holding three persons; the 
centre individual can see but little. To 
; study the manners and customs of the peo¬ 
ple this is the conveyance, but a man most 
be sure proof against tobacco smoke, fin¬ 
ery man and boy in the INtoI smokes, and 
smokes all the time, and smokes poor¬ 
est kind of tobacco; consequently, when 
an omnibus is very full on a hot ^y, and 
it is impossible to see the dust for the 
smoke, or the smoke for the dust, most peo¬ 
ple would prefer a higher priced conv^* 
ance. In fact, if you want to carry on an 
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active flirtation with one of the female beau- I to Yaren na in seven days. See 2d excor- 


ties of the Tyrol, it is fully as safe as pass¬ 
ing through a tunnel. 

The author received the following prices, 
recently adopted, from the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment, being much led astray by follow¬ 
ing an English guide-book: For one horse, 
per post, 1 florin 70 kr.; pour boire for pos¬ 
tillion per German mile (5 English miles), 
35 kr.; one place in the eilwagen per Ger¬ 
man mile, 66 kr.; one place in the eilwagen 
from Bregenz to Innspruck, 16 fl. 10 kr.; 
one seperat-eilwagen, per post, 7 fl. 52 kr.; 
one seperat-eilwagen to Innspruck, 4 places, 
98 fl.47 kr. 

The language spoken in the north of 
Tyrol is the German, that in the south the 
Italian. 

It is almost impossible to give a descrip¬ 
tion of any particular dress peculiar to the 
peasantry of the Tyrol, as it varies so much 
in the different Thais or valleys. The men 
generally wear brown jackets, breeches to 
the knee, stockings from about two inches 
hHow the breeches to the ankle, but no far¬ 
ther; the feet are covered with immense 
thick shoes; the hats partake of the Italian 
brigand style, high black velvet, ornament¬ 
ed with a cock's feather or bunch of flow¬ 
ers ; and sooner expect to meet a dog with¬ 
out his tail than a Tyrolese without his 
porcelain pipe, and blue or red umbrella. 
The females usually wear short dark pet¬ 
ticoats, stuff jackets, and gray or green 
stockings, a Leghorn hat with an immense 
brim, a velvet cap like the males, or a loose 
handkerchief, never forgetting that interm¬ 
inable red or blue umbrella. 

In addition to our direct route through 
the Tyrol to Munich via Bludenz, $tuben, 
Landeck, and Innspruck, there are several 
others which are very interesting, viz.: 

1. From Bregenz to Venice in seven dags, 
viz., via Landeck, FinstermQnz Pass, Mals, 
Trafoi, Meran, and Botzen, in six days. 
From Botzen by rail in five hours to Vero¬ 
na, and three and a half hours to Venice. 

2. Next, from Trafoi to the Baths of Bor- 
mio, Tirano, Sondrio, to Varenna, in seven 
days. See 1st excursion. 

3. From Botzen to Sterzing, and over 
the Brenner Pass, in eight days from Bre¬ 
genz. See 1st excursion. 

4. If wishing to return to Switzerland, 
not visiting Munich, in ten days the follow¬ 
ing excursion can be made: From Bregenz 


sion. From Varenna to Chiavenna, over 
the Splugen Pass, via Mala, Thusis, and 
Coire, by rail to Zurich. 

5. From Bregenz via Landeck, Finster- 
rounz Pass, Stelvio, Bormio, Bernini Pass, 
the Glaciers, Julier Pass, Tiefenkasten, to 
Coire. 

We shall describe in detail the two prin¬ 
cipal routes. The first, direct from Bre¬ 
genz to Innspruck, via Feldkirch, the Arle- 
berg Pass, and Landeck; time three days. 
The other, which will give the traveler a 
very thorough knowledge of the Tyrol, is 
from Bregenz by the Arleberg Pass to Lan¬ 
deck, over the FinstermQnz Pass to Meran 
and Botzen, and via Sterzing across the 
Brenner Pass to Innspruck. From thence 
to Munich via Salzburg, by rail, through 
one of the loveliest valleys in Europe. 

The roads over all these routes are very 
good, and can be traveled with vetturino; 
single travelers by eilwagen or omnibus. 

Bregenz, situated at the eastern end of 
Lake Constance, contains 8000 inhabitants. 
HStei (f A utriche, on the lake, the best. The 
landlord, who was formerly a guide, is well 
acquainted with the TjtpoI, and will pro¬ 
cure guides, horses, and vetturino for you. 

The principal trade of Bregenz is export¬ 
ing wooden houses, which are made by the 
peasants in the valley, and brought here in 
pieces. There are several Roman mins to 
be seen in and around the city. It was in 
this vicinity that Tiberius and Drusus 
fought the Vindelicians, having conveyed 
an army of Romans across the Lake Con¬ 
stance by means of a fleet constructed on 
its banks. 

After ascending the hill of GeIbharMergy 
or Schlossberg, where may be seen the 
mins of the castle of the Counts of Mont- 
fort, a magnificent view of the whole of 
Lake Constance and the surrounding coun¬ 
try may be obtained. After passing the 
town of Dombim, which contains 7000 in¬ 
habitants—nearly all of whom are employ¬ 
ed making wooden houses, and the pretty 
town of Hohenetns, we arrive at Feldkirch, 
Hotel Post and Engel Gabriel. This town 
is a natural fortress inclosed by mount¬ 
ains, and was formerly the key to this side 
of the Tyrol, and guarded by the ancient 
castle of Schattenberg. The town is pret¬ 
tily situated on the River Ill; contains 
some 1700 inhabitants. There are several 
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oil and cotton mills. A defile near here 
has been frequently the theatre of bloody 
combats between the French and Austrians. 
In 1799y after the intrenchments of Feld- 
kirch had been taken by the French^ Mas- 
sena, the French general, advanced on the 
town, but was repulsed by the Austrians. 
The same event happened to the French 
general Molitor a year later. 

After passing the towns of Bludenz and 
Dalaof^ we arrive at Stuben^ at the western 
base of the Arlberg. Ndtel Post, Thb 
town is the line which separates Vorarl- 
berg from the Tyrol. From here the af¬ 
fluents of the Rh^e and Danube take their 
separate courses. We now approach the 
summit of the pass by a winding road, con¬ 
structed by the Emperor Joseph II., and 
arrive at the Hospice of 8t. Chruiopher, The 
founder of this charitable institution was 
once a poor cowherd, who formed the be¬ 
nevolent design of erecting thb building for 
the protection of travelers, who frequent¬ 
ly perished in the snow-storms in cross¬ 
ing the pass. He made a tour through Eu¬ 
rope for the purpose of collecting subscrip¬ 
tions, and has been the means of saving 
hundreds of lives. Snow often lies on the 
road in the winter season to a depth of 
twenty-five feet. We saw it six feet deep 
as early as September in 1862. 

St. Anton—HUel Rechungy very comfort¬ 
able, where travelers stop for the night. 
The scenery of thbneightorhood b highly 
interesting. The hilb and mountains are 
mostly covered with forests of fir, and stud¬ 
ded and relieved by villages and fine old 
castles. 

After passing the village of FUrsch^ no¬ 
tice the picturesquely situated Castle of 
Wiesberg. The *River Rosanna, along 
whose lovely banks we are traveling, here 
leaps from rock to rock, forming most love¬ 
ly cascades. I 

Landeck —hotels Post and Stditoarten 
Adler —built on both sides of the River 
Inn, at the junction of the three roads, vb., 
that from Innspruck; from Bregenz, and 
over the Finstermfinz Pass. The town is 
mostly surrounded with heights which, 
with their castles and villas, present a very 
beautiful appearance. In thb vicinity, in 
1809, a most desperate fight took pbce be¬ 
tween the Bavarians and Tyrolese, in which 
nearly ten thousand of the former were cut 
to pieces. 


[If making the tour over the Finster- 
munz Pass to Botzen and back to Inn- 
spruck, over the Brenner Pass, you here 
turn off to the right. Thb route we shall 
describe after having described Innspruck.] 

Three miles from Landeck we pass the 
mins of the Castle of Kronbvrg^ situated on 
the top of a high rock, in a most picturesque 
position. 

Imst—IlM Post. A ver^' fine town, the 
houses being nearly all new, the town hav¬ 
ing been completely destroyed by fire m 
1822. A short dbtance from Imst, and we 
arrive at the village of Brennbuchl, where, 
in 1854, the King of Saxony died of wounds 
received from the feet of hb horses after 
having been thrown from hb carriage. In 
the inn where he died the following inscrip* 
tion may be seen: ^*Le 9 aout, 1854, ven 
11 h. du matin, S. M. Frdddric Auguste, rd 
de Saxe, mourut des suite de blessnres re- 
ques k la t^.** A few steps from the town 
a small chapel has been erected to mark the 
spot where the accident occurred. This 
custom will be noted in traversing all the 
roads through the Tyrol. The unceitabty 
of life is marked in every direction. Wher¬ 
ever a fatal accident has happened, a me¬ 
morial is pbnted, consisting of a cross or 
cmcifix, with a record of the event, and a 
request to wayfarers to say a prayer for the 
good of the soul of the deceased. In addi¬ 
tion to these there are numerous crosses s^ 
up as guide-posts in every direction, which 
expresses the true devotional and religions 
feeling which exists among the natives. 

Before arriving at the town of Sib, we 
pass, on the right, the ruins of the Castb 
of Petersburg^ the birthpbce and residence 
of Margaret of Tyrol, or “ Pouting Meg,” 
as she was called, who was the last of the 
Ime of Tyrolean princes. She married a 
prince of the house of Austria, and took 
the Tyrol as her dowry. 

After passing Sib, notice on the right 
the monastery of Stams, founded by the 
mother of Conradin, who was beheaded at 
Naples in the seventeenth year of hb age. 
He was a prince of the house of Austria, 
and took the title of King of the Two Sic¬ 
ilies, was excommunicated by the Pope, 
and defeated by Charles of Anjou in hb 
struggle for the throne of Naples. There 
b a tradition that hb mother devoted the 
money she had collected for hb ransom to 
the founding of thb monastery. The churdi 
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contains several objects of interest. In 
the sepulchral chapel may be seen the 
tombs of many of the dukes of Tyrol. The 
Emperor Frederick of the Empty Purse, and 
Bianca Maria Sfurza, second wife of Max¬ 
imilian I., arc also buried here. After pass- 
in^j the small village of 7V//i, we arrive at 
Zirl, a small but handsomely-situated vil¬ 
lage, whence the ascent of the SoUtein^ the 
highest mountain in the vicinity of Inn- 
•pruck, is made. The Solstein is nearly 
ten thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and the wide-spreading view from its 
summit over the valleys of the Inn and 
Isar is most glorious. Twenty minutes 
from Zirl and we arrive at Martinstcard^ 
a perpendicular buttress of the Solstein 
mountain. Nearly one thousand feet above 
the road, in a cave in the face of the rock, 
three crucifixes may be seen: they were 
erected in commemoration of a miracle sup¬ 
posed to have been worked during the life 
of the Emperor Maximilian. The tradi¬ 
tion is that the emperor, on one occasion 
when out hunting, coming too near the 
edge of the precipice, missed his footing 
and fell some distance down the precipice, 
but, on the verge of the perpendicular rock, 
he managed to arrest bis headlong career 
by clinging, head downward, to a ledge of 
rock, but in such a position that it was im¬ 
possible to save himself, nor could any 
mortal approach him. While in this peril¬ 
ous situation he wras perceived from below, 
and prayers were offered up for his soul by 
the eux^S of Zirl. At the moment when 
the Host was being elevated an angel ap¬ 
peared by the side of the emperor, just as 
he was on the point of releasing bis hold, 
his strength having failed him, and carried 
him by an unknown road to the summit, 
so say the natives; but non-believers in 
miracle sa}' the emperor was saved by a 
hunter.named Zips, who had fled to the 
mountains to escape the punishment of 
poaching, and who had been led to the 
same spot by a wounded chamois. Of 
course Zips was forgiven, and loaded with 
honors and rewards. The question be¬ 
tween the angel and Zips is still undecided. 

IxNSPRCCK is the capital of the Tyrol, 
and contains 14,000 inhabitants. Hotel 
d'Avtruhe the best—admirably managed 
for the last three years, since conducted 
by M. T. Baer, on the banks of the River 
Ino, and nearly inclosed with mountains 


varying from six to ten thousand feet 
in height. The river is crossed by two 
bridges, one of wood, and the other a hand¬ 
some suspension bridge of recent construc¬ 
tion. On the 12th of April, 1809, the for¬ 
mer of the two- was the scene of a sangui¬ 
nary struggle between the Tyrolese and Ba¬ 
varians, in which the latter were repulsed 
with great loss. On the 29th of May and 
13th of August of the same year these 
combats were renewed on a more exten¬ 
sive scale, but every time with the same 
effect. 

The principal object of attraction in Inn- 
spnick is the tomb of Maximilian I. in the 
Ilofhirche^ or church of the Franciscans. 
It b considered one of the most splendid 
monuments in Europe, and a sight of it 
alone will repay a visit to the Tyrol. The 
monument is situated in the centre of the 
church, and consbts of a high marble sar¬ 
cophagus, on which the effig}' of Maximil¬ 
ian in bronze appears kneeling. The stat¬ 
ue is by Ludovico del Duca. On the sides 
of the sarcophagus are 24 reliefs in marble, 
representing the principal events in the 
life of the emperor. Nos. 8,9,10, and 11 
are considered the flnest specimens of Alex¬ 
ander Colin, of Mechlin, who executed 
from No. 1 to 20. From 21 to 24 were ex¬ 
ecuted by Bernard Abel, of Cologne. No. 
8, the return of Margaret, Maximilian’s 
daughter, fh>m France, is most exquisitely 
executed. These skillfully and elaborate 
ly executed specimens of bas-reliefs aro 
considered the very perfection of the art. 
They are covered with screens, which will 
be removed by the sacristan, who will ex¬ 
plain the different compartments, and will 
expect a fee of 20 kr. You will notice 
here, as you must have noticed in many 
other parts of Europe, that the guide, after 
having pointed out on the bas-reliefs the 
heads of some of the spears which are 
broken off, will tell you it was the French 
Vandals who did it. Now, as many of 
these are more delicate than a pipe-stem, 
we only wonder how they could have been 
so well preserved for so long a time. The 
fact b, had the French wbhed to destroy 
such works of art, one man could have de¬ 
faced the whole in five minutes. English 
guide-books make it a point to attribute 
all damage done to works of art to the Van- 
dalbm of the French, and parrot siwris- 
tons and guides repeat the stoiy; so it iS| 
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all over Spain, wherever a stationary work 
of art has suffered any damage, however 
slight, **the French did it!” Our experi¬ 
ence is that the French treated their ene¬ 
mies much better than the English did 
their allies; and this oft-repeated story, 
“ the French did it,” is all “ bosh!” 

Surrounding the monument are 24 bronze 
statues, of the heroic size, not colossal, and 
represent principally male and female 
members of the house of Austria. They 
were modeled during the earlier portion of 
the 16th century, and are most exquisitely 
executed. They commence with Clovis 
of France and end with Albert II., em¬ 
peror of Austria. The artists were Gregory 
Ldffler and the brothers Godl. 

The sacristan will now conduct you to 
the Siher Chapel^ so named from a statue 
of the Virgin in silver which it contains. 
The altar-piece is of the same metal. It 
was erected by Ferdinand 11, while living, 
as a mausoleum for himself and his beauti¬ 
ful wife, Philippine Welser of Augsburg, 
who was considered the handsomest woman 
of her day. The effigy of Ferdinand is of 
white marble, and is attributed, as well as 
the bas-reliefs which represent the princi¬ 
pal events in his life, to Alexander CoKn. 
The 23 small bronze statues of saints are 
supposed to represent different members of 
the house of Austria. 

On your left, as you enter the church, 
notice the statue or monument of Andr^ 
Hofer. His remains were brought from 
Mantua in 1823, where he had been shot 
by order of Napoleon. The statue is by 
l^baller, and represents him as a Tyrolese 
peasant, with a rifle on his shoulder and a 
banner in bis hand. The history of this 
patriot is short and exciting. He was an 
innkeeper on the River Passer, near Meran, 
when, in 1808, Austria declared war against 
France, and, being a man of fine address, 
noted for bis honesty, piety, and eloquence, 
he soon gained complete command over the 
passions of his countrymen, who, under hb 
leadership, drove in a single year the ene¬ 
mies of hb country five times from her 
lovely valleys. In July, 1809, in conse¬ 
quence of the armistice of Znaim,the Aus¬ 
trian troops withdrew from the TjtoI, leav¬ 
ing the inhabitants to take care of them¬ 
selves. Hofer was appointed leader of all 
the forces. The following month the 
French w'ere defeated in attempting to 


cross the Brenner Pasa. Three days later, 
and the great battle of Isel Berg was fought, 
when Hofer was again victorious, and, 
with a much inferior force, compelled the 
French to evacuate the Tyrol, when Hofer 
makes a triumphal entiy' into Innspruck. 
b placed at the head of the Tyrolese gov 
emment, and occupies the royal palace. 
He remained six weeks, dressing as he for¬ 
merly dressed, in hb peasant's costume, 
and not costing hb government over |5 
per day for his personal expenses. The 
Emperor of Austria sent him a golden chain 
and ennobled the family, granting Hofer a 
coat of arms. The following month, Na¬ 
poleon having re-enforced hb army m a 
powerful manner, the French again got 
possession of Innspruck. 

In November, 1809, after the treaty of 
peace at Schonbrunn, Hofer was order^ by 
the Emperor of Austria to lay down hii 
arms; but, thinking the order a forgery, 
he refused, and the Austrian troops having 
been with^awn, the Tyrolese were finally 
overcome, and the leaders dbpersed to the 
mountains. Hofer lay concealed in a mis¬ 
erable chalet for two months, a price hav¬ 
ing been set upon hb head. He was bo> 
trayed by a Judas named Roffl. who lived 
but a short dbtance from where Hofer was 
concealed, and whose house b now pomted 
out to the tourist as the “ traitor's house.” 
Hofer was arrested on the 20th of January, 
1810, and conveyed to Mantua, where, 
twenty days later, be was shot by order 
of Bonaparte. The whole hbtory of this 
remarkable man b thus concentrated bto 
a single year, but his memory lives on 
every hill throughout the Tyrol. 

Opposite Hofer’s monument is one erect¬ 
ed by the state to the memory of her sons 
who fell in the war of 1796, also a marble 
slab containing the names of three of the 
officers of the celebrated Kaiser-J&ger reg¬ 
iment, killed in 1848. One of them, Ue^ 
tenant Hofer, was grandson of Andrb Ho¬ 
fer. 

In this church, in 1641, Chrbtina, queen 
of Sweden, was converted, and received 
into the body of the Catholic Church. 

The Imperial Palace b quite an exten¬ 
sive building, erected by Maria Therwe on 
the site of the former residence of the 
Counts of Tyrol, which was destreyed by 
fire and an earthquake in 1770 l Before 
the palace b a bronze equestrian statue^ 
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erected by Claudia de M4dicis to Iier hus¬ 
band, Leopold y. The surrounding gar¬ 
dens make a beautiful promenade. Notice 
the golden roof which projects from the 
palace, built in 1425 by Count Frederick of 
the “Empty Purse,” who foolishly spent 
thirty thousand ducats to proye his nick¬ 
name was misapplied. 

The Muaeum^ open every day (Sundays 
excepted) from 9 to 12 and from 8 to 5. It 
contains a large collection of pictures, an¬ 
tiquities, sculptures, and designs, with nu¬ 
merous relics, such as pieces of money 
coined by Hofer when ruling in Innspmcl^ 
his bust, sword, and an amulet which he 
wore in his hat; the uniform of the Em¬ 
peror Francis I. as colonel of the Kaiser- 
Jager regiment. On the ground floor of 
the Museum are displayed specimens of the 
produce and manufiictures of the Tyrol, 
mineral and fossil remains, models of salt 
mines, carvings in wood, etc., etc. 

Kxamine, at the southern extremity of 
the principal street, the Arch of Triumph, 
erected by the inhabitants of Innspruck in 
1765, in honor of the entrance of the Em¬ 
press Maria Theresa with her husband, 
Francis L, on the occasion of the marriage 
of their son, Leopold II., with the Infanta 
hlaria Ludovica. In the same street, in 
front of the Hotel d’Autriche, may be seen 
the column of St. Anne, erected 1706. 

By all means visit the ancient castle of 
Ambratj which can be reached in three 
quarters of an hour. It is one of the best 
preserved castles in the country for its age, 
dating back to the 13th century. It is also 
noted for the famous “ Ambras collection” 
of antiquities, which were removed to Vien¬ 
na in 1806. It was the favorite residence 
of Ferdinand II. and his lovely wife, Phil¬ 
ippine Welser. The view from the tower 
is most magnificent. 

Tourists will here have an opportunity 
of witnessing some splendid specimens of 
target^hooting in the vicinity. At one of 
the SchicuMUe, or shooting-grounds, on 
the opposite side of the River Inn, we 
count^ over 400 targets perfectly riddled 
with bullets. The walls and ceilings of 
the rooms from whence they shoot vrere 
covered with these targets. 

The railroad to Vefona, tna Brenner Pass, 
was finished in the autumn of 1867. See 
description of route—“Posses into Italy:' 

From Landeck to Botzcn, via the Finster- 


munz Pass, and (h>m Botzen to Innspruck, 
via the Brenner Pass. Time, six days. 
Stellwagen twice a week, omnibus daily. 
The Pass of the FinstermUnz is considered 
one of the grandest of the Alps, and certain¬ 
ly the finest in the Tyrol. 

After passing the castle of Inn, we soon 
enter a narrow gorge or defile, which has 
been fatal to numerous invading armies. 
The most memorable is that of the cam¬ 
paign of 1809; the spot is now marked by 
a government fortification. The 9th of 
August, 1809, a division of the French and 
Bavarian army, numbering 10,000 men, en¬ 
tered this defile, and in one long column 
marched along the road which borders the 
River Inn, and over which hang immense 
cliffs. The vanguard, consisting of twelve 
hundred men,rwere allowed to pass unmo¬ 
lested as far as Prutz, the destination of the 
expedition; but when the residue of the 
army had become completely closed in 
by the overhanging roc^, the tocsin was 
sounded, and the horrible signal reached 
the ears of the doomed invaders, “ In the 
name of the Holy Trinity, cut all loose!” 
and instantaneously, from every direction 
through the entire line, huge rocks and 
trunks of trees descended with fearful force, 
crashing with one mighty avalanche two 
thirds of the entire army, while the well- 
adjusted rifle of the Tyrolese sharp-shooter 
did frightful execution on those who had 
escaped the first descent; in the mean time, 
a troop of peasants, armed with swords, 
spears, axes, and scythes, beat down and 
completely annihilated the remainder. 

Near Prutz are situated the celebrated 
mineral baths of Oblades, the best organ¬ 
ized, and one of the finest positions in the 
Tyrol. Notice here the mined castle of 
Laudegg; notice at this spot the immense 
glacier of Gebatsch. 

Reid, a pretty village —Hotel Poet, This 
is the seat of a tribunal, and here is situa¬ 
ted the convent of the Capuchins, estab¬ 
lished in the 17th century as a bulwark 
against the Reformation, which was rapid¬ 
ly spreading toward the southern side of 
the Alps. 

After passing the village of Pfunds, sit¬ 
uated on both banks of the Inn, the new 
and magnificent road begins. It was fin¬ 
ished in 1855, and its grand and bold con- 
stmction merits the admiration of modem 
times. Notice the spot where the old road, 
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which runs along on a level with the river, 
crosses the Inn, near an ancient tower and 
some dilapidated buildings: the scene is 
most grand and romantic. Half way up 
the pass the small inn of Hock Finstermunz 
is situated, and we would recommend, in¬ 
stead of stopping to feed your horses at 
Pfunds, you do so here, that is, if in your 
own carriage, or on foot, as the eilwagen 
does not stop here. The grandeur of the 
situation is unsurpassed, and the view 
through the defile most interesting. 

Nauden, situated nearly five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, contains 
1500 inhabitants; it is the seat of a tribu¬ 
nal. A magnificent view of the entire £n- 
gardine valley may be had from this point. 
Notice the old castle of Naudersburg.. The 
route continues to ascend until the giant 
of the Alps, the Ortler-Spitze, appears in 
all hb glory. After passing the castle of 
Ffirstenburg, and the monastery of Marien- 
burg, with its innumerable windows, which 
are situated near the village of Burpeu^ we 
arrive at the plain before the town of J/a&, 
noted for being the battle-field on which 
the Swbs achieved a complete victory over 
the Austrian forces, and finally gained their 
independence, in 1499. 

Mals — Hotel Post —a town of Roman 
origin: nothing of interest Passing from 
the town, notice4he ancient tower of Frok- 
Uchiburg. Farther on to our right, notice 
the ruins of the ancient castle of lAcka^ 
herg^ the property of Count Rhuen, and to 
our left the castle of Count Trapp, which 
contains some fine arms and armor belong¬ 
ing to the Middle Ages. It is inhabited, 
but may sometimes be visited. [Travel¬ 
ers w’ho do not intend vbiting Italy again, 
or who have crossed the Splugen Pass to 
the Lake of Como, should make an excur¬ 
sion over the Stelvia, the highest road in 
Europe, being 9200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and nearly 1000 above the line of 
perpetual snow. Two days would serve 
to make the excursion. Conveyances 
cross from Mab to the Baths of Bormio in 
12 hours.] After passing the village of 
Natums^ Nature puts on her loveliest garb. 
The vine and the olive, the chestnut and 
the walnut, covered with the richest fol¬ 
iage, are exquisitely relieved by the smil¬ 
ing villages, lovely villas, feudal castles, 
and picturesque cascades. 

J/cran, the ancient capital of the T 3 rrol 
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before Innspruck was honored with that 
appellation, contains some 2500 mhalnt- 
ants : Hotel de la Poste and Compfe de He- 
ran. It b very beautifully situated on the 
Passeyrbach, which has frequently nearlj 
destroyed the town by overfiowiog its 
banks. The town b now protected bv a 
massive dike, which, being planted with 
trees, is converted into a beautiful jnxmie- 
nade, at the end of which notice the shoot¬ 
ing-gallery and Cursaal. The castles u 
the vicinity are very numerous: the {vm* 
cipal b the Tgrol, from which the countrj 
derives its name, and which was the for¬ 
mer residence of its princes. It b pertly 
in ruins, but will well r^y a visit: no¬ 
tice its curious carvings. The views from 
its grounds are beautiful beyond descrip¬ 
tion. It b in charge of a descendant of 
the patriot Hofer. The castle of Lebevberg 
is one of the largest and best preserved: it 
is about three miles from Meran, in a most 
delightful position, surrounded with olire 
and citron trees, and beautiful terraces of 
sloping vineyards. It was formerly own¬ 
ed by the Counts of Fuchs, but b now the 
property of M. Kirchlichner. 

Perhaps the most picturesque portion of 
the basin of the Adige b ^at occuped by 
Ae castle of Schdnna, the property of the 
Count of Meran, son of the ArchdidEe Jobs 
of Austria. It b near the entrance to the 
valley of Passeyrthal: its portcuUb and 
drawbridge are still in use, and in a good 
state of pKservation. 

The entire dbtance ftt>m hence to Botsen 
is rich in vineyards, ancient castles without 
number, and the richest vegetation. 

Boizen^ finely situated at the conflnence 
of the Telfer and Ebach, a short dbtance 
above where their united waters empty bto 
the Adige. It contains 10,000 inhabh- 
ants: Ifikel Kaiserkrone, l^tzen has a 
large trade, being intersected by the roads 
leading fix)m Austria, Italy, and Switaer* 
land; and since the railroad has been 
bhed, connecting it with Venice and ^ 
Ian by Verona, thb trade has largely in¬ 
creased. A strong dike of masonry, bro 
miles long and nearly twenty-four feet 
high, has been constructed to defend the 
towTi from the Irruptions of the turbulent 
Telferbach, which would otherwise often 
overflow it. The princip^ streets are bor¬ 
dered with arcades, similar to tboro ^ 
Padua and Berne. 
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Botzen, the nearest point of departure to 
the Baihs ofBormiOy noted for their magical 
effects in cases of gout, skin diseases, affec¬ 
tions of the stomach and liver, the nerves, 
and chronic catarrh. Dr. Williams says 
these baths offer more advantages in point of 
dryness, shelter, and comfort than any other 
of Uie high mountain resorts in the Alps. 
Hotel is finely managed; saloons, reading 
and billiard rooms, and 40 bathing-rooms. 

From Botzen to Intupruck by rail in 6 
hours, and from Botzen to Verona in 6 
hours. This is the first rail communication 
across the Alps, opened Aug.,’67, and is one 
of the grandest works of modem engineer¬ 
ing. This road affords the most direct com¬ 
munication between Italy and Germany. 

After passing the small village ot Atz- 
wang^ which contains nothing worthy of 
note, we arrive at Klaiuen, a small town 
with a single street, which skirts the banks 
of the river. On a high precipice above 
the town stands the Convent o/Seben: it is 
of very ancient date, and was originally a 
Rhsetian fortress; after that a Roman cas¬ 
tle. In* the 13th century it became the 
■eat of the archbishop. On the northern 
tower, which is nearly 600 feet above the 
road, may bo seen a crucifix: it marks the 
spot where one of the nuns, during the 
French invasion, after having been pur¬ 
sued f^m chainlier to chamber by some 
brutal soldiers, leaped from the rock, as 
the only means of preserving her vow of j 
chastity unbroken. The Capuchin Con¬ 
vent, outside the town, is one of the richest 
in the Tyrol: it was founded by the queen 
of Charles II. of Spain, whose confessor 
was a native of Klausen, and on whose ac¬ 
count the queen bestowed much riches on 
the establishment, such as moss robes and 
other church ornaments, jewels, books, and 
pictures. In 1797, during the French war, 
the women and girls of the vicinity took a 
very active part in defending the various 
passes against the advance of the enemy. 
The Emperor of Austria sent them a letter 
expressing his thanks for their timely as¬ 
sistance. 

Brixen^ situated in a very picturesque 
position, amid luxuriant vegetation, con¬ 
tains 3500 inhabitants. The town itself is 
by DO means cleanly. Hotel Sonne. It 
was for nine hundred years the capital of 
an ecclesiastical principality, and is still 
tho residence of an archbishop. It was 


Sterzixo. 

united to Tyrol in 1802. The principal 
building is the Cathedral^ with two high 
towers. The interior is richly decorated 
with marbles; was finished in 1754. I^o- 
tice the adjoining cloisters, with some very 
ancient frescoes. 

The episcopal palace, which lies south¬ 
west of the town, and surrounded by an 
immense garden, is a beautiful building, 
and well worth a visit. There are numer¬ 
ous convents in the town, one of which is 
English. 

Before arriving at Sterzing, we pass one 
of those numerous defiles so advantageous 
to the Tyrolese in defending their country 
against invasion. Notice a small chapel 
on the roadside, which marks the spot 
where the French advance guard, under 
Joubert, were defeated. Near this same 
spot, in 1703, the Bavarians, under the 
prince elector, Max Emanuel, were defeat¬ 
ed by the Tyrolese. 

Sterzing^ a very pretty town, and for¬ 
merly very wealthy, owing to the rich sil¬ 
ver and copper mines which at one time 
existed here. It contains 2200 inhabitants. 
Hotels Post and Krone, The parish church, 
just outside the town, contains abundant 
proofs of the wealth of the miners, and of 
the former wealth of the inhabitants. The 
mines, however, are now exhausted, and 
the town depends nearly altogether on the 
through travel. 

From Sterzing we now make the ascent 
of the Brenner, along the banks of the 
Eisach. From the summit of the pass 
there is little to be seen, the road being 
completely shut in with high hills. No¬ 
tice, behind the inn, a small rushing stream; 
this gives birth to the Eisach. On the op¬ 
posite side of the road is a cascade formed by 
the River Sill. After passing the village 
of Sieinach, most of which was destroyed 
by fire in 1853, the route is very beautiful, 
and at Schonberg the scenery is consider¬ 
ed the finest in the T}To1. Innspruck, in 
the deep valley which you now see from 
the tops of the surrounding mountains, 
looks exceedingly grand. 

From Innspruck to Munich^ via Kuffstein 
and Rosenheim, Time, 6 h. Fare, Ist class, 
8 fl.; 2d class, 5 fl. 80 kr. At Kuffstein, 
a powerful frontier fortress between T}To 1 
and Bavaria, baggage and passports aro 
examined. At Rosenheim you change cars, 
both for Munich and Vienna. 
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SaJdmrg, the capital of the Austrian prov. 
Ince of that name, and formerly the seat of 
a sovereign archbishopric, is finely situated 
on the River Salza, which flows into the Inn. 
Population 19,000. There is not much in 
the town to detain the traveler, although 
the situation is of surpassing beauty, i/ote/ 
de VEurope, one of the most beautifully- 
situated and best-kept houses in Austria. 
Jaque Heinzlman is a good commissioner, 
and may be found at the Europe. 

The Cathedral is an imposing struc¬ 
ture, built in tlie Italian style of arch¬ 
itecture during the early part of the 17th 
century. On the right, as you enter, no¬ 
tice a fine bronze font of the 13th century; 
also, in front of the entrance, a statue of 
the Virgin. 

The castle, or Hohensalzburg, which 
crowns the heights on the left bank of the 
river, was built in the 11th century, and 
served, during the Middle Ages, both as a 
residence and strong-hold for its warlike 
bishops. It is now used as a barrack. 
Some of the rooms, however, have been 
restored to their original splendor. Notice 
the torture chamber, where thousands of 
Protestants suffered on account of their re 
formed religion. The view from MOnchs- 
herg^ the name of the ridge of rock on 
which the castle is built, is a most glorious 
one. It was tunneled by the Archbishop 
Sigismund in 1767. The archbishop had 
formerly another palace on the opposite 
side of the river called Mirabel; being de- 
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stroyed by fire, the emperor erected a mod¬ 
em building on the site, and the grounds 
have been thrown open for a public prom* 
enade. 

Visit the collegiate church of St.Pder 
and its cemetery. Under the arcades, no¬ 
tice the monument, by Schwanthaler, erect¬ 
ed to the Polish Countess Lanckoronska. 
Here, also, is the tomb of Michael Hayden, 
brother of the great composer. Near the 
Hofbrtamen (a very beautiful fountain) 
notice the bronze etatue of Mozart^ by 
Schwanthaler. In erecting this monu¬ 
ment numerous Roman mosaics and an¬ 
tiques were found, which may be seen in 
the Mtueum. 

The excursions in the vicinity of Salx- 
burg are very numerous. The principal are 
the palace of Jielbrunn: the water-worki 
are most carious; the $cUt mtaes of Bdkky 
and that most lovely of all excuraions, to 
Berchtesgaden and the Lake Komgs. The 
last excursion will require a whole day. 
The scenery of this lake is wonderfully 
grand and magnificent, surrounded as it ii 
by a wall of mountains rising nearly eight 
thousand feet on every side; the « 
green, deep, and limpid. Excura^amti 
generally take a lioat, which is rowed by 
women, and go as far as St. Barthchmex^ 
a hunting-seat belonging to the King of 
Bavaria, in whose territory the lake li«, 
where travelers are furnished with refresh¬ 
ments. Time, IJ hours; each rower86kr., 
I and boat 16 kr. 
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MuNicn. [GERMAN Y.J Munich, 


BAVARIA. 

Bavaria consists of two distinct divisions 
of territory, which cover an area of 29,628 
square miles, and contains five millions of 
population. The larger division is bound¬ 
ed on the south and east by the German 
provinces of Austria; on the west by the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, and the duchy 
of Baden; and on the north by the smaller 
German states. The smaller portion is to j 
the westward of the Rhine, and bordering 
on the French frontier. It has a mean ele¬ 
vation of sixteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, is two hundred miles long, 
and one hundred and fifty wide. The 
greater portion of Bavaria is within the 
basin of the Danube, which crosses the 
country from west to east, and is watered 
by that river and its numerous affluents. 
The climate is in general temperate and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria is particularly noted for the 
good quality of its beer, wliich is far supe¬ 
rior to that of any other country; in fact, 
its flavor is entirely different; btU you must 
drink k in Munich. The quantity drunk 
and brewed is incredible. Allowing twen¬ 
ty-five million gallons to be exported every 
year, the quantity brewed would leave sev¬ 
enteen gallons per annum to every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom. 

The population of Bavaria does not in¬ 
crease so rapidly as in other German prov¬ 
inces, principally owing to the law regula¬ 
ting marriages, which says that “no mar¬ 
riage between people without capital shall 
l>e allowed without the permission of the 
poor institutions.” If any of the superin¬ 
tendents of the poor, 'Whose duty it is to 
keep a careful watch on persons wishing 
to evade this law, should be derelict in their 
nnty, they are answerable for the mainte¬ 
nance of the families arising from the union, 
•hould they not be able to maintain them- 
reives. The law is unquestionably a good 
ow to prevent improvident^unions, but on 
toe score of morality it b questionable, as 
*n Munich half the births are illegitimate. 


Munich^ the capital of Bavaria, is situ¬ 
ated on the left bank of the River Isar, 
nearly 1700 feet above the level of the sea. 
It contains 176,088 inhabitants, including 
a garrison of 4000 soldiers. Its hotels (and 
they are equal, if not superior, to any in 
Germany) are BayeTi9cheT (Bavarian 
Hotel), Zu den Vier Jahretzeken ^be Four 
Seasons). The Bo- 

varian is an immense establishment, situ¬ 
ated on Promenaden Plata, one of the finest 
positions in the city. The rooms are all 
large, spacious, and cheap. American and 
English papers are kept in the reading- 
room ; hot and cold baths in the bouse; 
servants speaking all languages; and, 
what is best, when you know you must re¬ 
main at least a week in the city to “ do” 
it well, having the director doing every 
thing in bis power to make yon comforta- 
I ble. The house is under the able direc¬ 
tion of M. Louis Waelzel. The Four Sea¬ 
sons is very finely situated in the Neu 
Maximilian Street, near the Place Max 
Joseph and the Theatre. This street is 
the fashionable promenade, and contains 
the finest bouses in Munich, and perhaps 
in Germany. It was built at the express 
command of the King of Bavaria, and is 
now considered the first promenade in or 
around the city. This spacious hotel is 
entirely new, and furnished in the most 
fashionable style. The house has one pe¬ 
culiarity, and it would be well if all other 
bouses in Europe would adopt the plan, 
viz.: Your bill, in detail, b sent to your 
room every night; not that you slmuld 
pay it every day, but every day you can 
remember what you ordered daring the 
day, and can correct the error at once, 
should there be one, which you might not 
be able to do at the end of the week; the 
amount b carried forward every day. If 
you do not care about items, you need 
only look at the last day’s bill, which 'will 
give you the sum total. The dining sa¬ 
loons, coffee, billiard, and smoking rooms, 
are very elegant. M. August Schimon’s 
heirs are the proprietors. The terms are 
veiy moderate. 
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GERMANY. 

lIcxiCH. [GERMANY.] Munich, 


BAVARIA. 

BavarU consists of two distinct divisions 
of territory, which cover an area of‘29,628 
square miles, and contains five millions of 
population. The larger division is bound¬ 
ed on the south and east by the German 
provinces of Austria; on the west by the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, and the duchy 
of Baden; and on the north by the smaller 
German states. The smaller portion is to 
the westward of the Rhine, and bordering 
on the French frontier. It has a mean ele- 
wation of sixteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, is two hundred miles long, 
And one hundred and fifty wide. The 
greater portion of Bavaria is within the 
basin of the Danube, which crosses the 
country from west to east, and is watered 
by that river and its numerous affluents. 
The climate is in general temperate and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria is particularly noted for tho 
good quality of its beer, wliich is for supe¬ 
rior to that of any other country; in fact, 
its flavor is entirely diflerent; but you mutt 
obrink it in Munich. The quantity drunk 
and brewed is incredible. Allowing twen¬ 
ty-five million gallons to be exported every 
year, the quantity brewed would leave sev¬ 
enteen gallons per annum to everj' man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom. 

The population of Bavaria does not in¬ 
crease so rapidly as in other German prov¬ 
inces, principally owing to the law regula¬ 
ting marriages, which says that**no mar¬ 
riage between people without capital shall 
be allowed without the permission of the 
poor institutions.” If any of the superin¬ 
tendents of the poor, -vChose duty it is to 
keep a careful watch on persons wishing 
to evade this law, should be derelict in their 
duty, they are answerable for the malnte- 
nance of the fomilies arising from the union, 
abonld they not be able to maintain them- 
adres. The law is unquestionably a good 
one to prevent improvideni^unions, but on 
the score of morality it is questionable, as 
in Munich half the births are illegitimate. 


Munich^ the capital of Bavaria, is situ¬ 
ated on the left bank of the River Isar, 
nearly 1700 feet above the level of the sea. 
It contains 176,088 inhabitants, including 
a garrison of 4000 soldiers. Its hotels (and 
they are equal, if not superior, to any in 
Germany) are Baycriachtr (Bavarian 
Hotel), Ztt den Vier Jahrtaz^eiUn ^he Four 
Seasons). The Bo- 

varian is an immense establishment, situ¬ 
ated on Promenaden Plata, one of the finest 
positions in the city. The rooms are all 
large, spacious, and cheap. American and 
English papers are kept in the reading- 
room ; hot and cold baths in the house; 
servants speaking all languages; and, 
what is best, when you know you must re¬ 
main at least a week in the city to ** do” 
it well, having the director doing every 
thing in his power to make yon comforta¬ 
ble. The boose is under the able direc¬ 
tion of M. Louis Waelzel. The Four Sea- 
tons is very finely situated in the Neu 
Maximilian Street, near the Place Max 
Joseph and the Theatre. This street is 
the fashionable promenade, and contains 
the finest bouses in Munich, and perhaps 
in Germany. It was built at the express 
command of the King of Bavaria, and is 
now considered the first promeuade in or 
around the city. This spacious hotel is 
entirely new, and furnished in the most 
foshionable style. The house has one pe¬ 
culiarity, and it would be well if all other 
houses in Europe would adopt the plan, 
viz.: Your bill, in detail, is sent to your 
room every night; not that you should 
pay it every day, but every day you can 
remember what you ordei^ during the 
day, and can correct the error at once, 
should there be one, which you might not 
be able to do at the end of the week; the 
amount is carried forward every day. If 
yon do not care about items, you need 
only look at Uie last day’s bill, which will 
give yon the sum total. The dining sa¬ 
loons, cofiee, billiard, and smoking rooms, 
are very elegant. M. August Schimon’s 
heirs are the proprietors. The terms are 
very moderate. 
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Munich is considered^ in proportion to its 
size, one of the finest cities of Europe; and, 
perhaps, with the exception of Florence and 
Madrid, shines conspicuously above all the 
others in regard to its extensive collections 
of works of art, principally brought togeth¬ 
er under the care of Ludwig 1., late king 
of Bavaria, who, to the Dusseldorf Gallery, 
removed hero by Max Joseph, and the Man- 
heim collection, transferr^ to Munich by 
the Elector Palatine, added the galleries of 
Nuremberg, Bamberg, Augsburg, Wallen¬ 
stein, and Boisser6e. It is also rich in pub¬ 
lic buildings of various kinds, and has nu¬ 
merous gardens, squares, and monuments. 
In this last it shines most conspicuous: the 
genius of Schwanthaler, StiglnSayer, and 
Miller, as well as the great facilities for cast¬ 
ing monuments in bronze, has been appre¬ 
ciated in many of the cities of Europe as well 
as America. In literature it also stands 
prominent, and its public library is, next 
to that of Paris, the largest in the world. 

To see Munich thoroughly, and to save 
time, one should employ a valet de place. 
In fact, without one it is impossible to see 
the royal palace—at least the whole of it: 
a good and honest one may be found in 
George Haeckl, at the “Four Seasons.” 

Carriage-hire in Munich is very reason¬ 
able. There are two kinds of conveyances, 
the fiacre and droschken. The fiacres are 
carriages with two horses, and have seats 
for four persons. This class of carriage 
charges for one or two persons to and from 
the railroad d6p6t, 15 kr.; for three or four 
persons, 24 kr. A droschken, for one or 
two persons, to or from the d6pot, 12 kr. 
In the city or the suburbs, by the hour, 
the following is the tarifi*: ^ hour, one or 
two persons, 15* kr.; three or four persons, 
24 kr. ^ hour, one or two persons, 36 kr.; 
three or four persons, 36 kr. f hour, one 
or two persons, 86 kr.; three or four per¬ 
sons, 1 fi. 1 hour, one or two persons, 48 
kr.; three or four persons, 1 fl. 12 kr. For 
every quarter of an hour 12 kr. additional. 

The droschken charges by the hour, or 
parts of hours, the following: ^ hour, for 
one or two persons, 15 kr.; | hour, for one 
or two persons, 24 kr.; 1 hour, for one or 
• 60 kreutBer8=l florin=:40 c. U. S. cur. 
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I two persons, 42 kr.; 1} hour, 1 fl. 12 kr.; 

I 2 hours, 1 fl. 36 kr. 

During the night there is an extra 
charge of 3 kr. for every quarter of an hour 
for the lanterns. After 10 o’clock the fire 
is double. It is not customary, nor is it 
expected in Munich, to give pour boire to 
the driver. 

It is impossible to give the time at which 
the difierent sights of Munich may be vis¬ 
ited, as it is continually being changed, 
but it is published in a daily paper, the 
Tageeanzeiger^ to which we refer travelers. 
The four roost important places, however, 
we can give, viz.. Die Resident, or Royal 
Palace^ every day, at different times: a 
valet de place indispensable. The Pwor 
cotkeh, or Picture-gallery, every day bat 
Saturday, from 9 until 8 in summer, and 
from 9 in winter. The New PlnacatJuk is 
closed Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and the Glyptotheh^ or Scnlpture-gaUery, 
open every Monday, Wedne^ay, and Fri¬ 
day. The Library and Statue of Ba^ria 
may be visited every day. 

The Residem, or Royal Palace of Munidi, 
is divided into three parts, the Alte Rai- 
denZy or Old ^sidence; the Keonigd>av, or 
New Residence; and the FestsaalbaVy or 
Salle des Fetes. The Old Palace was fin¬ 
ished in 1616 by Maximilian I.; and when 
the conqueror Gustavus Adolphus entered 
Munich, he above all admirpd this palace, 
and wished that he could remove it to 
Stockholm on wheels! The front of the 
palace has two handsome entrances, dec¬ 
orated with statues of Wisdom, Bra%-erT, 
Justice, and Temperance, with four bronze 
lions bearing shields with the arms of Ba¬ 
varia and Lorraine. In the centre niche 
stands the Virgin Mary, the patron saint 
of Bavaria. The Old Palace incloses four 
courts, viz., the Kaiserhof, Kuchenho^ 
Capellenhof, and Brunnenhof. This last 
takes its name from a handsome bronze 
fountain, which is ornamented with m.^iho* 
logical divinities—Vulcan, Neptune, Jnao, 
and Ceres—^which represent the four 
ments, with groups of Tritons and aqn^ 
animals. A bronze statue of Otho de Wit* 
telsbach, the founder of the present house 
of Bavaria, armed cap-k-pie, stands on a 
marble pedestal on the heads of rams. Un> 
der the arch through which you pass in 
going from the Brunnenhof to the Capel¬ 
lenhof, notice a large black stone fastened 
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ny a chain, and three large spikes driven 
into the vrall at different heights. This 
•tone and these nails are monuments of the 
strength and agility of the Duke Christo¬ 
pher,son of Albert III., and other Bavarian 
princes, as the description in verse on the 
wall testifies. This immense stone, weigh¬ 
ing Sfil pounds, the duke took up and hurl¬ 
ed to a great distance. The upper nail 
marks the spot where his heel struck in 
leaping from the ground (12 feet); the sec¬ 
ond nail, feet, marks the spot touched 
by Prince Conrad; and the third by Prince 
Iliilippe. This occurred in the year 1490. 
What degenerate jumpers we are nowa¬ 
days! We now arrive at Grottenhof, or 
Grotto Court, which was formerly used as 
a summer garden, and was ornamented 
with tropical plants and water-works. No¬ 
tice in the centre of the garden a bronze 
statue of Perseus, with the head of Me¬ 
dusa. 

After visiting the Antiquarium, which 
contains a fine collection of Egyptian, Ro¬ 
man, Greek, and German antiquities, we 
pass into the Schatzkammer, or Treasury. 
Notice the genealogical tree, and the por¬ 
traits of the princes and princesses of the 
house of Wittelsbach. This collection of 
royal jewels was commenced by the Duke 
Albert V., and enriched by his successors. 
It is, by the laws of the state, unalienable. 
It embraces an incredible amount of valu¬ 
ables and precious stones. Among the 
diamonds is the great blue brilliant in the 
ornament of the order of the golden fleece; 
the Palatine pearl, half white and half 
black; the crowns of the Emperor Henry 
the Saint and his Empress Kunigunda; 
that of the Elector Frederick V., Ung of 
^hernia, captured at the battle of Prague 
m 1620; that of Maximilian Joseph, and 
of hb queen Caroline; complete toilet sets | 
of the Empress Amelie in enamel, and of 
the Empress Josephine in lapis-lazuli. 
Notice the equestrian statue of St. George 
and the Dragon; also, on the table in the 
centre of the saloon, a copy of the Emperor 
Tr^an's monument at Rome. It was or- 
der^ by the Elector Charles Theodore, 
and took twenty years of Valadier's life to 
finish it. 

The IHch Chapel (Reiche Capelle) was 
fiodicated to the Virgin in 1607, by Maxi- 
roiliaa I., and is most rich in ornaments, 
relics, treasures, and precious stones. The 
Dd 


Annunciation, placed above the entrance, 
is by Peter Candid. The roof is gold and 
blue; the walls of Florentine mosaic; the 
floor of amethyst, jasper, and marble. The 
high altar is of solid silver, also the side 
altars. In ebony caskets are contained 
any quantity of saintly relics, such as 
heads, hands, and toes. A Descent from 
the Cross, in bas-relief, by Michael Ange¬ 
lo; a small portable altar, highly enam* 
eled, formerly in possession of Mary Queen 
of ^ots, which she used during her cap« 
tivity, and which she carried to the scaf¬ 
fold. One of her attendants brought it to 
Pope Leon XL, who presented it to Maxi¬ 
milian I., elector of Bavaria. 

The Kedaerumthier^ or the apartments of 
Charles YIL, are well worth a visit, to 
show in what luxury the ancient rulers of 
Bavaria lived. These rooms consist of a 
reception saloon, dining saloon, throne 
room, bedroom, cabinet of mirrors, and 
cabinet of miniatures. They also contain 
some very fine pictures, and were selected 
by Napoleon for his private use when here. 
In the chambre a coucher examine with care 
the curtains and coverings of the bed, 
worked with gold; they cost 800,000 flor¬ 
ins, and forty persons were steadily em¬ 
ployed fifteen years in embroidering them! 
The bed stands inside a small inclosure. 
Bonaparte, while here, did not sleep on the 
bed, but used his camp-bed, which was set 
up for him alongside the royal couch, and 
inside the inclosure. There are several 
other chambers connected with this suite 
which are not shown. The throne-room 
is now used by the young princes for a 
billiard saloon, and the room adjoining (not 
shown) for a bowling saloon. This suite 
of rooms is entirely ignored by all the Em 
ropean guide-books, for what reason we 
can not understand. We think them the 
most interesting rooms in the palace. 

The Festsaalbaut or Salle des F^tes, 
fronts on the Hofgarten, and is that part 
of the palace used for the state apartments 
and for all court festivities. Its front is 
800 feet long, was erected between the 
years 1832 and 1842, in the Palladian style, 
after the designs of L. von Klenze, and is 
one of the most magnificent works of the 
present day. It is to be seen between the 
hours of 3 and 4 P.M. Visitors generally 
assemble for this purpose over the state 
apothecary’s apartments* and are all taken 
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through the different rooms by the custo> 
dian at the same time. The fee is 24 kr. 
each party. 

At the left of the restibule, as you enter, 
are the Odysseus-SdU^ six rooms devoted to 
representations and scenes from the Odys* 
sey of Homer. They are painted by Hil- 
tensberger in encaustic, after designs by 
Scbwanthaler. Each of the six rooms con¬ 
tains four poems, in eight pictures. One 
of the best is in the first room, where the 
assemblage of the gods decide that Ulysses 
must leave the island of Calypso, and re¬ 
turn to his native land. 

The magnificent double marble stair¬ 
way, which is reserved for fetes and court 
solemnities, conducts you to the state apart¬ 
ments on the first floor (second story). 
Travelers, however, are conducted through 
an antechamber into the Ballroom^ which 
is 130 feet long by 40 wide. The walls are 
decorated by figures of dancers in relief, by 
Scbwanthaler. We now pass into two 
saloons which arc called Salooru of Beauty, 
They are adorned with 37 portraits of the 
handsomest females who have lived, or still 
live in Munich. They were taken by Jos. 
Stieler, court painter, by order of the king. 
The different personages have occupied 
diflferent social positions, from the queen 
on the throne to the daughter of a bour- 
geoise of Munich. This collection is unique 
of its kind, as thirty-six such beautiful 
women were never before seen at one time, 
and they are all likenesses. Lola Montez, 
lately dead, was one of the thirty-six; but 
her likeness has lately been removed to 
the new Pinacothek, where, for an extra 
fee, it may be seen. The royal family 
were compelled to remove it on account of 
frequent scurrilous verses written by Ba¬ 
varian students on the subject. The two 
gems of the collection, in our opinion, are 
No. 10, the Countess Ir6ne, of Arco-Step- 
perg, bom Marquise of Pallavicini, and 
No. 32, Guillemetti Sulzer, actress of the 
court theatre. For the first time these 
beautiful portraits have been photographed 
by a firm that has the exclusive privilege 
in Munich, and are bound in book form, 
under the title of ** Collection of Beau¬ 
ties”—“ Galerie de Trente-six Portraits de 
Femme,” created by the order of his maj¬ 
esty, Louis I., of Bavaria. They may be 
purchased at the “ Wimmer Collection.” 

The Hall of Banquets^ or of Battles^ com- 
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prise fourteen splendid batUe-scenes, paint¬ 
ed by different leading artists, represent¬ 
ing the principal valiant deeds of the Ba¬ 
varian army between the years 1805 and 
1815. After repassing the Salles des 
Beautds and de Bal, we enter into three 
saloons dedicated to the three great epochs 
in the history of Germany during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. These rooms separate the Salle 
de Bal from the Salle da Trone. The 
paintings are from designs ofJ.de Schnorr. 
The first is the Saloon of Ckarlemagm^ com¬ 
prising six large and twelve small pictnres, 
illustrating scenes in his life. The six 
principal are, 1. Charlemagne as a bor, 
anointed king of the Franks, in 754, by 
Pope Stephen II., in presence of his father 
Pepin; 2. His victory over Desiderins at 
Pavia; 8. His victory over the Saxons; 4. 
Propagating Christianity among the van¬ 
quished ; 5. The Council of Frankforl-on- 
Main; 6. He b crowned emperor at Rome 
by Pope Leo III. The twelve smaller pc- 
tures represent the events that would nat¬ 
urally take place between the incidents 
detailed in the large pictures. 

Saloon of Frederi^^ Borhanwo.— There 
are six large pictures and several small 
frescoes. The larger are generally by J. 
de Schnorr. 1. Frederick Hohenstanfen 
(Barbarossa) elected Emperor of Germany; 

2. His entrance into Milan as conqueror; 

3. He concludes a treaty of peace at Venke 
with Pope Alexander III.; 4. He gives a 
grand public festival at Mayence in 1185; 
5. The battle of Inconium; 6. His death in 
the river near Seleucia. 

Saloon of Budolph of Haptbury^ foundff 
of the present house of Austria. The four 
principal pictures represent, 1. Rudolph 
gives hb horse to a priest for the purpose 
of canyring some water to administer the 
Holy Sacrament to a dying person; 2. He 
learns that he b elected Emperor of Ger¬ 
many ; 8. He defeats Ottocar, king of Bo¬ 
hemia, who refused to recognize his elec¬ 
tion ; 4. He destroys the castles of the rob¬ 
ber knights and establishes public peace. 
Notice the frieze in this saloon: it was 
executed by Schnorr. Thb suite of rooms 
has a suitable termination in the St^ 
TVJne, or throne-room, which b considered 
the very' perfection of architectural beau¬ 
ty, and richness and delicacy of ornament 
The decorations are gold on a white ground. 
The gallery b supported by twenty Co- 
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rinthian marble columns, between which 
stand twelve colossal bronze statues, rich¬ 
ly gilded. They were modeled by Schwan- 
thaler, cast by Stiglmayer, and represent 
different princes of the house of Bavaria, 
commencing with Otho the Illustrious, 
count palatine of the Rhine in 1258, and 
ending with Charles XII., king of Sweden. 

The Kdmgsliau^ or New Palace, fronting 
on Max Joseph’s Square, was completed in 
1835 by King' Louis, from designs by 
Klenze: was buUt in imitation of the Pitti 
Palace at. Florence. Its interior is most 
magnificently finished. Only the ground 
floor is at present shown to strangers, the 
royal family occupying the other floors. 
The apartments of the king are omamentr 
ed wi^ representations of paintings in eh-* 
caustic, the subjects taken from the Greek 
poets, and those of the queen from scenes 
of the German poets. The suite of rooms 
which are shown illustrate the Niebelun- 
genlied, one of the great poems of Ger¬ 
many : the frescoes, which are of great ce¬ 
lebrity, are by Schnorr. The first, or ante¬ 
room, gives a view of all the characters 
represented in the tragedy. Over the door, 
ttie supposed, author.of the poem, between 
Narrative and iTradition, the two sources 
of his poetry. At the right we see Sieg¬ 
fried and Chriemhild: farther to the right, 
Hagen,yolker. To the left King Gunther 
and Bmnhilde. At the same . side, but 
higher up, Aberich, guardian of the treas¬ 
ure of the Niebelung, and Eckwardt, mes¬ 
senger of Chriemhild. On the third wall 
King Etzel and his faithful Rudiger, Die¬ 
trich of Berne, and the aged Master Hilde- 
brande. The arch over the window con¬ 
tains the mermaids who predict to Hagen, 
the murderer of Siegfried, his defeat at 
Vienna. Farther on, to the right of Etzel, 
are the parents of Siegfried, King Sieg- 
mand and Sieglinde. Then the Queen 
Utc, mother of Gunther, with her two 
jounger sons. Gemot and Giesclher. The 
second is the Bridal Chamber^ containing 
the principal episodes in the life of Sieg¬ 
fried. On the wall facing the window, his 
return to the castle of King Gunther at 
Worms. The large frescoes are, his re¬ 
turn from the Saxon war; the arrival of 
Bmnhilde at Worms; the marriage of 
Chriemhild and Siegfried, by which the 
mysteries of the poem are unraveled. 

The Chamber of Treachery, —On the ceil¬ 


ing Chriemhild’s Dream: her falcon de¬ 
voured by two eagles, and the Niebelungs’ 
treasure guards by gnomes. Above the 
doors—1. Chriemhild points out to Hagen 
the spot where Siegfried is vulnerable, for 
the purpose of better protecting him; 2. 
The departure of Siegfried for the chase; 
3. Sigismunde apprised of the death of his 
son, Siegfried; 4. Hagen throws into the 
Rhine the treasure of the Niebelungs. The 
four large pictures represent—1. The quar¬ 
rel of the two queens, Chriemhild and Brun- 
hilde, at th5 door of the Munster; 2. The 
murder of Siegfried by Hagen at the brook; 
3. Chriemhild, in going to the church, dis¬ 
covers the dead body of Siegfried before 
the door; 4. She recognizes that Hagen is 
^the murderer of her husband, because at 
his entrance the wounds bleed afresh. 

The Chamber of Revenge represents the 
extermination of this heroic race, in conse¬ 
quence of the bloody revenge of Chriem¬ 
hild. The mermaids are again represent¬ 
ed on the ceiling, which contains a fulfill¬ 
ment of their prophecy. The principal 
pictures are, Chriemhild reproaches Ha¬ 
gen with his treason; comb^ on the lad¬ 
der during the burning of the palace; Die¬ 
trich overcomes Hagen ; Chriemhild kills 
Hagen, and is at last slain by Hildebrande. 

The fifth and last chamber is that of 
LamentaUone, which represents the surviv¬ 
ing actors in the drama mourning over the 
events, and relating them to the Bishop of 
Passau. This closes our description of one 
of the most interesting palaces in Europe. 

The Arcades of the Hofgarien^ or garden 
of the Court, which are situated on the 
north side of the Residenz, are considered 
one of the sights of Munich. The park or 
garden was laid out by Maximilian I. in 
1614, but is much changed since that time; 
whereas in former times it contained 128 
fountains, it now contains but four. In 
the centre of the park is a building called 
the Temple of the Fountain, surmounted 
with a statue of Bavaria in bronze. The 
principal ornaments of the garden, how¬ 
ever, are the frescoes of the arcades, and 
the bazars, collections of works of art, cafi^, 
shops, dining and supper rooms, which bor¬ 
der its margin. During the summer months 
the military band plays certain days in the 
week, when, if the day be lovely, all the 
world turns out. The historical frescoes 
are twelve in number, and represent the 
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most important events in the history of the 
reign of the house of Wittelsbaeh. There 
are also twenty-eight landscape frescoes, 
painted by Rottman, which represent scenes 
in Italy and the island of Sicily, with po¬ 
etical inscriptions explanatory of the sub¬ 
jects, written by his majesty King Louis. 
Notice here the united collection on the 
north side of the garden: it consists of 
Chinese, Egyptian, Roman, and Indian an¬ 
tiquities, which well deserre a visit. 

The Pmacothekj or Picture-g^lery (open 
every day in the week except* Satur^y), 
was erected between the years 1826 and 
1836, by L. dc Klenze. It is an immense 
building, in the style of a Roman palace, 
and from every point of view has a truly 
appropriate and magnificent appearance. 
The principal fa 9 ade b ornament^ with 24 
statues of the most celebrated painters, 
modeled by Schwanthaler. 

The gallery of paintings occupies the first 
floor a^r ascending fr^ the vestibule, 
which is supported by fbur Ionic columns. 
The gallery founded by Maximilian I., aug¬ 
mented by the King Maximilian Joseph, 
and enriched with important acquisitions 
by the King Louis (1827), is actually one 
of the finest galleries of Europe. In nine 
halls and twenty-three cabinets are found 
nearly thirteen hundred paintings. 

of the Founders ,—^The walls are 
hung with the portraits of the sovereigns 
who have contributed most largely to the 
formation of the gallery, viz., the elect¬ 
ors Maximilian I., Max. Emanuel, Johann 
Wilhelm, founder of the Dusseldorf Gal¬ 
lery; Karl Theodore, of the Palatinate; 
and the kings Maximilian, Joseph I., and 
Ludwig I. 

Fir$t HaU .—This contains the paintings 
of the ancient upper German school, from 
the time of its foundation to the middle of 
the 16th century. The most important 
are the following: Albert Dfirer—^The like¬ 
ness of an armed Cavalier (1), the Nativity 
of Christ (78), Burial of Christ (66); De¬ 
scent firom the Cross (34), by Michael 
Wohlgemuth; the Adulteress before Christ 
(66), portrait of the Count Fngger (62), St. 
Peter and St. John (71), St. Paul and St. 
Mark (76), Jesus on the Mount of Olives 
(5), by John Holbein the elder. 

Second Hall ,—^The paintings contained 
in this apartment are mostly from the old, 
the rest from the later German school. A 



portrait of Man (77), by Holbein the youn¬ 
ger ; the Misers (95); Venus and Cupid 
(97); Saint Dominico receiving the rosary 
from the Holy Virgin (100),by Loth; the 
Mouth of May (116), by Sandrsit; file 
Month of June (117); the Archangel 
briel with a boy (118); the Holy Virgin 
with the infant Jesus is seated on a thiuDe, 
St. Rosalie on one side, and St. Dominico 
on the other (119); portrait of the celebra¬ 
ted mathematician, John Neudorfrr, who, 
sitting on a table, is instructing his son 
^20); Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham, 
and the rich man in the flames of HeO 
(149); a Money-changer (80), by Quinten 
Matsys. 

Third HaU. —This contains pictura of 
the Netherland school to the end of the 
17th century: Resurrection of Lazanu 
(187); portrait of the organist, Henry Li- 
berti, of Antwerp (193); Stag Hunt (208); 
portrait of the Sector John Guillaume on 
horseback; Abraham(228); Christtakiog 
leave of the Virgin Mary (84). 

Fourth HaU. —This contains ninety-fiv® 
paintings, all by Rubens. The gems are, 
No. 249, Reconciliation of the Sabines with 
the .Romans; 250, portrait of Don Fertf 
nand, infanta of Spain, and broriier of Ki^ 
Philip IV.; 256, portrait 6f the artist, with 
that of his first wife, Elizabeth B^ti; 
269, the Massacre of the Holy Innocento; 
258, the celebrated large picture of the Last 
Judgment, 20 by 14 feet; 260, portrait of 
Helen Fonnaii, Rubens’s second wife; 278, 
Susanna at the Bath; 274, a WHd-bosr 
Chase: the animals are painted bySny* 
dersj 287, Rubens in his garden at Ant¬ 
werp, with his wife and son; 289, the 
Nymphs of Diana asleep in the forest 

Fifth HaU, —^This s^oon contains the 
gems of the Dutch school, and many por¬ 
traits of distinguished bmuty by Bmn* 
brandt, viz., 829, 335, 843, and 349. No. 
844, Cimon in I^son, his daughter noor* 
ishing him, by Honthorst; 310, an Ang^ 
delivering St Peter from Prison, by tbe 
same artist; 817, a Wild-boar Hunt, by 
Snyders; .881, portrait of Van Dydc’s wife 
by himself; 842, the Prodigal Son at table 
Trith Courtesans. 

Sixth HaU. —^This saloon contains smu^ 
gems by Murillo, Nos. 848, 849, 857, 858. 
These are unsurpassed delineations of beg* 
gar children. Notice tbe old woman 
amining the boy’s head, not a very tempt* 
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ing occapati<m. No. 876. No. 892 is the 
portrait of Mme. de la Valli^re as St. Mad¬ 
eleine. 896, Sonset at Rome, by Horace 
Yemet. 407, Sonrise, by Claude Lorraine. 
There are a large niunlMr of gems by this 
artist in this saloon, as well as Joseph 
Yemet and Poussin. 420, St. John in the 
island of Patmoe. 

Saloons 7,8, and 9 contain the gems of 
the Italian school. In No. 7 we wonld 
particularly notice 469, the Yirgin Mary, 
with the ^vior and two saints, by Cot- 
reggio; 421, the Crowning of Christ, by 
Guercino; 471, the Penitent Magdalen, by 
Carlo Dolce; 477, the Massacre of the In¬ 
nocents, by Carraccio. 

In the eighth saloon there are several 
gems by Paul Yeronese: 485, his Holy 
Family, and 487, his Death of Cleopatra; 
513, the Woman taken in Adultery, by the 
same; 522, Susanna and the Elders, by 
Domenichino, a splendid composition; 527, 
the Assumption of the Yirgin, by Guido, 
proved beyond a doubt: some critics, to es¬ 
tablish a reputation by questioning every 
]Mcture*s identity, pretend to doubt it; 582, 
Christ crowned with Thoms, by Caravag¬ 
gio. 

The ninth saloon contains some glorious 
pictures, including three by Raphael, the 
largest, 584, a Holy Family; 584, the same 
subject, similar to the Madonna della Seg- 
gioU at Florence; and 581, his Portrait. 
546, Leonardo da Yinci; 63S, the Dead 
Ch]^ on the knees of the Yirgin; 575 
represents the Holy Yirgin worshiping the 
child Jesus. 

The Cabinets ,—^The first six of these cab¬ 
inets embrace the schools of the Lower 
Rhine. The first and second contain fine 
works by Wilhelm von Cologne and Israel 
van Mekenen. The third, fourth, and fifth 
cabinets are the works of Johann von Eyck, 
Johann Hemling, and Schoreel. In the 
sixth are found several small paintings by 
Hemskerk, as 96, a Cracifixion, and 105, 
John in the Wilderness. The seventh cab¬ 
inet contains the paintings from the Upper 
German school: 120, portnut of Oswald 
Kreb, by DQrer; 142, the Holy Yirgin; 
128, portrait of DOrer’s Father at seventy 
years of age; 150, portrait of the Princess 
Marie Jacqueline of Baden, wife of Duke 
William lY. In the eighth cabinet are 
some handsome paintings of the Nether- 
land school: 158, Mater Dolorosa, by DQ- 
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rer; 161, the Dying Yirgin, by DQrer; 
169, Yictory of .^exander the Great over 
Darius in the battle of Arbela, by Altdorfer; 
175 and 187 are handsome pictures of an 
old man and an old woman, by Denner. 
The ninth, tenth, and eleventh cabinets 
contain, for the most part, the works of 
Teniers, Yeen, Rembrandt, and Brouwer. 
In the twelfth cabinet are found thirty-nine 
paintings by Rubens, mostly taken from 
the life of Mary de’ M^dicis. In the thir¬ 
teenth cabinet are found several paintings 
by Anton van Dyck. 867, a Gothic Church, 
by Yliet; 874 and 875, Landscapes, by Ka- 
bel and Wynants; 859, a Servant-maid, 
by Gerard Dow. The fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth cabinets contain some very hand¬ 
some paintings of the Netherland school. 
The sixteenth cabinet contains only the 
works of Adrian van der Werff. Most of 
them are taken from the life and sufferings 
of Christ, besides some portraits of the 
Elector of the Palatinate, Johann Wilhelm, 
and the electress. 477, Abraham and Ha- 
gar. The seveententh cabinet—506 and 512 
represent two landscapes, by Pdlembnrg; 
5^, a Knife-grinder, by Weenix. 

The eighteenth cabinet contains some 
very fine mosaics and firesco paintings. In 
the nineteenth cabinet are found only a 
few paintings, from the Italian and Byzan¬ 
tine schools, by Masaccio, Giotto, Piuno, 
and Ciroabue. The twentieth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-second contain some very 
fine works of the Italian school; but those 
of the twen^-third are of an inferior kind. 

The Cabinet of Copper-plaie ,—This cabk 
net, which was founded by Karl Theodore, 
and enlarged by Maximilian Joseph, occu¬ 
pies the first fioor of the Pinacothek. The 
whole collection, which embraces some of 
the finest and rarest works of the best mas¬ 
ters, from the earliest date to the present 
day, is arranged in the order of the schools, 
which are explained by a catalogue con¬ 
tained in the establishment. It is open 
every day in the week except Saturday. 

The Cdbinet of Designs ,—^This cabinet 
contains about nine thousand of the origi¬ 
nal designs of Raphael, Correggio, Michael 
Angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, Giulio Romano, 
Mantegna, Holbein, Albert DQrer, Rem¬ 
brandt, and others. Lately, this collection 
has been enriched by some works of Mau¬ 
rice Kugendas, drawn by him during his 
travels through South America. 
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The Cabinet of Grecian and Etruscan 
Vases .—^Thia rich collection, formed by 
King Louis, occupies five saloons. The 
modem paintings which adorn these walls 
were copied from ancient drawings found 
in the Etruscan tombs: they represent fu¬ 
neral rites, marriages, and festivals. The 
most part of the vases of terra-cotta were 
found in Sicily and Greece: they date ftt>m 
the 6th century before Christ. They are 
composed of funeral vases, destined only 
for solemn ceremonies and for graves; 
gymnic vases, given as prizes in public 
games; and nuptial vases, given as wed¬ 
ding presents. Their species are very di¬ 
versified. 

The New Pinacothek, which is intended 
to receive the pictures of modem painters: 
it is two stories high, and contains 52 rooms. 
The exterior walls are decorated with co¬ 
lossal frescoes by Nilson, from designs by 
Kaulbach. As you enter the building, no¬ 
tice the colossal model of Bavaria standing 
on the triumphal car, drawn by four lions. 
This work, in bronze, decora^ the Gate 
of Victory in Ludwig’s-strasse. On the 
ground floor may bo seen a line collection 
of paintings- on porcelain, which comprise 
many of the gems of the Old Pinacothek. 
Here is also seen the portrait of Lola Mon¬ 
ies, removed from the gallery of beauties. 
In the first saloon notice the large portrait 
of Ludwig I., by Kaulbach. In the centre 
of the room is placed a large malachite 
vase, a present from the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia; also a table of porphyry, con¬ 
taining vases of the same marble, presented 
by Cities XIV. of Sweden. Room No. 
2 contains Schom’s great picture of the 
“ Deluge,” which he left unfinished. This, 
with l^ulbach’s ** Destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem,” are considered the gems of the gal¬ 
lery. No. 4 contains Piloty’s great painting 
of the astronomer Seni near the dead body 
of Wallenstein, and Achenbach’s Tempest 
at Sea. No. 6 contains Rottman’s 23 Gre¬ 
cian landscapes, painted on the walls in en¬ 
caustic. In addition to these six large 
saloons, there are six small, and fourteen 
cabinets. No. 3 of the small saloons is well 
worth particular attention; the walls are 
painted by Kaulbach, and from these paint¬ 
ings Nilson took the designs for the large 
frescoes which adorn the outside of the 
building The subjects are—^No. 82. King 
Ludwig surrounded by Artists and Savans; 
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83. The Artists of modem Rome; Artists 
receiving the Orders of the King; thejCom- 
bat against Bad Taste; the Artists execu¬ 
ting the Ideas of the King; a Fete of the 
Arts, in which they crown the statue of the 
King; the allegorical figures of Archi¬ 
tecture, Sculpture, and Bronze Casting; 
Painting in Fresco, Painting on Glass, and 
Painting on Porcelain; the Manufacture 
of Glass Painting; the Royal Foundery in 
full operation; Presentation of the Artists' 
Album to the King. Between the win¬ 
dows, on the north side, are colossal por¬ 
traits of fourteen of the greatest artists of 
modem times, viz., Schraudolph, Kaulbach, 
Schom, Schwanthaler, Zu bland, RoUman, 
Hess, l^hnorr, Gaertner, P. Hess, Ohlmid- 
ler, Cornelius, Klenz, and Thorwaldsen. 

Glsptothek, or Sculptare-gaUery, opmed 
in 18^0 by King Ludwig. Open Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, from 8 to 12, 
and from 2 to 4. This building is in tk 
Ionic order, and is one of the most chaste 
and beautiful buildings in Munich. It is 
surrounded by a handsomely laid-ont gar¬ 
den. The front b ornamented with sculp* 
ture, corresponding with the Grerit style, 
that is, niches instead of windows, in whidi 
stand, on the front, the statues of Vulcan, 
Phidias, Prometheus, Pericles, Hadrian, 
and Darius. In the niches on the east 
side were placed, in 1857, the statue of Ca* 
nova, with the bust of Paris, by ThorwaM- 
sen; Rauch, with a statuette of the King 
Maximilian Joseph, by Tenerani; and ia 
the year 1859, Schwanthaler, with the stat¬ 
uette of Bavaria; and of Gibson, by Brug- 
ger. The paintings and decorations of the 
interior are most exquisite. The sculp* 
tures aro arranged in chronological order, 
commencing with Egypt, the cradle of 
sculpture, and the basis of the Grecian art, 
which was brought to such a high state of 
perfection in Italy about the time of Pias^ 
iteles. The collection occupies 12 rooms; 
each room is devoted to a particular epoch 
in the art, and is ornamented in keeping 
with its contents. The floors are of mar¬ 
ble, the ceilings richly frescoed, and 
walls are pain^ with variegated colors, in 
imitation of marble. Room No. 1 contains 
Egyptian antiquities; 2, Greek and Etiuf- 
can; 3, the valuable marbles from the Ton- 
pie Jupiter Panhellenius,jEgina: they are 
considered the most valuable sculptores 
of ancient art that have reached us; 4, the 
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Hall of Apollo, containing works of the 
school of Phidias: this room takes its name 
from the principal figure which occupies a 
place in it, the Apollo Cetharoedus,’* or 
Apollo of the Harp, formerly named the 
Barberini Muse, and is an exquisite piece 
of sculpture; No. 5, the Hall of Bacchus, 
contains the Barberini Faun, or Sleeping 
Satyr it is considered from the chisel of 
either Scopes or Praxiteles, and was found 
in the ditch of the castle of St. Angelo, at 
Rome, supposed to have been hurled from 
the top of the wall by the Greeks when de¬ 
fending themselves against the Goths; the 
6th, or Hall of the Sons of Niobe: the most 
attractive figure in the room is that of the 
kneeling Niobe, which, although armless 
and headless, speaks with a most remark¬ 
able truthfulness to life. 

Nos. 7 and 8 do not contain any sculp¬ 
ture, but they are ornamented with fres¬ 
coes by Cornelius and his pupils, illustra¬ 
ting the destruction of Troy by Homer. 
No. 7, the Hall of the Gods, which repre¬ 
sents the three kingdoms of the Ancient 
Mythology, viz., Jupiter, Pluto, and Nep¬ 
tune. The Trojan Hall (No. 8) is separa¬ 
ted from the last by a small vestibule, 
which contains some glorious frescoes: no¬ 
tice Prometheus, having formed man, Mi¬ 
nerva gives him life. The principal frescoes 
represent the events which gave rise to the 
Trepan war. No. 9, the Hail of the Heroes: 
notice here the statue of Alexander the 
Great, No. 157. Hall of the Romans (No. 
10) is the largest and most splendid in the 
Glyptothek, and is filled with gems of Ro¬ 
man art, sarcophagi, altars, busts, and re¬ 
liefs. No. 11, Hall of Colored Sculpture : 
notice the bronze statue of Proserpine, the 
black and white marble statue of Opres. 
No. 12, the Modem Hall, containing works 
of the present day. In the centre of this 
room stands Thorwaldsen^s statue of Ado¬ 
nis ; Venus and Paris, by Canova; Louis 
I., Idng of Bavaria, by Thorwaldsen ; and 
numerous other gems by modern artists. 

A catalogue is for sale, and will be found 
very serviceable. 

PropylcLcn .—This chaste, substantial, and 
elegant structure is just finished (1863). 
It occupies the northwest side of the square 
on which stands the Glyptothek and Aua- 
tldlung^gebaude^ or Palace of Fine Arts. 
It is built after the Doric order of architeo* 
tore, that the three buildings in the square 


may represent severally the three Grecian 
orders—Corinthian, Doric, and Ionic. The 
Propylaen is a triple archway, which leads 
to the Nymphenburg, a royal summer res¬ 
idence. The models of the relief in the 
frieze were executed by Schwanthaler be¬ 
fore his death; the marble is by bis cous¬ 
in, X. Schwanthaler. This splendid com¬ 
position is considered the late artist’s mas¬ 
terpiece. The side toward the country 
represents, first, the centre figure, Victori¬ 
ous Helas; on the right and left appear 
figures of Victorious, with trophies of both 
land and sea: farther to the right, groups 
of combatants and vanquished warriors; 
a priest; a wife rescuing her child from a 
barbarian; a colossal goddess. On the 
left, a young hero avenging the loss of his 
wife; a dying chieftain; a youth rowing 
a boat; a fire-god setting ships on fire, etc. 
On the side toward the city we see, in the 
centre, Otbo, late king of Greece (who is a 
Bavarian prince), surrounded by figures 
of warriors, of Peace, Religion, Science, 
Poetry, tradesmen, and agriculturists. The 
original models may be seen at the atelier 
of X. Schwanthaler. There are several pri¬ 
vate collections of pictures in Munich well 
deserving notice, but the hours when they 
may be seen b^ing uncertain, travelers 
are referred to the gallery of Wimmer & 
Co. for particulars. In the Old Picture- 
gallery is deposited the united collection of 
antiquities; and the University, formerly 
the Jesuits’ College, contains all the spec¬ 
imens of coins and medals, and Museum of 
Natural History. The fossil collection, 
situated on the ground floor, is very fine. 

Wimmer ^ Co.'8 Collection of Fine Arte, 
No. 3 Briennerstrasse, the hugest estab¬ 
lishment of works of art not only in Mu¬ 
nich, but in Germany. The gallery of 
art consists of diflferent branches: eight 
rooms with modem paintings by the best 
Munich artists. A large and handsome 
gallery especially for paintings in porce¬ 
lain, containing over two hundred of the 
finest copies from celebrated paintings in 
the European galleries. 

As Munich is the most celebrated city in 
Europe for its paintings on porcelain, so is 
the Wimmer collection the most celebra¬ 
ted, not only for the number of its paint¬ 
ings, but for their beauty and uncommon 
size of plates. These paintings received 
the me^ at the last London International 
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Exhibition. Other salooxiB are deToted to 
a large collection of first-rate copies in oil 
of the best pictures in the Munich galleries. 
This gallery extends over 6000 square feet. 

The department for paintings on glass 
contains a number of the finest specimens 
of this beautiful kind of art, for which Mu¬ 
nich is so famous. All kinds of engrav¬ 
ings, photographs, the very perfection of 
the art, are to be seen here in large va¬ 
riety. 

This exhibition, containing all branches 
of fine arts, with the exception of sculp¬ 
ture, is decidedly deserving of a visit fh>m 
every traveler in Europe; and to it the 
fine galleries of our Stewarts, Lennoxes, 
Aspinwalls, Belmonts, and other leading 
citizens and patrons of the fine arts, are in¬ 
debted for many of their gems. 

It may not be genei^y known that 
Munich b at the head of all cities in the 
world for photography. Such, neverthe¬ 
less, b the fact. All branches of the arts, 
however, are carried to a g^reater state of 
perfection here than elsewhere; and the 
photographs of Munich are as far in ad¬ 
vance of the photographs of Paris, as 
those of New York are to those of Lon¬ 
don. The great establishment of Munich 
b that of Franz Hanfotsangl, No. 4 B Maxi- 
miliansstrasse. He has on exhibition some 
photographic copies of the celebrated works 
of Dresden and Munich. Hb work repre¬ 
sents the very highest perfection of the 
art, being mostly by a new process called 
chromophotography, which combines the 
roost exact likeness with the softness and 
finbh of the most exqubite ivory minia¬ 
ture, and the plastic roundness of an oil 
painting. Mr. HanfsUengl possesses the 
privilege of taking photograi^io copies of 
the pictures in the Munich galleries ; nu¬ 
merous specimens may here be seen. Thb, 
we suppose, b one of ^e finest photograph¬ 
ic establbhments on the Continent. 

Among the book and print sellers in 
Munich, the establishment of Mr Her¬ 
mann Manz, book and print seller to his 
majesty the King of Bavaria, keeps the 
first place. A well - selected stock of 
modem books in all languages, origi¬ 
nal photographs from the most renowned 
pictures in European galleries, religious 
chromos of all sizes, maps, guide - books, 
etc., etc., may bo found there. The es- 
tablbhment b at No. 8 Brienner Street, 
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close to Wimmer & Co.’s gallery of fins 
arts. 

The Museum of Schwanthaler, Bavaria's 
greatest sculptor, so early taken avaj 
from the scenes of his labors and triamph^ 
should now be vbited. It is situated m 
the street that bean hb name, No. 90^ 
Schwanthaler was not only known in Mu¬ 
nich, but all Europe mourned hb loss, as 
she formerly rung wHh hb praises. 
bis will he bequeathed a porUon of kii 
studio to the city of Munich. He died at 
the early age of 47, and here may be seen 
what he accomplbhed in so short a tune. 
Here are the- modeb of hb many master* 
pieces, which were executed in marbb sad 
bronze during hb brief but great career: 
some of them were lost, but those which 
are now exposed, of which there b a cata¬ 
logue, number about two hundred. Hu 
cousin, Xavier Schwanthaler, now condnoti 
the business at the old aUHer^ where the 
finbhed modeb of the Propyben may be 
seen. 

Hofhrokhaut^ or Koyal Brewery, near 
the Four Seasons hotel, Pbtzl, will well 
repay a vbit, whether yon drink beer <ff 
not. Its beer b very celebrated. The 
peculbrity of this establishment b that all 
that b brewed b drunk on the spoL Five 
hundred persons are often seen drinking 
here at one time. Every person b obliged 
to get hb own mug, hold it under the ran* 
ning water, carry it to the person who fiUs 
it, pay for it, and then find a seat, which 
b often very difilcult. Each mug, which 
b of stone, and numbered, holds about two 
and a half pints, and costs four cents. 
Many Germans will drink five and liz 
gallons of thb beer in a day; but it b a 
most delidouB beverage, and tastes eotiis- 
ly different from other beers. 

Near thb the celebrated Bock beer if 
manufactured, which also has a great rep¬ 
utation in Munich. 

The Public Ubraty of Munich, next to 
Paris, is the largest in the world. The 
building is of immense extent, and three 
stories in height. It b said to contab 
800,000 volumes, 28,000 MSS., a coUeetba 
of engravings which amount to 800,000, and 
10,000 Greek and Roman coins. Among 
the many valuable relics in thb library b 
the Bible of Luther, which contains bb 
own and Melancthon’s portraita. The s» 
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perb Reading Hall ia adorned with the 
boats of the Dukes of Bavaria. 

The manuscripts, which are of artist- 
like, historic, or intrinsic value, are pre- 
8er\^ with great care in the Hall of 
** Cimelienthe most important of which 
are the following: the Tables of Wax, 
after the manner of the Roman tables of 
the 15th century; Ck>dex Purpureus; the 
Gospels, written in gold and silver on pur¬ 
ple vellum of the century; the Codex 
Alaricianus, of the 6th century; Codex 
traditionum Ecclesiae Kavennatis, on pa*> 
pyrus of the 10th century; a most su¬ 
perb Bible and Missals, given to the Ca¬ 
thedral of Bamberg by the Emperor St. 
Henry; O. Lasso’s Seven Penitential 
Psalms; Schah-Nameh, an heroic Persian 
poem by Fudusi, ornamented with minhu 
tares; a Prayer-book, printed in 1515, 
with drawings on the margin by DOrer 
and Cranach; the Tournament of Duke 
William IV. 

The MonumenU of Munich are numer¬ 
ous, the principal of which is the gigantic 
bronze statue of Bavaria, modeled by 
Schwantbaler, Bavaria’s greatest sculptor, 
and cast in bronze at the Royal Foundery 
Miller. This statue, which is consid¬ 
ered the most elaborate and comprehen¬ 
sive of the kind in the world, stands on a 
granite pedestal thirty feet high, the top 
of which is reached by 49 steps. The 
statue itself stands sixty-six feet high, and 
seventy-eight tons of metal were ns^ in 
the casting. It was commenced in 1844, 
and finished in 1850. The material is 
mostly the cannon captured from different 
nations; the principal were the Turkish 
guns taken at the battle of Navarino. In 
the figure’s left hand is a wreath of glory, 
in her right a sword adorned with circling 
laurels, prepared to crown all those found 
worthy of such glory. The attitude of 
this commanding figure is exceedingly 
fine. She is clothed in flowing garments 
and a fur tunic. At her side stands the 
Bavarian lion, of colossal size. In the 
rear of the statue a bronze door is placed, 
through which you pass up a flight of 
stairs to the top of the pedestal; then an¬ 
other, of iron, to the inside of the head, 
where eight persons can comfortably sit 
at one time. It is said that the day on 
which it was raised to its place twenty- 
nine men and two boys were in the head, 
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and that, amid the universal Joy and as¬ 
tonishment of the multitude, they emerged 
from one of the locks of ^varia’s hair, 
and one after another descended a long 
ladder. On one of the locks which rep¬ 
resent hair is the following inscription 
in German: “ This colossal statue, erect¬ 
ed by Ludwig I., king of Bavaria, was 
designed and modeled by Ludwig von 
Schwantbaler, and was cast in bronze, 
and executed between the years 1844 and 
1850, by Ferdinand Miller.” The arms 
are 24 feet 9 inches long, the nose 1 foot 
11 inches, the mouth 15 inches wide, and 
the eyes 11 inches. The total cost of the 
statue,' not comprising the pedestal, was 
$97,000. Ladies with delicate nerves had 
better not make the ascent into the head 
daring the summer months, as the great 
heat of the bronze often causes them to 
faint. To restore them there ia impossi¬ 
ble, and it is by no means expeditious un¬ 
der the circumstances. Surrounding the 
statue, something in the form of a horse, 
is the Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of Glory. 
The centre front is 214 feet long, the sides 
93 feet; it is 60 feet high, including the 
base. There are 48 pillars, in the Doric, 
each 24 feet high, between which are seen 
affixed to the wall busts of Bavaria’s 
greatest men. The ends of the two wings 
are adorned with four female figures, by 
Schwantbaler, which represent the four 
provinces of Bavaria, viz., Bavaria, the 
Palatinate, Franconia, and Swabia. The 
fr’ieze is ornamented with forty-four vic¬ 
tories, between which are placed forty- 
eight figures—Industry, Science, and the 
Arts. The whole is situated a short dis¬ 
tance out of town, on an elevated spot in 
the Thereaian Meadows, where the annual 
October Volk-fest takes place, and contig¬ 
uous to the race-course. 

In front of the Neubau, or New Palace, 
in Max-Joseph Platz, is the monument of 
the king Maximilian Joseph I. It is of 
colossal size, cast in bronze, and repre¬ 
sents the king seated on a throne. It is 
from the desi^s of Ranch, of Berlin. In 
the new Maximilian Street, opposite the 
Government Palace, notice the monument 
erected to General Deroy, who died on the 
battle-field of Polotzk in 1812. 

In the Wittelsbach Platz, near which 
stands the palace, deserving a visit, notice 
the magnificent equestrian statue erected 
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to the Elector Maximilian I. The pedes¬ 
tal is of marble, the horse and rider bronze. 
It was modeled by Schwanthaler, and cast 
by Stiglmayer. On the Carolinen Platz, 
surrounded by gardens and beautiful resi¬ 
dences, is a splendid bronze obelisk erect¬ 
ed by Ludwig, to the Bavarians who fell 
in the Russian campaign of 1812. 

The Siepestkor^ or Gate of Victory, situ¬ 
ated at the end of the Ludwigstrasse, was 
finished in 1850, and is a most exquisite 
monument; it was built after the model 
of Constantine’s triumphal arch at Rome, 
and dedicated to the Bavarian army by 
King Ludwig. The arch is crowned by a 
colossal statue of Bavaria in a triumphal 
chariot, harnessed with fohr Bavarian lions, 
the whole executed in bronze from designs 
by Von Wagner. At the other end of this 
b^utiful street notice the FeldhermhcdU^ 
or Hall of the Marshals, with the bronze 
statues of General Tilly and Prince Carl 
Wrede. 


In MarienpkUz, or Market-place, stands 
one of the oldest monuments of Munich: 
it is a pillar of red marble, crowned with a 
bronze statue of the Virgin and Child, and 
is called Marien-Saule. It was erected by 
Maximilian 1. in 1633, in memory of the 
victory gained by him over Frederick, the 
elector palatine. There are several fine 
monuments, some of them erected recent¬ 
ly, on the Promenadenplatz. 

The Churches of Munich are very inter¬ 
esting, but do not compare with the pic¬ 
ture-galleries in point of interest. The 
principal is the Cathedral, or Frauenkirche, 
which was founded at the end of the 13th 
centuiy'. The present building was finish¬ 
ed at the end of the 15th: it is surmounted 
by two tall towers, varying, according to 
different authors, from 318 to 335 feet in 
height. The most remarkable monument 
in the church, and one deserving particular 
attention, is the tomb of the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, erected to his memory by the 
Elector Maximilian I. in the year 1622; 
and in the catafalque beneath repose the 
remains of the Bavarian royal family from 
1295 to 1626. The organ is remarkable 
for its size and tone. A very fine picture 
of the Assumption, by P. Candide, may bo 
seen over the high altar. 
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Mkhaelshofkirchej or Jesuit’s Church 
of St. Michael, erected for the Jesnits by 
Duke William V. The interior of the 
church is in the Corinthian style, high¬ 
ly ornamented. The altar-piece is by 
l^hwartz, and represents the Fall of the 
An gels. The great attraction of the church 
is Thorwaldsen’s monument to Eugbne 
Beauhamais, duke of Leuchtenberg, for¬ 
mer vice-king of Italy, erected to his mem¬ 
ory by his widow, daughter of the King 
Max-Joseph: it is of pure Carrara marble. 
The prince is represented standing, dreaaed 
in a plain toga, before the door of the tomb; 
his left hand on his heart, in his right he 
holds a crown of laurels. At his foet lie 
the iron crown of Italy, his helmet, and 
armor. To his right stands the Muse of 
History, and to his left the Genius of 
Death and Immortality. The tower of 
this church fell down in the course of its 
erection, and has not since been finished. 

The Theattner-HoJ'kirckey situated in Lud¬ 
wigstrasse, was built by Adelaide, wife of 
the Elector Ferdinand Maria, in pursuance 
of a vow so to do should she he blessed 
with an heir to the throne, having been 
married eight years without that event 
having taken place. The altar-piece rep¬ 
resents Adelaide, her husband, and son of¬ 
fering up thanks to St. Cajetan. There b 
a Descent from the Cross, by Tintoretta, 
All the royal family, from Ferdinand Ma¬ 
ria to Maximilian Joseph, are interred be¬ 
neath the church. Notice particularly the 
tomb of the Princess Josephine Max Caro¬ 
line, who died at the age of 11 years: it b 
executed by Eberhard from designs by 
Klenze. 

The Basilica of St, Bonifaaus, situated 
on Carlsstrasse, was constructed at the ex¬ 
pense of King Ludwig, to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversaiy of hb marriage, 
or silver wedding. The first stone was laid 
October 12,1835, and it was consecrated in 
November, 1850. It is 262 feet long by 
125 wide and 80 high. The interior b di¬ 
vided into five naves by 66 marble col¬ 
umns, with richly-ornamented cajutals. 
The walls are most beautifully frescoed by 
Hess and hb scholars. The upper pic¬ 
tures in the middle nave, 36 in number, 
represent the spread of Christianity in Ger¬ 
many. The twelve large pictures repre¬ 
sent episodes in the life of St. Bonifocins, 
the most influential of all the Germu 
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saints. The ten smaller pictures represent 
the less important events of hb life. In 
the niche behind the high altar notice the 
magnificent fresco of the Savior surround¬ 
ed bj a glory of angels: beneath are the 
saints and martyrs. In the centre, St. Boni¬ 
face ; to hb right and left, those saints who 
have in particubr labored for the advance¬ 
ment of Christbnity in Bavaria. All of 
these frescoes are of a depth and freshness i 
of coloring which oil painting can never 
attain; and the whole interior is consider¬ 
ed one of the most beautiful creations of 
modem art. To the right, after you enter 
the church, notice a sarcophagus in mar¬ 
ble : it b destined to contain the body of 
Ludwig I. after hb death. His queen, 
Thdriise, who died in 1854, now lies here. 

Lujdidgtldrche^ or church of St Louis, in 
Lndwigstrasse, b 280 feet long, 160 broad, 
and has two towers which rise to the height 
of 220 feet The front is ornamented with 
statues of Christ and the four Evangelbb, 
by Schwanthaler, and colossal statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The frescoes of 
the interior are most exqubite: they were 
designed by Cornelius. The lion, howev¬ 
er, of the church is hb great fresco of the 
Last Judgment, which was designed by 
him in Rome in 1835, and painted by him¬ 
self in 1836,1837, and 1838. It is surpassed 
few pictures either in size or execution: 
it is 63 feet high and 39 wide. 

The other churcheaare the parish church 
of Maria on the other side of the riv¬ 
er, in the suburb of Au; the chapel of AU 
behind the palace; and the parish 
church of St. Ptitty which b the oldest in 
Munich. 

Vbit the Isar Thory one of the ancient 
entrances into the old city. It was re¬ 
stored by G&rtner in 1833, and decorated 
with a b^utiful fresco. 

One of the finest promenades and re¬ 
treats in warm weather b the EngUth Gar-> 
deny which adjoins the Hofgarten before 
des^bed; it b four miles long by half a 
mile wide. It was laid out by Karl Theo¬ 
dore, the elector, but owes its adornment 
principally to Maximilian Joseph I. Here 
we have beautiful meadows, magnificent 
groups of trees, bkes, fountains, running 
brooks, and shady walks. There are also 
bath-houses, temples, and pagodas. 

At the end of the Englbh Garden, on 
the right side of the Tsar River, b Dr. 


Steinbacher’s celebrated cure establbh- 
ment Brunnthal, where, during twenty 
years past, patients have been cured with 
good efiect by a new system—the Schroth- 
Priessnitz, in combination with Banting 
cure, electro-galvanbm, gymnastics, etc. 
A new and beautiful bathing saloon has 
all the hydraulic improvements which are 
now known. The establishment b also 
much frequented in winter time. 

The SirafarbeUskcuUy or Great Prison, 
as well as the Public Cemeteryy will well 
repay a vbit. The royal painting glass 
manufactory should abo be vbited; fee 
12 kr. Some most remarkable sights may 
be seen at the Anaiomical Museum; fee 24 
kr. The principal theatres of Munich are 
the Theatre National and Royal or Court 
Theatre, in Max-Joseph Platz; the Thea¬ 
tre Royal of the Residenz; and the VoOeSy 
or People’s Theatre, Gaert^r Pbtz. 

The principal excursions in the vicinity 
of Munich are, first, the royal palace of 
Nymphenburgy about three miles dbtant, 
connected with Munich 1^ a very beau¬ 
tiful avenue of linden-trees. It is built 
something in the style of Versailles. It 
was commenced by the Elector Ferdinand 
Maria for his queen, Adelaide, in the year 
1663. It b surrounded with the usual 
number of fountains, parks, gardens, etc. 
In one part of the side pavilions the royal 
porcelain factory b situated. 

The royal p^ce of Sekkusheimy about 
two hours’ walk from Munich,' will well 
repay a vbit. It formerly contained a 
splendid gallery of paintings, but the prin¬ 
cipal paintings were removed to the Pina- 
cothek some time since; there b still, how¬ 
ever, a fine collection here. 

From Munich to Augsburg, distance 38 
miles; time, 1 h. 35 m.; fore, 2 fl. 15 kr. 

Augdmrgis an important manufocturing 
town, situated on the River Lech, a branch 
of the Danube, in the western portion of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. It contains 43,000 
inhabitants. Hoteb are H. Drei Mohren 
and H. Golden Traube. The city was for¬ 
merly surrounded by walb; they are now, 
however, razed to the ground, and laid out 
in very agreeable promenades. Augsburg 
b celebrated for the making of clocks, and 
its goldsmith and jewelry works. 

The Bbhop’s Palace, or Schlossy b his¬ 
torically noted for containing the hall in 
which the Protestant Confession of Faith 
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was presented to the Emperor Charles Y., 
1530. Here also the interview between 
Martin Luther and the Cardinal of Gaeta 
took place in 1542. The Cathedral is an 
irregular building in the Byzantine s^le. 
The bas-reliefs on its bronze doors are very 
fine. 

In Maximilian Strasse, which is the 
principal street in Augsburg, are three 
bronze fountains; two of them, by Adrian 
de Vries, are very interesting specimens 
of art. 

The gallery of paintings situated in the 
old convent of St. Catharine contains very 
few works of art of any importance. It is 
open every day, in the morning. There 
are several pictures of Hans Holbein the 
elder, who was a native of Augsburg. 
The leading political paper in Germany, 
the AUgemeime Ztitung^ is published here 
by the bookseller Baron Cotta. 

Augsburg contains a historical souvenir 
in the house in which the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon III. resided with his mother between 
the years 1821 and 1824. The house at 
the present time belongs to Count Fugger- 
Klrchberg-Weissenhom. Prince Napoleon 
during that time attended the academy of 
St. Anne. 

In the centre of Place Louis, near the 
H6tel de Yille, stands the fountain of Au¬ 
gustus, with the statue of the Emperor 
Augustus, founder of the city, execute in 
bronze in 1599. The Fountains of Her¬ 
cules and Mercuiy are also both executed 
in bronze. 

To visit the Castle of Bohentchwangan^ 
and examine its superb f^scoes and glori¬ 
ous scenery, requires six hours’ time from 
Augsburg—two, by rail, to Kempton, and 
four, by coach, to Fussen. The castle is 
about four miles ftt>m Fussen, and is situ¬ 
ated on the top of a high rock. It was an 
old Roman castle, and was rebuilt and dec¬ 
orated by the present King of Bavaria 
when crown prince in 1832. The ftesooes 
are most magnificent. The first fioor is 
used by the queen, and consists of three 
saloons and three chambers. The second 
floor, occupied by his msjes^ the king, 
consists of six saloons. Tlie third floor is 
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reserved fbr the royal princes. The royal 
family usually reside here a few weeks 
every summer. 

There are two routes from Augsburg to 
Frankfort. We shall describe both, and 
the traveler can make his selection: the 
one by the fine old town of Nuremberg, 
Bamberg, and WOrtzburg, making an ex¬ 
cursion down the Danube to Ratisbon and 
the temple of Walhalla; the other, that 
laid down at the commencement of Route 
18, viz., by Stuttgart, Carlaruhe, and Ba¬ 
den-Baden. 

From Aagdntrg io Dcmaxworih, on the 
Danube, distance 26 mfles; time, 1 hr. 15 
m.; fare, 1 fl. 

Steamers leave Donauworth every day 
in summer on the arrival of the cars from 
Munich; time, 8 hrs.; fare, 5 fl. 42 kr. 
During some dry seasons these steamers 
can not run for want of water. 

After passing the towns of Neuboig and 
Ingolsta^, we arrive at the village of 
Heinheim, where the celebrated nmpaxt 
begins called the DeviTs Wall, a stone 
wi^ erected by the Emperor Probus. It 
stretches, or did stretch, across the coun¬ 
try from the Rhine to the Danube, with a 
winding course of 200 miles. The object 
was to protect the Roman empire from the 
savage incursions of the northern barba¬ 
rians. It was eventually overthrown by 
the Alemanni; and its scattered mins are 
looked upon with the greatest awe by the 
superstitions peasant, who attributes their 
erection to fhllen angels. 

At the town otKelkeim, on the left bank 
of the river, the famous Ludwig Canal com¬ 
mences, connecting the Black Sea with the 
German Ocean. 


Batiibon, the Castra Regina of the Ro¬ 
mans, contains 20,000 inhabitants. Prin¬ 
cipal hotels, Goldmet Krtm and Brti Heine. 
It is beautifully situated on the Danube, 
at the point where the Regen empties its 
waters into that stream. It was for many 
centuries one of the most important of tlm 
imperial free cities, and was for one hnn- 
dr^ and fifty years the seat of the Impenal 
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Diets. It is surrounded bj ramparts^ now 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition. The 
liver is crossed by a stone bridge 1500 feet 
long. The city still retains considerable of 
its ancient commerce; formerly a large por¬ 
tion of the traffic of Europe passed through 
ity when the Holy Crusaders employed its 
boatmen to convey them down the Danube 
on their way to the Holy Land. Ratisbon 
is said to have sustained no less than sev¬ 
enteen siegeSf several of them accompanied 
by bombardments, the last of which was 
when it surrendered to Napoleon in 1809, 
who was here wounded in ^e foot. 

On several of the antique houses of Rat¬ 
isbon one still can see the Eagle of the Em¬ 
pire, the Lion of St. Mark, and the different 
coats of arms of the principal nations of 
Europe, whose representatives formerly re¬ 
sided here in the Street of the Embassadors. 
Many of the ancient houses are defended 
with battlemented towers and loopholed 
walls: the highest are the Golden Tower, 
and the Tower of Goliath; on the last may 
be seen a large representation of the giant. 

The principal building U the or 

Cathedral of St. Peter, a chef-d’oeuvre of 
architecture and sculpture, commenced in 
1275, and finished in the early part of the 
17th century; it was restored in 1838. It is 
835 feet long, 160 wide, and 125 high. The 
towers are still unfinished. The stained 
glass windows are done in Munich’s mod¬ 
em style, and are very elegant. The church 
contains numerous monuments: notice es¬ 
pecially that of Bishop Dalberg, designed 
by Canova; and the statue of the Virgin, 
which stands in the north aisle; also the 
bronze monument of Marguerite Tucher, 
by Vicher, a work of the early part of the 
16th century. Make the ascent of the 
Asms’ Tower (so called from the asses em¬ 
ployed to carr}' the material up the inclined 
plane which was used for the construction 
of the building), from whence a magnificent 
view of the Alps, Danube, and the Temple 
of Walhalla may be obtained. 

The Ratkhaue^ or H6tel de Ville, in which 
the Germanic Diet held their sittings for 
150 years, is a sombre and irregular edifice, 
erected during the 14th century. In addi¬ 
tion to some other pictures, it contains nu¬ 
merous portraits of the principal men of 
the imperial city. In the more ancient 
portion of the building may be seen the 
Hall of the Diet, with its cin^irs, tables, and 


benches as in the days of the empire. Vis¬ 
it by all means the dungeons and Chamber 
of Torture, which still remain as in the 
days when the refinement of cruelty was 
in its highest state of perfection; fee 18 kr. 

The ruins of the church of 8t, Emmeran 
will well repay a visit. The abbey was 
changed in 1880 into a residence for the 
Prince of Thum and Taxis. Visit the 
Scotch Benedictine Church of SL Jamet, It 
was founded by a Benedictine monk named 
Marian, who was driven from Scotland dar¬ 
ing the usurpatiou of Macbeth in the 11th 
centuiy: it contains some pictures, and a 
very g<M>d library; ladies not admitted. 

To visit the Tem^ of Walhalla (the prin¬ 
cipal object in coming to Ratisbon) wiU oc¬ 
cupy the day; price per seat in the omni¬ 
bus, which leaves Ratbbon twice a day, to 
go and return, 24 kf.; time, 1^ hours. For 
horse and carriage, 3 fl.; two horses and 
carriage, 4 fl. WalhaUa, or Temple of Fame, 
lies six miles to the eastward of Ratisbon; 
it is situated on a hill over three hundred 
feet high, which rises above the north bank 
of the Danube, and is seen at a great dis¬ 
tance. It was erected by the late King of 
Bavaria, and designed to contain the stat¬ 
ues and busts of the most distinguished 
men of Bavaria. The corner-stone was laid 
in 1880, and it was finished in twelve years, 
at an expense of one million of dollars. It 
is very similar in size and style to the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens. The exterior is in the 
Doric, and interior in the Ionic style. It is 
constructed entirely of white marble, sur¬ 
rounded by 52 fluted Doric columns, the 
roof being of iron, covered with plates of 
copper. Its length is 218 feet, breadth 102, 
and height 60. The interior forms a saloon 
of 160 feet in length, 48 in breadth, and 52 
in height. The uniformity of the walls is 
interrupted on every side by the projection 
of two massive Ionic columns. The four 
walls are divided in their height into two 
stories by a comice, on which fourteen vir¬ 
gin warriors, in color and form of Caryati¬ 
des, executed by Schwanthaler, are carry¬ 
ing a superior entablature, richly orna¬ 
mented in blue and gold. At the northern 
end, opposite the principal entrance, is a 
recess destined to contain the statue of the 
royal founder. -Under the cornice runs a 
continuous frieze, by Wagner^ representing 
a history of the Germanic race down to 
the intr^uction of Christianity. The side 
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walls are divided into three compartments 
each; in the centre of each compartment 
is placed one of Rauch's six figures of Vic- 
torj'. Over the frieze are sixty-four tab¬ 
lets let into the wall, with inscriptions in 
gold ; beneath are the white marble brack¬ 
ets on which are placed the busts of the 
great and good in whom Bavaria deiights 
to honor. The pavement is formed of 
blocks of different colored marbles; the 
whole being lighted by large windows in 
the roof, filled with ground glass, and one 
window at the north end. 

Among the ninety-six busts may be seen 
those of “Dr.” Martin Luther, Mozart, 
Schiller, Gdethe, Albert DOrer, Wallen¬ 
stein. and Charlemagne. The impression 
created by a view of the magnificent tem¬ 
ple is most profound. 

At the village of Doiiastaufy through 
which we pass, notice the castle of the 
Prince of Thum and Taxis. There is a 
small hotel here, the WalhaUa, 

From Donauworth to Nuremberg^ dis¬ 
tance 85 miles; time, 7 h. 45 m.; fare 5 fl. 
33 kr. 

Nuremberg is beautifully situated on the 
River Pegnitz, and contains 77,895 inhab¬ 
itants, although during the Middle Ages, 
and in the height of its prosperity, it con¬ 
tained nearly 100,000. Hotels are BairU- 
cher Bo/ and WiUelabacher Hof. Nurem¬ 
berg was a free city of the empire till 1806, 
since which time it has belonged to Bava¬ 
ria, and is now the second city, in point of 
size and importance, in the kingdom. It 
was celebrated during the Middle Ages as 
one of the richest cities in Europe, and still 
retains considerable of its former prosper¬ 
ity. It is now principally noted for the 
manufacture of childrens’ toys, which are 
exported to all civilized countries; also for 
bronze, tin, and foil used by jewelers; lead- 
pencils are manufiictured here at an ex¬ 
tremely low price. The dty is surrounded 
by ancient walls and turrets. The walls 
are encircled by a dry ditch, 100 feet wide 
and 50 deep. It is divided into two parts 
by the River Pegnitz, which is crossed by 
eight bridges. The two parts of the town 
are named after the two principal churches: 
St. Sebald’s side, and St. Lawrence’s side. 
The churches, monuments, and public and 
private edifices of Nuremberg, in spite of 
all the changes of centuries, remain almost 
unaltered, having escaped unharmed the 
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sieges, fires, and storms of war, to which 
most other cities of Europe have been sub¬ 
jected. The principal bouses are mostly 
built of stone, in the most substantial man¬ 
ner, with singular gables, which front the 
street; the streets are narrow and tortu¬ 
ous. A few days may be spent here with 
interest. 

The churches and public buildings of 
Nuremberg owe much to eminent painters 
and sculptors which she raised, such as Al¬ 
bert Durer, his master Wohlgemuth, and 
pupils Kulmbach, Scbauffelen, and Alt¬ 
dorfer; the sculptors Adam Krafft and 
Stoss, all known to-day as leading masters 
in their respective branches. 

The fine Gothic church of St. Lawrence 
is the principal one in Nuremberg: it is 
dedicate to the gridiron saint of Spain. 
It was constructed between the years 1278 
and 1477, of a rich brown freestone. Be¬ 
tween the two towers is a magnificent pOTt- 
al, with numerous sculptures representing 
the Last Judgment, with scenes in the life 
and sufferings of the Savior. The bride’s 
door, on the northern side, is also very 
magnificent. The interior of the church 
contains some magnificent carvings, gor¬ 
geous painted glass windows, mostly gifts 
to the church ftom noble families, whose 
coats of arms they contain. The principal 
object of attraction in the church is the im¬ 
mense stone Sacrameniskdudfin, or Sanctu¬ 
ary, which contains the sacramental wa¬ 
fers : it is sixty-five feet high, and of very 
exquisite finbb, as is also the more modem 
stone pulpit. 

Notice the small statue of the Emperor 
Adolphus opposite the northern tower. 

The Theatre, Museum, and Post-office 
are all on the St. Lawrence side of the riv¬ 
er. After crossing the river we arrive at 
the Market-place, on the east side of which 
stands the Frauenkirche, or Notre Dume. 
It is open from 7 to 10 A.M.; was erected 
in the 14th century, and is adorned with 
numerous sculptures by Schonhover. The 
interior is highly ornamented with monu¬ 
ments, many of them having been removed 
from other churches of Nuremberg. No¬ 
tice especially the Pergensdorfer monu¬ 
ment, by Adam Krafft. Notice also the 
picture of the High Altar, which is one of 
the best in the dty, painted at so early a 
date as the 14th century. 

In fhmt of the Notre Dame stands the 
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8di&ne Brunnenj or Beautiful Fountain, the 
uuuterpiece of the brothers Schonhover. 
Behind Notre Dame stands another fount¬ 
ain, called the Gansematmchen^ or Goose 
Fountain, from the name of the market¬ 
place in which it stands. 

As we proceed along the Burgstrasse we 
arrive on our right at the Rathhaus^ or Ho¬ 
tel de Yille, constructed in 1619. In the 
grand saloon, which is in the ancient por¬ 
tion of the building, and dates back to the 
year 1340, may be seen a fine picture by 
Albert DOrer, representing the triumphal 
cortege of the Emperor Maximilian. There 
is but little to be seen in the building at 
present; but could its dungeons or its tor¬ 
ture-chambers, with their infernal instru¬ 
ments of torture, speak, they could describe 
frightful stories of civilization in the 16th 
century! 

St. Sebald’s Church (shown by the sacris¬ 
tan, fee 12 kr.) is the second finest church 
in Nuremberg, and is considered one of the 
finest in Germany. It was finished toward 
the close of the 14th century, all but the 
towers, which were not completed until the 
end of the 15th. Here again that celebra¬ 
ted sculptor in wood, Adam Kraflft, has im¬ 
mortalized himself in the exterior decora¬ 
tions. Notice especially his Last Judg¬ 
ment on the southern side. The interior 
contains numerous gems in carving, and 
sculpture. The principal object of attrac¬ 
tion is Peter Vischer’s Shrine of St. Sebald. 
It is said he and sons were employed on 
it for the space of thirteen years. Be¬ 
neath the canopy, the relics of the miracle- 
working saint repose in an oaken box, in¬ 
cased with silver. There are nearly one 
hundred figures in bronze of different sizes, 
Inclnding the twelve apostles, the fathers 
of the Church, and numerous mythological 
figures. Under the coffin are bas-relief 
representations of the saint^s various mira¬ 
cles, such as burning icicles, turning bread 
into stone, etc. 

Opposite St. Sebald, on the northern 
side, is the Picture-gallery of Nuremberg, 
formerly the ancient chapel of St. Maurice. 
It contains nearly two hundred pictures of 
the Flemish and German school. Open to 
the public on Sundays and Wedne^ays, 
and at other times for a fee of 24 kr. for a 
party. 

' In the Durerplatz is a fine bronze statue 
•f that celebrated painter, by Bauch, of 


Berlin: it was erected in 1840. The house 
where he was bom, No. 876 Albert Dhrer 
Street, still remains: it-is occupied by a 
society of artists. 

The Burg, or Castle, is built on a high 
rock, and occupies the most conspicuous 
position within the toum. It is supposed 
to have been erected by Conrad III. in 
1030, and was fhr a long time his favorite 
residence, as well as of many of his success¬ 
ors ; fee 24 kr. Notice in the chapel the 
fine bas-reliefs. A portion of the castle 
has been recently fitted up as a royal resi¬ 
dence. Among other paintings here there 
is a portrait of Albert DOrer: this is a copy; 
rile original was stolen by the painter en¬ 
gaged to copy it and sold to the Elector of 
Bavaria, and the copy put in its place. In 
another portion of the castle there b an 
exhibition of the works of native ardsts. 
Notice the lime-tree in the court-yard: it 
b said to be over seven hundred years old. 

Vbit next the Chapel of St. Giles to see 
Vandyke's great painting of the Dead 
Christ. It is the altar-piece. The Lon- 
dauer Kloster contains some 200 pictures; 
the principal b the Banquet given on the 
occasion of the Peace of Westphalia, by 
Sandrart. There are also several worlu 
by Vbcher and Albert DOrer in the col¬ 
lection. Open Sundays and Wednesdays, 
from 2 to 5 P.M. 

A visit to the Church-yard of St. John, 
outside the walls, should be made. The 
monuments and grave-stones are all num¬ 
bered, and many of them are very elegant. 
Among the number is that of the good and 
gentle Albert DOrer, who was brought to 
an untimely end by bb scolding wife. In 
the 15th century a citizen of Nuremberg, 
Martin Ketzel, visited Jerusalem for the 
purpose of getting the exact distances be¬ 
tween the various stages in going from 
Pilate's house to Calvary, that he might 
represent the various scenes in the Passion 
of the Savior between hb own house, 
which b opposite Albert Dfirer's, and the 
gate of the church-yard. After hb return 
he discovered he had lost the measure¬ 
ment, when he again returned to the Holy 
Land, in company with Duke Otho of Ba¬ 
varia, and brought back the proper dis¬ 
tances, and erected seven stone pillars, 
each one conUuning a bas-relief, by Adam 
Krafft, of the different scenes in the Pas- 
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Several most important inventions have 
been made in Nuremberg. Gun-locks are 
said to have been first invented here, and 
some authors say the first playing-cards 
were manufactured here. The first paper- 
mill is said to have been built in Nurem¬ 
berg; also the first watches made. 

Gustavus Adolphus, with an immense 
army, was besieged here by Wallenstein 
fior nearly three months, during which 
time thir^ thousand of the besieged per¬ 
ished with hunger. 

Nuremberg is the most animated of the 
ports of the Ludwig CanaL 

From Nuremberg to Bamberg^ distance 47 
miles; time, 1 hour 40 minutes; fare 2 fl. 

Bamberg is one of the most imposing 
cities in l^uthem Germany. It contains 
26,000 inhabitants. Principal hotels are 
Deutsches Haus and Bamberger Hof, The 
Dom^ or Cathedral, is the princip^ build¬ 
ing ; it was founded by the Emperor Hen¬ 
ry II. in the early portion of the 11th cen¬ 
tury. The principal monument is the 
tomb of the royal founder and his empress, 
Knnigunde, in the centre of the nave. 
Notice on the right of the altar the monu¬ 
ment to Bishop Ebnet, by Yischer of Nu- 
rembeig. It is of bronze, let into the 
wall. The Schloss and RaUihaus will re¬ 
pay a visit. 

A short distance from the town, on the 
summit of a high hill, may be seen the 
ruins of the of AUerburg^ the resi¬ 

dence of the famous robber knight Count 
Adelberg, who was betrayed by Bishop 
Hatto, of Mayence, into the hands the 
Emperor Lewis; and it was here that 
Otho of Wittelsbach murdered the Em¬ 
peror Philip II. In the dungeon where 
Berengarius died a prisoner you may now 
sit down and drink a glass of first-rate 
beer. The view from the donjon tower is 
very magnificent. There is a chapel fit¬ 
ted up in a portion of the castle. 

From Bamberg to Wibrtburg^ distance 63 
miles; time, 2 hours 20 minutes; fare 4 fi. 
(Where class is not mentioned it is under¬ 
stood to mean^s^ class; the second class 
is generally one third less.) 

Wurzburg is finely situated on the right 
bank of the Mayn. It contains 26,500 in¬ 
habitants. Principal hotels are the Adler 
and Kronprim. It is a strongly fortifi^ 
town, with considerable manufactures, and 
is the seat of a University. It was long 


the seat of a sovereign Inshopric, and 
abounds in ecclesiastical antiquities. The 
Dome-ldrehe^ or Cathedral, dates from the 
early part of the 10th century. It was 
built on the spot where the Irish St. Kilian 
suffered martyrdom. The interior walls 
are decorated with stucco, gilding, and 
marble effigies of the bishop princes of 
WOrzburg. North of the Dom stands the 
New MuMler^ although built in the Uth 
century. To the east is situated the Boyal 
Episcopal Palace, or Resideuce, built dur¬ 
ing an early period of the 18tb centiuy, 
after the style of Versailles. It was oc¬ 
cupied for nine years by King Loub, when 
hereditary prince. The gardens of the 
palace are much used as a promenade. 

The finest church in WOrzburg is the 
Mariem-capeUet or Church of Notre Dame, 
situated on the market-place, one of the 
gayest scenes of the city. It was finished 
in the early part of the 15th centniy^, and 
restored to its original splendor in iS44. 
A Jewish synagogue formerly stood here, 
which, with its congregation, was burnt by 
the citizens in the 14th century. 

The principal sight in Wurzburg is the 
citadel of Mwienberg, situated on a high 
hill on the left bank of the river. It com¬ 
pletely commands the town, and was built 
at the same time with the other fortifica¬ 
tions. The Leistenwein and Steinberg 
wines, the best of the Franconia, are pro* 
duced in this vicinity. 

An eUwagen leaves here daily for the 
mineral springs of Kissingen, Time, 8 
hours, although the nearest point is at Ge- 
mtmden station, 24 miles from Wfrrzbiirg 
on our way to Friinkfort. 

Kisstngen is situated in the Franconian 
Saale, at the bottom of a valley. Prin<^ 
pal hotels are H, de Rustitf H, SMatter^ 
and H, de Saxe, This was formerly a 
poor, miserable village, but since the dis¬ 
covery of its celebrated mineral waters it 
has rapidly increased in importance, and 
during the season its visitors often swell 
up to the number of 6000. One half mil¬ 
lion bottles of its waters are annually en.- 
ported. There are three different springs : 
the Rakoczy, which is the kind expmtedy 
uid b used for drinking; the Pimdur^ ftw 
bathing, excellent in cases of gout and 
chronic diseases; and the Maxbrusmem^ 
which is similar to Seltzer water, and ia 
usually prescribed for children. 
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Life here is rather monotonous when 
conopared with Baden-Baden and other 
Crerman watering-places, gambling being 
prohibited. A theatre, however, is open 
during the season. The mornings, from 
G to 8, are devoted to drinking the Ra- 
koczy, and promenading, while the band 
performs, up to 1 o’clock, at which time 
all Kissingen dines, the fashionable and 
invalid world retiring from sight. After 
dinner, coffee and more promenading, sup¬ 
per, and to bed. A large quantity of saJt 
is obtained from the salLie springs a short 
distance up the valley. The walks and 
drives in the vicinity are very delightful. 

From IVurxdury to Frankfort^ distance 
82 miles; time, 4 hours; fee 5 fl. 21 kr. 

We shall now continue our route from 
Munich to Frankfort, via Stuttgart, one of 
the most interesting capitals for its size in 
Europe. 

FromAtiffsburffioUlmf distance 58 miles; 
time, 1 hour 50 minutes; Care 8 fl. 27 kr. 

Ulm is the second town of importance in 
the kingdom of WOrtemberg, and one of the 
fortresses of the Germanic Confederation, 
jointly garrisoned by Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, and Austria. It is finely situated on 
the Danube, and in 1861 contained 25,000 
inhabitants. Hotels poor —Post and Kron- 
prim. It was formerly one of the free 
cities of the German empire, and is still a 
place of considerable trade. The manu¬ 
facture of linen is one of the most active 
branches of industry carried on here. There 
is nothing to detain the traveler unless he 
has plenty of time, the Minster^ or church, 
being the only object of interest in the town. 
That, certainly, is very fine, its carved work 
being equal to any thing of the kind in Ger¬ 
many. The military importance of Ulm 
has occasioned it to be the scene of fre¬ 
quent conquests during periods of war. 
The destruction of General Mack’s array 
by Napoleon, when, through the stupidity 
of the general, 30,000 Austrians surrender¬ 
ed their fortress without striking a blow, 
forms the chief event of the kind in its 
modem history. Large quantities of Rhine, 
Swiss, and other wines are shipped from 
here to Vienna. 

From Ulm to Stuttgart the distance is 
58 miles; time, 2 hours 80 minutes; fare, 
8 fl. 45 kr. 

Stuttgart^ the capital and chief city of the 


kingdom of Wurtemberg, is situated a short 
distance to the west of thoNeckar, and sur¬ 
rounded by bills covered to their summits 
with vineyards and orchards. It contains 
a population of 70,000, according to the 
Almanac de Gotha of 1861. The prin¬ 
cipal hotel, and one of the best in Ger¬ 
many, is HoUl Marquardt. It owes its 
importance to the residence of the court 
and foreign ministers, being deficient in 
elegant buildings and works of art. The 
surrounding country, however, is very 
lovely. Although a place of great antiq¬ 
uity, owing to an ancient castle which ex¬ 
isted here in the 11th century, a large part 
of the town is of recent origin, having ^n 
built since Napoleon raised WCirtemberg 
from a dukedom to a kingdom. The chief 
features of Stuttgart are cleanliness and 
good order. It consists of one principal 
street, a magnificent palace, and some 
very extensive public buildings. The Pal¬ 
ace is a very imposing edifice. It is said 
to contain as many rooms as there are 
days in the year. Immediately above the 
grand entrance, on the roof, is an enormous 
gilt crown, giving the building rather a 
singular appearance. The palace, with the 
exception of the private apartments, may 
be seen every day by ticket, which can be 
procured from the inspector. A fee of a 
fiorin is expected. There are some very 
fine pictures, and some statuary by Thor* 
waldsen. Tlie New Palace has one great 
advantage, being situated in both town and 
country; opening, on one side, into a fine 
park whicl) leads to the open country, and, 
on the other, into a spacious square in the 
very heart of the city. In the same square 
with the New Palace stands the Old Pal- 
accy which is now used by the ofilcers and 
court of the government. The theatre also 
stands in this square. It is a very indif¬ 
ferent building. Stuttgart has been dis¬ 
tinguished as the birthplace or residence 
of some of the most eminent German lit¬ 
erati and artists, such as Schiller, who 
wrote his Robbers here, Dannecker, Man- 
zel, and Baron Cotta, the famous publisher. 
Printing, bookbinding, weaving, cotton and 
woolen goods, and the manufacture of mu¬ 
sical, optical, and mathematical instru¬ 
ments, are the principal branches of man- 
ufactuting industry. 

The public library should be visited; it 
contains over 800,000 volumes, and has one 
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of the finest collections of Bibles in Ger- The Hotel Hermann is a very fine esUb. 
many» printed in sixty different languages, lishment. Endeavor to be in CannsUtt 
Connected with the library are extensive about the 28th of September, at which time 
cabinets of medals and antiquities. In the the Vo^fiwt takes place. This is tae day 
game street (the Neckarstrasse) there is a 
Museum of Natural History; open eveiy 
day—fee 24 kr.—and on Sundays, Wed¬ 
nesdays, and Fridays free. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has of late 
years rapidly increased in interest, and a 
day may now be well spent here. It con¬ 
tains casts of the most celebrated works takes place on the course adjoining the 
of ancient and modern sculpture, among fair ground. The performances are most 
which are casts of all the works of Thor- exciting and very amusing, 
waldsen, presentecf by himself in 1844. The baths of the River Neckar are veiy 
To be seen every day for a small fee good and cheap—only 9 kreutzers, aith 
(24 kr.), and on Sundays free. The pic- linen. Those of Strudel, adjoining the 
ture-gallery is open on Sundays, Wednes- theatre (15 kreutzers), are also very fine, 
days, and Fridays free. It contains some After the morning’s bath the bathers as- 
paintinga of Murillo, Rubens, Guido, Paul semble at the Cursaal, behind which are 
Veronese, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Titian, some very beautiful walks. Observe the 
Zurbaran, Tintoretto, and others equally painted notices stuck up requesting fnenda 
celebrated. or acquaintances not to take off their hats: 

The king’s stables should most certain- “ Man hUiet tick nicht durch Hut-Abnekmen 
ly be visited; his stud of Arabian horses za yruesenN The custom of continually 
is the finest in Germany. A fee of 24 kr. taking off your hat, not only to a friend or 
is expected. acquaintance, but, if walking with a friend, 

One of the most interesting visits the to doff it to his friend or acquaintance, al- 
traveler can make, and one he will never though you may never have seen him be- 
forget, is that to the king’s Grecian villa fore, is decidedly tiresome; consequently, 
of Rosenstdn. It is absolutely necessary for the convenience of promenaderi, who 
to procure a ticket to obtain admittance: are continually meeting one another dur* 
this may be done at the Hotel Marquardt. ing their walks, the notice informs them 
The villa is situated at the extremity of that they are expected to dispense with the 
the Police Gardens^ and is reached by a custom so universal in Germany. Asc^d 
beautiful avenue, shaded with trees, two the height of the Sulzeraut, near which 
miles in extent (notice the two marble three of the principal springs arise, and gel 
horses, by Hofer, on your way). The a glorious view of the surrounding country, 
view from this villa is one of the most The mineral springs in and around the 
lovely in Germany, and the different rooms town are very numerous, being over fwty 
are filled with paintings and sculpture of in number; they are nearly all cold—one 
the rarest excellence. The views of the alone is tepid. The rail way passes through 
principal places in Spain, Italy, and the it: only 8 minutes iiom Stuttgart. 

Holy Land are most correct, and are de- Excursions should also be made to the 
cidedly interesting to travelers who have Solitude (an abandoned castle, or hunfing- 
visited those countries. A fee pf 30 kr. is lodge, belonging to the king, built ab^ 
expected, or one fiorin for a party. A one hundred years ago), and to Hoha^em^ 
short distance from Rosenstein the king another chateau, built by the Duke Chark* 
has erected a lovely Moorish building, in 1768. Carriages may be procured 
called Wilhelma, which can be visited at the Hotel Marquardt to make these diff6^ 
the same time. The interior is perfectly ent excursions, 
gorgeous. 

Caimstattj situated about thred miles 
from Stuttgart, is a place of very popular 
resort, on account of the mineral baths, 
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sion he distributes prizes to the successful 
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ence of the different members of the royil 
family. All the surrounding country 
turns out to do honor to the day. After 
the prizes are distributed the horse-racing 
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From Stuttgart to BrucKsal Junction, dis¬ 
tance 49 m.; time, 2 h. Fare 8 fl. 6 . 

If yon wish to proceed direct to Paris, 
na Strasbnrg is the moet direct, passing 
near Baden-Baden; or, if 3 roa wish to go 
ma Cologne, direct, you can proceed either 

Heidelberg and Mannheim, or by Hei¬ 
delberg and Frankfort to Mayence. 

Route No. 18 takes ns now on the Stras- 
bnrg road back to the celebrated watering- 
place of Baden-Baden, a distance, on the 
main road, of 37 miles. Time, 2 h. Fare 
2 fl. 34 kr.; then a small branch rood from 
Oos Station, distance 8 miles. 

Half way between Bruchsal and Oos 
Station we pass CarUruhe, the capital of 
the grand-dochy of Baden. It is, although 
the smallest, one of the most attractive 
capitals of Germany in regard to the beau¬ 
ty of situation and external appearance. 
It contains 25,000 inhabitants. The plan 
of the ci^ is veiy' much like the capital 
of Washington. The Ducal Palace, a 
building of considerable extent, being in 
the position of the Capitol, the main streets 
radiating in all directions. The streets 
are wide and well paved, and many of the 
houses very handsome. There are sever¬ 
al fair hotels, ff. Erbprinz, H. d*AngUterre, 
nadCrome, The principal building is the 
Academy, which is handsomely frescoed, 
and contains some fair pictures. 

The grand-duchy of Baden is a narrow 
strip of territory about 200 miles long by 
20 wide, extending along the eastern bank 
of the Rhine. Its vineyards are of large 
extent, and the produce of its plum and 
cherry orchards, from which the delicious 
liqueur called Kirsch-wasser is made, is 
Tery abundant. It is particularly rich in 
mineral waters, there being no fewer than 
70 mineral springs within its limits. The 
variety of its sur&ce, its picturesque beauty 
and general productiveness, have entitled 
it to be called the Paradise of Germany. 

Baden-Baden .—^The most beautiful wa¬ 
tering-place in Germany. It is situated in 
a lovely valley, inclosed by the lower 
heights of the Black Forest. The resident 
population is about 6000; but as many as 
40,000 strangers have visited it in a sin¬ 
gle season. The principal hotels are Hotel 
de VEurope and Victoria, probably two of 
the very best in Europe; also the HM de 


Baden-Baden. 

Holland, all well managed—in fact, there 
are no better houses than these in Ger¬ 
many. There are several other hotels 
whose prices are a shade lower, but they 
are much inferior in all respects to the 
three we have preferred, in all of which 
the servants, speak English, and the at- 
I tendance is first-rate. The dinner at the 
I hotels (table d’hote) is 70 cents, 1 florin 48 
Ikreutzers; at the Conversationshaus, 80 
cents. 

Here the price of every thing is fixed 
by government, and travelers ore better 
protected from extortion than in almost 
any other part of Europe. It is hardly 
ever necessary to drive a bargain for any 
thing. 

Baden-Baden is the annual resort of 
idlers, pleasure-seekers, and invalids from 
all parts of the world. Its springs have 
been long and favorably known, even in 
the times of the Romans, and the new 
palace, now belonging to the G^nd-duke, 
occupies the site of a Roman villa and 
baths. The waters of the springs are warm, 
the principal one haying a temperature of 
153^ Fahrenheit; the taste is saltish, and, 
when drunk as it issues from the spring, 
much resembles weak broth; it is very 
clear, but has a peculiarly disagreeable 
smell. The quality is saline, with a mix¬ 
ture of muriatic and carbonic acid, and 
small portions of silex and oxyd of iron. 
The hot gpringe are 18 in number, and the 
portion of the town where they issue goes 
by the name of *‘Hell.’* A building is 
erected over the principal spring. 

The Trinkhalle is beautifully situated on 
the public walks, nearly opposite the Hotel 
de I’Europe. The water is conveyed hero 
from the spring in pipes, and visitors drink 
it between the hours of 6| and 7} A.M., 
promenading around; meanwhile a band 
discourses most elegant music. The front 
of the hall is ornamented with frescoes, 
representing legends of the Black Forest 

The great and universal rendezvous, 
however, is the ConvereationthauB, which is 
the most splendid establishment of this 
kind in the world, the small Chinese 
pagoda in front of which cost alone 70,000 
francs. It was erected in 1859, and in. 
tended as a stand for the band, which per¬ 
forms hero twice a day. The buildings 
which is a most elegant one, with a Co¬ 
rinthian portico—includes an immonse as- 
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sembly-room, containing a table on which 
the game of roulette is played. Adjoining 
this is a smaller room, where rouge-et-noir 
is played; then a splendid restaurant, where 
dinners may be bad k la carte. At the 
other end of the building is a theatre, and 
a most magnificently furnished suite of 
apartments for assembly and ball purposes. 
They are open once or twice a week. 
Should there be no public entertainment 
while you remain, obtain permission from 
the proprietor to Wsit this suite of rooms; 
they are well worth seeing. The season is 
at its height during July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. Many visitors arrive as early as 
the Ist of May, staying up to the let of 
October, and live months can be spent here 
as pleasantly as at any spot in Europe; 
balls, concerts, saloons, and the most do* 
lightM and secluded promenades, where 
in five minutes you may enjoy the solitude 
of the darkest woods and deepest glens. 

Directly above the town is the ncto 
SchloiSy or palace of the grand-duke, in 
which his ancestors have lived for the last 
400 years, a fact that would rather relieve 
.it from the title of new were it not that the 
aid Schlou is immediately above the new, 
where the ancient dukes resided previous 
to the 15th century. The building is re¬ 
markable for the curious vaults and mys¬ 
terious dungeons that are now exhibited 
to the curious by the castellan. 

The Parish Church contains several in¬ 
teresting monuments. It is the burial** 
place of the margraves and dukes of Ba¬ 
den, and contains the monuments of Leo¬ 
pold William, Louis William Frederick, 
bishop of Utrecht, Marie-Yictoire-Pauline, 
and the Margrave Philibert. 

To the southeast of the town we notice 
the new Protestant Church. It is finely 
situated on the right bank of the River 
Oos. It was consecrated in 1864. In the 
three windows of the choir are beautiful 
representations of the birth, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of the Savior. In the 
four rosettes are portraits of Luther, Cal¬ 
vin, Melancthon, and Zwingle. 

On the hill behind the Trinkhalle is the 
Greek Chapel, erected at the expense of 
the Russian Prince Stourdza. 

The Ancient Cemetery at the Gemsbach 
Gate will repay a visit. Two of the prin¬ 
cipal monuments are those of the French 
General GuiUenUnot and the German Gen- 
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eral Yon Sch&fferr Notice the Mount of 
Olives, with Christ praying and his disci¬ 
ples asleep. 

A visit should be made to the Urspnt^^ 
or source of the warm spring. It is lita^ 
ated near the Parish Church. 

The Theatre of Baden, although small, 
is one of the most beautiful little gems in 
Europe, and does honor to the munificence 
of M. Benezet. It was constructed by M. 
Couteau, and does the architect great credit 

The Vapor Baths arc situated behind the 
Catholic church. Beths may here be taken 
in all the various styles, including Russian 
baths. There are six apartments. There 
are some eight or ten other baths, each 
having from ten to forty aepar^ cham¬ 
bers. 

A new hospital, founded by the libenli* 
ty of M. Benezet, has recentiy been erect¬ 
ed in a beautiful position, where the best 
attention is bestovred upon the sick and 
infirm. M. Benezet has also contributed 
largely to the erection of the new English 
church now in progress. 

A short distance from Baden is mtnated 
the small village of Jffexkeim^ which has 
lately obtained an European celebrity hj 
its beautiful race-course, which ia proWdy 
the finest In Europe. Here, daring the 
early days of September, the finest howei 
and the dfite of Europe make their appear¬ 
ance. There are three beantifhl tribunes; 
one for the Grand-Duke, another for mem¬ 
bers of the jockey-dubs and representa¬ 
tives of the press, and another, the larg^ 
for the use of the general public. A fiw 
view of the entire course may be obtained 
from any of the stands. A magnificent 
picture of a race-day has lately been paint¬ 
ed by Heyrault, and engraved Yxy Hairis. 
Most of the numerous characters and pa¬ 
trons of the turf are taken from life. 

Among the numerous lovely excurriooi 
around &den are, first, the old Sckkstj the 
original residence of the reigning house d 
Baden, and one of the most interesting ra¬ 
ins in Germany. The view from the top, 
on which there is a very fine spy-glass for 
the benefit of visitors, is very grand-^ 
town of Baden at your feet, the luxuriant 
Black Forest on one side. On the otbcf 
side we see the Rhine winding through it* 
lovely plain, interspersed with dti^, towns, 
and villages, the whole bordered by the 
Yosgea Mountains of France. In a dew 
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day the cathedral spire of Strasburg—the drawn here on the best of terms. They 
highest in the world—is plainly vbible. haTe a nice reading-room, with American 

There is a restaurant in the castle, and and English papers. M. Gustave Wolff 
break&sts or dinners may be obtained, has been long known as one of the popular 
Residents at Baden frequently make ex- proprietors of the JIM de tEurope. 
cursions for the purpose of breakfasting From Baden-Baden (Oos Junction) to 
here. This year (1866) many improve- Heidelberg^ distance, 58 miles; time, 2 
ments have been made, such as rooms for hours 17 minutes. Fare, 4 florins, 
dancing, etc. 

About one mile northeast of the old cas¬ 
tle are the ruins of Ebertteinhvrg, which we 
psss in making the delightful excursion to 
The Favorite. This lovely summer retreat 
was built in 1725 by the Margrave Sibylle- 
Anguste of Baden, noted for her beauty 
and amours. The rooms are large and 

comfortable, but ornamented in the most Heidelberg^ one of the principal towns of 
singular manner. In one the walls are of Baden, in 1866 contained 17,500 inhabit- 
Venetian glass, in another porcelain, in ants. Principal hotels, Prince Charles^ 
another they are hung with tapestry work- close under the castle walls; splendid ta- 
ed by the margrave and her maids of hon- ble and low prices; one of the best houses 
or. One of the boudoirs contains 72 por- in Europe. Victoria, in a fine position 
traits of the margrave, all taken in differ- near the station—admirably conducted, 
ent oostumes. The china is very quaint and reasonable prices: it is situated on the 
and antique. The dishes for the table are Anlage, the fashionable promenade. The 
all in imitation of some meat, fruit, or veg- town is pleasantly situated on the right 
stable, such as ham, duck, woodcock, as- bank of the Neckar, and occupies one of 
paragns, cabbage, artichoke, or melon. the most beautiful localities in Germany. 

A short distance from the palace is the There is one principal street, which is 
Hermitage, or chapel, where the margrave nearly two miles long, into which all the 
lived during Lent in the strictest seclu- others run. The valley in which the town 
sion, seeing no one, and repenting of sins is situated is overlooked by well-wooded 
committed the rest of the year. In this hills at the back, while the rising ground 
chapel are shown the breastplate and belt, on the opposite side of the river is covered 
each armed with nails, which she wore as with rich vineyards os far as the eye can 
penance, besides several articles used for reach. Heidelberg owes its celebrity to its 
the same parp(»e, such as a cat-of-nine castle, the ancient residence of the Elect- 
tails, and iron plates armed with sharp ors Palatine, its University, which, next 
spikes, which she put into the heels of her to that of Prague, is the oldest in Germa- 
shoes. In the dining-room, seated at the ny, and to the many historical events 
table, are three waxen figures representing that have transpired there: pillaged three 
Miury, Joseph, and the child Jesus; they times, bombarded five times, and twice 
are clothed in garments made by the mar- laid in ashes. 

gravels own hands. With these figures The Caetle of Heidelberg was founded by 

she dined every day. Her bed-room con- the Elector Rodol[ih in the 14th century, 
tains simply a*8traw mat, upon which she and combined the double character of pal- 
slept. ace and fortress. Its styles partake of all 

Another excursion which should be the successive varieties of the 14th, 15tb, 
made b that to the Fade of AUerheHigen. and 16th centuries, and is highly interest- 

At Baden-Baden H. Ullrich, of Vienna, ing for its immensi^, its picturesque sit- 
haa a branch establishment for the sale of nation—standing at an immense height 
fine Bohemian glass. Prices same as in above the town—and its architectural mag- 
Bohemia. Agents in New York. The nificence. It is a solid square building, 
principal and most responsible banking with towers at each end, one low and 
house in Baden is that of Wolff Brothers, round, the other higher and of an octagon- 
23 Ucbtenthal Street. Money may be al shape. It was sacked and partly burned 
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by tbe French in 1698, and struck by light¬ 
ning in 1764, since which time it has been 
roofless. That portion called the English 
palace was built by the Elector Frederick 
V. as a residence for his bride, daughter 
of James I. of England. The cellars of 
the castle are very extensive; in one of 
them is the celebrated Heidelberg Tun, 
aaid to hold 283,200 bottles of wine when 
fnU, or 800 hogsheads. It has been filled 
but three times during the last hundred 
years. Notice in front of it a wooden stat¬ 
ue of the court fool Porkes, who never went 
to bed sober, and always to a short allow¬ 
ance of from 15 to 18 bottles daily. In an 
adjoining cellar remains a small cask 
which holds 60,000 gallons. The cellar 
was formerly filled with 13 casks of this 
size. From the terrace and gardens most 
magnificent views may be obtained. 

Near the Hotel Prince Charles we per¬ 
ceive a very curious spectacle, viz., tbe 
Church of the Holy Ghost^ which is divided 
by a partition running the whole length 
of the church directly through the middle, 
and the two seryices. Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant, are performed under the same roof. 
In 1719, the Elector Palatine wishing to 
deprive the Protestants of their half, the 
citizens raised such a storm about his ears 
that be was obliged to remove his court 
to Mannheim. The oldest church in the 
town is that of 8t. Peter; it was on the 
doors of this church that Jerome of Prague 
nailed his celebrated theses, challenging 
the world to dispute them. 

The University was founded in 1386, 
and has at the present moment about 700 
students, about one quarter of whom are 
“chore students,” or fighting students. 
There are some seven or eight different 
chores, between most of whom a great 
jealousy exists in regard to their fighting 
abilities, which are tested every Friday 
morning by duels fought with swords at 
the Hirechgassey a house on the opposite 
side of the Neckar. The swords ar^ very 
sharp, and double edged, and are used as 
sabres; consequently the cuts are numer¬ 
ous, but are scarcely ever mortal. When 
they fight only for the honor of the chore, 
they wear caps, and have their necks and 
right arms heavily bandaged. When the 
fight is to resent an offense or insult, the 
caps are removed, and six, seven, and 
eight cuts are often given aud received 
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daring a fight of fifteen minutes, the dura¬ 
tion of all combats; at the end of which 
time the party receiving the least number 
of cuts is declared the victor. Should a 
seriouB wound prevent either of the com¬ 
batants from proceeding with the fight, it 
is renewed at a future day. The chore 
surgeon is always in attendance, and he 
decides whether a duelist is able to pro¬ 
ceed, the flow of blood sometauies being bo 
great as to stop the fight while the wound 
is sewed up or stopped in some manner. 
It is rather difficult to obtain permission 
to visit the Hirschgasse during one of 
these combats. It can only be accom¬ 
plished through a presentation to some 
member of the chore. If you are stop¬ 
ping at the Prinz Carl, Mr. Sommer, the 
obliging landlord, may accomplish it for 
yon. Should you succeed in obtaining 
entrance to this scene of fearful interest, 
nothing less than a thaler should be given 
to th&fcU man tor pour boirt; it is he who 
waits on the duelists, and keeps fiieir 
swords ground sharp. The studmts are 
veiy* particular who is present, as tbe au¬ 
thorities are always on the alert to take 
them iq the act. They, however, do not 
seem to accomplish much, as the studenti 
have spies stationed along the bridge and 
shore to signalize tbe approach of an in¬ 
terfering party. During ui entire sum¬ 
mer the author spent in Heidelberg, visit¬ 
ing the Hirschga^ nearly every Friday, 
he never saw a government ofiBcer on tbe 
ground. 

The principal tailoring establishment in 
Heidelberg is that of M. Keppler. 

An excursion to the Konigththl b one 
of the things “ to do” at Heidelberg. Too 
here obtain a most extended view of the 
valley of the Neckar, the Rhine, Odro- 
wald, the Hartz Moantains, and the Bbck 
Forest. A donkey there and back costs 
2 fl. 30 kr. 

An excursion should also be made to tbe 
Wolfes Brurmen (only two miles), whew 
the Enchantress Jetta, who lived here, was 
tom in pieces by a wolf. The situation of 
the inn is veiy ronumtic; the trout, which 
are kept in ponds, are of immense sbe, 
and are very finely served up by tbe land¬ 
lord of the inn. 

Families visiting Germany for tbe pur 
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pose of education can ht)pe to find no bet¬ 
ter place than Heidelberg: every thing is 
good, and every thing is cheap. 

From Heidelberg to Manheim: time, 14 
minutes. 

Manheim contains 30,000 inhabitants. 
Principal hotel, Hotel de VEurope^ a well- 
managed house. The town is clean and 
well built The principal object of inter¬ 
est is the Grand-Duke's Palace, which con¬ 
tains a picture-gallery and cabinet of natu¬ 
ral history. Its gardens are beautiful, and 
the theatre first class. 

An excursion Should also be made to 
Sekwetzingen, to see its lovely gardens. 

From Heidelberg to Darmtadt: time, 
1 hour 80 minutes. 

Darmstadt^ the residence of the Grand- 
Duke of Hesse, contains 33,000 inhabitants. 
Principal hotel, Darmstadt Hof. The main 
object of attraction is the Ducal Palace, 
which contains the court library (over 
200,000 volumes), a collection of rare arms 
and costumes, cabinets of natural history 
and antiquities, and a fine gallery of paint¬ 
ings. The Catholic church. Opera-house, 
and Maison d’Exercise are also worthy of 
a visit. Notice at the end of the Rue de 
Rbin a fine statue of the Grand-Duke 
Louis, to whom Darmstadt owes its im¬ 
portance ; the model was furnished by 
Scwanthaler. 

Fram Darmstadt to Frankfort: time, half 
an hour. 

Frankfort was formerly a free city of 
Gennanj”, but, owing to the fortunes of 
war, was annexed to the kingdom of Prus¬ 
sia October 8th, 1866. It is situated on the 
right bank of the River Main. Population 
78,277. The principal hotels are Hotel 
Roman Emperor^ one of the best-managed 
houses in Germany—a most capital cook 
and good wines; Grand Hbtel du Nord^ 
clean, comfortable, and well conducted by 
its proprietor, Mr. Max Grosse. 

Frankfort is one of the most ancient cit¬ 
ies of Germany. Charlemagne had a pal¬ 
ace here, and held a council within its walls 
in 794, and a century later it became the 
commercial capital of Germany. In the 
year 1154 it became a free city, remaining 
such until 1866. It is noted for the wealth 
of its merchants, and for their commercial 
transactions, their banking operations, and 
their speculations in the funds. It is the 
native place of the Rothschild family, one 


of whom has a beautiful villa near the city. 
The house in which the great banker was 
bom is shown; it is situated in the Juden- 
gasse (Jews' Street). The city is connect¬ 
ed with the suburb of Saebsenhausen by 
an ancient stone bridge of fourteen arches, 
950 feet long and 11 broad. Its former for¬ 
tifications were demolished by the French, 
and are now used as gardens and prome¬ 
nades. The residences of the principal 
bankers and merchants are on the most 
magnificent scale, nearly all possessing a 
veiy good collection of pictures and statu- 
afy. The banks of the iJain are are lined 
I with spacious quays, and the streets in the 
I interior of the town have been widened 
I and much improved. It has two annual 
furs, which are much frequented for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

The Cathedral, or Dorn, is an ancient 
edifice of Gothic architecture; its tower, 
which is still unfinished, is 260 feet high; 
it is said to have been commenced in the 
13th century. One of the principal mon¬ 
uments it contains is that of the Emper¬ 
or Gunther, who was killed by his rival, 
Charles IV.; also that cf Rodolpb of Sach- 
senbausen. In the election chapel all the 
emperors of Germany, from Conrad I. 
to Francis II., after being elected, were 
crowned in front of the high altar. 

The Romer, or Town HaU, is noted only 
for being the scene of festivities subsequent 
to the election of the emperor. Here, in 
the banqucting-hall, he was entertained, 
and kings, and princes, and the greatest 
nobles of the land waited on him at table. 
Opposite the hall, in the market-place, an 
ox was roasted whole, from which the em¬ 
peror ate a slice, and a fountain ran with 
wine, from which the cup-bearer filled his 
glass. The banqneting-hall is decorated 
with portraits of all the emperors, forty- 
six in number. In the election chamber 
may be seen (by paging $1) the ** Golden 
Bull," by which the Emperor Charles IV. 
arranged the manner of conducting the 
elections of future emperors. 

The Stddel Museum and Academy of 
Painting (so named after its founder, a 
rich banker and citizen, who, in 1816, be¬ 
queathed $400,000, in addition to a large 
collection of pictures and engravings, for 
its foundation), is a handsome building, 
and is open daily from 10 to 1, Saturdays 
excepted; admiMion gratis, ^me of the 
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modern pictures are very fine, particalarly principal one l»erc w the Hotd de HoUaadt, 
those by Dutch and Flemish masters. one of the best on the Rhineu A bridge of 

The other sights of Frankfort are Dan- boats, upward of sixteen hundred foet wide, 
Decker’s statue of Ariadne seated on aTiger. connects the town with the suburbs of Css> 
It is in the villa of M. Bethman, and is con- tel on the opposite bank of the Rhine, 
sidered by most judges one of tlie most per- Mains is a city of great antiquity; under 
foct productions of modem art. Outside of Charlemagne and his successors it became 
the Friedberg gate is situated the colossal the first ecclesiastical city of the Roman 
mass of granite rocks grouped together in empire, and was long the seat of a sorer- 
memory of the Hessians who fell defending eign archbishopric. In modem times it bo* 
Frankfort, the whole surmounted by a m£ came celebrat^ for the memorable siege 
itary device cast from cannon taken frinn it endured, when it was successfullj do- 
the French. It was erected by the King of fended by the French troops who garri- 
Prassia. St. George’s Hospital, the Public soned it. • 

Library, and the Leukenb^g Museum of Among the principal edifices of May- 
Natural History are all well worth a visit, cnee, which are of great antiquity, U 
In front of the theatre (a very fair one) is Cathedral^ a vast pile of red sandstone 
a monumental statue erected to the poet buildings, begun in the 10th and finished 
Gdethe, who was bom in Frankfort. The i° the 11th century; it has suffered con- 
house is No. 74 in the Hirschgraben, and 
has his fkther’s coat of arms —three lyres — 
over the door. A magnificent bronze statue 
of Schiller was erected on Schiller Platz 
in 1864. It represents the poet, crowned 
with laurel, holding a book in bis hand. 

For Bohemian ^assware the house of 
Bing Jr. db Co. are the sole agents, also for 
the Ro3ral Manufactory, 81 Ziel. The house 
of C. F. Ihlfie is noted for its beautiful objects 
in art, bronzes, etc. You can here purchase 
copies of the famous Ariadne in bronze. 

A visit should be made to the noted es¬ 
tablishment of Fr. BOhler. It Is situated 
at 54 Ziel, close to the Post-office. Tliis 
house is noted for its stag-horn and ivory 
ornaments, having received two prize-med¬ 
als for this work. The traveler will here 
find a large assortment of all kinds of arti¬ 
cles in Russian leathers, carved wood¬ 
work, etc. 

The establishment of Hoff Brothers, No. 

1 Bleidenstrasse, is the principal one in 
Frankfort for kinds of elegant silk 
goods, shawls, and general dry - goods. 

This house has been forty-six years in ex¬ 
istence. The principal and most fashion¬ 
able tailor is Charles Volkert, 69 ZieL ' 

A short distance up the river is the city 
of 3/dwiz, the largest place in the grand- 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. It was an- lately been enlarged, and is now capable of 
nexed to Prussia in 1866. It contains a accommodating a great number of guests, 
population of 40,000, including the garri- The springs of Wiesbaden, which are alks- 
aoD, which consisted of 6000 soldiers pre- line, and of a high temperature, were known 
vious to its Prussian annexation. Its in the time of the Romans. The situation 
fortifications are of great strength. The of the town is most delightful, lying in the 
city contains a well-managed hotel—the midst of gardens and orchards. 
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siderable damage at different tiroes, hav¬ 
ing been burned by the Prussians in 1788, 
and used as a barrack by the French in 
1813. The interior is fill^ with the num- 
uments of the different Electors of Msy- 
ence, who always presided at the election 
of the emperor, and were the archbishops 
and first princes of the German enifure. 
The site formerly occupied by the dwell¬ 
ing-house of Guttenberg, the inventor of 
printing, who was a native of the town, 
will be seen with interest by the traveler. 
An excellent statue, modeled by Thor> 
waldsen and cast at Paris, was erected to 
his memory in an open area opposite the 
theatre a few years since. 

Nearly all travelers coming up the Rhine 
land at Biebricky take the cars to Frank¬ 
fort, thence to Baden-Baden; some con¬ 
tinue up the river to Mannheim. Biebrich 
is also the landing-place for passengers for 
Wiesbaden; distance, 10 minutes. 

WieAaden was the former capital of the 
duchy of Nassau, which was annexed to 
Prussia October 8th, 1866. The principal 
hotels are, De la Rosty near the Music-stand; 
the Victoriay which is admirably conducted 
by Messrs. Helbach and Holzapfel; and 
the Quatre Saisons —all first-class, well-con¬ 
ducted establishments. The Victoria has 
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The amuse-' 

mcnts snd mode of passing the time is 
much the same as described at Baden-Ba¬ 
den. The Kurioal here b the same, and 
devoted to the same purpose, as the Con- 
yersationshaus of Baden, viz., restaurant, 
assemblj-rooms, reading-rooms, and gam¬ 
ing, rooms. In the rear of the building 
there is a beautiful little lake, surround¬ 
ed by lovely walks; on the margin of the 
lake are tables and chairs, where visitors 
retire* after dinner to sip their caf6 and 
smuke their pipes or cigars, listening to a 
bend of music seated in a gallery ala>ve. 
On these occasions every seat is occupied. 
The company that keeps the Kursaal pay 
the Grand-duke some $25,000 per annum 
for the privilege of monopolizing the gam¬ 
bling-tables. The same party lease the 
privilege at Baden-Baden and Ems, and 
the chances are *tis better so. In places 
where it is not legalized private tables 
Abound, the keepers of which are neither 
M honest or responsible; the playing in 
*11 cases being perfectly fair, with a per- 
^tsge in faivor of the tables, all of which 
is known to the player. 

From Wiesbaden to the watering-place I 
otSckwcdbach occupies two hours’ time by 
the high road leadhig to Ems and'Coblentz. 
Frincipal hotels : AlUe-Saal Duke of 
^^assau. The former contains a concert- 
toom and reading-room, and has a banking 
and exchange office connected with it. The 
AUce-Saal has also its own baths, warmed 
with steam by a most excellent system. 

proprietor gives amateurs opportuni¬ 
ties for shooting in a forest near at hand, 
and for angling trout in the Aar, flowing 
through the romantic valley which leads to 
the old and interesting ruin of Hnhenstein. 

The royal bath-house is very convenient¬ 
ly arranged in compartments for the waters 
of the different springs, and is warmed by 
ateam. Adjacent to the bath-house rise 
the Stahlbnmnen and WiuAnmnen^ or Aqua 
Yinaria of the Romans. Farther up the 
▼alley is the PauUnenbrunnenf in the vicin- 
^ of which the band plays morning and 
cwening, while visitors promenade and drink 
the waters. 

To elderly persons, whose nervous ener- 

£ B 


gy and digestive powers are impaired, the 
springs of Schwalbach and the bracing 
quality of the air wili prove the bej^t of re¬ 
storatives. They are also highly recom¬ 
mended in cases of nervousness in either 
sex, more especially to youn ' women, who 
have a tendency to spasmodic action. In 
debility of the stomach and boweb, in 
cases of obstinate constipation, and in gen¬ 
eral or local debility, they are efficacious. 

Two hours’ drive from W*iesbaden by 
the way of Biebrich and the Rheingau, 
through Neudorf, we arrive at SchUmgen- 
hadf a most desirable place for a summer 
residence. It is beautifuily situated in a 
sequestered valley, surrounded by lovely 
hiUs clothed in green to their summits, 
from whence delicious views of the sur¬ 
rounding country may be obtained. The 
principal hotels are the Nauau Hotel, be¬ 
longing to the Grand-Duke, the Englischer 
Hof Ruesischer Hof and Victoria. The 
terms are quite reasonable. In the new 
bath-house there b a reading-room and 
circubting library'. 

A short distance from Frankfort is the 
celebrated watering-place of Hombourg, 
which to-day has no rival in Germany. 
The best hotels are the Quatre Saieons, 
and the V'ictoria. The proprietor 

of the first-mentioned hotel has a capital 
stock of native and other wines on hand. 
Hombourg was annexed to the kingdom 
of Prussia in 1866. It was quite an in¬ 
significant place formerly; but since the 
establishment of the baths and Curhaua it 
has rapidly improved, and is now the an¬ 
nual resort of invalids and pleasure-seek- 
era from all parts of the world. 

Separated from the principal street by 
an open space which is planted by shrubs 
and bordered by orange-trees, stands the 
Cursaal, which is decidedly the handsomest 
in Germany. A beautiful portico fh>nts 
the street. A magnifleent vestibule con¬ 
ducts the visitor to the beautifully-decora¬ 
ted ballroom, which occupies the centre 
of the building. On the left are the prin¬ 
cipal saloons devoted to play, decorated 
and furnished in the most gorgeous man¬ 
ner. On the right there is a splc ndid sa¬ 
loon, beautifully frescoed and furnished, in 
which there is a table d’hote served daily 
at five o’clock, with other rooms for re¬ 
freshments. There are also reading-rooms, 
supplied with American, English, and Con* 
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tinental journals, open freely to the public, 
with private rooms for cards, chess, etc. In 
addition to the regular musical band which 
the liberality of the management provides, 
there are also ,^ratuitous balls given week¬ 
ly, and concerts three times a week. There 
is also a handsome theatre. Thousands 
come to Homburg because the player is al¬ 
lowed more chances than at any other wa¬ 
tering-place, and the management is con¬ 
sidered honorable men. The principal 
springs are the Elizabethbrunnen, the Kai- 
serbrunnen, the Ludwig’s, and the Stahl- 
brunn^n, all of which are surrounded by 
beautiful grounds, with splendid avenues 
leading to them. The waters are consid¬ 
ered very efficacious in scrofulous diseases, 
indigestion, and all diseases consequent on 
a too free use of wines and ardent spirits. 

The large wine-growing house of Hub 
Hurter & l^n, of Coblentz, have a branch 
establishment here. No. 87 l^uisenstrasse. 

If proceeding down the Rhine toCoblentz 
by steamer, instead of via Schwalbach, de- 
Ecril>ed in the preceding page, we return to 
Frankfort,and take the steamer at Uiebrich. 
We advise the purchase of a local guide to 
the Rhine, the limits of this work not per-! 
mitting us to enter into minute descrip-1 
rions of the many objects of interest which I 
present themselves in rapid succession. 
After asserting that it ranks ^rst among 
European rivers in regard to the variety 
and beauty of the scenery through which 
it flows, and also in respect to the histor¬ 
ical associations and traditionary' memories 
connected with its banks, and that it ex¬ 
ceeds in length any other European river 
that flows directly into the ocean—being lit¬ 
tle short of 800 miles, and draining an area 
of over 70,000 square miles—we will only 
mention the principal places as we descend 
the river to Cologne, travelers leaving it 
at that point, there being little to attract 
attention below. Between Cologne and 
Mannheim the banks are ornamented with 
flourishing towns and populous cities, cas¬ 
tles and ruins, with which a thousand le¬ 
gends are connected, and vineyards which 
produce the choicest wines. Steamers leave 
Cologne for Mainz, or Mannheim, three or 
four times a day, and vice versa. Passages 
are first, second, and third class, as on the 
cars. Meals are provided (see scide of 
prices hung up in the cabin). 

Whoever visits the noble Rhine must I 
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feel sensible of the beauty of its vineyard^ 
covering steep and shore, interlacing with 
the most romantic ruins. Nowhere is the 
fondness for v’ine cultivation more evident 
in every grade and class of fanner than in 
the Rhenish wine districts. The humblest 
peasant has his square yard of vineyard, 
and every accessible spot, it will be seen, 
is decorated with the favorite plant. From 
Mayence to Coblentz, and from Rie latter 
city to Bonn, the country is covered with 
vineyards. 

The true Hockheimer wine, the best in 
Germany, and from which is derived and 
erroneously used the name “ which 

is applied to all German wines, is grown to 
the eastward of Mayence, at Hockheim, be¬ 
tween that place and Frankfort The 
town stands in the midst of vineyard*. 
The whole produce is only 12 large casks, 
which sell on the spot for $800 per cask. 
It W'as formerly owned by General Keller- 
mann, but is now the property of Prince 
Metternich. The whole eastern bank(tho 
ri;'ht bank as we descend) of the Rhine to 
the Rheinffau, throughout its entire extent, 
has been remarkable for its wines during 
many centuries. In fact, the whole dis¬ 
trict is a delicious wine garden. 

In about one hour from Biebrich we 
pass on our right the celebrated castle and 
town of Johoftrdsberfftr^ celebrated because 
the Johannisberger once took the lead in 
the wines X)f the Rhine; but the sequestra¬ 
tion of the castle from Prince Metternich 
for the payment of many years’ arrears of 
taxes due to the State of Nassau, and 
which the prince repudiates, has in some 
degree prejudiced the vineji'ard; and the 
great care and energy displayed in the 
management of the vineyard of Steinberg, 
owned by the Duke of Nassau, has can^ 
that wine to bring a much higher price 
lately than the Johannisberger. Some of 
the genuine is in the hands of Mr. Wm. E. 
Booraem, wine - merchant of New York. 
Drink it, oh ye epicures! The extent of Uw 
Johannisberger wine-yard is 70 acres. This 
flavored spot was once the propert}* of the 
Church, and also of the Prince of Orange. 
Napoleon presented it to General Kell^* 
mann. After the dowmfall of Napoleon it 
wras presented to Prince Metternich by the 
Emperor of Austria. The highest price 
ever paid was $5 50 per bottle on the spot, 

! but two monarchs were the purchaieR. 
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In good years the wine is placed in the cel¬ 
lars, which are very large, in casks, but 
told in bottles with the prince's signature. 
In bad years it is sold on the spot for what 
it will bring. 

Rhdesheim, a short distance below, on 
the same side, produces wines of the first 
growths. The highest quality is called 
Budesheimerberg. It is said that Charle¬ 
magne first introduced grapes here, bring¬ 
ing them from Burgundy and Orleans. 
Close to the river stands the Brdmserburg 
Castle, and, at the upper end of the town, 
a round tower. 

A short distance farther down we see 
the town of Bingen^ which does an exten¬ 
sive business in wine. It contains 7500 
inhabitants, and is beautifully situated at 
the mouth of the River Nahe. This river 
divides Prussia from the duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Near the mouth of the river, 
and opposite the Castle of Ehrenfels, is a 
small square tower, immortalized by South¬ 
ey in the following tradition: 

“bishop hatto. 

*^The summer and antumn hath been so wet. 
That in winter the com was growing yet; 
’Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

“ Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto*s door, 

For he had a plentiful last year's store; 

And all the neighborhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish'd well. 

“At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay : 

He bade them to his great bam repair, 

And they should have food for the winter 
there. 

“Rejoiced at such tidings, good to hear, 

The poor f<dk flock'd from far and near; 

The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 
“Then, when he saw It could hold no more. 
Bishop Hatto he made fast tlie door; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call. 

He set fire to the bam and burnt them alL 
faith, *tis an excellent bonfire!* quoth he, 

^ And.the country is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it, in these times forlorn. 

Of rats that only consume the com.* 

“ So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to his supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent man; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

“ In the morning, as he enter'd the hall. 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all o'er him came. 

For the rats had eaten it out of the firame. 

“ As he look'd there came a man from his farm; 
He had a etmntenaoDe white with alarm. 


* My lord, I open'd your granaries this mom, 
And the rats had eaten ali your com.* 
“Another came running presently. 

And he was as pale as pale could be: 

‘Fly! my lord bishop, fly,' quoth he; 

‘ Ten thousand rats are coming this way; 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday!' 

“ I'll go to my tower on the Rhine,' replied lie; 
‘ Tla the safest place in Germany; 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep!' 
“ Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten'd away. 

And he cross'd the Rhine without delay, 

And reach'd his tower, and hair'd with care 
All the windows, doors, and loop-holes there. 
“He laid him down, and closed his eyes; 

But soon a scream made him arise; 

He started, and snw two eyes of flame 
On his pillow, from whence the screaming 
came. 

“He listen'd and look'd: it waf only the cat, 
But the bishop he grew more fearfql for that; 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear, 

At the army of rats that were drawing near. 

“ For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climb'd the shores so steep, 
And now, by thousands, up they crawl 
To the holes and windows in the walL 
“ Down on his knees the bishop fell. 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder, drawing near. 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear. 

“ And in at the windows, and in at the door. 
And through the walls by thousands they 
pour. 

And down through the ceiling, and up tUrougli 
the floor. 

From the right and the left, from behind and 
before, 

From within and without, from above and be¬ 
low— 

And all at once to the bishop they go, 

“They have whetted their teeth against th? 
stones, 

And now they pick the bishop’s bones; 

They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him.” 

We now arrive at Lahnsiein^ where we 
disembark and take the cars to Ems: time, 
20 minutes; fare 48 kr. Opposite Labn- 
stein is situated the beautiful and pictur¬ 
esque castle of Stotzenfels. It was built 
by one of the archbishops of Trbves, both 
as a residence and fortress, and is one of 
the most imposing castles on the Rhine. 
It was presented to the King of Prussia by 
the city of Coblentz, by whom it was re¬ 
paired. Blany of the rooms are beautifully 
frescoed. The armor}' contains numerous 
relics, among which are the swords of 
Murat, Napoleon, and Blucher. Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort were en¬ 
tertained here by the King of Prussia in 
1845. 
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Em$ IB beaotifullj sitiuted on the right 
bank of the River Lahn. The principal 
hotels are H. d'AngUUrre and H. Four 
Towen, These two houses are kept by the 
same proprietor. Although Ems can not 
compete with Baden-Baden or Wiesbaden 
in the magnificence of its Kursaal, the com¬ 
pany is considered much more select than 
at either of the other watering-places. I 
The season commences in Blay and ends in I 
August. The excursions are numerous, I 
and the daily routine about the same as at 
Wiesbaden. Public baths are numerous, 
and the water is considered very efficacious 
in all diseases appertaining to females. 

From Ems to Coblentz b a lovely ride: 
you may either take your baggage with 
you and take the steamer the^ or make 
an excursion to Coblentz, or stop at Cob¬ 
lentz going down and make an excursion 
to Ems. 

Immedbtely opposite Coblentz, which 
b on the left descending the river, b 
renbrekstein, ** the Gibraltar of the j^ine,** 
bidding defiance to almost any assault. It 
is capable of accommodating 100,000 men, 
but 5000 are sufficient to man it properly. 
It stands nearly 400 feet above the level 
of the river, b defended by 400 cannon, 
and cost the PrussUn government over 
$5,000,000. It b said that provbions for 
8000 men for ten years can be stored in its 
magazines. It may be vbited by procur¬ 
ing a ticket, for which a small fee b de¬ 
manded. 

Coblmtz .—The river is here crossed by 
a bridge of boats. The town is built upon 
a triangular piece of bnd between the 
rivers Moselle and Rhine, and is surround¬ 
ed by powerful fortifications. The streets 
are mostly regular, and many of the public 
buildings handsome. Principal hotel, and 
one of the best on the Rhine, b the Giant, 
directly opposite the 8team4>oat landing. 

Near the junctioa of the two rivers b 
situated the Church of St. Castor, founded 
in the ninth century, and is the church in 
which Charlemagne divided hb empire 
among hb grandchildren. In front of thb 
church is a fountain, erected as a monu¬ 
ment by Napoleon on hb march to invade 
Russb, with an inscription recording the 
event. A few months later, the Russians, 
in pursuit of the French army on their 
way to Paris, passed thAnonument, when 


COBLDTIX. 

the commander of the forces ordered the 
following sarcastic additbn to the inscrip* 
tion: Vu et approwi par non, anman- 
damt Russe de la VUlt de Coblmee, Jastner 
!•', 1814”—“ Seen and approved by ns, 
Russian commandant of the city of Cob¬ 
lentz, January 1, 1814.” The principal 
building in Coblentz b the pal^ boilt 
by the Bbhop of Trbves in 1778. It hu 
been fitted up for the King of Prossb u a 
summer residence. Coblentz b not a tosi- 
ness place of great repute; it b only veil 
known for the production of one article, 
viz., the sparkling Moselle and Hock vines. 
Messrs. H. Hfirter & Son, wholesale vbe 
merchants, purveyors to the King of Pm* 
sia, have the finest establbhment and lar¬ 
gest wine-cellars here, and well worth a 
vbit. They keep an immense stock of the 
choicest sparkling Moselle and Hock, far 
superior to Champagne. Besides tbtfe 
wines, you will find in their oeUars a cri- 
lection of all the choice wines of the coun¬ 
try, vb., the genuine Castle Johannhbeig, 
the Steinberg Cabinet, Hockheim, Maroo- 
bmnn, etc. The gentlemen of the firm are 
most Ibppy in showing vbitors the vbole 
process ofpreparing the wines. Thb house 
has also a branch establbhment at Ham¬ 
burg, near Frankfort, also one in London, 
11 Adam St. Seltzer-water and wine are the 
principal articles of commerce atCoblentx. 

On the left bank, below the junctioo of 
the Moselle, stands the monument erected 
to the youthful and heroic General Mar- 
ceau, who was killed at the battle of Al- 
tenkirchen in 1796. 

By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle grotmd. 
There b a sinaU and simple pyramid. 
Crowning the summit of a verdant moood: 
Beneath its base a hero's ashes bid— 

Out enemy’s; but let not that forbid 
Honor to Mai^a, o'er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, ^abed flrom the rough sol 
diers^^lld, 

Lamenting and yet envying nich a doom. 
Falling for Frmnoe, vhoae rights ha b^tUid k 
resume.** 

A short distance fruther down, on the 
same side (l®^)i "we come to W^ssmAum, 
or “ White Tower,” on the fVonticr of 
Trhves. It b nolod for being the pbes 
where the French crossed the Bbiue in 
1797, in spite of the Austrians, who fierce¬ 
ly contested their passage. A roonnmeot 
has been erected to the French general 
Hoche, who consummated that memersbk 
exploit by imitating Julius Caesar, who, 
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nearly 2000 years ago, crossed the river 
in the same manner when leading his army 
against the Sicambri. 

On the right we pass the town of Neu~ 
wed, in which is a palace belonging to the 
King of Prussia, which contains numerous 
relics dug up near the town, and supposed 
to belong to the inhabitants of the col> 
ony of Victoria, destroyed in the 4th cen¬ 
tury. 

On the left we pass the handsome vil¬ 
lage of A nderaocA, an ancient Roman town, 
finely fortified. There is a picturesque 
watch-tower close by the river. 

On the right we see the Castle of //am- 
meriUm, buUt in the 10th centuiy, and 
destroy^ by the Bishop of Cologne in 
the 17th. 

On the left we pass the village of Brohl: 
it is celebrated for its tufa-stone, of vol¬ 
canic origin, which, when ground up into 
powder, possesses the peculiar property of 
hardening under water, often being made 
into cement. The stone was used by the 
Romans for coffins, as it contained the prop¬ 
erty of absorbing the moisture of the body. 
This gave them the name of aareophagi, or 
** flesh-consumers,” applied now to stone 
coffins.' The cement is used largely in the 
construction of the dikes of Holland. 

On the same side we pass the Castle of 
Rheineck, to which is attached an elegant 
modem residence. 

On the right, near the water, is the town 
of Zina, strongly fortified. The archbish¬ 
ops of Cologne built the tower we still see 
there for the purpose of defending the town 
against the natives of Andemach, and to 
collect the toll from the navigators of the 
Rhine. A little below, on the same side, 
we pass the blackened walls of the castle 
of Ockenfds. 

As far as lovely scenery is concerned, 
this portion of the Rhine is considered the 
flnest. On a small island in the river is 
the building once used by the nuns of St. 
Ursula. When these estaditsiiments were 
broken up by the French, this one was pre¬ 
served through the intercession of Jose¬ 
phine. It is now used as a nunner}' for 
sisters of charity. The bride of Roland, 
nephew of Charlemagne, took the veil here 
on hearing a false report of her husband’s 
death, and on the left bank of the Rhine 
stands the castle of Rokmdseck, built, it is 
said, by Roland, that he might see the con¬ 


vent where his bride had hidden herself 
ftom the world. 

Nearly opposite Rolandseck are the cel¬ 
ebrated Seven Mountains,” grouped to¬ 
gether, all of which are over 1000 feet high. 
The chief of the group is the renowned 
DrachenfeU, so called from its cave, in 
which the dragon was killed by the homed 
Siegfried. Its summit is crowned by an 
old castle, once the fortress and watch-tow¬ 
er of the robbers of the Rhine. Here they 
could espy the vessels they intended to 
plunder, and defend themselves against one 
hundred times their number when attack¬ 
ed. On one of the other summits was an¬ 
other castle, belonging to the Archbishop 
of Cologne. Again we have recourse to 
Byron, who gives a glowing description of 
this, the most enchanting portion of the 
lovely Rhine: 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banka which bear the vine, 
And hiils all rich with blossom’d trees. 

And fields which promise com and wine. 
And scatter’d cities crowning these. 

Whose far white walls along them shine. 
Have strew'd a scene which I should see 
With double Joy wert thou with me. 

** And peasant-girls, with deep blue eyes. 

And hands which offer early flowers. 

Walk smiling o'er this paradise; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walla of gray. 
And many a rock which steeply lowers. 

And noble arch in proud decay. 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine— 
Thy gentle Imnd to clasp in mine. 

“ The river nobly foams and flows. 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round: 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot bo found 
To Nature and to me so dear, 

Ck)uld thy dear eyes, in following mine. 

Still sweeten more these banka of Rhine.** 

Bctm contains 20,000 inhabitants. Prin- 
ci|Md hotels are GoUai Star, one of the fin¬ 
est houses in Gemiany, and Grand Htld 
Royal, beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Rhine, with fine English garden. This 
town is noted for its splendid University, 
which occupies the immense palace for¬ 
merly owned by the Electors of Cologne, 
who resided here up to the middle of the 
thirteenth centur}'. The building is near- 
h’ a quarter of a mile long, and has a 
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spacious library of over 100,000 volumes. 
The University was established here by 
the King of Prussia in 1818, and owes its 
celebrity to the splendid discipline main¬ 
tained among the students. Prince Albert 
was formerly a student here. The Uni¬ 
versity contains a museum of Rhenish an¬ 
tiquities. The academical hall is orna¬ 
mented with singular fresco portraits, in 
which the four faculties of philosophy, ju¬ 
risprudence, medicine, and theology are 
portrayed in the faces of the most celebra¬ 
ted teachers of the respective sciences. 
The Jfms/er, said to have been founded 
by the Empress Helena, is surmounted by 
five towers. It contains a few monu¬ 
ments, and a bronze statue of the empress. 
The bMu^ of Bonn consists in its lovely 
environs and long avenues of shade-trees. 

One of the finest excursions in the neigh¬ 
borhood is to the church on the summit 
of Krtutsberg^ behind Popelsdorf. The 
church contains a copy of the Scala Santa, 
or Holy Stairs at Rome, which led to Pi¬ 
late’s judgment-seat, and bears the stains 
of the blood which fell from the Savior’s 
head when wounded by t’.ie crown of 
thorns. Pilgrims go up and down the 
stairs upon their bended knees. In the 
vault below are tho bodies of the monks 
who lived in the convent which formerly 
rtood on the site of the church. They lie 
in twenty-five coffins, in an undecaycd 
state, exposed to the gaze of the curious, 
llieir shriveled skin and horrid appear¬ 
ance, while it fills the superstitious with 
holy awe, turns the intelligent traveler 
away in disgust. 

Cologne is situated on the left side of the 
river, and contains, with its suburb Deutz, 
by which it is connected by a bridge of 
boats, 125,172 inhabitants. It is the capi¬ 
tal of the province, and is the third city of 
importance in the Prussian kingdom. It 
is built in the form of a crescent close by 
the water, and is strongly fortified, the 
walls forming a circuit of nearly seven 
miles. 

“Ye nymphs who reijm o’er sewers and sinks. 

The River Rhine, it la well known, 

Doth wash your city of (;ologne; 

But tell rae, nymplis, what power divine 

Shall hencefoith wasli the River Rhine T" 

Since Coleridge penned the above lines a 
great change has taken place, and it is 
daily improving. 
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Although the well-known liquid whidi 
bears the name of the city (eon de Cohgme) 
is an important production of the place, 
and is exported in very large quantitiea. 
John Maria Farina, opposite the Jolichs 
Place, manufactures the genuine CologiM, 
to which was awarded the prize-medals of 
the London exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
and which was honorably mentioned in 
Paris, 1855. This house was established 
in 1709. Travelers will obtain a worth¬ 
less article unless they buy direct from the 
above dealer. The principal hotels of Co¬ 
logne are Hotel Ditchj a first-class and ad¬ 
mirably managed house; Hotel du Ndrd, 
a large first-class house near the station, 
finely conducted; and the BeUente^ at 
Deutz, immediately opposite Col<^;ne, a 
finely-conducted house, and fine position. 

Cologne is a place of great antupiity, 
and was of considerable importance dur¬ 
ing the Roman period. A l^man colony 
was planted in it by Agrippina, daugfat^ 
of the Emperor Germanicus, who was bom 
here, and from its privileges as a Roman 
colony (Coloma Agrippina) the modem 
name of the city is derived. During the 
Middle Ages, and for a lengthened period 
of time, it was one of the most populona 
and important cities In Europe. It waa 
also one of the chief cities of the Hanseatsc 
league. 

The chief glory of Cologne is its mag¬ 
nificent Cathedral^ or Minster of St. Peter, 
which is one of the most magnificent spec¬ 
imens of Gothic architecture in the world. 
Although commenced in the year 1248, ft 
is still unfinished. Its length is about 500 
feet, which is to be the height of its two 
towers when finished; its length 230, and 
height of choir 161. The work is now pro¬ 
gressing rapidly; nearly $2,000,000 have 
been expended on it by ^e Kings of Pm»- 
sia during the last 40 years. There is also 
a society established, with branches all 
over Europe, for the purpose of soliciting 
subscriptions for its completion. It is es¬ 
timated that it will require about $5,000,000 
for that purpose. Behind the high altar is 
the chapel of the Magi, or the thra kings 
of Cologne. The custodian will tell you 
that the silver case contains the bon^ of 
the three wise men who came from the 
East to Bethlehem to present their prM«nts 
to the infant CVist, and that t^ case, 
which is ornamented with precious stones. 
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and the surrounding valuables in the chap¬ 
el, are worth $6,000,000. These remains 
were presented to the Archbishop of Co¬ 
logne by the Emperor Barbarossa when he 
captured the city of Milan, which at that 
time possessed these valuable relics. The 
skulls of the Magi, crowned with diamonds, 
with their names written in rubies, are 
shown to the curious on payment of $1 37 
for a party; on Sundays and festivals gra¬ 
tia. To see the choir you pay 15 s. g. = 
37^ cents, and to ascend into the galleries 
20 s. g. =50 cents. Among the numerous 
relics in the Sacristy is a bone of St. Mat¬ 
thew. In the chapel of St. Agnes there 
are some very hne paintings : among oth¬ 
ers, St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins. 

.The Church of St, Mary is remarkable 
for its antiquity: said to have been built 
by Plectrudis in the ^-ear 700. Plectrudis 
was the wife of Pepin, whom she abandon¬ 
ed on account of his attachment for Alpais, 
the mother of the famous Charles Martel. 
There is an effi.^y of her let in the wall 
outside of the choir. The church contains 
several fine pictures. 

The Church of St. Peter will be vbited 
with interest, as it contains not only the 
font in which Rubens was baptized—he 
was bom in Cologne—but also one of his 
masterideces, the Crucifixion, presented 
to the church in which he was l^ptized a 
short time before his death. It is used as 
an altar-piece. On the outside of the shut¬ 
ter is a copy; the original will be shown 
for a fee of 87J cents. 

The Church of St. Urmia is one of the 
roost remarkable sights in Cologne. The 
tradition of St. Ursula is this: She was the 
daughter of the King of Brittany, who 
sailed up tbe Rhine as far as Busle, and 
then, accompanied by 11,000 virgins, to 
make a pilgrimage to Rome; from Basle 
she traveled on foot, and was received at 
the Holy City by the Pope with great hon¬ 
ors. On her return the whole party was 
barbarously murdered by the Huns, be¬ 
cause they refused to break their vows of 
chastity. St. Ursula was accompanied by 
her lover Conan and an escort of knights. 
St. Ursula and Conan suffered death in the 
camp of the Emperor Maximin. Ursula 
was placed in the Calendar as the patron 
saint of Chastity; and the bones of all the 
attendant virgins were gathered together, 
and the present church erected to contain 


the sacred relics. On every side you tom, 
skulls, arm and leg bones meet your eye, 
piled on shelves built in the wall. In ev¬ 
ery direction these hideous relics stare yon 
in the face. Hood says it is the chastest 
kind of architecture. St. Ursula herself 
is exhibited in a coffin which is surrounded- 
I by the skulls of a few of her favorite at¬ 
tendants. The room in which she is laid 
contains numerous other relics; among 
I these arc the chains with which St. Peter 
was bound, aj;)d one of the clay vessels 
[ used by the Savior at the marriage in Cana, 
i There are several other churches well 
worth a visit should yon make any stay, 
viz., St. Pantaleoriy Gross St. Martin j *tho 
Apostles' Churchy St. Gereon's Kirche, etc. 

WallrafF*s Musewn contains some very 
good pictures and Roman antiquities: open 
to the public on Sundays and holidays; on 
other days a fee of 25 cents is demanded.. 

A visit should be made to No. 10 Ster- 
nengasse. It is not onl}* historically in¬ 
teresting as the house in which Rubens 
was bom 1577, but where Maria de’ Medici 
breathed her last in 1642; her head was 
buried in the Cathedral, and her body con¬ 
veyed to France. 

From Cologne to Paris fa described in 
Route No. 11. 

The traveler at Cologne may take his. 
choice which way he intends to proceed, 
although v<ro would adviso never leaving 
your route to accident or fancy; make up 
your mind when you start where you in¬ 
tend to go, and go there. By this method 
you will not only leave your mind at rest 
to obtain information on every subject on 
the route, but your friends at home will 
know to what point to direct your letters, 
and your time and expenses will be ar¬ 
ranged to suit your convenience. There 
are exceptions, however, to this mle: you 
may fall in with a very agreeable party, 
which you would like to join; or 5 'ou may 
be with a disagreeable part}', which you 
would like to leave. For Heaven's sake, 
avoid a continual fault-finder; he kills all 
the pleasures of travel, and detracts from 
as much as a humorsome, good-hearted 
person adds to your enjoyment. 
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Routes. 

There are several routes by which Rus¬ 
sia maybe visited; the traveler can choose 
in accordance with his time and tastes. Of I 
course, if it be visited during the winter I 
season, only the rail can be taken. The 
first and most direct route is from Paris 
eta Cologne, Berlin, Bromberg, Koni^ 
berg, and Wilna. Time, 68 hours; fare, 
first-class, f 65. The second route is by 
Berlin^ or Dresden^ Breslau^ Cracow^ War¬ 
saw^ and Wilna, Thirds by Hanover, Ham¬ 
burg, and Lubeck, or Kiel. Steamers leave 
those places twice a week for St. Peters¬ 
burg, touching at Copenhagen and Stock¬ 
holm, the capitals of Denmark and Sweden. 
The better plan, however, if going or re¬ 
turning by this route, is to go by the Gotha 
Canal from Gottenburg to Stockholm; time, 
three days. Through the lakes Wener and 
Wetter, and the prettiest parts of Sweden, 
time is allowed to see many interesting ob¬ 
jects on the route. The rail is far from 
being so interesting. [Should you wish 
to visit Christiania, steamers leave every 
other day; or if you wish to extend your 
tour to the North Cape, cross the country 
to Bergen and Dronthetm^ from which place 
steamers leave every tw’o weeks.] From 
Stockholm to St. Petersburg, stopping the 
first night at Abo, the second at Helsing¬ 
fors, and the third at Wyborg, arriving on 
the afternoon of the fourth day at St. Pe¬ 
tersburg. At Wyborg, take a drosky and 
drive to Mon Ripoi. At Helsingfors, visit 
the Church, Garden, and Park, and get re¬ 
freshments at the Society House, where 
there is a good billiard-room and restau¬ 
rant. At AI>o, visit the cathedral and the 
curious vaults under the same, where the 
half-opened coffins and embalmed bodies 
present a novel spectacle. There is but 
little difference in price between the dif¬ 
ferent routes. The second and third routes 
arc most preferable, going by one and re¬ 
turning by the other, depending on your 
position at the time of starting. 

If starting from Berlin or Dresden, a day 
should be devoted to Breslau, distance about 
eight hours from the latter city. It is a 
very handsome town, with pretty prome- 
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nades and buildings. Hotel de GaUe is the 
best. 

From Breslau to Cracow, through the 
prettiest part of Poland. The salt mines 
of Wiliosky will alone repay a visit. A 
railroad is built to them, but a pleasant 
drive in a carriage will take one hour. Get 
there by 11 A.M., so as to go down in the 
shaft by horse-power, instead of descending 
by some 500 or 600 steps. These mines 
have been worked 900 years, and abound 
in chapels, halls for music, dancing, and 
various entertainments, a lake, caverns, 
grottoes, bridges, all cut out of solid, gran- 
ite-like salt. There are now 1200 persons 
employed; 6 miles of horse-railroad, em¬ 
ploying 35 horses, hundreds of feet under 
the surface. The greatest depth is about 
450 feet. The mines are clean and well 
lighted. Take at least one dozen of Ben¬ 
gal lights, and three or four mines fur ex¬ 
ploding for effect of echoes; they are ob¬ 
tained at the office, together with over¬ 
dresses. Hotel Saxe not very good, but 
the best in Cracow. 

Warsaw, Hotel Europe best; landlord a 
patriotic Pole; is a pleasant man; speaks 
English. Lei himfwmisk you with a geik. 
At Warsaw, see the Palace of Vilkmof, an 
hour’s drive out of the cit}'. Stanislaos is 
buried here. The museums and paintings 
will repay a visit. The Palace and Gar¬ 
den of Laziensky in town will be among 
the pretty objects of interest in Warsaw. 

The 17th of March, 1861, wUl be a mem¬ 
orable day in the history of Russian civili¬ 
zation. Twenty millions of human beings 
who were slaves the day before then became 
freemen. The idea, which originated with 
Catharine II., was initiated by Alexander 
I., and would have been accomplished by 
Nicholas but for the ambitious projects 
which took sole possession of his mind to¬ 
ward the close of his reign, was achieved by 
the generous action of Alexander II. But 
while full fi^dom is granted to the seri^ 
the ow'ners’ rights and interests are prop¬ 
erly cared for. They cede to Hie peasants 
the houses and grounds which will be alkt- 
I ted to them by law, in consideiation of the 
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payment of dues, during ii?luch time the up to the present day, when she has cap- 
serfs will become tributary peasants. But ped the climax of progressiven^, Russia 
they are permitted to purchase their dwell- has advanced in power and civilization, 
ings and lands; then Uiey may become Sixteen miles west of St, Petersburg, and 
landed proprietors. In consideration of commanding its approach, is Crorutadt^ the 
abandoning the right to tiie involuntary la- chief naval station of the Russian em- 
bor of the serf, the owner receives an indem- pire. It is defended by formidable bat- 
nity, partly in money—for which the gov* teries hewn out of the solid granite rock, 
emment has contracted an immense loan and has extensive docks. 

—and partly in bonds, for the redemption In the spring of 1872 the railroad was 
of which the proceeds of the gradual sale opened from Brest to Moscow direct, which 
of the crown lands will be appropriated. obviates the necessity of passing over the 

The total population of Russia is about ground twice firom St. Petersburg to that 
80,000,000, and the extent of her territory, city. Moscow can now bo visited direct 
in round numbers, about 9,000,000 square from Warsaw, then to St. Petersburg, 
miles; regular army (in 1861), 677,859; The railroads are being so fwt pushed 
navy, 186 steamers, 41 sailing vessels. ahead in Russia that it will be impossible 

The modem Russians are descended flrom for one or two years to give positive in- 
the Sclavonians, who established them* structions in regard to excursions.^ Prob- 
selves on the River Don some four centu- ably in the edition of 1874 wo will have 
lies before the present era. In the fifth Russia perfect, 
century they overran a large portion of 
the present European Russia, founding the 
cities of Novgor^, Kief, and Ilmen. De¬ 
mocracy was at this time their form of 
government; but in the year 862 the in¬ 
habitants became divided into several po¬ 
litical factions, which so weakened their 
power, that after submitting a long time to 
the insults and incursions of the surround¬ 
ing states, they were induced by the chief 
magistrate of the republic to invite Rurik, 
a Yarago-Russian prince, to come to their 
aid. The monarchy was consequently 
founded by him, and Novgorod was made | 
the capital of hiS dominions; his dynasty j 
lasted seven hundred years. Vladimir in¬ 
troduced Christianity into the kingdom in 
980. Moscow became the capital of the 
empire in 1358. 

When Peter the Great ascended the 
throne, the destinies of Russia and the 
northern world were immediately changed. 

He became sole ruler in 1689, in the 17th 
year of his age. His ruling passion was 
the consolidation of his power and the ex¬ 
tension of his empire, in both of which he 
succeeded to a miracle. He gave victory 
to Uie arms of Russia in the north of Eu¬ 
rope ; he also gave her a fleet; conquered 
large provinces in the Baltic; laid the 
foundations of the noble city which bears 
his name; introduced into his empire sci¬ 
ence, literature, and the arts, and cultiva* 
ted ^e laws and institutions of the more 
civilized nations of Europe. Since his time 
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ST. PETERSBURG. 

8t. Petersburg^ the modem capital of 
Russia, contains 667,026 inhabitants. The 
principal hotels are Dt Franct^ with a fine 
restaurant, and J)e Rtutie, Prices high. 

It was founded by Peter the Great in 
the year 1702, amid the marshes through 
which the River Nova discharges its wa¬ 
ters into the sea. The city owes much of 
its beauty, regularity, and magnificence 
to the Empress Catharine II. The late 
and present emperors have also done much 
to improve and embellish it. In the num¬ 
ber and vast size of its public edifices, ^e 
Russian capital may, indeed, compare with 
any other city in Europe, and even sur¬ 
passes most of them. 
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Among the principal buildings which 
are situated upon the quays bordering the 
main channel of the Neva, and on the 
Nefskoi Perspective, the principal prome¬ 
nade during the hours of shopping,” is 
the Imperial Palace, or winter residence 
of the emperor. It is a vast and imposing 
pile of buildings. It was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1837, and was rebuilt, within the 
short space of two years, in a style of un¬ 
exampled magnificence. Suites of splendid 
halls filled with marbles, malachites, pre¬ 
cious stones, vases, and pictures, constitute 
the gorgeous display of the interior. Some 
idea may be formed of the immensity of 
this palace when it is known that during 
the winter it is occupied by over 6000 
persons belonging to the emperor’s house¬ 
hold. It is the largest and roost magnif¬ 
icent palace in the world. In addition to 
the numerous paintings by various mas¬ 
ters, there are several Murillos; also a full- 
len^h portrait of Potemkin, the favorite of 
Catharine 11. One of the finest apartments 
in the palace is the Audience Chamber, or 
Hall of St. George, where the emperor 
gives audience to foreign embassadors. 
The gem of the palace, however, is the 
Salle Blanche, where the court-fetes are 
held. It is decorated in pure white and 
gold. 

The room containing the crown-jewels 
of Russia will be visited with the greatest 
curiosity. 

Connected with the winter palace by 
several galleries is the Hermitage, built by 
Catharine II.; but the Hermitage is any 
thing but what its name indicates. The em¬ 
press built it for the purpose of retiring to 
from the palace, where she performed the 
business of state, and here surrounded her¬ 
self with every luxury calculated to grati¬ 
fy the senses. Here, every evening, milita¬ 
ry heroes, politicians, philosophers, artists, 
and men of science met on a perfect equal¬ 
ity, to add their quota to their mistress’s 
intelligence. To the palace is attached the 
Court Theatre, which is small; the court 
sit in the parquette, in chairs. 

The Picture-Gallery challenges competi¬ 
tion with any in the north of Europe, and, 
although not quite a century since the 
formation of the gallery commenced, it 
equals in extent the largest in Europe. 

Be particular that your valet de place— 
the possession of one for a week being 
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absolutely indispensable—procures you a 
ticket from the director to visit otf the 
rooms. Be particular in having United 
States under your name^t has consider¬ 
able effect. 

Among other galleries purchased by the 
sovereigns of Russia to adorn the H^tnit- 
age, we may mention the celebrated En¬ 
glish Houghton Gallery, the Malmaisou 
Gallery, the galleiy' of the Prince Giustin- 
iani, that of Hope of Amsterdam, Count 
Bruhl of Dresden, Crozat of Paris, Count 
Baudouin of Paris, and numerous other 
collections made by agents appointed by 
Catharine at Rome, Paris, Madrid, and 
other cities. The principal pictures are: 
In Room No. 2, the Martyrs, by Murillo; 
Europa, by Guido. In No. 3, the Death 
I of the First Inquisitor; by Murillo, and St. 

I Mark, by Domenichino, with numerous otb- 
' ers by Salvator Rosa and Caravaggio, 
j In R<wm 4, the Prodigal Son, by Salvator 
Rosa, is the gem of the apartment. Room 
5 contains a Holy Family by Guido, in 
addition to pieces by Guercino, Salvator 
Rosa, Andrea del Sarto, and Fra Bartolo¬ 
meo. No. 6 contains three v«y valuable 
pictures: a Savior, by Domenichino; a 
Sibyl, by Leonardo da Vinci; and a Holy 
Family, by Raphael. This last cost over 
$81,000. Room 12 is all filled with valu¬ 
able works by Rembrandt. The Prodigal 
Son is considered the finest in the room. 
Room 14 has also a valuable picture by 
Rembrandt—Abraham ofiering up his son 
Isaac. Na 21 is devoted to the great 
master of Bear-hunts, Snyders. It also 
contains also a landscape by Vandyke, and 
one by Wouvermans. No. 24, a Martyr¬ 
dom of St. Peter, by Caravaggio. No. 28 
contains some small figures carved by Pe¬ 
ter the Great, and 29 and 80, some fine 
specimens by Gerard Dow, and other mas¬ 
ters of the Flemish and Dutch schooL 
Nos. 85, 36, and 87 contain a few remark¬ 
able pictures by Rubens and Vand 3 'ke;. 
No. 40 contains the choice specimens of 
the Malmaison collection by such masters 
as Raphael, Paul Potter, Claude, and An¬ 
drea del Sarto. No. 41, specimens of Mu¬ 
rillo, Ribera, and Velasquez. 

In a cofridor devoted to portraits of tha 
imperial family there is a splendid por¬ 
trait of Catharine on horseback in n^e 
attire. There are a number of paintings 
which, from motives of delicacy, are not 
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publicly exposed. They may be seen on 
personal application to the director. In 
addition to the many pictures of great 
merit to which it is impossible for us to al¬ 
lude, this palace contains numerous apart¬ 
ments filleid with articles of every kind of 
vertu: cameos, jewels of every description, 
snuff-boxes of incalculable wealth, arms, 
ivorj' carvings of every ffishion, drawings, 
manuscripts, and choice libraries; and 
when we remember that every apartment 
is decorated with the most costly orna¬ 
ments in marble, in malachite, and jasper, 
we may, without seeing it, form a faint 
idea of the interior magniticence of this 
“retreat.” 

It will require four days to examine 
this palace properly. The guard who con¬ 
ducts your party through the various 
apartments will expect a fee of about one 
ruble =80 cents. For one person half a 
ruble will be sufficient. 

To the east of the Hermitage, on the 
other side of the theatre, stands the Mtsrble 
Palace erected by Catharine II. for Prince 
Gregory Orloff. Most of its walls are of 
massive granite, and is a dark and cheer¬ 
less-looking place of abode. 

The Afichailoff Palace is situated on the 
Fontanka Canal. It is built of granite, 
and has a gloomy appearance, looking 
more like a citadel than a palace. It was 
erected by the Emperor Paul, at a cost of 
eighteen millions of rubles, in an incredi¬ 
ble short space of time. The summer pal¬ 
ace that formerly stood here was pulled 
down to make room for the present edifice. 
The principal entrance is approached by a 
drawbridge, and in the court stands a mon¬ 
ament erected by the Emperor Paul to 
his grandfather Peter the Great. The 
decorations of the interior are very mag¬ 
nificent. The room in which the Emperor 
Paul died is walled up. The Russians 
never enter the apartment where their par¬ 
ents have died. On this account it is said 
that the burning of the winter palace in 
1837 was a very fortunate event, as all its 
best apartments were being rapidly closed 
to the light forever. Murray says, “The 
Russians generally do this with the room 
in which their parents die. They have 
e certain dread of it, and never enter it 
willingly. The Emperor Alexander nev¬ 
er entered one of them. The present em¬ 
peror” (the late emperor), “ who dreaded 


neither the cholera in Moscow, nor revolt 
in St. Petersburg, nor the dagger in War¬ 
saw, but shows a bold countenance every 
where, has viewed these rooms several 
times.” 

The Taurida Palace^ built by Catharine 
II., and presented to her favorite Potem¬ 
kin, who conquered the Crimea during 
her reign. During the zenith of this fa¬ 
vorite’s power, the entertainments given 
by him to his royal mistress exceeded in 
splendor any thing we read in the Arabian * 
Nights. The ballroom, which is of enor¬ 
mous proportions, was illuminated with 
20,000 lights; the musicians were suspend¬ 
ed in magnificent chandeliers; the air was 
made fragrant with orange-flowers and 
rose-buds; every thing that was bright, 
beautiful, and gay thronged the lovely 
rambles in this most beautiful of palaces; 
and all this in the depth of winter, with 
only walls between this paradise and the 
howling tempest without. 

The Anmtchkoff Palace^ which is one of 
the favorite residences of the emperor, is 
situated on the Great Prospect. It was 
founded by the Empress Catharine, and is 
handsomely built and magniflcently fur¬ 
nished. But the most elegant palace of 
St. Petersburg is that erected for the 
Grand-duke Michael in 1820, by the Ital¬ 
ian architect Rossi. It is surrounded on 
every side by spacious grounds, and all the 
buildings adjoining it belong to it; and 
the beautiful architectural proportions of 
the main building are carried out in its 
wings and numerous outbuildings. There 
is a beautiful riding-school connected with 
the palace, where riding-masters for the 
army are instructed. 

Among the other public buUdings are 
the Admiralfif, which occupies the left 
bank of the Russian quay. It is an im¬ 
mense brick building; contains store¬ 
houses, docks for the construction of men- 
of-war, and a veiy’ extensive collectioiPof 
objects connected with navigation and nat¬ 
ural history. Its gilt tower, which was 
erected by the Empress Anne in 1784, is 
one of the most striking objects we see in 
approaching St. Petersburg. 

At the western comer of the Admiralty 
Square stands the well-known statue of 
Peier the Great, The monarch is repre¬ 
sented in the attitude of mounting a preci¬ 
pice, the summit of which he has nearly 
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attained. It is said the artist, Falconet, 
who executed this admirable work of art, 
took bis design from a Russian officer—one 
of the finest riders of the age—who, mount¬ 
ed on u wild Arabian steed, rode to the top 
of an artificial precipice, there halting, and 
allowin^r the horse to paw the air with his 
fere feet. The bead of the statue is uncov¬ 
ered, jand crowned with laurel. The ri^ht 
hand is stretched out, as in the act of giv¬ 
ing benediction to his people, and the left 
• holds the reins. The design is masterlj, 
and the attitude bold-and spirited. The 
horse is springing upon his hind legs, and 
the tail, which is full and flowing, appears 
slightly to touch a serpent, artfhlly con¬ 
trived to assist in supporting the vast 
weight. The pedestal on which this no¬ 
ble statue is erected is a huge block of 
granite weighing 1600 tons: it was found 
at a distance of four miles from the city, 
and was conveyed here with great labor 
and expense. The block was unfortunate¬ 
ly broken in the dressing. 

Immediately behind the Hermitage, in 
the open space, stands one of the finest 
monuments in the world. It was erected 
in honor of the Emperor Alexander. It 
is a single shaft of red granite 84 feet in 
height and 14 in diameter, highly polish¬ 
ed. It stands on a pedestal of the same 
material about 25 feet high. The column 
is surmounted by a capital 16 feet high, 
and a small bronze dome, on which is 
placed the figure of an angel, emblemat¬ 
ical of Religion: this figpire is 14 feet in 
height; then a cross 7 feet high; in all, 
150 feet. The shaft is the largest mono¬ 
lith in the world, and was cut fh>m the 
quarries of Pyterlar, in Finland, several 
miles from St. Petersburg. On the ped¬ 
estal are the following words: “To Al¬ 
exander the First’*—“Grateful Russia.” 

On the Champ de Mars stands a bronze 
monument erected in honor of Marshal 
Suwaroff. He wields a sword in his right 
hand, and bears a shield with his left, and 
is represented as protecting the kingdoms 
of the Pope, Naples, and Sardinia. 

On the right of the Neva, below the 
Isak bridge, stands the Romanzows’ mon¬ 
ument of variegated marble, which is fast 
crumbling to pieces. Among the princi¬ 
pal churches may l)e specifi^ the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. Peterdmrff. dedicated to our 
Lady of Kazan. It is situated on the Nev- 
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skoi Prospekt, and is built on the model 
of St. Peter’s at Rome. In front of the 
cathedral are two exquisite statues of the 
Prince of Smolensko and Barclay de Tolly. 
The cathedral is named after the Madonna 
which hangs in the church covered with 
jewels. One of the diamonds in her crown 
is of fabulous value; it was brought from 
Kazan on the Volga to Moscow by Ivan 
Vassilievitcb, and from thence to St. Pe¬ 
tersburg by Peter the Great. As the 
Greek reli^on does not allow images in 
its places of worship, the votaries adorn 
their Madonnas and other holy pictures 
with every kind of jewelry and finery. 
This church more resembles an arsenal 
than a place of worship. On every side 
are hung military trophies taken from va¬ 
rious nations in Europe—^Turkish standards 
surrendered without a struggle, French 
colors in shreds and tatters. Marshal Da- 
voust’s baton of office, keys of surrender¬ 
ed cities, Dresden, Hamburg, Leipaic, etc. 
Along the sides of the church are statues 
of St. John, St. Andrew, Vladimir, and 
Alexander. 

Nearly opposite the Isak bridge, and be¬ 
hind the statue of Peter the Great, in the 
open space, stands the magnificent IscJc 
Church. It was built by Nicholas. Some 
idea may be formed of its proportions and 
cost when it is known that the foundation 
—sunken piles—on which it stands cost 
over one million dollart! Its form is that 
of a Greek cross, writh four chief entrances. 
Each entrance is ornamented with a porch 
supported by polished granite pillars sixty 
feet high by seven feet in diameter. Ev¬ 
ery thing about this elegant structure it 
of colossal proportions and costly materiaL 
Over the centre of the building rises an 
immense cupola, which is covered with 
copper overlaid with gold; over this is a 
smaller cupola surmounted by an immense 
cross. The large cupola is surrounded by 
four smaller ones in the same s^le. Some 
of the columns of the interior are of solid 
malachite. The small circular temple, or 
prestol, which forms the inmost ^rine, 
was presented to the emperor by Prince 
DemidofiT, owner of the malachite mines 
of Russia. The cost was one miliam 
doUart. The steps are porphj'ry, the flom 
variegated marbles; the dome is mala¬ 
chite, and the walls lapis lazuli, the whoU 
magnificently gilded. From the tap of 
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this church one of the most magnificent 
views of the city may be had. I 

Next in order is the Smolnoi Church, 
originally a convent, and founded by the 
Empress Maria. This immense pile of 
buildings is entirely different from the 
other churches of St. Petersburg. It is i 
built of white marble, surmounted by five 
blue domes ornamented with golden stars, i 
The principal ornaments are 24 colossal 
stoves for heating the building, which rep¬ 
resent small chapels. No trophies, arms, 
or flags are here to be seen. On either 
side of the church are apartments for the 
accommodation of hOO young ladies of no¬ 
ble birth, who are here educated, 800 at 
the expense of their families, and 200 at 
the expense of the government, very sim¬ 
ilar to the institution in Paris founded by 
Napoleon for the education of the daugh¬ 
ters, sisters, and nieces of members of the j 
Legion of Honor. 

The cathedral church of St, Peter and 
Pcad is conspicuous for its beautifol gild¬ 
ed spire, ^t was founded by Peter the 
Great in 171*2, and derives its importance, 
first, for being built in the citadel, and, 
next, from its contuning the tombs of all 
the emperors and empresses of Russia, from 
Peter the Great down to the late Emperor, 
with the exception of Peter II., who was 
buried in Moscow. This church, like the 
Cathedral of Kazan, is filled witji flags, 
standards, and other trophies of war. 
Among the numerous keys of captured 
places are those of the city of Pms. 

In a country where there is such a 
prodigal display of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones in the churches, you natu¬ 
rally look for the same in the last resting- 
place of the Russian princes; but it is quite 
the reverse; every thing is in the most 
simple style: a common plain stone sar¬ 
cophagus, with a red pall over it, covers 
the spot where, immediately below, the 
.simple coffin is set in a vault. This church 
also contains many specimens of the work 
of Peter the Great—his turnings in ivory; 
also the boat which he built. 

On the same island with the citadel Is 
the Mimi, and the cottage in which Peter 
the Great lived at the time of the building 
of St. Petersburg. It is divided into three 
rooms, receiving-room, bedroom, and chap- 
ol. They contain numerous relics of that 
remarkable man. 


One of the most interesting religious in¬ 
stitutions of St. Petersburg is the Monas¬ 
tery of St, Alexander Nexf^i, It is situated 
on the Nevskoi Prospekt, and was com¬ 
menced by Peter the Great and finished by 
the Empress Catharine. The bones of the 
Grand-duke Alexander, who was canon¬ 
ized by the Russians, were brought from 
the banks of the Volga by Peter the Great 
and interred on this spot, where he had 
formerly defeated the Sw^es in a great 
battle. The monks who had charge of 
the bones of the saint before his removal 
made some arrangement to g^t them back, 
and the saint left St. Petersburg one night. 
It was represented to Peter that Alexan¬ 
der had strong and decided objections to 
remaining in this city. The hero brought 
him back the second time, and gave the 
monks in charge to understand, if they al¬ 
lowed the saint to take any more evening 
rambles, they should be held accountable. 
The saint has ceased visiting! The prin¬ 
cipal object of attraction in the church is 
the tomb of Alexander. It stands in a 
side chapel, is of pyramidal form, sur¬ 
mounted by angels as large as life—if any 
body knows how large that is. . The whole 
is of solid silver, the raw material alone 
being worth fl00,000. The church con¬ 
tains a fow very fine paintings by Rapha¬ 
el, Guido, and Rubens. 

The old and new Areenah, erected by 
Count Orloff and the Emperor Alexander, 
are well worth a visit. In addition to the 
material of war piled up in front of the 
buildings, there is a <annon foundery at¬ 
tached. The interior is profusely decorated 
with every variety of arms and military 
trophies; guns of all descriptions, of wood, 
of leather, and of ropes; standards of all 
nations, and keys of captured fortresses; 
also fac-eimiles of the fortresses themselves. 

Since the time of Peter the Great an 
apartment has been appropriated to each 
deceased monarch, for the purpose of ex ¬ 
hibiting all the wardrobe, weapons, and 
articles used by him or her during their 
respective reigns; also the uniforms of 
distinguished generals or heroes, with the 
different trappings and orders they wore 
while alive, the exhibition of which is con¬ 
sidered a peculiar mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased; consequently 
a large number of rooms is devoted to this 
purpose. 
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The Museum^ or Academj of Sciences^ 
modeled by Peter the Great after the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, consists of a 
museum of natural history, a botanical 
collection, a collection of medals and coins, 
an Asiatic museum, an Egyptian museum, 
and a museum of costumes, and the museum 
of Peter the Great. In the museum of 
natural history may be seen the Mammoth^ 
or the skeleton of an animal whose race is 
now extinct This is the Russian iptme 
given to this species of elephant, which is 
nearly allied to the elephant of India. 
This specimen was thaw^ out of an ice- 
bank in Siberia, in an entire state, in 1799; 
he was covered with stiff black bristles a 
foot in length. Although incased for ages 
in the ice, his flesh was perfectly fresh 
when thawed out. 

In the Mukum of Peter the Great an 
hour or two can be very pleasantly spent 
in examining the handicndt of this most 
remarkable man. It would seem as if there 
was suflicient in this museum alone to have 
occupied a lifetime, all of which was the 
work of bis leisure hours. In one of the 
rooms there is a very correct wax figure 
of the emperor in the same dress he wore 
when crowning the Empress Catharine. 
In another room bis favorite horse and two 
dogs are staffed; in another bis entire 
wardrobe is displayed. 

One of the most extensive institutions 
of St. Petersburg is the FomndUng Hoepital^ 
founded by Catharine II. in 1770. It oc¬ 
cupies nearly 80 acres of ground in the 
best part of the city, and accommodates 
about 6000 persons; annual expenses about 
6,000,000 of dollars. Alexander gave it 
the monopoly of all playing-cards used in 
the empire, and also the revenues of the 
Lombard bank; but Murray’s Hand-book, 
which is generally veiy correct, throws all 
revenues in the shade by the assertion that 
**the annual revenues of the foundling 
hospital do not fall short of firom 600,000,000 
to 700,000,000 of rabies, or about twice the 
amount of the national revenue of Prussia! * ’ 
This amount would equal ttoelve times the 
whole revenue of Pru^ia, and double the 
entire revenue of the empire of Russia in 
1840. A ruble is equal to 83 c.; 700,000,000 
would equal $581,000,000, a g^ revenue! 
The author perhaps intended 6 or 7 instead 
of 600 or 700. From 20 to 25 children ar¬ 
rive here daily; all that come are received; 


this number is in addition to those sent 
from the lying-in hospital connected. with 
the establishment. On their arrival, the 
only question asked is, ** Has the child been 
baptized?” If so, his name and number 
is entered on a register, with the date when 
received, and he is handed to a wet-nurse, 
700 or 800 of whom are always in the hos¬ 
pital. After six weeks they are sent round 
the country among the peasantry to be 
nursed; at the age of six* years they are 
again returned (that is, the girls) to this 
establishment to be educated. The boys 
are sent to a similar institution at Gatshina. 

The Lying^n HotpUal has all the secrecy 
attending that of Vienna (no persons may 
know its occupants), with this advantage: 
females may enter the hospital one month 
before their confinement, and remain until 
they have entirely recovered, and there is 
no charge whatever, no matter in what 
circumstances the invalid may be. Many 
very respectable people take advantage of 
this hospital. Mothers often apply for the 
situation of nurse, that they may have the 
privilege of nursing their own child. If 
the applicants are clean and healthy, they 
are generally admitted. 

The Theatree of St. Petersburg are six or 
seven in number; they are admirably con¬ 
ducted, for the simple reason that the gov¬ 
ernment has the sole charge and manage¬ 
ment of them. A government censor ex¬ 
amines every piece before it is performed, 
that nothing ir^arioas to the morals of the 
citizens mpy be produced. Of course the 
best scenery and dresses are used, and the 
accommodations for the public are admi¬ 
rable. Russian and Geman plays and 
operas are performed at the Alexander and 
Bolskoi theatres, and French plays at the 
St. Michael theatre. The best seats are 
in the parquette ; price, one ruble on ordi¬ 
nary occasions; on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions it is five times that amount. 

The great summer resorts of the people 
of St. Petersburg are the Summer G^ens 
and the gardens of Catharimeechoff. The 
former afb kept in splendid order, and in 
it stands, shrinking from notice behind the 
trees, the famous palace of Peter the Great. 
It was a palace when all the surrounding 
houses were fishermen’s huts; now it is a 
very ordinary little house. The Catha- 
rinesohoff is filled with restaurants, caf5a, 
and bowling-grounds. On the first of Hay 
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the spring season is formally ushered in 
by a grand procession; the emperor, fol* 
lowed by his suite, does it in person. 

There are two residences of the imperial 
family which should be visited before the 
traveler leaves St. Petersburg: the one is 
beautifully situated on the island of £la- 
gbinskoi, in the Great Nevka, near the 
Gulf; and the other is the Tzarsko Selo: 
this last is forty minutes by railroad from 
St. Petersburg. Our limits will not per¬ 
mit our entering into a detailed* description 
of this splendid palace, rich in recollec¬ 
tions of the noble Alexander and peer¬ 
less Catharine. The decorations and ma¬ 
terial of some of the rooms are of fabulous 
price. The grounds are eighteen mUes in 
circumference, kept in order by six hund¬ 
red veteran soldiers, and in such order you 
are obliged to walk to the limit of the 
ground to throw away the stump of a cU 
gar, else it will mar the beauty of the 
scene. You may look round for an hour 
without finding a place to hide it. Eveiy” 
leaf that falls is picked up by an old sol¬ 
dier (not the stump), and hid away in 
some spot known only to the natives. 

Carte de S^our. —Immediately after or- 
rivin 4 in St. Petersburg and procuring an 
intelligent valet de place, you most pro¬ 
ceed to obtain a carte de sejour, or ticket 
of permission to remain a certain length 
of time in the city, as every day you post¬ 
pone the matter subjects you to a fine of 
two rubles. A separate ticket must be ob¬ 
tained for every person in the party. The 
whole, in addition to the numerous o^ices 
you visit, will cost you nearly ten dollars! 
Yonr passports will be retained at the alien 
ofEke in the mean time. When you wish 
to leave for the interior a new passport 
will be given, to obtain which wUl cost 
considenible both in time and money. 
Your valet de place, however, may obtain 
it at a cost of four or five rubles. The au¬ 
thor was once obliged, in obtaining a pass¬ 
port from Odessa to Sevastopol, to procure 
thirteen difierent signatures firom different 
parties, to spend two whole days and some 
nine dollars in fees, and, after all, the pass¬ 
port was never once looked at or demand¬ 
ed from the time he left until his return 
(two weeks). Prepare yourself to be a 
little annoyed, and it will not appear so 
bad. Americans are generally courteous¬ 
ly treated by Russian officials. 


From SL Peterehurg to Moscow^ distance 
400 miles. Fare 19 rubles=$13.30; time, 
20 hours. 

This road, which was constructed by 
American enterprise (Messrs. Winans, of 
Baltimore, and Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
being the contractors), is one of the prin¬ 
cipal in the empire. 

The first view as you approach the cap¬ 
ital of the Sclavonians, rising brightly in 
the cold solitudes of the Christian east, 
produces an impression never to be forgot¬ 
ten. The thousand-pointed steeples, star- 
spangled belfries, airy turrets, strangely- 
shaped towers, palaces, and old convents, 
the bodies of ^Uch all remain concealed. 


MOSCOW. 

Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the 
Russian empire, contains a population of 
368,125 inhabitants. The principal hotels 
are Hotel Hamburg and Desaux, 

The city is situated on the banks of the 
Moskva River, which contributes its wa¬ 
ters, by the channel of the Oka, to the 
great stream of the Volga. It was found¬ 
ed in 1147, and is one of the most irregular 
cities in the world. It is of a circular form, 
and covers a large extent of ground. It is 
very irregular in design, but not so much as 
formerly, prior to the conflagration of 1812, 
when its flames exerted so fatal an influ¬ 
ence over the destinies of the first Napoleon. 
At that time it presented the most extraor¬ 
dinary contrasts, palaces alternating with 
huts. Moscow is now more splendid than 
before, magnihcent but still grotesque, half 
Asiatic and half European. With the ex¬ 
ception of the Kremlin and its immediate 
surroundings, the whole of the city was en¬ 
tirely destroyed. The Kremlin, although 
it escaped the conflagration, suffered se¬ 
verely from the mines sprung under its 
walls by order of Napoleon on its evacua¬ 
tion by the French. But, like a phcsnix, 
Moscow has risen from her ashes, larger 
and more beautiful than before. The 
streets are In general exceedingly long 
and broad; some are paved; others, par- 
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ticularly those in the suburbs, are form¬ 
ed with trunks of trees, or boarded with 
planks. 

In the heart of the city stands the cele¬ 
brated Kremlin, or citadel, which is Itself 
two miles in circuit. It has been com¬ 
pletely repaired since it received its inju¬ 
ries in 1812, and is crowded with palaces, 
churches, monasteries, arsenals, museums, 
and buildings of almost every imaginable 
kind, but in which the Tartar style of 
architecture, with gilded domes and cupo¬ 
las, forms the prominent feature; towers 
of every form, round, square, and with 
pointed roofs; belfries, donjons, turrets, 
spires, sentry-boxes fixed upon minarets, 
domes, watch-towers, walls, embattlement- 
ed and pierced with loop-holes, ramparts, 
fortifications of every species, whimsical 
devices, incomprehensible inventions, and 
steeples of every height, style, and color, 
the whole forming a most agreeable pic¬ 
ture to look on from the distance. The 
best point of view is from the bridge Musk- 
va Rekoi, which crosses the Muskva south 
of the Kremlin. 

Within the walls of the Kremlin are to 
be seen nearly all the interesting and his¬ 
torical sights of Moscow, so let us proceed 
at once. There are several gates by which 
the citadel is entered; the two principal are 
the Spcua Vorota, or ** Redeemer’s Gate,** 
and J3t, Nicholas Gate, to both of which are 
attached traditions. Over the first has 
hung, since the foundation of the city, a 
picture of the Savior, which is an object of 
the greatest reverence with every Russian, 
from the emperor to the meanest peasant 
of the countiy, and neither would dare to 
pass under it without removing his hat. 
The outriders of splendid equipages, the 
princes in the same, the bearer of dispatch¬ 
es on life or death Who rushes up, all re¬ 
move their hats, and hold them in their 
hands until they pass through to the other 
side, and you must do the same, else you wUl 
be specially reminded of your mistake. 
Through this gate all Ra8sia*s returning 
heroes have passed in triumph; up to this 
gate has the victorious Tartar ho^e time 
after time advanced, but has never been 
able to find the entrance. The French tried 
to remove the picture, thinking the flrame of 
■olid gold, but every ladder they set agiunst 
the wall fell broken in two I They then 
attempted to batter the wall and picture 
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with a cannon, but the powder would not 
ignite! They built fires under the gun, 
and when it did ex|dode it was backward, 
bursting into a thousand pieces, wounding 
the artillerymen, but leaving the picture 
unharmed! Near the St. Nicholas Gate 
Napoleon* 8 powder-train exploded; and al¬ 
though many of the surrounding buildings 
wore completely destroyed, and the tower 
was split up to the picture of the saint, 
neither the glass that covers it, nor the 
lamp which hangs before it, were injured 
in the least! 

The Terema is an immense building, 
four stories in height, formerly used as a 
residence for the'emperors. Each succeed¬ 
ing story is less in diameter than that be¬ 
low it. The first story was used as a 
throne-room and audience-chamber, the 
others by the family of the Czars. 'Dicre 
is a balcony formed by each retreating 
story, from which you have a splendid 
view of the city. 

The BoUkoi Devordt, or large palace, 
built on the site of the old Tartar palace. 
All the rooms in this palace are jnst in the 
state in which they were left by the impe¬ 
rial family when last they visit^ Moscow. 

The Gramoviiaya Palata adjoins the large 
palace: it is of a quadrangular shape. In 
the second story the coronation hall is sit¬ 
uated ; here may be seen all the ornaments 
of the coronation: the throne-room is very 
elegant. It is never visited by the em¬ 
peror after the ceremony. 

The LUUe Palace, adjoining the laet- 
named, was built by the late Emperor 
Nicholas, and was a favorite residence of 
his before bis coronation. The famitore 
of this palace is generally plain, which was 
in keeping with the emperor's good taste. 
In one of the rooms may be seen a number 
of loaves of bread, which it is tbe custom to 
present to the emperor on his visits to Mos¬ 
cow, in accordance with an ancient nsagn- 
The GoUma, who presents this symbol of 
hospitality, is then invited to dine with tbo 
emperor. 

The Cathedral of the Assumptiou is also 
in the Kremlin. Among the numerous 
relics and objects ofi interest are a golden 
Mount Sinai, which contains a golden co^ 
fin, in which is the Host: on the top is a 
golden Moses, with tablets of tbe law—all 
of pure gold. There is also an immense Bi¬ 
ble, presented to the church by the motiier 
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of Peter tbe Great. The binding, which 
is covered with emeralds and other precious 
stones, cost over $1,000,0001 Hero is also 
a nail from the true cross; a robe of the 
Savior, and a {portion of that of the Virgin; 
a picture of the Virgin, by St. Paul, and 
numerous other relics. 

Situated behind tbe Cathedral stands the 
Syttodalni Dont, or * * House of the Holy Syn¬ 
od.” It is celebrated for being the place 
where the Mir^ or holy oil, is kept and 
made, with which all the children of Rus¬ 
sia are baptized. The oil, made every 
year, amounting to three or four gallons, 
is sanctified by some drops of tbe same oil 
that Mary Magdalen used in anointing the 
feet of the Savior. The oil is made fl‘om 
tbe choicest olives, and is some weeks in 
tbe course of preparation. Ever}' article 
used in the making and putting up is solid 
silver. It is divided among the different 
dioceses, and the bishop of each diocese ei¬ 
ther comes for the precious liquid himself, 
or sends some messenger in whom he has 
great coiiridence. Every child in Russia 
is christened with this oil. The priest 
nses a small camel's hair brush, with which, 
having dipped it in tbe oil, he makes the 
sign of the cross on tbe child's eyes, that 
it may see only tbe way to do go^; over 
its mouth, that it may say no evil; over 
its ears, that it may not listen to evil coun¬ 
sel : over its hands, that it may do no evil; 
and over its feet, that it may only walk in 
the paths of holiness. The Synod con¬ 
tains the wardrobe, treasury, and library 
of the patriarchs. 

The Cathedral of the Archangel Michael^ \ 
or tbe Arkhangelsk! Labor, is noted for be¬ 
ing the last resting-place of all tbe Czars 
down to Peter the Great, since which time 
they have all lieen buried at Moscow. 

Tlie Church of tbe Annunciation is b«in- 
tifnlly decorated; the floor is paved with 
agate, jasper, and cornelian. It is also 
rich in saintly relics. There is a remark¬ 
able painting of the meeting of the blessed 
and condemned spirits. 

One of the most important buildings 
within the walla of the Kremlin is that 
which contains the Arsenal, Treasury, and 
Senate. In the last are all the govern¬ 
ment offices. It is in the form of a trian- 
gle. 

The Treamry is filled with relics of great 
ralue, among which are the crowns of con¬ 


quered kingdoms and provinces, Siberia, 
Poland, Moscow, Crimea, Kazan, and Nov¬ 
gorod. Here also are the thrones of the 
dififerent rulers of Russia: that of Peter 
the Great and his brother Ivan, when they 
shared tbe government. There is an open¬ 
ing in the back, through which their sis¬ 
ters dictated their answers to embassadors; 
that of Michael RomanoflT, the founder of 
the famil}'. This is enriched with over 
8000 precious stones; that presented to 
Ivan III. by the embassadors fiom Rome, 
who brought his bride, the Princess So¬ 
phia, niece of Constantine Palcologus, to 
Russia. After this. marriage, Ivan took 
the title of Czar, or Ctesar. Having seen 
Constantine, emperor of the East, dispos¬ 
sessed by the Turks, he thought, and his 
descendants consider themselves, the right¬ 
ful heirs of all Turkey in Europe—and the 
chances are they will get it. The “sicl;’* 
man can not always be resuscitated. Here 
are also the crowns of dififerent emperors 
and empresses, and all the regalia worn by 
them at coronations. In Peter the Great's 
crown it is said there are 847 diamonds, 
and in that of Catharine, his wife, 2536! 
On the first floor there is a large number 
of state carriages and sleds. Conspicuous 
among the latter is one fitted up as a din¬ 
ing-room, where Elizabeth and twelve of 
her suite could dine at tbe same table 
when she was journeying between the two 
capitals. There are several rooms devoted 
to the wardrobes of the departed sover¬ 
eigns; coats of mail, swords, pistols, and 
arms of various kinds are suspended from 
the wall. 

The Arsenal^ which stands on the right 
of tbe Senate, always contains sufficient 
weapons to arm 1^,000. men. In the 
court near by are piled the cannon taken' 
from different European powers, England 
alone excepted, Austrian, Swedish, Span¬ 
ish, Turkish, Persian, Fi^ch, and Bava¬ 
rian. Tbe French predominate, and the 
number is immense, there being here near¬ 
ly all the cannon captured by the Rus¬ 
sians during the disastrous retreat of 1812. 

The Tower of Ivan Velikiy about 270 feet 
in height, is well worth the ascent, on ac¬ 
count of the magnificent view from its 
summit. It contains over 40 magnificent 
bells of various size. Near its base, on a 
pedestal of granite, stands the monarch of 
all bells. It was cast in 1780, daring the 
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reign of the Empress Anne. The tower in 
which it hung having been burned seven 
years later, it fell, and remained buried in 
the earth for 100 years, when it was placed 
upon the present pedestal. It b now used 
as a chapel. It is almost impossible to 
give an idea of its immense size, and must 
be seen to be apprecbted. Its height b 
over 21 feet, and circumference 67 feet; 
its weight 400,000 pounds; and, at the pres¬ 
ent price of the materbl, it must be worth 
nearly $2,000,000! Its weight b eleven 
times greater than the largest bell in 
France, that at the Cathedral of Rouen. 
One of the belb in the tower weighs 64 
tons, but looks like an ordinary steam-boat 
bell when compared to the Tzar Molokoly 
“ King of Bells.” 

Close to the Kremlin walls, on the out¬ 
side, stands the cathedral church of St, 
Bcuil. Russian churches are, as a gen¬ 
eral thing, very much alike, but thb one 
is entirely different from all we have ever 
yet seen. It stands on a very conspicu¬ 
ous point, and possesses no fewer than 
twenty’ domes and towers, which are not 
only of different shapes and sizes, but are 
gilded and painted in all possible variety 
of colors. There is no main chapel or 
church in the whole building, each dome 
containing a separate place of worship, 
where services can be canied on in each 
without disturbing the worshipers in any 
other. It was erected by Ivan the Terri¬ 
ble, who, it b said, was so well pleased with 
the work of the Italian architect that, after 
eulogizing hb skill, he ordered his eyes put j 
out, that he might never erect another! | 

The Chapel of the Iberian Mother of 
God, the Monastery of Douskoi, and the 
Foundling Hospital, are all well worth a 
visit. 

Tliere are but three Theatret in Moscow 
—^the Alexander theatre, for Russian op* 
eras and dramas; the French theatre, for 
the performance of French pieces; and a 
small theatre for pantomimes. 

The University of Moscow is one of the 
finest in the empire. It contains at pres¬ 
ent aljoiit 1000 pupils. There b a re¬ 
markable collection of minerals; also of 
human skeletons and human hearts, with 
magnificent microscopic illustrations by 
Lieberkuhn. 

The palace and gardens of Petershoi were 
founded bv the ^press Elizabeth; they 
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are a short distance beyond the walls of 
the city. The gardens are the great re* 
sort of the middling classes on summer 
evenings, and are filled with booths, res¬ 
taurants, caf4s, and tea-i^udens, with a 
pretty little summer theatre. M'hole fam¬ 
ilies come from the cit 3 \ and bring their 
tea-ums with them, make it in the pres* 
ence of thousands, and sit and drink it, a 
tea-cup in one hand, and a piece of sugar 
in the other; they never pot their sugar 
into the tea. The palace, 'lirhich b small, 
has very little to recommend it historical¬ 
ly or otherwbe. It was here Kapoleon 
retired from the plains of Moscow, and 
here, in sight of the blazing city, he dic¬ 
tated the intelligence to France. 

Before the traveler leaves Moscow he 
must make an excursion to the Empress's 
Villa at the Sparrow hills, from whence 
there is a magnificent view of the cit^'. 
The villa was presented to the empress 
dowager by Count Orloff. It will be 
necessary to procure a ticket of admission 
before you leave the city; thb your valet 
de place will procure for you. 

The Rbdi and market-places, of course, 
3 ’ou will visit, and that, too, with infinite 
amusement. All the shops for the sale of 
any particular kind of goods will be found 
in the same locality. Inquire for Matthew 
Birke, an Englbh guide. Visit Tnnt^a 
Mofsastery without fail. Take first train; 
go to the service at 9^ in the chapel; have 
your breakfast in the hotel oubide, near 
the monastery ; return and visit the other 
churches, not omitting from half an hour 
to an hour in th^ ateliers of the church 
paintings; return in the 1 or 3 o'clock 
train to Moscow. 

The traveler, on hb return from Russia, 
may take any of the numerous routes and 
different lines of ships, touching at Stock¬ 
holm, Copenhagen, and Elsinore; or be 
may, if he wishes to s^ve time and short¬ 
en hb sea voyage, go by Lubeck or KW, 
and by railway to Paris. This last will 
be the most expeditious, except returning 
direct by rail. 
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ROUTE No. 17. 

From St, Petersburg to London^ via Fin- 
land, Stoeden, Denmark, and Uamburg, 

In steamer fh>m St. Petersburg to Stock¬ 
holm, secnre staterooms in the'deck cabin 
in preference to the one below. The Grefne 
Berg is one of the best steamers. Fare 
about 20 rubles—accommodations good, 
and the trip very desirable. It occupies 
from 2 to 4 days, according to stoppages. 

Before leaving St. Petersburg disencum¬ 
ber yourself of any surplus paper money, 
as it can not be sold out of Russia. At 
the Bank, if you present your passport 
vis^d to leave, gold is furnished you at 3 
per cent, premium; and, if you receive 
any too much of it, you can readily sell it 
in the streets at an advance of 5 per cent. 

As you steam down the Gulf of Finland, 
the l^t of St. Petersburg visible is the 
golden dome of the Isaac Church, sur¬ 
mounting the horizon after every thing 
else has disappeared. Two hundred miles 
W.S.W. is Revel, the capital of £.sthooia, 
a pleasant city of 25,000 inhabitants. It 
consists of the city proper, which is small, 
and the surrounding suburbs. The ordi¬ 
nary language of business and intercourse 
is the German. Revel was taken fr‘om the 
Swedes in 1710, since which it has remain¬ 
ed an integral part of Russia. It is much 
resorted to b}' the Russians as a watering- 
place, and has many striking buildings. 
It carries on an extensive commerce with 
all parts of the world. 

Crossing the Gulf of Finland we arrive 
at Helsingfors, the present political capital 
of Finland. Population 16.000. Hotel, 
Sccietats Haus, It is defended by the 
great citadel of Sveaborg, 8 miles below, 
at the entrance of the harbor. This cita¬ 
del, in August, 1855, was attacked liy the 
combined British and French fleets, but 
not taken, though some damage was sus¬ 
tained. The harbor is very good—suit¬ 
able for the heaviest line-of^battle ships. 
The University of Helsingfors has a libra¬ 
ry of 40,000 volumes. The town was 
nearly destroyed by fire some 40 years 
ago, since which time it has been rebuilt 


with plastered and yellow-washed houses, 
giving it the appearance of a town built to 
order. The town-hall is quite a fine build¬ 
ing. Continuing W. N. W. along the coast, 
we enter an archipelago of islands which 
reaches almost to our journey's end. Aft¬ 
er 100 miles we arrive at 

Abo (pronounced Obo),'tbe ancient capi¬ 
tal of Finland. The Sodetats Ham is very 
fair, and is perhaps the most northwardly 
hotel in the world—^latitude 60J°. Abo 
stands on the Aurajoke, about 3 miles from 
the gulf. Population 14,000. It is the 
seat of an archbishop. The cathedral was 
the first Christian temple in this northern 
land, but its saints have been destroyed, 
altars demolished, walls whitewashed, and 
columns pewed. Its treasures are a few 
old monuments, and the bodies of various 
dignitaries, which, after the lapse of a few 
centuries, have been converted into adipo- 
cere. In consequence of the hatred of 
Russia entertained by the Finns, the seat 
of government was removed from Abo in 
1819. There is an observatory here. The 
houses are mostly of one story, with wide 
streets and no visible business, though 
there are some manufactories. 

We now stand out into the Gulf of 
Bothnia, but still environed by our maze 
of islands. These cease at length for a 
few hours, when again we enter another 
archipelago, the Aland [Oland] Islands. 
AI)out 80 of these are inhabited by some 
15,000 people. The foftress of Bomarsund, 
on the principal island, was taken by the 
combined British and French fleets in Au¬ 
gust, 1854. Those only who have sailed 
through the Manitoulines of Lake Huron, 
or explored the Thousand Isles of the St. 
Lawrence, can imagine the beauty of this 
whole voyage, from the time we left Hel¬ 
singfors until our arrival at Stockholm. 
The multitudinous islets accompany us the 
entire passage, with two small intermis¬ 
sions—between those that line the coast 
of Finland and the Alands, and between 
the latter and those that line the coast of 
Sweden—the eternal granite ever lifting 
itself out of the water, and ever crowned 
with luxuriant forests of firs and birches. 
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Four hundred and forty miles W.S.W. 
of St. Petersburg -we arrive at the city of 
Stockholm. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stockholm^ the capital of Sweden, is built 
partly upon some small islands that lie at 
the entrance of the Maelar Lake, and part¬ 
ly on the main land, and occupies one of 
the most striking and remarluble situa¬ 
tions in the world. The view of the city 
when approached from the Baltic is ex¬ 
tremely grand and imposing. It contains 
a population of 134,650 inhabitants. Prin¬ 
cipal hotels are H, Bydberg and H, Rung- 
carL 

Stockholm is the residence of the royal 
family. The present reigning king of 
Sweden and Norway .is Charles XV., who 
is great-grandson of the Empress Jose¬ 
phine, and cousin of the present emperor 
Napoleon III., his father having married 
Josephine Maximilienne Eugenie, daugh¬ 
ter of Eugene Beauharnais, son of Jose¬ 
phine and uncle of Napoleon III. The 
king was bom in 1826. 

The three islands upon which the older 
portion of the city stands are the Gtu~ 
tavsholm (Gustavus Island), Riddanholm 
(Knight's Island), and Hdge AnUkolm 
(Holy Ghost’s Island). On the first-named 
of the three stands the royal palace, to¬ 
gether with many of the principal public 
edifices. These islands are connected by 
long bridges with the main land. The 
larger portion of the private houses are 
built on the main land, which on the north 
side is called Ndrnmalm (north suburb), 
and slopes gradually backward from the 
shore, but on the scfiith side, or the Sdder- 
raalm, rises in precipitous cliffs, where the 
handsome white houses sparkle in the midst 
of the most luxuriant foliage. The streets 
of Stockholm are mostly unpaved, except¬ 
ing with round pebbles, and are generally 
narrow and crooked, but some of the pub¬ 
lic buildings are very fine. 

Although Stockholm is the principal 
place in the kingdom for foreign commerce, 
its manufactures are inconsiderable. These 
are principally woolen, silk, cotton, and 
glassware. There are also a number of 
refineries and breweries. 

The King's Pcdace^ which is an immense 
quadrangular granite and brick edifice, 
and has a majestic appearance from what- 
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ever point it is viewed, is the principal ob¬ 
ject of attraction at Stockholm. It con¬ 
tains the Picture - Gallery, Sculpture - Gal¬ 
lery, Royal Museum, Royal library, Cabi¬ 
net of National Antiquities, and private 
apartments of the king and queen. 

The Pichtre-GaUery is very indifferent, 
and, with the exception of a few pieees by 
Claude, Rubens, Teniers, Paul Potter, aiid 
Paul Veronese, are not worth describing. 
The Sculptuie^allery, however, contains 
some perfect gems, among which are the 
Sleeping Endymion, found at the villa of 
Hadrian, near Tivoli; also a beantifhl 
Fawn, and a Love and Psyche. The c<d- 
lection of drawings has some gems by Ra¬ 
phael and Guido. In the Royal Library, 
which contains about 85,000 volumes, there 
is a Bible, printed in 1521, with marghud 
notes by Martin Luther, and one in mann- 
script, written in gold on leaves of vellum, 
supposed to have been executed in the 7th 
century. The Cabinet of Medallions and 
Northern Antiquities will well repay an 
examination. The private apartments con¬ 
tain some very fine works of art, but can 
not be seen at all times. 

The cathedral church of SLifidsolat ad¬ 
joins the palace: it is imposing from its 
magnitude. It contains some fine paint¬ 
ings, monuments, and sculptures of merit; 
among the latter is an altar-piece repre¬ 
senting the Birth, Passion, Death, and Res¬ 
urrection of Christ, carved in ebony, and 
adorned with gold and silver, and a re¬ 
markable ]fiece of canring representing St. 
George and the Dragon. The kings of 
Sweden and Norway are crowned in the 
Cathedral. 

The most interesting church in Stock¬ 
holm is the Ridderholm, which is now naad 
as a mausoleum for the royal family. The 
building is erected in the Gothic style, and 
is surmounted with a beautiful cast-iroii 
steeple, the former one having been do 
stroyed by lightning. In addition to the 
equestrian statues, covered with exquiaite- 
ly-finished armor, which adorn the entrance 
to the church, it contains the remains of 
the great Gustavus Adolphus, who died an 
the battle-field of Lutzen : his sarcophagus 
is surrounded with trophies and ndios of 
different victories, consisting of flags, 
swords, drums, and keys, also the blood¬ 
stained clothes in which he died. Tba 
chapel immediately in front of this ooi^ 
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tahis the tomb of the celebrated Charles 
XII.: its walls are hung with different 
warlike trophies. The shields belonging 
to the knigbts of the Order of the ^ra- 
phim are hung round the walls of the 
choir. 

The Church of St, Jcanes^ of Adolphus 
Frederick^ St. Katrine^ and the Admiralty 
church, are the next in importance. 

The Riddarhusy or Hall of the Diet for 
the assembly of the nobles, was built in 
the time of Christina: its walls are hung 
with the armorial bearings of the principal 
Swedish families, about 3000 in number. 
The president’s chair, which is at the up¬ 
per end of the hall, is a fine specimen of 
carving in ebony and ivory. The nobles* 
seats are arranged on the right, the cler¬ 
gy’s on the left, and the town and county 
deputies in the front 

The principal statues in Stockholm are 
Gnstavus I., situated in front of the Kid- 
darhus: it is of bronze, and stands on a 
marble pedestal. He was bom 1496, died 
1560. The equestrian statue of Gustavus 
Adolphus, sumamed the Great, and grand¬ 
son of the former, stands in the square in 
front of the Theatre Royal. In the square 
Charles XIII. stands a splendid statue of 
Charles XIII. There are also statues of 
Charles XII., XL, and X. in different 
parts of the city. 

In Gustavus Adolphus Square stands 
the Royal Theatre, erected by Gustavus 
III., who was assassinated here at a mas¬ 
querade ball by a Swedish officer named 
Ankarstroem in 1792. Here Jenny Lind 
made her d^bfit, and acquired her world¬ 
wide popularity. She is as much adored 
by the natives of Stockholm as Thorwald- 
sen is by the citizens of Copenhagen. Aft¬ 
er her return from London, where she had 
gained unprecedented honors, she devoted 
the process of her whole season at this 
theatre to the founding a school for the 
gratuitous musical education of the poor. 

Travelers should by all means visit the 
zoological gardens, which are very beauti¬ 
fully arranged. 

The principal attraction in the suburbs 
ts the Deer Peak, with its lovely villas, 
drives, caffis, and places of amusement. 
In it is situated the king’s palace of Ro- 
sendal, which contains some very splendid 
pictures. At one side of the palace may 


be seen an immense vase of porphyry nine 
feet high and twenty-seven in circumfer¬ 
ence ; cost $50,000! 

The villa Bystrom, a lovely spot, is also 
situated in this ]>ark. A small fee is ex¬ 
pected from visitors. Bremner, speaking 
of this park, says: ’*It is, without excep¬ 
tion, the finest public park in Europe. 
The rugged peninsula, of which it occupies 
the greater part, is so finely varied with 
rocks and trees, that Art, which must do 
every thing in the parks of other great 
capitals, has here only not to injure Na¬ 
ture. The margin of the peninsula is cov¬ 
ered with old-fashioned eating-houses, etc. 
Within this confused circle runs the l^u- 
tiful carriage-drive, lined with modem vil¬ 
las of classical design, Swiss cottages, Ital¬ 
ian verandas, etc. Among these are placed 
coffee-houses, equestrian theatres, and dan¬ 
cing-rooms, while the space between them 
and the road is occupied with flower-pots 
and shrubberies, through which rustic seats 
are scattered. In this park is the bust of 
Bellman, a lyric poet of great excellence 
in the time of Gustavus III. The anni¬ 
versary of the poet’s birth is kept with 
great rejoicings by all classes, but espe¬ 
cially the Bacchanalian Club, whose mem¬ 
bers, headed by the king himself, come out 
in festive array to parade round his bust, 
which is very appropriately decorated with 
grapes and vine4eaves. ” The Haga Park, 
as well as the Park of Carlbery, are charm¬ 
ing places of resort. 

A valet de place had better be engaged 
a few days after your arrival. The usual 
fare is about $1 per day. We wish gen¬ 
tlemen travelers to understand that it is 
a great breach of good manners to enter 
even a candy-shop in Stockholm without 
taking off your hat. 

Be particular in having your passport 
vb6d by the Russian minister before the 
time for sailing for St. Petersburg, else 
you can not procure a ticket. 

The costumes of Stockholm are very 
picturesque, more especially of the Dale- 
carlian women, who possess a monopoly 
of the ferry-boats. 

The Swedish ladies are unquestionably 
the most beautiful of the north of Eu¬ 
rope. 

There are lines of steamers running 
north as far as Tomea, in Lapland, if the 
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Upbala. 

Vaveler has a desire to vbit those hyper- 
'oorean regions. 

A very pleasant excursion by canal, re¬ 
quiring two days, is to >dsit the city of 
Upsalat 45 milea N.W. of Stockholm. 
This is one of the finest of old “finished’* 
cities. Hotels, Utads Aya, cfs la Paste, 
Its quiet dignity is never disturl>ed by the 
irreverent rattle of business. Its Univer¬ 
sity has a library of lOO^OOO volumes, ccmi- 
prising many very rare and valuable works. 
A copy of the Four Evangelists, with sU- 
ver letters on parchment, of the 5th cen¬ 
tury, is a spoil of war of the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. A fine old cathedral is 
here, and a botanic garden, which was 
founded by Linnaeus. 

Gamla Upsala^ 3 miles off, contains the 
immense mounds which mark the burial- 
places of Odin, Thor, and Frcya, the gen¬ 
tlemen and lady after whom we call Wed¬ 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Returning to Stockholm, we pass the 
Castle of Skokloster, built by the cele¬ 
brated Marshal Wrangel. 

A well-served line of steamers runs by 
the lakes and canal to Gottenburg [Gothe- 
borg]. Time, 50 to 60 hours; fare alK>at 
$10. Leaving Stockholm, we steam along 
among the 13(^ islands of Lake Maelar to 
its most southern extremity. We then 
pass through the canal, and, going through 
an enormously deep cut, enter the Baltic. 
Skirting the main land, the omnipresent 
islands act as a breakwater. We soon see 
the fine ruin of Stegcliorg, the spot whence 
Eric Stenbock ran away with Malin Store 
in the heroic age of Swedish history. 

At Soderkoping we re-enter the canal, 
and, passing through a country of the 
greatest beauty, our route lays along and 
through Lakes ^xen and Boren. Mount¬ 
ing 75 feet by seven sluices, the masonry 
of which is worthy of all admiration, we 
at length enter Luke Wetter. The pas¬ 
sage of these locks gives us ample time to 
visit the villages and make agreeable pe¬ 
destrian excursions. If the wind is fair, 
we now hoist our foremast and make sail; 
if not, the steam must do the work alone. 
Lake Wetter is 30 miles long, and is 295 
feet above the sea level, being the summit 
level of the canal. All the cities on these 
interior lakes, by this canal, enjoy commu¬ 
nication with the rest o# the kingdom. 

Crossing the country and descending, we 
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reach Lake Wenner, which is 94 miles long, 
being the largest body of fresh water in 
Europe after Lakes L^oga and Onega in 
Russia. It is 147 feet above the level of 
the ocean. We now take the Goths River, 
and soon reach the celebrated 

Falls of Trollhdtta.~-ThM is one of the 
finest cataracts in Europe, and, in regard 
to the volume of water, it is only exce^ed 
by that of SchafiThausen. The whole se¬ 
ries of falls is extremely beautiful, from 
the upper rapids, where the boiling river 
forces its way along its narrow and troub¬ 
led channel, by the fall of Pollhem, where 
it takes a ImM plunge of 70 feet, by the 
lower fall, where an island divides the 
rushing waters on the verge, only to have 
its base swept by the reunited stream, to 
the island of Toppo, where you stand en¬ 
veloped in a maze of dashing waters till 
you half fear you will be swept down .their 
resistless fiood. There is a decent hotel 
here, and, if you have time, it is well worth 
your while to remain a day or two. 

By means of 12 sluices, in a canal 3 
miles long, the steamer takes you down to 
the lower level of the Gdtha, which now 
flows on its even course in a narrow valley 
between low hills of granite, wooded to tin 
summit, and in a few hours we arrive at 
the city of 

GoUenburff [Gdtheborg]. Hotel, Gbtka 
Kellie. There are some other hotels 
here—none very good. This is a hand¬ 
some, well-^Ut city, with a thorough 
iness-like air. Population 55,046. It is 
divided into an upper and lower town, the 
latter containing many canals and dodiB, 
and the business localities. There is a 
very' fine exchange here; also an arsenal, 
and, of course—for in these climes, where 
Nature is chary of her favors, they are 
more prized than where she is more lib* 
eral — an admirable botanic garden, with 
music playing every afternoon. An im¬ 
mense amount of business centres in this 
lively port, which monopolizes almost en¬ 
tirely the foreign commerce of Sweden. 

A pretty excursion here is by rail to 
Johnxred^ on Lake Aspen, some 9 miles. 

Steamers for Christiania leave two or 
three times a week. 

CkrUtianicL, the capital of Norway, ooa- 
tains a population of 64,774 inhabitants. 
Principal hotels, Du Nord and ^condiaa* 
via; fare low. Christiania is a well-bniit 
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and thriving city, and has numerous pub¬ 
lic structures, among vrhich are a palace 
and a suite of tine buildings for a Univer¬ 
sity. Christiania is the chief seat of the 
foreign trade of Norway, and possesses a 
considerable quantity of shipping. It con¬ 
tains a national gaUery and museum of 
northern antiquities. At an eminence on 
the borders of the town stands the castle of 
Aggerhaus, built duriiig the early portion 
of the 14th century; it is strongly forti¬ 
fied, and has withstood numerous sieges. 

JVbrfA Cape. — Those who wish to see 
the sun at midnight from the North Cape 
had better start from Scotland to Bergen; 
thence by steamer to Hammerfe.ct, the 
northernmost port in Europe; thence in 
a one-horse wagon of the countr}’’ to the 
Cape. There is no great difficulty in the 
journey. You sleep in the huts of the 
Lapps, and may see their reindeer. As 
you must be at the Cape by or very near 
the 21st of June, from ^e earliness of the 
season you are apt to meet snow. There 
are always a good many English on the 
way **to do this little bit.** It is not ex¬ 
pensive, and the chief objection arises from 
the entire absence of night. 

Leaving Gottenburg by steamer for Co¬ 
penhagen, it will save time for the trav¬ 
eler to stop at Elsinore, which he can al¬ 
ways do if the weather is not too heavy. 

EUitwrt contains 9000 inhabitants. Ho¬ 
tel, dErtswid. All vessels entering the 
Sound anchor for the night. The princi¬ 
pal objects of attraction are the 'Cathedral, 
which contains some fine monuments, and 
the Kroni>erg Castle, both of which arc 
well worth a visit. The British fleet 
forced this passage in 1801, previous to the 
bomlmrdment tA Copenhagen. 

“Any heap of stones with Runic in¬ 
scriptions upon them, and said to denote 
* Hamlet’s grave,* will be in vain search¬ 
ed for here, even if they ever existed. In 
fact. Hamlet’s identification with tliis en¬ 
chanting spot is at best but a Shaksperian 
fiction. Hamlet’s country was not Zea¬ 
land, but Jutland. Here the name was 
pronounced Amlet, signifying madman. 
According to the Danish historian of old, 
Saxo Grammaticus, Hamlet was not the 
son of a Danish king, but of a famous pi¬ 
rate chief, who was governor of Jutland in 
conjunction with his brother. Hamlet’s 
father married the daughter of the Danish 


king, and the issue of that marriage was 
Hamlet. Hamlet’s father was subsequent¬ 
ly murdered by his brother, who married 
the widow, and succeeded to tlie govern¬ 
ment of the whole of Jutland.* As a pa- 
^n, it was Hamlet’s first duty to avenge 
his &ther. The better to conceal his pur- 
p(»e, he feigned madness. His uncle, sus¬ 
pecting it to be feigned, sent him to En¬ 
gland with a request to the king that he 
would put Hamlet to death. He was ac¬ 
companied by two creatures of his uncle, 
whose letter to the English king was 
carved upon wood, according to the custom 
of the period. This Hamlet, during the 
voyage, contrived to get possession of, and 
so altered the characters as to make it a 
r^uest that his two companions should be 
slain, and which was accordingly done on 
their arrival in England. He afterward 
married the daughter of the English king; 
but, subsequently returning to Jutland, and 
still feigning madness, contrived to sur¬ 
prise and slay his uncle after upbraiding 
him with his various crimes. Hamlet 
then became governor of Jutland, mar¬ 
ried a second time to a <iueen of Scotland, 
and was eventually killed in battle. The 
whole history of Hamlet is carefully and 
minutely detailed, but these are the lead¬ 
ing historical features upon which Shak- 
speare founded his beautiful tragedy; and, 
rude and disgusting as many of the inci¬ 
dents in Hamlet's life were, the mode in 
which Shakspeare has treated them is one 
of the greatest proofs of his splendid gen¬ 
ius.”— Murray^8 Hand-book. 

Close by hero is Meurien-Lyst^ a beautiful 
pleasure-ground and bathing-place, much 
frequented by the better classes of Danes 
and Swedes. Better stop here overnight 
than in the town, visiting the Kursaal and 
Castle of Kronberg. Take the cars for Co¬ 
penhagen, stopping at Helliod Station to 
visit Frtderidaburg^ the famous castle of 
Christian IV. Permits to see the grounds 
may be obtained at the porter’s lodge. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, 
stands upon the east coast of Zealand. It 
contains about 180,866 inhabitants. The 
principal hotel is the Royal. 

The city is inclosed within a line of for¬ 
tifications, now used as a promenade. To¬ 
ward the sea it exhibits an extensive as¬ 
semblage of batteries, docks, stores, and 
arsenals. The eastern portion of the har- 
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bor is protected by the castle of Fredericka- 
bavn, which is regarded as impregnable. 
Part of the city is built on the small island 
of Amak, the channel between the main 
land and the island forming the port. The 
city is distinguished by the great number 
of its palaces and public buildings of va¬ 
rious kinds, and extensive collections of 
works of art. 

Of the royal residences the palaces of 
Rosenberg, Amalienborg, and Christians- 
borg are the most celelirated. The first 
is sunpnnded b}' extensive gardens, which 
are open to the public, and the lost con¬ 
tains the royal library, one of the best in 
Europe, containing, exclusive of MSS., 
nearly 600,000 volumes, and is particular¬ 
ly rich in the literature of the northern na¬ 
tions. Several of the residences of the for¬ 
mer sovereigns of Denmark are now used as 
picture-galleries, libraries, and museums. 

The ^ucational, scientific, and literary 
establishments of Copenhagen rank with 
the first of their class in Europe. In ad- 
diticm to the librar}' belonging to the pal¬ 
ace of Christiansborg, there is the Clossen 
library, bequeathed to the public by a ^n- 
tleman of that name, and also the Univer¬ 
sity library, containing over 100,000 vol¬ 
umes. 

The principal objects of attraction are, 
first, the cathedral church of NMre Dame^ 
which was nearly destroyed during the 
bombardment by the English in 1807. It 
is ornamented almost exclusively by the 
works of Copenhagen's universal favor¬ 
ite, Thorwaldsen, pupil of Canova, a man 
v^hose name is mentioned with the highest 
veneration and deepest respect by every 
inhabitant of Denmark. In an alcove at 
your right, as you enter, may be seen his 
coffin, which was followed to this church 
by the king and royal family, and all the 
high officials of the government. On each 
side of the church stand six of the twelve 
apostles, while in a niche j^hind the altar 
may be seen the colossal figure of Christ, 
all by Thorwaldsen. The font is, how¬ 
ever, the gem of the church, and shows 
the genius of the master. His favorite 
pupil’s child (Bissen) was the firat chris¬ 
tened at it, the artist acting as sponsor. 
The whole of the royal family were pres¬ 
ent on the occasion. All the bas-reliefs 
in the church, including **The Baptism 
of Christ,” and ^*The ^wt Supper,” are 


by Thorwaldsen; the latter is in the sao 
risty. 

The other churches of Copenhagen are 
not of much importance. 

TfufncaUIaen's ifuseum, built by subscrip¬ 
tion, to contain casts of all his works, and 
many ori^rinals. Thorwaldsen was a fa¬ 
vored child of Genius and Pcrsererance. 
From the time his fame was established 
in Rome by the production of his “Ja¬ 
son,” up to the day of his death,he basked 
in the sunshine of prosperity. President 
of the Academy of Arts, decorated with 
the orders of different European sover¬ 
eigns, apartments appropriated to his use 
at the residence of the ruler of his conn- 
try, and dying at a ripe old age, possessed 
not only of an ample fortune, but of the af¬ 
fections of the entire kingdom. Thorwald¬ 
sen was the son of a ship-carpenter ffom 
Iceland; was bom in 1770, at Copenhagen. 
At an early age he acquired a passion for 
drawing, which soon led him to Rome, 
when he became a pupil of the great Ca¬ 
nova. After some years he took a stndk), 
but the stranger remained a long time un¬ 
noticed. He was about leaving for Co¬ 
penhagen, when his statue of “ Jason” at¬ 
tracted the notice of an Englishman, after 
which time fortune began to shine, and or¬ 
ders poured in upon him faster than he 
could execute them. He established him¬ 
self in the Holy City, and did not perma¬ 
nently return to Copenhagen until six 
3 'ear 8 before his death. The statues which 
be presented to the cathedral church of 
his native city were executed in Rome. 
He died one evening while at the theotre, 
in 1844, in the 74th year of his age. Th« 
whole number of Thorwaldsen’s works in 
this museum is about 300. Some of the 
upper rooms are devoted to a small nn- 
seum of coins, sculptures, pictures, and 
bronzes which he collected at Rome. In 
one room b arranged all the furniture of 
hia sitting-room, also a bust of Martin tu* 
ther, commenced the day of his death. 
The museum is built in the form of a par¬ 
allelogram, in the centre of which la s 
mausoleum for the resting-place of the 
great artist’s remains. In addition to tbs 
statues, casts, and other works of art pre¬ 
sented by Thorwaldsen to this muienin, 
he also bequeathed f60,000 to be appm- 
priated to the purchase of wmrks of art by 
Danish masters. Hector and Priam'' h 
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considered the gem of the gallery. Among ! 
his collection of paintings is a portrait taken 
by Horace Vemet in Thorwaldsen’s 65tiv 
year, bearing the following inscription, in 
French: “Horace Vemet to his illustrious 
friend Thorwaldsen, Rome, 1836.” Thor- j 
waldsen's works are reproduced in biscuit 
china on a reduced size, in the factory of 
Messrs. Bing & Grdndahl. These copies 
are sold in the establishment of Messrs. 

H. J. Bing & Son, comer of Pilestrade and 
Kronprindsensgade, and travelers wishing 
to procure correct specimens will act wise¬ 
ly in going directly to the d6p6t of the fac¬ 
tory, as the poorer specimens are sold in 
numerous shops in Copenhagen, while ev¬ 
ery article sold by Messrs. H. J. Bing & 
Son is warranted to be perfect. Photo¬ 
graphs of Thorwaldsen’s works and of the 
city and environs are also kept here, and 
nearly all foreigners coming to Copenha¬ 
gen visit this establishment. 

The castle of Rosenberg^ with its sur¬ 
rounding gardens, is a very interesting 
spot. It was erected in the early part of 
t^ 17th century by Christian IV. It is 
now occupied as a museum, containing na¬ 
tional and historical relics. The collec¬ 
tion consists of antiques ancient armor, ob¬ 
jects of art, the crown )t>wel8, the thrones 
used by the former kings and queens of 
Denmark—some of them of solid silver— 
the fonts in which the royal children were 
baptized, the drinking-horn of Christian 

I. and the sword of Christian II., and a set 
of horse equipments presented by Christian 
IV. to hb eldest son on his wedding day; 
cost, in Paris, $200,000. In the gallery of 
casts, in the same museum, b Thorwald- 
sen’s “ Dancing Nymph.” Thb piece was 
originally executed for Prince Metteraich. 
Fee for a party, 90 cents. 

The Itogal Museum^ situated in the Dron- 
ningens Tvergade, contains a fine collec¬ 
tion 6f Grecian and Roman antiquities, the 
weapons used in warfare previous to the 
11 th century, relics connected with the 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church in 
ancient tiroes, and the armor and weapons 
of the Middle Ages, with relics from China 
• Ff 


and Japan, and innumerable trophies from 
Turkey. Among the last b a cimeter 
taken from the Turkish admiral by Admi¬ 
ral Cort Adeler (by whom he was killed) 
in 1654, and afterward worn by the Danbh 
kings. 

In the Storm Gade the Mttseum of NaU 
ural History is situated. 

The pal^e of Christiansborg^ the resi¬ 
dence of the king, is of immense extent. 
It was erected in 1795, the old one having 
been destroyed by fire. It requires a fee 
of 90 cents to take a party through thb ed¬ 
ifice. Here again, in all directions, the 
genius of the immortal Thorwaldsen b 
vbible. Most conspicuous are the groups 
over the grand entrance, and the triumphal 
march of Alexander into Babylon, which 
b in the grand entrance hall. Thb palace 
contains the picture-gallery, which does 
not compare favorabl}* with galleries in 
similar cities, nor b it in keeping with the 
other works of art in Copenhagen., There 
are also seven rooms rich in Northern an¬ 
tiquities of all descriptions. The royal li¬ 
brary, stables, and riding-schools, as also 
the arsenal, are all connected with this 
palace. The chapel of the palace is well 
worth a visit. It b ornamented with bas- 
si-relievi by Thorwaldsen and his pupil 
Bbsen. 

The Theatres are three in number—at 
least three represent the different classes. 
That adjoining the Cbarlottenborg palace, 
under the management of the government, 
for opera and ballet; the Theatre Hof, oc¬ 
cupied by the Italbn Opera Company dur¬ 
ing the winter months; and the Moerskabs 
Theatre, where the masses congregate to 
witness pantomime, etc. The Tivoli Garr 
dens, in the suburbs, are the fashionable 
resort on summer evenings. 

The museums and objects of interest are 
so numerous that it b important to know 
the days they can be seen. The crown 
jeweb are oi^y shown to those having a 
special permit. Engage, if possible, a guide 
called Joseph; he b highly recommended. 

From Copenhagen, the steamer to Ln- 
beck should be taken in preference to any 
other route to Hamburg. 
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visited by our oountrymen for the reasons 
that few of our people speak the Spsnuh 
language, that it has been considered TCiy 
expensive, and that they do not like trav¬ 
eling by diligence. Conrien also have dis¬ 
suaded their employees from viskiag tUs 
very interesting portion of Europe, becsoN 
that class of people are mostly Germans or 
Italians, who sp^ English, French, Ger¬ 
man, and Italian, but rarely Spanish: a 
visit to Spain consequently deprives them 
of an employer for some months. As re¬ 
gards couriers, there are several excellent 
ones in Spain. By addressing a note to 
the proprietor of the Peninsular Hotel at 
Madrid, he would send one to meet pa at 
Bayonne or Paris, or, if you did not wish to 
incur that expense, manage to get through 
to Madrid and employ one there. We can 
recommend a good one in Manuel Basan, 
who may be seen at the Grand //. de Parity 
Madrid. We employed him daring oar 
tour through the south of Spain and Mo¬ 
rocco, and found him intelligent, honest, 
and active; he was bom in Gibi^tar, al- I 
though a Spaniard, has been to the United 
States, and traveled considerable. 

Spain, which constitutes nearly the whole 
of the southwestern peninsula of Europe 
To make a brief tour of Spain, which may (Portugal being confined to one fifth of the 
be done in five weeks, that is, visiting the whole), is nearly six hundred miles from 
principal places, which are now mostly on north to south; it contains 1SO,000 square 
the line of railroads, should not cost over miles, and is only one tenth smaller than 
$270, and will occupy about six weeks’ France, and twice the size of Great Britaio 
time, stopping at Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, and Ireland. It is divided into three dia- 
Angoul^ine, Pau, Bayonne, Biaiiltz, Bur* tinct regions: the south and southesM 
gos, Valladolid, Mad^, Toledo, Cordova, warm and fertile, the productions being 
Seville, Xeres, Cadiz, GibralUr, over to those of the temperate and tropical zones; 
Tangiers, Malaga, Granada, Valencia, Bar- the central consisting of elevated plains, 
celona, Perpignan, Cette, Nimes, and but scantily watered; the northern cov- 
Avignon. These places are all upon the ered chiefly with mountain ranges, high 
line of railroad, with the exception of from broken, and rugged; each region providsd 
Cadiz to Gibraltar and from Gibraltar to by nature with outlets to convey its pro- 
Tangiers and back by steamer; thence to ductions to any quarter of the globe. Is 
Malajga by steamer, to Granada and back addition to these, the numerous railroads 
to Malaga by rail or diligence, and steamer netting the whole kingdom, which are now 
to Valencia. If the traveler have more nearly completed, will fully develop ton 
time, he may vary this route, visiting Por- formerly isolated country, rich in every 
tugal via Badajoz to Lisbon, or returning mineral and vegetable which any territory 
to Paris from ^rcelona via Saragossa and is capable of producing. The variety siri 
Pamplona. richness of the mines of silver, qoick^ver, 

Spain in former years has been rarely lead, copper, and iron are truly astoBuh* 
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ing. Although Spain is now divided into clined to set it at not less than fifteen mil- 
fortj'-nine provinces, it is better known to lions. It has been rapidly increasing in 
travelers under its old divisions, some of the northern and southern provinces dur- 
which were formerly separate kingdoms, ing the last ten years, 
and are still inhabited by separate races. The principal productions are wines, 


whose dialect, manners, and pursuits are 
entirely different. The northern prov¬ 
inces, which we first enter from France, 
are Galicia, Asturias, and Biscay at the 
west, and Navarre, Catalonia, and Aragon 
at the east. These have a temperate and 
variable climate, similar to the middle lati¬ 
tudes of Europe. The natives are hardy, 
bold, and industrious. The mountains are 
clothed with splendid forests of oak and 
chestnut, while the valleys, well watered, 
produce abundant harvests of com. The 
middle provinces are Leon and Estrema- 
dura at the west, the latter bordering on 
Portugal, Castile, Old and New, in the cen¬ 
tre, and Valencia and Murcia at the east. 
These provinces, being high and unshel¬ 
tered, are subject to g^reat changes; they 
are but scantily watered, and the summer’s 
snn almost destroys the vegetation, while 
the winter’s piercing blasts sweep over 
these high plateaus with fearful violence. 
Rearing sheep seems to be the principal 
occupation of the natives. The fiocks 
spend their winters in the comparatively 
mild plains of Estremadura, and in the 
summer ascend the higher steppes of Leon 
and the Castiles. The sunny province of 
Andalucia occupies the whole of the south 
of Spain. Here the noble Moor made his 
last and desperate struggle. This favored 
region, supposed by the Moors to have 
dropped from heaven, has been the theme 
of poets from time immemorial. Here rich 
groves of orange and lemon trees adorn the 
valleys. The cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
the vine, the fig, and the olive is extensive, 
while the warm and fructifying plains de¬ 
velop the myrtle, the mulberry, and the 
laurel. Its mountains, being covered with 
perpetual snow, supply sufficient moisture 
for the soil of the valleys, as the hotter the 
season the greater the melting. The na¬ 
tives of Andalucia resemble in a great 
measure the Moors, who formerly occupied 
their country: they certainly have their 
hospitable and intellectual, if not their in¬ 
dustrial qualities. 

The population of Spain is variously es¬ 
timated. From recent conversations with 
gentlemen in office at Madrid, we are in¬ 


brandies, wool, silk, quicksilver, lead, salt, 
skins, and olive-oil. The imports are sug¬ 
ar, cofibe, salt fish, staves (which come 
principally from the United States), and a 
variety of manufactured articles. 

The government of Spain is an heredit- 
aiy and limited monarchy, the legislative 
power being invested in Ao sovereign and 
Cortes, the latter consisting in a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The members 
of the Senate are appointed by the crown, 
and hold their office during life. The rep¬ 
resentatives arc elected by electoral juntas, 
one member for every fifty thousand popu¬ 
lation. They have full freedom of speech 
and vote, and are elected for a term of five 
years; but the sovereign may dissolve this 
house at pleasure. The privilege of voting 
is dependent on a certain scale of annual 
taxation, which scale is reduced one half 
in favor of professional persons, such as 
doctors of law or medicine, architects, paint¬ 
ers, sculptors, and persons serving the state 
in any capacity, or officers on half pay. 
Bankrupts and persons convicted of penal 
offenses are deprived of the right of fran¬ 
chise. 

There are ten universities in Spain, viz., 
Valladolid, Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Sara¬ 
gossa, Valencia, Santiago, Salamanca, Ovi¬ 
edo, and Granada, and some 25,000 schools. 
Education is decidedly on the increase. 

The great amusement of the Spanish 
people, in addition to music and dancing, 
is the bull-fight. In almost every town in 
Spain may be seen the bull-ring, and these, 
during the season (summer), are thronged 
with spectators of every age and sex. 

Mr. Inglis’s account being one of the 
most graphic, we take the privilege of here 
inserting it: ** The bull-fight is the nation¬ 
al game of Spain, and the love of the Span¬ 
iards fqr this spectacle is almost beyond 
belief. Monday, in Madrid, is always, dur¬ 
ing the season of the bull-fights, a kind of 
holiday: every body looks forward to the 
enjoyment of the afternoon, and all the 
conversation is about /os foros. Frequency 
of repetition makes no difference to the 
true amateur of the bull-fight; he is never 
weary of it; at all times he finds leisure 
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and money to dedicate to his fiivorite pas- 
time. The spectacle is generally announced 
in the name of his majesty. It begins at 
four o’clock, and before then all the ave¬ 
nues leading toward the gate of Alcala are 
in commotion; the Calle de Aicala, in par¬ 
ticular, throughout its whole immense ex¬ 
tent, is filled with a dense crowd, of all 
ranks and conditions, pouring toward the 
gate. A considerable numbei: of carriages 
are also seen—even the royal carriages; 
but these arrive late; and there are also 
many hack cabriolet^ their usual burden 
being a peasant and two girls dressed in 
their holiday clothes, for there is no way of 
showing gallanti'y so much approved among 
the lower orders as treating to a bull-fight; 
and when this is carried so far as to include 
a drive in a red and gilded cabriolet, the 
peasant need sigh no longer.' 

** I had been able to secure a place in 
one of the best boxes. The spectacle was 
most imposing; the whole amphitheatre, 
said to contain 17,000 persons, was filled in 
every part, round and round, and from the 
ground to the ceiling, carrying the imagi¬ 
nation back to antiquit}’’, and to the butch¬ 
eries of a Roman holiday. The arena is 
about 230 feet in diameter; this is sur¬ 
rounded by a strong wooden fence about 
six feet in height, the upper half retiring 
about a foot, so as to leave in the middle 
of the fence a stepping-place, by which the 
men may be aide, in time of danger, to 
throw themselves out of the arena. Be¬ 
hind this fence there is an open space about 
nine fbet wide, extending all the way 
round, meant as a retreat, and where also 
the men in reserve are in waiting, in case 
their companions should be killed or disa¬ 
bled. Behind this space is another higher 
and stronger fence, bounding the amphi¬ 
theatre, for the spectators. From this fence 
the seats decline backward, rising to the 
outer wall, and above these there are box¬ 
es, which are all roofed, and are, of course, 
open in feont. The best places in the box¬ 
es cost about 4s .; the best in the amphi¬ 
theatre below, about 2s. 6d .; the common¬ 
est place, next to the arena, costs 4 reals. 
In the centre of the west si^ is tiie king’s 
box, and scattered here and there are the 
private boxes of the grandees and ama¬ 
teurs. In the boxes I saw as many wom¬ 
en as men, and in the lower parts the fe¬ 
male spectators were also sufficiently nu- 
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merous. All wore mantillas; and in the 
lower parts of the amphitheatre, which 
were exposed to the sun, every spectator, 
whether man or woman, carried a large 
circular paper fan, made for the occasion, 
and sold by men who walk round the arena 
before the fight begins, raising among tB& 
spectators their long poles with fans sus¬ 
pended, and a little bag fixed here and 
there, into which the purchaser drops his 
feur cuartos 

** The people now began to show their 
impatience, and shouts of * El tors' were 
he^ in a hundred quarters, and soon aft¬ 
er a flourish of trumpets and drums an¬ 
nounced that the spectacle was about to 
commence. This created total silenoe, and 
the motion of the fans was for a moment 
suspended. First entered the chief magis¬ 
trate of the city on horseback, preceded by 
two algnazils, or constables, and followed 
by a troop of cavalry, who immediately 
cleared the arena of every one who had 
no business there; next, an official enter¬ 
ed on foot, who read an ordinance of the 
king commanding the fight, and requiring 
order to be kept; and, these preliminaries 
having been gone through, the magistxatef 
and cavalry retired, leaving the arena to 
the two picadors, who entered at the same 
moment. These are mounted on horse¬ 
back, each holding a long lance or pike, 
and are the first antagonbts the bull has 
to encounterT' They stationed themselrfi 
on different sides of the arena, about twen- ^ 
ty yards from the door at which the boll | 
enters, and, at a new flourish of trumpets, i 
the gate flew open, and the bull rushed 
into the arena. This xwoduccd a deafen¬ 
ing shout, and then tot^ silence. 

“ The bulls dificr very widely in cour¬ 
age and character. Some are rash, some 
cool and intrepid, some wary and cautious, 
some cowardly; some, immediately upon 
perceiving the horse and his rider, rush 
upon them; others run bellowing ronixi 
the arena; some make toward one or oth¬ 
er of the chulos, who, at the same moment 
that the bull appears, leap into the arena, 
with cobred clo^ upon their arms *, eth¬ 
ers stop, after having advanced a little 
way into the arena, look on every side, 
and seem nneertain what to do. The Hood 
of the bull is generally first spilt. Ht si* 
most invariably makes the first attack, ad-1 
vancing at a quick trot upon the pcadofi j 
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who generally receives him upon his pike^ 
wounding him somewhere about the shoul¬ 
der. 

** Sometimes the bull, feeling himself 
wounded, retires to meditate a different 
{}lan of attack; but a good bull is not 
turned back by a wound. He presses on 
upon bis enemy even if, in doing so, the 
lance be buried deeper in his flesh. At¬ 
tached to the mane of the bull is a crimson 
riband, which it is the great object of the 
picador to seize, that he may present to 
his mistress this important trophy of his 
prowess. I have frequently seen the rib¬ 
and tom off at the moment that the bull 
closed upon the picador. 

**The first bull that entered the arena 
was deficient both in courage and cun¬ 
ning ; the second was a fierce bull of Na¬ 
varre, from which province the best are 
understood to come. He paused only for 
a moment after entering the arena; and 
then instantly rushed upon the nearest pic¬ 
ador, who wounded him in the neck; but 
the bull, disregarding this, thrust his head 
under the horse's belly, and threw both 
him and his rider upon the ground. The 
horse ran a little way, but, encumbered 
with trappings, fell; and the bull, disre¬ 
garding for a moment the fallen picador, 
pursued the horse, and pushing at him, 
broke the girths and disengaged the ani¬ 
mal, which, finding itself at liberty, gal¬ 
loped round the arena, a dreadful specta¬ 
cle, covered with gore, and its entrails 
trailing upon the ground. 

“The bull now engaged the chulos: 
these young men show great dexterity, 
and sometimes considerable courage in the 
running fight, or rather play, in which 
they engage the bull; flapping their cloaks 
in his face, running zigzag when pressed, 
end throwing down the garments to arrest 
bis progress a moment, and then vaulting 
over the fence, an example which is some¬ 
times followed by the disappointed animal. 
But this kind of warfare the bull of Navarre 
seemed to consider child's play; and leav¬ 
ing his cloaked antagonist, he made furi¬ 
ously at the other picador, dexterously 
evading the lance, and burying his horns 
in the horse's breast. The horse and his 
rider extricated themselves, and galloped 
away; but suddenly the horse dropped 
down, the wound having proved mortal. 
The bull, victorious over both enemies, 


stood in the centre of the arena, ready to 
engage another; but the spectators, anx¬ 
ious to see the prowess of the bull directed 
against another set of antagonists, express¬ 
ed their desire by a monotonous clapping 
of hands and beating of sticks; a demon¬ 
stration of their will perfectly understood, 
and always attended to. 

“The banderilleros then entered: their 
business is to throw darts into the neck of 
the bull; and, in order to do this, they are 
obliged to approach with great caution, and 
to be ready for precipitate retreat; because 
it sometimes happens that the bull, irritated 
by the dart, disregards the cloak which 
the banderillero throws down to cover his 
retreat, and closely pursues the aggressor. 
I saw one banderUlero so closely pursued 
that he saved himself only by leaping over 
the bull's neck. The danger, however, is 
scarcely so great as it appears to the spec¬ 
tators to be, because the bull makes the 
charge with his eyes shut. The danger of 
the picador who is thrown upon the ground 
is much greater, because, having made the 
charge, the bull then opens his eyes, and 
the life of the picador is only saved by the 
address of the chulos, who divert the atten¬ 
tion of the victor. Generally the bande¬ 
rilleros do not make their appearance until 
the bull appears by his movements to de¬ 
cline the combat with the picadors, which 
he shows by scraping the ground with his 
feet, and retiring. If the bull show little 
spirit, and the spectators wish that he 
should be goaded into courage, the cry is 
*fnego,’ and then the banderilleros are 
armed with darts, containing a kind of 
squib, which explodes while it sticks in the 
animal’s neck. 

“When the people are tired of the ban¬ 
derilleros, and wish to have a fresh bull, 
they signify their impatience in the usual 
way, and the signal is then given for the 
matador^ whose duty it is to kill the bull. 
The matador is in full court dress, and car¬ 
ries a scarlet cloak over his arm, and a 
sword in his hand. The former he pre¬ 
sents to the bull; and when the bull rush¬ 
es forward, ho steps aside and plunges the 
sword into the animal's neck—at least so 
he ought to do; but the service is a dan¬ 
gerous one, and the matador is frequently 
killed. Sometimes it is impossible for a 
matador to engage upon equal terms a very 
wary bull, which is not much exhausted. 
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This was the case with the sixth ball which 
I saw tarned out. It was an Andalusian 
bull, and was both wary and powerful. 
Many times the matador attempted to en¬ 
gage him, but without success. He was 
constantly upon the watch, always disre¬ 
garding the cloak, and turning quickly 
round upon the matador, who was fre¬ 
quently in imminent danger. At length 
the people were tired of this lengthened 
combat, and, seeing no prospect of it end¬ 
ing, called for the smi-ZuiM, an instru¬ 
ment with which a person skulks behind 
and cuts the hamstrings of the animal. 
This the bull avoided a long while, always 
turning quickl}' round; and, even after 
this cruel operation was performed, he was 
still a dangerous antagonist, fighting upon 
his knees, and even pursuing the matador. 
The moment the bull falls he is struck 
with a small stiletto, which pierces the cer¬ 
ebellum ; folding doors, opposite to those 
by which the bull enters, are thrown open, 
and three mules, richly caparisoned and 
adorned with flogs, gallop in; the dead 
bull is attached by a hook to a chain, and 
the mules gallop out, trailing the bull be¬ 
hind them. This is the work of a moment 
—the doors close—^there is a new flourish 
of trumpets, and another bull rushes upon 
the arena. 

*‘And how do the Spaniards conduct 
themselves during all these scenes? The 
intense interest which they feel in this 
game is visible throughout, and often loud¬ 
ly expressed; an astounding shout always 
accompanies a critical moment; whether 
it be the bull or the num who is in danger, 
their joy is excessive; but their greatest 
sympath}' is given to the feats of the bull. 
If the picador receives the bull gallantly 
and forces him to retreat, or if the mata¬ 
dor courageously faces and wounds the 
bull, they applaud those acts of science and 
valor; but if the bull overthrow the horse 
and rider, or if the matador miss his aim 
and the bull seems ready to gore him, their 
delight knows no bounds. And it is cer¬ 
tainly a fine spectacle to see the thousands 
of spectators rise simultaneously, as they 
always do when the interest is intense. 
The greatest and most crowded theatre in 
Europe presents nothing half so imposing 
as this. But how barbarous, how brutal 
is the whole exhibition! Could an En¬ 
glish audience witness the scenes that are 
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repeated every week in Madrid? A uni* 
versal burst of * shame!* would follow the 
spectacle of a horse gored and bleeding, 
and actually treading upon his own en¬ 
trails while he gallops round the arena; 
even the appearance of the goaded bull 
could not be borne—panting, covered with 
wounds and blood, lacerated by darts, and 
yet brave and resolute to the end. 

“The spectacle continued two hours 
and a half, and during that time there 
were seven bulls killed and six horses. 
When the last bull was dispatched the 
people immediately rushed into the arena, 
and the carcass was dragged out amid the 
most deafening shouts.** 

Daring the winter months in Madrid, 
after the regular fights are over, two <ff 
three hundr^ boys, from eight to sixteen 
years of age, generally get into the ring, 
and young bulls, with their horns padded, 
are let in among them. Their agility in 
getting out of the way of the bulls is t^y 
astonishing. Occasionally some unfortu¬ 
nate wight gets caught and tossed into the 
air, coming down minus his jacket and 
trowsers, to the intense delight of the audi¬ 
ence. Many of the boys incase themselves 
in conical wicker baskets without any bot¬ 
tom, and, when attacked, pull in their heads 
and feet. The fury with which tire bull 
gores the basket, pitching it sometimes 
over his back, is really frightful to the nov¬ 
ice, but unspeakable delight to the Span¬ 
iard. The performance generally closes 
with a fine display of fireworks, the effect 
heightened by the continual lighting of a 
thousand wax matches, and the fire of ten 
thousand cigarettes; for it is now dark, and 
every body smokes, and every body lights 
his own matches. 

The railways of Spiun have now eictend- 
ed over nearly every portion of the king¬ 
dom. They have* been opened one after 
the other with a rapidity unexampled even 
in the United States, and this under ex¬ 
traordinary difficulties, owing to the mount* 
ainous ohsiracter of the country. The trade 
of Spain with the different maritime states 
of Europe has doubled in the last six drears, 
owing altogether to the vast network 
railways which now exist here. A few 
years ago the road from Madrid to Toledo 
was the only one in the kingdom. French 
energy and French capital have nearly done 
it all: witness the sublime skill suad co- 
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ergy demonstrated in the construction of 
the Chemm de ftr du Nord from Bayonne to 
Madrid, which is nearly finished, and nu* 
merous others of equal extent. Spain is 
destined again to be a great and powerful 
country; and if England does accuse the 
founder of the Napoleon dynasty with 
stealing all the silver images and plate, 
we know the French have sent it all back, 
and more too, in five franc pieces, as they 
are to be found in every town and village 
of Spain, and pass as readily as Spanish 
silver. 

Money, —Accounts in Spain are kept in 
reals, dnras, and onzas. The coins are: 
Copper, 1 <^avo=| cent; 1 cuarto—1 
cent; dos cuartos=2 cents. Silver coint, 
real=5 cents; dos reals=10 cents; peseta 
=20 cents; medio duro=50 cents; duro 
=$1. Gold coins, duro=fl; dos duros= 
$2; doblon=$4; medio onza=$8; onza 
= $16. There is also the Isa^lino=6 
dnros=$5. The onza loses much by a 
process of sweating, and should be only 
taken from responsible people. Carry 
plenty of small change, as dos real pieces 
are often as good as pesetas. The idea 
that French five franc pieces is the best 
coin to carry to Spain is completely ex¬ 
ploded. Use your linker’s letters of credit 
after yon arrive at Madrid, and change 
what Napoleons you may have at Bayonne 
for Spanish gold. Too should get Isabel- 
inoa=$5, for 20 francs, 92 centimes. 

The following is the principal route 
through Spain, and the one generally 
taken by all travelers, diverging occasion¬ 
ally to make side excursions or to gratify 
some particular desire. Should the order 
in which we describe the dififerent places 
not accord with the traveler’s plan, or with 
the way in which he enters or leaves Spain, 
of course he can find the places in the in¬ 
dex, and make his own route. We would 
shd-viae, however, the following to be adopt¬ 
ed : 

ITrom Paris to Bayonne (see Koutes 8, 
4, and 5). From Bayonne to St. Sebas¬ 
tian, Vittoria, Burgos, Valladolid, Madrid, 
where, after making excursions to the Es- 
eorial and Segovia, we proceed south via 
Aran juez, Toledo, ^ilen, Cordova, Seville, 
Cadia, Gibraltar, an excursion to Tangiers, 
in Africa. From Gibraltar to Malaga, 
G-mnada, Alcazar de St. Juan, Alicante, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Saragossa, Pamplona, 


Boutxs. 

to Bayonne; or finrn Barcelona to Paris via 
Nimes. Perhaps this would be the most 
desirable route to return, for the purpose 
of seeing the Roman mins at Nimes and 
visiting the Pont du Card, a celebrated Ro¬ 
man aqueduct eleven miles from Nimes. 

The roads of Spain are very poor, with 
the exception of those over which we take 
the traveler; but the diligences are very 
good, and make excellent time. Bandits 
have entirely disappeared, the principal 
roads being protected by the ^^guardiaa 
civiles,” the pendarme of Spain. Time 
from Paris through to Madrid, express, 87 
hours: frtfe, 1st class, 165 francs=$81 60. 


Should you wish to proceed to Madrid 
via Santander, take the steamer from Bay¬ 
onne to that place; from thence to Barcena 
by rail in 2^ hours; from thence to Reino- 
sa by diligence in 2^ hours; from thence 
to Aler del Rey by rail in 1 hour; from 
thence to San Chidrian by rail in 6 hours; 
thence as above. 

After passing the French town of Saint 
Jean de Luz, which contains 12,500 inhab¬ 
itants, and is noted for being the place 
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chosen by Louis XIV., in the 17th century, I 
for the purpose of celebrating bis marria^ ! 
with the Infanta Maria Th4r^ of Aus¬ 
tria, daughter of Philip IV., king of Spain, 
we arrive at B4hobia, on the right bonk of 
the River Bidassoa, where your passports 
are examined by the French, this iMing 
the frontier town, and where both pass¬ 
ports and baggage are examined entering > 
France. We now cross the bridge, one 
end of which is guarded by Spanish sol- | 
diers and the other by French, and are in 
Spain. As we proceed down the left bank 
of the Bidassoa toward the town of /nm, 
which contains 4000 inhabitants, notice in 
the river the small island Dt la Conferencty 
so called from the numerous conferences 
which have taken place at different times 
between the French and Spanish sover¬ 
eigns. Here Louis XI. met Henry IV. of 
Castile. It is related that the Spaniards 
mocked the French on account of their poor 
costume, and that the French laughed at 
the exaggerated magnificence of the Cas¬ 
tilian nobles. Here, in the middle of the 
river, Francis I. of France was exchanged 
for his two sons, who were sent to Spain as 
hostages for their father; and in 1G15 the 
respective embassadors of France and Spain 
exchanged the two betrothed maids, Isa¬ 
bella, daughter of Henry IV., king of 
France, affianced to Philip IV. of Spain, 
and Anne of Austria, sister of Philip, af¬ 
fianced to Louis XIII. But the most im¬ 
portant event, and one that was celebrated 
with extraordinary splendor, was the con¬ 
ference held here in 1659 between Cardinal 
Mazarin and Louis de Haro, minister of 
Philip IV., to arrange the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, and regulate the nuptials of the 
Infanta of Spain and Louis XIV. It was 
during the preparation for this ceremony 
that Velasquez, the celebrated Spanish 
painter, who was present, assisting in the 
decoration of the pavilion, caught a fever, 
which carried him to an untimely grave. 

St, Sebagtian is a stronirly fortified port, 
containing 12,500 inhabitants. Hotel, Pa- 
rador Real. It is built on a hill, and sur¬ 
mounted by a strong castle, which renders 
it one of the stromrest fortresses in North¬ 
ern Spain. The present town is entirely 
modem, the former one having been re¬ 
duced to ashes by the English allies of 
Spain in 1813, (?) the whole history of 
Which will forever remain a burning dis¬ 


grace both to Welling^n tod the Engliala 
nation; and the public journals of En¬ 
gland, which falsely stigmatize the Amer¬ 
icans as bloodthirsty, had better turn back 
and examine a page in their own hisimy. 
We never treated our enemies as they treat¬ 
ed their allies. Napoleon, writing on the 
subject, says: Anglais commetemt dea 

hmreurs dotU les annales de la gwtrrt offhessi 
peu d'exemplest et dont cede nation barb ark 
etait seule capable dans vn sibde de cimKats- 
tion:* 

For five years ^he French were masteETB 
of St Sebastian, when, on the 28th of June, 
1818, the English troops under General 
Graham took the place by storm. The cit¬ 
izens received with lively deinonstratioiis 
of joy this self-styled army of liberatjoo, 
and a great number of the inhabitants es¬ 
caped for the purpose of arranging them¬ 
selves in the ranks of their allies. From 
the 2dd to the 29th of July, the En^^lish 
and Portuguese butteries destroyed aixty- 
three houses in the town, notwithstanding 
the wishes of the citizens for the triumph 
of their allies; and when the last assault 
was made, and the city taken, they received 
the English with open arms. Their con¬ 
fidence, however, was destined to be most 
shamefully imposed upon. The French in 
the mean time intrenched themselves quiet¬ 
ly in the citadel, while the ^xglish put the 
town to fire and sword. The soldiers, un¬ 
restrained by their officers, pillaged the 
houses, massacred the inhabitants, outraged 
the wife under the eyes of her husbesd, 
and the daughter under the eyes of her 
mother. The manifest, publish^ after the 
siege by the inhabitants, signalized acts 
of the most atrocious barbarism. At 
fire came to crown these frightful scenes. 
In the evening the English and Portngoesa 
soldiers set fire to some of the houses in the 
principal street, and danced by the light e€ 
the flames; it was in vain that the inhab¬ 
itants requested permission to extinguisii 
the fire —this was a useless request; hot a. 
derisive order was given to this effect. 
The firemen who offei^ to extinguish the 
flames were obliged, instead of doing this, 
to point out houses where the pillage wonkl 
be more lucrative, and then to fly for their 
lives. Thus, while the city was burnins 
on one side, violation and murder were 
being enacted on the other. Durine the 
night the gates of SU Sebastian Were ahii% 
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bnt in the morning the remainder of the 
population were permitted to retire from 
the city. A crowd absolutely without re¬ 
sources, women entirely naked, old men 
covered with wounds, fied to the mountains, 
where a great number perished. Some 
persons remained, hoping that after the 
first thirst for plunder was appeased they 
could save the remainder of their fortune. 
But the fire still continued; and when the 
soldiers could find nothing more to satisfy 
themselves, they discovered that the rag¬ 
ing flames might still be increased. They 
again had recourse to their incendiary car¬ 
tridges, and the fire spread with frightful 
activi^. In a short time the city was en¬ 
tirely in ruins. Only thirty-six houses re¬ 
mained, besides two churches, which served 
as hospitals. Books, public and private reg¬ 
isters, civil and ecclesiastical records, all 
were reduced to ashes, and the immediate 
loss was estimated at 100,000,000 reals. 
Twenty-four days after the assault the En¬ 
glish and the Portuguese soldiers returned, 
and searched among the ashes for objects 
of less value. During all this time there 
was not a single effort made on the part of 
the officers to check their shameful out¬ 
rages. The fire and the plunder of St. Se¬ 
bastian left more than 600 families without 
a home, without bread, and nearly without 
clothing. Four months after nearly a third 
of the population had perished from hun¬ 
ger. The civil authorities, who retired to 
Zubieta after having made a statement 
of their grievances, demanded temporaiy 
succor and an indemnity for their losses, in 
order to relievo the afflicted inhabitants. 
In vain they addressed themselves to Wel¬ 
lington, to the regency of Spain, and to 
the national Congress: they were refused 
succor by all. They then published the 
manifest, and the correspondences from 
which we have drawn these details. It is 
not to be doubted that St. Sebastian was 
destroyed on the 13th of August, 1818, by 
its own allies, and that its ruin was pre¬ 
meditated. The responsibility of this de¬ 
struction evidently falls entirely on the 
heads of the generals who led the besieging 
army. What motive could they have had 
for conduct as strange as it was odious ? 
St. Sebastian was the chief town of one of 
the Basque provinces, where industry and 
commerce were always held in high es¬ 
teem; it was the seat of rich companies, 
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which traded largely with the Spanish col¬ 
onies. The return of peace went to revive 
the active commerce with France, whose 
geographical position rendered that com¬ 
merce inevitable. It was for tJdsy no doubt, 
that St. Sebastian was ordained to perish. 
The Count of Sereno says. In his History 
of Spain, **The soul shudders and saddens 
at the remembrance of a scene as lamenta¬ 
ble as it is tragic. It was certainly not 
provocated; the peaceful inhabitants went 
out to meet with open arms those ifhom 
they considered as their liberators, and re¬ 
ceived from them insults, injuries, and great 
injustice. What dishonor and what atro¬ 
city I Ruin and devastation, which it is 
hardly possible to believe the work of sol¬ 
diers of an allied European and civilized 
nation, but rather the act of foUy of enraged 
enemies or African savages.” 

Travelers should (if they have time, say 
forty minutes) make the ascent of Mount 
Orgullo: the view is most magnificent, and 
will well repay the time spent; commence 
the ascent of the hill at the church of Santa 
Maria, which is the princijpal one in the 
place. 

After passing the town of Verffora, with 
nothing to see, we arrive at Vtffona, which 
contains 12,000 inhabitants. Hotels, Pa- 
radar Nuevo and de Pottat, The town is 
very pretty from the distance, but contains 
little of importance to detain the traveler. 
Living is cheap, fruits in abundance, and 
climate tern perate. The alamedas are very 
beautiful, linea with lovely shade-trees, 
under which the lower class of citizens 
meet and dance. The principal churches 
are San Vincente and ^n Miguel. The 
town is divided into old and new; the lat¬ 
ter is very beautiful. 

Vittoria is mostly known by the victory 
obtained by Wellington over the French, 
who were command^ by Joseph Bonaparte 
and Marshal Jonrdan, in 1813. This was 
one of the last of the many victories ob¬ 
tained by Wellington during the Peninsu¬ 
lar war. The French lost all their bag¬ 
gage, artillery, and ammunition. 

Vittoria is one of the principal entrep6ts 
for the trade between Navarre and old 
Castile, and the ports of St. Sebastian and 
Bilboa. 

Bujyos is one of the most famous cities 
of old Castile, and formerly the residence 
of their counts and kings. It declined, 
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however, very much in importance, and | 
now numbers hardly 13,000 inhabitants. 
Hotels, Fonda Rafaila and Dtl Norte. It | 
is situated on the railroad direct from Mad¬ 
rid to Bayonne, on the banks of the Biver 
Arlanzon, and is famous in Spanish history 
as the birthplace of the Cid, whose castle 
stood a few miles distant from its gates. 

Blighty victor, never vanquished, 
liiilwark of our native land; 

Shield of Spain, her boast and glory, 

Knight of the far>dreaded brand; 

*Venging scourge of Moors and traitors. 
Mighty thunderbolt of war, 

Bfirror bright of chivalry, I 

Ruy my Cid Campeador.'* | 

Every Spanish bosom thrills with emotion 
when he hears recounted the deeds of the 
brave Rodrigo of Bivar, the national cham- I 
pion of Spain. 

The town abounds in churches and con¬ 
vents, and possesses a magnificent Cathe¬ 
dral, which is one of the finest in Spain. 
It contains numerous splendid monuments, 
prominent among which axe those con¬ 
tained in the Chapel del Condestable, the 
burial-place of the Velasco family. The | 
statues of San Jeronimo and San Sebastian | 
are very fine. There are also several fine 
paintings by Leonardo da Vinci and others; 
also a miracle-working image, *‘£1 Cristo 
do Burgos.” It was first di^overed steer¬ 
ing itself up the current of the river. It 
was placed in the St. Augustine convent, 
where it worked numerous miracles, sweat¬ 
ing on Fridays, etc. 

The different chapels of the cathedral 
merit especial attention. The Capilla real 
is the high altar, where several membera 
of the royal house of Castile repose. One 
of the most elegant models of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is the tomb of Archbishop Luis de 
Acnfia y Osorio, situated in one of the side 
chapels (Santa Ana). The high altar is 
of the most perfect Gothic; the retablo rep¬ 
resents the meeting of St. Joachim with St. 
Ana, the parents of the Virgin Mary. The 
chapel de Samliago is the ecclesiastical chap¬ 
el of the cathedral, and contains the tombs 
of numerous archbishops. In the chapel of 
San Enrique, the bronze and marble monu¬ 
ment of the founder is the leading feature. 
The CapiUa de la Vinteuion contains six fine 
paintings representing the Life of Christ; 
also one representing our Lady of Oca 
seated on a throne, holding the infant Je¬ 
sus. La CapiUa de la Pretentacion contains 
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I a Holy Family by Michael Angelo. The 
SacrisUe, in addition to the celebrated paint- 
I ing of Christ of Burg^, contains the por¬ 
traits of all the archbishops and bishops of 
Burgos, from St. James the Elder to Igna¬ 
cio Ribes, who died in 1840. The 
CapUiUaire is noticed with considerable in¬ 
terest on account of an old box which is 
affixed to the wall, called the Gfre del Cid, 
of which a story is told of the Cid, that, 
being in want of money to carry on the 
war, he filled this chest with sand and 
stones, and representing to some rich Jews 
that it contained gold and jewels, but that 
he did not wish it opened, he succeeded on 
this securi^ in raising the desired loan, 
which he afterward repaid with interest 
I After learing the church, ascend the hUl 
to visit the church of Santa Agueda, in 
I which the Cid compelled King Alphonso 
j VI. to swear that he had no hand in the 
j murder of his brother Don Sancbo, who 
was killed at Zamorra. The Cid made 
him repeat the oath three times, which so 
irritated the king that he there swore to be 
revenged. After visiUng this church, as¬ 
cend the hill to the triumphal arch erected 
by Philip II. to Feman Gonzalez. Ob¬ 
serve the pillars which mark the house of 
the Cid, whose ashes are now preserved in 
the Hotel de Ville, having Ix^n removed 
from the monastery of San Pedro de Car- 
dena in 1842. They are preserved in a 
wooden coffin in a small oratory, which 
will be shown by the sacristan. Among 
the churches of Burgos most worthy of no¬ 
tice are those of San E^eban and San Nic^ 
olas. One of the finest bronze statues in 
Spain is in Burgos: it was erected to th« 
memory of Charles III. 

Every one visiting Burgos should devote 
some time to an excursion to the Cartuja de 
Mirafiores and the tomb of the Ci<L The 
convent of Mirafiores, two miles from Bur¬ 
gos, was erected by Juan II. about the 
middle of the 15th century, and is consid¬ 
ered, for the purposes for which it was 
built (a royal tomb), superior to a^ thing 
of the kind in Europe. When Pnilip 11. 
saw it, he exclaimed, ” We have done noth¬ 
ing at the Escorial.” The sculpture of 
the tomb of Juan II., his second wife, Isa¬ 
bella, and his son, Alonzo, is unsurpassed 
in delicacy of finish and minuteness of de¬ 
tail. The royal effigies are most exqui¬ 
site, while the execution of the figures of 
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the saints an4 apostles are beyond concep¬ 
tion. Five miles from the convent the 
monastery of San Pedro de Cardena ap¬ 
pears. The interest in visiting this place 
is considerably lessened since the removal 
of the remains of the Cicf. This celebra¬ 
ted Spanish hero, Don Rodrigo Huy Diaz 
de Bavar, was bom in Burgos in 1040, of a 
noble family; he was knighted by Ferdi¬ 
nand I. at the age of twenty years, and ob¬ 
tained great influence over the Castilian 
soldiers at a very early age. He was con¬ 
sidered the greatest campion of Christen¬ 
dom. His deeds have b^n recorded by 
numerous writers, both Spanish and Moor¬ 
ish, in both prose and verse, and have con¬ 
stituted the real reading of the Spanish 
people for eight centuries. He was ban¬ 
ished from the court of Alphonso VI., trhich 
monarch he compelled to take a solemn 
oath that he had no connection whatever 
with the murderers of his predecessor and 
brother, Sancho II. In the mean time Cas¬ 
tile was invaded by the Moors, when Don 
Rodrigo, at the head of his volunteers, drove 
them from the territoiv', and in the name 
of the king imposed a tribute on them. 
He was recalled to the court, again dis- 
£^ced, and again serving his monarch, 
driving the Moors from Valencia, and there 
establishing a government. He there mar¬ 
ried Dofta Ximena, so celebrated for her 
conjugal tenderness. The name of Cid 
was given him by the Moors after a battle 
in which he conquered five allied kings. 
He w^s mostly called Cid Campeador, 
which means Lord and Champion. He 
died at Valencia in 1099, and was brought 
to Buigos seated on his favorite steed. 
The different members of the Cid's family 
now lie here. His bones have made nu¬ 
merous changes since they first were seat¬ 
ed on a throne, when he knocked a Jew 
down with his brand who had dared to 
pluck the dead lion by the beard, up to their 
late removal to the Hotel de Ville. 

The following is the style of ballad much 
in vx^e at the present day, by which the 
memory of the great champion of Spain, 
the friend of St. James and the extinguish¬ 
er of the Moors, is kept alive : 

“The Cid rode through the horse-ehoe gate, 
Oniega-ehaped it stood, 

A symbol of the moon that waned before the 
Christian rood. 

He was all sheathed in golden mail, his cloak 
was white as shroud; 


His vizor down, hii sword unsheathed, corpse- 
still be rode and proud : 

And over all the spears and blades, east, west, 
and south, and north. 

The Cid's broad flag like sunset spread, wild 
flaming fiercely forth. 

The rioe-fields, where the tnfled stalks grew 
green round tepid pools, 

'Were trodden r^ by flying crowds of unbe¬ 
lieving fools. 

The bright canals, that girt the town as with 
a silver net, 

'Were scarlet with the slain Moors* blood—the 
melons purple wet. 

At every water-wheel and mill a dying man 
was found— 

Uis cloven head leant hack against the red Jar's 
knotted round. 

The mulberry-trees were strung with Moors, 
as carob-twig-t with fruit; 

The dying struggle on the boughs—the dying 
at the root. 

'With dripping sword, and horse all sweat, be 
rode Into the town. 

The black gore from his plume and flag was 
raiuing hotly down. 

His mace was bent, his banner rent, his helmet 
beaten in, 

The blood-spots on his mail were thick as spots 
on leopard's skin. 

And after came the hostages, the ransomed, 
and the dead. 

The cloven Moors in wagons piled—the body 
or the head; 

And heaps of armor, golden-chained, gay. 
plumes and broken flags. 

Piled up as in the tanner’s yard the hcap^ of 
beggars* rags. 

The stately camels, golden-trapped, each sil¬ 
ver-white as milk. 

High laden with the aloes* wood, sweet amber¬ 
gris, and silk; 

Rich Indian camphor, marten-skins from Kho- 
rasan the fair; 

Ten piles of silver ingots, each a saltan's triple 
share; 

Great bedea of orange aaffron-weed, and crys¬ 
tal diamond clear; 

Large Beja mbies, fiery red—such stones the 
emirs wear; 

Last came the shekels and the bars in leather 
bags sealed red. 

And then black slaves with Jars of gold upon 
each woolly head. 

• • • • • 

His beard was like a horse’s mane, his shield 
was varnished red 

With Moorish blood his rider-king that cruel 
day had shed; 

Ail ^mson shone his suit of mail, all fiery 
shone his sword. 

His breastplate-steel was hewn across, his bat¬ 
tle-ax was flawed.” 

This is a description of a battle fought 
seven years after the Cid’s death. It oc¬ 
curred in this wise. For seven years the 
embalmed body of the champion remained 
seated in a carved chair in the Cathedral 
of Burgos. In the mean time the Castilians 
were hard pressed by the Moors, the latter 
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being victorious in nearly every battle. 
They finally had recourse to the dead Cid, 
and, strapping him on horseback, dressed 
in his fhli armor, he was ridden out to at¬ 
tack the Moors. The rout was decisive, 
and the carnage fearful. 

VaUadoUdy the former caiMtal of Spain, is 
finely situat^ on the left l)ank of the Pi- 
suerga, at the confluence of this river with 
the Es^pieva. It contains 20,000 inhabit¬ 
ants; in former times the number was 
over 60,000. Principal hotel Parador de leu 
Diligendai, It was the capital of the for¬ 
mer kingdom of Leon, afterward included 
in Castile, and was made the capital of 
Spain by Philip II., who was bom here; 
an honor that bis successor, Philip 111., at¬ 
tempted in vain to revive for it The 
court having been once removed to Madrid, 
it was found difiScult to supplant thp influ¬ 
ences which had grown around it Thus 
a rich and fertile country, abounding in 
every production of nature, was abandoned 
fbr a dry, arid, and woodless plain, desti¬ 
tute of every thing that tends to make a 
city rich and prosperous. 

Valladolid declined rapidly firoro its an¬ 
cient importance; and what the foreign foe 
and allies of the Spaniards spared, civil 
war has destroyed. It still contains one 
of the finest universities in Spain, founded 
by Alonzo XI. in the 14th century; also 
an academy of fine arts, a museum, a royal 
palace, theatre, and public library. Val¬ 
ladolid is celebrated for being the birth¬ 
place of Philip II., and the place where 
Columbus breathed his last. The Museum 
is the principal object of attraction, and 
contains some fine pictures, sculptures, and 
a good library. 

The sculptures of Hernandez, Berru- 
guete, and Juan de Luni are some of the 
finest in Spain. The palace and cathedral 
must also be visited. Notice, in the last, 
the silver custodia; also the picture of the 
Crucifixion. Some of the chapels are very 
fine. Visit the churches of MagdalenOy San 
LorenzOy and San Miguel. 

An excursion might be made from Val¬ 
ladolid to SalamancOy distance 22 miles. 
It contains but 15,000 inhabitants. Ho¬ 
tels Parador de lae Diligmeieu and Lo$ 
Toros. This once celebrated city stands 
on the banks of the Tormes, an affluent of 
the Douro. It is now a silent, gloomy 
town, and the days of its collegiate gloiy, 
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when it ranked second among the four 
great universities of Europe, have long 
since passed. It was in the 14th century, 
when Paris, Salamanca, Oxford, and Bo¬ 
logna stood first in the ranks of educational 
institutions, that Salamanca became so re¬ 
nowned for scholastic philosophy, when 
ten thousand students wander^ through 
its halls. Its splendid cathedral, its glo¬ 
rious old churches and crumbling convents, 
although deserted and melancholy, make 
it a place of much importance to visit. 
Salamanca is noted in modem history for 
the great battle fought between the French 
under Marshal Marmont and the English 
under Wellington in 1812. The French 
were defeated with great loss. The 'En¬ 
glish had much the larger force. 


Madridy the capital of the Spanish mon¬ 
arch}', is situated in the centre of an arid 
plain. It is the most elevated of all the 
capitals of Europe, being about 2200 feet 
above the level of the sea. The present 
population amounts to 317,217. The prin¬ 
cipal hotel is the Grand Hotel de Paris, 
decidedly the only good house; it is situ¬ 
ated in the Puerto del Sal, an open space 
in the heart of the city where all the prin¬ 
cipal streets meet. The prices in Madrid 
are about the same as in the United States, 
perhaps a shade less. The hotels in Spain 
charge **80 much per day.*’ 

The climate of Madrid was in former 
times considered good; it was on this ac¬ 
count that Philip II. decided to give it the 
preference among its illustrious rivals when 
he was choosing the capital of Spain. But 
it has changed since, being now extremely 
dangerous for delicate persons, espedally 
those of nervons temperament. MMrid is 
said by some to have but two seasons: 9 

mois d’hiver et 8 mois d’enfer.” The 
spring is temperate and often rainy; the 
summer insupportably hot; and the an- 
tnmn, until the month of November, dry 
and pleasant. The air which blows Irina 
the Guadarrama is very subtle and pene¬ 
trating, and irritates the nerves dreadftilly; 
and if you are not careful and wrap your¬ 
self up well, covering your month, yon run 
the risk of catching a terrible disease, which 
hurries you into the next world in a very 
short time. 
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The absence of trees in the vicinity of 
Maiirid is doubtless one of the real causes 
of the severity of the climate. There is 
nothing in winter to preserve the city from 
the sharp north wind, and in summer to 
shade it from the burning rays of the sun. 
The Spaniards, however, are reconciling 
themselves by degrees to the trees, which 
for some time they seemed to consider as 
enemies, and they are continually planting 
them, so that Madrid stands in a fair wa}' 
of regaining its original climate. Accord* 
ing to the Spaniards, Madrid was founded 
a few centuries after the deluge, and pre* 
ceded Rome by more than a thousand 
years. This is about as ridiculous as the 
statement made by some French writers, 
that it was founded in the 16th century. 
Most readers of Spanish history are aware 
that Madrid was captured by Alonzo in 
1083. Henry III. was crowned there in 
1894. His successors, Juan II., Henry 
IV., and the Catholic kings, inhabited the 
Alcazar, and fortified it. It was at Mad¬ 
rid that Charles V. received the news of 
the victory of Pavia. It was to Madrid 
that Francis I. was carried prisoner; and 
at Madrid the treaty of peace was signed 
between France and Spain. During the 
Middle Ages, Spain, which was divided into 
several Mussulman and Christian king¬ 
doms, had quite a number of capitals— 
Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada, Leon, 
Burgos, and Saragossa. These capitals 
were r^uced to one after the capture of 
Granada. The Catholic monarch Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella had not yet thought of 
a fixed capital. During the reign of 
Charles V., who was always either fight¬ 
ing or traveling, this important question 
was not decided until he abdicated the 
throne in favor of his son, Philip II.; he, 
as we have seen, gave the preference to 
Madrid, from a political motive, that none 
of the other capitals might have any jeal¬ 
ousy in the matter, and that all Spain 
might become reconciled, all speak the 
same tongue—in fact, all be Spaniards. 
He declared its court to be the only one in 
the world. The subsequent history of 
Madrid is not of much importance until 
the commencement of the French wars. 
It was entered by Murat at the head of 
the French forces in 1808. Two months 
afterward they were compelled to retire, 
the Manolos making fearful havoc with 


their knives. Joseph Bonaparte was also 
compelled to fly ^fore them. In the 
month of December of the same year Na¬ 
poleon entered the city in person, and re¬ 
instated his brother, who occupied the 
throne four years, up to 1812, at which 
time the city was taken by the English. 
In 1823 it w'as again occupied by the 
French, under the Due d*Angoul4me. 

Of the manners and customs of Madrid 
a recent writer says, “They can only be 
learned by viewing the habits of the mid¬ 
dle classes; for, indeed, it is next to im¬ 
possible for a stranger, even with good 
introductions, to know enough of the aris¬ 
tocracy to form a correct judgment of 
their domestic habits, owing, we believe, 
in a great measure, to the general pov¬ 
erty, which, with the high rate of living 
in Madrid, is an effectual bar to hospi¬ 
tality. Almost all families, except those 
in thh very highest ranks, live, as in Paris 
and Edinburgh, in stories or flats, each 
story being a distinct house. The outer 
door, which is of enormous strength, has 
a small window or grating, with a sliding 
shutter, and the us^ salutation from the 
porter when one rings for admittance, 
*‘*‘Gentez depaz ''—people of peace—and the 
door in ordinary cases is opened. This 
precaution of surveying strangers is, per¬ 
haps, attributable to a feeling of personal 
insecurity consequent on bad government 
and religions persecution. A suite of 
apartments usually consists of a large, 
well-lighted, and respectably-furnished sa¬ 
loon, with a recess on one side, in which 
is a bed, wholly unconcealed and without 
curtains; and at another side is a door 
leading into a smaller chamber, similarly 
furnished to that just described. The la- 
d 3 '*s boudoir is always handsomely deco¬ 
rated; and the worst rooms in an estab¬ 
lishment are invariably the library, or 
study, and the dining-room, both of which 
are small and wretchedly furnished. The 
apartments are always kept remarkably 
clean. 

“ The manner of living in Madrid is some¬ 
what more generous than in the northern 
provinces. A rich soup is usually added 

the everlasting oUa or cochido, which 
is much better made and more higUy sea¬ 
soned than in the rest of Spain; and din¬ 
ner is always followed by cakes, sweet¬ 
meats, and fruits, accompanied by a mod-* 
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erate supplyof Valdepenas and other good 
native wines. The inhabitants, except the 
tradespeople, rise late, breakfast on choco¬ 
late between 10 and 11. Lounging, read¬ 
ing, or a stroll to the cafes (where, howev¬ 
er, they spend nothing), occupies the men; 
dressing and visiting, the ladies, till din¬ 
ner (about 3); after which follows the 
tOj a season of almost universal repose in 
Madrid. The shops then are either shut, 
or a curtain drawn before the door. The 
shutters of every window are closed; 
scarcely a respectable person is seen in 
the streets; the stall-keepers spread cloths 
over their wares and go to sleep; groups 
of the poor and idle are seen stretched in 
the shade; and even the Galician water- 
carriers, seized with the general drowsi¬ 
ness, make pillows of their water-casks. 
The siesta over, the ladies sit in the bal¬ 
conies, and the gentlemen smoke their ci¬ 
gars till the time for the lounge on the 
Prado; and then comes the tertulia^ a very 
pleasant and social meeting for chit-chat 
and music, closing the day of Madrid. 
Dinner-parties are seldom or never given, 
and there are no regular parties except 
balls, and those not frequent, and unac¬ 
companied by any refreshment beyond 
agaa fresca. 

The best national manners are not, like 
other countries, to be found in the capital, 
where every thing is sacrificed to the rage 
for imitating the French and English, a 
feature which distinguishes the Madrile- 
nos from all other Spaniards. Morals in 
all classes, especially the higher, are in 
the most degraded state. Veils, indeed, 
are thrown aside, and serenades are rare, 
but gallantry and intrigue are as active 
as ever. The men think little of their 
marriage obligations, and pay no real re¬ 
spect to the other sex; the women make 
dress and show the business of their lives, 
court admiration, and are willing victims 
of unprincipled gallantry. Infidelity in 
marri^ women is perhaps more frequent 
than in any of the towns of Italy. Scarce¬ 
ly any married lady is without her corte- 
jo. The connection, however, if not less 
sensual, is more lasting than in Italy, and 
intrigues are usually carried on unknown 
to the husband, who is generally too prou^ 
to connive at his wife's dishonor. Sexual 
immorality is also common among the low¬ 
er orders, but there is not that drunken- 
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ness, brutality, and insolence wnich char¬ 
acterize the comaUa of Paris and London; 
and the stranger may now w'alk about the 
streets in any part of Madrid without fear 
of being stabbed or plundered, a circum¬ 
stance attributable to the improvement of 
the lower orders.” 

Madrid is well supplied with excellent 
carriages and cabs, there being stands in 
all the principal streets. The rates are, 
“for the course,” in daytime, 4 reals = 20 
cents; from sunset until midnight, 6 reals 
=30 cents; after midnight, 8 reals =40 
cents. By the hour, daytime, first hour, 
8 reals; every hour after, 6 reals: from 
sunset to midnight, first hour, 10 reals; 
succeeding hours, 8 reals: after midnight, 
first hour, 14 reals; succeeding hours, 12 
reals. The rates for two-horae conveiran- 
ces average about thirty per cent, more 
than for one. 

A valet de place will be necessary in 
Madrid to arrange about getting passes to 
see the dififerent as the days on 

which they may be seen are often changed, 
or the time may be seen in one of the news¬ 
papers, as well as the announcement of 
bull-fights, theatrical entertainments, and 
other amusements. Travelers wishing to 
purchase Spanish cloaks (very comfortable 
in the cars) will find the house of Cnmbtf- 
land, Mufioz y Mexia, a first-class place. 

After taking a stroll into the Puerto del 
Sol and PradOy to see life in its outdoor 
glory, we will proceed'first to visit the 
Royal Palace, an immense pile of build¬ 
ings, which occupies, with its gardens, a 
space of nearly eighty acres. It forms a 
square of 470 feet each way by lOO feet 
high, and is considered one of the most 
magnificent palaces in the world. It was 
built by Philip V. The ceilings are mag¬ 
nificently frescoed, but most of the paint¬ 
ings that formerly adorned the walls have 
been removed to the Museo. It is rich in 
statues and marbles. The throne-room is 
really gorgeous. Owing to the fact that 
some four years since several of the fres¬ 
coes and marbles were disfigured by En¬ 
glish travelers, the queen has been com¬ 
pelled to prohibit visitors to Madrid from 
entering the palace. It is impossible now 
to obtain admittance. In the circular gar¬ 
den stands the equestrian statue of Philip 
IV. It is considered one of the finest 
works of art in Europe. The ease and 
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giRce with which he sits on his noble war- 
horse is perfectly enchanting. He was 
considered the best horseman in Spain. 
The bronze was cast in Florence in 1640. 

Adjoining the palace is La Real Cochera, 
or royal coach-house and stables i the horses 
and mules are very fine. The coach-house 
contains carriages of all forms, ages, and 
colors, 125 in number, from Queen Joane’s 
splendid carved carriage, 350 years old, 
down to an elegant trotting wagon made 
by Dubois of New York. The state car¬ 
riages, used by the queen when she opens 
the Cortes, are very elegant. 

On the southern side of the palace is sit¬ 
uated La Real Armeria^ which is consid¬ 
ered the most interesting armory in the 
world. It is open to the public on Tues¬ 
days and Saturdays. On other days stran¬ 
gers will be admitted on presenting their 
passports; a fee of one franc is then ex¬ 
pect^. This splendid collection of armor, 
swords, shields, and precious relics, was re¬ 
moved by Philip II. from Valladolid. The 
armor is kept clean and beautiful, and looks 
as new as when worn by Charles V., Philip 

II. , or the Great Captain. Why other ar¬ 
mories should insist on keeping tlieir col¬ 
lections rusty it is to us difficult to under¬ 
stand. In the centre of the hall is placed 
the equestrian armor, the chief suits being 
those of Charles V., Philip II., and Philip 

III. At the extreme end of the hall is the 
effigy of St. Ferdinand, dressed in royal 
robb, with a golden crown upon his head; 
in one hand he holds a globe surmounted 
by a cross, in the other a sword. This fig¬ 
ure is annually borne by priests, on the 
29th of May, to the chapel of the royal pal¬ 
ace, and there saluted for the space of two 
weeks, at the end of which time it is again 
deposited in the armory. 

On your right, as you enter the hall, is 
placed the collection of guns, most of which 
belonged to Charles IV. Some of them 
are beautifully inlaid with precious stones; 
notice No. 2223 especially: it is inlaid with 
gold, and was presented to his ** dear broth¬ 
er” by Napoleon I.; the name “Faton, k 
Paris,’*is lettered on it. In the centre, in 
front as you enter, notice the fine equestrian 
armor. No. 2528, of Charles V.; also 2398, 
of Philip II. Between these two is placed 
the steel writing-desk of Charles V., re¬ 
moved by the present queen from the Esco- 
rial. 2521, a t^utiful casque formerly be¬ 


longing to Francis I., king of France: the 
fleurs de lis are exquisitely carved; 2410, 
a fine equestrian armor of Charles V., the 
same he wore on entering Tunis; No. 2408 
was his camp-chair; No. 2321, another suit 
of equestrian armor which he formerly 
wore: the horse is exquisitely carved by 
Perez; No. 1776 is an exact copy of the 
sword of Francis I., king of France, who 
was taken prisoner by the forces of the 
Emperor Chiurles V. at the battle of Pavia: 
Murat carried off the original to Paris; No. 
2355 is a splendid gold and steel armor for¬ 
merly worn by Christopher Columbus; 
2^7 is a bronze double-barreled breech¬ 
loading cannon. An English hand-book 
would perhaps call it the ** anticipation” 
of the Armstrong gun, as the editor says 

Velasquez’s style is the anticipation of 
Landseers.” (?) The painters of any other 
than those of the English nation would be 
called imitators. Here, also, will be point¬ 
ed out the suit of armor worn by Isabella 
the Catholic at the siege of Granada. No. 
2429 is the camp-bed of Charles V.; No. 
2419, a complete suit of splendid armor, pre¬ 
sented to Philip II. by Don Manuel of Por¬ 
tugal; also an exquisite collar (gold, silver, 
and steel). No. 2370, belonging to the same 
monarch. A day can well be spent exam¬ 
ining this splendid collection. 

Naval Museum .—Near the armory is the 
Naval Museum of Madrid, which well de¬ 
serves a visit, containing flags, models of 
ships, and valuable naval relics. Notice, 
first, the pirate gun and flag, captured in 
1847. Observe a fine model of the Santa 
Ana. sunk at Trafalgar; also the San Carlo. 
Here may be seen a seven-barrel revolving 
cannon, cast at Carthagena in 1819. No. 
405, up stairs, is a fine portrait of Colum¬ 
bus, on either side of which are those of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Observe the map 
of Columbus, beside which are two splen¬ 
did historical paintings, the Burial 4»f De 
Soto in the Mississippi, and Cortez ordering 
the Destruction of his Ships; also his per 
trait, with those of Pizarro and De Soto; a 
magnifioent plan of Gibraltar; a fine paint¬ 
ing of the battle of Lepanto, with an angel 
delivering the news to Philip while on his 
knees praying in the Escurial; opposite 
this picture hangs a portrait of its hero, 
Don John of Austria, natural son of Charles 
V. Observe the French flags, all in tat¬ 
ters. which is generally the case when in 
685 
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the hands of their enemies. In the next I bella continned this work, and transferred 
room, which is filled with models of ships, to the Mnsetim the best paintings of the 


and portraits of admirals and ministers, 
there is a splendid full-length picture of 
the present queen, Isabella. 

Theatret .—The Teatro Real is the grand 
Opera-house of Madrid, completed in 1850. 
It faces the palace, and is without doubt 
one of the finest, if not the finest in Europe, 
both externally and internally. It holds 
with great comfort 2000 persons, not cram¬ 
med and huddled together on uncomforta¬ 
ble seats as in London, but large and lux¬ 
urious. There is not a single theatre in 
Great Britain that we have ever visited 
where the best seats are equal to the third- 
class seats of any of the Madrid theatres. 
The operas are put upon the stage in a su¬ 
perb manner, and the singing is glorious. 
The parquette seats, which are the best for 
strangers, cost thirty reals. 

Teatro de la Zarzuela is the Opera Co- 
mique of Madrid: it is In a fine situation; 
fine singers and fine actors; always full. 

Teatro del C»rco, which is capable of con¬ 
taining 1600 spectators, is situated in the 
Plazuela del Key, at the end of the Calle 
de los Infantes. It is the Com5die Fran- 
9 alse of Madrid, performing comedies and 
vaudevilles to perfection. 

Teatro del Principe^ situated in the Calle 
del Principe, holds 1200 spectators: the 
pieces are generally good, and the actors 
excellent 

Real Muaeo^ or Royal Picture-gallery, is 
the great lion of the Spanish capital. Here 
only Velasquez, the master of the Spanish 
school of painters, is seen in all his glory, 
very few of his great pictures having ever 
been removed fh>m Spain. This great 
painter was bom at Seville 1595, and died 
at Madrid 1660; he was the court painter, 
and received the honor of knighthood from 
Philip IV. There are over sixty of his 
picttf^es here. This Museum is said to 
contain, and after a careful examination 
we think doee contain, more wealth in pic¬ 
tures than any other gallery on the Conti¬ 
nent. To Ferdinand VII. the credit is doe 
of conceiving the project of uniting in one 
collection the paintings which were scat¬ 
tered through the different palaces and 
royal residences of Madrid. He appropri¬ 
ate for this purpose the building which 
Charles III. had intended for an Academy 
of National Sciences. His daughter Isa- 


Escorial, and to-day the Museum of Mad¬ 
rid is considered the richest in Europe. 
During the whole of the 16th century, 
when Spain was at the head of Europe, and 
Italy, Zanders, and Germany were under 
its government, the successors of the two 
great king^, Charles V. and Philip 11., al- 
thongh they lost their territories, they 
greatiy augmented their artistic riches. 
Philip IV., who was the friend of Velas¬ 
quez, employed the last dollar of a wasted 
I fortune in the purchase of works of art. 
Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV., who 
did so much to embellish Madrid, increased 
still more the treasures of the Museum. In 
a chronological point of view, the Museum 
of Madrid is inferior to the collection at the 
Louvre in Paris, or the Uffizi and Pitti 
Palace at Florence; but, considering it as 
a collection of masterpieces, it is infinitely 
superior to that of both plac^. It will be 
unnecesMry to give the numbers attached 
to the different gems in this gallery, as, 
during the spring of 1863, a new catalogue 
was being made, which will be pnblisbed 
ere these pages come before the eyes of the 
traveler; the numbers, as the directors in¬ 
formed us, being all chraged, so, dear read¬ 
er, buy a catalogue. 

On entering the principal facade, whidi 
opens firom the road of San Geronimo, you 
arrive in a circular vestibule ornamented 
by eight large columns, and surmounted 
by a lantern; from this room yon enter 
into a splendid vaulted galleiy, nearly 500 
feet long and 35 wide. On either side are 
two other galleries, 180 feet long and 35 
wide: these last are entirely devoted to 
Spanish masters. The main galleiy is de¬ 
voted principally to Italian and modera 
paintings. Half way along thu hall a door 
to the left opens into the IkabtUa Saloau, 
which is of an elliptical form, and oontaias 
the masterpieces and gems of the whole 
gallery, without distinction as regards mas¬ 
ters or schools. It is the Tribune of Flor¬ 
ence, and contains enough Raphaels, Gui¬ 
dos, Murillos, Titians, Claudes, Vandykes, 
Teniers, and Velasquez* to make the dif> 
ferent galleries of world-wide repute. An 
opening in the floor of this room gives you 
a glimpse of the principal sculptures on 
the floor below. Continuing along the 
principal ball you arrive at another joCnm 
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dij RimiUr to that by which you entered. 
In this are collected some beautiful gems 
of the French school. On both sides are 
corridors conducting to saloons containing 
the German and French school; also to an 
apartment of state, where royalty reposes 
after the fatigues of a tour of the galleries. 
It is magnificently carpeted, and contains 
portraits of different members of the royal 
family. Descending to the ground floor 
are three lar^e saloons, comprising the 
Beiervtd Gallery^ where all the imm/jdest 
pictures were formerl}’ put—where Titian's 
Venases and Rubens’s fat women were kept 
out of sight, that the inquisitors might 
gloat in private over gods and goddesses 
. minus drapery and trowsers. But Madrid 
has got bravely over this mock modesty, 
and Utian’s Venus on a couch, with a 
youn-f man playing the organ, and his Ve¬ 
nus playing with a dog, have each a most 
conspicuous position in the principal gal¬ 
lery. Adjoining these rooms is the gallery 
of sculpture, which contains some antique 
gems; but the collection falls far below 
either that of Rome, Paris, or Munich. 

We propose giving a brief list of the 
principal works of the leading masters, ar¬ 
ranging them in chronological order, as it 
is expected they will appear under the new 
arrangement and in the new catalogue, 
cotdmencing with the Spanish School : 
VincenU Afocip, the nearest imitator of 
Raphael, better known as Juan de Joancs. 
There are eighteen pictures by this master. 
The principal gem, which is in the Isabella 
saloon (“The lord’s Supper”), is consid¬ 
ered equal to Leonardo da Vinci’s great 
masterpiece. Jose Idbera^ called Spagno- 
letto, fiem whom both Velasquez and Mu¬ 
rillo took their style. There are fifty-eight 
pictures by this great master, and, in the 
face of most writers, wo think they form 
the finest collection in the gallery. His 
choicest pictures are in the Isabella Saloon, 
viz., “Jacob’s Ladder,” “The Martyrdom 
of St. Bartholomew,” and his “ Promethe- 
ns,” the gore and Iwwels of which look 
fearfully natural. The Inquisition was the 
source from whence he derived his finest 
subjects. He died 1656, in the 68th year 
of his a^c. Diego Dodriguez de Silva y Ve- 
Infqupz is here seen in all his glory. Being 
the friend of Philip FV., nearly all his 
paintings were painted for the crown, and 
JurOf with a veiy few exceptions, all in the 


Museum of Madrid—sixty-four in number 
—and here the traveler only can enjoy the 
fhiitfulness and immense resources of this 
great painter. He essayed his hand in all 
the variety of the art. In historical paint¬ 
ing he was the master; in landscape un¬ 
surpassed; and in portraits and animals 
was considered equal to Vandyck and Sny¬ 
ders. His finest pictures are in the Isa¬ 
bella SelcHm. Notice bis Las Menina»^ 
which Luca Giordano described as the 
theology of painting. This great work 
should be examined from the opposite side 
of the room. It represents Velasquez in 
his studio. He stands to the left of the 
picture, employed in painting the portraits 
of Philip IV. and his queen. In the cen¬ 
tre of the canvas is the young Infonta 
Donna Marguerite Maria of Austria, whose 
companions are trj'ing to amuse her. At 
the right i^re her two dwarfs, male and fe¬ 
male, worrying a favorite dog, magnifi¬ 
cently painted. The effect of the peculiar 
shading of this picture is truly wonderful. 
Observe, hanging on the breast of the art¬ 
ist, the cross of Santiago, painted by the 
hand of Philip IV. When the piettfTe was 
completed, Velasquez asked the king if 
there was any thing wanting in his pic¬ 
ture. The monarch said “yes,” and, tak¬ 
ing the pallet fVom the bands of the mas¬ 
ter, immediately painted the decoration, 
making him a noble knight of the Holy 
Order. Notice, also, his Los LanmSj or the 
surrender of the city of Breda. Observe, 
also, in the Isabella Saloon, his Don BaL 
tasa on horseback^ which Ford (modest En¬ 
glishman) says “is the asUici^ion of our 
Edwin Landseer 1 ” Aho his Airprise of Jo, 
which Mr. Ford again describes as the 
absolute anticipation of Sir Joshua's 
style!!!” What sickening egotism! The 
Forge of Yvkan^ which is also in the Isa¬ 
bella Saloon: Apollo is informing Vulcan 
of the criminal reports which are in circu¬ 
lation about the loves of Venus and Mars. 

Next in order comes the great MuriUo, 
whose paintings are more numerous than 
those of Velasquez, although the number 
in this Museum is not so great, his princi¬ 
pal gems being most at Seville, There 
are, however, forty-six here. La Conetp- 
cion in the Isabella Saloon is one of his 
gems. His Adoration of the Shepherdsy the 
Holy Familyy and the Martyrdom of St. An¬ 
drew, are all masterpieces. Notice, also, 
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the CoHvcrnon of St Paul. Francis Goya 
is the last representative of the Spanish 
school. There are but three pictures, how¬ 
ever, of this master in the Museum. No¬ 
tice his Maria Louise^ queen of Charles IV.; 
she is represented on horseback in the uni¬ 
form of a colonel of the Guards. Also a 
Picador on horseback. The Italian School 
is rich in gems, especially in Titians and 
Raphaels. Of former there are forty- 
three specimens; his two Venuses^ having 
been removed from the dark regions, now 
hang in the principal gallery. The .Ap(ah- 
eosis of Charles V. and Philip are considered 
by some his masterpiece here. Venus and 
Adonis and Offering to Fecunditg are both 
exquisite; they hang in the Isabella Sa¬ 
loon. His Prometheus chained to a Rock 
and his Adam and Eve are very fine; also 
the Victory of Ixpanio, 

There are ten specimens of Raphael in 
this collection—seven pictures and three 
portraits. The three principal are, first. 
The Holy Family^ known as La Perla. It 
derived this title from the fact that when 
Philip IV. received hb collection of pic¬ 
tures Aom England, which hb embassador 
had purchased at Cromwell’s sale of the 
galleries of Charles I., he declared it the 
pearl of the collection. He paid $10,000 
for it, which at that time was an immense 
price; it hangs to your right in the princi¬ 
pal saloon. Near to it, in the same hall, 
hangs his exqubite picture of The Visit:i~ 
lion —St. Elizabeth and the Virgin are both 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy. The 
inquiring gaze of the aged Elizabeth, with 
the bashful, downcast look of the modest 
Virgin, are indescribable. 

In the Isabella Saloon notice hb El Pa- 
simo de Skilia, or Christ bearing the Cross, 
so called from having been painted for a 
church in Sicily. It hangs at the end of 
the saloon, facing the door, surrounded on 
one side by hb Virgin del Pez^ or Tobit 
and the Fbh (which went through the 
process at Paris of being transferred from 
board to canvas), a Holy Family, and a 
Titian, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Velasquez, 
and Murillo; and on the other side by a 
Raphael, a Titbn, a Correggio, a Murillo, 
a Sassoferrato, a Vandyck, and a Jordaens. 
Thb little saloon contains in value double 
the whole National Gallery of London. 
Of Correggio’s there are but few. His j 
Marriage qf St, Catharine and The Repent¬ 


ant Magdalen are the principaL In the 
pictures of Rubens, Madrid beats both 
Parb and Dresden in quantity as well as 
quality: the former containing thirty-one, 
and the latter twenty-eight, while Madrid 
boasts of sixty-two. The Ro 3 'al Pinaco* 
thek at Munich eclipses all three, number* 
ing eighty-six. Thirty-eight of these, 
however, are cabinet pictures. Those of 
Madrid are nearly all large, and, with a 
few exceptions at Antwerp, the be^ by 
thb prolific master. Among the best are 
hb Rape of Proserpine, the Combat of the 
Lapitha^ Adoration of the Magi, and the 
Banquet of Tereus. On the ground floor 
there is nearly a whole saloon filled wifii 
Rubens’. Hb Judgment of Paris, Juno m 
the Milky Way suckling Hercules, and 
Nymphs and Satyrs, are the principaL 
Madrid contains nine pictures by Albert 
Durer. Two of the bek are Eve receiving 
the Apple from the Serpent, and Adam hold¬ 
ing the Apple tn Ab Hand Ivhich Eve has 
just given him. Of Vandycks the museum 
contains 22 specimens, of Teniers 52, Sny¬ 
ders 23, Paul Veronese 24, Bassanos 27, 
Guidos 16, and Canos 8. As these differ¬ 
ent masters are scattered throughout the 
diflferent halls, it would be useless to pre¬ 
tend to give any description of them until 
we receive the new offidal catalogue, as¬ 
suring the reader that in our next edition 
a list of the gems, with the numbers at¬ 
tached, will be given. 

The French school contains some fine 
specimens by Claude Lorraine, Nicolas 
Poussin, and Gaspard Dugeut; while the 
Italian school boasts, in addition to those 
already mentioned, many of the works of 
Salvator Rosa, Guercino, Domeniebim, 
and Lnca Giordano; while the pictures 
of Lucas Cranach, such as hb Venus Sur¬ 
prised and Lot and his Daughters^ are de- 
8 er\*ing of especial notice. 

The sculpture-cilery, which is on the 
ground floor, b neither celebrated ior its 
quality or quantity, although it contains 
several antiques, and a large collection of 
busts, vases, and mosaics. A fee of five 
reals will give admittance on days when 
the museum b not open to the public. 
The custodian, who conducts you to the 
reserved gallery, •sculptnre gallery, etc., 
expects a fee of a peseta. 

The Academy of San Fernando, situated 
in the Calle Alcala, contains some 300 pic- 
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tores, several Murillos and Zurbarana be¬ 
ing among the number. The Muko Net- 
cional also contains a large collection of 
indifferent pictures. 

The principal private collections are 
those of M, di ScUamanca, M. de Madrazo^ 
Jf. de Carderera^ the Dukes of A Iba^ d' U<»- 
da^ Mediaaceli, and the Marquis de JavaU 
Qdnio, 

The churches of Madrid are neither re«> 
markable for their beauty nor grandeur— 
in fact, au corUraire, The most interest¬ 
ing is the chapel of the Convent of Atocka. 
It contains the miracle-working image of 
the Virgin, the patroness of Madrid and 
protector of the royal family. She is the 
recipient of all the cast-off wedding dresses 
of the queens of Spain; also the dresses 
which the queen wears at the feast of the 
Epiphany. Among the Virgin’s dresses 
is that which the queen wore when stab¬ 
bed by Merino. The origin of this image 
is the source of much dispute. Some say 
it was carved by St. Luke, and found at 
Antioch by Gregoiy the Great; others say 
that St. Peter brought it with him to Spain. 
At all events, it ranks high in holiness 
with the other Virgins of Spain, on ac¬ 
count of the many miracles she h^ work¬ 
ed, such as coring the blind, raising the 
dead, etc. The members of the royal fam¬ 
ily are always married in this chapel. 
Tlio oldest church in Madrid is that of 
Santa Maria, situated on Place Consejos. 
In the chapel of Santa Ana is the statue 
of Xtra. Sra, de la Alntudena, which, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, was sculptured by 
Micodemus and painted by St. Luke. 

The San Francisco is one of the finest in 
Madrid. It was built in the style of the 
Pantheon at Rome, and was formerly at¬ 
tached to the convent of the same name; 
the dome is one hundred and fifty feet 
high. The churches of St, Andruo and St, 
JuMt^ with the other churches, are below 
mediocre. Madrid has no cathedral, the 
nearest being at Toledo. 

The chapel of the convent DescaJzaz 
Jlealen, which was founded by Dona Juana, 
daughter of Charles V., will repay a visit. 
T^otice the magnificent sculpture of the 
high altar-; also La Incamadimy which is, 
perhaps, the finest in Madrid. It contains 
^ great number of sculptures and paint¬ 
ings. One of the finest pictures is the 
3iarriage in Cana. The convent of Salesas 
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Reales, founded by Ferdinand VI. and his 
wife, l^na Maria Barbara of Portugal, for 
the education of the daughters of noble 
families, is veiy fine. The monument of 
the founder, which the chapel contains, is 
veiy splendid. The church of the sup¬ 
pressed convent of San Isidro contains, in 
addition to numerous gems both in sculp¬ 
ture and painting, the relics of the patron 
saint of Madrid, St Isidro, and his wife, 
Santa Maria de la Cabeza. l^otice the fine 
statue of the saint; also the altar-piece (the 
Holy Trinity), by Raphael Mengs. Mo¬ 
rales, Alonzo Cano, and Giordano have 
also done much to embellish this, one of 
the best churches of Madrid. 

The cemeteries of Madrid are very nu¬ 
merous, eleven in number. Those of the 
Fuencarral, constructed by Joseph Bona¬ 
parte, are the principal. 

The Plaza de Toros, where the Madrile- 
nos witness the all-absorbing amusement 
of the bull-fight, is a large open amphi¬ 
theatre just outside the gate of the Alcala. 
It is capable of holding 16,000 spectators. 
The interior is well adapted for seeing this 
murderous spectacle; the central area has 
a diameter of 230 feet, while the circum¬ 
ference of the outer wall is nearly 1100 
feet. Be particular in procuring a seat on 
the shady side. The fights generally take 
place on Sunday afternoons. It is a most 
amusing sight to witness the rush of people 
through the whole extent of the Calle Al¬ 
cala for two hours before the performance 
commences. 

The Prado is the Champs Elyses, and 
Bois de Boulogne, or Central Park of 
Madrid. (What they would give to have 
a Central Park!) It was Laid out under 
Charles III. It is nearly two miles long, 
and thickly shaded with elm-trees. The 
widest part, which is called £1 Salon, is 
about 1400 feet long and 200 wide; at each 
end are elegant fountains: those of Apollo 
and Cybele, and of Neptune are the finest. 
This promenade in the afternoon, and es¬ 
pecially on Sundays, is crowded with the 
best citizens of Madrid, either on horse¬ 
back, on foot, or in carriages, and here only 
can you get a correct idea of the personal 
appearance of both sexes. The ladies gen¬ 
erally wear black silk dfesses, and mantil¬ 
las of the same sombre hue, with a black 
lace veil attached to a comb, which either 
covers the fisce or falls gracefully behind- 
C39 
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The gentlemen of Madrid dress better than stmct the building in the shape of t grid* 
the gentlemen of Paris, and far excel the iron, in honor of the utensil on which it 
gentlemen of London. They still sport, was supposed St. Lawrence suffered mar* 
however, the patent leather boot, which tyrdom. The exterior of the building is 
our best-dressed gentlemen have for some painfully plain. The grand central porti- 
time ignored, black cloth pantaloons, and co is never opened unless to admit roTslty, 
a large black cloak, which they wear in a dead or alive. The first square or patio is 
most graceful manner. • The cloak, bow- perfectly plain, with the exception of over 
ever, is carried to a too great extent in the second grand entrance are six immense 
Spain. We have actually seen dirty, rag- finely-carved statues, seventeen feet high, 
ged men dumping earth out of a cart, while of David, Solomon, Jehoshapbat, Hezekiah, 
working on a railroad, fully enveloped in Manasseh, and Josialr, six of the kings of 
a dirty, ragged circular cloak, graceftilly Judah connected with the building of the 
throw'n across their breasts and over their Temple. The body, legs, and arms are of 
left shoulders. In the vicinity of the /Vu- granite, the heads and hands of marble, 
do are the gardens of the Buen BetirOj the with gilt crowns on their heads. The 
palace of that name having been demol- chapel is grand and glorious; no tinsel, 
isbed. Farther on are the gardens of the lace, or gewgaws; every thing solemn, 
DeUcUuj leading to the Canal de Manza- sombre, and magnificent. It is 8^ feet 
narcs. long, 2^ wide, and 830 high. The 100 & 

Many of the public and private buildings are vaulted, and magnificently frescoed by 
of liladrid are very fine, such os the Palacio Luca Giordano; the floor of black and white 
del Con^reso^ where the Cortes meet, the marble. The high altar is most superb. 
Hadenda^ where are the offices of the dif- The screen is ninety feet high by forty-live 
ferent ministers, the Tlotel de Vdlt^ and Por wide, divided by jasper columns, with gild- 
naderia. A valet de place should be cm- ed bases and capitals. Immediately im- 
ployed for the first few days: Mariano Pe- der the high altar lies the Panieon^ or roy- 
ralta is a good one. al tomb^ where only kings and mothers of 

The excursion to the Escorial, the eightii kings can lie. It was commenced by 
wonder of the world, should be made /rom Philip III., and finished by Philip IV., and 
Madrid, not stopping to go there on your is decidedly the most goigeous, as weU as 
way to the capital, as you should by all the most solemn chamber of death we ever 
means spend a day, and take a valet de entered. The walls and ceiling of the de¬ 
place with you. The railroad is finished scending staircase are of jasper, the steps 
all the way; time, hours. marble. The tomb is thirty-^x feet in ^ 

The Escorial village derives its name ameter and thirty-eight high. The vralls 
from the Escorial of the iron mines, and are clothed with jasper, porphyry, and oth- 
the palace, convent, or tomb of the Esco- er precious marbles. Its shape is octagon, 
rial derives its name from the village, and in the eight sides are twen^'-six niches. 
This mammoth edifice, second only to the all filled with green marble or malachite 
Pyramids of Egypt in size and solidity, sarcophagi, most of which are filled: those 
was commenced by Philip II., to fulfill a that are have the owner's name in gilt let- 
vow made to San Lorenzo, that if the bat- ten attached. Charles V., Phflip 11., and 
tie of St. Quentin, which was fought on the the other royal bodies were moved heie in 
saint’s day, should result favorably to him, 1654. Ascend now the magnificent stair- 
he would erect a temple to his honor, and case; visit the top of the dome, and get a 
also to obey the injunctions of his father, splendid view of the sbapeof the baBdiBiEi 
the Emperor Charles V., to construct a with the surrounding country; visit the 
tomb worthy of the royal family, and most Cora, and examine the mammoth porch- 
magnilicently did he carry out both pur- ment choral-books, 96 in number, fonneriy 
poses. The building, which is of solid over 200. Then proceed to the Soexista, 
granite, is 700 f^t in length by 5G4 in and notice the magnificent frescoee; then 
breadth, was commenced in 1563, and com- to the cloisters and court-yard, and get a 
pleted in twenty years. The architect view of the clear blue sky, ait^ all the 
was the celebrate Juan de Herrera, who damp^ and cold, and shade, preparatory be 
received instructions from Philip to con- seeing some exquisite apartments whi^ 
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the queen inhabits six weeks every sum¬ 
mer: these are shown at one o’clock; fee 
ten reals. There are two suites, those of 
the queen, and the older suite, occupied by 
the infantas. The queen’s i^ms (four in 
number), although small, are most exqui¬ 
site. The doors, doors, etc., are ingenious¬ 
ly inlaid: the walls are hung with tapes¬ 
try of the most elaborate workmanship. 
The oratory contains a Raphael, and a cru¬ 
cifix by Benvenuto Cellini. The cost of 
those four small rooms was 28,000,000 
reals, nearly $1,600,000. The infantas’ 
suite, although not so exquisitely finished, 
is still very fine. The rooms are all hung 
with tapestry: they are thirty-three in 
number, to each of which bolongs a volume 
of historical incident. 

Previous to leaving, ask to be shown the 
small room where Philip II. breathed his 
last, gazing on the shrine he had erected, 
and ending his days in the same fearful 
manner as Herod of old. The Escorial 
was sacked by the French in 1808, but was 
repaired by Ferdinand Yll. There is an 
underground communication with the vil¬ 
lage. 

The best arrangement for visiting the 
Escorial will be to start by the first train 
ftom Madrid; breakfast in the village. 
There are several poor inns; the best, how¬ 
ever, is the Fonda cfi Miranda. 

Before leaving the Escorial visit the 
Casa dd Principe de Abayo, a beautiful 
miniature house, containing thirty-three 
rooms, built for Charles IV. when a boy. 
It is in proportion to an ordinary house as 
a boy of ten years of age is to a man. Ev¬ 
ery work of art in the house is executed 
with an eye to the same effect. The rooms 
are furnished most exquisitely, and filled 
with valuable works of art, presents to 
young Charles. Among the pictures there 
are four ^lurillos, a Rubens, a Raphael, a 
Guido, and a Bomenichino. 

The palace of San Udefonso^ or La Gran- 
ja, is situated about forty miles from the 
capital. A magnificent road leads to it 
from the palace of the Escorial: This de¬ 
lightful residence is situated in a shelter¬ 
ed recess of the mountains, in the midst 
of pine forests, four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. It forms a delicious 
summer retreat finom the intense heat of 
the ciq>ital. Philip V., by whom it was 
buUt, intended to make it a perfect Ver¬ 
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sailles. The gardens are the finest in 
Spain. 

About six miles from La Granja is the 
town of Segoviaf containing some 7000 in¬ 
habitants. It is chiefly celebrated for its 
Roman antiquities, among which is its 
aqueduct, which is a most magnificent 
work. The Cathedral is a splendid spec¬ 
imen of Gothic architecture. It was built 
in the early part of the 16th century, and 
contains several very fine monuments, 
among which is that of Don Pedro, the 
son of Henry II., who was let fall by his 
nurse from a window of the palace, and 
killed, at the age of nine years. The pa¬ 
tron saint of Segovia was Maria del Satto, 
or Maria of the Leap. She was a Jewess, 
but had a leaning toward Christian!^. 
Having committed adultery, she was about 
to be thrown from the top of a clifT, which 
IS shown here, when she prayed aloud to 
the Virgin Mary, who allowed her to focU 
down to the ground without being hurt. 
She was baptized, and afterward became 
a saint. This was in the early part of the 
13th century. 

Avila is a small town, noted principally 
for its cathedral, which is rich in pictures, 
monuments, and stained-glass windows. 
One of the monuments is that of Alfonso 
Tostado de Madrigil, bishop of Avila. His 
epitaph says he lived and died a virgin! 
wrote three sheets of paper every day of 
his life; that his writings were so pro¬ 
found they caused the blind to see. He 
died at the age of 55. The great glory 
of Avila is Nuestra Serajica Madra Santa 
Teresa de JesiUf the patron saint of Spain, 
who was bom here in the early part of the 
16th century; was an authoress when quite 
young, and wrote on knight-errantry; be¬ 
came a convert, and joined the nuns; was 
carried up to heaven to inspect the man¬ 
agement of nunneries there; returned and 
founded a large number of the barefooted 
Carmelite’s convents; ascended again, and 
was married to .the Savior, and took his 
name; at her death, it is said, ‘‘10,000 
martyrs assisting at her bedside, and the 
Savior coming down in person to convey 
his bride to heaven!” Outside the wall^ 
in the Santa Tomos, formerly a Dominican 
convent, a picturesque, wild-weed covered 
cloister, is Uio beautiful white marble mon¬ 
ument of noble Prince Juan, the only son 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, who died at the 
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early age of nineteen years, leaving his 
throne to the German Charles. Had he 
lived, the chances are Spain would have 
been first among the nations of the earth 
to-day. A railroad will soon be finished 
to the capital. 

From Madrid to Toledo via Aranjuez, 
distance 55 miles. Fare, 1st class, 37 r.; 
time, 2 h. 40 m. 

By no means omit stopping at Aranjuez. 
By taking the early train you can remain 
there all day, proceeding in the evening to 
Toledo. When the queen is here the pal¬ 
ace can not be visited; the gardens, how¬ 
ever, may. She usually makes Aranjuez 
her residence from April until June, and 
one or two months aft^ is the best time to 
visit it, as most of the pictures and furni¬ 
ture are removed to Madrid every autumn. 
The palace and gardens are hut a short 
distance from the d5p5t. 

The Emperor Charles Y. was the first 
lovereign who honored Aranjuez by re¬ 
siding here in the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century. It was much improved by 
his SOD, Philip II., and entirely rebuilt by 
Philip V.; altered and rejuvenated by 
Charles IV. It sufliered considerably when 
Spain was invaded by the French. The 
palace contains some very fine pictures by 
Titian, Jordaens, etc., and is filled with 
other works of art. But the beauty and 
charm of this place is its lovely gaMens, 
cascades, and fountains—the last always 
playing on fete days. The gardener will 
point out the principal fountains and places 
of interest, and will expect a fee of one 
franc for a party, or you may visit the 
premises alone. It was in thb palace that 
Charles IV. abdicated, March, 1808, in fa¬ 
vor of Ferdinand VII., instigated by Go- 
doy. The town of Aranjuez is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Tagus, in one 
of the most lovely and fertile spots in 
Spain. It contains some 5000 inhabitants, 
but is often increased to 25,000 during the 
few weeks of spring when royalty delights 
to forget its cares. Hotel Infanta. 

An English hand-t>ook takes particular 
pains to depreciate every thing Spanish 
and French, and to extol, in comparison^ 
ever}’ thing English. In speaking of Aran¬ 
juez, it says of the “ beloved” Ferdinand 
VII., “The first dispatch he sent to the 
grave council of Madrid w’as, * A nun has 
been brought to bed qf twins.’ The imme- 
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diate answer was, *Had it been a monk, 
that would have b^n newsand, not wish¬ 
ing to renounce the good old recreations 
of his royal ancestors, ‘ he never missed 
Herradara^ ’ to which he took his wives and 
delicate mmds of honor, just as Philip IV. 
did his. The cream of the funcion was see¬ 
ing an operation performed on young bulls 
which fitted them for the plow.” Again: 

“ It was at Aranjuez that Charles IV., in 
order to save his wife’s minion, Godov, ab¬ 
dicated the crown in favor of Ferdinand 
VII. Toreno prints all the dismeeful let¬ 
ters written by him and his wim, the proud 
monarchs of Castile! to Murat, their ‘very 
dear brother!’ to Murat, who a few yean 
before had been a pot-house waiter, and 
who, six years afterward, deluged their 
capital with Spanish blood. Godoy, a 
vile tool of Bonaparte, was thus saved in 
order to consummate his guilt and folly 
by signing, with Duroc at Bayonne, the 
transfer of Spain to France, stipulating 
only—mean to the last—for filthy lucre 
and pensions.” “A railroad—thanks to 
English heads and hands—was begun May 
4,1846, which will in due time be carri^ 
to Cadiz, Alicante, and Valencia. Mean¬ 
time many a civilized Castilian, pointing 
at this 5i/, inquires proudly and patroaiz- 
ingly of the traveling Briton, * Have you 
got these advantages in England ?’ ” T^eae 
roads have aU been Jinidied by French heads 
and hands since the “traveling Britcm” 
was here. 

In about one and a half hours we arrive 
at Toledo, which presents, in the distance, 
seated on its high hills, a most imposing 
aspect. Don’t, when yon enter its walls, 
and wind through its tortuous, narrow, 
dirty, and neglected streets, say, “ Why did 
I come out of my route to see this ruin ?” 
One glance into its magnificent cathedral 
will repay fifty times the distance. 

Toledo is situated on a peninsula formed 

the River Tagus. Contains a popula¬ 
tion of 14,000 souls. The principal hotels 
are the FonHa de Lmo and Fonda de Korle. 
The last overlooks the Zocodonerj or mark* 
et square—an amusing spot once a week. 
Toledo formerly contain^ a quarter of a 
million of inhabitants. It is said to be the 
oldest city in Europe, built a short time 
after the flood, but mostly peopled by the 
Jews, who wore then called Amalekitea, 
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who had fled from Jerusalem when that 
city was captured by Nebuchadnezzar. It 
was taken by the Komans 200 B.C.; was 
captured by the Moors in the early part of 
the 8th century. Authorities differ in re¬ 
gard to dates. The Moslems having se¬ 
questered much of the property of the rich 
Jews, out of revenge they opened the gates 
to Alonzo VI., who took possession of the 
city in 1085. It was made the capital of 
Spain, on the removal of the court from 
Seville, by Leovigildo. Toledo was cele¬ 
brated from a remote period, as it is to-day, 
for the manufactory of sword-blades. The 
art was introduced by the Moors from Da¬ 
mascus, and no other cities have ever been 
able to rival either in the tempering of steel. 
Toledo and Damascus blades are highly 
prized. The streets of the city are steep, 
narrow, and crooked, and, from their ap¬ 
pearance, one would think the city had re¬ 
tired from active business, and was living 
on its income. 

The principal object of attraction in To¬ 
ledo is its magnificent Cathedral, which, 
with the exception of the one at Seville, is 
the finest in Spain, and by many thought 
superior in attraction to St. Peter’s itself. 
It certainly is as interesting in a historical 
point of view. 

The city being still the eecclesiastical 
metropolis of the country, the Cathedral 
has not retired with the rest of the town. 
It was commenced by Ferdinand III. in 
the early part of the 18th century, and took 
nearh' three hundred years to finish. Its 
length is nearly 400 feet, width 200. Only 
one of its two towers is finished; the other 
rises to the height of 330 feet. Examine 
carefulh'' the rich Gothic portals, especially 
La Puerta dt lot Leones, On entering, one 
of the priests will inform you that this 
Cathedral, or the one that formerly stood 
here, was erected in honor of the Virgin 
before the Ascension, and that she made 
frequent visits to it in company with St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. James, or Santiago, 
the patron saint of Spain. It is affirmed 
by all divines of Spain, and none dare 
doabt it, that St. James, after he was be¬ 
headed at Jerusalem, made the journey to 
Jaffa, and, taking a small boat, sailed thence 
direct to Barcelona, on his way to Santiago; 
bnt, not wishing to make the overland 
route, sailed along the coast of Spain, pass- 
^ through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 


I steered north to Padron, some twelve miles 
below Santiago, and there rested on a stone, 
was found by some fishermen, and convey- 
I ed to a cave, where he remained in peace 
•for eight hundred years. A monk, who 
for a long time had seen heavenly lights 
hovering over the cave, informed the bish¬ 
op of Padron, who, on examination, found 
the body, and discovered it to be that of St. 
James! By what means he arrived at the 
result is not stated. A church was erected 
on the spot, and the body then removed to 
Santiago. And as Rome had appropriated 
that of St. Peter and St. Paul, Spain was 
compelled to take that of St. James, who 
has since been called Santiago. Of the re¬ 
markable and miraculous feats performed 
by this saint—his killing 60,000 Moors sin¬ 
gle-handed, and other trifles—it is out of 
our province to speak. For particulars, 
see Mariana. When Toledo was taken by 
the Moors, they converted the cathedral 
into a mosque, which -was destroyed by St. 
Ferdinand, who commenced the present 
edifice. 

Notice the steps of the Puerta del Per- 
don. It is firmly believed by the natives 
that pregnant women, by ascending and 
I descending a number of times, w'ill pass 
through the perils of childbirth with ease 
and comfort. 

We enter the cathedral by the beautiful 
gate called de/ Nino Perdido, or the Lost 
Child. Next to the gate there is an ex¬ 
quisite fresco of a boy being crucified by 
the Jews, with his heart just cut out for the 
purpose of putting it into a hostia at their 
Passover, as a charm against the Inquisi¬ 
tion. This was an old charge. When the 
clergy wanted to rob the rich Jews, they 
infuriated the mob against them. The 
Jews having accused the Christians of the 
murder of a pagan child, for the purpose of 
dipping the bread used at the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment in its blood, the Christians retaliated; 
and one day a Christian boy being missed, 
the Jews were accused of his murder; the 
infuriated mob made them pay the penalty, 
by seizing both their wealth and persons. 
The story has been the theme of many 
Spanish romance writers. 

The interior of the building is divided 
into five naves, supported by eighty-four 
piers, each twelve feet in diameter. The 
painted windows are the very perfection 
of the art. First obtain admittance into the 
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Coray or choir, which is placed in the centre 
of the church. It contains some raagnifl> 
cent sculptures, both in wood und marble. 
The backs of the lower stalls are carved to 
represent the campaigns of Ferdinand and* 
Isabella. The seats are divided by red 
marble pillars: over the upper stalls the 
genealo^* of Christ is carved in marble. 
In the centre is the FacUtoly which is com¬ 
posed of a metal eagle standing on Gothic 
towers, the towers resting on a base form¬ 
ed of beautifully-carved bronze statues in 
niches. Opposite the cora, and also in the 
central part of the Cathedral, is the Capil- 
la Major, or principal chapel. It is kept 
closed, but through the bars of the gate 
may be seen the elegant workmanship. 
The retablo, which is ascended by jasper 
steps, is divided into five parts; each part 
represents, in exquisite carving, some scene 
in the life of the Savior or Virgin Mary; 
they were mostly executed by J uan de Bor- 
gona. Here lie buried some of the ancient 
kings, Alonzo VII.,Sancho the Brave, and 
the Infante Don Pedro. The chapel con¬ 
tains but three monuments: that on the 
right'of the retablo, Ferdinand; that on the 
left, Isabella: near the entrance on the left 
b the monument to Mendoza, the all-pow¬ 
erful minister. Examine the Tranapertnie 
behind the high altar of the Capilla Major. 
Thb marvel of sculpture is said to have 
cost $1,200,000: it is mostly the work of 
Narcba Tome. It is the largest piece of 
sculpture by one artbt in the w'orld, and, 
notwithstanding the editor of an Englbh 
Hand-book (Mr. Ford) criticises it severe¬ 
ly, deserves high praise. We think he 
must have examined it very careiessly. 
For instance: he says, “ Observe a pair of 
legs, with no body to them, kicking out of 
the solid clouds.’’ There w a body to them, 
that of an angel, head downward, holding 
in his hand a fish full four feet long! The 
top of this elegant composition is ninety 
feet high, and as wide as the entire chapel. 
Immediately opposite is the “ Destruction 
of the Temple,” by the same artist, 180 
feet high; contiguous to this is the Chapd 
of SantiagOy erected by the Constable Al- 
vara do Luna, who was executed at Val¬ 
ladolid. The two monuments in the cen¬ 
tre of the chapel are those of the Constable 
and hb wife Juana, erected by their daugh¬ 
ter Maria. At the comers of Alvara’s 
tomb are four knights kneeling, and at the 
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comers of his wife's tomb are two monks 
and two nuns. Adjoining this chapel is 
that of the Capilla de los Reyoa Nwtvoty or 
New Kings. Make the youth in attend¬ 
ance draw aside the curtains which inclose 
the figures of Henry HI. and CatiliQi,lus 
wife, who was daughter of John of Gaont; 
abo Heniy' II., hb wife, and their ion 
Juan: a fee of two reab b expected here; 
also four reals to the custodian of the cora. 
On the opposite side of the cora from thb 
b the magnificent Chapd of San Ildefoaao. 
Thb tutelar saint was Primate of Toledo 
during the early part of the seventh cen- 
tUT}'. He was the great champion of the 
Virgin, and wrote and preached much, ad¬ 
vocating the doctrine of the perpetual vir¬ 
ginity, in consideration of which the Vir¬ 
gin descended from heaven, and, seating 
herself in the primate's seat, remained 
during matins, chanting the service, at the 
end of which she placed the castUltL, at 
cassock, over hb neck, saying, “ It came 
from the treasures of my eon.” Ildefoo- 
so's successor tried to sit down on the 
same chair, but was expelled by angels, 
since which time no one has dared to try 
the experiment. The Virgin has descend¬ 
ed to this chapel several times since. At 
the Moorish invasion both Ildefonso's body 
and the casulla were carried away. The 
body was discovered by a miracle, and in 
the year 1270 a chapel was erected on the 
site. It is said the casulla b in Oviedo, 
but invisible to mortal eyes. The saint's 
monument stands in the centre of the chap¬ 
el. The receiving the casulla eras a favor¬ 
ite subject with Spanbh artbts.' Notice 
at the other end of the church in the Chap¬ 
el of the Decencion: the subject b very 
beautifnlly sculptured. Behind this chap¬ 
el is the real stone on which the Virgin's 
foot pressed. The opening b pointed out, 
about six inches square; it is covered with 
small steel bars, that you may be able to 
put your finger through and feel the stone. 
It b worn into holes by the frequent touch¬ 
ing of the pilgrims’ fingers. 

Adjoining San Ildefonso’s chapel is the 
Chapter-house, at la $a Cajnttdar dt In- 
viemo. It contains all the portmita of tiie 
Cardinab of Toledo, commencing with Saa 
Eugenius, A.D 103, down to Jos Bonel y 
Orbe, died 1857 ; 94 in all. Since the com¬ 
mencement of the 16th century the por¬ 
traits are all genuine. Four oat of the 
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number are saints. The ceiling of this 
chapel is most magnificent. 

CofMa Mozarahe, under the unfinished 
tower, is beautifully frescoed by Juan de 
Borgona, representing the campaign of 
Oran. Notice a splendid mosaic Holy 
Family, brought from Italy by Cardinal Lo¬ 
renzo. The SMrittkj Sagrario^ and Ochc^ 
VO are perhaps the most interesting portions 
of the cathei^al, containing as they do all 
the relics, dresses, and most valuable pic- 
tnres. The ceiling of the Sacristia is b^u- 
tifully frescoed by Luca Giordano, and rep¬ 
resents the Presentation of the Casulla by 
the Virgin. One of the principal objects 
o^attraction is the Cudodia, which is car¬ 
ried in procession during the F^te Dieu ^ it 
is silver gilt, sixteen feet high, and covered 
with precious stones; it was mostly con¬ 
struct^ by Henry de Arpli, his son, and 
grandson, and occupied one hundred years 
In its construction. It is composed of 
nearly 80,000 different parts; notice par¬ 
ticularly the black wooden image of the 
Virgin, called the I of the Sanctuary^ 
seated on a throne, over which hangs a 
canopy all resplendent in gold and silver. 
On fete days she is arrayed in magnificent 
old silks, richly trimmed with laces, gold, 
silver, and pearls; on her head a crown of 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and other pre- 
cions stones; her mantle has twenty-one 
pounds of pearl-dust embroidered on it, 
with eighty-five thousand pearls, and im¬ 
mense quantities of diamonds, rubies, ame¬ 
thysts, and other precious stones. The 
Ochavo contains all the relics and splendid 
dresses owned by the Virgin Mary. Jo¬ 
seph must have done a splendid business 
in the building line to have afforded all 
this luxury 1 and all intended to represent 
the rustic, simple. Blessed Virgin, either as 
she lived on earth or reigns in heaven. 

Among the relics notice a piece of the 
true cross; also a much venerated statue 
of the infant Savior in gold. A whole day 
may be well spent in examining the differ¬ 
ent cloisters, chapels, monuments, and pic¬ 
tures ; in fact, there is little else to be seen 
at Toledo; although there are innumerable 
churches, monasteries, nunneries, and oth¬ 
er religious buildings, they are of not much 
importance. 

The Foundling Hoqnial of Santa Cmz is 
a beautiful piece of architecture, and well 
worth a visit. 
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The walls of the Alcasaar^ the fourth 
which has been erected on the site, are all 
that remains of that once magnificent 
building. It was totally destroyed by the 
English during the War of the Succession. 
The view from its gardens and tumbling 
walls is most magnificent. 

On the way to the Royal Foundery^ which 
is about a mile outside the walls, visit the 
church of San Juan de los Reyes and the 
remains of the Franciscan convent. No¬ 
tice the votive chains hanging outside the 
building, and the beautiful carving of the 
different doorways. This was formerly the 
<x>urt chapel, and its Gothic architecture 
is considered the very perfection of the art. 
Even Napoleon and Wellington’s soldiers 
respected it; for, although the former used 
it as a stable, it is in a remarkably high 
state of preservation, and the ceilings, 
though fr^coed 380 years ago, are as fresh 
as if painted yesterday. 

The Royal Sword Manufactory is situated 
about two miles from the city, close to the 
river which turns its machinery. Here 
all the swords for the Spanish army are 
made. Mr. Borrow, when visiting Toledo, 
asked one of the workmen whether the se¬ 
cret of tempering the blades had been lost. 
‘“(J!a!’ said ho; ‘the swords of Toledo 
were never so good as those which wo are 
daily making. It is ridiculous enough to 
see strangers coming here to purchase old 
swords, the greater part of which are mere 
rubbish, and never made at Toledo; yet 
for such they will give a large price, while 
they will grudge two dollars for this jewel, 
which was made but yesterdaj",’ there¬ 
upon putting into my hand a middle-sized 
rapier. ‘Your worship,’ said he, ‘seems 
to have a strong arm: prove its temper 
against the stone wall—t^ust boldly, and 
fear not,’ 

“ I have a strong arm, and dashed the 
point with my utmost force against the 
solid granite: my arm was numbed to the 
shoulder from the violence of the concus¬ 
sion, and continued so for nearly a week; 
but the sword appeared to be not at all 
blunted, or to have suffered in any respect. 
‘ A better sword than that,’ said the ancient 
workman, a native of old Castile, ‘never 
transfixed a Moor out yonder on the Sa- 
gra.* ” 

The machinery of the factory is now 
tnmed by a steam-engine, erected in 1862, 
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Avhich looks here sadly out of place, and 
daggers, knives, etc., can no more be bought 
as * ‘relics. ’ ’ Government officers informed 
the author in 1863 that nothing but swords 
were to be made in future. So buy your 
Toledo relics at Madrid. Fee 6 reals 

Returning from the Sword Manufactory, 
send for the custodian of the Scoi Jttan de 
los Reyes^ to whom you will have given 4 
reals, to conduct you to the church of Santo 
TomCy to see the masterpiece of the great 
El Greco, or “the Greek,’’ so called from 
his birthplace. He was one of the finest 
painters of Spain. The picture represents 
the burial of Gonzalo Ruis, whose obse¬ 
quies were superintended by St. Stephen 
and St Augustine, who came down from 
heaven for that especial purpose; fee 2 
reals. 

Visit also the Jewish synagogues of 
Santa Maria la Blanca and El TransUo; 
1 real each. 

Returning from Toledo to Castellejo by 
rail, we proceed by the Madrid and Ali¬ 
cante road as far as Alcazar, a distance of 
51 miles from Castellejo; fare, 1st class, 
34^ reals. Thence to Ciudad Real; fare, 
1st class, 46 reals. The railroad to Cordo¬ 
va is now finished* 

The railroad from Ciudad Real is now 
finished through Badajoz to Lisbon, the 
capital of Portugal. | 


At BaUeny through which we pass, a very j 
fine macadamized road leads tli^ugh Jaen 
to Granada. Travelers not wishing to re¬ 
turn according to described route might j 
take this road, visit Granada, Malaga, Gib¬ 
raltar, Cadiz, Seville, and Cordova, and re¬ 
turn by rail from Cordova to Cadiz, taking | 
steamer thence to Lisbon, Oporto, and En¬ 
gland. This would give less railroad rid¬ 
ing, but they would miss Valencia and Bar¬ 
celona. 


Cordova is beautifully situated on the 
right bank of the Guadalquiver: it is one 
of the principal cities of Andalucia, and 
contains 48,000 inhabitants, although it is 
said to have had over 1,000,000 in the 11th 
century. Principal hotel, Fonda Sidza, 
with a very polite and attentive landlord. 
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Cordova was formerly the capital of the 
Moors in Spain, and contained at one time 
200 mosques. At present, notwithstaiding 
its delightful situation, it contains but lit¬ 
tle, with the exception of the Cathedral, to 
detain the traveler. The town is dark and 
gloomy, the streets narrow, and by no 
means clean, with neither squares nor pub¬ 
lic buildings of any importance. Its mag¬ 
nificent cathedral, however, is one ot tiie 
most remarkable places in Spain. It was 
originally a mosque, built in the brightest 
days of Arabian dominion in Spain. Its 
length is 540 feet, breadth 887: 450 pillaTs 
divide it into 17 longitudinal aisles and 27 
transverse. These pillars are low, and in 
the Moorish style of architecture. They 
are of all varieties of stone: some jasper, 
porphyiy, verd antique, and other mar¬ 
bles, brought from Nimes, Constantinople, 
Narbonne, Carthage, and other places, and 
differ as much in their architectural as in 
their geological character. In fact, this 
magnificent and glorious structure has 
more the appearance of a place of Moham¬ 
medan than of Christian worship. In 
front of the sacristy, at the south end, is the 
Zancarrony or Moorish sanctuary: it is of 
an octagon shape, and is ornamented in 
the most gorgeous manner; its dome is fif¬ 
teen feet in diameter, and consists of a sin¬ 
gle block of marble, carved in the form of 
a scallop-shell. The cora and capiUa ma¬ 
jor are very elegant: they occupy the 
centre of the cathedral, 197 feet long by 60 
wide. This is much more modem than the 
rest of the cathedraL 

The BUhop't Palace contains a suite of 
state apartments, in one of which there a 
a large collection of portraits. The inside 
is now in a miserable state of decay: a 
dirty mixture of whitewash, marble, and 
tarnished gilding. Ferdinand VIL was 
confined here in 1823. 

The splendid palace of the Moorish kings 
was turned into a stable in 1584, and was 
the principal breeding-place for t^ famoas 
Andalqcian horses, which were the best in 
Spain. The establishment was broken up 
by the French, and the bmt stallions and 
mares carried to France. 

Cordova was captured by the Goths in 
572, and in 692 by the Moors, who made 
it the capital of the “Caliphate of thn 
West,” and subsequently of the kingdom 
of Cordova. On June 11,1236, it fell before 
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the united Spaniards, commanded by Fer¬ 
dinand of Castile, and has never since re¬ 
covered its previous prosperity. Cordova 
has been the birthplace of many distin- 
^ished men, among which were the two 
Senecas and Lacan the poet. 

From Cordova to Seville^ by railroad, 
distance 80 miles; time, 5 hours; fare 52 
reals. 

••Fair ia prond Seville; let her country boast 

Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient 
days.” 

Seville^ the capital of Andalucia, is beau¬ 
tifully situated on a wide-spreading plain 
on the banks of the Guadalqiiiver. Pop¬ 
ulation in 1861,151,000. Principal hotel, 
Fonda de Paris, centre of the city, near the 
theatres and principal promenades. Rich’d 
Barlow is a good courier and valet de place. 

We would advise, after arriving at Se- 
Tille, to repair immediately to the Gircdda, 
or weather-cock, which is the name given 
to the'Cathedral tower—350 feet high—on 
account of the weather-cock placed on the 
top, and ascend to the summit, to obtain 
the exact bearings of the town; for, with 
very few exceptions, the streets are so very 
narrow that not more than one carriage can 
{>as8 at a time, and that not without rub¬ 
bing the bouses on either side. 

Seville is not only famous for its “ or¬ 
anges and women,’* as Byron says, but for 
containing abundant remains of the wealth 
and power that belonged to the Moham¬ 
medan sovereigns of Spain, and for being 
one of the latest cities in possession of the 
Aloors. Although fallen from the import¬ 
ance which belonged to it when it was for 
a time the capital of the Spanish monarchy, 
before the removal of the court to Vallado¬ 
lid, it is still a place of considerable import¬ 
ance. The manufacture of tobacco into ci- 
jgars is carried on to a great extent. The 
city ia surrounded with high Moorish walls, 
which, judging from the materials of which 
they are composed, may be seen for many 
centuries to come in their present state of 
preservation. 

Seville is situated on the site of the an¬ 
cient Hispalis of the Romans. It was con¬ 
quered by the Moors under Caliph Walid 
in 711, and remained 45 years under the 
Caliph of Damascus, when the western 
caliphate was established, which ruled in 
Seville for nearly 500 years; at the end of 
which time it was taken by the Christians 
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after one of the most obstinate sieges men¬ 
tioned in Spanish history, since which time 
it has seldom been the scene of any great 
military exploit. In 1728 a treaty was 
concluded here between England, France, 
Spain, and Holland. In 1808, when Spain 
was invaded by Napoleon, Seville assert¬ 
ed her independence, and the Junta took 
refuge here when driven from Madrid. It 
was conquered by the French, however, in 
1810, and remained in their hands for the 
space of two years. 

Seville has given birth to many very dis¬ 
tinguished individuals—in ancient times, 
the Roman emperors Hadrian, Trajan, and 
Theodosias; and in modem times, Magel- 
I Ian, the famous navigator, who sailed from 
j here 20th September, 1519, and discovered 
Uie straits which bear his name. Las Casas, 

! the defender of the Indians, and Lopez de 
Rueda, the father of Spanbh comedy, were 
also bora here. 

Seville, as a place of permanent resi¬ 
dence, is perhaps one of the most desirable 
in Spain. There is not a day during the 
whole year on which the sun does not 
shine. The winter is very pleasant. The 
air is much like Cairo, of such a voluptuous 
softness that it reanimates one with youth¬ 
ful feelings. Morals, however, arc at a 
very low ebb, and it is a scoff for a married 
w'oman to have no cort<^o, and a senorita 
not to have her lover. Jealousy, however, 
never appears to disturb the household, 
the parties living togetherwith all the out¬ 
ward show of mutual esteem. Their amuse¬ 
ments consist of bull-fights, theatrical en¬ 
tertainments, dancing, and cards, and balls 
and suppers on great occasions. 

“ The feast, the iKrag, the revel here abounds; 

Strange modes of merriment the hours con¬ 
sume, 

Nor bleed these patriots with their country’s 
wounds. 

Nor here Wnr*a clarion, but Love’s rebeck 
sounds; 

Here Folly stlH his votaries enthrall. 

And young>eyed Lewdness walks her midnight 
rounds: 

Girt with the silent crimes of capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the totter¬ 
ing walls." 

The most remarkable and interesting 
building in Seville is the A Icazar, or pal¬ 
ace, the residence of the Moorish and Cath¬ 
olic kings of Spain. The name signifies 
the house of Caesar. The building was 
commenced in the 10th century by the 
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Moorish king, Annasir Lidin-Allah; was I 
rebuilt by Ferdinand and Isabella; remod^ | 
eled by Charles V., Philip II., and Philip j 
V. It is a splendid specimen of Moslem 
architecture. On entering, notice, first, 
the Grand Patio, or court, 90 feet long, 70 
wide, including the colonnade. There are 
twenty-four arches opening into it—^four 
large, the others smalL The floor is beau¬ 
tifully paved with marble. An elegant 
fountain formerly adorned the centre. On 
one side is the recess where once stood the 
Moorish throne. Into this court, eveiy' 
yeaPf was brought one hundred of the most 
beautiful virgins in Seville—fifty belong¬ 
ing to the patrician Moors, and fifty to the 
plebeian. These were made the monarch's 
wives for a short time. He afterward mar¬ 
ried them off to his different officers of 
state without the preliminary of a divorce. 
The virgins entered through the door open¬ 
ing into the splendid hull of the embassa¬ 
dors. The present Emperor of Morocco 
keeps up the old custom, only that he has 
weekly presentations; that is, fight young 
virgins are weekly selected for his imperial 
seraglio. 

On the southern side of the court, on the 
ground floor, are the apartments of Charles 
y. The walls are the original Moorish; 
the ceilings exquisitely carved in wood 
during the time of Charies. On the west¬ 
ern side of the pcUio is the splendid hall of 
the embassadors, which has lately been 
finely restored. Surrounding the room are 
the portraits of fifty-four of the Catholic 
kings of Spain, ending with Philip HI. 
The portraits by no means mar the Moor¬ 
ish character of the building," as a recent 
writer says, the author being full ten min¬ 
utes in the room before he noticed them. 
This hall was carefully repaired by Peter 
the Cruel, without altering its Moorish 
character and appearance. 

In this hall the Se\'ille Junta formerly 
sat. On the marble slab between this and 
the adjoining room are some large black 
spots, which Uie custodian affirms are the 
' blood-stains of £1 Maestra de Santiago, 
brother of Don Pedro. He was the invited 
guest of that monster, who had him mur¬ 
dered in cold blood. Here, also, he mur¬ 
dered Abu Said, former king of Granada, 
to whom he had promised protection, when 
fleeing from Ismael II. The story (doubt¬ 
ed by many) is, that Abu Said was in p<^ 
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session of some splendid jewels; that Pe¬ 
dro, aware of the fact, invited him to the 
Alcazar, and then, having feasted him, or¬ 
dered him to be murdered, and possessed 
himself t>f the treasure. One of the stones 
he gave to the Black Prince after the vio* 
tory of Navarette, and it is now the princi¬ 
pal gem in England’s crown, and may be 
seen in the Tower of London. A little to 
the north of the Patio Major is the Patio 
lao Munecas, where the children of the 
Moorish kings formerly played. A stone 
in the floor marks the spot where Don Pe¬ 
dro’s brother staggered after he was stab¬ 
bed, and then gave up the ghost. On the 
north of the court arc the Cuarto del Prim^ 
cipe, or princess’s apartments. The ceiling 
and walls are of the genuine Moorish order. 
On the same side is the queen's bedcham¬ 
ber, or where the Moorish queens formerly 
slept; and farther north that of the king. 
Neither of these apartments are lighted by 
windows. Now ascend to the second floM 
[since the Queen Isabella’s visit to Seville, 
orders have been given not to show the up¬ 
stair apartments; but your valet wfll ob¬ 
tain permission; a ticket must be procured 
in the outer court to visit any part of the 
palace, so take your passport with you] 
recently rejuvenated. The gold frames 
and damask upholstery seem sadly out oi 
place; but the queen must have her little 
luxuries when she comes, although she 
has only been here twice in thirty years. 
Look down into the exquisite chapd. No* 
tice the bedchamber of Peter the Cruel, 
and the private door through which hk 
mistress, Maria de Padilla, always entered 
his room. She was the only living person 
who could curb this cruel monster, and, to 
her credit be it said, she invariably used 
her influence for the best purposes. On 
the western wing examine the private 
chapel of Ferdina^ and Isabella. It was 
here Isabella gave audience to Ck>lambns. 
The walls and altar are of the cinque cento 
Azulijo, and are considered the finest in 
Europe. Descending to the ground flooc, 
the custodian, after receiving eight reab 
fee, will hand you over to the head gar¬ 
dener. On your way to the garden visit 
the immense baths, where Dona Maria da 
Padilla and her handmaidens formerly 
sported and gamboled every summer even¬ 
ing, in presence of their virtnous lord, Don 
Pedro. The gardens are most beandfuL 
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They were laid out mostly by Charles V., 
although the principal walls, fountains, and 
kiosks are of Moorish origin. There is a 
reservoir in the garden which conveys wa¬ 
ter to the different parts; by taming it on, 
all the walks, trees, and flowers are water¬ 
ed and cooled instantaneously. The dif¬ 
ferent compartments are bordered with box 
and myrtles, overhanging with orange and 
lemon trees in constant bloom. The air is 
fragrant with rose-buds and orange-flowers 
fresh as the breath of spring. Here re¬ 
posed the most luxurious of the Moorish 
kings, as well as the hard-worked Charles 
and anchorite Philip—all alike enjoyed and 
reveled in this balmy atmosphere. The 
gardener expects a fee of five reals for the 
party; and, should he quietly pluck and 
present you several of the delicious oranges, 
two reals may be added. 

From the Alcazar it is but a few steps 
to the government tobacco factory. What 

a change from heaven to-. No, there 

must be some middle place, peopled with 
young and old Murillos, where you see all 
the imps of mischief without the signs of 
pain. Imagine five thousand young girls, 
and they all in one room, and Sevillians 
too. Wo fancy few of the fifty plebeian 
virgins presented yearly to the Moorish 
kings came from the cigar factory. Their 
fingers move with amazing rapidity, near¬ 
ly ten thousand pounds of tobacco being 
used in a single day; but their tongues 
naove faster than their fingers, and, could 
the mischief brewed be weighed, it would 
quadruple the cigars. 

The Fabrica de TabacoM was erected in 
1750, is 660 feet long by 525 wide, and is 
surrounded by a moat. This is the prin¬ 
cipal manufactory in the kingdom, employ¬ 
ing 5000 girls and 1000 men. Snuff, ci¬ 
gars, and cigarettes are all manufactured 
here. The best workers among the girls 
make eight reals, or forty cents per day, 
the poorest about half that amount. The 
process of cutting up and grinding the to¬ 
bacco is very primitive, the eastern shore 
of Maryland ^ing far in advance. The 
process of examining 5000 girls every night 
is most tedious and amusing, but it must 
bo done; and, although we may spoil all 
the romance of the thing, we must say that 
the lions of Seville, the “ Cigarreras,” will 
steal, so says Don Manuel. Standing be- 
‘tween the Tobacco Factory (which looks 


more like a palace) and the River Gnadal- 
quiver is the elegant palace of the I^uke 
of Montpensicr, called 6'an Telmo, from the 
nautical college founded by Fernando, son 
of Columbus, from which it was altered. 
The duke, who was third son of Louis 
Philippe, and married the Infanta of Spain, 
sister to the reigning queen, interferes in 
no manner with politics, and is much be¬ 
loved by the people of Seville. On one 
side of the palace runs the river, on the 
other are the botanical gardens and fash¬ 
ionable promenade, where, during the aft¬ 
ernoon, fair Seville parades her beauties, 
and joy and mirth supremely reigns. A 
most lovely garden, of nearly two miles in 
extent, is attached to the palace; and who 
that has looked at the dry and magnificent 
pile of buildings at Madrid, without a green 
leaf near, would not prefer the situation of 
the Duchess of Montpensier to her sister 
the Queen of Spain ? 

Contiguous to the Alcazar is the 
ckange^ or Bourse^ a very beautiful build¬ 
ing, finished at the close of the 16th cen- 
tuiy. The interior court, orpof/o, is a fine 
specimen of the Doric and Ionic orders of 
architecture. In the centre of the^jourt 
stands a marble statue of Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus. The walls and floor of the beau¬ 
tiful staircase, which is thirty feet wide, is 
paved with fine polished variegated mar¬ 
ble. This staircase leads to the Archivo 
de las Indiasj where are kept all the archives 
of Spanish South America, chronologically 
arranged in fine order. What a field for 
the historian, were he allowed to peruse its 
wealth! In one room, which contains all 
the correspondence of Cortez and Pizarro, 
are portraits of these celebrated men, as 
well as that of Columbus. It also contains 
portraits of Charles III. and IV., and of 
Ferdinand YIL, and the reigning queen, 
Isabella. A fee of 4 reals for the party. 

The Cathedral of Seville^ which is one of 
the largest and most magnificent in Spain 
or the world, stands upon a raised plat¬ 
form, 582 feet long by 420 wide; out of 
this space there is a court, 150 feet wide, 
running nearly the whole length of the 
platform. The best impression is made by 
entering the cathedral by the Sagrario, or 
parish church, and through the court-yard 
to the entrance to the tower, which is at 
the opposite side. The ascent is made by 
a winding inclined plane, paved with brick. 
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It is only from the top that a proper idea 
may be obtained of its beauty and solidity. 
It is, as will be seen, of Moorish origin, 
having been erected by Abu Jusef Yacub 
during the l‘2th century. It was the prin¬ 
cipal mucddin tower of Seville, from which 
the Faithful were summoned to prayer. It 
is surmounted by a statue of Faith, weigh¬ 
ing 2800 pounds. The name is derived 
from the Spanish verb gira.', to torn, and 
with the least breath of air. On the site 
of the former mosque, erected by the same 
great builder, now stands the present ca¬ 
thedral, constructed by the Chapter of Se¬ 
ville in the early part of the 16th century, 
with the intention that it should be unsur¬ 
passed in the world, lM>th for beauty of de- I 
sign and richness of hnish. How far the 
builders have succeeded in their design 
must be left to the taste of the traveler. 

The size of the present building, not in¬ 
cluding the Sagrario, nor Patio de los Na¬ 
ranjos (in the centre of wliich was formerly i 
a fountain where the Faithful performed | 
their ablutions), is 438 feet long by 282 i 
broad. It has nine different entrances. | 
The interior is divided into five naves, sup¬ 
ported by immense pillars composed of 
small columns, massive and grand, yet 
light and airy. Its painted windows, 
ninety-three in number, are the finest in 
Spain. The floor is paved with large 
blocks of black and white marble, and cost 
$125,000. 

On entering the Cathedral from the * 
west observe the tomb-stone of Fernando, 
son of Columbus, who was a great patron 
of and much beloved by Seville. Don’t 
confuse Fernando with his father, who 
died at Valladolid, and was buried in Ha¬ 
vana. The grandeur of the interior is 
somewhat broken by the immense Coro, 
the beautiful appearance of which could 
well be missed, although it does contain 
those magnificent organs, one of which, 
by Jorge Bosch, is said to have 5300 
pipes. In the chapels allotted to the va¬ 
rious saints are some of the most magnifi¬ 
cent paintings which Spanish art has pro¬ 
duced. Indeed, the Cathedral of Seville 
is at the present time far more rich in I 
splendid paintings than at any former pe- | 
riod, possessing many recently removed : 
from some of the suppressed convents. 

Among the numerous paintings which i 
hung in the Cathedral previous to Mar- 
700 


shal Sonlt’s arrival were two iliaster{Hec^ 
of Murillo — the Repose in Egyp^ and 
the Birth of the Virgin. They were con¬ 
cealed by the chapter of the Cathedral. 
The circumstance having come to the 
marshal’s ears, he sent for the parties, and 
informed them that he did not think it 
absolutely necessary to their happiness 
that the pictures should remain where 
they then were. His manner was very 
significant. Some time after, when he 
was showing his collection to a party at 
Paris, he stopped before two pictures, le. 
marking, ** How I prize that painting, ber> 
cause it saved the lives of two very esti¬ 
mable persons!” . There are a number ot 
Murillos still remaining in the church. 
There are also several by Velasquez, Louia 
de Vargas, and other Spanish masters. 
During Holy Week a magnificent monu¬ 
ment, composed of wood and plaster, beau¬ 
tifully ornamented, one hundred and twen¬ 
ty feet high, is erected on the floor, in 
which is deposited the Holy Sacrament. 
On Good Friday it is illuminated, and the 
effect is truly marvelous. There is noth¬ 
ing like it ill either Spain or Italy. 

Thera are thirty-seven different chapels, 
in the Cathedral, each of which contains a 
w'orld of wealth. In the Baptistery notice 
Murillo's great painting of Han Antonia of 
Padua. The chapel of San Pedro contains 
nine paintings by the great master Fran¬ 
cisco Zurbaran. In the chapel of .Santia¬ 
go, Juan de las Roclas’s great altar-picture 
of St. James combating the Moors is the 
chief attraction. In the chapel of Ntreu 
Sra. de Btlm is Alonso Cano’s masterrnece, 
the Virgin with the infant Savior in her 
arms. 

The Ccqtilla Real^ or Royal Chapel, is a 
m<»t beautiful apartment, ornamented with 
statues of the evangelists and apostles^ 
which surround the equestrian image of 
St. Ferdinand receiving the keys of Seville 
when he entered as conqueror. The chap¬ 
el also contains the tombs of Alfonso X. 
and Queen Dona Beatrix, wife of St. Fer¬ 
dinand, and that of the celebrated Maria 
Padilla, mistress of Philip the Cruel. Be¬ 
fore the altar, in a rich shrine of gold, sil¬ 
ver, and ciy^stal, repose the remains of the 
royal saint. Notice the sculpturing which 
relates to his life, death, and canonization. 
Over the altar is placed the miraculous im¬ 
age of the Virgen de lot Begetj which waa 
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presented to St. Ferdinand of Spain by St. 
Louis of France. Ferdinand’s body, al¬ 
though dead over 600 years, is still in a 
very perfect state, and is exposed to view 
three times a year—on May 30, August 22, 
and November 23—at which time an im¬ 
pressive military.mass is performed in pres¬ 
ence of the troops, who dehle before the 
shrine of the holy king. Notice in the 
chapel of Nuestra Senora dz la Antigua the 
marble sepulchre of Cardinal Mendoza, by 
Miguel Florentin. The Sacrietia Mayor 
will be Visited with much curiosity, not 
only on account of the two Murillos it con¬ 
tains, but for the celebrated altar-piece, 
tht Detomt from the CVtoss, by Pedro Cam- 
pafia, a pupil of Michael Angelo. Murillo 
was buried before the altar at his own re¬ 
quest. It is said he used to stand for hours 
tefore this picture, expecting the men to dis¬ 
appear with the body! The San Isidro and 
San Leandro in this chapel are Murillos. 
Notice, also, the splendid silver custodia, 
twelve feet high. It is made in the form 
of a temple, and requires twenty-four men 
to carry it in procession. Observe, also, 
the exquisite tenebrario, and the assortment 
of relics, among which is a piece of the true 
cross, found in the tomb of the Emperor 
Constantine, an immense tooth of St. Chris¬ 
topher—what lots of teeth he must have 
had!—the chemise of the Virgin Mary, the 
crown of thorns, with any quantity of legs, 
arms, and bones of different male and fe¬ 
male saints. We think we have seen about 
eix reed genuine crowns. Observe, in the 
Contaduria Major^ Casped^’s painting of 
Justa and Rufina, the patron saints of Se¬ 
ville in general, and the Cathedral and the 
statue of Faith on the tower in particular. 
These two saints were sisters, the daugh¬ 
ters of a potter in clay, who demonstrated 
to the citizens of Seville that God had 
placed the city under their especial protec¬ 
tion. When the city was bombarded by 
Kspartero in 1843, the people saw them, at 
the head of a troop of angels, protecting 
the Cathedral tower from the shots. 

Notice, near the Puerta de la Loreja, the 
colossal fresco of St. Christopher, thirty- 
two feet high. These are painted in near¬ 
ly all Spanish cathedrals. He is general¬ 
ly represented carrying the infiwt Savior 
in his arms. 

The Cathedral should bo visited often, 
and during the middle of the day, else the 
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gloom will prevent seeing the pictures 
properly. Visit it also when the shades 
of evening are falling; its grandeur and 
majesty at such times are very impressive. 

The Musewn of Seville, situated in the 
Plaza Armas, will disappoint in the quan¬ 
tity, if not in the quality of its pictures. 
The great gem of this collection is the 
Apotheosis of Thomas A quinas, which is the 
masterpiece of Francisco Zurbaran. It 
hangs in the chapel of the museum, on the 
ground floor. It was taken to Paris by 
Soult. Ferdinand VII. offered Napoleon, 
through Don Manuel Lopez Seprero, six 
million reals=$300,000, and the best copy 
that could be made from, it, to have it re¬ 
turned, but was refused. It was sent back 
at the Restoration. It is most remarkable 
that Velasquez, Spain's greatest painter, 
has not one single picture in the Seville 
museum. There are several fine speci¬ 
mens by Juan do Castillo, Murillo’s mas¬ 
ter. Examine the terra-cotta of St. Je¬ 
rome, by Torrigiano of Florence, the same 
who executed the magniflcent sepulchre 
of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey: ho 
was a fellow-student with Michael Angelo, 
and once on a Ume broke that sculptor’s 
nose. In the Sola de Murillo are twenty- 
three of Murillo’s greatest pictures: they 
are placed in a room by themselves. The 
Santa Tomas de VUlanueva Murillo con¬ 
sidered his masterpiece. La ServUleia, so 
called from having been painted on a nap¬ 
kin: it is quite small, 20 by 24 inches. 
Notice the San Antonia: it is considered 
superior to the same subject in the Cathe¬ 
dral. Z/i Concepcion is also of world-wide 
reputation. Don’t hurry out of this room, 
as there is little else to be seen in the mu¬ 
seum. The St, Francisco was ordered by 
the Capucin convent; when flnished the 
monks examined it, but, not being at the 
proper distance from the picture to see it 
properly, they refused to take it; when it 
was hung up they saw their error, and of¬ 
fered Murillo any price for it, but he re¬ 
fused to sell it. The St. Felice, with the 
infant Savior in his arms, is a most exqui¬ 
site painting. 

La Caridad, just outside the walls, is a 
poor-house erected by a young reformed 
rake of Seville, a lover of the arts, and a 
friend and patron of Murillo’s. The chap¬ 
el contains two of the finest pictures in 
Spain, both by Murillo, and both of coloe- 
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sal size. They are much fresher in ap¬ 
pearance th in any thing we have ever seen 
from the pencil of that great master, for 
this simple reason, that they were painted 
for the ^aces they now occupy, and a cur¬ 
tain is carefully drawn over them when 
the visitor has ceased admiring them. The 
one is the Pan y Paces, or the Loaves and 
Fishes; the other, which hangs immediate¬ 
ly opposite, is Moses strikiny the Rock, Over 
the high altar hangs Pedro Roldan’s great 
picture, the Descent from the Cross: part 
of the work is raised, and the shading b so 
exquisitely done it is very difficult to tell 
what is natural and what artificial. At the 
bottom of the chapel, under the organ, b a 
most wonderful picture, butdbgusting sub¬ 
ject. It represents an archbbhop, being 
dead, in bb tomb, dressed in all the pomp 
and magnificence of office: his flesh has 
commenced to decay; thousands of worms 
are crawling round the body, going into 
and coming out of the eyes, mouth, and 
nose; every thing is putrid. Murillo said 
he never could look on it without holding 
his nose. The sight made us gasp for 
fresh air. 1. Valdes Leal was the artbt. 

The University of Seville contains some 
very fine pictures by Alonso Cano, Zurba- 
run, and others. Notice in the chapel Uie 
splendid monuments erected to the mem¬ 
ory of the Ribera family by the Duke of , 
Medina. The University now contains 600 : 
students. In the rector’s room observe a 
splendid St. Jerome by Pacheco. 

One of the most interesting sights in 
Seville b the Casa de Pilatos, or PUate’s 
House. It was constructed by Don Fa- 
drique de Rivera at the commencement of 
the 16th century. This nobleman, after 
having acted as Viceroy of Naples and em¬ 
bassador to Rome, made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and on his return erected 
thb house as an exact fac-simile of the 
house of Pontius PHate at Jerusalem. 
Thb really rich specimen of Saracen arch¬ 
itecture now belongs to the Duke de Alca¬ 
la, who has lately had the entire building 
restored. The grand patio is very beauti¬ 
ful, finely paved with variegated marble. 
In the centre is a beautiful alabaster fount¬ 
ain, supported on four dolphins, and sur¬ 
mounted by a bust of Janos, while the sur¬ 
rounding columns, twenty-eight in num¬ 
ber, form twenty-four beautiful arches. In 
the four comers are the statues of Ceres, 


I Cao Pasirbca, Pallas Pacifor, aud Pslhu. 

The principal apartments, which are in tha 
' original Moorish style, are the ivory room, 
PUate’s room, and the Hall of Flag^tion. 
On the stairway, as you ascend to the sec¬ 
ond floOT, notice the cock, supposed to oo- 
pupy the same position as the one of old 
which crew when Peter betrayed hu Mas¬ 
ter. What cocks were doing, going ronad 
loose in such elegant houses, it b difficult 
to understand. 

In the very handsome garden notice the 
ancient marbles set around on pedestals. 
Most of them were presents to the pilgriin 
marquis from Pius V. of Rome. La Casa 
de Tavercu, in the street of the same 
name, was formerly occupied by the tribo- 
nal of the Inqubition—that is, between 
1626 and 1639. It b owned to-day by the 
Marqub del Moscosco. It has also anoth¬ 
er interest in the eyes of the Sevillbn, viz., 
the house in which Uved the famons Star 
of Seville,” the heroine in De Vega’i com¬ 
edy of Sqndto Ortiz de las Roelas. The 
king Don Sancho the Brave and Sancho 
Ortiz were both enamored of Estrella, tbs 
Star of Seville, the most beautiful woman 
of her day. The king was the more foita- 
nate of the two lovers, and was often con* 
ducted to her chamber in the dead of night 
by a black slave, whom Don Bustos TaT»> 
ra, brother of t^ killed to aven^ 
hb wounded honor, '^e door b shown 
through which the king used to enter, and 
where the slave was kUled. A mrat An¬ 
gular manner of avenging one's honor! 
He had better have killed the hone oa 
which the king rode. The patio, or court, 
b very magnificent, as are those of aearir 
all the fine bonses in Seville. In the cen¬ 
tre b a beautiful white marble foontsiii,ths 
sculpturing of which b very elegant The 
fiunily portraits are also finely executed. 

No. 15 (near to the Catbedbral), in Plszs 
St Tomas, b said to be the shop of the im¬ 
mortal Figaro, the Barber of Seville. The 
house of MuriUo b stiU shown; the stmt 
bears hb name. 

The places of amusement of SevUb sn 
the Tk^dtre de San Femetssdo and dt JVis- 
cipail, and the Plaza de Toros, or bull-ring. 
The Escudos de Beales, or ballroom, b opes 
certain days in the week, and generally at¬ 
tracts large crowds of the carious. Hen 
you see the originality and boldness of tbi 
Spanbh dance in all its perfection. 
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The Casino^ or club of Seville, is one of The oranges are generally picked in Octo- 
the finest in Europe. It is quite new, mag- ber and November, at the moment they 
nificently furnished, situated in the Plaza turn yellow. But the natives rarely eat 
del Duque^ the former residence of the great them before March, and never after sun- 
dukes of Medina Sidonia. The bankers of set! 

Seville are very kind in presenting travel- The old-fashioned style of calling the 
ers with cards of admission, good for one time during the night is still kept up every 
month. The billiard-tables are very nu- quarter or half hour, 
merous and very. fine. ** All hail, Mary, mother of Jesus! Half 

The favorite promenade of the Sevillians past 12 o’clock and a cloudy morning!” is 
is the Delicias de Cristina^ situated along the usual cry. 

the banks of the River Guadalquiver. It From Seville to Cadiz^ via Jerez, distance 
occupies the space between the Golden 94 miles; time, 4 hours; fare, 1st class, 60 
Tour and the palace of San Telmo, and is reals. 

divided into farming walks and rides. Two thirds of the distance from Seville 
with horticultural and botanical gardens, you arrive at Jerez. Jerez, or Xerez, the 
In the centre is a raised saloon, around Sherish Filistin of the Moors, where you 
which are stone seats. The entire walk must stop, else never forgive yourself. A 
is planted with acacia, cypress, and other horse railroad car, a novelty in Spain, takes 
trees; and here the beieinty and fashion of you from the station to the town. The ho« 
Seville do their courting, flirting, and star- tel accommodation is poor. The population 
gazing, while every breath is firagrant with amounts to nearly 40,000; and the town 
rose-buds and orange-flowers. | has the same connection with Sherry wine 

On the right bank of the river is a large | that Bordeaux has with Claret, or Rheims 
suburb, called Triana. It derives its name ' with Champagne; in fact, a closer one, as 
from, the fact that the Emperor Trajan was ! it is not only the place where the wine is 
bom here. It is inhabited by the dregs of produced, where its owners and merchants 
the populace. One of its principal streets reside, but even the name is derived from 
is named Castilla, in which nearly all the the town, the English having first changed 
soap-makers lived; hence the name Castile Xeres into Sherris, and finally into Sherry, 
soap. The suburb is connected with Se- The vineyards, which lie between the riv- 
Tille by a splendid iron bridge, built on ers Guadalquiver and Guadalette, form a 
atone piers. About five miles northwest triangle, and inclose a space measuring 
ofTrianastandsthe village of Santo Ponce, about 12 miles on each side, comprising 
which once formed a part of Italica, and 80,000 acres. Upward of 400,000 pipes are 
was the birthplace of Silius Italicus. Nu- made of all kinds, including those which 
merous ruined walls and edifices are to be are exported, and such as are consumed in 
Been on every side, as well as the vestiges the dbtrict. 

of an amphitheatre. Here are the time- The wines of Jerez have been much im- 
wora, broken benches whence was viewed proved of late years. The vineyards are 
the struggle of the gladiator and the lion, principally on slopes or declivities. The 
Now the arena is filled with fennel and grapes are left to hang until they begin to 
brushwood, and, instead of the yelling of shrivel in the sun. The fruit is white, 
the leopard, you hear the hissing of the and is often exposed to the sun on mats 
reptile. for a day or two after it is gathered. The 

In Byron’s opinion, before the ladies of grapes are turned and sorted carefully for 
Seville came the oranges, and, like the la- the better wines. The vines, which are 
dies, there are two kinds, bitter and sweet, planted five feet apart, are carefully dug 
The trees begin to bear in their sixth year, round immediately after the vintage, and 
Up to twenty years they improve. After little hollows are left round the roots to 
that age they degenerate. The trees bios- retain the moisture. In January, or soon 
aom in February and March, during which after, they turn up the mould, and careful- 
time the air is most highly perfumed with ly weed the ground. The pruning takes 
their odor. Finely-flavored orange-flower place in March; and the earth is afterward 
water and sweetmeats are made from these raked over, when the vines are propped 
blcwsoms and sold at the confectioners*, with canes until the vintage. The labor 
Go 2 708 
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of the vineyard is continued even to hunt- I 
ing out the insects on the vines. There is 
seldom or never a failure in the wine>crop, 
owing to the benignity of the climate. The 
high price of good Sherry is not wonderful 
when the care in the growth and the home 
duties are taken into account: a bottle of 
very superior Sherry brings 85 cents on 
the spot, though the common ordinary 
wine of the country is worth but 12 cents. 

The grapes are submitted to the usual 
mode of pressure, being sprinkled with 
g^’^psum to saturate the maUc acid in the 
ft’uit. The must b left to ferment in the 
cask, with all the scum retained w’hich the 
fermentation raises. They do not suffer it 
to work over, but leave it to itself. The 
March after the vintage it b racked. The 
elements of the wine must be good when 
so little care is necessary in the process. 
The time the wines are thus left b ten or 
twelve weeks. Casks are left exposed in 
all temperatures, and sometimes in the 
open air, without mbchief. Any kind of 
shelter b considered sufficient; and a good 
cellar, as it b held in the north, b consid¬ 
ered of no moment. 

The places in which the wine b left to 
ferment are strongly constructed of wood, 
above-ground, and the casks are placed in 
tiers, with the bungs slightly closed, so as 
to keep out all extraneous matters, but at 
the same time to allow full breathing to the 
wine. In fact, the ropiness of the .wine, 
an accident of very frequent occurrence 
elsewhere, owing to the slovenly mode of 
treating it after fermentation, seldom oc¬ 
curs here. The process causes matter for 
surprise in some cases how so excellent a 
product is obtained. 

The varieties of Sherry depend in a great 
measure upon the species of the vine used, 
the class of soil on which it b grown, and 
the care taken in the management of the 
process of fermentation. All Sherry wine 
is by nature of a pale color; the darker 
shades are conferred by age, or by “who 
de color or boiled wine. Thb caropiy as 
it is called locally from the Arabic, is made 
of San Lucar de Barrameda in the follow¬ 
ing manner: They take six butts of must, 
before fermentation commences, and boil 
it down to one butt, keeping the liquid 
constantly stirred, and the surface careful¬ 
ly skimmed, so as to remove all impurities 
that arises in the boiling, taking care that 


Jerez. 

the liquid be not singed or burned. Thu 
process is conducted over a gentle fire in 
a large copper boiler, and when it b quite 
thick the tire b gradually withdrawn fhnn 
it, so that the liquor may cool without be¬ 
ing too sensibly affected. Thb b the or- 
ropfiy which, afterward mixed in a greater 
or less quantity with the pale wines, makes 
the brown Sherry of different shades, which 
b so much esteemed. The wine b not at 
all deteriorated by thb treatment, or by 
the mixture of wines of the same quality. 
The pale Sherries, then, are the pure wine, 
containing nothing but the admixture of a 
couple of bottles of brandy to the butt, and 
thb is wholly unnecessary. 

Good Sherry wine b very scarce, and it 
b only the growth of certain, vineyards;, 
which do not produce more than 40,000 
butts 4 year. At thb moment, to proenre 
good wine, it b necessary to pay 0300 per 
butt, and even as high as $1500 has been 
given; but it b rarely that wine reaches 
to thb value, but when it does so it ia of 
the most exqubite quality, and of extraor¬ 
dinary age. Sherry wines have one i^reat 
advantage, which b, so long as their origin 
b of the first order, the older the}* get the 
better they are; but it is an error to keep 
low-priced wines in the expectation of 
their becoming good after a time; very 
generally the reverse b the case, and they 
turn out fit for nothing. The wine busi¬ 
ness of Jerez is one in which good £iith 
must be observed; it is therefore necessary 
to .place one’s interests into respectable 
and intelligent hands in order to avoid the 
chance of being deceived or tricked. There 
are many large and good houses in Jerex; 
but those in the present day who do the 
most business are Messrs. Gonzalez, Du¬ 
bose & Co., Pemartin & Co., and Manuel 
Misa. Messrs. Pemartin’s agents In tlM 
United States are Maletta & Co., one of 
the most respectable houses in New York. 
These houses export from 2000 to 5000 
butts, and have a stock of from 8000 to 
14,000 butts on hand. 

. Messrs.. Gonzalez, Dubose & Cou art 
large proprietors and owners of vineyaida. 
They have lately purchased one of the odd¬ 
est stocks existing, belonging formerly to 
one of the houses first establbhed in Jerez 
— Romano. They have also bought tho 
vineyard Romano, and the use of that 
brand. They are the large shippen of the 
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wmes known as “ Sherries of the old 
school.” 

In one of Messrs. Gonzalez’ cellars are 
twelve large casks, called the “ Twelve 
Apostles,” each of which holds 1600 gal¬ 
lons. The queen, Isabel of Spain, did 
this house the honor last year, during her 
southern tour, to visit their cellars, and in 
commemoration of the event they have 
erected an immense cask, called Isabel 
JI,^' which stands in the midst of the 
“Twelve Apostles,” filled with 960 arro- 
bes, or 32 butts (3684 gallons!), of their 
choicest wine. 

These gentlemen are veiy particular in 
their attentions to travelers, showing them 
through their cellars, and explaining the 
process of making the Sherry. When you 
get through it is generally difficult to dls- 
tingnish a picture-gallery from a wine- 
cellar ! Fortunately, there are no galleries 
in Jerez. ^ 

The houses of Jerez are generally well- 
built, and much good taste is displayed in 
their ornaments. Notice the old Alcazar^ 
with its two picturesque towers, the Catcu 
Mumdpales^ and the Collegiate Church, 

One half hour from Jerez we arrive at 
Puerto de Santa bfaria^ or Port of St. Mary; 
it contains 20,000 inhabitants. It is situa¬ 
ted on the right bank of the Guadalette; 
is one of the three great wine-exporting 
towns, but contains little that the traveler 
desires to see. 

Cadiz^ believed to be the oldest city in 
Enrope, having been founded by the Phoe¬ 
nicians 1100 years before Christ, contains 
75,000 inhabitants. Hotel Fonda de Paris, 
admirably managed by the Fallola Broth¬ 
ers, who keep the De Paris at Madrid, the 
Paris at Seville, and Suiza at Cordova. 

Cadiz is built upon the extremity of a 
narrow tongue of land which projects into 
the sea from the Isle of Leon. The isth¬ 
mus which unites it with the larger por¬ 
tion of the island is strongly fortified, and 
the arm of the sea inclosed between it and 
the main land forms a magnificent bay, 
with fine anchorage. The city, conse- 
qnently, is almost situated on an island 
bathed by the ocean on every side, with 
the single exception of the isthmus, across 
which one can throw a stone. The city is 
strongly fortified, and its appearance from 
the sea is very beautiful. It is considered 
one of the most agreeable cities in Anda- 


lucia as a residence, being remarkably 
healthy. We much, however, prefer Mal¬ 
aga. 

There are few “sights” to be seen in 
Cadiz with the exception of its ladies; 
and who, while strolling along the Ala- 
meda, will not remember the poet? 

“Oh, never talk again to me 

Of northern climes and British ladiM; 

It has not been your lot to see. 

Like me^ the lovely girl of Cadiz. 

Although her eye be not of blue, 

Nor fair her locks, like English lasses. 

How far its own expressive hue 
The languid azure eye surpasses 1 

“Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 
The fire that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seems to roll, 

From eyes that can not hide their flashes; 
And as along her bosom steal 

In lengthened flow her raven tresses, 

You*d swear each cluMtering lock could feel. 
And curled to give her neck caresses. 

“ Our English maids are long to woo. 

And frigid even in possession; 

And if their charms be fair to view, 

Their lips are slow at Love’s confession. 

But bom beneath a brighter sun, 

For love ordained the Spanish maid is, 

And who, when fondly, fairly won. 

Enchants you like the Girl of Cadiz f 
“The Spanish maid is no coquette, 

Nor joys to sec a lover tremble; 

And if she love, or if she bate. 

Alike she knows not to dissemble. 

Her heart can ne’er be bought or sold— 
Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely; 

And, though it will not bend to gold, 

*Twill love you long and love you dearly. 
“The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial; 

For every thought is bent to prove . 

Her passion in the hour of trial. 

When thronging foemen menace Spain, 

She dares the deed and shares the danger; 
And should her lover press the plain. 

She hurls the spear, her love’s avenger. 
^^And when, beneath the evening star. 

She mingles in the gay Bolero, 

Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero; 

Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper, 

Or joins devotion's choral band 
To chant the sweet and hallow'd vesper; 

^*In each her charms the hearts must move 
Of all who venture to behold her; 

Then let not maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not colder: 

Through many a clime 'tis mine to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is, 

But none abroad, and few at home, 

May match the dark-eyed Girl of Cadiz." 

The Alameda is the favorite promenade 
of the rank and beauty of the city daring 
the summer months, and occupies the 
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northeast ramparts of the city; and here 
the beautiful (ktdUanes may be seen in all 
the elegance of native fashion. 

Cadiz possesses two cathedrals. The 
oldest, wMch is used as a parish church, 
contains nothing, internally or oxtemally^ 
to attract attention. 

The New Cathedral, adjoining the Old, 
was commenced during the early part of 
the 18th century, knd has just been fin¬ 
ished. The architecture of the interior is 
solid, grand, and impressive. The body 
of the church does not contain any paint¬ 
ings, the style of the architecture preclud¬ 
ing their exhibition. It is divided into 
three immense naves, supported by 150 
beautiful Corinthian columns. Notice, in 
the chapel of St. Therese, a splendid pic¬ 
ture of that saint by Schott Behind the 
high altar hangs a Conception, by Murillo. 
It also contains several fine statues. I 

In the chapel of the suppressed convent 
of the Capucins hangs Murillo*s Marriage 
of St. Catharine. This artist fell from the 
scaffoliiing while painting it, and died in 
Seville a short time afterward in conse¬ 
quence. Murillo, who stands at the head 
of the Spanish school of painters, and 
whose works are so numerous in Spain, 
was bom at Pilas, near Seville, in 1618. 
His great forte was ecclesiastical painting. 
Ho was very fond, however, of painting 
beggars, peasants, etc. He had three dis¬ 
tinct styles of painting: his earliest, being 
based on Ribera, was strong and dark, with 
a marked outline, as exemplified in his beg¬ 
gar boys; his. second was warm and full, 
wilh a decided improvement in coloring, 
but with his outlines clear and distinct, as 
we see in his ** Loaves and Fishes,’* or 

Moses strikibg the Rock,” in the Cori- 
ddd, at Seville; his third and last were his 
Virgins—^vaporous, misty, and undefined. 
This style he adopted not only because it 
was the fashion of the times, but the de¬ 
mand for his pictures was so great he could 
not spare the time to finish them so highly 
nor draw them with so much precision. 
The King of Spain was a great admirer of 
his talents, and granted him letters patent 
of nobility^ 

The Mtmo contains a collection of paint¬ 
ings, but none of any great celebrity. 

The Alameda Squetre is a great resort of 
the citizens. A band plays here on Bum¬ 
mer evenings. 
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There are two theatres in Cadiz, and a 
Pkua de Toro$ outside the walls. Bull¬ 
fighting is the great amusement of the cit¬ 
izens. The principal theatre is situated in 
the CeUU de Lope de Vega. Here the Seir- 
zuela —^tbe Spanish comic opera—is per¬ 
formed to peiifectioD. The drama and the 
Italian opera is also well represented. The 
Theatre del Baton is very' pretty. Here 
the French and Spanieh vaudevilles nre 
performed. Cadiz, though fallen from its 
andeht greatness, possesses a most advsm- 
tageouB position, and is rapidly recovering 
its former prosperity. Any one who wishes 
to satisfy himself on this point had better 
visit the government dry-dock at Carrmc^ 
ca, and see there 6000 men constantly em¬ 
ployed. Toko the cars to St Ferdinando, 
time half an hour, then a caliche,- or 
peptic carriage (for which do not pay over 
four reals), to Carracca. The na'^ school 
establishments are very fine. 

Travelers wishing to return to England 
via Lisbon and Oporto may take steamers 
from Cadiz or from Gibraltar. There are 
several lines running, but they are both 
very irregular in time and price. Yon will 
always be able to ascertain at the hotel 
when ships intend sailing, by the printed 
bills affixed to the walls of the reading- 
room, or in the streets. We have never 
yet seen a guide-book that gave, or could 
give, the correct time. We were detained 
last winter over a week at Gibraltar, wail¬ 
ing for a steamer to Malaga, although it is 
said they sail every other day. The Pe¬ 
ninsular and Oriental Steamship Company 
have a line, and there are seve^ Spanish 
or French lines between Cadiz and IJsboa. 
Time, 3 hours; fare 820 reals. Fare Ibr 
embarking and disembarking, four reals 
each; also four reals each trunk. 

LISBON (Portugal). 

Zashon, the capital of Portugal, is sitnated 
at the mouth of the Tagus. It has a popu¬ 
lation of 75,000 inhabitants. Hotels, Bra- 
ganza and d'AlUanee, The approach to 
the city is defended by the Castle of Be¬ 
lem ; at this point the Tagus is not over 
a mile in breadth, but above Lisbon it ex¬ 
pands into a spacious and magnificent har¬ 
bor, and the site of the city is one of the 
finest in the world, and admirably adapted 
to the purposes of commerce. The new 
part of the city (which occupies the sita of 
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that portion destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1755) is well built, contains line houses, 
and wide, spacious streets; but the greater 
portion consists of narrow, winding, and 
dirty streets; and it is now, as it was when 
Byron entered it, a very filthy city. 

** Whoso eutt retb within this town, 

That, shining far, celestial seems to be, 

Discoa’^olute will wander up and down * 

’Mid many thing.'* iinsi^'htly to strange ce; 

For hut and palace show like filthily; 

The dingy denizens are rear’d in dht; 

No personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt. 
Though spent with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, un¬ 
washed, unhurt.” 

Few cities in Europe have so few fine pub¬ 
lic buildings as Lbbon. The Cathedral is 
a large Moorish structure, situated on the 
slope of the hill on which stands the Gas¬ 
tello or citadel. Nearl}' all the hills are 
crowned with churches and convents, and 
look like castles or palaces. One of the 
finest squares in the ci^ is the Commer- 
cio, in the centre of which stands the eques- 
tiW bronze statue of Joseph I.; on the 
west side stands the Public Library; on 
the east the Custoro-house, Exchange, and 
East India House. A flight of steps de¬ 
scend from the square to the water. The 
Hodo is another fine square: in it stands 
the ruins of the palace of the Inquisition. 
Here autos da fs were once celebrated 
which so disgraced Portugal. The Church 
of the Martyrs should be visited: it is 
erected on the spot where Alphonso I. 
mounted the walls of Lisbon and took it 
from the Moors. 

From the Rocio Square, or Plaza of the 
Inquisition, there are three or four streets 
that run to the river parallel with each 
other; the houses are huge, and as high as 
castles; and one of the streets, the Alem- 
crin, is occupied on either side by the pal¬ 
aces of the principal Portuguese nobility. 
Some of them are occupied by gold and 
silver smiths, and are named accordingly. 
Mr. Borrow says, in reference to the aque¬ 
duct, ** With all its ruin and desolation, 
Lisbon is unquestionably the most re¬ 
markable city in the Peninsula, and in, 
perhaps, the south of Europe. It is not 
my intention to enter into minute details 
concerning it; I shall content myself with 
remarking that it is quite as much deserv¬ 
ing the attention of artists as Rome itself. 
True it is that, though it abounds with 
ohurchee, it has no gigantic cathedral, like 


St. Peter’s, to attract the eye, and fill it 
with wonder; yet.I boldly say that there 
is no monument of man’s labor and skill, 
pertaining either to ancient or modem 
Rome, for whatever purpose designed, 
which can rival the water-works of Lis¬ 
bon ; I mean the stupendous aqueduct 
whose principal arches cross the valley to 
the northeast of Lisbon, and which dis¬ 
charges its little runnel of cool and deli¬ 
cious water into the rocky cisterns within 
that beautiful edifice called the Mother of 
the Waters, from whence all Lisbon is sup¬ 
plied with the crystal lymph, though the 
source is seven leagues distant. Let trav¬ 
elers devote one entire morning to inspect¬ 
ing the Arcos and the Mai das agoas, after 
which they may repair to the English 
church and cemetery, P5re la Chaise in 
miniature, where, if they be of England, 
they may well be excused if they kiss the 
cold tomb, as I did, of the author of ^ Ame¬ 
lia,’ the most singular genius which their 
island ever produced, whose works it has 
long been the fashion to abuse in public 
and read in secret. In the same cemetery 
rest the mortal remains of Doddridge, an¬ 
other English author of another stamp, but 
justly admired and esteemed.” 

The railroad in progress to Madrid is 
now finished as far as Badajos, on the 
Spanish frontier. This strongly fortified 
city will well repay a visit. It is beauti¬ 
fully situated on the River Guadiana, and 
has sustained repeated sieges. It was tak¬ 
en by storm by the British army in 1812. 
It contains 1300 inhabitants, has some man¬ 
ufactures, and carries on a large contra¬ 
band trade across the frontier. 

The time fh>m Lisbon to Oporto is 19 
hours. The bar at the entrance to the har¬ 
bor is difficult to cross, and steamers gen¬ 
erally lie off the city unless the tides are 
favorable. 

The famous red wine called Port, Oporto^ 
Porto, which is so extensively produced 
in the adjoining district, derives its name 
from this city. It contains 100,000 in¬ 
habitants, is situated on the north bank of 
the River Douro, about two miles from its 
mouth, and is the second city in the king¬ 
dom. Although it has large manufactures 
of silk, linen, hats, etc., its chief depend¬ 
ence is on its very extensive wine trade. 
The city is surrounded by a wall flanked 
with towers. A quay extends its whole 
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length. The houses are generally well 
built and whitewashed. On the summit 
of the surrounding hills, which encircle the 
city in shape of an amphitheatre, are the 
very elegant bouses and gardens of the 
principal merchants. The Cathedral is a 
fine builing, dating back to the 12th cen¬ 
tury. The churches are numerous; the 
principal, Dob Ckrigot^ has one of the Ugb- 
est steeples in Europe. The Episcopal Pal¬ 
ace, Hotel de Ville, and Hospital are also 
fine buildings. It is connected with Villa 
Nova de Gaya^ its principal suburb, by an 
elegant suspension bridge. On this side 
of the river are the immense vaults, or 
lodget^ in which the wine is chiefly kept 
imtil it is stored. The exports of Port 
wine are immense, England alone import¬ 
ing nearly 80,000 pipes yearly. The ship¬ 
ments to the United States are also very 
large. The principal wine-growers and 
shippers in Oporto are Sandeman & Co. 
Their exclusive agents in the United 
States, C. Maletta & C-o., Beaver Street, 
New York, The climate of Oporto is 
pleasant in summer, but damp and foggy 
daring the winter. 

The time from Oporto to Vigo is ten 
hours. Vigo stands upon the shores of a 
splendid bay, upon the lower slope of a 
lofty hill, favor^ by the elements on ev¬ 
ery side, and emboromed in a scene of sur¬ 
passing beauty. Its harbor is one of the 
most spacious in Europe. The town con¬ 
tains 7000 inhabitants. It was here that 
the famous Armada started to subjugate 
England. It was here, also, that the unit¬ 
ed fleets of England and Holland triumph¬ 
ed over those of France and Spain, captur¬ 
ing and sinking some thirty ships. The 
town is protected by a strong fort at the 
top of the hill. 

The time from Cadiz to GibraUar is one 
day. Fare 90 reals by steamer. . Of coarse 
you can make the trip by land, but the 
roads are bad, and there is little use of 
painting them on paper with historical 
recollections” and “sunny South.” The 
former can be called up as well in a rail¬ 
road car as jolted out of you on a Spanish 
road, and the lat^r can be better enjoyed 
on a steamer than on the scorching side of 
a sand-hill. 

GibraUar ,—This is the most singular- { 
looking mountain in the world, and one i 
which a celebrated writer says “ can nd- I 
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I ther be described by pen nor pencil, and 
I at which the eye is never satisfied at gax- 
I ing.” The name of this fortress is de¬ 
rived from the Moorish conqueror Gebel Ta- 
rik, or the Hill of Tarik, Gabel signifying 
hill, who contributed considerably to the 
conquest of Spain, having landed here in 
711. It was retaken by the Spaniards un¬ 
der Guzman el Bueno in 1309, and was re¬ 
conquered by the Moors in 13^ who held 
it up to the middle of the 15th century, 
when it was again retaken by the Span¬ 
iards under Juan Fetr^o and another of 
the Guzmans, in whose hands it remained 
until its conquest by the English in 1704. 
It was attacked suddenly by some English 
forces under Sir George Cooke, who only 
found eighty men in the garrison, who im¬ 
mediately ran away. George I. cared very 
little for its possession, and the Engli^ 
nation thought it but a barren rock not 
worth the charge. It was secured to En¬ 
gland in 1713 by the peace of Utrecht 
George III. offered it to Spain if she would 
refuse to sell Florida to Bonaparte. It 
was blockaded by the Spaniards in 1727 for 
several months without any succe^; but 
its most memorable siege was that which 
begun in 1779, and lasted four years. Here 
I the whole combined forces of France and 
I Spain, fleet and army, witii immense float¬ 
ing batteries inventki by Chevalier d’Ar- 
con, were brought into action, but of no 
avfdl. The siege ended with two of the 
floating batteries being set on fire with 
red-hot shot. Their magazines blew up. 
and the garrison of the fort were oblig^ 
to rescue their perishing enemies from the 
flames and waves; since which time Gib¬ 
raltar has remained not only the brightest 
gem in the crown of England, but a bridk 
in the months of France and Spain. 

The population of Gibraltar is about 
21,000, exclusive of the garrison of 6000. 
The principal hotels are the dub-Hctmy 
King^s Arms, and Spanish Hotel—all poor. 

The fortress stands on the west side of 
a mountainous rock, projecting into the 
sea about three miles, being nearly three 
quarters of a mile in breadth. The north 
side, which connects it with the land, is 
perpendicular, and wholly unapproacha¬ 
ble. The south and east sides are steep 
and rugged. The west side, Anting the 
bay on which the town is buflt, is the eziy 
one susceptible of access; but here the 
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strength of >)ie fortress is apparently im- I through a strait thirteen miles fcide^ every 
pregnable. The principal batteries are all | part of which is navigable for ships of the 
casemated, and traverses are constructed largest tonnage. It is all a myth; while 
to prevent mischief from exploding shells, its possession keeps a thorn in the side of 
Vast galleries are excavated in the solid Spain, and makes her constantly an ally 
rock, and mounted with the latest improve> for every enemy of Great Britain. Mr. 
ment in the heaviest cannon. Bright is trying to make the nation under- 

In examining the galleries be certain stand it, but without much success, 
you go on horseback, else you will discov- You must by all means make an excar- 
er the exertion too laborious. The ser- sion to Tangier, into the dominions of the 
geant who shows you through expects a Emperor of Morocco, to get a peep at the 
fee of not less than an English shilling, fine-looking Moors, the former occupants 
After visiting the galleries, continue the of the Spanish peninsula. Steamers leave 
ascent to the signal-house, then descend to every two days, as most of the beef used 
Europe Point. It would be well to take by the Rock comes from Africa, 
a vaUt de phce for a day: they are very From Gibraltar to Tangier, distance 40 
plenty, as the natives, who are called <Scor- miles; fare 40 reals. From the shore to 
pionsj are bom couriers. The town is com- the boat the tariff is any thmg the boatmen 
posed of one long street, called Waterport can get, from $1 to 10 cents. At Tangier 
Street, with some very short ones running the landing is very difiicult, and the boat- 
up the brow of the hill at right angles, men worse than at the Rock. The price 
The end of the rock toward the Straits is from six shillings to sixpence, and if you 
reserved exclusively for military purposes, are not torn to rags between rival boatmen, 
such as barracks, parade-grounds, etc. The consider yourself lucky. The competition 
principal parade-ground, however, is on is immense; but if you remain quiet, and 
the isthmus which separates the rock from | pretend you don't want to go on shore, the 
the peninsula, adjoining the neutral ground | fall in price is very rapid. When in the 
which lies between the English and Span- small boat, don’t by any means consider 
ish outposts: here reviews and sham bat- | ^'ourself on shore; the worst is to come, 
ties are continually taking place. There ! The shore shelves so gradually that the 
is fine shooting in **Cork woods,” in the boat, which is of large size, with deep keel 
neighborhood of St. Roque: wild - fowl, —on purpose, we Bup{x>se—can not come 
woodcocks, and partridges in abundance; within one hundred feet of the shore, 
and nearly every evening before the gates j There are, perhaps, three unfortunate vic- 
are closed, numerous ofiicers on horseback, ! tims to be divided, between fif^ ravenous 
with their guns slung over their shoulder, wolves. A small dock, or floating bridge, 
may be met slowly returning from the might be erected at a trifling expense, that 
sport, their swollen game-bags testifying to the boat could land her passengers; but 
their success. that would deprive the emperor’s liege sub- 

. It is hard to make Englishmen believe jects of their natural rights, so you must 
to-day, especially those who have not vis- submit to. being carried on the shoulders 
ited Gibraltar, that the Rock is only serv- of a lusty, and we might, without fear of 
iceable to Great Britain as a naval station, contradiction, say, dirty Moor, and perhaps 
They will insist that it commands the en- have him tripped up in the water by one 
trance to the Mediterranean, and is a bridle of the twenty disappointed ones, 
in the mouths of France and Spain. That When getting on the Moor’s back to be 
might have been so before the days of carried on shore, don’t hang with your 
steamers; a never-ending current, setting arms round his neck, preventing his loco- 
into the Mediterranean at the rate of two motion and your own safety, but seat your- 
and a half miles an hour, must continually self boldly on his shoulders, your limbs 
bring sailing vessels under the guns of the hanging down in front; of coarse, we are 
forts while endeavoring to beat out with speaking of gentlemen travelers. After 
light and baffling winds; but now, even adopting this method, and doing it once or 
did England possess the fortifications of twice, you will find it much more pleasant 
Ceuta on the African shore, what injury and certainly safer, as the water is often 
.could the forts do steam-vessels passing up to your carrier’s armpits. Colonel 
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Crockett describes a nest of runners after | 
baggage as one of the awfullest” messes I 
in the world. He never saw the Moors 
and Jews on the shores of Tangier. Give | 
them half a real, they want more; give , 
them fifty, they want more. A liberal dis¬ 
play of pistol and knife is the only way to 
rid you of the annoyance. A real will be 
ample pay. There is nothing to be seen 
in Tangier but the natives. It is a filthy, 
dirty town, with narrow streets, and mis¬ 
erable one-stoiy houses. The population 
is about 11,000. The soil in the vicinity 
is roost rich. We are ably represented in 
our consul there, Mr. M‘Math, of Ohio, who 
deserves a better situation. 

From Gibraltar to Malaga^ via Ronda, by 
land, is 37 hours; time, two days. 

Ronda possesses a Moorish castle, a Do¬ 
minican convent, a Moorish tower. Visit 
the Nereid’s Grotto. The views from the 
Alameda are most magnificent. The air 
of this town is pure and salubrious, and 
the gentry of Seville and Malaga maike it 
their summer residence. 

The easiest and most direct route, how¬ 
ever, is by steamer, and the Spanish coast 
along which you pass is most picturesque. 

Malaga^ the chief sea-port of Andalucia, 
and one of the most important cities of 
Spain. It is situated in the centre of a 
wide bay, bordered by lofty mountains, 
and flanked by the picturesque ruins of 
its ancient fortifications, which cover the 
rising hills on Uie east. The town is rap¬ 
idly increasing in population. According 
to the Almanac de Gotha of 1867—^to which 
authority wo are indebted for our popula¬ 
tions, it being considered the most correct, 
and is issued yearly—it has now 113,050. 
Hotel, A fomeda, the best in Uie city. Jacob 
Lobois agood v^et—speaks five Iwgnages. 

Malaga owes its foundation to the Cai^ 
thaginians. It came successively into the 
hands of the Romans and Goths, and from 
them, in 714, to the Moors, from whom it 
was taken by Ferdinand in 1487, after a 
fearful siege. 

The city commands an immense trade 
in wine, raisins, and other fruits, such as 
grapes, figs, and lemons. Its trade in 
brandy and olive oil is also very large. 
Its great trade, however, is its fkr-famed 
Malaga wine, of which from thirty to for¬ 
ty thousand butts are annually produced; 
and, strange to say, nearly all is exported 
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to the United States. This wine is dry, 
sweet, and luscious. The best wine is 
from a white grape; but, being mingled 
with the arrope (five butts boiled to one, 
to give color), a peculiar taste is imparted, 
the wine being a little browned in the 
boiling. More care is taken of tbe Sherry. 
The grape contains much more alcolml 
than that from which the Sherry is pro¬ 
duced. There is also a white wine niade 
from a coarse inferior grape; it is very 
strong, very bad, and is exported and 
passed off for the growth of the Sherry 
I district. There are three kinds of Malaga 
wine now made, viz., Malaga, Mountain, 
and Lagrimas. The last is the richest 
and best, and is made from the droppings 
I of the grape while suspended, not from 
pressure, as is the ordins^ custom. 

Malaga being solely a commercial chy, 
there are neither pictures nor other works 
of art to examine. The principal build¬ 
ing is the CoMedrof, which was erected in 
the 17th and 18tb centuries. An elegant 
I mosque was pulled down to make room 
I for it. The present building is only noted 
for its spire, 270 feet hig^ and its very 
beautiful choir, carved in bold relief, rep- 
resenting the twelve apostles and many 
of the most distinguished saints. There 
is also a bishop's palace and several hos¬ 
pitals. There are many American and 
English merchants who reside at Malaga. 
Beggars and loafers are also veiy numer¬ 
ous. 

The climate of Malaga is temperate and 
salubrious, the sky is constantly clear and 
i bright, and invalids, especially those af¬ 
flicted with diseases of the lungs, will find 
its even temperature superior to most 
places on the Continent. Tbe fountains 
of the city, which are numerous, are sup- 
plied by tiie aqueduct of San 7Wmo, which 
receives the water of the Guadalmedina 
some five miles firom Malaga. 

From Malaga to Granada there are two 
roads. Take the diligence to Loja by afl 
means; then cars to Granada. Time: dil¬ 
igence, 10 hours; rail, 2 hours—fare, in 
coup5, 110 reals. The other road is hj 
Antequera, less diligence, but more uncer¬ 
tain. 

Granada is situated on a beautiful plain 
on the banks of the River Dario. Its pres¬ 
ent population is about 100,000—one fifth 
of the Moorish population when it waa cap- 
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tured by Ferdinand and Isabella at the 
close of the 15th century. Best hotel is 
the iraaitn^ton Irving^ near the Alhambra. 

Before visiting Granada we would ad¬ 
vise travelers to read Prescott’s “Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella,” and Washington Ir¬ 
ving’s “Alhambra.” Mr. Ford, however, 
says he lived two years in the Alhambra, 
and that Tia Frasquita was “cross and 
crabbed,” Dolores was “ill-favored and 
mercenary,” and Mateo was a “ chattering 
blockhead.” By stretching the imagina¬ 
tion a little, and supposing these individu¬ 
als heroes and heroines, we can see nearly 
all the rest as described. 

Granada was originally a fortress of 
Phoenician origin. Very little was known 
of its histor}' before the time of the Ro¬ 
mans. The present city was founded by 
the Moors in the 10th century, and soon 
acquired considerable importance, and be¬ 
came one of the principal cities in the king¬ 
dom of Cordova. In 1226 it became the 
capital of the new kingdom of Mohammed 
Alihamar, in whose family it continued un¬ 
til conquered by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
after a year’s siege, in 1492. After va¬ 
rious attempts to convert the Moors who 
remained to Christianity, in which the* big¬ 
oted ecclesiastics were totally unsuccess¬ 
ful, they were finally expelled from Spain 
in 1609 and 1610. This insane measure 
was carried out throughout the kingdom, 
depriving it of many of its most infiucntial 
citizens. 

The plain on which Granada is situated 
is one of the most lovely in the world. It 
is nearly 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and at the northern base of the beau- 
tifnl mountains of the Sierra Nevada, the 
summits of which are always covered with 
snow, moderating the glowing atmosphere 
with cool and refreshing breezes. No won¬ 
der that Boabdil, the last of the Moorish 
sovereigns, turned and wept as he survey¬ 
ed this magnificent city, with its 800,000 
inhabitants, its countless spires, its glorious 
Alhambra, the residence of his forefathers, 
and the finest specimen of the arabesque 
style of architecture the world has ever 
witnessed. It is said he turned and wept 
at the shining prospect beneath him as he 
wound along the mountain pass that con¬ 
ducts to the shore. The present streets 
of Granada are narrow, crooked, and bad¬ 
ly paved; but its gushing fountains, ter¬ 


raced gardens, shining domes, minarets, 
and steeples, present in the distance a beau¬ 
tiful scene, and proclaim its Oriental origin. 

The great charm and object of interest 
is, of course, the Alhambra. This irregn- 
lar mass of houses, towers, and fortifica- 
rions—^this Acropolis of Granada—is situ¬ 
ated on the top of a very high hill, which 
overlooks the city and projects into the 
plain, was erected about the middle of the 
13th century by Abu-Abdallah, and was 
most gorgeously decorated by Yusef I. It 
remained the residence of the Moorish sov¬ 
ereigns for 250 years, when its degradation 
commenced, after the capture of the city. 
Under the charge of the monks of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella the purification of “the 
abominations of the Moors” began. The 
beautiful gilding, the intricate stucco, the 
ornamental arabesque, the whole gossamer 
fabric, was polluted with tchittwash^ and 
became a prison for convicts and thieves. 
For two centuries it remained in the pos¬ 
session of keepers, who used the best apart¬ 
ments for their donkeys and sheep. 

To visit the Alhambra it is decidedly 
necessary to take a valet de place, wheth¬ 
er you have a courier or not The famous 
Emanuel Bensaken is still alive, has been 
acting as guide here for forty years, and 
is stored with historical and local informa¬ 
tion ; and although we do think he lost our 
guide-book, in which we had many valua^ 
ble notes, purposely^ and made a very lame 
excuse on finding it when the police was 
mentioned, we would advise his being em¬ 
ployed, none other being so valuable; for 
how can a man be expected to visit the 
cock-fight on Sunday mornings and the 
bull-fight Sunday afternoons unless he pick 
up some perquisites? We hope we were 
mistaken; but the circumstances were 
very suspicious, although a recent traveler 
speaks of Ben in the following strain; 
“ Bensaken’s manner was highly charac¬ 
teristic. He was something between the 
old traveled colonel, whom yon meet at the 
clubs, and a faithful old English game- 
keeper. His dress was too seedy for the 
colonel; his hard, grave bearing too dig¬ 
nified for the gamekeeper. His face was 
the old soldier’s, but his legs were the legs 
of common life. This moment he leaned 
forward, astute and sagacious as Talley¬ 
rand, to propose some plan of baffling the 
greed of Spanish landlords; the next, he 
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ran off with all the humble servility of the 
odd man at a hotel, to do our meanest de¬ 
sires—hire us horses, or take places for us 
at the bull-ring. * Stunning old fellow, 
Ben,’ Spanker used to say, when we found 
him sitting at the hotel door, waiting our 
return from some expedition, bis commis¬ 
sion well done, and all we needed antici¬ 
pated. He called us at preternatural hours, 
before the hotel waiters were up, checked 
and pruned our bills, advised us on pur¬ 
chases, bought us cold chickens and mel¬ 
ons for our coach journeys, filled our wine- 
flasks, dragged us to diligence offices an 
hour too soon, never forgot the salt in a 
picnic parcel, asked a mere trifle for his 
daily services, and, when we shook hands 
with him at parting, almost shed team. 
‘The faithful feudal old buffer!’ as Spank¬ 
er exclaimed, watching him till his old 
white hat faded out of sight. I would 
have trusted faithful old Ben with untold 
gold. Compared with guides in general— 
half wolf, half parrot, their fathers alliga¬ 
tors and their mothers sharks—Ben was a 
perfect Cid, a gentleman from the crown 
of his head to the tips of his toes. He had 
only one tongue, had Ben; and his heart 
was pure and transparent as if it had been 
one ^wless crystal. There was no whin¬ 
ing cant about Ben. May no nettles grow 
upon his grave, but roses of the pure blood! 
Bon was a man of knightly honor, and as 
like Don Quixote in face, and stature, and 
bearing as though ho had been his twin 
brother.” And still poor old Ben lost our 
guide-book. We would have given fifty 
dollars sooner than have been compelled 
to suspect him, his appearance command¬ 
ing our pity, certainly, if nothing else. 

Be careful and take a run up to the Al¬ 
hambra before breakfast, else you are sure 
to meet some egotistical Englishman who 
arrived 5 'e 8 terday, and every traveler 
knows with what supreme contempt the 
man who arrived yesterday condescends 
to explain what he has seen, without being 
asked, to the man who arrived to-day. 

The Alhambra is reached by a lovely 
sloping walk, shaded on either side by 
splendid old English elms, the roots of 
which are washed by gurgling brooks of 
the coolest and clearest water, brought 
down from the perpetual snow-clad slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada. This snowy range 
is a perpetual fertilizer, which is commen- 
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surate with the heat, as the warmer the 
weather the greater the melting; hence 
the productiveness of this garden of the 
world. Bensaken informed ns that the 
nightingales which tenant the wooded 
slopes sing here both day and night, keep¬ 
ing time with the music of the bubbling 
water. A sudden turn in the avenue leads 
you to the Gate of Justice. On the tower 
above the outer gate an open hand is sculp¬ 
tured, and above the inner arch a key. 
The Moorish legend is that these gates 
would never be opened to the Gbristiaii 
until the hand took the key. Seeing that 
there was some twenty-five feet of solid 
masonry between them, it did not seem 
very probable. Inside the arch, in a niche, 
is a miraculous wooden image of the Vir¬ 
gin, painted by St. Luke! which is shown 
once a year, on the 2d of January. 

Previous to entering Ahe Alhambra as¬ 
cend the Torre de la Fe/d, and witness, in 
addition to the shape and size of the an¬ 
cient palace, one of the most glorious pano¬ 
ramic views the eye ever dwelt upon. It 
was upon this tower that Cardi^ Men¬ 
doza first hoisted the Christian flag, cry¬ 
ing, w'ith a loud voice, “Granada is tak¬ 
en !” “ Granada is taken!” In this watch- 
tower hangs a bell, which is sounded oa 
particular occasions, one of which, January 
2d, the anniversary of the surrender of 
Granada, is a great fete-day, when large 
numbers of the peasantry ascend the tow¬ 
er for the purpose of striking the belL 
which guarantees to each maid a good bus- 
band. The louder the ring, the better the 
husband. 

After reading the inscription recordings 
the fact of Mendoza’s waving the flag of 
Leon and Castile on the night of the sur¬ 
render, ask old Ben to point out to you the 
Gorge of Loja, where the messenger of the 
repenting Isabella reached Columbus, re¬ 
questing his return. From the same spot 
the sultan’s mules brought the snow, for 
his iced sherbets. Nearly at your feet lies 
the gate where our Washington Irving 
tells us the brave Moorish Dedus, seeing 
the city was lost, sallied out to die in tha 
Spanish camp. 

As you approach the entrance to the 
Alhambra, the unfinished palace of Charles 
V. seems to block the way. It is a com¬ 
plete square of 185 feet, built of large blocks 
of variegated marble. The £B 9 ade was 
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split by an earthquake, which frightened 
the emperor, who stopped the work. It 
was offered to Wellington if he would fin¬ 
ish it: but he preferred the vast estate of 
Aoio dt Roma^ comprising 4000 acres, in the 
immediate vicinity, and which is still in 
possession of his family. It lies about 
eight miles from Granada, and produces 
the present duke some $20,000 per annum. 
Its principal production is olive-oil. In 
the centre of the palace is an immense cir¬ 
cular paipj^ 96 feet in diameter, with circu¬ 
lar colonnades 18 feet wide. There are 82 
Doric columns on the first story, and 32 
Ionic on. the second. The arena has since 
been used as a bull-ring. The pillars are 
now much damaged, and it is fast mould¬ 
ering to pieces. 

On arriving at the entrance to the Al¬ 
hambra, it will be necessary to pay twenty 
reals to the custodian; after the first visit 
nothing is demanded. The fee is the same 
for one person or for a party. Since the 
visit of the Queen Isabel in 1862, orders 
have been given for the complete restora¬ 
tion of the palace to all its pristine Moorish 
grandeur. A gentleman named Contre¬ 
ras has charge of the work: and in a few 
years the Alhambra will be fully equal in 
loveliness to what it was in the palmy days 
of Yusef I., when the Arab poet described 
it as “a palace of transparent crj'stal; 
those who look at it imagine it to be the 
ocean. My pillars were brought from 
£dcn, my gaidcn is the garden of Para¬ 
dise ; of hewn jewels are my walls, and 
my ceilings are dyed with the hues of the 
wings of angels. I was paved with petri- 
• fied flowers, and those who see me laugh 
and sing....” M. Contreras is now pro¬ 
ducing copies, beautifully colored in the 
original style, of many of the gems of the 
Alhambra, for the Emperor of Russia and 
other crowned heads. Architects wishing 
copies of any of the different styles can 
receive them by addressing M. Contreras, 
Spain. The beautiful filigree carving is 
aa fine as needle-work. 

You first enter the paUo called the de la 
Alherca^ or “ Fi.sh-pond,’* formerly the 
bathing-place of laughing sultanas. This 
great marble tank or bath is 111 feet long 
by 24 wide, and is surrounded by hedges 
of green glossy mjntles. Thence to the 
mosque, which Ferdinand and laal^ella 
iumed into a chapel, and Charles V. dis¬ 


figured by his alterations. Near the en¬ 
trance to the mosque, notice the exquisite 
niche in which the Koran was kept. You 
are next shown the Bepose-room^ where the 
king and queen reposed after coming from 
the bath - rooms, which are farther on: 
these consist of the Bano del Boy and El 
Banc del Principe. The suite of rooms 
above the Repose-room were altered for 
the accommodation of CtM^rles Y. after his 
marriage, and here he spent his honeymoon. 
We now ascend the stairs to the principal 
apartment, the Hall of the Emhaesadort: 
the walls are all Moorish. The saloon is 
86 feet square and 75 high, running up into 
the Tower of Comares. The ceiling was 
formerly inlaid with mother-of-pearl, but is 
now wood, ornamented with red, blue, and 
gold, in the stalactite honey-comb style. 
The open space for the royal throne is op¬ 
posite the entrance. The Prince of Wales 
sat here in state during his recent visit. 
The walls are covered with poetic inscrip¬ 
tions in the Arabic. Underneath this hall 
were the state prisons, whence Ayeshah let 
down Boabdil in a basket. After passing 
through the Sala de la Barca^ we ascend 
to the small dressing-room of the sultanas. 
The walls were painted in arabesque by 
Charles V., and represent sea-fights, battle 
of Lepanto, and other fights. In one cor¬ 
ner of the' room is a marble slab drilled 
with holes, over which stood the sultanas 
while perfumes came up through the holes 
as they dressed to receive their royal lord. 
We now visit the saloon of Los dos Her- 
manaSj or the Two Sisters, so called from 
two immense slabs of marble which pave 
the centre of the floor. The walls and 
ceiling of this room are also most exqui¬ 
site. There has been a great deal of argu¬ 
ment in regard to the origin of these airy 
fabrics, and whence came the design. Thus 
it happened; “The great architect, Ibn 
Aser, had roofed out the burning blue sky- 
and the lightning heat with a plain bell-'^ 
dome, after the manner of the Romans; 
but his soul was not satisfied, and he sat 
cross-legged on his prayer-carpet between 
the palm-pillars, looking up, and praying 
to Allah for more light of divine wisdom. 
At that moment came dancing in, with 
j shell-shaped castanets, calabash guitars, 
Moorish cymbals, and the nose-flutes of 
Barbary, a band of Christian and negro 
slaves, waiting for their fair mistress Nour- 
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mahal, the light of the world. Wanton in 
their joy, they flung about their arms, 
which, mingling together black and white, 
looked like night just when it is changing 
into day; and they began to pelt each oth¬ 
er with handfuls of snow, which lay there 
in huge matted baskets, brought that morn¬ 
ing on mules from the bosom-clefts of the 
Sierra Nevada; and the snow on the black 
faces fell as swan's down, but on the fairer 
faces it was as ice-dew on the early roses: 
then, tired of this amusement, they began 
to toss hundreds of snowballs aloft up at 
the domed roof, seeing which could make 
most snow adhere to the hollow globe; and 
when one obtained the victory, she laughed 
with a laugh that was as a peal of silver 
bells. Then came the loud clapping of a 
black eunuch’s hands, the signal that Nour- 
mahal needed their services with perfumes 
and sirups in the bath-room, and they all | 
fled like a herd of fawns when a wolf 
breaks from the oleander bushes. Then 
the architect, looking up smilingly at the 
clotted snow, hanging in bosses and tufts, 
cells and pendants, fell on his knees, and 
thanked Allah for so graciously answering 
his prayer.” This roof (you will find the 
storj' in the “Arabian Nights,” or some 
where else) was fashioned from the melt¬ 
ing roof of a snow-drift—it suggests deli¬ 
cious coolness—and the soft fretted hollows 
of half-thawed snow, “ flung up to the roof 
by playful hands, and modeled ere tt fell.” 
Opposite the Los dos Hermanns is the Seda 
dt los Abencerrages^ very much in the same 
style as the last. Notice the dingy stains 
in the vicinity of the fountain: it is said 
they are the blood-marks of the Abencer- 
rages murdered in the Court of the Lions 
by Boabdil. 

All the best apartments, such as the last 
two mentioned, open into the Court of the 
Lions —a large with 128 pillars of 

white marble of airy lightness. In the 
centre is an alabaster fountain, resting on 
the backs of twelve lions. The marble 
floor is cut into channels for running wa¬ 
ter. Around the fountain are numerous 
inscriptions in the Arabic, which, transla¬ 
ted, signifies “ Blessed be He who gave the 
Imam Mohammed a mansion which in 
beauty exceeds all other mansions; and 
if not so, here is a garden containing won¬ 
ders of art, the like of which God forbids 
should elsewhere be found. Look at this 
714 
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I solid mass of pearl, glistening all round 
and spreading through the air its showen 
of prismatic bubbles, which fall within a 
circle of silvery froth, and flow amid oth¬ 
er jewels, surpassing every thing in beau- 
t}% nay, exceeding the marble itself in 
whiteness and transparency: to look at 
the basin, one would imagine it to be a 
mass of solid ice, and the water to melt 
from it; yet it is impossible to say which 
of the two is really flowing,” etc., etc. 

The apartments formerly occupied by 
Washington Irving are now being restored 
in a handsome manner. The gardens which 
surround the Alhambra are filled with or¬ 
ange, lemon, pomegranate, and myrtle 
trees. 

A deep ravine divides the hill of the AT 
hambra from that of Genoralife^ which is 
second only to the Alhambra in interest, 
and, at the present time, is in a decidedly 
better state of repair. It is owned by the 
Count Palavachini of Genoa, who has nev¬ 
er visited this lovely estate. Notice the 
genealogical tree of the Grimaldi or Pada- 
vachini family, which family is descended 
from both Moorish and Christian princes. 
The founder of this house was a Moorish 
prince, Cidi Aya, who turned Chriitian, 
and assisted Ferdinand and Isalwlla in the 
conquest of Granada. This was the Pal¬ 
ace of Pleasure in the days of the Moorish 
kings, and the favorite residence of the 
loveliest queen of Granada. 

Notice the cypresses in the garden, said 
to be the trysting-place of the frail Zoraya, 
where, it is said, she stepped aside from 
the path of honor to this bed of roses; also 
the old myrtle root, and the pepper-tree sent' 
from Genoa. Very beautiful views of ttie 
Alhambra may be purchased at Dnbois'a, 
26 Bue de Gomeres, and at 20 per cent, dis¬ 
count if unaccompanied by a guide f 

On your way to the Cathedral visit the 
Fish-market, also the Gate of the Daggers, 
and Gate of the Spoons. Then visit the 
gold-washings in the Darro, where it joins 
the Xenil, where, on St. John’s Eve, the 
ladies of Granada wash their faces, that 
they may have good complexioas ftw the 
rest of the year. 

The Cathedral is a gloomy and massadve 
building. It was commenced in March, 
1529; is 425 feet long by 250 broad. The 
interior is whitewashed, and bedecked in an 
excessively gaudy manner. The denne ai 
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170 feet in height, and is painted in white | do not touch at Valencia, to which place 
and gold; figures of Ferdinand and Isa- j you can go by rail direct from Menjibar. 
bclla are kneeling at the altar. Here also i The fare in the diligence interior from 
are the heads of Adam and Eve, and the Granada to Menjibar is 135 reals. Time 
different pictures of the Virgin by Alonzo by rail from Menjibar to Valencia, 18 hours; 
Cano, viz., “Annunciation,” “ Concep- fare, 230 reals. The distance from Alcazar, 
tion,” “Nativity,” “Presentation,” “Vis- where you change cars, to Alicante, is 187 
itation,” “ Purification,” and “Ascension.” miles; time, 10 hours; fiire, 126 reals, first 
The Chipel of the Kin^s is the gem of the class. The buffet at Alcazar is well kept, 
Cathedral, although independent of it, hav- and a very good dinner can be obtained, 
in g its separate chaplains : it is adorned Mariano Ramos, a courier who under- 
with shields and oMers of the Spanish stands the country thoroughly, and speaks 
sovereigns. Ferdinand and Isabella, and fluent English, we can knowingly recom- 
their daughter Joana, with her husband, mend to our countrymen. By addressing 
Philip of Burgundy, are buried under- him at the Washington Irving Hotel, Gran- 
neath the chapel; their magnificent mon- ada, he will meet them either at Bayonne, 
nments, which are of delicate alabaster, Paris, or Madrid. 

are most superbly sculptured—in fact, they Alicante^ & commercial town of 27,000 
are the “ lion” of the Cathedral. For a inhabitants, is defended by a castle situ- 
description of these two characters, Ferdi- ated on a rock about 400 feet high. The 
nand and Isabella, the best and wisest sov- streets are narrow and crooked. Hotels 
ereigns that ever ruled in Spain, consult are El Vapor and Fonda de Bosno. There 
our Prescott’s admirable history. is nothing in the town worth stopping to 

In the Sacruttf are numerous relics, see (if we except the private gallery of the 
among which are the royal standards and Marquis d’Algorfa, which contains 1000 
the sword of the king which were used at very good pictures). The leading exports 
the conquest; also the Missal of Isabella, are wine, figs, and olives. As we think 
In the Sagrario, or original mosque, which Alicante no more worth \'isiting than Jer- 
b connected with this chapel by a dark sey City, the traveler had better strike off 
passage, may be seen the portrait of the at Almansa and take the route to Valencia^ 
Spanuh knight, Heman Perez del Pulgar, a very lovely city, where several days can 
who, during the siege, rode into the city, be most agreeably spent, 
and stuck a taper with the “Ave Maria” Vcdencia b b^utifully situated on the 
into the door of the mosque. The highest banks of the Guadalaviar River. Its pop- 
honors were awarded to him for thb act ubtion, including its suburbs, by which it 
of daring, crowned by a last resting-place b connected by five bridges, amounts to 
among the bones of royalty. 145,000. It is the capital of the kingdom 

The Carthusian Convent^ about a mile of Valencb, which is one of the grand di- 
from the town, is well worth a visit. It vbions of Spain. The city b nearly cir- 
forraerly possessed some paintings by Mu- cubr, and is inclosed by massive walls 
lillo, but they have all disappeared. The with towers. It b entered by eight gates. 
snarl)le-work of some of the apartments b The houses are generally lofty and gloomy 
most exqubite. in aspect, but many of the public buildings 

The ladies of Granada are handsome, el- are very fine. The principal hotel b the 
egant, but, like the rest of the Andalucians, Fonda del Cid; the table d’hote of thb 
Ibndofflirting, theatres, masqued balls, and house b most excellent. Valencia is the 
other amusements. principal seat of the velvet and silk manu- 

If you have time, by all means make factures, and one of the most industrious 
the ascent of the Sierra Nevada ; the seen- cities of the Peninsub. 
ery b most glorious. The province b the smallest in Spain. 

Travelers not wbhing to take the long The Moors believed that heaven was sus- 
diligence ride to Santa Cruz, may return pended over thb portion of Spain, and im- 
to Malaga and take the weekly steamer to agined that a portion of it had originally 
Alicante. We would advise the diligence dropped here and formed Paradise. The 
by all means, as there is nothing to l)e seen climate of Valencb is considered far supe- 
In Alicante, and the steamers from Malaga rior to that of Italy for cqnsnmptive in- 
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valids. The principal promenade in the ' 
city is the Ghrietu^ which is one of the ; 
most attractive of any town in Spain: it 
is adorned with numerous statues and 
fountains. 

Valencia was taken from the Moors by the : 
Cid, Ruiz de Diiz de Bivar, about the close 
of the 11th century: his widow, Ximene, 
sustained a siege successfully which was 
brought against it by the Moors of Cordo¬ 
va, but it was eventually captured by them 
five years later, and held for 137 years, 
until conquered by James I. of Aragon. 
It was taken by the French in 1812. 

Grao is the port or harbor of Valencia, 
distance two miles. It is connected with 
the city by a broad avenue, planted with 
trees, which forms a favorite promenade. 

The Musetun^ which is in the old convent 
of Del Carmen, contains a number of very 
indifiTcrent paintings: the principal are by 
the Raphael of the Spanish school, Vicente 
Joanes; his best picture, however, is in the 
Church of San Juan; it was painted under 
the following circumstances: The Virgin 
Mary, having appeared to Martin de Alva¬ 
ro, a famous Jesuit, and requested him to 
have her painted just as she appeared, 
Alvaro described her minutely to Joanes, 
who made several attempts, but invariably 
failed. Ho was then induced to join the 
Church, which he did, confessing and going 
through a protracted system of religious 
exercise, after which time he tried again, 
and succeeded to a miracle. When the 
picture was finished, the Virgin descended 
to examine it, and pronounced it perfect. 
There are also some paintings by this mas¬ 
ter in the Church of San Nicolas^ which 
was formely a Moorish mosque. The ban¬ 
ner of Christ was first hoisted at the Puerto 
del Cid^ by which the conqueror entered. 
This gateway is now inclosed in the temple. 

St. Vincent is the patron saint of Va¬ 
lencia, “ the St. Paul of Spain.” The 
miracles which he performed in Valencia 
are most wonderful, and are implicitly be¬ 
lieved by the natives. He came into the 
world under peculiar circumstances; in 
fact, before he came he was continually 
barking in bis mother's womb. His moth¬ 
er having consulted the bishop on the sub¬ 
ject, he assured her she would bring forth 
a mastiff who would hunt the wolves of 
heresy to hell,” and she did, as he proved 
to be one of the most savage bloodhounds 


' of the Inquisition, a leader of the Domin- 
; ican persecutors, converting the populace 
to his doctrine of exterminating the Jews 
bj' pandering to the passions, the cruelty, 
and avarice of the multitude. He per« 
formed the most miraculous cures. It is 
alleged he never changed his one woolen 
garment, never wore linen, nor washed 
himself. It is said he died a virgin, al¬ 
ways kicking the devil out of his cell when¬ 
ever he entered in the shape of a woman; 
the Virgin being the only feminine who 
ever visited him in his cell, she doinj; so 
continually. On his death-bed, the Savior, 
and St. Dominic, and Francis came to ad¬ 
minister spiritual aid to him. 

Nearly all the churches in Valencia have 
miraculous images, or something miracu¬ 
lous about them; and, taking into consid¬ 
eration that this is the 19th centur}*, it is 
miraculous the number of believers there 
are. There are more people to-day in Va¬ 
lencia, in proportion to the population, who 
believe that the miraculous image of El 
Cristode Beyrut, in the church of San Sal¬ 
vador, which floated from Syria to Spain, 
and up the river to Valencia, and which 
daUy converts Jews by the blood and wa¬ 
ter which issues from its wounds, than 
there is in New York that Moses divided 
the waters of the Red Sea, or Elijah as¬ 
cended to heaven in a whirlwind. 

The Cathedral is the principal rQligkras 
edifice. Its dome had better be ascended 
first after your arrival. The view U a 
most glorious one. To this tower, which 
is 160 feet high, the Cid took bis wife and 
daughters after he had captured the city, 
in 1095, to show them the glories of his 
conquest. The peculiarity of this edifice, 
is the numerous changes it has undergone 
since its first dedication to religion. It 
was erected on the site of a Roman temple 
dedicated to Diana. The Goths conse¬ 
crated it to the Savior; the Arabs to Mo¬ 
hammed. When the Cid conquered Va¬ 
lencia he placed it under the protection of 
St. Peter; and, lastly, it was dedicated to 
the Holy Virgin. The interior is divided 
into three naves, snppoited by twenty-five 
Corinthian columns. 

The Cajnlla Mayor^ which b richly dec¬ 
orated with marbles, jasper, and other val¬ 
uable stones, contains a precions image of 
I the Virgin. Notice on the two shuttoft 
I which inclose the altar-piece six paintings 
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representing scenes in the life of Christ, celona, and probably will soon be finished. 
They were executed by Paolp Areggio In the mean time the diligence may be 
and Francesco Neapolitivo, pupils of Le- used, or a local line of steamers. The 
onardo da Vinci. In the chapels of San French line, which stops at Valencia, does 
Sebastian and San Luis observe the tombs not touch at Barcelona. ' Those who are 
of Diego de Covarrubias and his wife, as in a hurry to return to Paris had better 
also that of the Archbishop Don Martin take the weekly line of Messageries Impe- 
Perez. In the chapel of San Pedro notice riale steamers to Marseilles, thence to 
the fine picture of the Savior, b}' Joanes, Paris. 

and St. Peter receiving the keys from Je- The diligence passes through the very 
sus, by Palomino. ancient town of Tarragona, founded by 

Visit the Sola Capitular, and examine the Scipios. It was the Roman capital for 
the portraits of all the archbishops of Va- a large portion of Spain, and contains nu- 
lencia; also the crucifix by Alonzo Cano, merous Roman remains. The Goths also 
The chain which hangs on the wall is a madeittheir capital, but under the Moorish 
trophy taken from the harbor of Marseilles dynasties it declined in importance. It 
by the forces of Alfonso V. of Aragon. was captured by the English in 1705, but 
The Relicario is rich in its quantities of they abandoned it for Gibraltar. It was 
relics and objects of ecclesiastical value, sacked by the French under Suchet, and 
Notice the immense tooth said to be one it is said the horrors of the sack surpass 
of St. Christobars. * any thing on record. The palace of Au- 

The convents of Valencia are very nu- gustus is now used as a prison. This city, 
merous (27 in number), and many of them which in the time of the Romans contained 
will well repay a visit. . 1,000,000 inhabitants, now contains 14,000. 

The public library contains 45,000 vol- It is said that Pontius Pilate was bom here, 
limes, and that in the archbishop’s 10,000; Barcdona. —^This important city is of 

both are very valuable, and embrace in great antiquity, and wps founded 200 years 
the collections a remarkable number of before the Christian era, and has invariably 
Bibles. been a place of great commercial import- 

Valencia possesses a theatre, hippo- ance. It contained in 1861180,000 inhab- 
drome, and casino. The BoUmical Gar~ itants. It received its name from Aroilcar 
den is one of the finest in Spain. The Barca, father of Hannibal. The principal 
Jardin de la Reine is also very fine. hotel is the Fonda de las Cuatro Naciones, 

The educational establbhments of Va- situated on the Rambla; capital table and 
lencia are numerous. The principal are good service. 

Seminario Conciliar, the Colegio real de San The city is protected by the strong fort 
Pablo, and the Colegio del Corpus ChrisH, of Monjoui, which stands a short distance 
founded by Juan de Riberia, archbishop to the southward, and commands rather 
of Valencia. Once a week a most curious than defends the town. It is likewise sur- 
melodramatic performance takes place in rounded by fortifications, and possesses a 
the chapel of the last mentioned, while citadel. After the reign of the Romans 
the priests are chanting the Miserere, rep- and the Goths, it was subjugated by the 
resenting the Crucifixion. It commences Moors in the beginning of the 8th century, 
by the gradual disappearance, by secret from whom it was retaken by the Cata- 
iiiachinery, of a Lort’s Supper which lonians, aided by Charlemagne. It re- 
hangs over the high altar. As the chant mained in their hands up to the 12th cen* 
proceeds, four different veils appear in sue- tury, when it was added by marriage to 
cession; first lilac, then gray, then black, the crown of Aragon. It was besieged by 
then comes the last) and, as the final verse Philip I., an<^ after a desperate resistance, 
of the impressive Miserere commences, this surrendered in 1714. The city is divided 
last is rent asunder, , and the Savior ap- into two parts by the Rambla, a most beau- 
pears suspended to the cross in the dying tiful street, the principal promenade of 
agony. the citizens. There is also a splendid walk 

The Fabrica de Tabacos employs some and drive, called the Muralla de Tierra 
4000 girls, and will well repay a visit. and the Muralla del Mar, on the ram- 
. The railway is in progress direct to Bar- parts. 
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There are few public bmldings In Bar¬ 
celona worthy of notice, it being principal¬ 
ly a mannfacturing city, and the roost coro- 
mercial in Spain. The principal is the 
Cathedral, which is a fine Gothic structore 
with two towers. The prospect from the 
top is roost chanhing, and should be visited 
immediately on your arrival. The painted 
gloss windows are finely executed. The 
patron saint of the city, Santa Eulalia, is 
buried in the chapel below the high altar. 
She sufiTered martyrdom in the early part 
of the 4th century; her body was recognized 
500 years after by its sweet perfume. The 
Bishop Trodoyno, who discovered it, at¬ 
tended by numerous magnates of the land, 
officiated at the burial. It is said her soul 
ascended into heaven in the visible form 
of a dove. The Order of Montesa was in¬ 
stituted here, and in 1519 Charles V. cele¬ 
brated the installation of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in this cathedral. 

The next in importance to the Cathedral 
is the church of Santa Maria del Mar, a 
fine Gothic edifice. The interior is divided 
into three naves, and the choir is behind 
the high altar, a most unusual thing in 
Spain. The painted glass windows are 
very fine. There are a few good paint¬ 
ings. 

The Colegiata de Santa Ana ie also very 
fine. Notice its fine cloister^ and the tomb 
of Don Miguel Bohera, who commanded 
the forces at the battle of Ravenna, in the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and whom 
Charles V. named commander of the Span¬ 
ish' galleys. The church San Justo and 
San PadoT was the first Christian church 
in Barcelona: it contained for three cen¬ 
turies the miraculous image of the Virgin 
Mary now at Montserrat. 

SanJUi Maria de los Reyes is finished in 
all the elegance and richness of the Gothic 
style. Its high altar and organs are very 
fine. Villodomat, Barcelona’s greatest 
painter, is buried in the chapel of San Mi¬ 
guel. His works are seldom seen out of 
Barcelona; but they are veiy fine, and 
much prized by connoisseurs. 

. The R^al Paiado, the former residence 
sf the Goth kings; after that it was inhab¬ 
ited by the Counts of Barcelona and the 
Kings of Aragon; then it became the seat 
of the Inquisition; then the residence of 
the viceroys, and the convent of Santa 
Clara. The greater portion of the original 
na 


building has been destroyed; the present 
was arranged for the accomroodaticiii of 
Isabel II. when she visited Barcelona in 
1844. The Bourse and the Douane are both 
in the immediate vicinity of the palace. 

The Teatro del Ueeo, sitnated on the 
Rambla, is beyond doubt the largest and 
finest theatre in Europe. It is capable of 
holding, with the greatest ease and com¬ 
fort, 4000 spectators, which can enter and 
retire in ten minutes. It was constmcted 
on the site of the ancient Concent de TYm- 
itairee in 1845. The architect took for hii 
model for the interior La Seala, at Milan^ 
which it much resembles, but is much lar¬ 
ger. There are four tiers of boxes, 168 in 
number, and 1400 elegant stattes, or chairs, 
in the parquette, of the most Inxurions do- 
Bcription; ease, elegance, and comfort 
reign supreme. The stage is 70 feet wide 
by 65 high. The large chandelier in the 
centre is of bronze, gilded, 15 feet in diam¬ 
eter; has 1100 gas burners. The glass is 
Bohemian crystal. It was constructed in 
Belgium. The staircases and vestibvdes 
are most magnificently finished, the floors 
being paved with white marble. The 
splendid terrace is covered with flowers to 
the summit of the edifice for the summer 
soirees. The foyer and smoking saloons 
are very fine. The pieces are put upon 
the stage in the very best manner. In ad¬ 
dition to the Pkata de Toros, there is a very 
elegant little theatre situated in the street 
Fernando VII., called Teatro Nuero de Co- 
puchinos. 

The fountains of Barcelona are very nu¬ 
merous, over fifty in number; some of the 
monumental ones are very beautifoL The 
principal are, first, the fountain of the pal¬ 
ace. It is constructed of Carrara marble 
and is an allegorical representation of the 
provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Girona, 
and Lerida. On its principal fisce are en¬ 
graved the arms of Bem^o de GuiroB, 
Marquis of Campo Sagrado, formerly Cap¬ 
tain General, under whom the aqueduct 
of Moncada was constructed. The foun^ 
ain monument erected to Ferdinand the 
Catholic, in the Plaza Real. It is cou« 
structed of marble and jasper, and def¬ 
eated to Ferdinand and Isabella. Its ffiar 
faces are decorated with bas-reliefs, one of 
which represents Columbus before thdr 
Catholic Majesties at Barcelona, and an¬ 
other Boabdil delivering the of Gran- 
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ada. On the sammit is placed the statue 
of Ferdinand. The monument is surround¬ 
ed with orange-trees. 

Barcelona has two suburbs—Barcelone- 
ta and Gracia. The first contains some 
12,000 inhabitants, principally sailors and 
laborers. In the centre of the town stands 
the church of San Miguel. The second is 
the more aristocratic. Its position is very 
picturesque, and its climate excellent. The 
whole country surrounding the city is very 
beautiful, and finely cultivated. 

The railway from Barcelona direct to 
Paris is finished as far as Gorona. Time, 
4 hours ; and from Perpignan, on the 
French side. 

From Barcdona to Saragossa^ 225 miles; 
time, 12 hours; fare 146 reals. 

The excursion to Montserrat should not 
be missed, on your way to Saragossa, or 
before leaving Barcelona. Perhaps two 
days had better be taken, and return to 
the city. The first day devoted to seeing 
the church, the sacristy, the chamber of 
the Virgin, the treasures, the monastery, 
and the vicinity. The second day to see¬ 
ing the Grotto of the Virgin, the Grotto of 
Fray Juan Guarin, the Devil's Grotto, and 
the hermitages. 60,000 visitors make this 
pilgrimage yearly. 

The better way would be to take a valet 
de place (if you have no courier) from Bar¬ 
celona, and go by the way of Martorell by 
rail in one hour; thence to Collbato by 
voiture in two hours; then by horse to 
the Mount in two hours more; returning 
by Honistrol, by horse or donkey, in two 
hours, half-hour omnibus to the station, 
and two hours to Barcelona by rail. The 
roads are very fair; they always were 
good in Spain when leading to palaces, 
convents, or monasteries. This monas¬ 
tery's pretensions are founded on the pos¬ 
session of an image of the Virgin, carved 
by St. Luke, who it is alleged was a sculp¬ 
tor. It was brought here by St. Peter him¬ 
self. During the Moorish invasion the im¬ 
age was hid away in a cave in the mount¬ 
ain. One hundred and sixty years later 
some shepherds were surprised by the sound 
of heavenly music in the neighborhood, 
and, guided by some holy fire and a deli¬ 
cious perfume, Bishop Gk)ndemar, whom 
they had summoned, proceeded to the cave, 
and there found the image. The bishop 
took it in his arms for the purpose of con- 
Hh 


veying it to Manresa, but, on arriving at a 
certain point of the mountain, an invisible 
force arrested him; so he came to the con¬ 
clusion that the image wished to remain 
there, and a temple was built over it. A 
nunnery was then founded, and here the 
image performed all sorts of miracles, and 
accepted all manner of gifts: diamonds, 
dresses, laces, money—every thing most 
pleasing to a woman was readily accept¬ 
ed. ’Tis said her face shone with such 
glory the eye could hardly look upon it 
without being dazzled. Even the monk 
whose duty it was to robe her in her purple 
and fine linen was obliged to turn his head 
from that heavenly face. Among the 
numerous miracles she performed was res¬ 
cuing a poor man from Purgatory, where 
he had been roasting for 15 years, until he 
resembled a perfect cinder of a man. Her 
great forte was curing persons possessed by 
devils. 

The legend, upon which many Spanish 
historians have written volumes, and which 
attaches so much interest to the monas¬ 
tery, is this: A^ut the beginning of the 
10th century the devil became jealous of 
the great sanctity of the hermit Juan Gua¬ 
rin, who had charge of the Virgin’s Cave, 
and who had always lived a righteous and 
virgin life, and was now nearly 100 years 
of ago; so, taking the form of a pious her¬ 
mit, he came and dwelt in a cave near that 
occupied by Guarin, and the two holy men 
soon became very intimate. Vifredo le 
Velu was now Count of Barcelona, and he 
had a most lovely daughter named Requil- 
da, who had suddenly become possessed of 
a devil—a good many fathers who are not 
counts have the same. In one of her par¬ 
oxysms, she being prompted by the devil, 
declared that only Juan Guarin could dis¬ 
possess her. The count immediately con¬ 
ducted her to the monk's grotto, and in¬ 
sisted on leaving her under his care for 
some days; the holy man remonstrated, 
but in vain. Requilda was very lovely, 
and, although the hermit was very old, he 
I hesitated, and was lost. To hide the crime 
of violation he added that of murder, and 
fled to Rome, not only to escape the just 
vengeance of the count, but to implore the 
pardon of the Pope, who sentenced him 
never to raise his eyes toward the heaven 
be had so grievously offended until God had 
pardoned him, and to return to his native 
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moontoins as a brute beast, on all fours. 
He soon became entirely coTered with 
hair, and roamed the countiy as an orang* 
ootang, snbsbting on grass and herbs. 
Some years later Count Vifredo came to 
hunt the wild boar near Montserrat, and, 
meeting Guarin, took him for a savage an¬ 
imal of a singular species, captured him, 
and conveyed him to Barcelona, where, 
secured by a chain, be was visited by all 
the country round. One day, daring a 
festival which the count was holding in 
his palace, some of his friends wished to 
have the beast introduced; on his arrival 
the infant son of the count, but five months 
old, became suddenly agitated in his nurse’s 
arms, and cried with a loud voice, ** Rise, 
Juan Guarin! God has pardoned thee."* 
The surprise and consternation of the be¬ 
holders was augmented when the beast, 
first rising to his feet, then falling upon 
his knees, related his eventful history, 
and Implored the pardon of the count, 
who could not refuse what the Almighty 
had granted. He conducted the count to 
the cave, where his daughter appeared 
alive, with a small red necklace round her 
neck—where her throat had been cut. The 
hermit was then restored to his saintsbip. 
Some Spanish writers of the times contend 
that Requilda*s virginity was restored; if 
so, it is the only case on record. Some 
say Joan was innocent; that it was the 
devil in his image; and that Requilda was 
also pure, the image of the Virgin having 
formed a cloud into the imaginary maiden! 
Vifredo constructed a monastery around 
the Chapel of the Virgin; and here, in¬ 
stalling the nuns from the convent of Bar¬ 
celona, placed his daughter over them as 
abbess, and Guarin as major-domo. 

Daring the 15th and 16th centuries 
Montserrat became verj' celebrated, one 
of the popes having vbited it, conferring 
numerous dignities and prerogatives. It 
was endowed with large amounts of money 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles V. 
Philip II. donated 29,000 ducats to exe¬ 
cute the high altar. Numerous other sov¬ 
ereigns have made the pilgrimage, bestow¬ 
ing large amounts on the Virgin in crowns, 
robes, etc. Two of her crowns are very 
valuable; one of them contains 1124 dia¬ 
monds, 18,000 pearls, 38 emeralds, in addi¬ 
tion to numerous sapphires and other {M*e- 
cious stones. Isabel II., her husband, and 
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the Princess of Asturias visited the Mount 
in 1857, and made some rich presents. The 
crowns presented by the city of Barcelona 
and by an American citizen contain false 
jewel^ and are made of gilded gold. 

Cercera, a small town of 4500 inhabit¬ 
ants, contains nothing of importance. 

Lerida is one of the strongest fo rt r ess es 
in Spain, accounted as the key of Aragon 
and Catalonia. It stands on the borders 
of the two provinces, near the bank of the 
River Segre, which joins the Ebro. Leri¬ 
da contains about 13,000 inhabitants. It 
is chiefly known in history from its con¬ 
nection with the Romans. Here Scipk) 
gained a great victory over the Carthagin¬ 
ians ; and, 150 years later, the memorable 
battle between the forces of Pomper ami 
J olios Ciesar was fonght. It has snstsin- 
ed numerous sieges. On the opposite side 
of the river, wbkh is here crossed by a 
fine bridge, situated on a hill, stands the 
mins of a fine castle, which was formerly 
of great strength. The Cathedral is the 
only building of any importance in the 
town. 

Setrapotta ,—This ancient city, said to 
have b^n founded by the Phoenicians, was 
raised to a state of great importance by 
Julius C»sar; and here the veteran legum 
was stationed. It is beautifully situated 
on the Ebro, in the midst of a fine plain, 
and contains a population of 56,310 inhab¬ 
itants. The principal hotels are Fonda dt 
Europa and Leu Cuairo Naciones. 

Augustus, in the early part of the jwes- 
ent era, having conferred great favors on 
this citj% which originally bore the name 
of Celtiberian Salduba, it was in conse¬ 
quence changed to Ciesarea Augusta, which 
has been corrupted into its present name. 
Saragossa was the capital of the kingdom 
of Aragon, one of the grand divirions of 
Spain. It lies on both sides of the river, 
the two portions being connected with s 
fine stone bridge. It is chiefly noted ia 
modem times for the memorable sieges it 
has sustained. 

In ancient times it passed from the 
bands of tho Romans into those of the 
Goths in the fifth century. In 712 it 
conquered by tbe^Moors, and made their 
capital in 1017. A century later the Moon 
were expelled by Alphonso of Aragon, and 
under Ferdinand and Isabella the two 
kingdoms, Aragon and Castile, were unit- 
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«d. On the 15th of July, 1808, the city 
\ras besieged by the French under Marshal 
Mortier. It made a most desperate resist¬ 
ance, which lasted up to February 21,1809, 
when it surrendered, after having lost near¬ 
ly 40,000 persons; 10,000 killed, and 44,000 
by hunger and pestilence. 

Much has been written on the siege of 
Saragossa, a great deal of which is ro¬ 
mance, which must in a measure be ban- 
bhed by the matler-of-fact statements of 
Colonel Napier, who says that the “ hero¬ 
ic” Palafox, for more than a month preced¬ 
ing the surrender, never came forth from a 
vaulted building which w'as impervious to 
shells, and in which there is too much rea¬ 
son to believe that he and others of both 
sexes lived in a state of sensuality, form¬ 
ing a disgusting contrast to the wretched¬ 
ness that surrounded them. 

The principal buildings are the two 
cathedrals of San Salvador^ or El Seo, 
and El Pilar. The first a large, gloomy 
building, containing some very magnifi¬ 
cent monuments; among them are the 
tombs of the Archbishop Fernando, grand¬ 
son of Ferdinand the Catholic; Archbish¬ 
op Herrera, founder of the Cathedral; and 
San Pedro Arbues, who was murdered by 
Vidal Duranso: this murder is the subject 
of one of Murillo's principal paintings. 

In the Sacristy are numerous relics. 

The Cathedral of El Pilar^ so called from 
containing the identical pillar on which 
the Virgin Mary alighted when she de¬ 
scended from heaven; and be it known, in 
case any persons should dare to disbelieve 
the statement, that many of the popes have 
declared its authenticity, and the primate 
of Spain excommunicated all who ques¬ 
tioned the matter, declaring its truth to 
be established on such firm grounds that 
nothing now can shake it.” On the pil¬ 
lar, which is situated in a chapel in the 
centre of the Cathedral, stands a small 
black image of the Virgin, said to be carved 
by St. Luke; its blackness is accounted 
for by the fact that she was much tanned 
daring her flight into Egypt. The image 
is continually working miracles : legs, 
arms, and eyes are restored by the appli- 
cattion of the oil from her lamps. It is 
generally expected that the lost member 
will be represented by one of silver, on ap¬ 
plication, if the party be wealthy ; if not, 
wax. will be expected. There are few per¬ 


sons who have not lived in Spain who can 
conceive to what extent the Virgin Mary 
is there w’orshiped. Nearly every cathe¬ 
dral is dedicated to her, and the people 
think she reigns supreme above both Fa¬ 
ther and Son; that she controls and calms 
the anger of her “heavenly husband;” 
and “commands and compels her Son,” 
she being superior to him by reason of his 
humanity', and that he saves alone through 
her intercession. 

St. James, who was residing in Saragos¬ 
sa in the year 40 A.D., received a visit 
from the Virgin Mary and 1000 angels, 
who conveyed to him a message from the 
Savior to build a chapel in honor of the 
Mother of God, and then proceed to Jeru¬ 
salem and ofifer up his life as a sacrifice. 
The angels who accompanied the Virgin 
on this heavenly mission carried the image 
which we now see in the chapel, assuring 
St. James, and all faithful believers, that 
she would bestow on this church hei all- 
powerful protection—th^t it should endure 
through the perfidy of the Jews, the idol¬ 
atry of the Romans, the heresy of the 
Arians, and the savage barbarity of the 
Moors. Being assisted by angels, St 
James soon finished the original chapel, 
which W'as but eight feet wide by sixteen 
long, and then departed for Jerusalem. 
In the course of time different buildings 
were erected over the original chapel. In 
1681 the first stone of the present edifice 
was laid. The chapel, in w^ich stands the 
Virgin on a jasper pillar, is of elliptical 
form, and the vault supported by fine jas¬ 
per columns. Before the altar numerous 
lamps bum night and day. Notice the 
frescoes, which are by Antonia Velasquez. 
In the sacristy there is an Ecce Homo by 
Titian. Visit the ciy'pt, and examine the 
numerous tombs of clerical dignitaries. In 
an um is kept the heart of the second Don 
John of Austria, natural son of Philip IV. 

The Alja/eria is the only building in 
Saragossa which retains any reminiscences 
of royalty; it is now occupied as a bar¬ 
rack and fortification. The Salon de la 
Alcoba is shown as one of the sights; it 
was in this room that St. Isabel, daughter 
of Don Pedro III., was bom, in 1271. The 
palace of the Count of Sastago is also de¬ 
serving of notice. 

There is only one large, wide street in 
this whole city, viz., the Casso, which runs 
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the entire length of the town, connecting 
the river with the market-place; the houses 
all bear testimony of the memorable sieges 
Saragossa has maintained. The rest of the 
streets are narrow, ill paved, and dirty. 
The houses are mostly of brick, and three 
stories high. There are numerous church¬ 
es : those next to the cathedrals most 
worthy of notice are St. Dominffo and Santa 
Efigrada: the latter contains some fine 
sculpture and paintings. 

The railway is nearly finished to Mad¬ 
rid ; also as far as Pamplona, on the direct 
road to Bayonne. 

From Saragossa to Pamplona^ distance 
111 miles; time, 5 hours; fare 71 r. 60 c. 

Pamplona is the capital of the province 
of Navarre, and is considered one of the 
strongest fortresses of the kingdom, al¬ 
though it has on several occasions been 
compelled to open its gates to an invading 
army. It contains a population of 15,000 
souls. Principal hotels arc Fotida del In¬ 
fanta and Parador General, Its fortifi¬ 
cations were finished in 1571, under Philip 
II., by Paleazo, after the first system of 
Yauban, the citadel of Antwerp being the 
model. 

The houses of Pamplona are well built, 
and the streets finely paved and well kept. 
The Plaza de CatAiUo b one of the finest 
squares in Spain. In the centre there is 
a beautiful fountain. A very fine new 
theatre adorns one side; here also is the 
Plaza de ToroSy capable of holding 8000 


spectators, and the Casa de la IHputadon, 
It was in this square that Ignacio Loyola 
was wounded in 1521, while defending the 
ancient citadel. Vbit the chapel founded 
to his memory. 

The Gothic Cathedral of Pamplona is 
one of the most complete and important in 
Europe. It was built in the 14th century, 
by Charles III. of Navarre, and dedicate 
to the Holy Virgin under the name of ATrii. 
Stra. del Sagrario (Our Lady of the Sanc¬ 
tuary), and possesses a miracle-working 
image of the Mother of God, which dates 
back from the time of the apples. Pam¬ 
plona is remarkable for the contest that 
took place for its possession between the 
Englbh and French in 1818. It was in¬ 
vested by the Britbh, and the French 
army having been defeated at Yittoria and 
obliged to repass the I^Tenees, Pamplona 
was cut off from supplies and obliged to sur¬ 
render. There are numerous bridges across 
the Arga, on which river it is situated, 
which connect it with its suburbs. The 
fountains are supplied with water from a 
fine aqueduct, three miles long; and, in 
addition to the Taconera —a beautiful pub¬ 
lic walk—there are several others outside 
the walb. The Casa Afumcipcd and the 
General Hospital will both repay the visit. 

From Pamplona to Tohsa (railway). 
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TO TOURISTS RETURNING FROM EUROPE. 


The summer resorts in the United States 
are numerous, and many of them very de¬ 
sirable places to visit. The following few 
pages will gpve an idea of the time and ex¬ 
pense. The natural aspect of our country, 
its mountains and hills, its valleys and 
glens, its lakes and rivers, are scenes of 
l^uty and grandeur which no region in 
Europe can surpass, and which fully com¬ 
pensates for the want of galleries and 
churches. In our description of the dif¬ 
ferent watering-places and summer resorts, 
we shall endeavor to convey, in the brief¬ 
est manner possible, the most celebrated 
sights, how to reach them, the time requi¬ 
site, the hotels to stop at, and the expense 
of the tour.* Taking New York as a stort¬ 
ing-point, we will conduct the traveler up 
the Hudson to West Point, then to Sara¬ 
toga, thence to Lake George, Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Lake Champlain, Montreal, Que¬ 
bec, back to the White Mountains, Boston, 
and Newport; or, extending the tour 
from Saratoga Springs to the Falls of 
Niagara, via Utica, Syracuse, and Roches¬ 
ter, thence to Montreal via Toronto on 
Lake Ontario, down the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal, Quebec, and the Saguenay Riv¬ 
er, and back by Boston and Newport. 
T^ tour will take about three weeks, and 
cost about $150. Or, still extending the 
tour firom Niagara Falls to the great lakes, 
via Lake Huron, the Straits of Mackinac, 
Sault de St. Mari4, Lake Superior to Supe¬ 
rior City, across to St. Anthony’s Falls, 
Falls of Minnc-ha-ha, down the Mississip* 
pi either to l^airie du Chien and Chicago, 
passing the lovely town of Madison ; or, 
continuing down through the beautiful 
scenery of the Upper Mississippi to St. 
Louis, thence to the Mammoth Cave, Louis¬ 
ville, Cincinnati, Washington, and Phila¬ 
delphia. Should this tour be made, it 
would be better, perhaps, to visit Quebec 
by the way of Newport, Boston, White 
Mountains, etc. This tour will take about 
six weeks, and cost about $35(1. 

The cost of a trip to the White Mount¬ 
ains, Montreal, and Niagara Falls alone 
need not cost $70—time, one week; but 
you may leave New York, make the ascent 
of Mount Washington (the highest peak of 


the White Mountains), and return in three 
days at an expense of thirty-five dollars: 
viz., from New York to Boston via New¬ 
port and Fall River, $5; from Boston to 
Gorham ria Portland, $4; Gorham to the 
Glen House, $2; to the summit of Mount 
Washington, $3; and $9 firom Gorham 
back to New York, the difference for your 
hotel bills. We hope, however, that the 
bulk of travelers will not be compelled 
thus to “rush” it, but can spare two weeks, 
at an expense of $100, to enjoy the beau¬ 
ties of Nature which they will discover in 
every turn they make. 

From the summit of Mount Washington, 
which is the highest of the range, rising 
six thousand three hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, the view is of boundless 
expanse, ranging over mountain ridges, 
peaks, lovely valleys, and rivers, from the 
Green Mountains to the Atlantic, which is 
often visible. 

Of the White Mountain region Edward 
Everett thus speaks: “ I have been some¬ 
thing of a traveler in our own country— 
though far less than I could wish—and in 
Europe have seen all that is most attract¬ 
ive, from the Highlands of Scotland to the 
Golden Horn of Constantinople—from the 
summit of the Hartz Mountains to the 
! Fountain of Vaucluse—^but my eye has 
yet to rest on a lovelier scene than that 
which smiles around you as you sail finin 
Weir's Landing to Centre Harbor. I have 
yet to behold a sublimer spectacle than 
that which is disclosed from Mount Wash¬ 
ington, when, on some clear, cool sum¬ 
mer’s morning, at sunrise, the cloud-cur- 
tain is drawn up from Nature’s grand pros¬ 
cenium, and all that chaos of wilderness 
and beauty starts into life—^the bare, gran¬ 
itic tops of Uie surrounding heights—the 
precipitous gorges a thousand fathoms 
deep, which foot of man or ray of light 
never entered—the sombre matted forest 
—the moss-clad rocky wall, weeping with 
crystal springs—winding streams, gleam¬ 
ing lakes, and peaceful villages below— 
and in the dim misty distance l>eyond the 
lower hills faint glimpses of the sacred 
bosom of the eternal deep, ever heaving 
as with the consciousness of its own im- 
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xnensity, all mingled in one indescribable 
panorama by the band of the Divine Art¬ 
ist” 

Nor are the excursions to Lake Cbam- 
plain^ Lake George, and the more level 
scenery in the vicinity of Saratoga in any 
way inferior to that of the White Mount¬ 
ains. In visiting them all, you have an 
opportunity of comparing our own mount¬ 
ain and lake scenery with that which you 
have seen abroad. If the mountains are 
visited in the early autunm the scenery is 
of surpassing loveliness; the valleys and 
sides of the mountains are covered with 
a dense and luxuriant forest, while the 
ground beneath their shade is clothed with 
the greenest and softest moss, interspersed 
with the beautiful flowers of our northern 
clime, and the changing hues of the sugar- 
maple, the birch, and the beech; where 
every leaf appears a lovely flower, from 
the darkest crimson and scarlet hues to the 
most delicate brown aild yellow; while 
the different falls of Glenn, Berlin, Tren¬ 
ton, and Gibbs will well repay the travel¬ 
ing of ten times the distance. 

NEW YORK. 

On arriving at New York from Europe, 
it will be found that, however mucli we 
have deprecated the strict examination of 
baggage in other countries, the authorities 
of our own are not a whit less particular 
than those abroad, and much more honest; 
therefore declare what you have, and lay 
all contraband articles at the top of your 
trunks; if clothing that you have worn, 
it will be passed, and, in f^t, nearly eveiy 
thing you may have, if not for sale, and 
you cun make the officers think so; but 
your conduct must bo such that they will 
have no suspicions, and they are rather a 
sharp set of men. The tariff of hacks will 
be found higher in New York than any 
other city, and if you can get to your ho¬ 
tel for two dollars, consider it cheap. 

After a few days at the Fifth Avenue, 
Brevoort, or Everett House, and you have 
recovered your lan<l legs, a few days may 
well be spent in visiting the sights of New 
York, and comparing our operas and the¬ 
atres with thoK? we have seen abroad. 
Our Central Par': should first be visited, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the traveler will find its natural beauties 
superior to those of any park in Europe. 
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The prices of carriages to visit Central 
Park are at the present moment rather 
high. An open carriage costs $8—that 
is, going the extent of the Park; to and 
from it costs $5. If you continne to High 
Bridge, the charge is $10. The Park is sit¬ 
uated between Fifth and Eighth Avenaes 
east and west, and between Fifty-ninth 
and One Hundred and Tenth Streets north 
and south, two and a half miles in length, 
and one half in breadth, covering an ex¬ 
tent of nearly nine hundred acres. Fifty 
acres of this is devoted to a parade-gniand. 
South of the parade-ground are the Botan¬ 
ical Gardens. The Park also contains the 
Croton Lake and distributing resciA^oir. 
Its ponds in the winter season are the re¬ 
sort of myriads of skaters, and when the 
skating is good it would be difficult to con¬ 
ceive a gayer scene. Persons not wishing 
to take a carriage can reach the Park by 
the Second, Third, Sixth, and Eighth Av¬ 
enue cars. If wishing to go to that part 
known os the “ Green,” stop at Sixty-filth 
Street; if to the “Ramble,” at Seventy- 
ninth Street There are different lines o€ 
stages also running to the Park. 

The public buildings of New York are 
very numerous, especially the charitable 
institutions. The princip^ are situated on 
Blackwell's Island. They are the Peni' 
tentiary. Almshouse, Hospital, Lunatic 
Asylum, and Workhouse. This last is 
one of the finest institutions in the coun¬ 
try. To obtain permission to visit the isl¬ 
and, inquire at the Rotunda in rear of the 
City Hall; go to 61st street by the Harlem 
stage, and cross the ferry. 

The New York Hospital should also be 
visited. This excellent institution annu¬ 
ally accommodates over 8000 patients. It 
is supported by an annual revenue of 
$80,000. The New York Orphan Asylum, 
situated near Bloomingdale, is also a fine 
institution. The Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Institute for the Blind, the 
Asylum for the Insane, St. Lake's Hospital, 

I and Widows’ Asylum, are also worthy a 
I visit. 


The City Hall is a building constrncted 
principally of white marble in the emfy 
part of the present century. It contains 
the governor’s room, city library, halls fee 
the Common Council and Board of Alder- 
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men, etc. The County CourUhoute^ a beau¬ 
tiful white marble building, is situated near 
the City Hall, in the same park. It has 
been recently finished furnished! For 
particulars, see the criminal records of the 
city. The building, however, is fire-proo^ 
and is most chaste and exquisite. 


The Custom-house Building^ in Wall 
Street, was formerly the Merchants* Ex¬ 
change ; it is, perhaps, the most substan¬ 
tially built edifice in the city. The stone 
used was Quincy granite, of which it is 
entirely construct^. Its architect was 
Isaiah Rogers, and cost $1,800,000. 

The United States Treasury and Assay 
Office is situated at the comer of Wall and 
Nassau Streets. It cost $1,200,000. The 
material used is white marble. It is 200 
feet long by 90 wide. It was formerly the 
Custom-house. 

The Post-office^ now in course of erec¬ 
tion on the Park in front of the City Halt, 
will be a beautiful structure. A visit 
should be made to the “ Tornhs^' a substan¬ 
tial structure of Quincy granite, built in the 
Egyptian style of architecture. The build¬ 
ing is used as a Prison, Police Court, Court 
of Sessions, and for other purposes. An 
order from the keeper is necessary. The 
literary institutions, libraries, and art so¬ 
cieties are quite numerous, at the head of 
which stands Cdumbia College, New York 
University, the Astor Library, Cooper Insti¬ 
tute, Free Academy, Mercantile Library, 
New York Society Library, the New York 
Historical Society (this society possesses a 
fine Egyptian museum, as well as libra¬ 
ry and picture-gallery). National Acade¬ 
my of Design : this Academy was founded 
in 1826, and coiftains a fine collection of 
paintings, both in oil and water, of living I 
artists. It is open to the public during 
the months of April, May, June, and July. 
The Somerville Gall^ should also be visited. 

The Institute of Fine A rts. —This gallery 
of paintings and sculpture is situated No. 
625 Broadway, and is one of the finest col¬ 
lections on tUs continent. 

Visits should be made to the celebrated 
Brady Photographic Gallery, to see the best 
photographs in America of all our great 
generals and other distinguished men., 
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Fredericks, in Broadway, has also another 
fine assortment. 

The Churches of New York are very nu¬ 
merous, and the exterior of many of them 
very beautiful, but lack the works of art 
one sees in the churches of the Continent. 
The most beautiful in the city are, first. 
Trinity Church, completed in 1847. It is con¬ 
structed of brown sandstone, in the Gothic 
style of architecture, by Mr. Upjohn.^ The 
interior is most chaste and exquisite. Its 
steeple is considered a model of perfection, 
from which a splendid view of the city and 
bay of New York may be had, and few can 
say they ever looked upon a more glorious 
scene. The balcony of tiie belfry is ac¬ 
cessible at all times, when service is not 
going on in the church, on payment of a 
small fee to the custodian. The steeple b 
284 feet high. The church-j-ard of Trinity- 
Church is most interesting on account of 
the heroic dust it contains, and many pa¬ 
triot names, such as Alexander Hamilton, 
Captain James Lawrence, etc., will remind 
the traveler of the sacredness of the ground 
on which he treads. Notice the exquisite 
monument erected to the ** Sugar-house 
Martyrs” by the corporation of Trinity- 
Church. 

St, Paul's Church, on Broadway, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the City Hall, 
will repay a vbit. It was built in 1776. 
Notice the monument in the yard erected 
to the memory of Emmet, the Irish patriot. 

Grace Church. —This is one of the mo^t 
superb ecclesiastical edifices in the city. It 
is situated in Broadway, near Tenth Street, 
and ia universally admired for its chaste 
design. Mr. Renwick was its architect. 

The Clubs of the city ore quite numer¬ 
ous: the principal are the Union Club, 
Union Hague, Travelers', A thenteum. Sketch 
Chib, Bankers' and Brokers', and Manhattan, 
The UmonClub House is a most magnificent 
building, and equal to any thing one sees 
in Europe. It b situated on the comer of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
and cost $300,000. 

The hotels of New York are legion, and 
the best, as a general thing, are surpassed 
by none in Europe. Such hou^s as the 
Fifth Avenue, Brevoort, Everett, etc., are 
rarely met with on the Continent, and it b 
difficult to find restaurants equal taDelmon- 
ico'8 or the Maison Dori, The residences on 
Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, and other 
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streets, should be seen to obtain an idea of 
the architectural beauty of the buildings 
of the city. 

The theatres of Now York are not so 
numerous as those of Paris or London, but 
more comfortable than those of the latter. 

The Academy ofMiuiCy destroyed by fire 
in 1866, has been rebuilt; it is now quite 
fire-proof, and is one of the largest and 
most pleasant opera-houses in the country. 


Niblo's Garden ranks best among 
theatres. 

WaUack's Theatre^ with a fine company, 
is devoted principally to the production of 
old English comedies, and is always well 
attended. 

The French Theatre, corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, is quite 
new. It has had a very successful career, 
and occasionally enjoys a brilliant run un¬ 
der some eminent star. 

FisFa Grand Opera-house, comer of 
Eighth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
BooUis Theatre, WooSs Museum, and The¬ 
atre, Old Bowery Theatre, Stadt Theatre, 
New York Circus, San Francisco Minstrels, 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, Steintcay HaU, Coop¬ 
er Institute, Studio Building, etc. 

The Olympic Theatre, on Broadway, is 
very fairly managed. 

The excursions in the vicinity of New 
York are most numerous and most beauti¬ 
ful. First we would mention Greenwood, 
the most lovely resting-place for the dead 
on this side the Atlantic. Its distance is 
but three miles from the city, and, if you 
do not wish to take a carriage, take a Ful¬ 
ton Street omnibus, cross the ferry to 
Brooklyn, from whence (the ferry where 
you land) cars leave for the cemetery ev¬ 
ery five minutes. Greenwood contains 830 
acres, comprising every variety of land¬ 
scape, hill and dale, valley and plain. Ad¬ 
mission on week days on foot. On the 
Sabbath only proprietors can enter. To 
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enter with a carriage it is necessary to 
have a permit, which will be furnished 
to you on applying at the office of your 
hotel. 

An excursion should also be made to the 
United States Navy Yard, Brooklyn; also 
to the Water-works of the same city. The 
most direct way is by the Fulton Ferry. 

For sea and surf bathing in the vicinity 
of New York, Long Branch and Rockaway 
are the most patronized. The Comimeniod 
Hotel at Long Branch is a splendid build¬ 
ing, and is considered the most fashionable 
hotel. Time from New York, 2 honrs. 
The enterprising management of the Erie 
Railroad run a magnificent steamer to 
Long Branch, on which one can breakfisst 
and dine on board. 

New Brighton, only one half hour’s rail 
from New York, is beautifully situated at 
the northern end of Staten Island. The 
principal house is Blenkard's. 


HUDSON RIVER. 

We will now commence our tour np tiie 
beautiful Hudson, surpassed by no river in 
the world for its natural beauties. It » 
navigable for ships as far as the city of 
Hudson, and for small sloops to Troy, 160 
miles above its mouth, which is the head 
of the tide-water. Its principal tributary 
is the Mohawk, which river is celebrated 
for its magnificent falls. The Hudson 
flows from north to south from Troy, 
through the eastern portion of the Empire 
State, and is os celebrated for its historical 
associations as for its unsurpassing beauty. 
The great of our state in genius and wealth 
have their residences on its lovely banks. 

Without doubt the lover of the beautiful 
will take passage on one of the river steam¬ 
ers which leaves New York every moru- 
ing during the summer season (they leave 
in the evening as well; so also do the cars 
from the foot of Chambers Street). These 
floating palaces, which are of immense size, 
and fitted up with all imaginable comfort 
and luxury, reach Albany at five o'clock 
P.M., stopping at the principal cities and 
towns on the river’s banks. 

The Hudson was discovered by Henry 
Hudson, whose name it bears, a native of 
Holland, in 1607, while sailing in tlw 
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ploy of his country. Its length is about 
IKK) miles, and breadth varying fit>m four 
miles to 300 yards. 11 is particularly noted 
for carrj'ing on its waters the first practi- 
<xd steamer ever launched. Robert Ful* 
ton, 200 years after the discover^' of the 
river, sailed op its stream on the little 
steamer Clermont. 

A short distance above the city, on our 
left, we arrive at the celebrated Palisades, 
which consist of a range of precipices ris¬ 
ing some 500 feet above the river's level, 
and extending in an unbroken line as far 
as Tappan ^y, a distance of some 20 
miles. On our right we notice the han^ 
some town of Bloomingdale, which is five 
miles from the City Hall. It contains the 
Orphan Asylum and numerous beautiful 
residences. Five miles farther, and we 
arrive at the bold and picturesque heights 
of Fort Washington, the most elevated po¬ 
sition of the bland of Manhattan. Thb 
spot b particularly noted in American his¬ 
tory as the scene of one of our defeats dur¬ 
ing the dark hours of the Revolution. The 
fort, with 3000 prisoners, fell into the bands 
of (^neral Cornwallis, November 16,1776. 
The site of the fort b now covered with 
lovely villas, one of which b the property 
of James Gordon Bennett, Esq. Nearly 
opposite, on our left, crowning the summit 
of the Palisades, stands Fort Lee, also mem¬ 
orable daring the Revolution. It was cap¬ 
tured by Cornwallis two days after the 
capture of Fort Washington, and many of 
its brave defenders were basely butchered 
by an overwhelming force of Hessians 
while retreating on the main army at Hack¬ 
ensack, commanded by Washington in per¬ 
son. Seventeen miles from New York we 
pass the enchanting town of Yonkers, rich 
in the beautiful suburban residences of 
New York’s merchants. This was the 
home of Mary Phillips, the youthful love 
of General Washington. Her ancient res¬ 
idence may still be seen. The talented 
and amusing author of the ** Sparrowgrass 
Papers” resides at Yonkers. 

A little farther we pass ForUhill: its 
castle was formerly the residence of Edwin 
Forrest, Esq., our great American trage¬ 
dian ; it b now the Roman Catholic Acad¬ 
emy of Mount St.Vincent. 

After passing IJasHnpSy another beauti¬ 
ful town, and Dobbses Ferry^ which must 
liawe great attractions for the reader of our 
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revolutionary history, wo arrive at Irving- 
Um^ dear to every American as the resi¬ 
dence of the late lamented Washington 
Irving. Hidden by dense shrubbery from 
the view of the river-traveler is the antique 
residence called “.S’lifinysK/e,” or ‘‘Wol- 
fert’s Roost,” where the chaste,elegant, and 
much-beloved author of the ” Sketch Book” 
lived and died, and which, in future years, 
must become a Mecca for all American 
travelers. Some three or four miles far¬ 
ther we arrive at Tappan Bay, the widest 
portion of the Hudson. On the western 
bank is the town of Piemumt^ the former 
terminus of the Erie Railroad. 

Three miles back of Piermont is the old 
hbtorical town of Tappan^ noted for being 
the scene where the unfortunate Major 
Andr5 was confined after his arrest, and 
where he was executed October 2, 1780. 
The jail b now occupied as an inn, called 
the ”76 Stone House.” Tappan was also 
one of the principal head-quarters of Gen¬ 
eral Washington. 

The next place of importance on our 
right b Tarrgtown^ known to readers of 
American history as the place where An- 
dr6 was arrested after his interview with 
the traitor Arnold. It is twenty-six miles 
above New York, and contains many love¬ 
ly villas, mostly occupied by New Yorkers. 
A short distance from the town b Sleepy 
Hollow,” immortalized by Irving in his 
Sketch Book. Here Diedrich Knicker¬ 
bocker breathed forth his inspirations, and 
here Ichabod Crane met and was chased by 
the ” headless horseman.” Sleepy Hollow 
b a lovely spot, and, if stopping at Tarry- 
town, do not fail to visit iL A small gran¬ 
ite obelisk marks the spot where Paulding 
and hb comrades arrested Andr6. Oppo¬ 
site is the town of Nyack. Seven miles 
farther, on our right, we pass the town of 
Sing Sing: it b noted for its lovely resi¬ 
dences, and for being the seat of the prin¬ 
cipal state prisons of New York. In the im- 
medbte vicinity is the Croton River, from 
whence the city of New York derives its 
supply of delicious water. The Aqueduct 
and Reservoir are objects of general in¬ 
terest: they cost the city of Now York 
$14,000,000. The prisons are built of 
marble, are large and roomy, and admira¬ 
bly conducted: they are capable of accom¬ 
modating 1000 convicts. Opposite Sing 
Sing, across Tappan Bay, which b the wi£ 
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est part of the river, is Verdritege's Hooky a 
commanding headland. On the summit 
of the hill, nearly 300 feet above, and one 
mile from the river, lies Rockland Lake, 
four miles in circumference, whence comes 
the principal supply of delicious ice which 
cools the parching throats of New York's 
citizens during the summer months. A 
short distance farther up is VtrpUmdc'tPoiiU 
and Stony Pointy both noted places in our 
revolutionary history. Here commences 
the magniHcent scenery of the Highlands. 
On our right is Peekikill, which abounds 
in beautiful residences; opposite is Cold- 
weU's Landing. Passengers for Lake Ma» 
hop iCy a pleasant summer resort, land at 
Peekskill. Caldwell's Landing was noted 
in former years for being the spot where 
Captain Kidd's treasures were supposed to 
have been hidden. After passing the But* 
termilk Falls, on the western bank, we ar¬ 
rive at West Pointy distant fW>m New York 
fifty miles. This is one of the most lovely 
spots on the Hudson, and most rich in a 
historical point of view; it Is also the seat 
of the United States Military Academy, 
which was established here in 1802, and 
flrom whence graduated the greater por¬ 
tion of the brave officers who immortalized 
themselves during our late civil war. The 
names of Grant, Meade, and McClellan, as 
well as Lee, who controlled the destinies 
of the Confederate armies, all of Whom re¬ 
ceived their military education here, will 
make West Point forever famous; in ad¬ 
dition to this, it is the burial-place of our 
brave old hero Scott, who, while living, 
made it a favorite residence. A short dis¬ 
tance from the Academy, in one of the 
most charming and picturesque spots in 
the world, is situated Cozzens's Hotel, a 
first-class summer establishment, admira¬ 
bly conducted. Arrange, if possible, to 
be at West Point during the months of 
July and August, during which time the 
cadets are encamped in tents on the plain, 
and go through the regular discipline of 
an army in time of war. The railitaiy 
band practices daily. Notice below the 
parade-ground the obelisk erected to the 
memor}'^ of the brave Kosciusko; also his 
garden on the river’s bank, where he was 
much accustomed to walk. Visit also the 
ruins of the different forts, and wander 
through the shady groves, or, with Los- 
sing’s Field-Book of the Revolution in your 
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hand, throw yourself upon the margin of 
the lovely river, and read bow the traitor 
Arnold, in command of this key to the 
navigation of the river, plotted with the 
enemy for its surrender. An excursiim 
should be made to Crow’s Nest, one of the 
finest mountains of the Highlands, clothed 
in green to its summit. Near Cornwall 
Landing, farther on, is ‘^Idlewild,” the 
lovely residence of the poet WillU. Al¬ 
most opposite this, on the eastern shore, is 
the charming village of Cold Sprittgy near 
which are the handsome residences of the 
late poet, George P. Morris, and Mr. F. P. 
James, the banker. One of the largest 
iron founderies in the United States is stt> 
uated here. About four miles from here 
is the Robinson House, which was occu¬ 
pied by Arnold at the time he heard of 
Andre’s arrest The next place of im¬ 
portance is FiMdlly on the eastern shore. 
The town is a short distance back from 
the landing; both that and Newbmrpy on 
the opposite bank, are beantifhl flourishmg 
towns, abounding in splendid country re»> 
idences. A branch of the Erie Railroad 
has its terminus at Newburg, fh>m whence 
the line runs direct to Buffalo and Uie 
West. [This is one of Bie finest roads in 
the country, running through most glo¬ 
rious scenery. If in a hurry to reach the 
West, we would most decidedly recom¬ 
mend it.] A short distance Arom New¬ 
burg the traveler may still sec the old 
stone mansion which General Washington 
made his head-quarters, and where he wrote 
to Lewis Nicola, declining with disdain the 
offer to establish a monarchy and make 
himself king. 

Fourteen miles farther, and 74 from New 
York, we arrive at the flourishing town of 
Poughkeepsie. It is the larg^ place be¬ 
tween New York and Albany. Its sitna- 
tion is one of remarkable beauty, command¬ 
ing, as it does, one of the most delighthil 
prospects on the Hudson. I'he historian, 
Benson J. Lossing, and Professor Mors^ 
are both residents of Poughkeepsie. For 
the next 10 milra on the eastern bank, 
through Hyde Park to the village of Staati- 
burg, the road by land is one of surpassing 
beauty, and never have we met the most 
extensive traveler who ever saw a situation 
more enchanting. In full view of the beau¬ 
tiful Catskill Mountains, with their evaiv 
changing magic hues, which, whether in 
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a storm or fair and settled, are always en¬ 
chanting, charming sites for the charming 
residences we there see. After passing 
Hyde Park we see “Placentia,” the resi¬ 
dence of the late James K. Paulding, who 
has shed lustre on the letters of his coun¬ 
try. Adjoining this is the beautiful and 
celebrated “ Hosack” estate, on which per¬ 
haps the finest residence on the Hudson 
was erected by Joseph R. Curtis, Esq. Far¬ 
ther on we arrive at the village of Staats- 
burg, the homestead of the Livingston 
fiunily, and “The Locusts,” the splendid 
co u ntr y residence of William B. Dins- 
more. Esq., particularly noted for his ex¬ 
tensive importations of the best European 
stock. Six miles farther, on the eastern 
side, we arrive at Rhinebeck, a place of 
considerable importance. It is situated 
about two miles from the bank of the river. 
On the opposite, or western side, is Kings¬ 
ton, a pleasant and enterprising town. It 
la noted for being the place where the first 
Constitution of New York was framed. It 
was burned by the British in 1777. After 
passing Saugerties and Tivoli, we arrive 
at CatshU^ situated at the mouth of the 
Catskill Creek, on the western bank of the 
river. On the eastern bank is Oakhill, 
where passengers for the Catskill Mount¬ 
ains leave the cars to cross the ferry to the 
village of Catskill, which is particularly 
noted for its lovely scenery and beautiful 
villas. Stages run from here several times 
a day to the Mountain House^ in four hours. 
The distance is only 12 miles, but the ele¬ 
vation is nearly 3000 feet above the level 
of the river. Wo have not the room in a 
work of this description to descant on 
the magnificent views which may be ob¬ 
tained from the Mountain House.^ For par¬ 
ticulars, see it; or, if you can not sec it, 
read Cooper’s “ Pioneers,” where Leather- 
Stocking says, fri>m here you can see cre¬ 
ation at a single glance. It was within a 
mile of this house that Irving’s Rip Van 
Winkle had his fifteen years’ nap. The 
hotel is a fine, commodious building, admi¬ 
rably kept, with every convenience neces¬ 
sary for the first-class traveler. 

The principal excursion is to the Eaat- 
efskill Falls, a distance of two miles ftx)m 
the hotel. Issuing out of two small lakes 
behind the hotel, the stream which forms 
the falls runs about one and a half miles, 
and then falls perpendicularly a distance 
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of 175 feet, and then, pausing for a moment 
on a ledge of rock a^ut 100 feet wide, pre¬ 
cipitates itself 85 feet more. It is perfect¬ 
ly safe to pass behind the falling water 
into the natural amphitheatre: the effect 
of the cascade is there very magnificent. 
The falls of the west branch of the Kaat- 
erskill are also ver}' beautiful. There is 
a small hotel, the laurel House, near the 
falls : its situation is truly charming. 

An excursion should be made to Stony 
Clove, a wild mountain pass about six miles 
distant from the Mountain House: it will 
well repay the time; also to Plauterkili 
Clove. 

Our next important place is Hudson, 
which stands at the head of ship naviga¬ 
tion, 115 miles above New York. The 
Hudson and Berkshire railroad, 33 miles 
in length, runs east to West St<^kbridge, 
uniting with the road from Boston to Al¬ 
bany. Passengers for Lebanon Springs and 
the Shaker village take the cars at Hud-* 
son, by this route, as far as Edwards’s D5- 
p5t, thence by stage eight miles. Lebanon 
is a place of great resort during the sum¬ 
mer months; so, also, are the Columbia 
Springs, five miles distant. Hudson is 
finely situated on a high promontory com¬ 
manding an extensive view of the river. 
The city is laid out at right angles, the 
principal street (Main) extending more 
than a mile, from Promenade to Prospect 
Hill, which last stands nearly 200 feet 
above the level of the river. The town 
of A tkens lies immediately opposite Hud¬ 
son, and has some fine country residences. 

After passing Stockport, Castleton, and 
Greenbush, we arrive at Albany, the capital 
of the state, from whence diverge the most 
important routes we have selected. If in¬ 
tending to visit Niagara, Montreal, and 
Quebec, and return by Lake Champlain, 
Lake George, and Saratoga Springs, take 
the New York Central ^Iroad (one of 
the best and most admirably conducted 
roads in the United States, or, perhaps, the 
world; no accidents, and always up to time) 
to Niagara, passing through the towns of 
Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester; thence by 
Lake Ontario, and down the Rapids of the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal; or, if intend¬ 
ing to return that way, continue north 
through Schenectady to Saratoga, distance 
87 miles; from thence by rail to Whitehall 
and Montreal. But by far the most in- 
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teresting route will be^—after Tisiting Sar¬ 
atoga SpringSy continue on to Moreau Sta¬ 
tion, where fast lines of coaches are in 
Avaiting for Lake George, thence b}" boat 
on Lake George to Ticonderoga and Lake 
Champlain to Montreal. Perhaps the bet¬ 
ter Avay will be to visit Niagara first, as it 
is more interesting going down the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence than coming up. 

Albany contains 75,000 inhabitants, 
and is, next to what remains of James¬ 
town, in Virginia, the oldest European set¬ 
tlement in the United States. It was 
founded in 1612 by the Dutch, and bore 
the name of Fort Orange for upward of j 
half a centur}'. When the territory was 
captured by the English in 1664, the name 
of Fort Orange was changed at the same 
time the name of New Amsterdam was 
changed, to the present appellations of New 
York and Albany, in honor of James, Duke 
of York and Albany, brother of Charles 
IL, to whom the whole cdhntry had been 
granted by royal charter. Albany is very 
beautifully situated on the slope of an emi¬ 
nence which rises from a flat track of 
ground which lies along the shore to a 
height of 220 feet. On the summit of this 
eminence stands the Capitol, fronting on a 
fine square. The apartments for the ac¬ 
commodation of the Senate and Assembly 
are richly furnished. Ascend to the Ob¬ 
servatory at the top, and catch a glimpse 
of the beauties of the surrounding country. 
The City Hall, on the east side of the same 
square, is also a fine building. The Alba¬ 
ny Academy, near bj”, is also a very fine 
building and an admirable institution. 
Visit the Exchange, Dudley Observatory, 
and Medical College. Congress Hall and 
Delavan House are both fine hotels. 

From Albany to Niagara Falls the dis¬ 
tance is 805 miles. Hotels, Cataract and 
InUmational, 


The CliJIon HeieUs the best on 
the'Canadian side. The Falls of Niagara 
have been described by so many tourists, 
and their first emotions haA'e been so vari¬ 
ously depicte<l, that we will make no at¬ 
tempt to describe the effect produced upon 
us during our first visit. Thousands upon 
thousands come and go every year, all feel¬ 
ing satisfied that they have seen one of 
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the wonders of the world. “ To the ques¬ 
tion,” says a late tourist who has recorded 
his impressions, ^ Were you disappointed 
by the first view ?’ which is generally ask¬ 
ed, I answer * Nobut it is right to add I 
had been careful not to raise roy expecta¬ 
tions too high. Indeed, rememl^ring how 
many persons have expressed themselves 
disappointed by the height of the falls ap¬ 
pearing BO insignificant in proportion to 
their great breadth, I had dwarfed my ideal 
view too much, and now, when the reality 
was before me, it exceeded my expecta¬ 
tions. Thb is a pleasing disappointment. 
A walk, or rather a run of a few minutes 
from the Clifton brought me to Table Rock, 
whence I gazed on the descending sea be¬ 
fore me with feelings of awe and wonder. 

I tempered by a feeling of gratitude that 1 
was permitied to look upon a scene whose 
stupendous majesty is identified with my 
earliest Knowledge of the wonders of the 
world. Seen from Table Rock no diaap« 
pointment can be felt. For my part, so 
entirely was I unprepared for tlw enor¬ 
mous volume of water, that, in the weak¬ 
ness of my comprehension and inability to 
grasp the scene, 1 was unwilling to turn 
my eyes from the glorious spectacle, ap¬ 
prehending that it could only endure for a 
season, and that the overwhelming flood 
of water must speedily cease. But as I 
gazed with trembling anxiety, and mark¬ 
ed no change beyond the masses of spray 
clouds swayed by the wind across the 
mighty sheet which ever retained its sub¬ 
lime proportions, the truth b^an to force 
itself upon me that, for thousands of years, 
the waters had been falling, by day and by 
night, at all times and at all seasons, ever 
soundiing, in a voice which, once heand, can 
never be forgotten, the praise of Him who 
bade them flow. Here, indeed, may be felt 
the beauty of the words in our Canticle, * O 
ye seas and floods, bless ye the Lord, praiM 
him and magnify him forever.* And it 
was probably with deep awe that the In¬ 
dian of olden time, worshiping the Great 
Spirit, gave the peculiar appropriate nanne, 
0-Ni-aw-ga-rab, the Thnndlerer oi Waters, 
to this matchless scene.” 

The greatness of the Falls of Niagara, 
like the Pyramids of Egypt, grows upon 
the contemplation. It is only by dow and 
gradual degrees that the full sense of their 
grandeur is realized. They were first dia- 
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covered by a French Jesuit, named Hen¬ 
nepin, 180 years ago, and are situated 22 
miles from where the Uiver Niagara com¬ 
mences to drain the waters of Lake Erie 
into those of Ontario. The river is 36 
miles in length. An imaginary line run¬ 
ning down its centre divides the United 
States from Canada. There are, as is well 
known, two distinct though adjoining falls, 
one on the Canadian, the other on the 
American side of the river. Goat Island, 
which rises in the midst of the foaming Ni¬ 
agara—the waters of the river form a suc¬ 
cession of rapids some miles above the edge 
of the cataract—divides the two. It is 
half a mile long by a quarter broad, and 
finely shaded with trees. Adjoining it is 
Bath Island, which is connected with the 
main land on the American side by a sus¬ 
pension bridge. Visitors pay 25 cents to 
cross, which gives them access to the island 
during their stay. The different points of 
interest on the island should all be visited, 
such as the “ Terrapin Tower,” the “Cave 
of the Winds,” “ Biddle’s Stairs,” etc., etc. 

Between Goat Island and the Canadian 
shore is the Horse-shoe Falls, so called 
from their shape. They are 2000 feet wide, 
and have a descent of 158 feet perpendicu¬ 
lar. On the American side the falls are 
900 feet wide, and 164 feet perpendicular. ; 
The former is considered superior in effect 
from the beautiful curve of the water. A 
few hundred yards below the falls on the 
American side is Prospect Point, which 
commands one of the finest views, from 
whence you can enter a railway car, and 
descend an inclined plane to the edge of 
the river, where you take the ferry-boat 
for the Canadian shore. Or you can take 
a carriage, at an abominably high rate per 
hour, and cross the suspension bridge, and 
drive up the other shore, enjoying all the 
distance a matchless prospect. Old vis¬ 
itors will remember the spot where Miss 
Martha Rugg, in stooping to gather flow¬ 
ers, lost her balance, and was precipitated 
into the foaming torrent below. An old 
apple-woman in former years pointed out 
the spot, and had erected over it a piece 
of canvas on two sticks with the following 
original verse: 

“ Woman, moit heautemin of thy race / 
Hewarc thee of a dangerous place; 

MIm Martha Rugg, aged twenty*throe, 
Was launched into eternity.” 
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The old woman and poetry have boUi dis¬ 
appeared. Entering the Museum close by 
Table Rock, from where one of the finest, 
views is obtained, you will find rather an 
interesting collection of curiosities, not in¬ 
cluding an abominable assortment of wax 
figures. Many visitors have been puzzled 
to tell which was Columbus and which the 
W^itch of Endor; but, as you pay your En¬ 
glish shilling, you can take j'our choice. 
The view from the Observatory at the top 
of the Museum is veiy fine. A very ex¬ 
citing feat is going under the fall, which is 
done from this point. It is necessary to 
procure a bathing-dress and guide, price 
$1. From hence visit the celebrated burn¬ 
ing springs, originally discovered by the 
Indians; they are well worth the time and 
expense. Thenc^ to the battle-field of 
“Lundy’s Lane,” returning by the sus¬ 
pension bridge, one of the finest structures 
in the world, built b}’ John A. Roebling, 
at an expense of $500,000. It has two 
roadways, one above the other. On the 
upper the cars of the New York Central 
and Great Western pass; the lower is used 
for foot-passengers, horses, wagons, etc. 
After visiting the “Whirlpool,” which is 
three miles below the Falls, the “ Devil’s 
Hole,” and “ Bloody Run,” all of which 
arc on the American side, we may have 
concluded to have “done” Niagara. If 
you do not take a guide, which we advise 
you to do, get an intelligent driver, and 
purchase a small gnide-l^k of the place. 
A large assortment of guides, maps, and 
views will be found in the International 
Hotel. 

We shall now continue w'est as far as 
St. Anthony’s Falls via Lake Superior, and 
also via Madison, Indiana, which is the 
shorter of the two routes; then return to 
Niagara, and describe the trip back to New 
York by Lake Champlain, I.^e George, 
and Saratoga, and also by the White Mount¬ 
ains, Boston, and Newport. 

The distance from Niagara to Detroit by 
the Great Western road is 229 miles. This 
city is finely situated on the western bank 
of the Detroit River. It contains about 
50,000 inhabitants. Principal hotels are 
the Ruseell House and Biddle House. De¬ 
troit is the largest city in the State of 
Michigan, and is the chief seat of its trade. 
It was first settled in 1701 by the French, 
and soon became a great fur-trading d5p6t 
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In 1760 it came into possession of the En- 
glishy and remained under their govern¬ 
ment until the Revolution, but was again 
surrendered to the British in 1812 by Gen¬ 
eral Hull, and again taken by the Amer¬ 
icans a year later. Ascend to the top of 
the dome of the State House, and obtain 
a charming view. The principal public 
buildings are on Jefferson and Woodward 
Streets, and they are quite numerous. 
There are several lines of railways diverg¬ 
ing from Detroit. The principal and most 
direct to Chicago and the West is the 
Michigan Central, 284 miles in length. 
There is also the Detroit, Munroe, and 
Toledo, 62 miles in length, and connecting 
with the Michigan Southern at Munroe, 
the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, and 
the Port Huron Road, which connects Lake 
Huron with the valley of the Ohio River. 
The line of steamers from Cleveland to 
Lake Superior touch here, sailing direct to 
the Falls of St. Marie and other important 
points on Lake Superior. These are all 
fine boats, and are filled with tourists evexy 
trip during the season. 


Passing over the Michigan Southern 
road, in about twelve hours we arrive at 
what was the “ Garden City” of the West, 
but which, on October 8th, 1871, was almost 
entirely swept ftom the surface of the earth 
by that fell destroyer, fire. Chicago was 
finely situated on the southwestern shore 
of Lake Michigan, being, of course, the 
principal city of the State of Illinois. Its 
history and growth was most remarkable. 
In 18^, when it was first laid out, a soli¬ 
tary log tavern sufficed to supply the wants 
of the few inhabitants. Wolves outnum¬ 
bered the white men, and the wigwam of 
the painted savage dotted the prairie on 
every side. In 1840 the population was 
less than 6000; two years later it exceeded 
28,000. In 1854 it amounted to 76,000; 
and at the moment of its destruction its 
population was 298,987. Extending as it 
did between five and six miles from north 
to south, mammoth hotels, spacious stores, 
fine ecclesiastical buildings, large public 
buildings, beautiful residences, met the eye 
on every side. The manufacturing estab*i 
luhments of Chicago were very numerous. 
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Iron founderies, machino4hops, steam saw¬ 
mills, planing-mills, and huge elevators, 
were every where to be seen, while its 
market for grain, beef, and pork was the 
largest in the world. 

Standing as Chicago did on the southern 
border of one of the five great lakes, afford¬ 
ing five thousand miles of inland naviga¬ 
tion, connected by rail with New York, 
Boston, Montreal, Quebec, New Orioans, 
Mobile, Savannah, and Charl^ton, and 
soon to be with the Pacific Ocean, what 
inland city could compete with her? If 
going to St. Louis from Chicago, take the 
Chicago, Alton, and St Louis. By no means 
take the Illinois Central; the scenery is 
most uninteresting on that route, the cars 
very uncomfortable, and the management 
indifferent enough. If going to Cincin¬ 
nati, take the Cincinnati and Chicago Air¬ 
line. There are numerous steamers leav¬ 
ing Chicago weekly for Lake Superior. 

If going by the Mississippi to St Paul, 
^ntinue on to Milwaukee, a distance of So 
miles, by the Chicago and Milwaukee, a 
finely-managed railway; then by the Mil¬ 
waukee and Prairie du Chien Railway to 
Prairie du Chien, in about 11} hours. The 
sleeping-cars on this line are very comfort¬ 
able, although we would advise stopping 
one day at Madison, through whicdi wre 
pass. 

Starting from Chicago by steamer for 
Lake Superior, and passing several im¬ 
portant places, wc arrive at the **Ocean 
City,” or Milwaukee, which is finely sitii- 
ated on both sides the Milwaukee River. 
It contains about 71,000 inhabitants. The 
NewhaU House is the principal hotel. The 
population is fast increasing, and the dtj 
is destined to become one of the roost pop¬ 
ulous in the country. Its principal build¬ 
ings are the Custom-house, Post-office, 
Land-office, and University Institute. The 
stores are large and elegant, and the pri¬ 
vate residences, which are mostly in the 
suburbs, magnificent. The principal ex¬ 
ports are lumber and agricultural piquets. 
After passing through the Straits of Mack¬ 
inac and Falls of St. Mary, we emerge into 
Lake Superior. 

The island of Mackinac, whidi lies in 
the strait, contains many interesting sights 
to the traveler. In addition to the fortresa, 
which is picturesquely situated on its high¬ 
est part, we have the promontosy oalled the 
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“Lover's Leap,” so named from E ygang 
Indian girl, whose lover was slain in bat¬ 
tle. leaping from its summit when the frtal 
truth was revealed to her. There is also 
“Robinson’s Folly,” the “Sugar-loaf,” 
and “Arched Rock,” all of which have in¬ 
teresting stories connected with them; but 
the great beauty of the island is its charm¬ 
ing natural scenery. 

Saut Ste. Marie is a small village beau¬ 
tifully situated on the American side of 
St. Mary’s River. It takes its name from 
the Rapids, which have here a descent of 
20 feet to the mile. The former difficulty 
of making their ascent is obviated by a ca¬ 
nal recently constructed on the American 
side. Steamers of the largest class now 
pass through the locks into Lake Superior. 
The fishing at the falls is very fine, and 
good accommodations will be found at the 
Chippeioa House, which is always well filled 
during the season, and those fond of trout 
fishing may enjoy the sport in every direc¬ 
tion this point- 

From the Saut Ste. Marie to Bayfield, 
at the head of the lake, where we take 
stage for St. Paul, is nearly 500 miles. 
Most tourists, however, return in the same 
steamer, making the circuit of the lake; 
time, six, seven, and eight days, according I 
to the length of stoppage. A little over 
100 miles from the Saut Ste. Marie we pass 
the celebrated Pictured Rocks, a range of 
clifiTs extending along the shore for a dis- j 
tance of five miles, and rising vertically 
from the water to a height of 200 feet. The 
action of the surf has not only excavated 
and worn away their bases, but has cov¬ 
ered their surface with bands of brilliant 
coloring. The French gave them the name 
of “Les Portails,” from their arched ap¬ 
pearance, which in some portions resemble 
gateways. Travelers wishing to see the 
Pictur^ Rocks in detail should land at 
Grand Island, and take a small boat and 
guide, with plenty of provisions. 

The different iron and copper mines 
should be visited, if the traveler has time. 
The principal copper mines of Michigan 
are situated on a promontory 260 miles 
from Saut Ste. Marie, and should by all 
means be visited. The best point to stop 
is at Copper Harbor. About half a mile 
from the landing there is a very good hotel. 
There are some fifty different mining com¬ 
panies organized and in active operation 
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on both sides of the lake. There are also 
some very producrive mines in the vicinity 
of Ontonagon, some 65 miles above Copper 
Harlwr. Bayfield is the capital of La Pointe 
County, Wisconsin. It is situated about 80 
miles east of the extreme western terminus 
of the lake. It has a capital harbor, and 
must eventually be a place of very great 
importance, being in the direct route to 
St. Paul. The Hudson and Bayfield Rail¬ 
road will connect the Mississippi with the 
lake, running from this point to St. Paul, 
a distance of 160 miles. In the mean time 
a stage makes the distance in two days; 
fare about $10. 

The Indian Agency is situated at Bay- 
I field, and crowds of travelers fiock there 
; every August to see the annuities paid to 
the Indians. The trout fishing in the vi¬ 
cinity is glorious. 

After spending a few days at St. Paul 
for the purpose of visiting the Falls of St 
Anthony and the Falls of Minne-ha-ha, 
take the steamer for St. Louis. This trip 
down the Mississippi will be found particu¬ 
larly interesting, as no river on which wo 
have ever sailed can surpass its lovely 
scenery—that is, the scenerj' of the upper 
Mississippi. Although there are a great 
many beautiful towns and “cities” (the 
towns are all cities there), they contain 
nothing of sufficient importance to detain 
the traveler. 


Bt. Louis is finely situated on the right 
bank of the Mississippi, 20 miles below the 
junction of the Missouri. It is the largest 
city in the State of Missouri, and the great 
commercial emporium of the West. Prin¬ 
cipal hotels, the BoutKem, the lAudd, and 
Planters*. St. Louis id distant from New 
Orleans nearly 1200 miles, and 175 above 
Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio. Tho 
principal buildings are the City Hall, 
Court-house, Custom-house, Cathedral, 
and Arsenal. The city is now the chief 
d5p6t of the American Fur Company; in¬ 
deed, it was originally settled in 1764 by 
trappers from the West. Its name was 
given by Laclede in honor of Louis XV. 
of France. A day or two may well be 
spent here to study character, thousands 
of adventurers arriving and departing dai¬ 
ly ; in fact, it is the lino where civilisation 
and luxury begins and ends. Since the 
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great Pacific Railroad has been finished, 
St. Louis hasr become a place of still more 
importance. 

From St. Louis to the Mammoth Cave, 
in Kentucky, take the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad (a fine road and admirably man* 
aged) to Louisville; then by the Louisville 
and Nashville road, a distance of 75 miles, 
to Bell’s Hotel, which is 9 miles distant 
from the pcrtids of this wonder of the 
world, and over which the traveler is tak* 
en by stage. There is a hotel quite near 
the entrance, called the Cave Hotel. 

Between Bell’s Hotel and the Mammoth 
Cave there has been another recently dis¬ 
covered, called Diamond Cave, but little 
less in interest to the Mammoth. The ave¬ 
nues and galleries of the Mammoth Cave are 
miles in extent, and require days to “ do” 
them properly. The excursion through 
the whole extent (nearly nine miles) 
is tiresome, but will repay the effort. 
There are numerous small books published 
which give a detailed description of this 
justly-called Mammoth Cave, which we 
recommend the traveler to purchase. When 
passing through Louisville, stop at the Galt 
Home^ one of the best hotels in the coun¬ 
try. 

When returning, if the traveler wishes 
to go to Baltimore, take the steamer from 
Louisville to Wheeling, the western termi¬ 
nus of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and thence by rail to Baltimore, or by rail 
rio Cincinnati, Zanesville, and Wheeling; 
or if to Philadelphia, via Cincinnati, Zanes¬ 
ville, and Pittsburg. 

A day or two had better be spent in Oin- 
cinnatiy which is beautifully situated on the 
north l^nk of the Ohio River. Its progress 
toward its present high position has been 
most wonderful and rapid. In 1800 it was 
a village of 750 souls; exactly half a cen¬ 
tury later its population numbered 160,000, 
and to-day (1872) it is not less than 260,000. 
Its trade is perfectly immense, being the 
entrepot for receiving and distributing the 
supplies of a rich and extended territory. 
It is nearly surrounded by hills, from which 
an extensive view of the city and the sur¬ 
rounding country may bo had. These hills 
are embellished with beautiful houses, vil¬ 
las, and vineyards. The hotels of Cincin¬ 
nati are numerous and good, and the style 
of living denotes the greatest amount of 
domestic comfort. 
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Tli^e benevolent and educational institn- 
tions of the ci^ are abundant. 

One of the finest suspension bridges in 
the world crosses the Ohio at Cincinnati; 
the entire span is nearly one third of a 
mile. 

The “ Queen City of the W'est” is rich 
in beautiful public buildings: the principal 
are the Post-office and Custom-kosue build¬ 
ing. The Observatory (situated on Mowi 
AdomSy from the summit of which a de¬ 
lightful prospect of the surrounding coun¬ 
try may be had), the Merchcads" Exchange^ 
Masonic HaU^ Ohio Medical College, and 
SL Peter's Cathedral^ should all be visited. 


After continuing our route from Niagaim 
to Montreal, Quebecyetc., we will describe 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Returning to Niagara Falls, we take the 
cars thence to Lewbton, which is con¬ 
nected with Queenston by a susi^nsion 
bridge which crosses the Niagara River. 
The heights above Queenston were the 
scene of the engagement of 1812, in which 
General Brock, who commanded the Eng¬ 
lish forces, fell. A monument erected to 
his memory was destroyed during the Ca¬ 
nadian rebellion of 1838, but it has bemi 
replaced by another still more beautiful: 
it is 126 feet high, and occupies a most 
prominent position, seen from every direc¬ 
tion. Freun Lewiston to Toronto boats 
run daily, or you can take the cars ciu 
Hamilton. The Canadian side is consid¬ 
ered by some the most interesting, which 
is questionable. The Royal Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company have six boats, which run 
from Toronto to Montreal in about 40 
hours, and one making excursions to the 
Saguenay River weekly. The Amertora 
line boats also run foom Lewiston to Mon¬ 
treal, stopping at Toronto, Kingston, Og- 
densburg, Osw'cgo, and other points. Thk 
is called the American £x|mess line, or 
Ontario Steam-boat Company. The boats 
are the Bay State, Ontario, and Cataract, 
on the lakes, and the Montreal and Alex¬ 
andra on the river. This line of steamers 
is repjpte with all the comforts required by 
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travelers, and combines the elegance of a 
first-class hotel with the rapidity of rail¬ 
road conveyance. They are commanded 
and officered by men of experience, while 
the route offers to the business-man and 
pleasure-seeker attractions afforded by no 
other line, passing the far-famed Thousand 
Islands by daylight, at a time the most fa¬ 
vorable for the grandeur of the scenery and 
the comfort of the passengers. Through 
tickets by this line can bo purchased at all 
points on the line, or on board the steam¬ 
ers. 

Passing the town of Hamilton, we ar¬ 
rive at Toronto^ the principal city of Can¬ 
ada West. This city stands on the north¬ 
ern shore of Lake Ontario, possesses an 
excellent harbor, and is one of the most 
prosperous and flourishing cities of Can¬ 
ada. Queen's Hotel is the best. The city 
was burned by our forces during the war 
of 1812, and when rebuilt, its name, which 
before was Little York, was changed to 
Toronto, which signifies, in the original In¬ 
dian tongue, a “ place of meeting.” The 
principal building of Toronto is the Uni¬ 
versity, the finest edifice in the province. 
It was finished about five years ago. It 
forms three sides of a square, each wing 
being nearly 400 feet in length. It is built 
in the Elizabethan style, and contains a 
fine museum of natur^ history. Osgood 
Hall is another very beautiful building: 
it contains the different courts of justice. 
The interior is most magnificently finished 
in French stone stairs and columns, Eng¬ 
lish tiling, stained glass windows, and fres¬ 
coes, while numerous full-length portraits 
of the leading judges, by the best artists, 
decorate the walls. The hall, containing 
an excellent law library, is most exquisite¬ 
ly finished in native wood. The College 
Avenue and Queen's Park are very beau¬ 
tiful. At the Flag Station are mounted 
two fine cannon, weighing five tons each, 
taken from the Russians—the one at Se¬ 
vastopol, the other at Inkerman. 

Toward the lower end of Lake Ontario 
Tve pass Kingston, for a brief period the seat 
of government of Lower Canada. Although 
its position, at the entrance of the Rideau 
Canal, which unites the Ottawa with the 
lake, is a good one, the withdrawing of the 
scat of government has rather thrown the 
town into a decline, and it appears entirely 
too large for its population, which is about 


17,000. It is fortified on the eastern side 
by Fort Henry and four martello towers. 
Its principal buildings are the University 
of Queen’s College, the Roman Catholic 
College, and the Penitentiary. At the 
other end of the Rideau Canal is the ci^ 
of Ottawa, which is the capital of the prov¬ 
ince. 


After passing through the ^^Lake of the 
Thousand Isles"* (as the lovely river, brok¬ 
en into numerous channels by a countless 
multitude of richly-wooded islets, is there 
termed, and where the eye never tires with 
the magic changes), we arrive at Prescott, 
on the Canada side, and Ogdensburg, on 
the American. The latter is the western 
terminus of the northern railway from 
Lake Champlain. A rail way now connects 
Prescott with the capital of the prov- 
j ince on Ottawa River. The distance to 
Montreal is 120 miles, in which distance 
there are over 200 feet of fall. The descent 
is perfectly safe and most exciting. In as¬ 
cending the river, steamers pass through 
the St. Lawrence Canal. The principal 
rapids are the Gallop Rapids, Long 8avt 
Rapids, Cedar Rapids, and Cascade Rapids, 
This last has a descent of over 80 feet. 

After passing through the small lakes 
of St. Francis and St. Peter’s, we arrive at 
^ Lachine, where we take the cars for Mon¬ 
treal, a distance of nine miles. 

Montreal, situated on the St. Lawrence, 
at its confluence with the Ottawa River, at 
the foot of Mont Real, or Royal Mountain, 
from which it derives its name. It is the 
largest and most populous city of British 
North America, containing at the present 
time 120,000 inhabitants. The principal 
hotel is the 8t. Lawrence Hall, one of the 
largest and most commodious establbh- 
ments in America; its hotels, dining-rooms, 
and offices are not excelled by any hotel 
in the United States. It is most admira¬ 
bly managed by Henry Hogan, Esq., and 
the only complaint one ever hears of the 
St. Lawrence is from the unfortunate trav¬ 
eler who has failed to telegraph for rooms, 
and finds the house b full and he b com¬ 
pelled to find other lodgings. The princi¬ 
pal sight and building in Montreal is the 
Cathedral, which stands on Place d’Armes, 
contiguous to the St. Lawrence Hall. It 
I is built in the Gothic style of architecture. 
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255 feet long and 134 broad, and ia capable appearance of Quebec, aays: “ Take mount- 
of accommo^ting 8000 persons. It has ain and plain, sinuous river and broad, tran- 
two towers, which rise to a height of 225 quil waters, stately ship and tiny boat, gen- 
feet. Ascend one of these and obtain a tie hill and shady valley, bold headland 
glorious view of the surrounding countrj'. and rich, fruitftil fields, frowning battle- 
The general appearance of the houses is ment and cheerful villa, glittering dome 
solid, and at the same time attractive. The and rural spire, flowery garden and som- 
magnificent Victoria Bridge, by which the bre forest—group them all into the choicest 


line of the Grand Trunk Railway is car¬ 
ried across the St. Lawrrence River through 
an iron tube, is two miles long, and is con¬ 
sidered one of the greatest monuments of 
engineering skill on the American conti¬ 
nent. Few cities in America have pro¬ 
gressed more rapidly during the last few 
years than Montreal. The different nun¬ 
neries should be visited: to obtain admit¬ 
tance, apply to the lady superior. Some of 
the churches should also be seen: many 
of them are very beautiful, among which 
are the EnglUh CaihedreU^ St. Luke's Churchy 
St. Andrew'Sy and St. Paul's. *The Bonse^ 
covTs Market is also a very handsome struc¬ 
ture ; it contains in the upper story a beau¬ 
tiful ball or concert room, also diflTerent 
Corporation offices. The educational estab¬ 
lishments are numerous and well conduct¬ 
ed. In making the tour of the mountain, 
which by no means neglect to do, drive to 
the Mount Royal Cemetery. Before enter¬ 
ing notice two splendid receiving-vaults. 
Many of the monuments are very fine. 
Among those most worthy of notice is that 
of William Stephenson—a red granite col¬ 
umn with an urn on the top. That of 
Thomas Mosson is of red granite, 40 feet 
front, with bronze vase on top. That of 
John Mosson is also very fine; it is encir¬ 
cled by the family vaults of his three 
sons. 

The distance from Montr^ to Quebec 
is 168 miles. It may either be reached by 
steamer down the St. Lawrence, or by the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. Quebec contains 
75,000 inhabitiints. It is grandly situated 
on the left or northwestern bank of the SL 
Lawrence, upon a triangular strip of land, 
which is formed by the junction with the 
St. Charles River. The principal hotel 
(and a very fine one) is the Russell House. 
[The proprietor, Mr. Willis Russell, is the 
author of a valuable little work entitled 
“Quebec as it Was and os it Is,” in which 
the traveler will find much valuable in¬ 
formation.] 

Warburton, in speaking of the general 
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picture of ideal beauty your fancy can cre¬ 
ate, arch it over with a cloudless sky, light 
it up w*ith a radiant sun, and, lest the sbeen 
should be too dazzling, hang a veil of light¬ 
ed haze over all to soften the lines and per¬ 
fect the repose—^you will then have seen 
Quebec on this September morning.” The 
city is defended by Cape Diamond, the 
strongest citadel in America. Above the 
Cape stands a monument erected to the 
memory of Wolffe and Montcalm, who fell 
on the Plains of Abraham. A smaller 
monument marks the exact spot where tbe 
hero Wolfe fell. It b difficult to describe 
the beauties and magnificence of the scene¬ 
ry from Quebec to Montreal, especially if 
visited during the autumn months. “ The 
sombre pine, the glassy beech, the russet 
oak, the graceful ash, the lofty elm, each 
of their different hue; but far beyond all 
in beauty, the maple brightens up the dark 
mass with its broad leaf of richest crimson. 
For three weeks it remains in this lovely 
stage of decay; after the hectic flush it 
dies and falls. This tree b the emblem of 
the nationality of Canada, as is the rose 
England, the shamrock of Ireland, and the 
thbtle of Scotland.” 

The city of Quebec is considered the 
strongest citadel on the American cmiti- 
nent. On the river side 300 feet of per¬ 
pendicular rock forbid the foot of human 
being; another b separated fri>m the town 
by massive fortifications and broad glacis; 
on the third side the grim triangle looks 
over the Plains of Abraham in a line of 
armed ramparts. The site of the present 
city was first visited by the na\'igator 
St. Malo while in search of a northwest 
passage to Chin^ On the 3d of July, 1608, 
Champlain selected Cape Diamond as tbe 
site for a town. Eleven years afterward 
it fell into the possession of the English, 
but was restored to the French in 1622, 
and remained in their possession until 1759, 
when it was captured by General Wolfe. 
The citj’ is divided into two parts, the up¬ 
per and lower town. The upper town 
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stands upon the highest portion of the 1 tire length, you see jk spot where it is pos- 
promontory, and is protected by massive I sible to land. Returning to the St. Law> 
fortiiicutions; while the lower town is built rence, you arrive at Quebec on the third 
on a narrow strip of land under the lofty day of your journey, 
cliffs stretching from the suburb of St. Roch If returning to'New York via Lake 

to where the citadel overhangs. The build- George and Saratoga Springs, we take the 
ings consist principally of banks, stores, Grand Trunk Railroad to Montreal; thence 
lumber-yards, gin and beer shops. Our by rail to Rouse’s Point, take the Cham- 
lirst visit should be to the Citadel^ on the plain steamer to Fort Ticonderoga, the 
summit of Capo Diamond, not only to ex- scene of conflict between tho armies of 
amine the fortifications, but to obtain a France and England. Visit the old fort: 
most charming view; then to the new an hour’s ride will bring us to the head 
Parliament House, the Cathedral, Ursu- of Lake George, the loveliest in the world. 
Une Convent, and Artillery Barracks. An elegant little steamer will convey us 
A short drive of three miles brings you through its 865 islands to Fort William 
Hermon Cemetery, a very Henry Hotel, situated on the site of the old 
^utifiil burial-pl^e, laid out by Major fort, at the southern end of the lake. This 
^uglas, of the United States Engineering house is most admirably kept, and its po- 
Corps, the same who contributed so much sition one of surpassing loveliness. If the 
to the adornment of Greenwood Cemetery, traveler does not remain here as long ah 
A nde of seven miles brings us to the his money lasts, or until compelled for oth- 
beautiful Falla of Montmorenci, at the er reasons to leave, the choicest beauftes 
mouth of the river of that name, which of nature must have little charm for him. 
constitute one of the great attractions of There are some very splendid villas bor- 
^e natural scenery in the vicinity of the dering on the lake, and were such a love- 
Canadian capital; indeed, the environs dis- ly piece of water in Europe, its margin 
play in every direction great and various M'ould be covered with them. One of the 
beauties of scenery, especially in the aii- most beautiful has been recently erected 
tumn. The river is only 70 feet wide, and by Mr. Cramer, President of the Troy and 
the entire body of water is preelpitated 250 Saratoga Railroad; it is built in the pure 
feet, plunging and dashing against the dif- Grecian style: it is four miles from the 
ferent rocks in a most magnificent man- head of the lake, commanding a most de- 
ner. During the winter season the effect lightful view. Immediately in front of 
produced is most singular: the falling this villa b Diamond Island, the military 
spray continues to freeze, and in a few d5pot, in 1777, of General Burgoyne’s 
months a magnificent cone is formed, ris- army. The lake is 36 miles long, running 
ing to the height of 100 feet. north and south, and between two and 

The Falla of St, Anne, 24 miles below three miles broad. It is particularly noted 
Quebec, should also bo visited, as well as for the puri^ of its waters: it was original- 
those of Chaudiere, ly called Lake Sacrament by the French 

One of the most delightful excursions on that account; it is also celebrated not 
made ^m Quebec is that up the Sague- only for its historical associations, but for 
nay River, which occupies three days, and the number and beauty of its islands. In 
will well repay the time spent. You take passing up the lake, notice a steep and 
steamer the first day to the mouth of the rugged promontory, 400 feet high, called 
river, a distance of 120 miles, and there Rogers’s Slide. Here Major Rogers, a dar- 
pass the night on board your steamer, ing ranger, fled when chased by the In- 
Next day you sail up this most singular dians: on arriving at the brink of the 
and perfectly straight river, formed as if precipice he threw over his haversack; 
a huge mountain had been rent asunder, then, taking off his snow-shoes, he fasten- 
The perpendicular rocks rise to a height ed them on reversed and retraced his steps 
of 1500 feet on either side. For miles and I some distance, then descended by a deep 
miles it has been impossible to find sound- 1 ravine to the frozen lake in safety. When 
ings. For 60 miles you sail between this the Indians arrived at the brow of the 
wall of rock, and then emerge into Ha-ha precipice they supposed that Rogers had 
Say, where, for the first time during its en- thrown himself down, seeing the marks of 
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bis haversack on the snow, and ceased to 
follow him. Some distance farther and 
we pass Sabbath-day PoitU^ so called firom 
the fact that on that day General Aber¬ 
crombie embarked with bis army to attack 
Fort Ticonderoga, which attack resulted 
in such a disastrous defeat. This spot is 
also pointed out as the scene of a fight be¬ 
tween the colonbts and French and In¬ 
dians. We now arrive at the Narrows, 
the most beautiful and romantic part of 
the lake. Notice Black Mountain, which 
is the highest peak in the vicinity; also 
Shelving Rock, a species of palisades, and 
much resorted to by those who love to bat¬ 
tle with the finny denizens, which here 
may be found in great plenty. Bolton's 
Landing is also a lovely spot, where fish¬ 
ers much do congregate. The usual cus¬ 
tom is to take the Minne-ha-ha at Fort 
William Henry Hotel in the morning, land | 
at Bolton, where you can get a very nice 
dinner or lunch at the hotel, and return by 
the steamer in the evening. A most de¬ 
lightful day may be spent in this manner, 
as the variety prevents your getting tired 
of cither too much fish or too much fash¬ 
ion (we are now speaking, of course, to the 
male traveler). Having passed Dome Isl¬ 
and, Long Island, and Diamond Island, 
and some 362 others, we now arrive at the 
town of Caldwell. Fort William Henry 
Hotel and Lake House are the principal ho¬ 
tels. The position of the former is most 
beautiful, and the service of the house ex¬ 
cellent; boats are always in attendance, 
and the fishing is good. 


From Lake George to Saratoga Springs 
we take the stage to Moreau Station; time, 
three hours. Four miles from Lake George 
we pass the glen where lie the historical 
waters of Bloody Pond, now covered with 
slime and water-lilies, in the viciiiitj’ of 
which Colonel Williams was killed iu an 
engagement between the colonists and the 
Indians and French, Sept. 8th, 1755. The 
dead were throw n into the small pond since 
called Bloody Pond. The driver will point 
out the old boulder called Williams’s Rock. 
A very profitable joke is generally prac¬ 
tised by the drivers on thb line of stages 
on the unsuspecting traveler. They will 
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ask each passenger if he would like to go 
round by Bloody Pond and pay fifty cents 
extra. An afiirmative answer is generally 
given, and the stage passes Bloody Pond, 
w hich is directly on its route. 


Nine miles from the lake we pass Glenn’s 
Falls, on the Upper Hudson, a most brau- 
tiful and romantic situation. This is where 
Cooper laid the scene of the Last of the 
Mohicans." 

Taking the Whitehall and Saratoga Rail¬ 
road cars, in less than an hour we arrive at 
Saratoga Springs^ renowned for the medi¬ 
cinal qualities of its waters, which have 
rendered it the most fashionable waterii^- 
place in the United States. In addition 
to this, its historical associations arc very 
interesting. It was in this neighborhood 
that the English army, commanded by 
Burgoyne, was obliged to surrender to 
General Gates, who commanded the Amer¬ 
ican army, after which the United States 
was recognized as a nation. 

The principal hotels, each of which is 
capable of accommodating from 500 to 1000 
guests, are Union HaU and HalL 

There is also the PatiJUony and a host of 
smaller houses, with a large number of 
private boarding-houses. 


The mineral waters of Saratoga are jn^ 
ly celebrated for the cure of numerons flb 
that flesh is heir to; in addition to which, 
the beautiful rural scenery, fresh and bra¬ 
cing air, out-door exercise, and cheerful 
society, arc great helpers in the good wmk 
of restoring health to the invalid. 

There are some twelve different springs, 
the principal of which is Congress, which 
was discovered by a hunting-party in 1792. 
Its waters are verj” celebrated, and are bot¬ 
tled and exported to all parts of the world. 
The Empire, Pavilion, and Flat Bock 
Springs are also quite popular. 

The daily routine at Saratoga is about 
the same as at all European watefing' 
places, drinking, eating, dancing, flirting, 
playing, and all their adjuncts. 

A very pleasant drivo or excursion Is 
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that to Saratoga Lake, distant about five 
miles, where every body goes to dine on 
its exquisite fish, and some to catch them. 
This b a very beautiful sheet of water, 
about nine miles long by three wide; and 
during the season its shady banks and 
placid waters are lively with numerous vis¬ 
itors that one can count by the thousand. 

Trenton Fails is another most delightful 
resort; it is reached from Utica by a plank 
road fifteen miles in length. The falls are 
situated on the West Canada Creek, a 
branch of the Mohawk. The creek, in 
the distance of two miles, makes a descent 
of over 300 feet in leaps of forty or fifty 
feet, forming most beautiful cascades, and 
here the lover of the sublime and romantic 
may enjoy himself to his heart’s content. 

If wishing to return to New York from 
Montreal by the way of the White Mount¬ 
ains, there are two routes—one by the 
Grand Trunk Railway to Gorham, N. II., 
the other by Lake Champlain to Burling¬ 
ton; but it makes but little difference 
which way you get there; almost all the 
routes are equally interesting. 

The bare tops of the White Mountains 
are generally covered with snow from the 
close of October to the end of ^lay. The 
snows of winter are principally melted 
away at the beginning of June, leaving 
here and there large drifted patches, which 
generally remain a few weeks longer, and 
sometimes a few of them even endure un¬ 
til the beginning of August. They are 
occasionally almost white with new-ftillen 
snow or sleet in July and August, and fresh 
heavy snows sometimes fall in May and 
June. The summer heat of the day on the 
summit of Mount Washington is generally 
about 20® of Fahrenheit less than that of 
the country at the base, which, during the 
extreme heats of summer, sometimes rise 
to 90®. 

The rock of the White Mountains is gray 
granite, but the higher bare summits con- 
sbt of large loose rugged rocks of mica 
slate, of dark color and exceedingly rough 
surface, and one can imagine, without a 
great stretch of the imagination, they had 
just been thrown from Mount Vesuvius# 
These rocks are more or less covered with 
various lichens, whose prevailing color is 
mixed with the yellow of the beautiful 
geographic lichen, which is very general 
and abundant. In the spaces between the 
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rocks there grows a coarse Alpine grassy 
sedge, mixed w'ith various lichens and 
mosses. The sides and base of the mount¬ 
ains are clothed with a dense and luxu¬ 
riant forest of the trees of the country, and 
the ground beneath their shade b orna¬ 
mented with the beautiful flowers of the 
northern woods, and deeply covered with 
a rich carpet of mosses. In the lower re¬ 
gion b the sugar maple, with its broad an¬ 
gular leaves, changing early in autumn— 
when every leaf becomes a flower, scarlet 
or crimson, or of various brown and yellow 
hue—the yellow birch, the beech, and the 
white birch. Mixed with these are a fre¬ 
quent but less abundant growth of black 
spruces and balsam firs, with the striped 
maple, the mountain ash, the a.spen pop¬ 
lars, the hemlock, and the white pine. 
Higher up the spruce and fir become the 
prevailing growth, with the yellow and 
white birch gradually growing smaller as 
they ascend, until the dwarf firs, closely 
interwoven together and only a few feet 
high, form a dense and almost impenetra¬ 
ble hedge. Above this hedge of dwarf 
trees, which reach to four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, are scattered fir 
and spruce bushes, shrinking from the cold 
mountain wind, and clinging to the ground 
in .sheltered hollows by the side of the 
rocks, with similar bushes of white and yel¬ 
low birch, which reach almost a thousand 
feet higher. Above are only Alpine plants, 
mosses, and lichens. 

From the summit of Mount Washington 
the view on all sides is of a boundless ex¬ 
panse of mountain ridges and peaks—an 
infinite sea of mountauis, broken only here 
and there by the brown spaces of tlic clear¬ 
ed settlement*, and by the gleaming wa¬ 
ters of distant lakes. The eye ranges over 
the whole tract between the Green Mount¬ 
ains and the Atlantic. To the southeast¬ 
ward the ocean is sometimes distinctly visi¬ 
ble {Oakes's “ Scenery of the White Mount¬ 
ains”). 

On arriving at Gorham wo find one of 
the finest hotels in the country, capable of 
accommodating three hundred guests. The 
Alpine House, admirably managed by Afr. 
Hitchcock, is situated in a romantic val¬ 
ley at the junction of the Androscoggin 
and Peabody Rivers, 800 feet above tho 
level of the sea, and is considered a most 
desirable position by physicians for their 
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patients who require a bracing mountain 
air. A telegraph station is ui the house 
c«*mmunicating with all parts of the United 
States, and every comfort may be had 
which you expect to find in a tirst-cluss 
hotel. The excursions from here are nu¬ 
merous, and much admired by the lovers 
of nature — and other lovers. From the 
Alpine House to the Glen house^ which is 
situated at the foot of Mount Washington, 
is eight miles. Stages leave daily. The 
view of the different mountains from'this 
spot is most inagnitlcent. Immediately in 
front of the hotel, which is finely managed 
by Mr. J.M. Thompson, we have the five 
highest peaks of the White Mountains in 
full view. Mount Washington, which is 
C285 feet high. Mount Clay, 5400, Mount 
Jefferson, 67(X), Blount Adams, 5800, and 
Blount Madison, 5341, all appear before you 
in their mighty grandeur, with nothing in¬ 
tervening to intercept the view. A fine 
carriage-road has recently l>een finished 
from the Glen House to the summit of 
Mount Washington, a dbtance of eight 
miles. The average grade b twelve feet 
in one hundred. There are two hotels at 
the top of Mount Washington, viz., the 
Tip4op House and Summit fiouse^ both kept 
by Mr. Hitchcock, the proprietor of the Al¬ 
pine House. Wo would certainly advise 
to spend the night at the Summit House 
for the purpose of seeing the sun either 
rise or set. Either view is most magnifi¬ 
cent. The particular points of attraction 
in the vicinity of the Glen House are The 
Imp, Garnet Pool, Thompson'$ Falls, The 
Emerald Pool, Glen Ellis Falls, The Crystal 
Cascade, and Tuckerman's Ravine, From 
the Glen House to Crawfords, through the 
Pinkham Notch, is a distance of thirty- 
four miles, through most glorious scenery. 
Stages leave the Glen House every morn¬ 
ing. Before the carringe-road was com¬ 
pleted (186*2) the greater nnmber of per¬ 
sons made the ascent from Crawford’s, and 
we question whether the excursion is as 
pleasant or os exciting going up a macad¬ 
amized road graded with a rise of one foot 
in eight as it is on horseback, with a little 
danger and adventure to season it. Par¬ 
ties of twenty-five and thirty persons often 
leave the hotel of a morning, meeting some 
seventy-five others at the top who have 
made ^e ascent from Fabyan's or the Glen 
House. From the Crairford House (a first- 
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rate hotel) to the ProJUe Ilostse b about 
twenty-seven miles. Stages leave every 
morning. There are abo stages lea\nug 
daily for Littleton, where you take the 
Connecticut River Railroad for either Bos¬ 
ton or New Vork without stopping at Fran¬ 
conia. If going to Boston by the lovely 
lake of Winnipesaukec, yon take the Bo^ 
ton. Concord, and Manchester Railroad at 
Welb River; or you can continue on the 
Connecticut River Railroad to Bellows 
Falls, a lovely pbirc, and then take the 
Fitchburg Railroad to Boston. We would, 
however, decidedly advise the trip from 
the Profile House to Plymouth, where j ou 
can take the cars. Thb b, w ithout doubt, 
one of the most lovely rides in the New 
Engbnd States. 

Many travelers who do not visit Fran- 
conb return by North Conway' and Con¬ 
way to Centre Harbor. There are several 
fine hotels at North Cun way, and the Sen- 
ter House, kept by Mr. Huntress at Centre 
Harbor, is in a most delightful situation. 
From Centre Harbor you take the steamer 
either to Wiers, thence by the Boston, Con¬ 
cord, and Blontreal Railroad, or to Alton 
Bay', where you take the Cocheco and Bos¬ 
ton and Maine Railroad. 

Should you be going toward the White 
Bfountains from Boston or New York, you 
had better go by one route and return by 
the other. 

After arriving at tlie Prrfle House, an 
excellent hotel, we first vbit Lake Echo, 
a beautiful little sheet of water a short dis¬ 
tance from the hotel. It is of great depth 
and dearness. Visit it either early in the 
morning or at sunset, and paddle out into 
the centre, where the guide in attendance, 
cither sounding a tin horn or shouting with 
bis own voice, will demonstrate why the su¬ 
perstitious Indian considered the response 
the voice of the Great Spirit. The echo 
b most wonderful, while the report of a 
cannon fired on the shore reverlicrates like 
peals of thunder. After having visited 
Cannon or Profile Mountain, the Cascade, 
immediately behind the hotel, and seen 
Eagle Cliff and the ‘ ‘ Old Man of the Mount¬ 
ains,’’ after whom the Profile House is 
named (this b the profile of an old man, 
which, you arc told, Nature has carved 
clearly and dbtinctly' at the summit of the 
rock : after it has been pointed out to you 
you see it at once ?), you continue to the 
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fhme H<me^ renowned for its fish and oth¬ 
er provender, as well as for the attention 
paid to its guests. 

The principal objects of interest in the 
vicinity of the Flume House are the Flume, 
Caacadea, and Pool, The Flume is a nar¬ 
row gorge in the rocks, about three quar¬ 
ters of a mile from the hotel, through which 
a stream of water for seven or eight hund¬ 
red feet pours down the fissure, which is 
some sixty feet in height, and not more 
than twenty feet wide. The scene in the 
vicinity is one of the wildest grandeur. 
Half way down an immense boulder hangs 
suspended over the ravine. At the bot¬ 
tom we see the Pool, which is about sixty 
feet in diameter, and two hundred deep. 

A delightful ride of twenty-four miles 
brings us to Plymouth, where we take the 
cars for Boston. The Pemigeuxuaet Houae 
at Plymouth is a new and very fine hotel, 
where one might well spend a day to visit 
Livermore’s Falls and other objects of in¬ 
terest in the vicinity. 


Boaton, the capital of Massachnsetts, and 
the principal city in the New England 
States, and one of the most flourishing on 
the continent Its situation at the head 
of Massachusetts Bay, and its harbor, 
which is one of the best in the. United 
States, adapts it well to its extensive com¬ 
merce. 

The principal hotels arc the St. James, 
tho Parker House, the Tremont, and the 
Revere, 

Boston, sometimes called the “ City of 
Notions,” the “Hub of Creation,” tho 

Athens of America,” and other cogno¬ 
men, is a most beautiful and interesting 
city, second only to New’ York in commer¬ 
cial rank, and ranking it in its historical 
associations, while its numerous literary 
institutions and the general tone of its so¬ 
ciety—more refined and intellectual than 
that of any other city in the Union—enti¬ 
tle it to be regarded as the literary capital 
of the Western world. 

The older portion of the city stands 
upon a peninsula which is united to the 
main land by a narrow isthmus, while 
long causeways, built across the inter¬ 
vening arms of the sea, and magnificent 
bridges, such as Cambridge, East Cam¬ 
bridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, and South 
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Boston, unite the city with its extensive 
suburbs. The principal and most inter¬ 
esting public buildings which the visitor 
should see are, first, Faneuil Hall, the 
“Cradle of Liberty,” where the distin¬ 
guished orators of the Revolution indulged 
their eloquence in behalf of equal rights, 
and where Liberty was born and Democra¬ 
cy rocked, is situated near the centre of 
tho city. The hall derives its name from 
Peter Faneuil, a merchant of Boston, who 
bequeathed it to tho city for the purpose 
of a town hall and market. The donor's 
full-length portrait hangs at the west end; 
also one of George Washington and Daniel 
Webster. The hall, which is situated on 
the second floor of the building, is 76 feet 
square and 28 high, which in the days of 
the Revolution was considered very large. 
The ground floor is now used for stores, a 
new and splendid market having been 
built a little to the eastward of the Hall. 
This magnificent structure, called FaneuU 
Hall Market, is 586 feet long and 65 wide, 
constructed entirely of Quincy granite ; in 
the centre is a dome, 74 feet long and 55 
wide, called Quincy Hall, in honor of Jo- 
siah Quincy, a former mayor of the city. 

A short distance from the market is the 
Uuked States Cuatom-.kouse, a magnificent 
granite structure, built in the Doric style 
of architecture. It cost the government 
over one million of dollars. The founda¬ 
tion consists of 8000 piles driven into the 
soft ground, upon which the granite su¬ 
perstructure is laid. The building is in 
the form of a Greek cross, 140 feet long, 
95 wide through the centre, and 75 at the 
ends. It is surmounted by a magnificent 
dome 95 feet high. The Merchants'' Ex¬ 
change on State Street (the Wall Street of 
Boston) is also built of granite: the prin¬ 
cipal hall, and one of the finest in the coun¬ 
try, is 80 feet long by 58 broad, surmount¬ 
ed by a dome filled with stained glass. 
Newspapers may here be found from all 
parts of the w’orld. Merchants who are 
subscribers have permission to invite stran¬ 
gers to the use of the room while they re¬ 
main in the city. The ground floor of the 
building is used for the general Post-office. 

The Stale House is situated on the most 
elevated part of Boston, called Beacon Hill, 
and fronts on Boston Common, the principal 
park of the city. Tho view from the sum¬ 
mit of the dome is one of the most charm- 
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ing imaginable. The comer-stone of this 
structure was laid on the 4th of July, 
1795, by Governor Adams, and three yeara 
later the building was hnished, and occu¬ 
pied by the Legislature. There have been 
numerous enlargements of the building 
since that date. 

The City Hall and Court-house stands 
between School and Court Streets. In 
front of the School Street buildings stands 
a beautiful monument in bronze, with a 
verd-antique marble base, by Greenough, 
erected to the memory of Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, who was a native of Boston. The 
Boston Athemeum, Massachusetts Histor¬ 
ical Society, and Hospital should all be 
visited. 

The Boston “ Common” is the great pride 
of all Bostonians. It contains 48 acres of 
ground, and is plenteously shaded by mag¬ 
nificent American elms, which here grow 
to a great height. In the centre of the 
Common stands an immense elm surround¬ 
ed by an iron fence: w'hen last measured 
it was 72 feet high, over 100 feet in spread 
of branches, and, four feet from the ground, 
17 feet in girth. The oldest inhabitant” 
can not tell its age, although it must lie 
over 200 years. Contiguous to the “ old 
elm” is the “ Frog Pond” of olden times, 
but Cochituate Lake of the present day: a 
fountain in the centre ejects water to the 
height of 90 feet. 

Adjoining the Common is the Public 
Garden^ which contains 20 acres of ground 
finely laid out, and open at all times to the 
inspection of visitors. The principal the¬ 
atres in Boston are the Boston Theatre, 
the Globe Theatre, and Boston Museum. 
The stock companies at all these houses are 
very good, and much better than you will 
find in most of the London theatres. Bea¬ 
ton has now the reputation of having the 
finest and largest organ in the world, beat¬ 
ing Harlsm and Freyburg by “ numerous 
pipes:” it was set up in the Muskal Hall 
in the autumn of 1863. 

The principal excursions from Boston 
arc, first, to Bunker Hill Monument, W'hich 
is situated in Charlestown. From the top 
of the monument a magnificent view of 
the surrounding countrj^ may be had. No¬ 
tice on the hill a stone which marks the 
spot where Warren fell. The monument 
is built of Quincy granite, 221 feet high, 
and 30 feet square at the base. Inside the 
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shaft is a hollow code, in which is a spiral 
stone stairway of 225 steps, up which you 
mount to the summit The monument 
was dedicated June 17, 1843, when the 
President of the United States, Mr. Tyler, 
Daniel Webster, and the whole caMnet, 
were present. The United States Navy 
Yard is in the vicinity, and should be vis¬ 
ited. An excursion should be made to 
Harvard College, Mount Avbum Cemeiery, 
Freeh and Spring Ponds; indeed, all the 
road^ diverging from BosUm are most en¬ 
chanting. The principal watering-places 
near the city are Xahant, Chelsea Beach, 
Philip's Bea^ and NasUasket Beach, 


From Boston to New York, via Fall River 
and Newport. In one and a half hours by 
rail we arrive at Fall River, where we can 
take the steamer for Newport, or proceed 
direct by railroad to that place. Newport 
is the most fashionable of all the American 
watering-places, and few in Europe are its 
superior. It is situated at the southern 
end of Rhode Island, immediat^y opposite 
Narragansett Bay. Its hotels are luge 
and numerous: the Ocean House is consid¬ 
ered the most fashionable, and is beauti¬ 
fully situated. A short distance from the 
Ocean House is the Cursaal, or Maison de 
jeu of a well-known gentleman of means. 
To the liberality of such as he nearly all 
the European watering-places are index¬ 
ed for the variety of amusements offered. 
What would Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, Ems, and hosts of others be, 
were it not for their Cvrsaals f There is 
no doubt that a great deal of money b lost 
in those houses; so there is in Wall Street 
every day, where two thirds of our capital- 
bts make the same venture the pleasure- 
seeker does at the Cursaal at Baden or at 
Newport. The bank and the broker most 
make their profits. 

Newport was once celebrated as a com¬ 
mercial town, and ranked next to Boston 
and New York before the Revolution; bat 
when the Britbh evacuated it they de¬ 
stroyed some five hundred buildiuga, burn¬ 
ed up the wharves and Ught-honse, cni 
down the ornamental trees, which reduced 
its population from twelve to four thou¬ 
sand. As a commercial port it has never 
recovered from the blow; but a new city 
has arisen, composed ot splendid botebi 
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lovely vilUs, and beautiful residences, 
whose occupants do not come to make 
money, but to spend it. The bathing on 
the ** FirsP’ beach is most delightful, and 
the beach one of the finest in the country'. 
On the ** Second’* beach notice the hang¬ 
ing rocks, and the rocks called Purgator}'. 

The principal drives are to the GUn and 
Spoutu^ Cave, A steamer leaves Newport 
daily for Providence, from whence a steam¬ 
er leaves daily for New York; or you can 
take the Fall River line of steamers, which 
leave every evening for New York, arriv¬ 
ing there early in the morning. 

We shall now give a short description 
of the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, which will finish for the pres¬ 
ent our routes in the United States. 

Philadelphia is reached in four hours by 
rail through Jersey City, Newark, Prince¬ 
ton, Brunswick, and Burlington. The 
“ Quaker City,” which is the second city 
in the Union in population and amount of 
trade, is situated on a level tract of land 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill Riv¬ 
ers, a short distance above their junction. 
It is built bn a perfectly regular plan, the 
streets being all straight, intersecting at 
right angles, and at equal distance from 
one another. Philadelphia is a very hand¬ 
some city, and contains a large number of 
beautifal buildings and public institutions. 

The CmtieerUal is the principal hotel, 
and one of the largest and best in the 
United States. Some of its proprietors 
are partners in the “ Fifth Avenue,** Tre- 
mont, and Revere Houses. It is situated 
at the comer of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
and contains that blessing to weary travel¬ 
ers—an elevator. The house is built and 
famished in the most expensive style, 
land, building, and furniture costing over 
one million of dollars. 

Philadelphia was settled in 1682 by a 
colony of English Quakers, under the lead¬ 
ership of William Penn, who bestowed upon 
it the sobriquet of the ** City of Brotherly 
Love.” Here the first Congress met, and 
here the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. The Constitution of the Republic 
was also framed here eleven 3 ’ears later. 
During the Revolutionary war the British 
took possession of Philadelphia, and held 
it for nearly ten months. The principal 
objects of interest to visit in Philadel¬ 
phia are, first, the State Hcme^ on Chestnut 
Ii 
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Street, where the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence was signed. The room and furniture 
remain just the same. Visitors should as¬ 
cend to the cupola of the building to get a 
fine view of the city. The Custom House^ 
a short distance lower down, is built of 
white marble, in the Doric style of archi¬ 
tecture. It was erected originally for the 
United States Bank, and cost half a mil¬ 
lion of dollars. The United States 
on Chestnut Street, is well worth a visit, 
to witness the very interesting process of 
coining. Admittance only in the morn¬ 
ing. The Academy of Fine Arts^ United 
States Navy Yard^ Alms-house, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Hospital, Deaf and Dumb Institu¬ 
tions, are all deserving particular notice. 
The literary and scientific institutions of 
the city are most numerous; the principal 
are the Franklin Institute, A cademy of Nat¬ 
ural Sciences^ Philadelphia Library, A theme- 
urn, and Historical Society. The principal 
theatres are the Academy of Music, Arch 
Street Theatre, and Walnut Street and 
Chestnut Street Theatres. 

The chief sights to be seen out of town are 
the FairmourU Water-works^ which should 
by all means be visited (extending your 
ride up the beautiful and romantic Wissa- 
hickon Creek), Ixiurel Hill, and Woodland 
Cemetery; also the Eastern Penitentiary. 

Philadelphia is particularly blessed in 
beautiful parks or squares,** as they are 
called. The principal are Independence 
Square, Woshingtoii, Franklin, Logan. 
Penn, and Rittenhouse. They are all 
beautifully laid out, and kept in fine order. 
West of the Schuylkill, near Gray’s Ferrj', 
is a splendid artificial lake, fiooded ftrom the 
Schuylkill River, covering a space of six- 
ty-two acres. TTiis lake is converted into 
a skating-pond during the winter, for which 
purpose it was originally intended. Mag¬ 
nificent buildings are being erected on its 
banks for the use of the skaters, comprising 
ladies* and gentlemen’s dressing-rooms, re¬ 
freshment-rooms, etc. It is called the 
EastuAck Skatmy Park. The whole enter¬ 
prise was originated and designed by K. 
O. Lowrey, Esq., one of Philadelphia’s 
most enterprising citizens. The skating- 
ponds of the Bois de Bouli^ne and Central 
Park will be thrown into the shade by 
Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad (one of the 
finest in the country) is one of the great 
743 
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routes to the West, running through a 
most delightful country as far west as 
Pittsburg, where it connects with numer¬ 
ous Northern roads. 

The distance from Philadelphia to Bal¬ 
timore is 97 miles, passing through Wil¬ 
mington and Havre de Grace. Baltimore 
is finely situated at the head of Patapsco 
River, an inlet of Chesapeake Bay. The 
principal hotels are Barfmm\ Gilmore and 
Eutaw Houses, Baltimore is usually call¬ 
ed the ** City of Monuments.” Foremost 
among them in point of interest is Wash- 
m^ton's Monument, situated in Mount Ver¬ 
non Place. The shaft of the monument 
is 176 feet high. This column, which is 
of the Doric order, stands on a base 50 
feet square and 20 high. The whole is sur¬ 
mounted by a colossal statue of the Father 
of his Country, which is 13 feet high. It 
cost $200,000. 

Battle Monument is situated at the cor¬ 
ner of Calvert and Fayette Streets. It 
was erected in memory of the heroes who 
fell defending the city in 1814. 

The principal public buildings of Balti¬ 
more are the Exchange, Custom-Jumse, Car- 
roll Hall, and Maryland Institute, The 
Cathedral is well worth a visit; it is situ¬ 
ated at the corner of Cathedral and Mul¬ 
berry Streets. Next to the magnificent 
organ recently set up in Boston, the one 
here is the largest in the United States. 
The church contains several good paint¬ 
ings, one of which is the ” Descent from 
the Cross,” and was presented by Louis 
XYI.; and one, ** St Louis burying his 
dead at the siege of Tunis,” which was 
presented by Charles X. of France. 

The literary and scientific institutions 
of Maryland are quite numerous. 

A drive should be taken to Green Mount 
Cemetery, about two miles from the city: 
it is decidedly one of the finest in the 
country. 

Baltimore has now a park almost as 
large as the Central Park of New York, 
and twelve times the extent of the Bos¬ 
ton Common. It was formerly private 
property, was purchased by the dty, and 
called Druid HiU Park, Its trees are large 
and magnificent, equal in size to those of 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

Baltimore is the head-quarters of gen¬ 
tlemen, who come fh>m all parts of the 
world to enjoy the delightful sport of wild- 
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fowl shooting; nor is there a spot on the 
face of the globe where one is so well re¬ 
paid. The iar-famed canvas-back ducks 
here alone acquire that great delicacy’ of 
fiavor, from feeding on the wild celery 
which grows upon the shores of the bay. 


FromBaUisnore to Washington: time, one 
and a half hours; the distance is about 40 
miles. Notice, after leaving Baltimore via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the splendid 
structure called Thomas’s Viaduct, which 
carries the road over the Valley of the Pa¬ 
tuxent. Eighteen miles from Baltimore 
the Annapolis Branch leaves the main 
road. After passing Bladensbnrg we ar¬ 
rive in sight of the domes of the Ca{dtol 
of the political capital of the United States. 

WcLshington is situated on the eastern 
bank of the Potomac River, in one of the 
most picturesque positions in the United 
States. 

The City of Washington, the capital of 
the nation, was first laid out in 1792, on a 
scale of vast proportions, by Washington, 
who himself laid the corner-stone of t^ 
CapitoL The original building has been 
much extended by the addition of the two 
wings, making it more than twice the orig¬ 
inal size. The corner-stone of this extmi- 
sion was laid with imposing ceremonies in 
1851 by President Elmore. They are 
placed at a distance of 44 feet from the 
main building, but connected to it by coi^ 
ridors 56 feet wide^ Each wing is 142 feet 
front and 289 deep. The centre building 
is 352 feet long and 121 deep, with a por¬ 
tico 160 feet wide. The entire length of 
the building is 751 feet, and 324 deep. The 
materials of which the wings are built a 
white marble, quarried in Lm, Masaacha- 
setts; the columns are of Maryland white 
marble. Over the rotunda in the c«itre 
building is a magnificent cast-iron dome, 
on the apex of which is a lantern 52 fret 
high by 17 feet in diameter, which wiU be 
crowned, when finabed, by a bronze atetae 
of Liberty by Crawford, the whole risiiig 
to a height of 800 feet above the basement 
floor. The interior of the rotandn to 9( 
feet in diameter, and 228 high. The waUs 
are decorated with eight splendid pnint- 
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ings: four of them are by Trumbull, viz., 
the Declaration of Independence, the Sur¬ 
render of Burgoyne at Saratoga, the Sur¬ 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and the 
Resignation of Washington as Command¬ 
er-in-chief; the other four, the*£mbarca- 
tioii of the PUgrima, hy Wier, the Land¬ 
ing of Columbus, by Vanderlyn, De Soto’s 
Discovery of the Mississippi, by Powell 
(this great artist has now nearly finished 
probably the finest historical picture in the 
United States, Perry’s Victory on^ Lake 
Erie, being painted for the State of Ohio: 
it is in New York; visit his studio when 
there), and the Baptism of Pocahontas, by 
Chapman. The Senate Chamber and Hall 
of Representatives are situated in the two 
wings. The Senate Chamber is a beautiful 
rectangular hall 112 feet long, 82 wide, 
and 30 high: the ceiling is of cast-iron, 
with richly-stained glass skylights. The 
chamber is surrounded by a gallery .capa¬ 
ble of seating 1000 persons comfortably. 
The staircases up which we ascend are of 
highly-polished marble, lighted by beauti¬ 
ful stained-glass skylights. In the rear 
of the Vice-president’s chair is the sena¬ 
tors* retiring-room, the President’s retir¬ 
ing-room, and the Vice-president’s retiring- 
room, all of which are frescoed and highly 
ornamented, and should by all means be 
visited. In the last-mentioned there is a. 
fine portrait of Washington, by Rembrandt 
Peale. 

The Hall of Representatives is situated 
in the southern wing, and corresponds ex¬ 
actly with the Senate Chamber. It is 139 
fee^ long, 93 wide, and 30 high. The ceil¬ 
ing is handsomely paneled with glass to 
light the hall: on each panel are painted 
the arms of the different states. The 
speaker’s room, and the different commit¬ 
tee rooms adjoining, are highly ornament* 
ed. The doable bronze doors at the main 
entrance from the portico were designed 
by our talented countryman, Rogers, of 
Kome, and cast in Munich: they are highr 
ly ornamented with historical bas-reliefs. 
On the wall ascending to the gallery of 
the hall is Leutze’s great fresco painting 
of * ‘ Westward the Star of Empire takes its 
way.” 


STATES.] Washinotow. 

On the lawn in front of the eastern fa- 
pade is Greenough's colossal marble statue 
of Washington: it rests on a granite base 
12 feet high, upon which is inscribed, 
“ First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

There is a guard day and night in the 
Capitol, to whom strangers may apply for 
any information. 

The White House, or Presidents Momn 
sion, is situated at the western extremity 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, one and a half 
miles west of the Capitol. It is built of 
freestone painted white; it is 170 feet front 
and 86 deep. The north front is adorned 
with a portico, with four columns of the 
Ionic order. The garden front is very 
beautiful: the lawn slopes down to the 
Potomac. A fine conservatory and green¬ 
house are connected with the house. In 
the square in front of the mansion stands 
Clark Mills’s celebrated equestrian statue 
of General Jackson. In the immediate 
vicinity are^he War, Navy, Treasury, and 
State Departments. 

The Patent Office is one of the most in¬ 
teresting buildings in Washington. In 
addition to the thousand specimens of the 
ingenuity of the American people, there 
are numerous revolutionary relics, relics 
of Washington, Franklin, etc. 

The Smithsonian Institute should also bo 
visited; it contains a magnificent library 
and museum of natural historj*. The Na¬ 
tional Monument to Washington is directly 
west of the Capitol; the corner-stone was 
laid Jnly 4th, 1848. The monument, when 
finished, will be 600 feet in height and 100 
square at the base. 

The United States Navy Yard, National 
Observatory and Cemetery, as well as tho 
different forts surrounding Washington, 
should all be visited. To visit the fortifi¬ 
cations a pass from the commandant will 
be necessary. 

The few pages we have given of the 
United States are intended for citizens of 
the West returning from a foreign tour, 
and who may not be so well ” up” in their 
knowledge of home routes as denizens of 
the Atlantic States. 
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A TABLE OF COINS, 

WITH THE COMPARATIVE VALUE IN GOLD AND SILVER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Coins or Great Britain, 

— 

— 

— 

Sovereign . 

4 

83 


Half Sovereign. 


41 

60 

thrown. 

1 

20 


Half Crown. 


60 


Florin, or two Shillings. 


4G 


Half Florin, or one Shilling.. 


23 


Sixpence. 


11 

50 

Fourponce . 


7 

66 

Dne I’enny (nearly). 


2 


Coins or France. 




Napoleon (double). 

7 

70 


Napoleon. 

o 

ST) 


Half Napolofjn. 

1 

02 

50 

(Quarter .Napi.tlc'on. 


06 

25 

Five Franc-*. 


05 


One Franc. 


10 


Half Franc (fifty Centime?).. 


0 

6) 

Twenty Centiincs. 


3 

00 

Ten (Jentlmes (two .Sou?).... 


1 

05 

Five Centimes (one Sou)_ 



08 

Coins or .‘^pain. 




Donbiwn. 

K, 



Half Doubloon. 

8 



(Quarter Doubl(X>n. 

4 



Isaljelino. 

5 



Duro. 

1 



Medio Duro. 


50 


Peseta. 


20 


Dos Heals. 


10 


Real. 


5 


Dai Cuartos. 


2 


Ciiarto. 

1 

1 


Ochavo. 

1 


53 

The C-OINS OP SWITZERI.ANP 




are the same ns France,! 




viz., FrancH and Cendmes. 




French Napoleon. 

3 

85 


Five Francs. 


05 


Two Francs. 


33 


One Franc. 


10 1 


Half Franc. 


0 

60 

Twenty Centimes. 


3 

00 

Ten Centimes. . 


1 

95 

The word f/elcctia is on tlie 




obverse. 




Coins OF THE German States 




AND Holland. 




Double Frederick. 

S 



1 Frederick. 

4 



Ten Guilders. 

4 



Five Guilders. 

2 



One (Guilder (20 Stivers) 




Holland).j 


38 

60 

Double Ducat. 

4 

56 


Dncat (of Bavaria). 

2 

28 


Crown of Baden. 

1 

10 


Thaler (of Saxony). 

1 



Thaler (of Prussia, 30 ?iiver) 




Groachens). ( 


>0 


Ten Thalers (of Brunswick) . 

8 



Ten Thalers (of Hanover) ... 

8 




Gkrman Com ^— conlinued , ~ 


Florin (of BavarU and Ba-) 

den), 60 Kreutzera./ 

Florin (of Austrb), 100 I 

Kreutzew./ 

Five Gulden (of Baden). 

Itlx Dollar (of Austria). 


Marc (16 Hamburg ShUllng*), 
The very numerous small 
coins of the German States.^ 
whether in kreutzers, silver 
gro^chens, stivers or shil-l 
lings, may be calculated byi 
noting the value of the largcri 
pieces. 

Coins or Italy. 


49 

6 


II Twenty Lira.(Sardinia) 

S 

85 


Ten Lira. 

do. 

1 

92 

50 

Five Lira.. 

do. 


96 

5)1 

One Lira. 

do. 


19 

1 1 

Half Lira.. 

do. 


9 

1 

1 Quarter Lira. 

do. 


4 

75 

.Sequin.(Tuscany) 

2 

30 


i Scudi, or tan Pauls. 

do. 

1 

10 


Five Pauls. 

do. 


55 


Two l*auls. 

do. 


22 

1 

Paul. 

do. 


11 

1 

Half Paul. 

do. 


& 


Crazia. 

da 


1 

25 

Quattrino. 

da 



1 » 

'i en Scudi. 

(Roms) 

10 


• 

Scudi... 

da 

1 


' ' 

Paul. 

da 


10 


Grosso.. 

da 


1 ^ 

j 

Baioques. 

da 


1 

1 

Half Bliioqucs. 

do. 



1 50 I 

Oncia of 6 Ducats.. .(Naples) 

4 

1 91 

i ; 

Oncia of3 Ducats;.. 

do. 

2 

46 

50 ' 

IMastra, or 12 Carlins 

do. 


r« 

) 

Ducato, or 10 Carlins. 

da 

i 

. SI 

50 , 

Half IMastra. 

da 


47 

. SO 

Carlino, or 10 Grani. 

da 


8 

25 

Half Carlino, or 5) 
Grani.f 

da 


1 

i " 

li 

Grano. 

do. 



75 

Coins op Russia. 


1 

1 


I mperial. 

Five Rubles. 

Ruble... 

Ten Zloty.. 

Ten Copecks. 

Five Copecks. 

Coins or Turkey akd Egypt. 

Twenty Piastres.. 

Hastre.. 

Five Paras.. 

Belgium coin is tbe same aaj 
France, viz., Franca and Cen- ‘ 
times. 


.SO 

14 


f3 


I 


I 


This table is for the u^e of travelers, not merchanU, as exchange will be found to vary cooslitT- 
a^y. If more is received than hej-o expressed, you are the gainer by exchange; if noi, you are Ik* 
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INDEX 


[Aifar aspossioUf the names cf places have been assigned to the countries to which they belong; 
but oecasionallyt especially on the frontiers of FrancCf Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, and 
the borders of Wales and England, the name cf a place is put under the country under which 
the route to it is described,] 


A. 

Abbey Craig, Scotland, 68. 

Abbotsford, Scotland, 61. 

Aberdeen, Scotland, 66. 

Abergele, Wales, 122. 

Aberstwyth, Wales, 126. 

Aberstwylh to Bnilth, 125. 

-to Newport, 126. 

Abo, Sweden, 665. 

Aboo-Sf inbel, Egypt, 614. 

Aboo-Sir, Egvpt, 514. 

Abn Gansh, Palestine, 626. 

A by doe, Greece, 553. 

Abydos, Egypt, 506. 

Acre, Palestine, 550. 

Adelsbnrg, Grotto at, France, 285^ 864. 
.Aglna, Greece, 666. 

A|^n, France, 284. 

Agbada, Ireland, 27. 

Agbadoe, Ireland, 82. 

Agnano, Lake, Italy, 469. 

Ai^abelle, France, 278. 

Ain Monsa, E^pt, 515. 

Aix-la-ChajMlT^ Germany: Waters, Hotel 
Ville, Relics of Charlemagne, 287. 

Aix-les-Bains, France, 278. 

Aix-les-Bains to Annecy, 278. 

Akaba, Egypt, 618. 

Ala, France, 284. 

Alassio, France, 287. 

Albany, United States, 730. 

Albcuga, France, 277. 

Albinem, Switzerland, 666. 

Alencon, France, 218. 

Alexandretta, Syria, 661. 

Alexandria, Italy, 406. 

Alexandria to Turin, 406. 

Alexandria, E^rpt: Hotels, 480; Pompey’s 
Pillar,490; Cleopatra’s Needlea,Catacomb8, 
Baths of Cleopatra, 491. 

Alexandria to Brindisi, 485. 

-to Malta, 485w 

-to Cairo. 491. 

Alfort, France, Veterinary College, 275w 
Aloxoia, 274. 

Algiers* Algeria, 276. 

Alicante, Spain, 716. 

Allan, Bridge of, Scotland, 63. 

Alloway, Scotland, 47. 

Alnwick Castle, England, 106. 

Alstadt, Germany, 338. 

Altorf, Switzerland, 604. 

Amberleu, France, 278. 

Ambleside, England, 109. 


Amboise, France 222. 

Ambona^Wine District, France, 262. 
Amiens, France, 132. 

Amphissa, Greece, 669. 

Amsterdam, Holland: Hotels, 811; Royal Pal¬ 
ace. Ma8eum,Tbeatres,312; Theatre^ ship- 
biUldiiig, Diamond-cutting, 813. 
Amsterdam to Broek,S13. 

-to Saardam, 313. 

-to Oberbanseu, 314. 

Anadouli-Kavak, Tnrkey, 658. 

Ancona, Italy: uistoiy and Worltaof Art,402. 

-to Alexandria, 403. 

-to Smyrna, 408. 

-to Trieste, 403. 

-to Genoa, 403. 

-to Brindisi, 403. 

Andeer, France, 280. 

Andermatt, Switzerland, 694. 

Angers, France, 223. 

Augoulcme, France, 227. 

Annone, Italy, 408. 

Antibes, France, 276. 

Antinoe, Egypt, 607. 

Anton, St., Tyrol, 614. 

Antrim, Ireland, 41. 

Antwerp, Belgium: Situation, 803; Hotels, 
CathedraI,Raben8’8Masterpiece8, Rubens’s 
House, Zoological Gardens, Churches, 804; 
Antwerp to Rotterdam, 806. 

Aosta, Switzerland, 684. 

Appuldercombe, Isle of Wight, 119. 

Aranjnez. Spain, 692. 

Ardrishaig. Scotland, 49. 

Arezzo, Italy, 427. 

Arenaberg, Castle, Switzerland, 610. 

Argos, Greece, 566. 

Arles, France, Roman Amphitheatre, 25A 
Amheim, Holland, 814. 

Arona, France, 280. 

-to Milan, 280. 

Arsino^ Canal, Egypt, 616. 

Artenay, France, Battle of the Herrings, 221. 
Arlb, Switzerland, 600. 

Artomish Castle, Scotland, 62. 

Assioot Egypt, 507. 

Assisi, Italy, 428. 

Assouan, Egypt, 612. 

Asti, Italy, 428. 

Athens, Greece: History, 662; The Pantheon, 
the Acropolis, 663; Acropolis, the Tower of 
the Winds, the Pnyx, etc., 664. 

Athens to Corinth, 665. 

•-to Missolonghi, 668. 

-to Patras, 670. 
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Athlone, Ireland, 38. 

Atzwang, France, 283, 689. 

Aupbufg,Germany: Hotels,638; theFnf^er 
Family, the Bishop’s Palace, Baron Cotta, 
Castle of Hobenscuwangeu, 684, 

Augsburg to Frankfort, 634. 

-to Douauwortb, 634. 

Aussig, Austria, 347. 

Acbtbia, etc., 344-36S. 

Austrian Lloyds Steamers, 486. 

Avignon, France, 256. 

Avila, Spain, 691. 

Avlo, France. 284. 

Ayr, Scotland, 47. 

B. 

Baalbec, Syria, 647. 

Baden, Austria, 284,861. 

Baden-Baden, Germany: Hotels, Trinkhalle, 
Conversaiionsbans, 641; Churches Baths, 
etc., G42; Excursions from, 642 
Badelsburg, Germany, 384. 

Bala, Wales, 124. 

Bailen. Spalu, 696. 

Bnllagio, Switzerland, 696L 
Ballachulish, Scotland, 64. 

Bnlloch Castle, Scotland, 68. 

Balmoral, Scotland. 66. 

Balta-Liman, Turkey, 668. 

Baltimore, United States, 744. 

Baml)erg, Germany. 688. 

Banavie, Scotland, 64. 

Bandon, Ireland, 

Bangor, Wales, 128. 

Banios, Svria, 646. 

Bannockburn, Scotland, 62. 

Bautir, Ireland, 81. 

Barcelona Spain, 717. 

Bardies, Egypt, 608. 

Bari, Italy, 404. 

Barletta, Italy, 404. 

Barmouth,Wiiles, 124 
Basle, Switzerland, 609. 

Bath, England, 119. 

Bavaria. 621-637. 

Baveno, Switzerland, 695. 

Bayenx Tapestry, France, 216w 
Buytield, United States, 788. 

Bayonne, France, 233. 

Beaugen^, France, 221. 

Beaune,^rance, 253. 

Bebok, Turkey, 667; 

Beckenried, Switzerland, 669. 

Beechy Head, England, 118. 

Bedford, England, 100. 

Belfast, Ireland. 40. 

Belfast to Dublin, 41. 

Bsloich, 289-306. 

Belgrade, Turkey, 668. 

Beinnzona, Frauce, 281,664 
Beni-hassnii, Egypt, 606. 

Bcnisooef, Egypt, 606. 

Ben Ledi, Scotland, 67. 

Bergamo, Italy, 887. 

Berfin, Germany. 824; Hotels, Unter den Lin¬ 
den, Statue or Frederick the Great, 324; 
Manufactures, Conveyances, Churches, Mu¬ 
seum. 326; University, 327; Royal Library, 
Royal Palace, Arsenal, Opera Hous^Thea¬ 
tres, Or|)henm, 828; Bankers and Trades¬ 
men, Excursions fh)m, 329. 

Berlin to Charlottenberg, 829. 

•-to Potsdam and Sans Souci, 881. 
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Berlin to Hamburg, 331. 

-to Wittenbei^, 332. 

-to Dresden, 833. 

Bernard. St., Switzerland, 663. 

Beruardiuo, Rome, France, 281. 

Bernay, France, 215. 

Berne, Switzerland, 601. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, England, 106. 

Bei-cl-Wally, Egypt, 614 
Bethlehem, Palestine: Convents, Church of 
the Nativity, Grotto, Pools of Solomoo, 
Abraham’s Oak, 637. 

Beykoe, Turkey, 066. 

Beyrout, Syria, 647. 

Beziers, France, 236. 

Biarritz, France, 234 
Biebrich, Germany, 646. 

Bieune, Switzerland, 608. 

Bingen, Germany, 649. 

Birmingham, England, 67. 

Birnam WoodJS^lland, 66. 

Bitter Lakes, Egypt, 516 
Blackwater River, Ireland, 29. 

Blair Athol, Scotland, 56. 

Blarney, Grove and Lakes, Ireland, 28. 

Blaye, France, 231. 

Blenheim, England, 98. 

Blois, France, 222. 

Bluis to Castle Chambord, 222. 

-to Chateau de Valency, 289. 

-to Chateau of Cbamonni, 282. 

Blndenz, Tyrol, 614. 

Bodleian Library, England, 98. 

Bologna, Italy, 397. 

Bologna to Florence, 809. 

-to Pistola, 399. 

-to Brindisi, 899. 

-to Ancona, 899. 

Bonchnrch, Isle of Wight, 117. 

Bonn, Germany, 6-M. 

Borcette, Prussia, 2S8. 

Bordeaux, France: Commerce, 228; Wine- 
cellars and Wines, 229. 

Bordigbera, France, 277. 

Borghetto, Italy, 429. 

Bormlo Baths. France, 282. 

Borromean Islands, Switzerland, 696. 
Bospbom^ The, Turkey, 667. 

Boston, United States, 701. 

Bothwell Castle, Scotland, 46. 

Botzeu, France, 283,618. 

Boulogne, France, 132. 

Bourg, France, 277. 

Bourns, France, 239. 

Bonslon TArchembanlt, France, 840. 

Boozy,Wine District. France, 208. 

Boyne, River, Ireland, 89. 

Bradford, England, 108. 

Brecon, Wales. 127. 

Bregenz, Tyrol, 616 
Bremen, Germany, 819. 

Bremerbaven, Germany, 819 l 
B renner Pass, France, 888. 

Brescia, Italy: Hotels, Chnrchea, 886; Bibli- 
oteca Qniriniani, Brntello, Palazzo del 
gia, Mtiseo Civico, Campo 8anto,Qates, SSZ. 
Breslau, Poland, 664. 

Brest, Frauce: Docks, 219; Marine Hospital. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Steamera, 880. 

Brian Boroihme, Sword of Irelai^ 87,84 
Briare, France, 241. 

Brieg, France, 279. 

Brlenz, Switzerland, 690. 
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Brighton, England, 113. 

Brindisi, Italy, 404. 

Brlndiai to feypt, 404. 

-to Greece and Turkey, 404. 

-to Venice and Trieste, 404. 

-to Genoa, 406. 

-to Otranto, 406. 

Bristol, England, 119. 

Bristol to Worcesten 119, 

Brittany, France, 217. 

Brixen, France, 283,619. 

Broek, Holland, 313. 

Brohl, Sarcopbage, Germany, 661. 

Brack, France, 2^. 

Bruges, ^Igium: Hotel, Cathedral, Hospital, 
3<^THota de Ville,Mont de Pidte,Golden 
Fleece, 803. 

Bmges to Ostend, 303. 

Briinu, Aastria, 861. 

Bronnen, Switxerland, 692. 

Bbunswiok, Duchy of, 321. 

Brunswick, Germany: Cathedral, Mutenm, 
Monaments, 328. 

Brunswick to Magdebnrg, 828. 

Brusaels, Belginm: Hotels Boulevards, Man* 
nikin, Place des Martyrs, Place de la Mon- 
nale, 294; Park, Palaces, Picture-gallery, 
Rubens, 295, 297; Correggio, Cathedrals, 
Churches, Convent, Palace of Arts 298. 
Brussels to Waterloo, 299. 

-to Palace of Lacken, 800. 

-to Antwero, 301. 

Buda, Hungary, 3«B. 

Bnilth, Wales, 126w 
Bnrgele, Tyrol, 618. 

Burgos, Spain, 682. 

Burgundy Wines. France, 230. 

Buyuk-Dere, Turkey, 667. 

Byron’s Residences, 66,616,617. 

Bytown, Canada, 681. 

C. 

Cadenabbia^witzerland, 696. 

Cadenazzo, France, 281. _ 

Cadiz, Spain, 706; Churches, Paintings, The¬ 
atres, Flaza de Toros, 706. 

Cadiz to England, 706. 

Caen, France, 216. 

-to Falalse Castle, 216. 

-to Havr& 216. 

Caerraarthen, Wales, 126. 

Caernarvon, wales, 126. 

Csesarea, Palestine, 649. 

Cagoletto, France, 277. 

Caledonian Canal, Scotland, 64. 

Callander, Scotland, 67. 

CJalton Hill, Scotland, 60. 

Cambrai, France, 286. 

Cambri(^e, England, 106. 

Campo Dolcino, France, 288. 

Cairo, Egypt: Hotels, Amusements, Citadel, 
491; Massacre of the Mamelukes, 492; 
Mosques, 493; Palaces, Baths, Festivals, 
494 ; Heliopolis, Shoobra, 495; Old Cairo, 
496; Pyramids, 497; Sphinx, 488; Temple 
of Serapis, 499. 

Cairo to Sinai, 616. 

-to Petra, 619. 

Cannes, France, 269,276. 

Cannstadt, Germany, 640. 

Capernaum, Palestine, 646. 

Cappoquin, Ireland, 29. 

Capri, Italy, 463. 


Carcassonne, France, 236. 

Cardiff, Wales, 127. 

Cardross Castle, Scotland, 48. 

CarenUn, France: Battle of La Hogue, 216. 
Carlsbrooke, England, 118. 

Carlisle, England, 109. 

Carmagnola, Italy, 411. 

Carlotta Villa, Switzerland, 696. 

Carlsbad, Aastria: Hotels, Baths, Govern¬ 
ment Regulations, 348. 

Carlsmhe, wrmany, 64L 
Carrickfergns. IrelancL 41. 

Carrigadr(Miia, Ireland, 81. 

Cartuga de Milaflores, 680. 

Cashel, Ireland, 35. 

Cassel, Germany, 342. 

Cassel to Wilhelmshohe, 848. 

-to Frankfort, 843. 

Castel Bolognese, Italy, 399. 

Castel Pietro, Italy, 399. 

Castle Campbell, Scotland, 62. 

Catania, Sicily, 476. 

Catskill Mountains, United States, 729. 

Cave Hill. Ireland, 41. 

Cedars of Lebanon, the, Palestine, 649. 

Celle, Germany, 321. 

Centre Harbor, United States, 740. 

CerberiL Spain, 720 l 
C ervetri, Italy, 434. 

CeseniL Italy, 401. 

Cette, France, 236. 

Cheeronea, Greece, 670. 

Chalcis, Greece, 670. 

Chalons sur Marne, Germany, 273. 

Chalons sur Sa6ne, France, 263. 

Chambertin Wine, France, 246. 

Cbambery, France, 278,672. 

Chambord, Castle of, France, 222. 

Cbamouni, Switzerland, 680. 

Champagne Wines, France, 260. 

Cbamptoc^ (Blue-Beard), France, 224. 
Chapeau, Le, Switzerland, 681. 

Chapin, Switzerland, 636. 
Charenton,^ance, 275. 

Charleroi, Belgium, 285. 

Charlottenburg, Prussia, 829. 

Chartres, France, 218. 

Chassagne, France, 247. 

Chateau des Rocher, France, 219. 

Chateau Margaux, France, 231. 
Chateauroux, France, 288. 

Chateau Thieiry, France, 260. 

ChatelleraulL France, 226. 

Cbatswortb, England, 107. 

Chandi^re, Falls of, Canada, 737. 

Chaumont, Switzerland, 608. 

Chaux de Fonds, Switzerland, 688. 
Chelmsford, England. 131. 

Cheltenham, England, 128. 

Chenanceau, Chateau, France, 222. 

Cheops, Egypt, 497. 

Chepstow, England, 119. 

Cherbon^, France, 216. 

Chester, England, 120. 

Chester to Llangollen, etc., 121. 

Chiavenna, France, 281, 606. 

Chicago, United States, 734. 

Chillon, Castle, France, 279,606. 

Christiania, Norway, 668. 

Chiusi, Italy, 434. 

Cid, The, Spain, 716. * 

Cilli, Pranc^284. 

Cincinnati, United States, 784. 
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Citta Vecchia, Malta, 484. 

Clvlta Vecchia, Italy, 433. 

Civray, France, 227. 

Clarens, Switzerland, 60S. 

Claret Wines, France, 227. 

Clermont, France (Peter the Hermit), 240. 
Clifton, England, 119. 

CloB de Vongeot, Wine, France, 24T. 

Cloyne, Ireland, 27. 

Clases, Switzerland, 580. 

Clyde, Falls of the, Scotland, 47. 

Coblentz, Germany: Hotels, Church of St. 
Castor, French Monument, Seltzer Water, 
Marcean’B Monument, 660. 

Cockermonth, England, 110. 

Cognac, France, 227. 

Couantogle Ford, Scotland, 07. 

Coins, Table of, 746. 

Coire, France, 280,697. 

Coire to Colico, 280. 

-to Magadino, Lake Magglore, 281. 

Col de Balme, Switzerland, 079. 

Col di Tenda, Italy, 411. 

Cold Spring, United States, 728. 

Coleraine, Ireland, 41. 

Colico, France, 2S1. 

Colico to Como, ^1. 

Cologne. Germany: Hotels, Cathedral, 
Cbnrcnes, Kabens’s House, Maria d'Medici, 
652. 

Cologne to Paris, 662. 

Como. Lake, Italy, 394,606. 

Compbgne, France, 286. 

Constance, Switzerland, 610. 

Constance, Lake, Switzerland, 610. 
Constantinople, Turkey: Hotels, Seraglio, 
Sublime Porte, Mosque of St. Sophia, 664; 
Mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
7<Iosqne of Sultan Achmed, Mohammed IL, 
Hippodrome, Bazars, Cemeteries, Boats, 
Fares, Festivals, Steamers, 666. 
Constantinople to Odessa, 667. 

-to Vienna, 669. 

-to Genoa, 660. 

Contamines, Switzerland, 5SS. 

Conway, Wales, 122. 

Copenhagen, Denmark: Hotels, Palaces, Li> 
brnry, Ndtre Dame, Thorwaldsen, Museum, 
670: Rosenberg Castle, Christian IV., Roy¬ 
al Mnsenm, Chnstianaborg, Theatres, Tivo¬ 
li Gardens, 671. 

Copper Harbor, United States, 783. 

Cordova, Spain, 696. 

Cork, Ireland, 27. 

Corinth, Greece, 667. 

Corneto, Italy, 433. 

Cornigliano, France, 277. 

Coron, Greece, 671. 

Corra Linn, Scotland, 47. 

Corrivreckan, Scotland, 49. 

Cote d’Or, France, 244. 

Cotignola, Italy, 399. 

Courmayer, Switzerland, 684. 

Coventry, England, 101. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, 118. 

Cracow, Poland,^. 

Craig-Phadric, Wales, 66. 

Credo Tunnel, France^ 243. 

Crinan, Scotland, 49. 

Cnmi^re, Wine District, France, 262. 

Cyprus, Island, Mediterranean, 661. 
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D. 

Daboo, Egypt, 614. 

Dalkeith, Scotland, 62. 

Damascus,Syria: Hotels,516; Moeque9,Ahft> 
na and Pharpar Rivers, Castle, Moham¬ 
med. St. Paul, 647. 

Dar Aooo Berik, Arabian Desert, 617. 
Dardanelles, Turkey, 563. 

Darmstadt, Germany, 646w 
Davila, Turkey, 670. 

Dead Sea, The, Palestine, 

Delft, Holland, 309. 

Delphi, Greece, 667. 

Delta. the^Egypt,486. 

Denbigh, Wiues, 122. 

Dendoor, Nubia, 614. 

Denmask, 612. 

Derby, England, 108. 

Derr, Nubia, 613. 

Desert of Arabi% 616. 

Detroit, United States, 781. 

Devil’s Bridge, The, Switzerland, 694. 
Devonshire, Duke of, England, 30. 
Diepp^France, 132. 

DUon, France, 244; Buivandy Wines, 244-288. 
Diplomatic Agents, xxiL 
Doma d’Ossola, France 2S0. 

Donanstaf, Germany, 6%. 

Donauworth, Germany, 634. 

Doucasten England, 186w 
Dorking, England, 112. 

Dornbein, Tyrol, 613. 

Donne, Scotland, 62, 

Dover, England, 111. 

Downie House, Scotland, 49. 

Drachenfels, Germany, 66L 
Dresden, Germany, 833; Hotels, Valet de 
place, Schloss, Green Vaults, the immense 
Wealth they contain, 334; Pictnre-gallery, 
the Madonna de San Sisto by Raphael, Co^ 
reggio's Pictures, the Z winger, MilltOT Mu¬ 
seum, Museum of Natural fiistory,836: Op¬ 
era House, the Franenkirche, Japanese P^ 
ace. Cafes, Monnroents, Bankers, Maonfiic- 
tnres, 337; Ezcnrsions from Dresden, S88. 
Dresden to Frankfort, 33& 

-to Leipzig, 338. 

-to Prague, 333. 

Drybujngh Abbey, Scotland, CL 
Dnart Castle, Scotland, 61. 

Dublin, Ireland: Hotels, 85; Castle, Trinity 
College, Cathedrals, 36; Four Conns, Cos- 
tom-bonse. Nelson’s Monument, Nailooal 
Gallery, Museum of Natural History, Royal 
Irish Academy, Phoenix Park, Zoological 
and Botanic Gardens, Cemetery, Sunn* 
sions, 87; Kingston, 88. 

Dnblin to Galway, 38. . 

Dulwich, England, 97. 

Dumbarton Castle, Scotland, 4a 
Damfermline, Scotland, 63. 

Dumfries, Scotland, 62,100. 

Dundalk, Scotland, 89. 

Dundee, Scotland, 67. 

Dunkeld, Scotland, Bimam Wood, 66. 
Dnuloe, Ireland, 32. 

Dunluce Castle, Ireland, 41. 

Dunolly Castle, Scotland, 60. 

Dunoon, Scotland, 43. 

Dnnstaffnage, Scotland, 61. 

Durham, England, 104. 

Dusseldurf, Germany, 814; Works of Art: 
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DSfieldorf School of ArtictojOptbalmic In- 
fltitatioD, 815. 

E. 

Eastbonrne, England, 118. 

Eaax Bonne, Prance, 234. 

Eaux Chaadea, France, 234. 

Ebereteinborg, Germany, 643. 

Eclnse, France, 243. 

Eddyatone Lightboase, England, 180. 

Edfoo, Egypt, 511. 

Edlnborgb, Scotland: Hotels, Castle, Monu¬ 
ment to Sir Walter Scott, 56; National Gal¬ 
lery, Royal Institnlion, Register House, 
Monumeuts, Obeerratorr, St Giles’s Cathe¬ 
dral, University, 59; Parliament Square and 
House, Victoria Hall, Holyrood, Carlton 
Hill, Leith, Excursions, Melrose Abbey, 60; 
Abbotsford, Drybnrgb, Jedburgh Abbey, 61. 
Edinburgh to St Andrews, 64. 

Eglintoun Castle, England, 67. 

Egremont, England, 110. 

Eoypt. 486-514. 

Ehrenbreitstein, Germany, 650. 

Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 509. 

Eisenach, wrmany: Marlin Luther, 34S. 
Eisenach to Cassef, 342. 

El Arish, Arabian Desert, 621. 

El Arish to Jerusalem, 520. 

£1 Chanka, Arabian Desert, 620. 

Elephantine, Egypt, 512. 

Eleusis, Greece, 567. 

Elisha, Fountain of, Palestine, 641. 

El Koola, Egypt, 611. 

Elsinore, Denmark, 669. 

Ely. England, 110. 

Emericb, Prussia, 8I4. 

Emericb to Dtisseldorf, 814. 

Ems, Germany, 650. 

EKor.AKi>. S^ Great BaiTAnr. 

Eniskenx Ireland, 58. 

Epemay, France, 200; Champagne Wines and 
Wine-cellars. 260-269. 

Ephesus, Asia Minor, 662. 

Epidaums, Greece, 5M. 

Epsom, England, 112. 

Erfhrt, Germany, 841. 

Erfurt to Gotha, 341. 

Eronelines, Franc^286. 

Er Mba, Arabian Desert, 617. 

Escorial, The, Spain, 690. 

Esnd, Egypt, 611. 

Espailley, France, 241. 

Etaropes, Prance, 220. 

Eton, England, 97. 

Evrenx, Prance, 214. 

Exeter, England, 129. 

Exmoutb, England, 129. 

F. 

Faenza, Italy, 401. 

Faeuza to Ravenna and Florence, 401, 
Fafonm Valley, Egypt 486. 

Falaise Castle, France, 216. 

Falkirk, Scotland, 62. 

Falxnonth, England, ISO, 

Fanam, Italy, 402. 

Farayg, Egypt 614. 

Farras, Egypt 514. 

Feldkircb, T^ol* 618. 

Fermo, Italy, 403. 

Ferraoy, Ireland, 80. 

Fiesole, Italy, 426, 
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Finale Marina, France, 277 
Fingal’s Cave, Scotland, 62. 

Finstermiinz Pass, I'yrol, 282,617. 

Fishkill, United States, 728. 

Flint Castle, Wales, 121. 

Florence, Italy: Hotels, Amo, 415; Bridges, 
Dnomo, Campanile, 416; Stutnes, Battiste- 
^ rio di San Giovanni, Church of Santa Croce, 
Piazza of Santa Croce. 417; La Sanlissima 
Annunziata, Capella ai Sail Luca, Piazza 
della Aunuuziata, Statue of Ferdluaud, 
Fonudllng Hospital, Convent of Carailue, 
Church of San Loreuzo, 418; Sagreslia 
Vecebia, Sagrestia Nuovo, LaureuUan Li¬ 
brary. Church of San Marco, Santa Maria 
Novella, 419; Piazza del Gran’ Dnca, Stauze 
of David, Michael Angelo, Savonarola. Pi¬ 
azza Buonarotti, Palazzo Ricardo, Biplio- 
teca Riccardi. Ufflzi Gallery, 420; Tribune, 
Gems of Antiquity, Etruscan Museum, Hall 
of Baroccio, Hall ofNlobe, PlUi Palace, 421; 
Hall of Venus, Hall of Apollo, Hall of Mare, 
Hail of Jupiter, Hall of Saturn, Hall of 
Iliad, 428; Private Libra^, Boboli Gardens. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Theatres, Museo dl 
Storia Natnrale and SpMola,TribnDa Gali¬ 
leo, Picture-galleries. Hiram Powers, 424; 
Casciue, Prince DemidofT, 425; Artiste, etc., 
426; Zocchl Emilio, Poggl Imperiale, Flo- 
sole, Villa Torrigiani, 4S^. 

Florence to Rome, 426. 

-to Lncca, 430. 

Fluellen, Switzerland, 503. 

Foggio, Italy, 404. 

Foligno, ItaV> 429. 

Folkstone. England, 182. 

Fontainebleau, France, 20SL 
Forli, Italy, 401. 

Fort Washington, United States, 726. 
Fountain Ab^y, England, 105. 

Fountain of Moses, Arabian Desert, 614. 
Fxamoz, 133-284. 

Franconia Mountains, United States, 789. 
Frankfort, Germany: Hotels, Charlemagne’s 
Palace, the Rothschilds, the Jndengasse, 
Cathedral, the StUdel Mnsenm, 645; Dan- 
necker’s Ariadne. Monument, Ho8pita1,Ma- 
senm ofNatnral History, Staines of Gc«the 
and Schiller, Bohemian Qlass-ware,Tradee- 
men, 640. 

Frankfort to Wiesbaden, 646. 

Frejns, France, 276. 

Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 117. 

Freybnrg, Switzerland, OOsL 
Friedberg, Germany, 348. 

Frntigen, Switzerland, 667. 

Furness Abbey, England, 110. 

G. 

Galilee, Sea of, Palestine, 646. 

Galixidi, Greece, 669. 

Gal wayj^Ireland, 89. 

Gamla tJpsala, ^eden, 669. 

Garonne, Franc^280. 

Gan el Kebir, l^ypt, 60a 
Gaza. Arabian D^it, 620. 

Gebel Moosa, Arabian Desert, 616. 

Gebel Silsileh, Egypt, 612. 

Geneva, Switzerland: Hotels, 576; Shops, 
Watch-making, Cathedral, Mnsenms, 677; 
Ronssean, College and Library, Calvin,Vol¬ 
taire, Hotel de ville, Indostrial Establish¬ 
ments, Fernet, Exenrsiona, 679. 
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Geneva to Cbamouni, 679. 

Genoa, Italy: Hotels, Ulstoiy, 411; Harbor, 
People, Cbristopber Columbus, Monument 
Discovery of Cuba, Churches, Cathedral or 
San Lorenzo. 412; lielics, L’Annuociata, St 
Ambrugio di Gesh, Santa Maria di Carigua> 
no, St. Stephano della Porto, San Matteo, 
San Siro, Palaces, Palazzo Brlraole, Palazzo 
Pallavicini. Palazzo Dorlo Torsi, 418; Pa¬ 
lazzo Balbi, Palazzo Reale, Palazzo Doria, 
Paiazzo della Uuiversila, Palazzo Ducale, 
Bank of St George, Public Institutions, 
Academica Ligustica delle Bella Arti, The¬ 
atres, Manufactures, Cafes, Silver Filigree- 
work, Railways, Steamers, Diligences, 414; 
Villa Pallavicii^, 416w 
Genoa to Chiavari, 416. 

-to Leghorn and Naples, 416. 

-to Spezzia, Nice, etc., 416. 

Gebmany, 816-344. 

Gersau, Switzerland^ 692. 

Gertasse, Egypt, 614. 
OervaiSj^StTSwitzerland, 670. 

Ghent ^l^um, 800; Squares, Relics, Palace 
of the University, Paintings, Cathedral of 
St Bavon, the Belfry Tower, Grand Be- 
guiuage, 301; Manufactures, Treaty of 
Ghent 302. 

Gheut to Bruges, 302. 

Giant's Causeway, Ireland, 42. 

Gibbon’s Himse, Switzerland, 616. 

Gibraltar, Spain, 706. 

Giesbacb Fall8,Switzerland, 6S7. 

Girgeb, Egypt 5(^. 

Glam mis Castle, Scotland, 67. 

Glams, Switzerland, 697. 

Glasgow, Scot land: Uotel,Bridges,Commerce, 
Great Western Cooking Depdt Cathedral, 
University, Royal Exchange, Mechanics' 
Institution, Picture-gallery, 46; Parks, Ex¬ 
cursions, Bothwell Castle, HamiltOQ Palace, 
Lanark, Falls of the Clyde, 46. 

Glasgow to Londonderry, 43. 

• -to Inverness, 48. 

-to Oban, 60. 

-to Homburg, 68. 

Glencoe, Scotland. 64.- 
Glenn's Falls, United States, 

Gloggnitz, France, 284. 

Goldau, Switzerland, 600. 

Gloucester, England, 128. 

Gomagoi, France, 282. 

Gorf, Egypt 514^ 

Gorge de Trient France, 279. 

Gorham, United States, 739. 

Gosport England, 112. 

Gotha, wrmany: Situation, Hotels, Palace of 
Fredenstein, the Kunstkammer, Almanach 
de Gotha. 341. 

(Totha to Eisenach, 842. 

Goitenburg, Sweden, 668. 

Gottlieben CastleLSwltzerland, 610. 

Granada, Spain: Washington Irving Hotel, 
Site, the Alhambra, Torre de la Vela, 712; 
the Fish-pond, Halls of the Alhambra, 718; 
Court of the Lions, the Generalife, Market 
and Gates, the Cathedral, 714; Carthnsian 
Convent Ascent of the Sierra Nevada, 
Couriers, 716. 

Granada to Malaga and Alicante, 716. 

• -to Menjibar, 716. 

Gratz, Austria, 364. 

Gbkat BaiTAni Aim laxutim, 26-132. 
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Greenock. Scotland, 48. 

Greenwich, England, 97. 

Grenobl^ France, Route de, 278^ 

Grimsel Pass, the, Switzerland, 688L 
Grindeuwald,^witzerland, 61^. 

Grotto of St Wul, Malu, 484. 

H. 

Haarlem, Hollands The Tulip Mania, St Ba¬ 
von, the great Organ, Picture-gallery, En¬ 
gines, 311. 

Haddon Hall, England, 106. 

Hague, The, Holland: the National Museam, 
Paul Potter’s Youi^ Bull, 309; KingV Pal¬ 
ace, Palace of the nince ofOrange,THQia 
in't Bosch, 310. 

Hague to Amsterdam, 810. 

-to Schevening, 810. 

Ham. Prison of; France. 286. 

Hamburg, Germany: Hotels, the great Fire 
of 1842, the Exchange, 881; Pnblic EdMces, 
Industry and social Life, 832. 

Hamburg to Lnbeck, 332. 

Hamilton, Scotland, 46. 

Hamilton, Canada, 736. 

Hammerstein, Germany, 661. 

Hampton Conrt, England, 97. 

Hanoveb, Kingdom, 320. 

Hanover, Germany, 821. 

Hanover to Brunswick, 321. 

Harfleur, France, 184. 

Harwich, England, 131. 

Hastings. England, 118. 

Hatto, Bishop, Germany, 049. 

Haute-Combe, France, 672. 

Hant-Marne, Wine District, France, 269. 
Uautvilliers, Wine District, France, 262. 
Havre,France: Lauding, Hotels, H£Mory,13l: 

Routes from,Views from, 134. 

Havre to Paris, 184. 

-to Ronen, 134. 

-to England, 134. 

-to Germany, Sweden, and Russia, 134 

-to America, 184. 

Hawthomden, Scotland, 62. 

Hay, Wales, 128. 

Hebron, Palestine: Approach to, 621; Tombs 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 6381 
Heidelberg,Germany: Hotels,theCasUe,64S; 
the Heidelberg Tun, Church of the HoIt 
Ghost, St. Peter’s, Jer«ime of Prague, the 
University, Slndeuts’ Duels, EzennioBs, 
644. 

Heidelbem to Eonigstnhl, 644. 

-to Woirs Brunnen J04 

-to Darmsiadt and fVanklurt, 045w 

Heilzing, Austria, 361. 

Helensburg, Scotland, 48. 

Heliopolis, E^pL 496. 

Helsingfors, Sweden, 664 
Hercnlanenm, Italy, 466. 

Hereford, Biigland. 129. 

Herment, Eg^t, 611.. 

Hermitage Wine, France, 286). 

Hieron, TSirkey, 66a 
Hitteldorf, Austria, 86L 
Hockheimer Wine, Germany, 64a 
Hock Wine, Germany, 64a 
Hohenschwangan, Germmiy, 634 
Holland, 366-816. 

Holyhead, Wales, 123. 

Holy Rood, Scotland, 60. 

Hombnrg, Germany, 647. 
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Horeb, Arabian Desert, 617. 
Uospeuthal, Switzerland, 594. 
Honukiar-Iskeleesi, Turkey, 660. 
Howth, Hill of; Ireland, 3S. 
Hndaon, United States, 729. 
Hudson River, United States, 726w 
Hunter’s Quay, Scotland, 48. 
Huntingdon, England, 106. 

Hurst Castle, England, 107. 

Hyde Castle, England, 107. 

Hyde Park, United SUte8,788h 
Hy^res, France, 267. 


salom’s Torab^ool of Bethesda,Via Dolo- 
rosa,Churcb orthe Flagellation, 587; Certif¬ 
icate to the Author from the Grand Fatri- 
krch, 541. 

Jerusalem to Hebron, 637. 

-to the Dead Sea, 539. 

-to B^rout, 641. 

Jeanmont, France, 285. 

Johaunisberg, Germany: Wine, Gen. Hoche, 
Prince of Oranjge, Gen. Kellermann, 648L 
Jobnsered, Sweden, 668. 

Jordan, River, Palestine, 640. 


I. 


K. 


Ibreero, Egypt, 614. 

Iflfezheim, Germany, 648. 

ImolfLltaly, 899. 

Itnst, Tyrol, 614. 

lunisfallen, Ireland, 88. 

Innspmck, Tyrol. 615. 

Innspmck to Colico, 281. 

-to Verona, 288. 

Interlacbeu, Switzerland, 688. 

Interlachen to Lucerne, 590. 

iNTmODUOTIOM TO HANDBOOK, iX. 

Inverary, Scotland, 50. 

Invergary Castle, Scotland, 64. 

Inverlucby Castle, Scotland, 64. 

Invermoriston, Scotland, 66 . 

ID vemess, Scotland, 66. > 

Inversnaid, Scotland, 57. 

Iona, Island, Scotland, 68. 

Ipswich, England, 181. 

Ibeland, 26-48. 

Irvington, United States, 727. 

Isle of Wight (see Wight). 11& 

Isles of Greece, 560. 

Isola Bella, Switzerland, 60& 

Issela, France, 280. 

Italy, 366-469. 

Ivan Veliki, Tower, Russia, 668. 

Ivry, Fort, France, 276. 

J. 

Jaffa, Palestine: The ancient Joppa, the Port, 
Traditions, House of Simon the Tanner, 626; 
Sieges, Napoleon, 526. 

Jaffa to Jerusalem, 526. 

Jeanmont, France, 286. 

Jardin, The, Switzerland, 680. 

Jedbuivh Abbey, Scotland, 6L 

Jenin, Palestine, 643. 

Jerez, Spain, Sherry Wines, 703. 

Jericho, Palestine: Fountain of Elisha, Zac- 
chens's House, 640. 

JerusaleoL Palestine. Approach to, 626; Opin¬ 
ion of Sir Frederick Henniker, Stanley’s 
first Sight. 527; Modern Houses, Colonel 
James Williams of Tennessee, Mosque of 
Omar, Difficulty of obtaining Admittonce, 
Solomon’s Temple. Mount ^rlah. Es-Suk- 
rah. 529; Holy of Holies, Angel Gabriel and 
Mohammed, Population, Mosque of El-Ak- 
sa. Orange Fountain Hotel, Holy Places, 
531; Church of the Holy Sepnlqhre, Mina¬ 
ret of Omar, 588; Holy Sepnlchr^ Centre of 
the Earth, Ccsnacnlum, Hill of Zion, Last 
Supper,534; Armenian Convent, Jews’ 
W^ing-place, Valley of Jehoshaphat,Foun- 
tain of the Vir^n, the Virgin Mary accused. 
Pool of Siloam, Tomb and Chapel of the 
Virgin,Garden ofGethsemane,Backsheesh, 
Mount of Olives, 636; Bethany,Tombs, Ab¬ 


Kaifa, Egypt 660. 
Kalabshee, Eg 


Kalabshee, £gypt, 616. 

Kalamata, Greece. 571. 
Kalenberg, Austria, 8C2. 
Kanderst^, Switzerland, 687. 
Kamak. Eg^t hlO. 

Karst, Austria, 285. 

Kattenberg, Germany, 848. 
Kedes, Paf^tine, 545. 

Kefr Hauwar, Syria, 546. 
Kelbeim, Germany, 684. 

Kelvin Grove Park, Scotland, 46. 
Kenilworth Castle, England, 99. 


Kew Gardens, Ei^land, 92. 

Kilchnrn Castle, Scotland, 60. 

Kildare, Ireland, 35. 

Kilkenny, Ireland, 36. 

Killaloe, Ireland, 82. 

Klllamey, Ireland: The Lakes, 81; Dnnloe 
Castle, Dunloe Gap, the Black Valley; Trip 
on the Lakes, 82; Innisfallen, Muckross 
AbbeyjjTomb of McCarthy and O’Donoghne 
More, Tore Waterfall, 83, Town of KQlar- 
ney,84. 

Klllamey to Dublin, 84. 

Kingston, Canada, 681. 

Kingstown, Ireland, 88. 

Kinsale, Ireland, 80. 

Klssingen Springs, Germany, 638. 

Klamm, France, 28^ 

Klausen, France, 283,689. 

Klostcraeuberg, Monastery. Germany: Li¬ 
bra^, Miraculous Veil, a big Trou^ a du¬ 
cal Coronet, 362. 

Koft, Egypt 509. 

Kom-Ombe, Egypt 612. 

Kooraeh, Egypt 507. 

Koolleli, Turkey, 650. 

Kouron-Scbechme. Turkey, 667. 

Konsgonn^ouk, Tiirkey, 669. 

Kusnacht, Switzerland, 601. 

Kyles of Bute, Scotland, 48. 


L. 

La Bastide, France. 227. 

Lacken. Palace, Belgium, 300. 

Lago di Garda, Italy, 886. 

Lahnstein, Germany, 649. 

Lake Agnano, Italy, 469. 

-Averaus, Italy, 462. 

-Como, Italy ,894. 

-Champlain, United States, 780,786, 

-Constance, Switzerland, 610. 

-Fine, Scotland, 49. 

-Geoige, United States, 787. 

-Kat^e, Scotland, 67. 
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Lake Killarney, Ireland, 31. 

-Leman, Switzerland, 604. 

-Lomond, Scotland, 44. 

-Lowertz, Switzerland, 600. 

-Lucerne, Switzerland, 602. 

-Lugano, Switzerland. 606. 

-Lungern, Switzerland, 600. 

-Maggior& Switzerland, 696. 

-Ontario, united States, T86. 

-Superior, United States, 788. 

-Thousand Isles, United States, 734. 

-Tiberias, Palestine, 644. 

-Wenner, Sweden, 668. 

-Wetter, Sweden, 668. 

-Windermere, England, 109. 

-Zerknitz, Austria, 364. 

Lanark, Scotland, 47. 

Lancaster, England, 108. 

Lancaster to Windermere, Keswick, etc., 109. 

-to Ulverstone, Cockermoutb, etc., 109. 

Landeck, Tyrol, 282,614. 

Lans-le-Bourg, France, Mont Cenis Tunnel, 
278. 

La Rochelle, France, 226i. 

Latakia, Syria, 661. 

Lausanne, Switzerland, 279,604. 

Lusanno to Arona, 279. 

Lanterbrunnen, Switzerland, 6^. 

Lavis, France, 283. 

Laybach, Austria, 366. 

Leamington, England, 96. 

Lebadea, Greece, 670. 

Lebanon Springs, United States, 729. 

Lee, River, Ireland, 27. 

Leeds, England, 103. 

Leghorn, Italy, 433. 

Leicester, England, 100. 

Leipzig, Germany: Hotels, Fairs, the Book- ' 
trade, the University, Faust, the Rathhaus, 
Monument to Poniatowski, the Rosenthal, 
339; the Wool-market, Baron Speck’s Gal- ■ 
Icry. the Stadliche Museum, 840. 

Leipzig to Weimar, 340. 

Leith, Scotland, 60. 

Le Mans, France, 218. 

Leondari. Greece, 671. 

Leopoldsberg, Austria, 362. 

LepantOjjSreece, 668. 

Le Puy, France, 241. 

Lerida, Spain, 720. 

Leukerbad, Switzerland, 586. 

Leval, France, 218. 

Lewiston JUnited States, 734. 

Leyden, Holland: The Town-hall, the fa¬ 
mous Siege, the Museum, Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Siebold’s Japanese Collection, Egyp¬ 
tian Collection, 810. 

Liboume, Franco, 218. 

Liege, Bel^um, 886. 

Liege to l^a, 286. 

Limerick, Ireland, 34. 

Limoges, France. 238. 

Lincoln, England, 106. 

Lindau, Switzerland, 611. 

Linlithgow, Scotland, 62. 

Linth Canal, Switzerland, 697. 

Linz, Germany, 661. 

Lipari Islands, Mediterranean, 474. 

Lisbon, Portnoi, 706. 

Lisienx, France, 216. 

Lismore, Ireland, 30. 

Liternum, Italy, 469. 

Liverpool, England : Hotels, the Cotton- 


trade. Public Buildings, Edncational Insti- 
tutions. 102. 

Liveipool to Lancaster, Carlisle, etc., 1G& 
Llandudno, Wales, 183. 

Llangollen, Wales, 123. 

Loch Achray, Scotland, 67. 

-Craigiiish, Scotland, 57. 

-Fine. Scotland, 49. 

-Katrine-, Scotland, 57. 

-Lochy, ikotland, 64. 

-Long, Scotland, 6S. 

-Ness, Scotland, 88. 

-Vennachar, Scotland, 67. 

Loches, Castle, France, 223. 

Lochleven, Castle, Scotland, 63. 

Locusts, the. United States, 729. 

Loltsch, France, 286. 

London, England: Statistics, Districts, 64; 
Hotels, Lodgings, Restaurants, 66; Sights* 
66; Tour around, 67; Hints to Tmvrieis, 
68; Parks, 70; S<mares,7S; Covent Garden 
Market 74; the Monument for the Great 
Fire, W^estminster Abbey, 74; Monuments 
and Memorial Tablets, 76; the Hoa^ of 
Parliament, 76; an opening of Parliamem, 
77 ; Westminster Hull, the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, St Paul’s Cathedral, 78; Tera- 

S le Church, St Bartholomew the (^eat 
i. Savior, St. Mary - le - Bow, St Maiy-le- 
Savoy, 79; St. James, Piccadilly, St Mar¬ 
tin-In-the-Fields, St Helen’s, St Giles's, 
StGeorge’s,SUStephen’s, Spur^ou’s Tab¬ 
ernacle, Whitehall Chapel, the Tower of 
London, 80; the Horse Armory, the Jew¬ 
el - house, the British Museum, 81; the 
National Picture-gallery, 88; the South 
Kensington Musenm, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Royal Albert Hall of Arts, 
Soane’s Musenm, 83; East India Museuni, 
Royal College of Surgeons, United Service 
Museum, Musenm of Practical Geology, 
Madame Tussaud's Wax-works, Bncking- 
liam Palace, S4; St. James’s Palace,White¬ 
hall, Marlborough House, Kensington Pal¬ 
ace, Lambeth Palace, Apsley ^use, 86; 
Stafford Honse, Northumberland House, 
Bridgewater House, Grosvenor House,Dev¬ 
onshire House, Montague House, Norfolk 
House, Holland House, Manchester Bouse, 
Robert Peel's House, Bankof£nglaud,Ro^ 
al Exchange, 66; Mansion House, Guild- 
ha]], General Po8t-af&(^ Custom-house, 
Somerset Honse, BnrUn^n Honse, Hall 
of Science, Annual Exhimtion of Pictures, 
87; University of Loudon, Royal Mint, 
Treasury Boildin^ Horse Gnara^ Stod: 
Exchange, School^ Colleges, Learned So¬ 
cieties and Hospitals, the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital, 68; London Bridge, Soulbcastefn 
Railway Bridge, Blackfriar’s Bridge, Lcm- 
don ana Dover Bridge, Hongerford Bridge, 
Waterloo Bridge,Westminster Bridge, oth¬ 
er Bridges, the Thames Tnnnel, Thames 
Embankment, Holbom Viaduct, St Catha¬ 
rine's Docks, London Docks, otner Docks* 
St Pancras Railway Station, Great Westerm 
Railway Station, 89; Victoria Statioa,Char- 
iug Cross Station, other Stations: New¬ 
gate Prison, Clubs of London, 90: Lemdoo 
Markets, Theatres, 91; Cremo'me Gardens, 
Kew Gardens, Music Halls, Derby Day, 
Ascot Day, Loudon Ceroeteri^ 98: Bar¬ 
clay and Perkins’s Brewery, TradeMiMa 
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recommended, 93; Sydenham Crystal Pal¬ 
ace, i)4. 

London to Bedford, Nottingham, etc., 100. 

-to Birmingham and Liverpool, etc., 

101 . 

-to Ely, Yarmouth, etc.. 110. 

-- to ^Bom, Tunbridge Weils, etc., 112. 

-to Hiirwicb, 181. 

■-to Laud’s End, 129. 

-to Maidstone and Folkestone 182. 

-to Oxford, Kenilworth, etc., 97. 

-to Paris, 182. 

— to Boebester, Canterbury, and Dover, 

-to Winchester and Southampton, 114. 

Londonderry, Ireland, 43. 

Long Meg and Daughters, England, 109. 
Longwy, Oermany, 270. 

Lough Neagh, Ireland, 28,41. 

Lovera, France, 282. 

Lowertz, Lake, Switzeriand, 800. 

Lubeck, Germany, 832. 

Lucca, Italy, 430. 

Lucerne, Switzerland, 091. 

Lucerne to Como, 280. 

Ludlow, England, 120. 

Ludwigslus^ Germany, 381. 

Lugano, Switzerland, 000. 

Luto, Italy, 899. 

Lnino, Switzerland, 090. 

Luneville, France. 274. 

Lnngem, Switzerland, 090, 

Lnsl^an, France, 226. 

Luxembourg, Germany, 270. 

Luxor, Egypu 009. 

Lynn R^s, England, 110. 

Lyons, France: Hotels, Quays, Heights of 
Fourviures, Hospital of Antiquities, NOtre 
Dame de FoarvWe, 203; Churches and 
Paintings, Jacquard, Inventor of the Silk- 
loom, h^seum of Natural History, Hotel de 
Vi 11c, Revolutionary Incidents, Fortifica¬ 
tions, Silk Manulkcture, Conseil des Prud- 
hommes, 204. 

M. 

Maabdeh, Eg]rpt, DOT. 

Mackinac, United States, 734. 

Macon, France, 203. 
hlacroon, Ireland, 31. 

Madrid, Spain: Hotels, Climate^ 682; History, 
Manners and Customs, 6S8; Carriages and 
Valets, Promenades, Royal Palace, 884; 
Royal Coebera, Royal Armeria, Naval Mu¬ 
seum, (^; Theatre!^ Royal Museum, Pic¬ 
tures, 688; Ribera, Mnrilf<x and Velasquez, 
687: mpnael, Paintings of the lulian and 
French ^hools, the Sculpture Gallery, oth¬ 
er Collections, 688; Churches, Con vents, and 
Cemeteries, the Plaza do Toros, the Prado, 
889; public and private Buildings, the Es- 
coriaL 690; Casa del Principe de Abago, 
San Ildefonso, Excursions, 891. 

Madrid to Toledo, 892. 

Magadino, France, 281,090. 

Ma^eburg, Germany, 328. 

Magdeburg to Berlin, 824. 

Mahopac, Lake, United States, 728. 

Magenta, Battle-field, Italy, 406w 
Maidstone, England, 132. 

Mafl]y,Wine District, France, 282. 
Maintenon, France, 217. 

•Mains, or Mayence, Germany, 848. 


Malaga, Spain: Trade, Malaga Wines, the Ca¬ 
thedral, 710. 

Malaga to Grenada, 710. 

Mahues, or Mechlin, Belgium, 300. 

Mallow, Irelnud, 34. 

Malmaison, France, 210. 

Mttls, France, 282,818. 

Malta, 476-486w 
Malvern, England. 128. 

Mammoth Cave, United States, 784. 
Manchester, England, 102. 

Manfuloot, Egypt, 807. 

Manna, Arabian Desert, 518. 

Mantua, Italy: Hotels, Position, 884; Fortlfl- 
cations. Excursions, Castello di Curte, Pa¬ 
lazzo Imperiale, Churches, Museo Antiqua- 
rlo. Piazza Virgiliana, Ponte dl Giorgia, 
Academy of Fine Arts, Public lusUtations, 
Palazzo del T., 885. 

Marazion, Wales, 181. 

Marburg, France, 284. 

Marengo, Battle-deld, Italy, 408. 

Mareotis, Lake, Egypt, 45ii. 

Margate, England, ill. 

Margeaux, Chateau, Wines, Ftance, 28L 
Maremma. District, Italy, 488. 

Marienbad, Germany, 34a 
Marieu-Lyst, Sweden, 889. 

Marne, Champagne District, France, 282. 

Mar Saba, Convent, Arabian Desert, 589. 
Marseilles, France: Hotels, Histoiw and An¬ 
tiquities, 256; Steamers from, 257. 
Marseilles to Alexandria, 257. 

-to Constantinople, 257. 

-to Italy, 267. 

-to Spain, 267. 

-to Toulon, 257. 

Marston Moor, England, 104. 

Martigny, Switzerland, 279,680w 
Martinsward, Tyrol, 815. 

Mary, Castle, Ireland, 27. 

Matlock, Eu^and, lOA 
Matterhorn, Peak, 566. 

Manchline, Scotland, 48. 

Maubeague, Belgium, 293. 

Maukhalid, Syria, 551. 

Mayence. or Mainz, Germany, 648. 

Maynootb, Ireland, 38w 
M‘Carthy’s, Ireland, 27. 

Meaux, France, 259. 

Mechlin, or Malines, Belgium, 800. 

Mecbiin to Ostend.SOO. 

Medinet Habou, Egypt, 607. 

Medoc Wines, Prance, 280. 

Megaspelion, Greece, 568, 

Mefurad, St., Switzerland, 697. 

Melifont, Abbey, Ireland. 40. 

Melrose Abbey, Scotland, 80. 

Melun, France, 21(X 276. 

Memnonium, the, Egypt, 608. 

Memphis, Egypt, 606. 

Menaggio, Switzerland, 696. 

Mouarstraits, England, 123. 

Menjibar, Spain, flO. 

Mentone, France, 259. 

Meran, Tyrol, 818. 

Mer de Glace, Switzerland, 662. 

Mersina, Syria, 661. 

Merthyr Tydvil, Wales. 127. 

Merthyr to Brecon and Hay, 127. 

Mesocco, France^Wl. 

Messina. Sicily: Hotels, Autograph of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, the Cathedral, 478; Churches, 
766 
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Viceroy’8 Pnlacc, Harbor, Theatres, Excar- 
siou to Etua, 475. 

MetK, Qermauy, 271. 

Meyringeu, Switserland, 690. 

Meyiingeo to Lucerne, 590. 

Mezi^res, Germany, 270. 

Milan, Italy: Hotels 388; Duonux 889; Tombe 
and Monuments, Del* Albero, Cbor^ of St 
Ambrozio, 390; St Bustondo, Santa Maria 
della Qrazia, 891; Leonardo da Vinci, his 
** Last Supper,^’ San Vittore al Corpo, Palaz¬ 
zo del Corte, 392; Brera, Observatory, Pina- 
ooteca. Library, Museum, Theatro d^a Sea- 
la, OsTOdale Grande, 898; Private Palaces, 
Manuuictnres, 894. 

Milan to Lake Como, 394. 

Milwaukee, United States, 782 l 
M inden, Germany, 819. 

Minden to Bremen, 820. 

-to Hanoven 821. 

MIngarry Castle, l^tland, 62. 

Minleh, ^ypt, 60G. 

Minyeh, E^pt, 606. 

Miramar, Austria, 286. 

Miseno, Italy, 469. 

Missolonghi, Greece, 66T. 

Mistra, Greece, 671. 

Mittewald, France, 283. 

Modane, France, 278. 

Modena, Italy: Hotel, Ducal Palace, Cathe¬ 
dral, the Campanile, Lapidary Museum, 897. 
Modena to Bologna, 397. 

Modling, Austria, 361. 

Modon, Greece, 671. 

Mokat tern, %ypt 496. 

Mombegno, France, 283. 

Monaco, France, 259. 

Monmouth, England, 120. 

Mons, Belgium, 293. 

Montargis, France, 241. 

Montanban, France, 284. 

Montbard, France, 276. 

Mont Blanc, Switzerland, 680L 
Mont Blanc, Tour of, 672. 

Mont Cenis, Tunnel, France, 278. 

Monterean, France, 275. 

Montferrand, France, 230. 

Montlemart, France, 276. 

Montmedy, Oermauy, 270. 

Montmelian, France, 278. 

Montmorency. Falls, Canada, 786. 
Montpellier, France, 237. 

Montreal, Canada, 785. 

Montrenz, France, 279,606. 

Mont Rosa, Switzerland, 686. 

Montserrat, Spain, 719. 

Morat, Battle-field, Switzerland, 608. 

Morlaiz, France, 219. 

MoroooOj709. 

Moscow, Kussia: Hotels, Kremlin, 661; Span 
Vorota, St. Nicholas Gate, Tercma, Bolshoi 
Devorptz, Granovitaya Palata, Little Pal¬ 
ace, Cathedral, 662; House of the Holy 
Synod, Archangel Michael. Annunciation, 
Treasury, Arsenal, Ivan Veliki, 663; largest 
Bell in the World, St. Basil, Foundling Hos- 

S ital, Theatres, Universi^ Peterckoi, Tea 
larden^ Bmpress’sVilla, Market-place, 664. 
Monllns, France, 240. 

Mount iEtna, Sicily, 476. 

Mount Brilliant, Germany, 821. 

Mount Sinai, Arabian Desert, 516. 

Mousey, France, 268. 

756 


Muckross Abbey and Lake, Ireland, 88. 
Mullingar, Ireland, 38. 

Mull of Cantyre, Scotland, 49. 

Munich. Germany: Hotels, 621: New Eonigs- 
bau, tne King and Queen's Private Apart¬ 
ments, Festalbau, 623; the Pinacothek,626; 
New PinacothehL Glyptothek, 628; Propy- 
laen^immer Collection, 629; Royal Brew¬ 
ery, Public Library. 630; Monuments, 631; 
Churches, Thorwalosen, Monument to Eu¬ 
gene Beauhamais, 632; Joseph Albert’s 
Photographs, 633; The Stra^beiishana, 
The Cemeteiy, Palaces of Nymphenbuxg 
and 9chleishelm, 634. 

Munich to Augsburg, 6S3. 

Murzzlag, France, 28A 
Mustapha Aga, B^pt, 612. 

Mycenae; Greece, 667. 

Mytilen^, Greece, 653. 

N. 

Nablous, Palestine, 642. 

Nahed-Damour, Syria, 647. 

Namur, Belgium, 296. 

Nancy, Prance, 273. 

Nantes, France: Edict ot, Republican Mar¬ 
riages, Castle,224. 

Naples, Italy: Hotels, 467; History, Fortifi¬ 
cations, 468; Churches, Cathedrale DuomoL 
Basilica of Santa Rewtitnta, Capita dm 
Tesoro, the Liquefaction, 469; Christmas, 
Cemeteries, Palaces, Mnseo Borbonio&4iU; 
Vesuvius, 464; Grotto di Pozzuoli, T<anb 
of Virgil, Excursions, Capri, Grotto Axzor- 
ra, Green Grotto, Psestnm, Mlemo, Herco- 
lanenro, Pompeii, 465; Lake Avema& Sib¬ 
yl’s Cave, Baths of Nero, Bay of Baiac, Tomb 
of Agrippina, Litemom, Lake Agnano, 
Grotto del Cane, 409. 

Naples to Cairo, 470. 

-to Palermo, 470. 

Narbonne, France, 236. 

Narbonne to Nim^ Route Na 7,287. 
Nauders, France, 282,617. 

Nanplia, Greece, 566. 

Navarln, Greece, 671. 

Nazareth, Palestine: Latin Convent, House 
of Joseph and Mair, Church of the Addub- 
ciation, Joseph's Workshop, the Fountain 
of the Viigin, 643. 

Neagh, Lo^h, Ireland, 26,4L 
Nemonrs, France, 241. 

Nktukelamds, or Hollamo, S06-310L 
Netley Abb^, England. 114. 

Neufchatel, SwitzerlaDa,607. 

Neuilly, France, 214. 

Neumarkt, France, 233. 

Nenstadt, France, 284, 

NenstefL France, 288. 

Nenwied, Germany, 661. 

Nevers, France, 240. 

Newark, Ei^land, 106. 

Newbnrg, United States, 7^ 
NewcasUe-npon-^ne, England, lOfi 
Newport, Isle of W^t, 1181 
Newport, Wales, 12L 
Newport, United States, 748. 

Newstead Abbey, England, lOL 
New York, United States: Hotels, Carriaeea, 
the Central Park,Pablic InstitatioQs, 794; 
City Hall, Court-house, Custom-booae,U. S. 
Treasury and Assay Office, Post-office, Ed¬ 
ucational InstttntlonB} Photographie Qal- 
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leries, Churches, Clubs, Restaurants, 725; 
Theatres, Bxcurslous, 726. 

Niagara Falls, United States, 781. 

Nice, France, 253. 

Nile, the, E^pt, 487. 

Nilometer, Egypt, 496. 

Nimes, France, 237. 

Niort^France, 226. 

Noll, France, 277. 

Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, 118. 

North Cape, Norway, 669. 

Nobway, 668. 

Norwich, England, 110. 

Nottingham, England, 101. 

Novara, Italy: Battle-field, 406; Churches 
and Paintings, 406. 

Novara to Alexandria, 406. 

-to Turin, 406. 

Noyent-le-Rotron, France, 218. 

Noyon, Belgium, 280. 

Nubia, 613. 

Nnits, France, 262. 

N nremberg, Germany: Hotels, MannCsctures, 
Churches, 636; Albert Diirer, the Castle, 
637; Gustavus Adolphus, 688. 

Nuremberg to Bamberg, 688. 

o. ! 

Oasis, Arabian Desert, 62a 
Oban, Scotland, 49. 

Oberhausen, Germany, 319. 

Oberhausen to Minden, 819. 

Ockenfels, Germany, 651. 

Old Cairo, Mosque of Omar, 496. 

OlmutL Austria, 361. 

Olton, Switzerland, 600. 

Olyn^ia, Greece. 6<l. 

Om-Bejdah, Arabian Desert, 617. 

Oneglia, France, 278. 

Ontonagon, United States, 72a 
Oos, Germany, 648. 

Oporto, Portugal, 70a 
Orange, France, 27a 
Orbitello, lUly, 483. 

Orleans, France: Joan of Arc, 281,289. 
Omavasso, France, 280. 

Oru-Keni, Turkey, 557. 

Ortc, Italy, 429. 

Orvieio, Italy, 434. 

Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 11& 
OsioohEgypt, 607. 

Osiris,Temple of, Egypt, 60S. 

Ostend, Belgium, 8(m. 

Ostend to Dover, 803. 

Otranto, Italy, 406. 

Ouchy, 8witzerland,616. 

Oxford, England: Hotels, Colleges, Great 
Tom, the University, the Bodleian Library, 
the Museum, Excursions, 98. 

P. 

Padua, Italy: Hotels, Duomo, Church of Snn 
Ginstina, 377; Church of Saut’ Antonio, 
Tombs, Arena, University, 878; Palazzo 
della MnnlcipalitiL Biblioteca Capitolare, 
Botanical Garaens,Ob8enratory, Prato delle 
Valle, Palazzo Pappalhva, Scuola di Sant’ 
Antonia, 879. 

Psestnm, Italy, 46a 
PaimbcBuf, France, 224. 

Paisley, Scotland, 47. 

Palamede,GreeceL664. 

Palermo,Sicily: Hotels,Piazza Marina,471; 


Botanical Garden, Houses, etc., 472: Cathe¬ 
dral, Churches, Royal Palace, Capella, Pala- 
tina, Ziza Palace, Catacombs, Palazzo Ver- 
celle, 468; Monte Pere^no, St Rosalie, 
Mon reale. Opera-house, Boatmen, 464. 
Palermo to Messina. 474. 
pALzsTiNEf 528; Authorities as reference, Cru¬ 
sades, 614; Money, Mill of Melliihfi, 6ia 
Palisades, United States, 727. 

Pamplona, Spain, 722. 

Paris, France: Approach from Rouen, 186; 
the Octroi, Carnages, Hotels, 136; Galig- 
iiani’s Messenger, 187; Apartments, Board¬ 
ing-houses, 188; Restaurants and Cafetu 
Carriages and Omnibuses, 189; History of 
Paris, 140; The W’ar with Germany, 141; 
Diary of the War, 142; The Thiers Govern¬ 
ment, 149; The Commune and the Govern¬ 
ment, 160; Legion of Honor, Army, Forti¬ 
fications, 162; Sovereigns of France, Na¬ 
tional Garde Mobile, Courts, Tribunals, 
and CivU Administrations, 158; Mayors, 
Police, Prisons, and Correctional Estab¬ 
lishments 164; Children of Americans 
bom in Franck Deaths of Americans in 
France, Tour of Paris for fifteen Days, 
155; Tour of Paris for eight Days, for two 
Days, fur one Day. 156; Days and Honrs 
when Museums, Monuments, and Libra¬ 
ries are opem 157; Theatres, 168; Con¬ 
certs, public Balls, Cafe Glacier, 169 * Bala 
Masques, Jardins des Fleurs, Steam-boats, 
Railways 161; the Boulevards, 162,168; the 
new Boulevards, 164; the Quays 166; the 
Bridges, 166; Places, Statues, Fountains, 
Colonne de Juillet, Place de la Bourse, 
Place du Carrousel, Place dn Cbikteau 
d’Eau, Place do ChAteleL 167; Place de la 
Concorde of Louis XV., Obelisk of Luxor, 
Place Danphine, Arc de Trionmhe de 
I’Etoile, 163; Place de Gruve, Place Lonvois 
or Richelieu,Place du Palais Bourbon,Pan- 
th6oD, Place Royal or des Vosges, Place du 
Prince Eugene, Place Vend^ime, 169; Co¬ 
lonne Venoome, Place dn Trfine, Place des 
Victolres Porte Saint Denis, Porte Saint 
Martin, Statue of Ney, of Henry IV., Fon¬ 
taines de I’Arbre Sec, de la Rue de Gre- 
nelle, des Innocents, Moliere, Garden of the 
Tnileries, 170; Garden of the Luxembourg, 
Champs Blysces, Rond Point, Arc de 
I’Etoile, Bois de Boulogne, Avenue de 
I’lmpdraUice, Porte Danphine, 171; Hip¬ 
podrome de Longchamps, Cascade Long- 
champs, A1 lee I^ngcbamj^ ThdAtre des 
Flears,Croix Catelan,172; Churches, Ch^ 
el of St. Ferdinand, 178; Church of St. 
Roche, the Madeleine, 174; NAtre Dame de 
Lorette, Church of St. Enstache, Church of 
8t.Gernudn rAuxerrois. Church of St.Sul- 
pice. 175; Church du Val dn Grfice and HA- 

S iul Militaire, Church of St. Etienne dn 
loot. Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 141; 
NAtre Dame des Victoires. Saint CbaTOlle, 
American Chapel, 177; Palaces of the^il- 
eries and Louvre, 177; the old Louvre, Col¬ 
onnade do Louvre,Tower ofthe Lonvre,PBl- 
ais de TElysAe Na^leon, 179; Palais Royal, 
Palais du Luxembourg, 180; Palace of the 
Legislative Btidy, 181; Palais de Tlndns- 
trie. Palais du Qnai d'Orsay. Palais de la 
LAgion d’Honneur, Palais de rlnstitut, 182; 
H^el des Affaires EtrangAres, the lustitut, 
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HAtel deVilleyBanqne de FraDce.the Bourse 
or Exchange, 183; Mint, Imperial Carpet 
Manufactory, 184; Qoverument Printing- 
oflice, Ut)vemmeut Porcelain Mauufacto- 
Government Tobacco Factory, General 
Post-ofMce, Plute-^laaa Warehouse,the Pan¬ 
theon, 165; Munalon of Prince Napoleon, 
Maison de Franfois L, Maison de Corneille, 
Maiaon de Racine, Sports, Raccs,186: Jock¬ 
ey Club, Uii^droiue de Lon^bamps, Mu¬ 
seums, Art dalleries, 187; Museum of the 
Luxembourg, I15tel de Cluny, Palais des 
Tbermes, Museumd’Artillerie, 194; Educa¬ 
tional Establishments, the Sorbonne, Pal¬ 
ais and Ecole des Beaux Arts JLdS; Biblto- 
thv (me Imperiale, Jardin des Plantes, 190; 
the Menagerie, Museum of Natural Histo¬ 
ry, Conservatoire (les Arts, 197; Hospitals, 
Almshouses, 198; Mont de Pieti‘, Creches, 
Hotel des Invalides. 199; Ecole Militaire, 
2C0; Military Hospitals, Markets, Tatter- 
sail’s, Abattoirs, Artesian Wells. 201; Ca¬ 
nal de rOurcq, Sewers, Catacombs, Ceme¬ 
teries, 202; Tradesmen recommended, 203; 
Bankers, Physicians, and Lawyers, 204; 
eeueral advice to Travelers, American Joint 
National Company, 206. 

Paris to Cherbourg, Route 1,216. 

-to Brest, Route 2, 217. 

-to Nantes. Route 3,220. 

-to La Rochelle, Route 4, 225. 

-to Bordeaux, Route 5,227. 

-to Narbouue, via Carcassonne, Route 

6,236. 

-to Narbonne, rid Beziers, Route 7,286. 

-to Switzerland, via Dijon, Route 8, M8. 

-to Marseilles, Route 9,244. 

-to Strasbourg, Route 10, 289. 

--to Cologne. Route 11, 286. 

-to Vienna, Route 12,289. 

-to Genoa, 276. 

-to Turin, 277. 

Parma, Italy; History, the Ducal Palace,S95; 
Paintings, 896; Famese Theatre, Museum, 
Churches, Palazza del Giordano, the Stra- 
done, 896. 

Parma to Modena, 896. 

Pnrnaraus, Mount, Greece, 669. 

Parthenon, the, Greece, 668. 

Passes into Italy, 278u 
Passports, xL 
Patraos, Greece, 653. 

Patras, Greece, 668. 

Pan, France, 288. 

Panillac, Chateau Lhfltte, France, 232. 
Pausilipo, Grotto, Italy, 468. 

Pescara, Italy, 404. 

Peekskill, United SUtes, 728. 

Pembroke, Wales, 126. 

Penrith, England, 108. 

Pentelicns, Mount, Greece, 666. 

Perl, France 284. 

Perpignan, France, 286. 

Perth, Scotland, 66. 

Perugia, Italy, 427. 

Pesaro, Italy, 402. 

Pescara, Italy, 404. 

Peschiera, Italy, 886. 

Pesth, Austria, 862. 

Peterborough, England, 106. 

Petra, Syria, 617. 

Pfhnds, Tyrol, 617. 
pharos, Egypt, 489. 


Philadelphia, United States, 743L 

Phllae, Egypt, Temple of Isis, 613. 

Piacenza, Italy, 896. 

Piacenza to Parma, 895. 

Pidhavro, Greece, 666. 

Piermont, United States, 727. 

Plerrefonds, France, 285. 

Pierry, Wine District, France, 263. 

Tilatns, Mount, Switzerland, 690. 

Pineus, Greece, 562. 

Piraeus to Messina, 672. 

Pisa, Italy: Hotels, Cathedral,430; the High 
Altar, Tombs, Baptistery, Leaning Tower, 
Campo Santo, 431; Church of Sta.Cateiina, 
Santa Maria della Spina, University, Bo¬ 
tanical Garden, Museo di Storia Naturals, 
Academia della Belle Artl, Palazzo Lan- 
franchi, the Residence of Lord Byron, 
Countess Guicclola, Piazza dn Cavalieri, 
Baths, San Pietro in Grado, Certosa, 432; 
Cascine, 438. 

Pissevache, Fall, France, 279. 

Pistola, Italv, 406. 

Plymouth, England, 130. 

Plymptoii, England, 130. 

Poitiers, France, 226. 

Pompeij, Italy: Overthrow, 466; present As¬ 
pect, Excavations, 466. 

Pont dn Gard, Italy, 287. 

Porlezza, Switzerland, 506. 

Ptwto Maurizio, France, 277. 

Porlrush, Ireland, 41. 

Portsmouth, England, 112. 

PoaTuoAi., 706. 

Potsdam, Germany, 830. 

Poughkeepsie, United States, 728 l 

Praa, France, 282. 

Pr.igue, Austria: Hotels, Alstadt, St John 
Neporon^ 348; Hradshin, Laurenzlberg, 
Cathedral, Relics, Chapel of St John Nepo- 
mnk, Carolinnm, Tbier-Kircbe, Rathhans, 
849; John of Luxembourg, Mosenm, John 
Hnss, Acropolis, Queen Libnssa. Czemin 
Palate,860; Wallenstein’s Palace^laccv of 
Resort Manufactnres, Monuments, S61. 

Prague to Vienna, 36L 

Presburg, Anstria, 864. 

Pbcssia. See also Germany, 319. 

PyTnmiS^TfceflOTt* 496. 

Q. 

Qnail, Arabian Desert, 616. 

Quebec, Canada, 736. 

Queenstown. Ireland, 26. 
nevy, Belgium, 298. 

uicksilver Mines of Istrla, Austria, 2S& 

K- 

Racknitz, Germany, 837. 

Racconifli, Italy, 410. 

Ragatz, Switzerland, 597. 

Rambouillet, France, 214. 

Ramleh, Palestine, 6^ 

Ram^ate, England, 111. 

Ratisboo, Germany, 634. 

Rank, France, 286. 

Ravenna, Italy: general View, 399; Cbnrdi- 
es, Dante, Public Library, Mansoleitna of 
Theodoric, St Appollinare, Colonna da 
Francese, 400; the Pine Forest, 401. 

Reading, K^land, 97. 

ReichenaUr Prance, 280. 
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Reichenbach, Switzerland, 689. 

Keichman, Switzerland, 597. 

Kemo, St., France, 277. 

Kennea, France, 219. 

Keihel, Germany, 270. 

Revel, Rnasia, 656. 

Rheims, France: Champagne Wine, Holy Oil, 
269; Wine Cellars, 270. 

Rhelngan, Germany, 64a 
Rhine, Riven Germany; Scenery, Interest, 
Steamers, Wine Districts, 648; Bishop Hat- 
to, 619. 

Rhoda, Egypt, 510. 

Rhodes, Greece, 652. 

Rhyn, Wales, 121. 

Richmond, England, 96. 

Ried, France, 282,617. 

Riffelberg, Switzerland, 5S6. 

Rigi-Knlm, Switzerland, 601. 

Rimini, Italy, 401. 

Rimini to Ancona, 402. 

-to Brindisi, 402. 

Ripalta, Italy, 404. 

Riom, France, 240. 

Roanne, France, 24a 
RocheforU^France, 226 
Rochelle, France, 226. 

Rtichester, England, 111. 

Rolandseck, Germany, 652. 

Roman^'Conti Wine, France, 249. 
Romanshorn, Switzerland, 611. 

Rome, Italy: Hotels, 484; Walls, Gates, 
Bridges. 435; Fornm Romannm, Temple or 
Concord, Temple of Vespasian, Temple of 
Sntnm, Arch of Septimins Sevems, Colnmn 
of Phocas, Via Sacra, Basilica of Jnlia, Re- 
cortasis. Temple of Romnlns, Arch of Janas 
Onadrifrons, Cloaca Maxima, Temple of 
Vesta, Tei^le of Ceres and Proserpine, 
Temple of F^rtana Virilis, House of Rienzi, 
Excavations at the Palace of the Caesars, 
llonse of Augnstus, 436: Clrcns Maximns, 
Baths of Caracalla, Arch of Constantine, 
Meta Sndans, Temple of Venus and Come, 
Basilica of Constantine, Colosseum, Bnrial* 
place of Raphael, 437; Baths of Titus, Tem- 

B le of Remns, Tomb of Bibulns, Capitol, 
>ying Gladiator, etc., 488; Reserved Cab> 
inet, Venus of the Capitol, Statue of Marcus 
Aurelias, Tarpeian Rock, Forum Trajanum, 
Forum of Pallas, Pantheon,Temple of Nep¬ 
tune, 439; Theatres, Baths of Diocletian, 
Tomb of Hadrian (now the Castle of St. 
Angelo), 440; Tomb of the Scipios, Coluro* 
bana. Piazzas, Churches, St. Peter's, 441; 
Monuments, Ascent of the Dome, Subterra¬ 
nean Church.442; Ceremonies in SuPeter's, 
Latcran Basilica, Table on which the Last 
Supper was eaten. Scala Santa, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, 443: Chapel of the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment Pauline Chapel, St. Paul without the 
Walls, Basilica of St Lorenzo, St Agnes, 
Basilica of the SS. ApostoH, 444; other 
Churches, 445; Vatican, Immense number 
of Rooms, Scalla Regia, Sistlne Chapel, Mi¬ 
chael AdtoIo's Frescoes, Loges of Raphael, 
' Stanze or Raphael, 446; Plcture^allery.Ra- 
pbael's Transfiguration, 447 ; Domenlchi- 
no’s Master piece, the Communion of St 
Jerome, Museum, Library, 448; Corridor of 
Inscriptions, Museo Cbiaramonti, Bracchio 
Nuovo, Statues and Busts, Faun of Praxit¬ 
eles, Rotundo, Court of Belvidere, 449; the 


Laocoon, Apollo Belvidere. Hall of Ani¬ 
mals, Gallery of Statues, Hall of the Greek 
Cross, Hall of Biga, Etrnscap Museum, Lat- 
eran MuseamjQairiual Palace, Private Pal¬ 
aces, Palazzo Borghe8e,450; Palazzo Colon- 
na, Palazzo Corsini, Palazzo Doria-Pamflli, 
Faruese, Farnesina Barberini. Spada (Pom- 
pey's Statue). Rosplgliosi, Guido a Murder¬ 
er, 451; Academy of St Luke, Manufactoiy 
of Mosaics, Garoeus of the Vatican, Bank¬ 
ers, Manufactures, Villas Albunn, Boi^hese, 
Ludovisi, 445; Pamfili-Doria and Panitina, 
Excursions, Via Appla, Tomb of Scipio, 
Arch of Drusus, Church of St Sebastian, 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella, Albano, Grotta 
Ferrata,F'niBcati2^458; Claudian Aqueducts, 
Sacred Grove of Bacchus, called by some 
the Temple of Egeria, Palestrini Colonna, 
Tivoli, Villa of Hadrian, Mona Sacer, Veii, 
Prima Portia, Ostia, 454; Segni, Studios of 
different Artists, 455; Climate, Dr. Jos. B. 
Gould, Lodgings, Carriages, Servants, 456w 
Rome to Naples, 467. 

Ronda, Spain, 710. 

Rosetta, Egypt 486. 

Hosliu Castle, Scotland, 62. 

Rustellan Castle, Ireland, 27. 

Rothsay Castle, Scotland, 48. 

Rotterdam, Holland : No good Hotel, Archi¬ 
tecture, Industry, Coloring Meerschaums, 
Cathedral of St Lawrence, Public Edifices, 
308, 

Rotterdam to the Hague, 806. 

Rouen, France: Hotels, History, the Cathe¬ 
dral, Richard of the Lion Heart, Diana of 
Poitiers, 134; The Tour de Beurre, Church 
of St Onen, the HOtel de Ville. Paintings, 
Museum of Antiquities, Public Library, 
Joan of Arc, Public Institutions, 185. 

Rouen to Paris, 135. 

Roumili-Fener, Turkey, SS8. 

Roumili-Hissar, Turkey, 559. 

Routes: [The routes here given are the main 
oneSf comprising extensive tours. Minor 
routes, or trim, are placed in alphabetical 
order under the names f\f the places of de- 
parture.^ 

1. Paris to Cherbourg,efd Evrenx and Caen, 
214. 

2. Paris to Brest, vi& Versailles, Rambonil- 
let, Chartres, Le Mans, Le Val, Renne, St.Brl- 
eiic, and Morlaix, 217. 

3. Paris to Nantes, vid Orleans,Blois,Tour8, 
and Angers, 220. 

4. Pans to La Rochelle, viA Orleans, Tours, 
Poitiers, and Nlort, 225. 

5. Paris to Bordeaux, vid Orleans, Tours, 
Poitiers, Civ ray, Angouleme^W. 

6. Paris to Nnrbonne, vid Route No. 6, and 
Agen, Montanban, Toulouse, and Carcas¬ 
sonne, 234. 

7. Narbonne to Nimes, vid Beziers, Cette, 
and Montpellier, 236. 

8. Paris to Le Pny, vid Orleans. Bonrges, 
Nevers, Moulin,Vichy, Clermont^ Lyons, Ge¬ 
neva, and Switzerland, direct, 288. 

9. Paris to Marseilles, vid FontainebleaO. 
Dijon, Chalons, Macon, LyonSjValeuce, ana 
Avignon, 244 

10. Paris to Strasbourg, vid Epemay, the 
Champagne District, Chaions-sur-Mame, and 
Nancy, 259. 
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11. Paris to Charleroi, Namar, Liege, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 286. 

12. Paris to Vieuna, vid Charleroi, Brnssels, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, the Hague. Amster¬ 
dam, hTiuden, Hanover, Brnnswick, Berlin, 
Dretmen, and Prague, continned from Vienna 
to Genoa, vid Trieste, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, and Milan, 289. 

13. Mechlin to Ostend by Ghent and Bruges, 
300. 

.14. Mechlin to Antwerp, 808. 

16. Dresden to Frankrort-on-the-Main, vid 
Leipzig, Weimar, Erfurt, Gotha, Eisenach, 
Cassel, and Friedourg, 337. 

10. {Suntm Tour)^ from Geneva to Chamonnl, 
Martigny, Excursion round Mont Blanr^Mar- 
tigiiy.^ukerbad, Gemmi Pass, Thun, Inter- 
lacheu, Brien, Lucerne, Fliielen, Bellinzona, 
Magadluo, Splngen Pass, Coire, Zurich, Lu¬ 
cerne, Zug, tne Rigi, Berne, Preyburg, Lau¬ 
sanne, Vevay^Villeneuve, Lausanne Neufcha- 
tel, Bienne, Basle, SchaflThausen, (instance, 
Bregenz, Innspruck, Rigi, Zug, Zurich, Con¬ 
stance, Linden, AngBburg,Mnmch,Ulm,Stutt¬ 
gart, Bruchsal, Baden-Baden. Heidelberg, 
Frankfort,Wiesbaden, Ems, Coblentz, Bonn, 
Colo^e, and Paris, 676. 

17. St. Petersburg to London, vid Stock¬ 
holm, Copenhagen, Elsinore, and Christiania, 
606. 

18. (Spanish TourU Parte, Bayonne, Madrid, 
Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Malaga, GranadaL Alicante,Valencia, Barcelo¬ 
na, Saragossa to Bayonne, or fh>m J^rcelona 
to Nimes, 672. 

Roveredo, Prance, 284. 

Rubicon. River, Italy, 401. 

Rudesheim, Germany, 049. 

Rueil, France, 210. 

Rugby, England, 101. 

Riigge, Italy, 406. 

Russia, 654-064. 

Rustchuk, Turkey, 669. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, 116. 

S. 

Saardaro, Holland, 313. 

Safed, Palestine, 546. 

Saintes, France. 227. 

Salamanca, Spain, 629. 

Salerno, Italy, 463. 

Salisbury, England. 129. 

Salcnche Falls, Switzerland, 279,680. 
Salenches, Switzerland, 680. 

Salomon Castle, France, 264. 

Salum, Italy, 283. 

Saluzzo, Italy. 611. 

Salzburg, Tyrol. 620. 

Samaria, Palestine, 642. 

Samos, weece, 668. 

San Bernardino, France, 281. 

Sundown, Isle of Wight, 116. 

Sangnainetto, Italy, 4§7. 

San Pierdarina, France, 277. 

Sans Soucif^nnany, 330. 

Sarabut el Kadem, Arabian Desert, 617. 
SaragossBjSpain, 720. 

^ratoga. United States, 738. 

Sardagn^ France, 284 
Sarnem, Switzerland, 690. 

Sanlt Ste. Marie, United States, 780. 

Sanmur, France: Cathedral, Museum, Hos¬ 
pice St. Jean, 223. 
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Savigliano, Italy, 411. 

Savona, France, 277. 

Saxeuburg, Austria: The Ritterschloss,TSr- 
nerplatz. Temple of Diana, the Prater, Wa- 
temll, 361. 

Scarborough, England. 104. 

Schaffhausen. Suntzerland: Hotel, 609; Cas¬ 
tles of Lahien, Worth, and Munoth, Cathe¬ 
dral. 610. 

Schaff^hausen to Constance, 610. 

Schellenberg, Austria, 283. 

Schevening, Holland, 310. 

Schlangenbad, Germany, 646. 

Scbmadribach, Falls, Smtaerland, 688. 
Schonbrunn, Austria: Napoleon II., Duke of 
Reichstadt. Gardens, MauUfhl Fountain, 
Glorietta Temple, 86L 
Schwalbach, Switzerland, 647. 

Scbwytz, Switzerland, 600. 

Sclo, Greece, 662. 

Scone Palace, Scotland, 67. 

Scotland. 48-^ 

Scott, Waiter, Monnment, Scotland, 88,61. 
Sebaste, or Samaria, Palestine, 64^ 
Sebastopol, Russia, 619. 

Segovi%^Spaiu, 692. 

Senail, Egypt, 612. 

Sens, France, 276. 

Sestri de Ponente, France, 277. 

Seville, Spain: Hotel. Courier, Uie Qiralda, 
Women, Histoir, Climate, the Alcazar, 697; 
Charles V., Hall of the Junt^ Gardens, 696; 
Tobacco Manufactory, the Bourse. Cathe¬ 
dra], 699; Courts, Murillo and Velasquez. 
Fernando Colnmbus, Cbiqiete, the Royal 
Chapel, Works of Art, Museum, La Caridad, 
700; University, Casa de Pi1ato& 701; Mar¬ 
bles, Casa de los Taveras, Don Sancho Or¬ 
tiz, Barber of Seville, PlacM of Amnsmnent, 
702: Promenade, the Triano, Oranges, 796. 
SevUle to Cadiz, 708. 

Sevres, France, 212. 

ShanUin, Isle of Wight, 116. 

Schechem, Palestine, 648. 

Sheffield, England, 107. 

Shekh-Aoad^, Bg^t, 607. 

Shiloh, Palestine, 642. 

Shoobra, Egypt, 498. 

Shrewsbury, England, 120. 

Siena, Italy, 434 
Sicily, 470. 

Sierre, France 279. 

Sillery, Wine District, France, 260. 

Silz, Tyrol, 282, 614 
Simplon, Pass. France, 280. 

Simplon, Road over, 279. 

Sinaglia, Italy, 402. 

Sinai, Arabian Desert, 616. 

Sing Sing, United States, 727. 

Sion, Italy, 279,688. 

Sioot, Egypt, 006. 

Siwab, Arabian Desert, 619. 

Skye, Isle of, Scotland, 64. 

Sligo, Ireland, 38. 

Smyrna,Tnrkey: Aspect, Commeroe,HoiBer^ 
Grotto, St. John, Figs, the CaniTan Bridge, 
668 . • 

Smyrna to Constantinople, 863. 

Snowdon, Wales, 124 
Sodorkoping, Sweden, 668. 

SoUhrino, Italy, Battlet^ld, 284 
Solfaterra, Italy, 469. 

Sondrio, France, 282. 
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Sorrento, Italy, 4G8. 

Southampton, England, 114. 

South Sea, England, 119. 

Spa, lea Quatre Fils Aymoo, Belgiam, 284. 
Spain, G»‘Z-T22. 

Sparta, Greece, 571. 

Sparta to Pylus, 671. 

Spello, Italy, 499. 

Spezzia, Italy, 415. 

Sphinx, the, %ypt, 497. 

Splugen, the, France, 280. 

Spoleto, Italy, 429. 

St. Anne, Falla of. United States, 784. 

St. Authooy, Falla o^ United Sutes, 745. 

St. Autou, Tyrol, 614. 

St. Ay, France, 924. 

St. Bernard, Switzerland, 563. ■ 

St. Briene, France, 219. 

St. Cloud, France, 841. 

St. Denia. France, 212. 

SU Francis, Monaateiy, Italy, 428. 

St.Germain, France, 213. 

St. Germain dee Fueaes, France, 280. 
St.Oothard, Switzerland, 594. 

Sl lldefonso, Spain, 601. 

Su Jean d’Acre, Sviia, 560. ' 

Su Jean de Luz, ^ain, 077. 

St. Louie, United States, 738. 

St. Lucia, France, 284. 

Su Malo, France, 219. 

SU Marla, Falls of. United States, 732. 

Su Maurice, Fran<^ 279. 

Su Michel, France, 278. 

Su Ouen, France, 214. 

SU Paul, United States, 733. 

St. Percy, France, 266. 

Su Petersburg. Russia^ Route to, Hotels. 466; 
Imperial Pailace, Hermitage, Court, Thea¬ 
tre, Picture-gallery, 466; Marble Palace, 
Micbaeloff Palace, Ladrida Palace, Annitch- 
koff Palace, Admiralty, Statue of Peter the 
Great, 667 ; Monument to the Emperor Al¬ 
exander, Marshal Snwaroff, Catbearal, Isak 
Church. 668; Smoluoi Church, SUPeter and 
Paul, Mint, Monastery, Arsenals, 660; Mu¬ 
seum, Peter the Great, Foundling Hospital, 
Lying-in Hospiul, Theatres. Gardens, 640; 
Imperial Residences, Carte de Sc;jonr,Pa8S- 
portH, 661. 

Su Petersburg to Moscow, 441. 

-to London, 665 

SU Gueutin. France, 286. 

Sl. Remo, Prance, 277. 

Su SebastiaiK Spain, 678. 

SU Thierry, Prance, 262. 

St. Vallier, France, 

St.Vittore, France, 28L 
Stoatsburg, United States, 729. 

StaflTa, Scotland, 62. 

Stafford. England, 102. 

Stanstad, Switzerland, 670. 

Staubbacb. Falls, Switzerland, 688. 

Steamers from MarBellles to Algiers, 867. 

-from Marseilles to Italy,^. 

-from Marseilles to the East, 867. 

Stegeborgi^Swedeu, 668. 

Steinach, France, 283. • 

Stein bmcken, France, 284. 

Stelvio, Pass, France, 282. 

Stenia, Turkey, 668. 

Stenay, Germany, 270. 

Sterzi^, France, 283,419. 

BtlUk, France, 282. 


Stirling, Scotland, 61. 

Stockholm, Sweden: Hotels, Islands, Manu¬ 
factures, King’s Palace, Picture-gallery, 
Royal Library, Cathedral, the Ridderbolm, 
666; Churches, the RIdderhus, Statues,Roy¬ 
al Theatre, Deer Park, Villa Bvstrom,Parks, 
Valet de Place, Costumes, Steamers from, 
667. 

Stoke Pogis, Gray’s Elegy, England, 129. 
Stonehenge, England, 129. 

Stony Clove, United States, 789. 

Stotzenfels, Germany, 449. 

Strasbourg,Germany: Hote1s,Cathedral,Pub- 
lic Library, P4tes de Foi Gras, 278. 
Stratford-on-Avon. Shakspeare, England, 99. 
Strawberry Hill, England, 95. 

Stress, Prance, 28a 
Stronachlacber, Scotland, 67. 

Stuben, Tyrol, 614. 

Stuttgart, Germany: Situation, Hotels, Old 
and New Palaces, Schiller, Baron Cotta, 
639; Public Library, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Royal Stables, Trip to Boaenstein, 440. 
Suez, Egypt, 615. 

Snez to Sinai, 614. 

Snsa, ItaW, 879. 

Susa to Turin, 279. 

Swansea, Wale^ 124. 

SwxDRN, Denmark, and Norway, 646-471. 
Switzerland, 678-611. 

Sydenham, England, 94. 

Syracuse, Sicily: Cathedral, Fountain ofAre- 
thnsa, the Latomia, the Ear of Dionysius, 
the Catacombs. 476; Siege of Syracuse, Ar¬ 
chimedes and Mosebus, l>ips to and from 
Syracuse, 476. 

Stria and Palestine, 623-668. 

T. 

Tabor, Mount, Palestine, 544. 

Tafah, Egypt, 614. 

Tamworih, England, 108. 

Tangier, Morocco, 709. 

Tanlay, France, 276. 

Tantura, Syria, 600. 

Tappan, United States, 727. 

Tara^n, France, 87a 
Tarbet, Scotland, 67. 

Tarragona, Spain, 718. 

Tan^town,United States, Washington Irving, 

Tel ^to, Arabian Desert, 520. 

Tel el Amarna, Egypt, 607. 

Tel el Eady, Palestiue, MO. 

Telfs, Tyrol, 616. 

Tell, William, Switzerland, 576,598,40L 
Tenby, Wales, 19a 
Tenedos, Greece, 641. 

Terni, Italy: Hotels, Roman Amphitheatre, 
Falls of Terni and Tivoli, 429. 
TbebeSjEgypt: Ruins,Karnak and Luxor, 
609; Tombs, the Vocal Memnon, Statue of 
Remeses, the Memnoninm, 6ia 
Thebes to Assouan, OIL 
Thebes, Greece, 670. 

Therapeia, Turkey, 667. 

Tbionville, Germany, 271. 

Thousand Isles, Lake of. United States, 78a 
Thun, Switzerland, 667. 

Thnsis, France, 280. 

^beriaa, Palestine, 54a 
lintero Abbey, England, 119. 

Tipperary, Ireland, sa 
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Tirano, France, 282. 

Toledo, Spain : Hotels, 692; History, Sword- 
blades, the Cathedral, 698; Works of Art. 
Mnnomeuts, Chapels, 694; The Virgin of 
the Saiictnary, Relics, the Foandling Hos- 

g ital, the Alcazar, Royal Foundery, Royal 
word Manufactory, 696; Synagogues, 696. 
Toledo to Cordova, 696. 

Tolosa, Spain, 722. 

Tonnerre, France, 278. 

Ttj)l!tz, Austria: Hotels,Warm Springs, 347; 

Bathing, 34S. 

Toplilz to Carlsba^ 848. 

Toronto, Canada, 785. 

Torquay, England, 130. 

Toulon, France: Hotel, Fortifications, Revo¬ 
lutionary History, 257. 

Toulouse, France; Hotels, Historical Relics, 
Battle of Toulouse, Canal du Midi, 237. 
Tours, France, 222. 

Tourtemagne, France, 279. 

Trosimeue, Lake, Italy, 427. 

Trent,Tyrol: CathecRal, Churches, Council 
of Trent, 283. 

Trenton Falls, United States, 740. 

Treves, Germany: Hotel, 270* Electoral Pal¬ 
ace, Cathedral, the Porta Nigra, 271. 

Trevi, Italy, 429. 

Trieste, Austria: Hotels, Cathedral, Ex¬ 
change, Lloyds Steamers, Miramar Castle, 
305. 

Tripoli, Syria, 551. 

Tripolitza, Greece, 570. 

Troihatta, Falls, Norway, G0&. 

Tronville, France, 216. 

Tunbridge Wells, England, 114. 

Turbia, Prance. 276. 

Turin, Italv: Hotels, 40$; Duomo, Chapel of 
Santo Sindoue, Church of La Consolato, 
Church of del Corpus Domini, Palazzo Roy¬ 
al, 409; Armona Regia, Royal Gallery of 
Paintings, Museum of Antiquities, Museum 
of Natural History, University Reale IMazza 
di San Carlo, Piazza Suslni, Piazza Vittoria 
Emauuele, Palaces, Theatres, 410; Charita¬ 
ble Institutions, Manufactures, La Superga, 
418. 

Tdbkkt and Gbkkoe, 664-672. 

Tusis, Switzerland, 597. 

Tyre, Syria, 649. 

Tyrol, the, 612-620. 

Tyrol, Routes through, 613. 

U. 

Ulm, Germany, 639. 

VIswater, Lake, England, 109. 

Ulva, IsIandJScotland, 52. 

Ulverstone, England, 109. 

Undercliff, Isle of wight, 116. 

United States, 728-739. 

Upsala, Sweden, 068. 

Utrecht, Holland: Hotels. Cathedral, Mint, 
Museum, and Universi^, the Malibran, 
Manufactures, Moravian Colony, 814. 

V. 

Valencay JFrance, 222. 

Valence, France, 266,276. 

Valencia, Spain, 717. 

Valentia, Ireland, 84. 

Valetta, Malta: Hotels, Fortifications, 
Knights of Malta, 480; Auberge de Pro¬ 
vence, d’Auvergne, of Italy, of Castile, of 
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France, of Aragon, of England, 483; Palace 
of the Grand Master, Armory, Church of 
St. John, 4S4: Monte de Pieta, 485^ 

Valetta to Civita Vecchia, Malta, Grotto of 
St. Paul, 486. 

Valladolifl, Spain: Hotel, History, Philip H., 
Columbus, Churches and Works of Art, Ex¬ 
cursion to Salamanca, 682. 

ValognesJPrance, 216. 

Varazze, France, 277. 

Vasto, Italy, 404. 

Vegli, Italy, 277. 

VsNKTiA, 866-376. 

Venice. Italy: Hotels, Situation, Grand Canal, 
Gondolas, 367; Manufactures, Goverument, 
868; Piazza San Marco, Chnrdi of SuGemi- 
niauo. Private Residences, 869: Church of 
San Marco, Bronze Horses, Zeno Chapel, 
Baptistery, Chapel of the Holy Cross, 370; 
Chapel of Madonna di Mascoli, Sacristy, 
Torre deH’Orologio, Royal Palace, Librana 
Vecchie, Library of St. Mark, Miut, Campa¬ 
nile, 37 1; Doge^s Palace, Giant’a Staircase, 
the Lion's Month, Seals d'Oro, Bibliotbeca 
di San Marco,Tintorelto*sPaInilngof‘*Par¬ 
adise,” Paul Veronese’s Painting of “ Ven¬ 
ice,” 372; Salo della Scrutinlo, Sala della 
Scudo, Chapel, Sotio Pioroba/Bridge of 
Sighs, Arsenal, 373; Palazzo Foscari, 
satii a Polo, Grimanl, Manfrini, Moro (the 
supposed Residence of Othello), Formosa, 
Taglionl, del Polo (where Marco Polo died), 
Tintoretto’s House, Churches, Santa Maria 
Gloriosa de’ Frari, Titian's Monument, 374; 
Santa Giovanni e Paolo, Santa Maria della 
Salute, Academia delli Belle Arti, Titian, 
376; his first, last, and greatest production. 
Schools, TinPiretto. Huseo Ck>rrcr, Thea¬ 
tres, Charitable lDstitntions,OondoIaFarM, 
Byron on Venice, 37G; Valet de place, $17. 

Veuice to Padua, 877. 

Veutimiglin, France, 276. 

Venlnor, Isle of Wight, 111. 

Verdritc^’s Hook, united States, T28L 

Vergara, Spain, 679. 

Verona, Italy: Hotels, Fortifications, Cmtal- 
lus, Pliny, 881; Paul Veronese, Amphithea¬ 
tre, Foriiflcntions,382; Cbnrcnes, Palaces, 
383; Tombs of the old Lords of Verona, 
Town Hall, Juliet’s Tomb, 384. 

Verona to Mantua, 384. 

Verplanck’s Point, United States, 723. 

VersaUles^^Francc, 205. 

Vervlers, Belgium. 287. 

Verzciiay.Wine District, France, 264. 

Vesuvius, Italy. 464. 

Vevay, S%vitzeriand, 606. 

Via Mala, Switzerland, 280. 

Vicenza, Italy: Hotel, Bridg^ Palladio, the 
Duomo, Churches, Public Institutioos, VSt. 

Vicenza to Verona, 881. 

Vichy, France: Springs, Diseases and Physi¬ 
cians, Establishment des Bains, 242; finom 
Vichy to Switzeriand. 243. 

Vienna, Austria: Hotels, 331; Hlstorv, Prow 
cnades. Palaces, People, 352; PubHc Bnild- 
ings, Cathedral of St. Stephen, Cbnrcbea, 
Churw of the August IneSjCanova’s Mono- 
ment of the Archduchess Christine, Cbnrch 
of the Cnpuclnes, 353; Coffin of Napoleon 
II., Carmelite Chnrch,Imperial Palai^Cah- 
inet of Antiqnities, Cabinet of Minerala,354: 
Museum of Natural History, SchatzMaw 
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mer, or Imperial Jewel Office, Coach-honsc, 
Rldiug-ecliooUVolktigarieiijHofgarlen, Pic¬ 
ture-gallery, yaS; AiiibraH Collectltin, Ar- 
mor,^terhazv Summer Palace,Priuce Licb- 
teuKteiu's Palace, Connta Czernin, Scbuu- 
bruDU, Harrach and Lemberg’s Cullectiuu 
of Pictures, Imperial Arsetiai, 368; Univer¬ 
sity, General Uoepital, Lying-in Hospital, 
Theatres, 369; Meerscbanms,Manufnctnres, 
Carriages, Baggage, Passports, Cafes,Valet 
de Place, Opera-Masses, Lace and Bohemi¬ 
an Glassy. 

Vienna to Trieste, 284. 

-to Baden Warm Springs, 3C1. 

-to M.klling, 361. 

-to Schuubninn, 361, 

-to Saxenbnrg, 361. 

-to Kaleuburg, 862. 

-to Klostemeuberg, 862. 

-to Leopoldsberg, 369. 

-to Pesth, 862. 

Vienne, Prance, 264,276. 

Vigo, Spain, 70^ 

Vineneave, France, 279. 

Villeperdne, Sacred Sword of Joan of Arc, 
France, 228. 

Vincennes, France, 213. 

Vispach, Switzerland, 279,686. 

Vlire, France, 219. 

Vlttori^ Spain, 679. 

Voltri, France, 277. 

Vosnes, France, 246. 

Vostizza, Greece, 668. 


W. 

Wadi Sebna, Egypt, 614. 

Wadi Haifa, Egypt, 614. 

Walks, 121-128: 

Walhalla Temple, Germany, 684 
Wallenstadt Lake, Switzerland, 697. 
Warmonth Castle, England, 106. 

Warsaw, Poland, 664. 

Wartbn^, Germany, 341. 

Warwicl^ England, 99. 

Wasen, Switzerland, 694. 

Washington, United States, 744 
Waterford, Ireland, 88. 

WaterlotL Battle. Belgium, 800. 

Weggis, Switzerland, 692. 

Weimar, Germany: Grand-ducal Palace, 
Stadtkirche, New Church-yard, the Graves 
of Goethe and Schiller, Premature Burial, 
889. 


Weimar to Jena, Battle-field, 340L 

-to Erfurt, 340. 

Weisseufels. Germany, 339. 

Weuner, Lake, Sweden, 668. 

Wesen, Switzerland, 697. 

West Point, United States, 728. 

Wetter, Lake, Sweden, 668. 

Whitehaven, England. 110. 

White Mountains, United States, 739. 
Wiesbaden, Hotels, Germany, 647. 
Wiessensteiu, Switzerland, 608. 

Wight. IsLB or, 114: Invasion of the Island, 
the King of Wight, Osborne House, New¬ 
port, Carisbrooke Castle, Cowes Castle, 
Norris Castle, the Town ofRyde, 116; San- 
down, 116; Shanklin, 116 ; Ventnor, 117; 
Freshwater, 117; Newport, 118; Cowe8,llS. 
Wilbelmshuhe, Germany, 88& 

Winchester, England, 114 
Windermere, Lake, England, 109. 

Windsor Castle, England, 90. 

Wiunipesankee, Lake, United States, 740. 
Wittenberg. Germany, 382: Martin Luther, 
Tombs or Luther and Melancthon, S33. 
WoodstockjEnglaud, 98. 

Worcester, England, 129. 

Wurzburg, Germany, 63& 

X. 

Xeres Wine, Spain. See Jerez, 718. 

Y. 

Yarmouth, England, 111. 117. 

Ynsale, Lake, Arabian Desert, 620. 

York, England, 108. 

York to Berwick, 104 

-to Cambridge, 106. 

-to Doncaster, Cambridge, etc., 106. 

Yonghal, Ireland, 29. 

Yverdnn, Switzerland, 607. 

Z. 

Zahleh, Syria. 649. 

Zebdauy, Syria, 647. 

Zerkuitz, Lake, Austria, 363. 

Zermatt, Switzerland, 686. 

Zlrl, Tyrol, 282,616. 

Znrich, Switzerland : Hotels. Ramparts, 
Church of St. Peter, Cathedral, Town Li¬ 
brary, Arsenal, Public Institntions, Prom- 
enaues, the Reformation, 698; Tariff fur 
Carriages, 699. 

Znrich to Lnceme, 699. 
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COMPAGNIE DES INDES. 

VEKDE DELISLE & C*®. 

CACHEMIRES, DENTELLES. 

Manufacturers of Laces at 

ALENCON, CAEN, 

BBUZELLES, BATEUX. 

This house has added to its large manufactory in 
Brussels a house for the sale of all its laces, situated 
in front of the Palace of the Duke of Brabant, the 
finest position in the city. 

It is recommended not only for the artistic taste 
and superiority of its fabric, but also for the regular¬ 
ity of its business transactions. 

The prices are fixed, and every article is marked 
with known figures. 

Sale-Rooms: 

BBUXELLES, i FABIS, 

1 Bne de la Begenoe. I 80 Bne Biobelien. 
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WOODMAN, 

TAILOE, 

NO. 22 

RUE DE LA CHAUSEE D’ANTIN, 

Invites the attention of the American and 
English 

TRAVELERS 

to his large Stock of Summer and 
Winter Goods, adapted especially to 
the wants of gentlemen of taste, style, 
and quahty in clothing. 

OOUBT DBES8ES 

Prepared at the Shortest Notice. 
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MAISON AU BON MARCHE, 


(FAUBOURa ST. GERMAIN), 

RTJK DTJ BAC and. RUE BE SEVRES. 

PARIS. 

EXTENSIVE WAREHOUSES FOR NOVELTIES 

ACKNOWLEDGED THE MOST WORTHY OF THE SIGN OP THE HOUSE BY THE 

QUAUTY AND 

REAL BON MARCHE 

OF EVERY ARTICLE SOLD. 

THE SYSTEM OP SELUNG EVERY THING 

CHEAP, 

THE QUALITY OF WHICH MAY BE ENTIRELY RELIED ON, IS ABSOLUTE IN THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT, AND ONE WHICH INSURES THE CONTINUATION 
OF A SUCCESS HITHERTO WITHOUT PRECEDENT. 

The nev^ establishment which the Bon Marche has just constructed, and which 
adjoins the old one, and has doubled the importance of the business, was inaugu¬ 
rated in the month of March, 1873. 

This establishment, especially designed for a large sale of Novelties of the latest 
style, contains every thing convenient and comfortable that experience in such 
matters can produce. Notwithstanding continual enlargements, it was found that 
another addition must he made to the already immense building of the Bon 
Marche to meet the large demands of its customers. 

THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE BON MARCIlfi, 

On account of the special plan of their construction, are one of the curiosities of 
Paris ; for nothing so vast nor so well laid out has hitherto been designed. Those 
who wish to visit the buildings and dependencies will find, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, special employes who will be placed at their disposition for that purpose. 
Kk 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 

Asms 10 THE BB1TI8H AVD AimiTflAiT inntAiMmai 


BANK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
(General OommiBsion Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 RtJE OASTIOLIONE,' 


Established 44 Tears. 


Messrs. JOHN ABTHUB A CO. beg to call the attention of the Pnblic Tuit- 
ing Paris and the Continent to the adi^tagea afforded by the following branches 
of their Establishments: 

BANK AND BKCHANaR 

Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation, at the 
highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying Circular and other 
Notes, the usual Bankers* Commission not being charged. Accounts Current al¬ 
lowed, and Interest granted on Deposits. Letters of Credit given for India, China, 
America, and the Continent. Sales and Purchases of Public Securities efiected. 

ORIENTAL, ABSBRICAN, AUSTRALIAN, AND GENERAL 
**WORLD EXPRESS" AND TRANSIT AGENCT. 

A DAILY PARCEL EXPRESS BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS, AND 
WEEKLY FOR AMERICA. 

HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENCT. 

Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and Apartments of every description pro. 
cured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any expense to the 
Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other accomodation a e co r ed 
in the best Hotels by advising the Firm. 

COMMISSION AGENCT. 

Every Description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzea, itc^ 
obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 80 per cent 

FOREIGN AND FRENCH WlNEa 

The extensive Stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the last thirty- 
six years, enables them to supply wines of the finest quality on most mode r at e 
charges. 
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12 Boulevard des CapudneSj 


GRAND HOTEL. 


LGSIRE’S HOUSE, 

SHIR T- M^KER. 

DRAWERS, 

FLANNEL WAISTCOATS, 

CRAVATS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

[Lainis5!i. 

GLOVES. 

\ 

PARIS. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
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VIENNA, PARIS, and LONDON 


AUG. KLEIN. 

FIRST MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD 

OF 

Fancy Bronze, Leather, Ivory, and 
Tortoise-Shell Goods; 

Portfolios and all sorts of Articles of Russian Leather; 
Carvings of Every Material; 

Great Assortment of 

Elegant Articles for the Use of Travelers. 

ALL ARTICLES manufactured in this vaarid- 
renoumed establishment are sold at 

FIXED WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Manufactory, VIENNA, 6 Andreagaaae. 

DEPOTS: 

VIBNNA 9 1^0- ^ Graben; 

PARIS, No. 628 BonL des Oapnclnes; 
LONDON, No. 76 Wlnq^le St, W. 
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MILLION, GUIET, & CO., 

Nos. 68, 60, 62, & 95 AVENUE MONTAIGNE, 

PARIS. 

Largest and Best Manufactory in France 

OP 

CARRIAGES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS: 

LANDAUS, 
BROUGHAMS, 
CLARENCES, and 

LIGHT CARRIAGES of ALL KINDS. 

MEDALS 

At the Fiiadpal Expositions of Fans, London, & New York. 
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Ji Wi BELL^ 


171 Fifth Avenae, New Tork, 

TAILOR, 

I Rue Scribe, Paris. 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVAL OUTFITS, 

All the Latest Styles and Modes, 

FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND EUROPEAN. 


1 RUE SCRIBE, 

PABIS, 

Opposite the Grand HeteL 
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has always maintained a high reputation for her designs 
taste in fitting her lady patrons. 
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FASHIONABLE DKESS-MAKING. 



BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 

BA-NKERS. 

NEW YORK: I PARIS: I BOSTON I LONDON: 

19 William St. | 12 Rue de la Paix. | 76 State St | 449 Strand, Charing Cross. 


Issue Circular and Special Credits and Exchange upon the following Plac^: 


Afbioa, Noam Coast: 
Alexandria. 

Algiers. 

Cairow 

Tunis. 

Austbian Empibb : 
Carlsbad. 
Innspruck. 
Lemberg. 
Marien^. 

Pesth. 

Prague. 

ToepliU. 

Trieste. 

Vienna. 

Belqidu : 

Antwerp. 

Brussels. 

Ghent. 

Li^ge. 

Os tend. 

Spa. 

Venriers. 

Dbmmabk: 

Oopenhag«i. 

Fbaboe: 

Aix-Ies.Bains. 

Angoiildme. 

Bayonne. 

Bordeaux. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Brest. 

Caen. 

Calais. 

Cannes. 

Chalon-sur-Sadne. 
Clutlons-s ur-Marne. 
Dieppe. 

Havre. 

IA Rochelle. 

Lyons. 

Macon. 

MarseiUea. 

Montpellier. 

Mulhouse. 

Nice. 

Nimes. 

Oloron. 

Paris. 

Pan. 

Reims. 

Rouen. 

Saint-Naznire. 

Strasbourg. 

Valenciennes. 

Vichy. 

GXbMAKT, NoitTft: 
Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
Berlix). 

Bonn. 

Bremen. 

Breslau. 


Coblentz. 

Cologne. 

Dantzic. 

Dresden. 

, Diisseldorf. 

Klberfeld. 

Kms. 

Frankfort on-the-Main. 
Gottingen. 

Halle. 

Hamburg. 

Hanover. 

Hombourg>les*Bains. 

Jena. 

Kunigsberg. 

I.eipsic. 

Magdeburg. 

Mayence. 

Stettin. 

Weimar. 

Wiesbaden. 

Gesmant, South: 

Augsburg. 

Baden-B^den. 

Carlsruhe. 

Constance. 

Freiburg. 

Heideiterg. 

Mannheim. 

Munich. 

Nuremberg. 

Passau. 

Regensburg. 

Stiitrgardt. 

Llm. 

Ghiealtar: 

Great Britain and Ibelaitd: 
Cork. 

Dublin. 

Edinburgh. 

Glasgow. 

LiverpooL 

Loudon. 

Manchester. 

Greece: 

Athens. 

Corfu. 

Holi.am*: 

Amsterdam. 

ll«gue. 

Rottei-dam. 

Italy: 

Ancona. 

Bologna. 

llorenco. 

Genoa. 

Leghoni. 

I.iicca-Baths. 

Messina. 

Milan. 

Naples. 

Palermo. j 


PumuL 

Pisa. 

Rome. 

Sienna. 

Turin. 

Venice. 

Malta: 

Norway : 

Chrittiania. 

Drontbeim. 

Portugal: 

Lbboa. 

Madeira. 

Oporto. 
Rouuamia : 
Buohareat 
GalaU. 

Ibraila. 

Russia: 

Moscow. 

Odessa. 

Riga. 

Saint>PetenbitK 

Warsaw. 

Spain: 

Alicante. 

Almeria. 

Barcelona. 

Bilbao. 

Cadia. 

Carthagena. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Pam^una. 

Santander. 

Saragossa. 

Seville. 

Valencku 

Swexikn: 

Gotbenbniig; 

Stockholm. 

SwmsRLAXD: 

BadoL 

Berne. 

Chanx-de^endb 

Fribouiig. 

Genera. 

Interiachsn. 

Lausanne. 

Lngano. 

Lueerne. 
Montreux. 
NenohateL ' 
Vevay. 

Zurich. 

Syria: 

Berrout 

Jai^ 

Jerualen. 

TURXRVt 
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MUNROE & CO., 

American Bankm, 

No. 7 RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, 

JOHN MUNROE 

AND COMPANY, 

No. 8 WALL STEEET, NEW TOEK, 

and No. 41 STATE STEEET, BOSTON. 


ISSUE 

CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 

FOR TRAVELERS 

ON THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, AND ON 
THEIR PARIS HOUSE AS ABOVE, 

A-vailable in all Rarts of Europe. 
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DREXEL & CO., 


34 SOUTH THIRD STREET. 

FHILADELFHIA. 


DREXEL, WINTHROP, & CO., 

18 WALL STREET, 

NEW YORE. 

DREXEL, HARJES, & CO., 

3 RUE SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 


BANKERS. 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits 
available in all the principal 
Cities of Europe. 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


20 Wall St, 


114 So. Third St, 


iSth St,opp.U.S. Treasury, 


NEW YORK; 


PHILADELPHIA; 


WASHINGTON. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & Co., 

41 Lombard Street, 

LONDON. 

Circular Letters Jbr Travelers; 

COMMERCIAL CREDITS; 

EXCHANGE, 

STERLING, CONTINENTAL, AMERICAN; 

CABLE TRANSFERS. 
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BANKING HOUSE 

OF 

HEISRT CLEWS & CO., 

32 ST., N. Y. 


LiCtters of Credit for Travelers, 

AUSO 

ooBomiioiaii obbdits 

Issued, available throughout the world. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE on the Imperial Bank 
of London, National Bank of Scotland, Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, and all their branches. 

DRAFTS and TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 
on all parts of Europe, California, the West Indies, 
and the United States. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS received in either Curren- 
cy or Coin, subject to check at sight, which pass through 
the Clearing-House as if drawn upon any city bank; 
Four per Cent. Interest allowed on all daily balances; 
Certificates of Deposit issued; Notes, Drafts, and Cou¬ 
pons collected; Advances made on approved collaterals 
and against merchandise consigned to our care. 

Orders executed for Investment Securities and Rail¬ 
road Iron. 


CLEWS, HABICHT, & CO, 11 Old Broad St., Loadon. 
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UTTIIBS OF CBSSrr. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN, A CO., 

BANKERS, 

CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
luae Circular Letters of Credit and Circular Notes for Trarders, arailable in all tiie priodpal 
Cities and Towns of the World. 

Circular Notes are also issued for use in the United States, Canada, etc., of the dcnominatioii 
of $10 and upward, similar to those iu such extensive use in Europe. 

The above, as well as special Letters of Credit, are payable at the prindpal cities of the world : 


Abbeville, 

Aberdeen, 

Aberfeldy, 

Aberlour, 

Adelong, 

Aix.la-Chapelle, 

Aibury, 

Alepp^ 

Alexandria, 

Algiers, 

Alicant^ 

Alloa, 

Aina, 

Almerla, 

Altona, 

Amiens, 

Amsterdam, 

Ancona, 

Angers, 

Antwerp, 

Ararat, 

Augsburg, 

Australia. 

Nine 8«mth ITsIm. 
Allmry, 

Adelonf, 

Bathnriit, 

Denlllqutai, 

Klandra, 

MaltluKl, 

Mndfree, 

New Castle. 

Rocky RItbt, 

Tamwortb. 

Windaor. 

New Zea^osA 
Auckland, 
Chrlatehuroh, 
Dunedin, 
Inreroargill, 
Lyttleton, 
WeUinfton. 

Brisbane, 

Ipawicb, 

Toowoomba. 

VieUirii.. 

Ararat, 

Ballarat, 

Beecbworfh, 

Castlemaine, 

Chiltem, 

Geelong, 

Inglewood, 

^meton, 

Melbonr^ 

Bandburst, 

Tarrangower, 

Wangaratta. 

Athens. 

Anchterarder, 

Anchtermuchty, 

Auckland, 

Avignon, 

Avranch^ 

Ayr, 


Baden<Baden, 

Bagdad, 

Bs^i de Lucca, 
Bahia, 

Ballarat, 

Ballater, 

Ballinrobe, 

Billinasloe, 

Band on, 

Banchory, 

BanflC, 

Barrhead, 

Bathgate, 

Bathurst, 

Bdsle, 

Batavia, 

Bayonne, 

Beechworth, 

Beith, 

Belfast, 

Berlin, 

Berne, 
Besanpon, 
Beyrout, Syria, 
BUboa, 

Bingen, 

Blau Athol, 
Blair Gowrie, 
Blols, 

Bolo^s, 

Bombay, 

Bona, 

Bordeaux, 

Botzen, 

Boulogne, 

Brechin, 

Bremen, 

Breslau, 

Brest, 

Bridge of Allan, 

Biisbaae, 

Bruges, 

Brunn, 

Brunswick, 

Brussels, 

Buckie, 

Buenos Ayres, 
Cadiz, 

Caen, 

Cairo, 

Calais, 

Calcu^ 

Cambral, 

Cannes, 

Canton, 

Cape Town, 
Carlow, 
Carlsmhe, 
Carlsbad, 

Castle Douglas, 
Castlemaine, 


CasK^, 

Catania, 

Cephalonia, 

Cette, 

Chalon (B. Saone), 
ChambeiTy, 
Chamonix, 
Charleville, 

Chaux de Fonds, 

Cherbourg, 

Chiltem, 

Christchurch, 

Christiana, 

Chrisitaiisand, 

Civlta Yecchia, 

Clermont Ferrand, 

Clonmell, 

Coatbridge, 

Coblentz, 

Coburg, 

Coire, 

Cologne, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 

Constanoe, 

Constantinople, 

Copenhagen, 

Cordova, 

Corfu, 

Cork, 

Conpar-Augus, 

Creuznach, 

Crieff; 

Culleii, 

Dairy, 

Danzic, 

Darmstadt, 

Dalbeattie, 

Delhi. 

Deniliqnin, 

Derry, 

Dieppe, 

Dli)^ 

Dtmne, 

Diammen, 

Dresden, 

Drontheim, 

Drogheda, 

Dnblin, 

Dunkirk, 

Dnsseldori^ 

Dunedin, 

Dundalk, 

Dnmbar^, 

Dummies, 

Dunblane, 

Dunkeld, 

Dunning, 

Dunoon, 

Edinburgh, 

EdzeU, 

Elberfeid, 


Elsinore, 

Ems, 

Elgin, 

EUon, 

Erroil, 

Florence, 

Focfaabeiv, 

Foix, 

Foifsr, 

Frankfort, 

Fraaersborough, 

Fribourg, 

Fnrth, p^ NQm- 
betg, 

GhilsUm, 

Galway, 

Gatehouse, 

Geelong, 

Geneva, 

Genoa, 

Ghent, 

Gibraltar, 

Girvan, 

Gla^w, 

Goray, 

(jk>iha, 

O^Atmbnrg^ 
Gottingen, 
Graham's Town 
(Cape), 

Granada, 

Granville, 

Grasse, 

Gratz, 

Greenodc, 

Grenolde, 

Hague, 

Hamburg, 

Hanover, 

Havana, 

Havre, 

Heidelberg, 
Helensbnii^ 
Hezmanstadt, 
Hombourg lesBains 
Hong Kong, 
Heyeres, 

Huntley, 

Inglewood, 

Innspmck, 

Ipewicb, 

Innerleithen, 

Inverary, 

Inverury, 

Interlaken, 

Inverness, 

IntereargiU, 

Irvine, 

Ireland, 


Bandoo. 

BeMut, 

Cariow, 

donmdl, 

Cork, 

Doblia, 

Deny, 

Droabsda, 

Dondalk, 

Galway, 

Gony, 

KUkenoy, 

Lbnerkk, 

Longford, 

MatyWirongh, 

KaTan, 

Nownr, 

NowIUm, 

Omagb, 

Qneeastowa, 

Boacrea, 

8Ur>. 

iJasT’ 

Tollaaaon, 

Weatport, 

Wazfbtd, 

ToogbaD. 

Jaffa, Syria, 
Jervzdc laFroota 
Jerusalem, 
Johnstone, 
Kandy, 

Keith, 

Klandra, 

Kilkenny, 

KiUin, 

Kilmarnock, 

SSneardine, 

Klnciagfe, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Kirkwall, 

Kirrionnir, 


Konigsberg, 

Kynetoo, 

Lanwanna, 

Leghorn, 

Ldpsic, 

Leith, 

Lerwidc, 

Leslie, 

Liege, 

Line, 

r 

Llmcricik, 

Lisbon, 

Uverp^ 

Loch^y, 

Lochgilpbead, 

Lode, 

London, 

Longford, 

Lortoti 

Lobeck, 
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Lucca, 

Lomsden, 

Lozerne, 

Lyons, 

LytU*'ton, 

Macduff, 

Madras, 

Madrid, 

Madeira, 

Magdeburg, 

Maitland, 

Malaga, 

Malta, 

Manchester, 

Mannheim, 

Manila, 

Mantua, 

Marienbad, Bohe> 
Marseilles, [mia, 
Maryborough, 
Mary hill, 
Mauritins (Port 
Maybole, [Louis*), 
Mayence, 
Meiningen, 
Melbourne, Austra- 
Memel, [lia, 

Mentone, 

Messina, 

Metz, 

Mexico, 

Middleburg, 

Milan, 

Mintlaw, 

Modena, 

MofTat, 

Moniaive, 

Monte Video, 
Montpelier, 
Montreux, Switzer- 
Montrose, [land, 
Moreton Bay, 
Moscow, 

Moulins, 

Mulhouae, 

Munich, 

Munster, 

Murcia, 

Mudgee, 

Nancy, 

Nantes, 

Naples, 

Narva, 

Navan, 

Neilston, 

Neiiehatd, 

Nice, 

Nimes, 

Nuremberg, 

New Castle, 
Newry, 

New Pitsligo, 

New Ross, 

Odessa, 

Oleron, 

Omagh, 

Oporto, 

Oran, 

Orleans, 

Ostend, 

Paisley, 

Palermo, 

Palma (Majorca), 
Paris, 

Parma, 


Patras, 

Pan, 

Pau, Basses P}^ 
Peebles, [nees, 
Perpignan, 
Pernambuco, 
Perth, 

Pesth, 

Peterhead, 

Pia, 

Pitlochry, 

Port Glasgow, 
Prague, 
Queenstown, 
Itastadt, 

Ratlsbon or Regons- 
burg, 

Renfrew, 

Rbeims, 

Riga, 

Rio de Janeiro, 
Rome, 

Rosehearty, 

Rostock, 

Rotteidam, 

Rouen, 

Rocky River, 
Roscren, 

St. Gnlle, 

St. Male, 

St. Omer, 

St. Petersburg, 

St. Quentin, 

St. Thomas, W. I, 
Salamanca, 
Salzburg, 
Sandhurst, 

San liemo, 

San Sebastian, 

Santander, 

Schaflfhaussen, 

Schwalbach, 

Scotland, 

Aborffldy, 

Abcrlour, 

Alloa, 

Alva, 

Auchterarder, 

Auchtermuchty, 

Ayr, 

Dallater, 

Banrhorj', 

Banir, 

Barrhead, 

Bathij^ate, 

Beith, 

Blair Athol, 

Blair fJowTio, 
Brechin, 

Bridie of Allan, 
Buckit*, 

Caatle Donglaa, 
Coatbridge, 
Coupar-Augus, 
Crieff, 

Cullen, 

Dalbf‘Bttlo, 

Dairy, 

Donne, 

Dumbarton, 

Dumfries, 

Dimblane, 

Ihmkeld, 

Dunning, 

Dunoon, 

EdreU, 

Elgin, 

Ellon, 

Erroll. 

Focliabert, 

' Forfar, 


Frasenboroogh 

Oolaton, 

GatehouM, 

Girran, 

Greenock, 

Helensburgh, 

Huntley, 

Inucrlelthcn, 

Inverary, 

Inverury, 

Irvine, 

Johnstone, 

Keith, 

Kitlin. 

Kilmarnock, 

Kincardine, 

KIncraigie, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Kirkwall, 

Kirriemuir, 

Leith, 

Lerwick, 

Leslie, 

Lochgelly, 

Locbjrilphead, 

Lumaiten, 

Macduff, 

Maryhill, 

Maybole, 

Mintlaw, 

Moffat, 

Moniaive, 

Montrose, 

Jicllston, 

New Pitsligo, 

Paisley, 

Peebles, 

Perth, 

Peterhead, 

Pitlochrj-, 

Port Glasgow, 

Itenfrow, 

Ki>s*‘hcarty, 

Selkirk, 

Stewarton, 

Stirling, 

Stranraiif, 

Strathaven, 

Tarticrt, 

Tarland, 

ThornhllL 

Tillicoult^, 

Troon, 

Tiurriff, 

Wick. 

Selkirk, 

Seville, 

Shanghai, 

Sienna, 

Singapore, 

Sligo, 

Sm>’Tna, 

Southampton, 

Spa, 

Stettin. 

Stewarton, 

Stirling, 

Stockholm, 

Stranraer, 

Straaburg, 

Strathaven, 

Stuttgart, 

Suez, 

Sydney, 

Tamworth, 

Tarlbert, 

Tarland, 

TarrangowcT, 

Teneriffe, 

Thornhill, 

I’houne, 

Tilliecoultrie, 

Tipperary, 

Toowoomb<^ 

TopUtz, 


Tonlon, 

Tonloufe, 

Toun, 

Tralee, 

Trdves, 

Trieste, 

Troon, 

TuUamore, 

Tunis, 

Turin, 


Turrifl; 

Utrecht, 

Valenci^^ 

Valendennee, 

Venice, 

Vera Crnc, 

Verona, 

Vevay, 

IVicby, 

Vienna, 

Vigo, 

ViRefranche, 

Vittoria, 

Wangaratta, 

Warsaw, 


Waterford, 

Welmer, 

Wellington, 

Westport, 

Wexford, 

Wick, 

Wiesbaden, 

Wildbad, 

Windsor, 

Worms, 

WnrzbuTig, 

Youghall, 

Yverdon, 

Zante, 

Zaragoza, 

Zorich. 


United States. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
Buflalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Can^oharie, N.Y. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Colamba!^, Geo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dnbnqne, Iowa. 
Davenport, Iowa, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Bagle River, L. S.. 


Mich. 

Fredonia, N. Y. 
Or*d Rapids, Mich, 


Galveston, Texas. 
Hartford, Cl 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Iowa City, Iowa, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamaxoo, Mich. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Keokuk, Iowa, 
Looisyille, Ky. 


Lansingborg, N.Y. 
Llttle^Falls, N. Y. 
Leavenworth City, 
Kansas. 

Milwaukie, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Marquette, Blich. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Havem Ct. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Portland Me. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peoria, IlL 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
<}uincy, lU. 
Rockford, III. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rock IsUnd, 111. 

St. Loilis, Mo. 
Saratoga, N. Y*. 
Sprin^eld, Mass. 
Savannah, Geo. 
San Francisco, Cak 
Sacramento, CaL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
St Paul, Minn. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 
St Joseph, Mo. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
Toledo, O. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Washington, Iowa, 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterloo, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Yoakers, N. Y. 

Canada, d:a 
Bytown, 
Brockvllle, 
BeUevUle, 

Cobnrg, 

Hamilton, 

Kingston, 

London, 

Montreal, 

Port Hope, 

Picton, 

Quebec, 

St Catherine's, 
Toronto, 

Windsor, 

St. John, N. B. 

^ West Indxbb, 
So. Amsboa, &C. 
Havana, 

. St Johns, P. R. 
Mayagues, 
Panama, 
Valapardso, 

Lima, 

St Thomas, 
Bermuda, 
Barbadoes, 
Nassau, N. P. 
Cardenas, 

Mexico. 
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LHERBETTE, KANE, & CO, 

AMERICAN BANKERS 

AND 

FORWARDING AGENTS, 

8 PLACE DE LA BOURSE. 
PARIS. 

AGENTS FOB THE STEAIOOIS FBOM HAVBE TO NEW TOBE. 

PACKAGES AND MERCHANDISE FORWARDED BT EVERT 
STEAMER TO NEW YORK. 


HENRY CAPT, 

No. 6 ROE SOBZBB, PARIS. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
EUROPE AND AMERICA, 

WATCHES OF ALL KINDS, 

Chronometers and Half Chronometers. SelfvnTiding BepecUerh^ 
independent seconds^ quarters of seconds for races^ and plain Watch¬ 
es. Every watch is gxiaranteed. Ladies^ Watches plain or richly 
decorated. 

EXTENSIVE STOCK OF JEWELRY, 
PAINTINGS ON ENAMEL, PORTEAlTS, 
SINGING BIRDS. 

The choice in this Establishment is so varied, so 
beautiful, and so much cheaper than in America, that 
the opportunity of purchasing should not be lost. 

Same House in Geneva. 
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SIB WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT. 

THE ROYAL HOTEL, 

dVIACGRECSOR’S, late GIBR’S), 

53 PRINCESS STREET, EDINBURGH, 

OPPOSITE THE SCOTT MONUMENT, AND COMMANDING THE BEST VIEWS OP 
THE GARDENS, CASTLE, ARTHUR’S SEAT, *o. 

The Royal Hotel is the nearest fii*st-class Hotel to the Rail¬ 
way Stations. A Night Porter in attendance. 

This home is the favorite American Hotel in Edinburgh. 
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GEAND HOTEL, 

12 Boulevard des Capnoines, 
PARIS. 


NEW DIRECTION: 

Reduction of TarifEsk 

Suppre^on of the Charge for Bervloe. 


SEVEN HUNDRED ROOMS AND DRAWING-ROOMS, famished with the gmtcft 
comfort, flrom 6 fr. per day, service included. 

TABLE D’HOTE.—Rrroiifasf at fixed price, 4 fr. (wine inclnded), flrom 11 o’clock in the 
morning to one o'clock in the afternoon. Dinner at fixed price, 6 fr. (wine inclnded), at i 
o’clock in the evening. 


BREAKFASTS AND DINNERS BY THE CARD. 
ARRANGEMENTS AT FIXED PRICE, including rooms, firing 
meals (wine included), with the option to take the meals in the ap 
or at table d’hOte: 

PRICE PER DAT.—let aass, 80 fr.=:S4s.=$«. 

2d « 26 fr.=20«.=: & 

8d « 20 fr.=16a= 4. 


g, service, sad 
t restaarant, 


FIRST BREAKFAST.—Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, with Bread, Cressent, and Batter. 
SECOND BREAKFAST.-Fine, Claret or Burgundy to choose. By-Diahea, Two DWiea 
to choose on the Bill of Fare. Cheese, Fruits. 

DINNER.—Fine, Claret or Burgundy to choose. Sonp. By-Diahe», Three DIahes to 
choose on the Bill of Fare. Salad, Sweet-dish, Cheese, Froits. 


Breakfasts and Dinners d la carte are served in the Apartments. Gnests received «• 
eion at a fixed price for Board and Lodging. Wines of the first qnality. Reading and Cco- 
versation. Music, and Card Rooms. Saloons for Parties and Fetes. Smoking-Room. Preach 
and Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals. Cafo. Billiards. Divans. Baths. Carriagw 
(grande et petite remise). Elegant Turn-outs. Omnibus for the Conveyance of Guests and 
their Luggage to and from the Railway Stations. Personnel speaking ali Langnagea lnt»- 
preters. Tickets and fhll information in relation to the Opera^ Theatres, and other Pisces 
of Amusement, Races, Balls, Concerts, etc. 
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Interior View of the Court of Honor, 

REDUCTION OF ALL THE TARIFFS. 

700 Drawing-Rooms and Bedrooms, 

BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED, 

FROM 3 FRANCS UPWARD. 

TABLE DEMOTE. 

BREAKFASTS from 10 to 1 o’clock, at 3 francs, wine included. 
DINNERS, 6 o’clock, at 6 francs, wine included. 

BBEAEFA8TS and DINNEBS A LA CABTE. 


GRAND 

HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 

Opposite the Palace of the Tnileries. 
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POLLONAIS, Director. 


♦ 3 


Grand Hotel de TAthenee 

16 RUE SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 

Travelers are informed that they will find in the hotel 
BATH-ROOMS ON EACH FLOOR; 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE; 

TWO PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS ; 
PUBLIC PARLOR; 

BILLIARD AND SMOKING ROOMS; 

A READING-ROOM. 

'BkOovtv%. 
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SPLENDIDE HOTEL, 





FACING THE NEW OPERA HOESE AND GRAND HOTEL, 


PARIS—Place de VOpera. 


LAUREUI RICHARD, 


18 BOULEVABD DBS ITAUEN, 

PARIS, 


TA-ILOR. 


XXTSBPRETBBS 

IN 

ENGLISH, SPANISH, and GERMAN. 
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HOTi:i. OHATHAM, 

HOLZSCHUCH, Proprietor. 



PLACE VESTHXME. C7 Ruc Nvc, St. AngTQstiii, ■om-*VArr 

RUE r>E LA I’AIX. PARIS, CAPCCrXEA 


HOTEL METRIC E. 

226 RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS, 

IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE GARDENS OF THE TUELEBIES. 

This old-established (in 1816) and universally renowned 
Fikst-Class Hotel, replete with every comfort and conveni¬ 
ence, having every variety of accommodation, and being most 
delightfully situated in the centre of Paris, merits the patron¬ 
age of good society anxious to enjoy true comfort during dieir 
visit to the French metropolis. The best table d’hote in Paria 

Mr. SCHEWRICH, 

Proprietor. 
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THE UNITED HOTEL, 


CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


This magrnfflcent Hotel, haying been enlarged by the addition of upward of Eighty Rooms, 
la NOW OPEN for the reception of visitors, and has been re-fumisned with especial refer¬ 
ence to the wishes of American families and gentlemen. It is the only first-class Hotel in 
London condacted npon the American plan. The great expense, amounting to extortion, 
of which all travelers from the United States have made complaint, is obviated here by the 
adoption of a printed tariff of prices, which can be bad on application to the Manager, in 
addition to which families and gentlemen are received at a stated price per day, to inehtde 
all extract which has been fixed at the most moderate figure, viz., 12s. 6d. per day for each 

E erson. The attendance, table, properties. &c., are equal to those of the best American 
oases, and the central position of the hotel places the visitor in the gavest Quarters of the 
metropolis—Her Majesty's Opera House being in the same block, and all the leading Clubs, 
Theatres, Exhibitions, Palaces, and Parks very convenient. 

The United Hotel is much f^nented by the upper class of the United States, as well as 
by the nobility of this country and of the Continent. 

Families can make special arrangements with the Manager, firom whom parties proceeding 
to the Continent may receive mnch nsefhl and necessary information. 

BILLIARD AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


TO TOURISTS, &c. 


Onr celebrated Binocular Field and Race Glasses, from £3 2s.; do. in Alnmin- 
ium, weighing only a few ounces, from £G Gs. to £14 Hs.; also, our celebrated 
Pocket Aneroid Barometers, for measuring the heights of mountains, &c. First- 
class Telescopes, Microscopes, Sextants, Theodolites, Levels, and all kinds of in¬ 
struments requisite in traveling. Drawing Instruments of the first quality, Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus and Slides, &c., &c., &c. GOULD A PORTER 
(successors to Cary), Opticians and Mathematical Instrument Makers^ by special 
appointment, to the War Office, Admiralty, Royal London Opthalmic Hospital, 
Royal Geographical Society, Royal Military Collie, Sandhuret, Trinity House, 
Christ's Hospital, King's College, Russian, Norwegian, and Swedish Governments, 
&c., &c. 181 STRAND, LONDON. Established upward of a Century. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOTS., 


8T. MABTIN’S-LE-OBAm) 


(Opposite the Oeneral Post* 
Office). 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTm 

KILLARNEY, IRELAND. 

The Royal Victoria Hotel in situated on the T<otror Lako, clone to the eratei^s edge, 
miniitee* drive of the Rnilway Station, and a ahort distance from the far-famed Gap of•ntolNk 
This Hotel, which is lighted with gas manufactured on the promisee, has been much enl«f|pd->a 
magnificent Coffee-Room, a public Drawing-Room for I.Adies and Famiites, Billiard and SndtfBg* 
Rooms, and seve’al suites of private apartments facing the lake, having been recently nMeoL 
Table d’Hoto during the Season. Hot and c.’old Batha Cara, Carrisges, lioats, Tonies, and GnMes, 
at fixed moderate charges. Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides arc |)ald by the Proprietor, and are not 
allowed to solicit gratuities. The Hotel Omnibus and Porters attend the Trains. 

JOHN O’LEABT, Proprietor. 
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The above Hotel, established over 100 years, and sitnated in the vgry centre of the cfw, 
combines, with all other modern improvements, the exceptional advantages of the GAL* 
VANO-ELECTRIC BATH, administered bv Mr. Adolphus, Medical Electrician of ten years* 


continued practice, and used with great effect in GonU Rheumatism, and all nervooa diMr> 
ders, etc. The Hotel charges are strictly moderate. Night Porters and Watchmen. French 


and German Attendants. 












MARINE HOTEL, 

VENTNOB, I. W. 


Directly facing the Sea. A superior double Coffee-Room for Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men. Good Billiard-Room. Post-Horses and Carriages. Omnibuses to and 
from the Station. BUSH A JUDD, Proprietors. 



ROYAL HOTEL, College Green, BRISTOL. 


Plrst class, central, and pleasantly eiinated. Lofty and s^iacions ColTee, Dining, Billiard, 
Smoking, and Reading RcMims; 120 Bedrooms; Private Suites of Apartments. 

Telegraph-Offlce, PoKt-OfBce, Steam-Lift and Laundry, Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 
*^ight Porter kept. All omnibuses pass the door. 

Fixed scale of charges, including service. Will. SWANSON, ]Hanae:er«- 

■! A 


















Brighton, England. 



WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL 


The Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, London (S.W.), opposite West¬ 
minster Abbey, adjoining the India Office, close to the Houses of Parliament, Conrts 
of Law, the Parks, and Theatres, affords superior accommodation of every descrip¬ 
tion (including RiK)ms for Committees, Arbitrations, Meetings, and Public aw 
Private Dinner.^), at mo<lei*nte charges. 

















H. L. MARSHALL &, CO, 

ARUY, NAVY, 

AND 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 

516 NEW OXFORD STREET, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

(Near tue British Museum.) 


The motto of this Establishment is 
goods of the first quality, cut and 
made by artists of known repute 
with promptitude, and at the lowest 
remunerative charges. 

Inventors of the celebrated Idone- 
ous Pants. 
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SNAllPAOE & SOA, 


MADDOX STREET, 

Bond St, London; 


15 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
Paris; 


82 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 

FENTON’S HOTEL, 


63 ST. JAMi;S’S ST., S.W. 


This old and first-class family Hotel is centrally situated, in the most fiashion- 
able street of the West End, in the immediate vicinity of the Theatres and other 
places of amusement, Westminster Abbey, Houses of Parliament, and the prin¬ 
cipal fashionable parks. Fenton’s has been patronized by the best American 
families and gentlemen tourists for over sixty years. 

TBB QUBBIPS BOT^ ~ 

CORK STHIiBT & CLIFFORD STRRRTy Bond Stroot^ London. 

This old-established Hotel has been completely refarnlshed and decorated. It contains 
Suites of Rooms for Large and Small Families, and every accommodation for Single Gentle- 
men. It is situated in the most fashionable rart of London, is within a shilling cab-fore of 
the Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, Westminster Abbey, the Government OfBces, all 
the principal Railway Termini, Theatres, and Places of Amneeraent; Bond Street, Regent 
Street, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, and Pall Mall are immediately adjacent; St. James's 
Park, the Green Park, and Rotten Row are within a few minutes* walk. The Hotel itself fo 
under the personal superintendence of the Proprietor, whose great experience in the bosi- 
ness is a guarantee for the comfort of the Visitors and the excellence of all articles sni^lied 
to them. 

Proprietor, 1.EWIS JEFFERIS, 

LATE OP WESTWINSTBR. 
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FRESHWATER BAY, Isle of Wight. 



LAMBERT’S HOTEL, 

LATE PLUMBLY’S. 

THe Finest Sea and. Xjand 'Views in tUe Island. 

This notel is delightftillv sitnatedi standing in its own gronnds, and affords every com* 
fort and accommodation for Tonrists and Visitors. Billiard and Bath Rooms. Coaches 
to and from all parts of the Island. Posting in all its branches. 


NEW HOTEL, 

CAIRO, Egypt. 


This splendid establishment has recently been purchased by 
the proprietor of the Hotel de I’Europe, at Alexandria, who 
proposes to make it the most comfortable hotel in the East. 

It is situated in the most beautiful part of the city, in view 
of all the amusements going on in that world-renowned city. 
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PIER HOTEL, Ryde, Lde of Wlsht. 



(Lulrani'o to Kytio from th« I*ier.) 

D. BARNES, Proprietor, 

•WINE, SPIRIT, A.r,E, AND PORTER MERCHANT. 

Post-Horses and €ariiac;es« 

MACLEAN’S HOTEL, 

198 ST. VINCENT STREET, 

GLA^SaOW. 

This first-class Hotel is pleasantly and fashionably situated in 
the immediate neighborhood of Blythswood Square (one of the 
healthiest sites in the city), and within an easy distance of the 
Exchange, Banks, the American Consul’s, and principal places of 
business. 

It is only a few minutes’ drive from the several railway termini 
and steamboat quays, and, from its central position, is within easy 
access to almost every place of importance in the city. 

The Hotel since its opening, three years ago, has been very suc¬ 
cessful, and is now known to be the principal American Family 
Hotel in Glasgow. 

It is also largely patronized by the highest Families in Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

JAMES MACLEANf Proprietor. 
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OZFORD.-CLARENDON HOTEL. 

Situated in the moat central part of the City, and near to the principal Collcffea and places 
of interest to visitors. Families and Gentlemen will find this Hotel replete with every com¬ 
fort. Spocions Coffee-Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, Gnides alwavs in 
attendance. Job and Poet Horses. Fashionable Open and Close Carriages. Good Stabling 
and Commodions Coach Houses. Wedding Equipages with Postilions. 

JOHN P. ATTWOOD, Proprietor. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 

MW GREAT WESTERN 

HOTEL, 

(SNOW HILL STATION). 


“One of the most elegant, comfortable, and economical 
Hotels in the three kingdoms .—The Fields 3\x\y 31 , 1869 . 
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HOTEL MEURICE 

228 RUE DE EIVOLI, PARIS, 

IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE GARDENS OF THE TUILERIES. 

This old-established (in 1815) and universally renowned 
First-Class Hotel, replete with every comfort and conveni¬ 
ence, having every variety of accommodation, and being most 
delightfully situated in the centre of Paris, meritB the patron¬ 
age of good society anxious to enjoy true comfort during their 
visit to the French metropolis. The best table d’hote in Paris. 

Mr. SCHEWRICH, 

Proprietor. 
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THE UNITED HOTEL, 

CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

This magplflcent Hotel, having been enlarged by the addition of upward of Eighty Rooms, 
is NOW OPEN for the reception of visitors, and has been re-fiimished with especial refer¬ 
ence to the wishes of American families and gentlemen. It is the only tlrst-class Hotel in 
London conducted npon the American plan. The great expense, amonnting to extortion, 
of which all travelers from the United States have made complaint, is obviated here by the 
adoption of a printed tariff of pricey which can be had on application to the Manager, in 
addition to which families and gentlemen are received at a stated price per dav, to mclude 
all extras^ which has been fixed at the most moderate figure, viz., 12s. 6d. per day for each 
person. The attendance, table, properties. Ac., are equal to those of the best American 
nooses, and the central position of the hotel places the visitor in the gavest Quarters of the 
metroiK>lis~-Her Majes^'s Opera House being in the same block, and all the leading Clubs, 
Theatres, Exhibitions, Palaces, and Parks very convenient. 

The United Hotel is much fi^uented by the upper class of the United States, as well as 
by the nobility of this country and of the Continent. 

Families can make special arrangements with the Manager, firom whom parties proceeding 
to the Continent may receive much useful and necessary information. 

BILLIARD AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


TO TOURISTS, &c. 

Our celebrated Binocular Field and Race Glasses, from £2 2a.; do. in Alumin¬ 
ium, weighing only a few ounces, from £6 (>a. to £14 14s.; also, our celebrated 
Pocket Aneroid Barometers, for measuring the heights of mountains, Ac. First- 
class Telescopes, Microscopes, Sextants, Theodolites, Levels, and all kinds of in¬ 
struments requisite in traveling. Drawing Instruments of the first quality, Dis¬ 
solving-View Apparatus and Slides, &c., &c., &c. GOULD & PORTER 
(successors to Cary), Opticians and Mathematical Instrument Makers^ by special 
appointment, to the War Office, Admiralty, Royal London Opthalmic Hospital, 
^yal Geographical Society, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Trinity House, 
Christ’s Hospital, King’s College, Russian, Norwegian, and Swedish Governments, 
&c., Ac. 181 STRAND, LONDON. Established upward of a Century. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


8T. MABTnrS-LE-GBAin) 



(Opposite the OenenJ Post- 
Office). 



The nhove Hotel, estnbliehed over 1(K) years, and eitnated In the i^ry centre of the 
combines, with nil other modern imj>rt>vemeiits, the exceptional advantages of the OAL- 
VANO-ELECTRIC BATH, admliiintered bv Mr. Adolphus, Medical Elcclridttn often years* 
continued practice, and nsed with i^eat effect in Gk>nt. Rheumatism, and all nervoas dis<tf^ 
ders, etc. The Hotel charges are strictly moderate. Night Porters and Watchmen. French 
and Qerman Attendants. 



THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOT^ 

KTLLARNEY, IRELAND. 

The Royal Victoria Hotel is situated on the Tvower T^ke, close to the water's edge, iHi 

minutes* drive of the Knilway Station, and a short distance from the far-famed efNA^IaaL 
This Hotel, which is lighted with gas manufactured on tho promisea, has been mneh **«'***|i|ff * 
magnificent Coffee-Room, a public I>rawing-Rooni for I.adies and Familie% Ifflliard and nm ii Unn 
Rooms, and seve al suites of private apartments facing tho lake, having been recent^ added. 
TaMe d’Hote during the Season. Hot and t.’old Batha Cara, Carringes, Boat!*, Ponies sod GvMes. 
at fixed moderate charges. Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides arc paid by the Proprietor, and an soft 
allowed to solicit gratuities. The Hotel Omnibus and Porters attend the Trains. 

JOHN O’LEA&T, Proprietor. 
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mJlINE HOTEL, 

VENTNOR, L W. 


Directly facing the Sea. A superior double Coffee-Koom for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Good BUliard-Koom. Post-Horses and Carnages. Omnibuses to and 
from the Station. BIJ8H St JUDD, Proprietors. 


ROTAL HOTEL, College Green, BRISTOL. 


FirJ^t class, central, aiul j)lcasnntly Hituatcd. L<>fty ami spacious ('ofTfe, Dlninpr, Billiard, 
•'rii*)kin«;, and HoadiuL' Booms,; Bodroumw; I‘rivat(' Sniles <»f Apart?ncnts. 

I'clerrraph-Offlco, ro>t-(.)ftlco, Steam-Lift atid Lnnndry. Hot and fold Bath- in the Hotel. 
Viirht Porter kept. All omtiibnses pi-s the dour. 

Fixed scale of ch.av 'c:^, including M;rvicc. 'W.TI. SWA\SO\. Hanager. 

Ll 1 


















HOTEL BEDFORD, 



Brighton, England. 



WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL 


The Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, London (S.W.), opposite West¬ 
minster Abbey, adjoining the India Office, close to the Houses of Parliament, Courts 
of Law, the Parks, and Theatres, affords superior accommodation of every descrip¬ 
tion (including Rtxims for Committees, Arbitrations, Meetings, and Public and 
Private Dinners), at moderate charges. 

















H. L. MARSHALL & CO, 

AHUY, NAVY, 

AND 

niERCHANT TAILORS, 

516 NEW OXFORD STREET, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

(Near tub British Museum.) 

The motto of this Establishment is 
goods of the first quality, cut and 
made by artists of known repute 
with promptitude, and at the lowest 
remunerative charges. 

Inventors of the celebrated Idone- 
ous Pants. 
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SMALIPAGE & m 


MADDOX STREET, 

Bond St, London; 


15 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
Paris; 


82 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 

FENTON’S HOTEL, 


63 ST. JAMEJS’S ST., S.W. 


This old and first-class family Hotel is centrally situated, in the most fiasbioiH 
able street of the West End, in the immediate vicinity of the Theatres and other 
places of amusement, Westminster Abbey, Houses of Parliament, and the prin¬ 
cipal fashionable parks. Fenton’s has been patronised by the best American 
families and gentlemen tourists for over sixty years. 

THE QUEEN’S HOTS^ ~ 

CORK 8TRJBBT & CTiHfORD STRESTi Bond IiondoiL, 

This old-established Hotel has been completely refhrnished and decorated. It oontaino 
Snites of Rooms for Lanre and Small Families, and every accommodation for Single Oentle- 
raen. It is situated in the most fashionable rart of London, is within a shilling cab-fiire of 
the Ilonses of Parliament, the Law Coarts, Westminster Abbey, the Government Office all 
the principal Railway Termini, Theatres, and Places of Amnsement; Bond S&eet, Regent 
Street, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, and Pall Mall are immediately adiaeent- St. Jama's 
Park, the Green Park, and Rotten Row are within a few miuntes’ walk. The Hotel itself is 
under the personal superintendence of the Proprietor, whose great experience hi the bad¬ 
ness is a guarantee for the comfort of the Visitors and the excellence oi all articles soppUed 
to them. 

Proprietor, USWIS JEFFERIS, 

LATE OP WBSTHIKSTBlt. 
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FRESHWATER BAY, Isle of Wight. 



LAMBERT’S HOTEL, 

LATH PLUMBLY’a 

The ITineAt Sea and I^and 'V'iewe in the Island. 

This Hotel is delightfhlhr sitnated, standing in its own grounds, and affords every com* 
fort and accommodation for. Tonrists and Vimtors. Billiard and Bath Booms. Coadies 
to and from all parts of the Island. Posting in all its branches. 


NEW HOTEL, 

CAIRO, Egypt. 


This splendid establishment has recently been purchased by 
tlie proprietor of the Hotel de I’Europe, at Alexandria, who 
proposes to make it the most comfortable hotel in the East. 

It is situated in the most beautiful part of the city, in view 
of all the amusements going on in that world-renowned city. 
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‘ (’.ulraxK.e to frvm tb« I’icr. 

D. BARNES, Proprietor, 

WINE, SPIRIT, ^LE, AND PORTER MERCHANT. 

Post-Horse* and Carriages* 

MACLEAN’S HOTEL, 

198 ST. VINOBNT STBBBT, 

GLASGOW. 

This first-class Hotel is pleasantly and fashionably situated in 
the immediate neighborhood of Blythswood Square (one of the 
healthiest sites in the city), and within an easy distance of the 
Exchange, Banks, the American Consul’s, and principal places of 
business. 

It is only a few minutes’ drive from the several railway termini 
and steamboat quays, and, from its central position, is within easy 
access to almost every place of importance in the city. 

The Hotel since its opening, three years ago, has been very suc¬ 
cessful, and is now known to be the principal American Family 
Hotel in Glasgow. 

It is also largely patronized by the highest Families in Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

JAMES MACLEAN, Proprietor. 
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0ZF0Bl>.-0LAItBlll>0>r BOTBL. 

Situated In the moat central part of the City, and near to the principal Collets and places 
of interest to visitors. Families and Gentlemen will find this Hotel replete with every com¬ 
fort, Spacions Coffee-Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed Rooms en guile. Guides ahvavs in 
attendance. Job and Post Horses. Fashionable Open and Close Carriages. Good Stabling 
and Commodiona Coach Houses. Wedding Equipages with Postilions. 

JOHN P. ATTWOOD, Proprietor. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 

NEW GREAT WESTERN 

HOTEL, 

(SNOW HIIiI. STATION). 


“ One of the most elegant, comfortable, and economical 
Hotels in the three kingdoms.— The id’e/c?, July 31, 1869. 
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Arranfi^ments made at a fixed charge per week in Coffee-Ttoom and Piiyate Apartments. 

The Proprietor, being the liolder of a large stock of Wines and Spirits, is prepared to 
supply Private Families on the best terms. 

The York House is sitnatcd in the best part of the city, and in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of the Royal Victoria Park, Assembly Rooms, Theatre, Crescents, and principal atreets* 
and about five minutes* drive /rum the Railway Station. 

J. T. N1CK80N, Proprietor. 


THE BATHS OF BORMXO, 

(OLD -AJSTD NJQW BATHS), 

IN OBERVELTLIN-JOH. CAPLISCH, Director. 

These Baths, of very ancient date, have lately been extended and enlarged, under the di¬ 
rection of a new Swiss company. They are exceedingly efflcacions in cases of Gont, Rhen- 
matism. Hysteria, Scrofula, Cutaneous'Diseases. Inflammation of the Liver, etc. Tempera¬ 
ture, 39° C. Every convenience for bathing; also, Donches, Mnd Baths, and Inhaling Ap¬ 
paratus. Borralo is connected with the Tyrol and the Brenner Pass by a postal service over 
the Stelvio Pass, also with Lake Como and Switzerland. Mountain Guides fhmished for 
the numerous excursions in the neighborhood. English Divine Service. Fonr laogoam 
spoken. The Hotel contains 140 Bedrooms, Dining-R^ms, Public Saloon, Reading and BiL 
liard Rooms. 


EMS. 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

HENRY BECKER, Propeietor. ‘ 

Wine Trade. 

EMS. 


THE FOUR TOWERS HOTEL. 

Bathing Establishment. 
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THE GR08VEN0R HOTEL, Chester, England. 

aN THE CENTRE OP THE CITY.) 



This mneuiRcent Hotel is now open to the public, and, having been entirely rebnilt and 
famished in the most elegant style, will be fonud one of the most convenient in the King¬ 
dom. A large COFFEE • KOOlil; BILLIARD - ROOM; also, a spncions and convenient 
COMMERCIAL-ROOM, to which every attention will be paid: a LADIES* COFFEE-ROOM, 
for the convenience of Ladies and Families; elegant and spacions BALL-ROOM; all the 
BEDROOMS are large and benntifully furnished. Stabling for eighty horses. 

An Omnilma attend* the Traine^ taking Familiee Free to and from the Hotd. 

marin^hotelT” 

HASTINGS, England. 

This firat-class House is finely situated fi3U)ing the Sea. 

C. P. HUTCHINGS, Proprietor. 


THE SWISS AND 

THE UNITED COURIERS’ SOCIETIES 

nMAXiOAM&TBD. 

BBQI8TEBED ACOOBDIKG TO ACT OF FARIIAHEHT. 

The above Society is composed of men of various nations, all 
of whom possess the highest testimonials, and are recommended 
to families who, on their travels, desire to rid themselves of the 
annoyances and encumbrances attending a tour in foreign lands, 
and thus “ save time, temper, and money.” 

For Engagements, or any Information respecting Traveling on 
the Continent, apply to the Secretary of the 

SWISS AND UNITED COUBIERS’ SOCIETY, 

58 Mount Street, Orosvenor Square, W., London. 
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CHATSWORfH HOTEL, 


This Hotel is beautifully situated in Chnt^worth Park, and within ten minutes* walk of 
the princely residence of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Omnibuses from the Hotel meet all the principal trains at Rowsley Station. 

A spacious Coffee-Room for Ladies. Private Sitting and well-appointed Bedrooms. 

POST HORSES, Ac, 

JOHN HA It It ISON, Proprietor, also of the ST. ANN’S HOTEL, BUXTON. 


YC^K. 

blacITswan 

HOTEL, 

CONET STREET. 

Thu old-MUblUhad ** COUNTY HOTEL ** has been entlrelv nnoTated and newly farnlibed, and, m • firat-dMi 
Hotel, affords nnezcepUonable accommodation for Private FamilW and Toariata^brinir la the tonnsdlate ▼IdaltT oi tke 
Railway, Post-Offlre, Cathedral, Ataembly Room#, and the mlos of St. Mary'e Abbey. AMERICAN TOUIUlVTS mim 
referred to the Hotel ReirUter, Harper’s Guide, and Binjrham’s Voyan to Europe. LIVERY AND POSTING ES- 
TABUSHMENT. Under the patronage of H. R. H. the Prince of Whales. 

J. PENROSE, Proprietor. 



The only Family Hotel 
centrally dtoated, 
Winn’s “George Hotel” 
having been pulled 
down. 


GOLDEN LION HOTEL, STIRLING. 

CAMPBEIiL’S, late GIBB’S. 

D. CAMPBELL beffs to return his best thanks for the liberal patrons he has received 
during; the many years he has been Proprietor of this old-established Hotel, and respect¬ 
fully intimates that many Improvements nave been effected In the hduse, renaeriog it com¬ 
plete in every department as a residence for Families^ Tourists, Ac. 

iW" A liOrse CoATee-Rooiii for liadleo and Gentlemen. 

The Hotel Is in the principal street, near all the Pnblic Offices and the Railway Station. 
A conveyance awaits the arrival of all trains and stBamerB. 

D. C.’s Posting; and Carrinire Establishment is complete, and parties writing fin* conveT* 
ances or apartments may depend on the order being carefully attended to. 

Kr Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths. 

CAMPBELL, Odden Liojn JIM, King Street, SttrUng, 
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CROWN HOTEL, Scarboro’. 


Beaatifullj situated on the ClifT, contiguous to the Spa, Sands, CliiT-Bridge, 
and Pleasure Grounds. JOHN WILLIAMSON, Proprietor. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL, Scarborough. 

This old-established and unrivaled Family Hotel retains its rank as the best 
Family Hotel in the United Kingdom. It commands grand sea-views, and 
the elegance and comfort of its apartments, excellent cuisine, and accommo¬ 
dation, render it a most desirable residence for the best class of families and vis¬ 
itors. Advantageous arrangements can be made for the Winter and Spring Seasons. 

Public Drawing and Dining Rooms. Reading, ColTce, and Ball Rooms. An 
elegant Restaurant in connection with the Hotel, where visitors can dine d la carte 
at any hour of the day. 

Table d’Hote at six o’clock. _ 

Terms moderate, on application to THOMAS TOWNSEND, Manager. 


ALBION HOTEL, 

PICCADILLY, 

M^TSrCHESTER. 

Situated in the best and most salubrious part of the City. 
Comfortable apartments. Cuisine and Cellar second to none. 
Reasonable charges. 

Large Restaurant attached. Foreign languages spoken. 

JOHN OEO. ADAMI, Proprietor. 
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REGENT HOTEL ROYAL, Leamington, England, 

Replete with every accommodation, being a flr8t<cla98 Family and Hnnting Establish¬ 
ment. Carriages meet every Train, and Omnibus to and from the Railway Station. 
POSTING AND LIVERY STABLES. L. BISHOP, Proprtetor. 

WIISTD ERIV LERE. 

THE 

ROYAL HOTEL, 

BOWHESS. 

This •establishment is situated nearest the Lake, and the only 
one on the road thence to the Railway Station. 

A liADIES’ COFFEE-ROOM. 

A BILLIARD-ROOM. 

Omnibuses from the Hotel meet all the Trains, and Private 
Carriages if required. 

Westmoreland Smoked Hams and Bacon always on Sale, at reasonable prices. 

Mrs. SCOTT (late of the Victoria), Pi*oprietres<. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


GLASGOW. 


The family of the late Mr. Macgregor beg 


leave to inform the patrons of the above Ho- 
tel that they are carrying on the business as 


formerly. 


GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

{ROYAL ROUTE, via CRINAN and CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

THE BOTAL MAH. STBAMEB8 

IONA, CHEVALIER, EDINBURGH CASTLE, 8TAFFA, 

MOUNTAINEER, PIONEER, GONDOLIER, MARY JANE, 

CLANSMAN, CLYDESDALE, CYGNET, PLOVER, 

And INVERARY CASTLE, * 

Sail during the Seaion for Oban, Fort William, Invemeio, Staflh, Iona, Qlenooe, 
Tobermory, Portree, Gairlooh, Ullapool, LoehinYer, and Stoinovay; 

Affording Tourists an opportunity of Visiting the 

Magnificent Scenery of Glencoe, the Coolin Hills, Loch Oomid^ 
Loch Maree, and the Famed Islands of Staffli and Iona. 

tr These Tessels afford in their passage a View of the Beautiful Scenery of the Clyde^ wtm aD 
Its Waterl^.Places—the Island and KylM of Bute—Island of Arran—Moantains of Oowi^ Knap- 
dale, and untyre—Lochfjme—Crinan—^with the Islands of Jnra, Scarba, MuU, and many oliMn 
of the Western Sea—the Whirlpool of Corryvrechan—the Mountains of Lorn, of Marren. «t Appia, 
of Kingmirloch, and Ben-Nevls—Inrerlochy—the Lands of Lochiel, the sc^e of the Wandcri ap s 
of Prince Charlea, and near to where the Qians raised his SUndari in *45—Lochaber—the Cale¬ 
donian Canal—Lo^ Lochy—Tx>ch Oich—Loeh Ness, with the Glens and Mountains on eitber rtie. 
and the celebrated FALLS OF FOYERS. Books deseriptiTe of the ronte may be had on board the 
Steamers. 

Time Bills with Msps to be had of Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, N*w Yona; tw sent, post 
free, on application to the Proprietors, DAVID HUTCHESON & CO., 119 Hope Street, OaaMOW. 
OUugow^ 186«. 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

DONEGAL PLACE, 

BELFAST, IRELAND. 

JURY & SON, Pbopkiktobs. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

CORK, 

IRELAND. 

CHAS. COTTON, Proprietor. 

This first-class house, which is the largest 
IN Ireland, is situated in the most central and 
fashionable part of the City. 

Omnibuses and the Hotel Porters await the 
arrival of all the day and night Trains. 
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Cook’s European & Eastern Tours. 


THROUGH COUPON’S available from England to all the principal 
places of interest in 


HOLLAND, 

BELGIUH, 

Tlie RHINE DISTRICTS, 
GERHANY, 


AUSTRIA, 

BAVARIA, 

FRANCE, 

SWITZERLAND, 


ITALY, 

TURKEY, 

GREECE, 

EGYPT, 


Camp Travelliis In PALESTINE, SYRIA, &c*, &c. 


SINGLE JOURNHY COUPONS OR CIRCULAR TOURS, 

CombinlDg any or all of the above Conntriee, allowlog 

One or more Indiridnals to travel at any time by any Train, 
Steamer, Diligence, Ac., 

Of the ronte, allowing breaks of journey at all places of interest. First-Class Coupons 

available by all Express Trains; Second-Class by all Trains that have S^nd-Claas Car¬ 
riages attached. _ 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTIES AT FIXED FARES, 

Including all ordinary Hotel Expenses, are constantly leaving London under the personal 

management of Tuos. Cook, Joun M. Cook, or Assistants. 

EXAMPLES OP FARES FOR PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTIES. 

From Loni>o?c to Itai.y, Austria, Eovrr, the Nii.k to First Cataract, 28 days in Palestine; 
retnming via Cyprus, Ruonics, Smyrna, Epursus, Conbtantimoplr, Aturms, iTiXT, Ac., 
Ac. Time occnpied, about 110 days. 

First Class throughout, iocluding all ordinary Hotel Expenses, 

800 DOLLARS IN GOLD. 

From London via Brloium and the Rhink to Italy, iuclnding Vcnior, FnoRXNOK, Rowr, 
Naplks, PoMPKii; retnming via Lroiiokn, Pisa, Ornoa, Turin, Milan, Como, over the 
Spingen or any other Pass to Switzkrlanh, Paris, and Lonxkin. Time occupied, about 
86 days. 

First Class throughout, and all ordinary Hotel Expenses, 

210 DOLLARS IN GOLD. 

From London vtd Hallani*, Belgium, and the Riiinr, to Switzerland ; returaing via PARca 
Time occnpied, about 22 days. 

105 DOLLARS IN GOLD. 


COOK’S HOTEL COUPONS 

Pmvide Bed, Lights and Attendance, Plain Breakfast, or Tea, and Dinner at Table 
at llrst-class Hotels in Holland, Belgium, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Ac., 
Ac., at 7s. 6d. per day. In the East, i.e, Turkey, Greece, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, A^, I3«. 
per day. 

Americans contemplating a Tour to Enrope should write beforehand to Messrs. COOK, 
giving an outline of the Tour they wish to take, in reply to which a quotation will be given, 
showing the total expense out and home. 

The great advantages derived from Messrs. COOK’S system, are the prevention of lost 
from exmanges of money through the difference of currencies in an Bnropean Tonr: the pre¬ 
vention of imposition, over-charges at Hotels, Ac., Ac., and the fhet that many of Fares 
are at reductions varying from 10 to 45 per cent, from the ordinary Farea. 


THOS. & JOHN M. COOK, 

Tourist Offices, 


LONDON, 96 Fleet Street 
MANCHESTER. 43 Piccadilly. 
LEICESTER, 63 Granby Street 
RRUSSELS, 22 Galerie du Roi. 
COLOGNE, 12 Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse. 


All communications to be addressed to the Chief Office, 93 Fleet St, London. 
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GREAT EASTERN 

RAILWAY COMPANY 


SHORTEST, CHEAPEST, AN.D BEST ROUTE 

TO HOLLAND, 

Connecting by Through Tickets and Direct Train Service all the 
principal parts of 

GERMASY, TEE EEISE, 

BELfilUM, SWITZERUNII, 

. AUSTRIA, ITALY, &c.. 

Via HARWICH and ROTTERDAM or 
ANTWERP. 

STEABIEB8 every TUESDAY, THUB8DAT, and 8ATUBDAT, 
from and to ROTTERDAM. 

Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY to ANTWERP; and 
Every TUESDAY and FRIDAY from ANTWERP. 

Large and Splendidly fitted Passenger Steamers between England and the Con¬ 
tinent. 

No Small Boats used, and Passengers land and embark direct from the Pier to 
tbe Steamers. 

All Stewards’ Fees abolished. 

Through Tickets to all chief Towns on the Continent. 

Luggage Registered, 

For Time Tables and all particulars, apply to 

CONTINENTAL DEPARTMENT, BISH0PS6ATE STATION. 


The Great Eastern Hotel, at Harwich (within a few yards of the landing 
Pier), is a First-class Hotel, under the management of the Company, and Passen¬ 
gers will find every accommodation at moderate charges. 

COOK’S TOURISTS’ TICKETS issued in connection with this route, 
enabling Passengers to visit all parts of interest by means of Circular Toars. 
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London, Brighton, and South Coast 

RiULWAT. 


LONDON BRIDGE (General City Station). 

VICTORIA (General "West End Station, close to Buckingham Palace). 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON AND THE SEA COAST 

OF ENGLAND. 


THE SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON AND PARIS. 

Daily Service from London Bridge and Victoria Stations, 

in connection with first-class steamers between 

NEW HAVEN and DIEPPE. 

Through Tickets available to stop on the way at Dieppe, Rouen, &c. 


Spacious Hotels and Restastrants at London Bridge and Victoria SUsBohs, also M 

Newkaven, 


A QBNERAL INQUIRY AND BOOKINa OFFICXI 

AT a8 REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 


TRAINS TO BRIGHTON (the Queen of English Watering-Places), also to 
WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, the ISLE 
OF WIGHT, &c Special Facilities for Visits to these beautiful localities dur¬ 
ing Summer and Autumn. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—^Trains frequently from London Bridge and Victoria 
Stations. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL—^Trains from London Bridge to Wapping, pass¬ 
ing through this celebrated work of “ Brunei.” 

BOXHILL, DORKING, &c—Beautiful and romantic scenery. Trains from 
London Bridge and Victoria; only a short journey of about twenty miles. Re¬ 
turn Tickets issued from London Bridge are available to return to Victoria, or 
tdee versa. 

RETURN TICKETS for four days, or for one month and less periods, to the 
ISLE OF WIGHT, Ryde, Cowes, and Newport; for Osborne, Her Majesty’s 
Marine Residence, Carisbrooke Castle, and Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, B<m- 
church, &c ; also Monthly Tickets. These Tickets enable Passengers to break 
their journey at Portsmouth, the principal Naval Arsenal of Englana 

General Offices, J. P. KNIGHT. 

London Bridge Station. General Afasu^er, 
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The Great Western Railway Co., 

OF ENGLAND, 

Issue Tickets between Liverpool, Birkenhead, Holyhead, &c., via Chttier^ to 
London and the South of England by three routes, viz.: 

1. TilE ROYAL (OXFORD) ROUTE through Chester and the Valley of 
the Dee, the Vale of Llangollen, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, Warwick, Leamington 
(for Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth), Oxford, Woodstock, Reading, and Slough 
(for Windsor—the route taken by Her Majesty the Queen in traveling between 
Windsor and Balmoral). 

Passengers holding Through Tickets may break their journey at Wann’ick or 
Leamington, to visit Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth, and at ()xford to visit the 
Colleges, &c. 

2. THE VTORCESTER ROUTE from Chester to Shrewsbury, and thence 
through the Severn Valley, Worcester, Evesham, Honey bourne (for* Slralford-on- 
Avon), Oxford, Reading, and Slough (for Windsor). 

3. THE HEREFORD AND GLOUCESTER ROUTE from Chester to 
Shrewsbury, through Ludlow, Hereford^ Ross, the Valley of the Wye, Gloucester 
(for Cheltenham), the Stroud Valley, Reading, and Slough (for Windsor). 

At Gloucester, the line, running through the whole of South Wales, and form-, 
ing the direct route between London and the South of Ireland, the Lakes of Kil- 
laroey, &c., branches out of the main line. 

Saloon and Family Carriages (reserved) may be obtained at 24 hours’ notice, 
for parties of not less than eight persons. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Great Western Office, James Street, Liverpool, 
or on board the Railway Boats plying between the Liverpool Landing Stage and 
Birkenhead. 

Passengers should be careful to ask for Great Western Tickets.” 


During the Summer months, Tourist Tickets (available for a month) are issued, 
enabling the holders to break their journey at all places of interest, at a small in¬ 
crease upon the ordinary fares; also, Tickets for “ Circular Tours ” by Rail and 
Coach through the most picturesque parts of Wales (North and South). 

Programmes of the arrangements are published monthly, and may be obtained 
at any station or from the undersigned. 


To the Tourist and the Antiquarian the Great Western Railway possesses feat¬ 
ures of interest unequaled by any other Railway in the United Kingdom. It af¬ 
fords convenient and, in manpr instances, the only Railway access to places sought 
after from the historical associations connected with them, such ns Chester, Shrews¬ 
bury (with Uriconium, the ancient Roman city and battle-held, within an easy ride), 
Warwick, Stratford-on-Avort, Kenilworth, Oxford, Worcester, Ludlow, Hereford, 
Woodstock, Windsor, and many other places of note, all reached by the Great 
Western route; while the scenery of North and South Wales, the Valley of the 
Wye, &c., through which the Railway passes, is unsurpassed in Great Britain. 


Time-Books, Maps, &c., are supplied to the Steamships running between En¬ 
gland and America, and they will be forwarded, free of charge, to any part of 
America, to all persons applying for the same to the undersigned, of whom full 
particulars as to trains, fares, and other arrangements may be obtained. 

J. GRIERSON, General Manager, 

Paddington Station, London. 
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HOTEL DE FRANCE, 

Mr. ZUNDEL, pROFRlETOR, 

NICB. 

Thi« Fint-ClAM Famll) Hotel is sitiuted on the QuayMaeflenn, on the Pramoiade Ai^late, Aeiag 
the eouth, and in the finest position In Nice. It commands a beautiful Tiew of the sea. haa a fine 
Table d'liotc, Reception, Smokinfr, and Reading Rooms, witli American and Engtiah Newspapen; 
Baths, Carriages, etc., etc. Both Proprietor and Servants speak English. PrictM moderaU, 


GE0R6E HOTEL, Melrose. 

James Mezies begs to call the attention of Amencans visiting 
Melrose to the comforts of this Establishment, being the nearest 
hrs^class Hotel to the Railway Station and only ten minutes’ walk 
from the Abbey. As parties coming to Melrose Lave often been 
misdirected by the servants of the railway company,no doubt being 
paid for doing so, Mr. Mezies would feel obliged if parties would 
kindly inform him of such interference, being against the express 

wish of the railway company. .. 

^ ^ ^ Melrose, Feb . 17, 1870. 


G. TOKRINI & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF MOSAICS. 


No. 6 LUNO O ABNO, FLOHENCE, ITA LY. 




WILIilAin HOFIHANN, 

BOIIEXIAN GLASS MANCFACTdRER 
To hU Mi^mIv th« Emperor of Aaitrii, 
HOTEL BLUE STAR, PRAGUE. 
Recommends hi* rreat aMortment of OlsM-Ware, 
from hia own Manufartoriea In Bohemia. The 
Choiceat Articlra in every Color, Shape, and De- 
acription ara aold, at the aame m^erata prices, at 
hia Eatabliahmenta. 

AirenU in London, Meaara. J. h R. 11‘CRACK* 
EN, 38 Qncen St., Cannon St. West. 

Goods forwarded direct to EnflaDd, America, Ai 
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MAK8EILLES, PEANCE. 


GRAND HOTEL DE MARSEILLES. 

RUE DE NOA IDLES, 

{Continuation of Cannehiere?) 

This splendid Hotel opened a few months since by the Proprie¬ 
tors of the Hotel des Colonies, which for 15 years has held the 
first place in Marseilles. In consequence of the immense number 
of persons patronizing the Hotel, although vast, still its accommo¬ 
dation became unequal to the traffic. The Grand Hotel de Mar¬ 
seilles was in consequence established, and answers in all respects 
to the requirements of the public. The splendid apartments (in 
suites or separately), are furnished in the most approved style of 
luxury and comfoit, every modem invention and plan having been 
employed in building and laying out the floors, rivaling for attend¬ 
ance, elegance, and comfort the largest hotels of Paris and Lon¬ 
don. Besides 160 rooms, at 2, 3, 4, 5 frs. and upwards per day, 
there are handsome Drawing^ Lounging^ and Reading Rooms; 
Raths and Smoking Rooms ^ Carriages and Omnibuses in the 
Hotel. Intei^preters. French and English New'spapers. Table 
d’HOte and Restaurant. The situation is altogether exceptional^ 
having a view of the celebrated Allies de Mulhan, the port, and 
Caniiebiere, and is close to the Railway and Steam-Packet Offices; 
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GRAim HOTEL DU PARC, 

VICHY. 


GKBmOT, Proprietor. 

Immediately in front of the Park and Bathing Establishment. A firet-dasa 
house, with eveiy comfort. 

SEPARATE PAVILIONS FOR FAMILIES. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIR, 

VICHY, France. 



This first-lass house is beautifully situated on the Park, between the Caahio aad 
the Bathing Establishment and the principal Sources. Frequented by the highest 
American and English society. 
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VICHY. 

.GRAND HOTEL DBS AMBASSADEURS. 



On the Park, in front of the Kiosque Mnsiqne and the Casino. 

200 Chambers. Apartments for Families. A Grand Saloon for Fetes, capar 
ble of containing 600 persons. Smoking-Room, with Billiards. 

ROUBEAU PLACE, Proprietor. 


HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 

Kept by the same proprietor as the Hotel D’Angleterre. 
Finely situated on the public promenade, in the most central 
part of the City. Elegantly furnished, a quiet family house, ex¬ 
posed to the sun all day. 


GRAND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

Kept by R. DONZELLL 

Large and small apartments, in suites and separate. Table 
d’hote, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Beautifully situated on 
the Chiaji, in front of the Villa Reale, 

NAPLES. 

\ 
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FLOREJVCE. 


HOTEL DE L UNIVERS, 

CORSO VITTORIO-EMANUELE AND 
VIA GARIBALDI 

M. Stignani, well known to all Americans by 
his long stay at the Grand Hotel du Louvre in 
Paris, has devoted to his new Establishment all 
the care that can be desired with regard to lux¬ 
ury, comfort, and the table, as well as the service 
of the Hotel. 

This magnificent Establishment, with full south¬ 
ern aspect, contains One Hundred and Forty 
Rooms, all newly furnished, and commands a 
fine view of the Arno. There is a fine garden 
belonging to the Hotel. 

Large and small apartments, saloons, etc. 

Rooms from Three Francs and upward. 

Table d’h6te, restaurant, and reading-rooms. 

Omnibuses to the Hotel from every railw^ay 
train. 

R..C 
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MENTONE, France. 



ORAKD HOTEL VICTORIA. 

D. MILANDRI, Propribtor. 

This flrst-class establishment, consisting of 200 rooms, can be recommended for its unez' 
ceptlonable position. Reading and Billiard Rooms: large Conversation Saloon; lar^ and 
small Apartments for Families; Baths, and Carriages to be had in the Hotel; OmniDOS at 
the Station on arrival of trains; Elevator for the upper floors. 


FLOBBiroa 

GRAND HOTEL NEW YORK. 


A first-class house, situated oti the Lungo I'Arno, 
enjoying a southern aspect, and at some distance from 
the Waterfall, which is disagreeable to most travelers. 
This Hotel is fitted up in the English style, for the 
comfort of Families, and may be truly reputed as one 
of the best in Ital}’. The Rooms are adapted for Large 
and Small Families, and also for Single Gentlemen. 
Table d’H6te. Baths in the Hotel. Reading-Rooms. 
Good attendance and very moderate charges. 

Mu 
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GRAND HOTEL DE GENES, 

GENES. 


Situated opposite the Great Theatre, 

In the most Beantiftil Position in the City, 

On the BQUABE CABLO FELICE. 

This hotd is the only one of the great hotds in Genoa which is situated in the 
healthiest part of the city, entirely away from the noise of the nilway and the 
other inconveniences arising from proximity to the port. 

EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. 

Baths and Equipages in the Hold. 

Omnibus at aU the Trains. 


GRAND HOTEL BRUN, 

BOLOGNA. 

'W'. 'W'KLiLiKR, Proprietor. 

The best recommendation fbr this hotel is its good reputation. Elegant apart¬ 
ments and single rooms to suit all classes of travelers. 

Fine BreaUhst and Dining Booms; Billiard and Smoking Booms; 
Beading-room snpplied with all the principal jonmals. 

The hotel is under the immediate superintendence of the proprietor. 


FLORENCE. 

EYRE & MATTEINI, 

American Bankers and Commission Merchants, 
AKEBICAn AND EUROPEAIV EXPBE88. 

7 VIA MAGGIO. 

Cash Letters of Credit, Bankers* Drafts, and Circular Notes of all the principal Bankers 
of Europe and the United States. Honey collected; U. 8. SecniiUes bought and sold; ftalfill- 
ment of orders for Works of Art of all descriptions; goods forwarded with the ntmost care 
to all parts of the world. American papers on hand. CUenta’ Laggace atare4 Dwe* 
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G E N O A. 

GRAND HOTEL DTTALIE 

AND 

CROIX DE MALTE. 

FELIX BOTTACHI, Proprietor. 

This magnificent establishment (into which the Croix de Malte is merged), for¬ 
merly the RAGGIO PALACE, continoes to retain the first place among all houses 
of this description in this city, by its exceptional and central position, as well as 
by the extent of its accommodation and its cleanliness. 

With the view of preserving the same reputation, the proprietor has established 
agreeable 

SALONS DE REUNION, MUSIC, BEADINa, and SMOEINa, 

having a superb view of the Gulf. The prices are very moderate. 

EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. 

For persons who remain some time in the hotel arrangements are made on 
reduced terms. 

Omnibnaes and Carriages to meet every Train. 


HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 

FLORENCE. 

D. LODOMEZ, PaoPBiETOR. 

A flrstKsIass house, in the finest position in the city, on the LUNQ* ARNO NUOVO, 
greatly frequented by American fomiliea. 

PETER BAZZANTI & SON, 

Manufacturers of Florentim Mosaics. 
Studio of Marble and Alabaster Sculpture^ 

12 LxnsrG-* AHNO consiisri. 

The Oldest House in Florence. 


HOTEL ROYAL DE L’ARNO, 

FLORENCE. 

Frequented by American and English Families. 

Florence.—Hotel Washington. 

6 LUNG’ ARNO NUOVO. 

ALEX. GOBBO, Pbopkikt 

This new establishment is sitnated in the centre of the city, and baa a fine snnny exi^nre, 
with a magnificent view of the Bellosgnardo and St Miniato. The Reading and Dining 
Rooma front on the Arno. Foreign Journals, Baths, and Caniagea. OMNIOTS AT THE 
STATION. ENGLISH SPOK^ Front exposed to the sun. 
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IT^LY. 


ambbiojut banbbrs. 

Messrs. MAQUAY, HOOKER, & CO., 

20 Piazza di Spa^na, BOMB; 

5 Via de Twnwbwyitiif FLOBENCE; 

7 Via Borra, - - - LBGBOBJV; 


WITH BRANCHES AT PISA, SIENNA, AND BATHS OF LUCCA. 

Agents and direct Correspondents of the principal Bankers of 
Europe and the United States. 

READING-ROOMS. 

Goods Stored and Forwarded for Clients. 


FO. BETTI, 
MAHTTFACTURER OP FLOREUTUIE K08AIC8, 
3 Borgo Oguissasti and Long* Arno Nnovo, 

n.OBKNOB. 


HOTEIiDlOMEDE, 

Birectly opposite the Railway Station, and close to the entrance 

of the Ruins. 

FRANCESCO FROSPERI. Proprietor. _ 

HOTEL TRAMONTANO, 

SORRENTO. 

DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NAPLES. WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE BAT AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

E NGLISH PROPRIETOR. __ 

HOTEL DE GENEVE, NAPLES ; 
HOTEL DE FRANCE, GENOA. 

Both these hotels are situated In the most central locality of their respcctlTi^U^ 
dass In accommodation, and reasonable In prices. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

Messrs. ISOTTA, Praprtetar*. 
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GRAND HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 

GBNOA. 

B. Jjl'ROMBETT-A^ Proprietor, 

This first>rate hotel, entirely refurnished and embellished by the new proprietor, 
will be found deser\'iiig the patronage of American travelers, by its fine situation 
—full south—and splendid view of the port and the superb environs of the town, 
as w’ell as by its attentive service and moderate charges. English spoken. Read¬ 
ing-room supplied with foreign newspapers. Baths in the hotel. 

HOTEL FROMBETTA 

Formerly Feder^ 

GENOA, 

Kept by the same proprietor, already well known and patronized by American 
families on account of its superior accommodations and w'ell-fumished apartments. 
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GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA, 

^^EN^ICE. 



K«pt by ROBERT ETZBRSBEROER 


The largest and finest house in Venice — the only one built purposely for a 
hotel. Every modem improvement. Service on the Swiss system. OmUiam 
rechercM.^ Fixed and Moderate Charges. No Charge for Lights. 

Munich and Dresden. 

To American Travelers: 

At my gallery of Photographic Art, Maximilians* 
strasse No. 4 B, 2d door, I have on exhibition photo¬ 
graphic copies of the celebrated works in the Royal 
Galleries of Dresden and Munich. They are especial¬ 
ly worthy of your notice, not only as regards the in¬ 
terest attached to the originals, but, as specimens of 
Photographic Art, they are unequaled. 

You are respectfully invited to call and examine 
the above Collection. 

FRANZ HANFSTAINQL, 

Honorary Member of the Dresden and Berlin Academies of Ffaw 
Arts. Presented with the Grand Golden Medals of Roa- 
sia, Anatria, Prussia, England, Belgium and Greece. 
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HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, 

Beautifully situated in the Piazza di Spagna, 

ROME. 

A first-class Hotel for Families and Single 
Gentlemen. It is particularly recommended for 
the cleanliness and comfort of its apartments. 
There is an excellent Table d'Hote, a choice se¬ 
lection of Wines, fine Cuisine, Baths, Stables, 
and every convenience appertaining to a first- 
class hotel. 

American TratoeleTs will find here every com¬ 
fort to be had in hotels in the United States. 

HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF, 
With its Dependencies. 
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HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors, 
Lneeme. 
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HOTEL DB ROME, 



BERLIN.-UNDER THE TILLEULS, No. 39. 


ADOLPHE MUIHLING, Propbietor. 

The ilrat and Inry^st hotel of the capital. Highly recommended. Well kept, clean, and 
comfortable. EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE AND RESTAURANT. BATHSTcAH- 
RIAGEa GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AT THE HOT^ 

ALL LANGXJAaES SPOKEN. 


HOTEL DE PRUSSE, 


LEIPSIC. 


M. KRAFT, Proprietor. 


THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL IS FINELY SITUATED IN THE BEST 


PART OF THE TOWN, AND IS REPLETE WITH EVERY COMFORT. 


ACCOMMODATION THE VEHT BEST, 

AND 

TERNS MODERATE. 


ALL. LAN-OXJAG-ES SPOKKN. 
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NAPLES 


ROGERS & CO., 

American Bank, 

52 PIAZZA MUNICIPIO. 

READING-ROOM supplied with 

PAPERS and MONTHLIES. 


HOTEL DE NAPLES. 

Situated on the Public Promenade^ 

PLACE VITTORIA 14, 

NAPLES. 

NICOLA NOBILE, Proprietor. 

SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL, 

CAIRO, EGYPT. 


CUNARD LINE. 

Passages Secured. Luggage Warehoused and Forwarded. 
SMALPAGE & SON, Agents, 

41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W., LONDON. 

M.m2 
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NAPLES. 


DETKEN & ROCHOLL, 

Booksellers and Librarians. 

GUTOE-BOOKS, MUSIC, AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
SIGHTS OF NAPLES AND ENVIRONS. 

LARGO J)I PALAZZO. 

VEN I C E. 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, SITUATED ON THE GRAND CANAL, AND 

The only Hotel in Venice possessing a Garden. 

Mr. BARBESI, Proprietor. 

VEN I’c E. 

HOTEL DE ROME. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 

SITUATED NEAR THE SQUARE OF ST. MARK 

AND THE LA FENICE THEATRE. 

Blr. H. GOUIiET, Proprietor. 

Trieste. 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE. 

The first hotel in the city, and situated In the finest part of the dtj. Brery modem oosi- 
▼enfence, including AN IMMENSE BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 

Ancona. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

SITUATED IN THE CENTRE OP THE TOWN, NEAR THE THEATRE. THIS 
HOTEL CAN BE RECOMMENDED ESPBCIALLT FOR THE CLEANLINESS AND 
AIRINESS OF ITS ROOMa 
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Grand Hotel Royal Danieli, 



VENICE. 


This liMiitIftil flraUsiMM bot«l la altMtod on tba Gmod CannI, witbin n f«w aUpa of the Doitt’a Palara, in th« moat 
d*Ufb»fkl DMiUon la Vanle*. It eonUlna 170 Cbamban, SALOONS for CON VCRS ATION. SMOKING, READING, 
mad BIliXARDB. Aa INTERPRETER wUI bo fraiMl at tha atatlon oa tha arrlTil of aaeb train. 

GBNOTBSI & CAMPI, Proprletora. 

Grand Hotel d’Amerique, 

NAPLES. 

Kept by GIOVANI NOBILR 

BUE VITTOBIA, Na 38, ON THE QUAL 

Grand Hotel United States, 

NAPLES. 

BEAXrriFULLY SITUATED ON THE BAY. 

OIOVANI NOBILE, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 

MILAN. 

PBIZE MEDALS m THE LAST BELGIAN EXHIBITIONS OF 
1835,1841, and 1847. 

J. H. VAN BELLINGEN & MAXN. SUREMONT, 

Linen Market, Na 9 (Marche an Linge, No. 9), 

NEAR THE CATHEDRAL, 

ANTWERP. 

Manufactory of the celebrated Antwerp Washing 
Black Silks, so much esteemed all over Europe. 

Taffetas Levantines, and the splendid Faille Silk for 
Dresses. Neck-handkerchiefs, <fec., <fec. 

•This is the oldest Black Silk Manufactory in Belgium. 
Rich Faille Silk, Taffetas Levantines (Washing Silks), so 
much esteemed in England and America for their unal¬ 
terable black colei’s. 

Dresses from $20 to $ 70 . Prize Medals in different 
Industrial Exhibitions. 
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VILLA D’ESTE (Lake Oomo). 

GRAND HOTEL VILLA D’ESTE 

and REINE D’ANGLETEERE. 



Situated about a mile and a half from Como, in by far the most beantifal posi¬ 
tion on the Lake. aiANZSLLA FRERBS. 

INNSPRUOK. 

HOTEL D’ANTRICHE. 

This first-class house, since 1869 under the management of Mr. Baer, of the 
Hotel de la Ville at Milan, situated in the best position in the town, contains large 
suites of apartments for families, and comfortable and airy rooms for single gen¬ 
tlemen. READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. GOOD CUISINE. Care¬ 
ful attendance. ENGLISH CHAPEL in the hotel. Choice assortment of Winen, 
etc., etc. Mr. BAER, Proprietor. 

MILAM. 

ULRICH & CO., 

21 Via Bl^li, 

American and English Bankers; 

Correspondents and Agents 

OF THE FIRST BANKING-HOUSES OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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LAKE OF COMO. 


HOTEL BELLE-VUE, 

CADENABBIA. 

In a lovely position on the shore, and directly opposite the steamboat landing. 


STBESA (Lsc Majenr). 

Grand Hotel des lies Borromees. 

This hotel is directly opposite the Borromean Isles, and enjoys a superb vieiv 
of the surrounding scenery. 

PAIXAMZA (Lao Sl^e^ 

GRAND HOTEL DE PALLANZA. 

Mas^niflcentlj situated opposite the Borromean Isles, commanding a splendid yiew of the 
Simplon, and nicely shelter^ Moderate charges. Mons. SEYSCHAB, Proprietor. 

IitrOANO (Lake Lngimo). 

HOTEL BELLE-VUE. 

^ons. 33. POZZI, Proprietor. 

A fine, flrst-class house, sitnated on the borders of this beantifhl lake, near the steamboat 
landing, mnch frequented by best American and English familiea. Charges very moderate. 

lOSNAOOIO (Lak. Craia). 

OIUUll) BOTBL VXOTOItlA. 

Opened on the 15th of April, 1872. Extensive view of the lake. Private apartments and 
reading-rooms, cabinet piano, billiards, newspapers, and gardens. Diligence Oflke for In* 
gano and Portezza in the hotel. Pension, 7 francs per day, all inclusive. 

PI A NT AN-n> A, Proprietor. 
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GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 

BIr. Eoeler, Proprietor. 

This new and magnificent House, situated immediately in front 
of Mont Blanc, has recently been opened by the Proprietor, who 
for a long time was patronized by Americans at one of the first 
hotels in Geneva. 


GOLDEN LAMB HOTEL, 

J. & F. HAUPTMAN, Proprietors, 
Praterstrasse, 
VIENNA. 

The Hotel is situated in the most healthy part of the Austrian 
Capital, in the Praterstrasse, leading to the Fashionable Promenr 
ades. It commands fine views of the Banks and Quays of the 
Danube, and is close to the piers of the Hungarian and Turkish 
Steamers, as well as to the Northern Railway Station. It has 
200 elegantly-furnished rooms^ forming suites of comfortable apart¬ 
ments for large and small Families. The Cuisine is excellent. 
Times^ GalignanVs Messenger^ American^ French^ Italian^ and 
all Oerman Newspapers. Baths^ Stable^ and Coach-House. En¬ 
glish spoken by all the servants. 
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HOTEL ECU DE GENEVE, 

SW1TZER1.AND. 

By GUSTAVE WOLFF, 

S to wM* Proprietor a* Hotel B3rroa at Vevay. 



John Marla Farina, 
Opposite the Jnllchs-Place, 

COLOGNE. 

TIIE MOST ANCIENT DISTILLER OF THE 

EAU DE COIiOQNE SINCE 1709. 

PUBTiCTOR TO TlIBIR MaJRSTIICS TOR QfTERN OP GRRAT BRITAIN AN1» IbRLANI>, TOR KiKO OT 
Prussia, toe Kmpk:;or op all tiik Russias, the Prince op Waler, ktc., ria 

PRIZE MEDALS in LONDON 1851 and 18C2, HONORABLE MENTION in PARIS 185Bl 

CAUTION. —^With regard to the great number of manufactures of a so-called Eau de Cologae 
carried on by people who succeeded in getting a firm of FARINA in order to be able to sell their 
article, it is of particular neces.»!ity to caution peiirona who are desirous to purchase my genuine Eaa 
de Cologne, to direct letters to my very exact address; Johann Maria Farina, urobn ubxr dim J p- 
lious-Platz (which means opposite the Jiillchs^Iace), Cologne (without additioQ of any number). 

Travelcm visiting Cologne, and intending to buy my genuine article, are cauthmed against bexnr 
led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties who offer their servicca to them. I 
therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the.same honee, sitiiated oppoam the 
Julichs-Placc, and nowhere else. It happens namely too frequently that the said persons eondoct 
the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where, notwithstanding memriiom 
to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly half the part of the price paid by the pmehaaer, 
who, of course, roust pay indirectly this remuneration by a high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of imposition is practiced in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, commb- 
sinners, etc., offer to strangers Eau de Olo^e, pretending that it is the gennlne one, and that I 
delivered it to them for the purpose of soiling it for my account. 

The only certain wny to get in Cologne my genuine article is to buy It personally in my osm 
house oproBiTK the J di.ioiis Place. 

Johann BJaria Faiina, 

COWOK*, Jamury 180«. gegenUber dem JiUloha-PlatB. 
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Lucerne, Switzerland. 



HOTEL DE FRANCE, 

Or MAISON GARDERES. 

PAU, FRANCE. 

BKAOTIFCLLY SITUATED IN THE FINEST POSITION IN PAU. 

Hones and Cairiages may be Hired to make all the Beantiftil 
Xbccursions. 

M. GARDERE, Pkopeibtor. 
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HOTEL NATIONAL, 






























































ENGLISCHER HOF, 

LUCERNE. 

JOHN RBBER, Proprietor. 

A fii-st-class house in every resfject, situated directly opposite 
the steamboat landing; splendid view of the Rigi and Rilatos on 
the opposite side of the lake. French, English, German, and 
American newspapers; Reading and Smoking Rooms; Priy*le 
Parlor. Liberal arrangements made for Families. 

HOTEL BEAU-RIVA^^ 

LUOBRNB. 

Situated in a beautiful position on the lake, with a full view of 
the opposite Bernese Alps, this first-class establishment contains 
every comfort and convenience for the traveler. Gardens, Ter¬ 
races, Reading and Smoking Rooms, Foreign Newspapers, prompt 
and courteous attendance. Omnibus at all the trains. 


SCHLAGETER BROS.’ BAZAR, 

LUCERNE, 

ON TUB KORNMAJBKT, 

SWISS CARVmOS iAJTD MUSIC-BOXBS. 

D^RMST^DTER HOF, 

DARMSTADT. 

Ij. WIENER, Proprietor. 

LAROELT PATRONIZED BT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TRAVELERS. 

GENEVA. 

D. MXTLLER FILS, 

TAILOR, 

UNDER THE HOTEE D ES BERGUESe _ 

GENEVA 

MANUFACTORT OF SWISS CARVINaS AITD SURFRISE 
MUSIC-BOXES OF AM. DBSCRIFTIONS. 

H. MAUOHAIN, 

No. 32 GRAND QUAI, near the IHETROPOlsB* 
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HOTEL MONNET, 

OR 

inois oonitoNiiBS, 

VEVAY, Switzerland. 

SCHOTT & CO., Proprietors. 

BBADING<ROOM, CONTAINING AMEBICAN, BN6I<ISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND RUSSIAN NEWS- * 

PAPERS, CONVERSATION, RIL- 
UlARB, ANB SMOKING 
ROOMS. 

This house is beautifully situated on the margin of Lake Geneva, 
with a magnificent view of the Lake from the gardens in front of 
the hotel. The accommodation is first class in every respect. 

Arrangements made daring the Winter en Pension. 
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HOTEL BYRON, near Villeneuve.> 



GUSTAVE WOLFF, Proprietor. 

One of the most beautiful situations on Lake Geneva, in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Castle Chillon, Montreaux, Clarens, Vevay, 
Lausanne, Les Rochers,' and the mouth of the Rhone. 
Arrangements made en pension during winter. 

Omnibus to and from the Station and Steamer. 



HOTEL DE FRANCE, 

BORDEAUX. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, KEPT BY 

F. A.. HXJE. 

M, Hue does a very extensive Wine business. 
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BA8LB. 
























Situated in tbe most beautiful quarter of the city, ita position not beinir surpassed by 
amr other Hotel. In front of the Bridge is MOUNT BLANC and the LANblNG-PLACE 
OF THB STEAMERS, with a fxM view of the Ixike and Mount Blane. The hotel contains 
100 chambers, and has every comfort for travelers. 


Heidelberg.—Prince Charles Hotel. 

(IN THE MARKET-PLACE, NEAREST TO THE CASTLE.) 

With the best view of the Ruins from nearly all the windows^ and only ten minutes' 

walk distant. 

This lirst-class familv hotel, patronized by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and Prince Alfred, is withont question the largest and best-situated establishment 
in the town for families and individuals who visit the celebrated castle, or make a longer 
stay, being near all the attractive points and at the fof)t of the ruins. It contains large and 
small apartments of all descriptions; its rooms are light, air>\ cheerihl, and truly comfort¬ 
able ; aud the hotel is conducted on the most liberal scale under the personal suMrinteud- 
ence of the proprietors, Herrs Sommer and Ellraer. Superior table a’hAte at 1 P.M. and 6 
P.M. Warm baths in the hotel. Reading-room supplied with the London TYmes, Oalignant'e 
Messenger^ and American papers. Two dining-rooms (in one of them no smoking allowed). 
Fresh trout in the pond. Prices moderate. Omnibus of the hotel to meet all trains. 

Herr Ellmer has been/or many years the matiager of the Hotel Baur au Lae at Zurich, 


GEIirEVA.. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Highly recommended for its great comfort, its position, and its 
very moderate charges. 

Redding, Smoking, and Rathing Rooms* 

PENSION ALL THE YEAR. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION- 

Dir OOg 









GENEVA, Switzerland. 



ClfA!!i. ALDlNUliU, Proprietor. 

This Hotel, the largest establishment at Geneva, and among the largest In Barope, eocH 
taining more than three hundred spacious and elegantly fhmished rooms, arrangtMl botli 
for family parties and single gnests, is situated in the most favorable portion of the cItt, 
in the viciuity of the Bridge of Mont Blanc, and directly opposite a large and heaotifol 
Garden which borders upon the Lake, where the steamboats have their landing. 



HOTEL DISGH, 

COLOaNE. 


The Hotel DUch in Bridge Street is very highly recommended. It Ib roost centrally sitmted, 
and is much frequented by American and English families and single gentlemen, who experwcce 
equal aiti^ntion and civility. The Proprietors, Messrs. Discm A CAPaLi.aN, have a large s««i- 
moo t of the best Rhine and Moselle wines for wholesale. 































HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. 



GENEVA. 

This Hret-daM house, the only one in Genera poeseselng a Garden and Terrace, command¬ 
ing an exceptional view of the Lake, Mount Blanc and its range, is situated in the fluest 
quarter of the city, surrounded by magnificent Promenades. AU modem conveniences for 
l^aests. Much fr^uented by American and English travelers. 

A. GOLAY LERESCHE & FILS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 

31 Qnai des fiergnes, and 1 Place dn Port, 


One of the oldest mannfhctories of Geneva, well known in America and foreign 
coontries for the perfection of their Watches and their beantifnl assortment of 
Jewelry. 

Same Firm In PARIS, 

2 Roe de la Pair. 

Watches and Jewelry are sold here at the same prices as in the Geneva Honse. 
Correspondents in all the cities of Europe and America. 
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NEUOB&TEL. 

GRAND HOTEL DD MONT BLANC. 


JVlessrs. Sc ROS£IFt« Vroprietora. 

This new and beantifal honse. situated on the Lake, and enjoying a fall view of Mcmt 
Blanc, is one of the finest establishments of the kind in Switxerland, and posaesees every 
convenience conducive to secure the comfort of the traveler. Gardens, naagnificent Dinings 
room, Restaurant, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, Foreign Newspapers, etc., etc. 

PRICES MODERATE 



MANUFACTORY OF 

MUSIC-BOXES 

IN ALL STYLES. 

A. RIVENCE & CO., 


No. 6 Place dee Alpes, 

GENEVA, 

Adjoining the Hotel de la Paiz. 
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NEXTOHATEL. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

Situated on the banks of the beautiful Lake, it commands most 
extensive panoramic views of the Alps from Mount Blanc to the 
summit of the Appenzels. This new Hotel is most elegantly and 
comfortably furnished throughout, and will be found to afford 
first-rate accommodation at reasonable charges. 

Grand Hotel des Princes, 

CHAMBER Y. 

TABLE D’HOTE. Apartments for Families. 

OMNIBITS AT ALL THE TRAINS. 

HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS, 

Hyeres. 

A handsome, new, first-class hotel. . Table d’Hote twice a day. 

OMNIBUB AT THE STATION. 

SPLENDID HOTEL, 

CANNES. 

A first-class boose, beeotifully sitaated on the Poblic Garden, and in the gayest 
and most shady part of the city. 

A REST A UR ANT on the Ground Floor^ the only one of 
the kind in Cannes. 

NICE.—Hotel de la MedUerranee. 

IN THE BEST SITUATION ON THE PBOB4ENADE DES ANGLAIS, 
AND FITTED UF REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE. 

PAIlTICnLAfiLT SUITABLE FOB FAIDLIES IN WINTEB. 

_ V. PALMIKBl, Proprietor. _ 

CANNES. 

Hotel de Gray et d’Albion. 

ReatUifuUy situcUed in its own extensive Park^ and well known 

to the American and English Traveling Public. 

Nk 
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BERNERHOF ^Hotel de Berne), 

BB&Na 



A bemitifUl, flrit-claas honse, the larjjert, best, and most finely sitnated in the town. If 
at a very short distance from the railway etatiou and the House of Parliiiment. BeantilM 
garden; large terrace; full view of the*Alps; pobllc parlors, reading-room, and Tfey oob- 
rortablc private apartments. Liberal arrangementa made for winter stay. 


IMTBRLAOBBN. 



GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Mon8. E. RUCHTT, Proprietor. 

This new and beaatifal bonse, elegantly situated in its own grounds, with fine 
views of mofmtain scenery on all sides, contains 240 roo^, together with Baoep- 
tioD, Reading, and Billiard rooms, Music Saloon, etc., etc. .dmertaia amd Emf&ik 
JoumnU. Omnibus at all the trains. 
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A^IX -KS - HA r X s. 


GRAND HOTEL D’AIX. 

/ E. GUIBERT, Proprietor. 

A firat-cUss liooM (formerly the Hotel Imp^riale). The finest, and 

best-kept house in the town. Omnibus at all the trains. 



Ihlons. 'W’AGHfl'BR.* I*xopri**top. 

This flrst-cisss house, situated on a beautiful eminence dominating the town, commands 
most magniAcent views of the Jungfrau and other scenery. It possesses the great advant¬ 
age of having four fronts, standing quite alone In the midst of its spacioos garaen. 































BOTBL BBAU RIVAOB, 

Between lianeanne and Onohy. 

This splendid Establishment, just constracted on a grand scale, is situated on 
one of the most beautiful spots on the Skore of the Lake cf Geneva^ sarrounded 
by an English Park and Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the 
English Church; within ten minutes’ walk of the Railroad Sution and the City. 
Its superior interior arrangements, the comfort of its Private ApartmemUj PvbUc 
Parhrs^ and Reading-RoomB will offer all desirable attraction to trarellen. Re¬ 
duced prices for protracted stays and for the Winter Season. Constant com¬ 
munication with the City and Railroad Station by Omnibus. 

This is the most desirable spot from which to make all the Excursions on 
Lake Genera. Only one half-hour*s sail on the Lake from the Castle of 
Chillon, and three hours from Geneva. 

A RT7FBNACHT, Pr op rietor. 


CANNES, FRANCE. 

HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

Splendid, jirstrdaaa Hotel, of European reputation. 

120 Bedrooms; Saloons adapted for every Class of Travders; flue 
Breakast and Dining Booms; Smoking, BILLIABD, and BEADDfO 
BOOHS. Conversation Saloon. 

The finest situation on the west side of the town, in the centre of a grand Orange 
Garden, adjoining Lord Brougham's, commanding magnificent views. 

English, French, and German Spoken. 

OMNIBUS ATTENDS ALL TRAINS. 

GEORGES GOtTGOLTZ, 

Proprietor. 
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WATCHES OF ALL KINDS. 


Chronometers and Half Chronometei'S, Selficinding repeaters^ 
independent seconds^ quarters of seconds for races^ and plain Watch¬ 
es, Every Watch is guaranteed. Ladies' Watches plain or richly 
deco^'ated. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF JEWELRY, 
PAINTINGS ON ENAMEL, PORTRAITS, 
SINGING BIRDS. 


The choice in this Establishment is so varied, so 
beautiful, and so much cheaper than in America, that 
the opportunity of purchasing should not be lost. 

Same Honae in Paris, 5 Rue Sortie. 
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Hotel A Pension, Sonnenberg, 

Near liUCERNE, Switzerland. 

This EstabUBhment beantiftiny situated on the Sonnenberer, near Lucerne, by aome cs]|> 
•d the Little Rigi, haYtoff on a more modest scale all the beanttfol fjews for which that 
mountain is so celebrated. To persons having the intention to efltect a cure of their 
through the means of Petit Lait or Lait de Chevre, this hons^ offers every indncemeht. 

BERLIN and DRESDEN ’ 

ROBERT THODE & CO., 

AMEBICAN BANKERS. 


DRESDEN: WUsdrnffer-Straaae, No. 1, in connection with the 
U. 8. Conanlate. 

BERLIN: Friedrich - Strasee, No. 171. 

United States Government SecnriUes,- as well as Drafts on America, Snglaiid. and Frimeeu 
bonght and sold. ^ 

Reading-Rooms fhmisbed with English and American Papers. 

Post-Office well attended ta 

Packages of all kinds forwarded to America. 

Travelers' Luggage received and stored. 


SOHWALBAOH. 

THE ALLEE SAAL; 

OB, 

HOTEL DE PROMENADE. 

A First-Class House, containing Concert and Reading-Rooms^ Bath-Rooms, Ac. 
N.B.—There is a banking-office connected with the house, where drafts will le 
cashed at the lowest possible rate. 


CHARLES HIESS, 

Ko. 8 OBABEK, VIBIiirA. 

Manufacturer and Wholesale and Retail Dealer In all kfhds of CIGAR PIPES, TUBES, MOUTIL 
PIECES. Amber wronght into any pattern at the shortest notice. 

MANUFACTORT OP CARVED OAK FUBKITURE. 

LOUIS & SIEGFREED LOVINSON, 

No. 8 UMTEB DEH UKDEK, BEBLDf. 

A large assortment of Port-folios, I^asy Chairs, Wardrobes, Tables, Writing-Desks, Clock Caaes, 
etc., constantly on liaod. MANWACToaT, No. 44 Donotubbiv Stbabsk. 

HOTEL DE BELliE VUE, Berne. " 

Admirably situated close to the “Monnaie Federale,” with a 
beautiful Garden and Terrace commanding a splendid view of the 
“ Alped de TOberland.” Very good house, recommended to 
glisn travelers for its comfort and excellent accommodation. 
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8CHAFFHAUSEN - NEUHAUSEN—RHINEFALL. 



31 M: 


The SosnrBizttHoip (1871, greatly enlarged) la known to American traTelera as one of the 
tNsat hotels in Switzerland. Its position, opposite the celebrated ** Falla of the Bhine,** ia 
magniflcont. Fine Park and Garden. Unrlraled panoramic view of the Alps. Healtky 
climate. Chnrch Service. Fair Tront Fiahine. Prices moderate. Arrangements for Fam¬ 
ilies. Hotel Omnibases at Schaffhausen and Heabansen. 


ROlTEJy. 

SMITH’S ALBION HOTEL. 


Situated on the Guay, and commanding a 
splendid view of the river. 

A most comfortable family Hotel, kept by an 
English lady, Table-d’Hote at half past five 
o’clock. 

American, English, and French Newspapers. 
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GEUD lOTEL CHADVAIN, 

NICE. 













BADEN-BADEN. 


The season commences the 1st of May, and con¬ 
tinues until the 81st of October. 

The mineral waters are excellent, and the best 
physicians hold them in high consideration. Fifty 
thousand visitors, whose stay at Baden-Baden is more 
or less extended, here enjoy pleasures the most ele¬ 
gant and the most recherche. 

Concerts^ balls, theatres,, races, hunts — nothing is 
wanting in this terrestrial paradise, which has no 
equal in the world. 

Travelers arrive with the greatest facility by the 
numerous railroads that concentrate at this point. 
The hotels are excellent, and the prices reasonable. 

FONDA DE LA ALAMEDA, 

MALAOA, SPAIN. 

This llnt-clasB house Is finely rttnsted In the i>rindpsl part of the city, on the public 
Promenade, and managed hy the proprietors, 

BRUNETn BROTHERS. 


HOTEL D’ANGLETEBBE (EngUscho: Hof).-PBAGniL 

Proprietob, Mr. F. HUTTIG. 

This first-rate Bstablishment is mach (ireqaented by E^Iish travelers for its moderate 
charges, comfort, and cleanliness. It is situated near the Railway Station and Post-^Omce. 
Tab^ d^hfite, 4 o’clock. Dinner k la carte or at fixed price at any hour. English newspaj^rs. 
English and French spoken. 


To AMERICANS VISITING EUROPE. 

WM. JAMES ADAMS, Pablbber of BaAnaBAV*s RAmwAT and Stbam NAviOATioif Gvinas fbr 
Geeat Beraus lESLANn, and the CoxrraiBMT or Enaora.— London, SO Fun Stexet (E. C.>. 


Vlds obtained to Untted States Passfobts. Pawport Cases, Trarelling Maps, TraTelling Bags, 
Courier Bags, Portmanteaus, Cash Belts, Knapsacks, Railway Rugs, Waterpiw and Dost Proof 
Coats, Travellers* Writing Cases, Inkstands, Door Fasteners, Lugg^ Labels, and Travelling Soap. 


The latest Editions of Moseay’s, Black’s, Habpke's, and BEADeBAW*8 Bamsn and Foexion 
Hand-books, Fkxnoii, Okeman, Italian, and Spanish DfonoMAEixs and Pueask Books, everr 
description of Stationery for Travellers, Polyglot Washing Books, and every requisite for Travel- 
lara.—ExPEEnmoBD CouBixna 1 ^ 040 x 0 . 

Nn2 
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COLOGNE 


HOTEL DU NORD. 


The only firat-class Hotel contiguous to the Central Station, 
the Cathedral, and the Rhine. 200 I^ooms and Saloons. Fine 
View over the Rhine. Garden and Baths. French Cook. Om¬ 
nibuses at every Train. Sale of choice Rhine Wines for exporta¬ 
tion, &c. Tariffs in every room. 

Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 

Over 48,000 visitors stop at this hotel yearip. 

FRIEDRICH & WIE8, Proprietin. 


HOTEL DE HOLLANDE, 

n&iNZ. 

IBXJI>INGrElN*, I^foprietor. 

Opposite the landing-place of the Rhine steamers, and near the Railway Station. 
It is most pleasantly situated, and is one of the best on.the Rhine for the accom¬ 
modation of families and tourists. Mr. Budingen^ new -profnietor, has newly 
furnished the hotel throughout, and hopes, by unremitting attention and moderate 
prices, to merit the patronage of English and American travelers. Mr. Budingen 
exports the best Rhine and Moselle Wines. 


HOFF BROTHERS, 

BLEIBEN-8TRAS8E, 1, 
FRANKFORT ^ ON - THE - MAIN, 

KBBP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 

.A. Large A-ssortment of* 

SILKS. 
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FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 
MDinCH. 


Thi* Fint-Clo» Hotel ie tltmited in the new* M a x i miU en Street, which ia justly eousidered ooo 
of tiie finest Streets in Germany, as well for its magnificent and grand buildings, as far its beautiful 
omsmental promenade. It is fitted up in a luxurious style, combining elegance and comfort, and 
fifMTBsrs aU the modern a oW>T »p^ **hmanta of a first-rate establishment. The charges are moderate 

ATO.SOHIMOWHEIES. 


HOTEL DE BELLE VUE, 

DEUTZ, COLOGNE. 

This firstrclass and splendid Hotel is situated by the side of the 
Rhine, at JfeUta, opposite Cologne, and commands beautiful views 
of the Cathedral of Cologne. The accommodation is nnsurpassed, 
there being,extenwve Suites of Apartmentr elegantly furnished for 
Families, and comfortable Rooms, Saloons, Ac., for Gentlemen. 
Patronized by Her Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince AlbCTt. 
Owing to the completion of the New Bridge and C^tral Railway 
Station, Dents has become a desirable residence for Visitow. With¬ 
in a few minv^ walk or ride of the Central Station, it is quiet 
and free from the noise of that locality. Omnibuses to and from 
each Train. Daring the summer months a Band of Music plays 
in the Garden of thA Hold. 
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HOTEL EE EAVXERE, 

MTJNIOH.—PromMiaden Flatz. 

Mr. LOUIS WAELZEL, Manaobr. 

This vast hotel contains 200 rooms and 10 saloons. The proprietor has recentir entire^ 
renovated the hotel, and has spared no expense In flttlne it up noth elegantly ana comfort¬ 
ably. Hot and Cold Baths. Carriages in the hotel. OmniDus to and from each train. 
^™®rtcan, English, and other Newspapers kept Ihaglish and French spoken. Table- 
d hofo at 1 ai^O o'clock. Private Dinners and k la Carte at moderate prices, at all hoars. 
English and French Guides constantly in the hotel. 


HERMANN MANZ, 

BOOS AND PBINT SBLLBR 

TO 

HIS HAJBSlT THE KDia OF BAVAHIA. 

MUNICH—Exienner Street, No. 8. 

Prints, PhotogrspliB of all .SizBB, Beligioas Ghromosy HooVB) 
A Oollection of some 7000 Photographio Cartes do 
Yisite taken from Ancient and Modem Paint¬ 
ings, Views, Maps, Tanchnits oomidetey 
&o., dbo,, dbo. 
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W. KALLMAJV & CO., 

Jlmerican Bankers, 

23 Oraben, 'VTBNNA., 

EXCHANGE OF MONEY, 

CmCULAR NOTES, 

and CHECKS, etc., etc. 

PARIS. 

KELLNER & CO., 

Coach JWanuf actory, 

135 BOULEVAED HAUSSMAN. 

FURNISHER TO SEVERAL FOREIGN COURTS. 

PAR I S. 

Horses and Carriages. ' 

Ameridau Livery Stables 

. OF 

Mons. BONORB, 

33 Rue Jean Goujon {Champo Ely sees). 

HENRY ULLRICH. 

VIENNA—Lugeck, No. 3, 

QLA88 MANUFACTURER. 

OBSATBST CHOICE OF DINNER AND DBeSBRT SETS, FANCY GO(H>S, ETC. 

^ AGENT IN NEW YORK. ' 

~ ~ FRANCIS HIESS, 

. 7 Kaemtnerstrasse, VIEITNA, 

MANOTACTURER OP 

awA. Q(OoA%. 
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HOTEL DE BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


Mr. E. DKEMEL, Proprieter. 

This unrivalled Establishment is beautifully situated 
on Place Poyale, the most lovely part of the city, ad¬ 
joining the King's Palace^ one front on the Place, an¬ 
other on Rue Royale, the principal street, and another 
on the 'Public Park, on which are the Royal Palace, 
Palace of the Prince of Orange, and Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. This Establishment still maintains its rank as 
the best hotel in Brussels, and one of the best on the 
Continent. Its Table ^H6te is highly recommended, 
and wine cellars not surpassed. In the Reading-Room 
the principal American, French, German, and English 
journals may be found,.including “Harper’s Weekly.” 
Elegant carriages for visiting the suburbs and Waterloo 
may be employed at its stables at . the most reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements for. the winter may be made on the 
most moderate terms. 
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WIESBADEN. 

■yiCTOBIA HOTEL (fonnerly HOTEL DUIUNGE»).—The Proprietors 
* take thii opportumltf of aaurtng the NdbilHf and Gentry thattbey will spare no exertions or 
expense to render their Hotel in erery respect a comfortable reeidenoe for the best class of TrsTel- 
ere, and to glre every satisfaction for the elegance and comfort of the apartments, for its excellent 
Cnlsine, good attendance, and oonsdeiitiotB moderate charges. For situation and agreeable resi¬ 
dence this Hotel vill be found superior to any other at this watering place. Hot and Cold Baths, 
Fennaaent arrangements can be made for the winter season at greatly reduced prices. 

J. HELBACH 4b HOLZAPFEL, Proprietors. 

I^BAND HOTEL ROYAL, BONN.—This excellent Hotel, one of the best on the Coni Incut; 

VJs patronUed King Loopold of the B«Igtanui and by the Royal Family of England ; and reeently the Prince 
aad PrincM of ^al^ tM PrbiM ^4**^ ^eejisror^ tUe Up^ ^ Proprietor 


Moantniaa, theing the landiag-plaoe of the Rhine etaainera, and near the Railway Station. ThU Hotel oonbinet ev- 
mry comfort with moderate chargee ; and its aituatlon la ao eonrenient that Trarelara will And It a highly agreeable 
piaee of rcaidenee or of temporary aojoqni, to which a spl«pdid garden ot foi^ acrea long, laid out in the EnglUh 
•tyle, will greatly oontribute. For fomilica or ainjie petSonS d ca lso o s to stag fbr the wtnter the asoet adrantageona ar- 
mngmncnt can be made for board and lodging. Table d*hete«t half paal I eawl 5 o’clock. Mr. E m s K IEL, Proprietor. 

THE GOLDEN STAR HOTJEL, lONN. 

This first-rate and unrivaled Hotel, patronized by the English Royal Family, Nobility and Gentry, 
Is the nearest Hofei to the Railway Station, sbd to the landing plscea of the Rhine Steamboats. The 
PrW^i^lcr, Mr. J. Schmtut, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. The aparimenU are 
furnished and carpet^ tbrougbont in the best atylc,And the charges are moderate.^ Aparments 
during ibe winter at moderate piices. The London THme» and New 1 ork Verald taken In during 
the whole year. Six excellent Pianoi to be found in the different Sitting-Rooms, 

HAXXBR a BATHBNAU, 

JEWELERS TO THE COVBT AT BEBLIN, 

No. 34 UNTEB DEN LINDEN, 

NEAR THE HOTEI# DU NOKD, AND OPPOSITE THE HOTEL DE ROME 
A large anmrtment of Diamonds, Pearls, and Colored Stones, mounted and unmounted, of the 
moat exquisite quaUlf. A large assortment Jewelry and Gold sod Silverware pfthh fie west forms. 


HOTEL EMPEKEUR ROJMEAIN, 

TitliNNA. " 

This flrst-dsM Hotel Is situated in the healthiest part of the dty, and deserves the atten¬ 
tion of travelers fiir Its cleanliness, moderate pricee, and well-idred apartments, part of 
them overlooking a large garden. This Hotel Is recommended to the patronage of the no¬ 
bility and gentry, and travelers of all nations. Excellent cuisine d la carte, and first-rate 
private dinnenr at any hour of the day: EoRltih, American, ®^CDch. and^rmw newspa- 
pers. English spoken by aH the waltere. DOTZLER, Proprietor. 
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GRAND HOTEL DE METZ, 

METZ, FRANCE. 

KEPT BY 

Mens. CA-ISr^UX. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL 

AND BATHS, 
WIESBADEN. 

BEST SITUATION, 

OPPOSITE THE EURSAAL, 

PARK, AND THEATRE. 

200 ROOMS and 40 BATHS. 

HOTEL ROSE, 

WIESBADEN. 

A first-class establishment, recently enlarged and fitted np widi eveiy modem 
convenience and improvement Standing in its own extensive and beandfnl gar¬ 
dens, in the best part of the town, close to the establishment of the Knrsaal, it has 
long been favorably known and patronized by American and English fionilies. 

Table d’Hote at 1 and at 5 o'clock. 

LADIES’DRAWING-ROOMS. SMOKING-ROOM. READING-ROOM 
SUPPLIED WITH AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND FRENCH PAPERS. 

COLD AND HOT MINERAL BATHS IN THE HOTEL, 

supplied with water from the HOT SPRING (Koohbrannen). 

HAEFFNBR BROS., Proprletora. 
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DRESDEN. 


This first-rate Establishment^ 

SITUATED NEAE THE GREAT PUBLIO PROMENADE, 

ComMnea Comfort with Elegance, 
and has the advantage of possessing a 

SPACIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 

Two Superior Tables d’Hote Daily. 

Privale Dinners at any hour. Du/ring the Winter, 
Board and Lodging at very moderate prices. 

CARL WEISS, Proprietor. 


AU PETIT BAZAB, 

NEWMARKET 13, Copncr of FRAUENSTASSE, DRESDEN. 

Oreat Magazine of 

. DEES8 GOODS AND EEADT-MADE CLOTHING. 

Manufactory of the famous 

Saxon Damask TABLE-LINEN and SHEETINO. 

READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHES. EMBROIDERIES. 
JOSEPH MEYER. 
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HOTEIi DE BELIiEVIEU, 

Dresden, 



Messrs. KATSER & FRANKS, Proprietors. 


This fine large Establishment, situated on the banks of the 
Elbe, between the two beautiful bridges, facing the Theatre, the 
Museum, and Catholic Cathedral, adjoining the Brussels Terrace, 
and opposite the Royal Palace and Green Vault, contains One 
Hundred Front Rooms. These Apartments combine Elegance 
and Comfort, and most of them fronting either the Theatre Square, 
or public Walks and Gardens of the Hotel, command fine views 
of the River, Bridges, and distant Mountains. The Gardens of 
the Hotel afford its Guests an agreeable and private Promenade. 
Table d’Hote at one and five o’clock. Private dinners at any hour. 
To families or single persons desirous of taking apartments for the 
winter, very advantageous arrangements will be offered, and every 
effort made to render their residence in the Hotel pleasant and 
comfortable. 


HOTEL DU JURA, Dijon. 

M. DAVID, Proprietor. 

Thid first-rate Hotel is the nearest to the Bailwaj Station, the Cathedral, and 
the Public-Garden Saloons. Apartments and Rooms for Families. Table- 
d*Hdte. Private Carriages for hire by the hour. English NewiqMipera. Om¬ 
nibuses to convey Passengers to and from each Train. English sp<^en. Hw 
greatest attention is paid to English Visitors. 
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ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, 

OF EXmOPEAN CELEBRITY 

and established REPUTATION, 

WTCH FRBQUEZTTBD BT AHSBICAN AND EMOUSH TRAVXLEHS. 

Distinguished for its elegance, comfort, and courteous attention 
to its guests. 

CHARG-KS moderate:. 

Messrs. LdHB & ALTEN, 

Proprietors. 

HOTEL DU NOR D, 

Fran1rfort-on4he-Main. 

IVdLAJK GrROSSS, X’ropx*ietor. 

A BEAUTIFULLY FUENISHED, FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, NEAREST TO 
THE RAILWAY STATION, AND 

In Close Proximity to the Great Square. 

FranIrfert-onrthe-Main. 

CHARLES VOLKERT, TAILOR, 

No. 69 ZEILf Ftrat Floor. 

HOTEL DE LUXEMBOURG, 

‘ . LUXEMBOURG. 

Mons. HASBERT, Pkoprietor. 
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HAMBURG. 


STREIT’S HOTEL. 


This Superior First-Class Hotel for 

FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN 

Is admirably situated on the Jung femstieg, commanding ex¬ 
tensive views of the Alster Basin, and is most centrally situated 
for visitors; unrivalled accommodation, combining comfort and 
elegance, with all the luxuries of home. This Hotel has for a 
number of years secured a patronage of the highest respectabil¬ 
ity, and Mr. Streit, the proprietor, will spare no endeavors to give 
satisfaction. Table-d’Hote at 4 o’clock. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

FRIEDRICH BOHLER, 

ZBZL, 54, 2VBXT DOOR TO THB POST-OFFICB. 

PRIZB MBDALS, Itondon, 1862. 

MANUFACTORY OF CARVED STAGHORN AND IVORY ORNAMENTS, CARVED 
WOOD WORK, Farniture, aud Faucy Objects. 

CLOCKS, LAMPS, BRONZES, CHINA, FANCY ARTICLES of ererr descrtpdon. 
SPECIALTIES of German Anlclee. 

VIENNA BRONZES, Marquetry, Leather, and Meerschaum Goods. 

RUSSIAN LEATHER Aiiiclea In all Varieties. 

TRAVELING ARTICLES, Toilette Requisites, &c., Ac. 

Snperior Copies of the “Ariadne,” by Danuecher. 

Oenuine Ean de Cologne of Jean Marie Farina, oppoaite the Julichaplatz. 

Fixed Prices. 


GENOA.—HOTEL DES QUATRH NATIONS. 

CEVASCa BROTHERS, PioPBtCToaa. 

Thla hotel, formerly the Ptdamo Marehtm Sarrdy can be strongly, recommended. It is In 
one of the best sitnationa In Genoa, overlooking the sea. Travelers will And very good 
rooms, moderate charges, cleanliness, excellent table d*h6te, aa well as private service, and 
great attention and ci^Ilty, the comfort of viaitora being conanited. English spoken by the 
proprietors. OMNIBUS TO THE RAILWAY STATION. 


GRAND HOTEL COLLET, 

T9’o. GO R.ue Imperiale and OU R.ue de I^^Imperatrioev near PlsMsa 
X^onis*le*GI-raxid. 

This Hotel is of recent construction, and ia recommended for its And sltuatioD, wbkh la 
one of the best in the city. It contalna Ane family apartments, Reading-Room, Table- 
d'Hdte, and i la carte. Interpreters in attendance. 

XVONS, FRANOB. 
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SOHMITT-SPAENHOVEN, 

ANTWERP. 

FRBD SOSO, Manager. 


J. COSTIGAN & CO., 

House, Estate, and General Commission 

A.aENTS, 

5 Rue Sckibe, PARIS. . 

SaU and Purchase of Properties, Furniture, Pictures, Proristes, 
and Works of Art of every description. 

Advantages to Americans purchasing through J. Costigan ft Co.: 

] St. The first houses only are treated with in each case. 

2d. The purchaser has the benefit of the full discount over 5 per cent. 

3d. The purchases are warehoused free of cost for any length of time. 

4th. And are packed and shipped to any part of the world free of any 
other than the packer and shipper’s charges. 

Americans will find every protection in taking Aimished Houses 
or Apartments through Messrs. COSTIGAN ft CO,, who have always 
on their lists a considerable number of private ones confided TO 
THEM ONLY, and oflbred at VEST LOW PRICES. 
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BOTBL Dfi L’fiUEOPB, BADBN. 

‘O. KAH, Haxagxx. 

This honM is situated in tbe finest position in Baden-Bade^ Immediatelf opposite the 
Drinkhalle and ConversationoHonse. Splendidly ftirniehed. line Wine-CelUr. CniaiDe 
not surpassed by any in Germany. 


LAUSANNK 

HOTEL mCHE MONT, 

KEPT BY F. RITTER. 


HOTEL DE PARIS, STRASBOURG, FRANCE. 

Mr. Rtifenachi, hroprietorof this unriraled EBUbUshment, mpectfully offers bin grateful acknowf. 
edgmeuts to the Engilob Nobility and Gentry for their oontinned patronage, and ar^ls himMlf f4 tha 
oooukm to assure Trarelera vidting Strasbonrg that no efforts will be spared on bis pari to render 
ibeir sojourn at the above Hotel both comfortaUe and satisfactory. Charges moderate. Breakfast, j 
Iflr. 60c. Table d'HOte at 1 o'clock, 3fr., and at 6 o'dock, 4fr. Breakfasta and Dtonen d in onris 
at all prices. Rooms fh>m Ifr. 60c. to 4fr., lights Included. Pengion from Ofr. to 8fr. per day. 


HOTEL DE HOLLANDE, 

BADEN, 

A. Roessler, Proprietor. 

This favorite and Urst-ciass Hotel, situated near the Knrsaai, Promenade, and Theatre, 
commands one of the most charming views in Baden. The increase of bnsinees renderias 
it necessary to enlar^ the Hotel, which now consists of more than a hundred aleeniag 
apartment^ elegant sitting-rooms, and a garden for the use of visitors. It Is coodnctea un¬ 
der the immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, who endeavors, by the most afericc at¬ 
tention and exceedingly moderate prices, to merit the continued patronage of Americaa 
visitors. ‘‘Times/* Ac., and other Journals. The wines of this litotel are repmad of the 
best quality in Baden. Axed moderate charges for every tiring. 

Breakfast, 42 krs. Table-d'Hote at one, 1 fl. 24 kr.^ at ;li)e,'l fl. 48 kr. Mr ItcinwlirT, is 
maining sole Proprietor, will spare no pains to deserve the confidence of iftnpHeh tiavcim 
Open during the winter. English is spoken. 
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HOTEL OIBBON, LAUSANNE. 



RITTBR-ROSSBZf, Proprietor. 


BRACE’S DOELEN HOTEL, 

AMSTERDAM. 

SUiMted in the centre of the 7bim, and most conyenient for Visitors on pleasure 
or business. It commands a epUndid view of the dkc.; and, being con¬ 

ducted on a liberal scale, it is patronized by the highest classes o f society in Hoi- 
land. It is also much frequented by Travelers for the comfort and first-rate ac¬ 
commodation it affords, as well as for the invariable civility shown to visitors. 
Cold and warm Baths may be hod at any hour. Carriages for hire. Table d*Hote 
at half past 4, or ddmtr a la carls. 


HOTEL DU GEANT, 

Coblenz. 

EISENMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


This first-class Hotel is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Rhine, the nearest to tiie landing of the Steam Packets. It not 
only commands a beautiful view of the River, but is immediately 
opposite the Casde of EhrenbreiUteitu 
This highly-recommended Establishment combines Superior 
Accommodation with Moderate Prices. 
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HOTEL BREroENBAOH, DUSSELINDRF.—Ms. CAPELLAN, Psonimos—This fiiTor- 
ite and well-known Hotel is in the best and most agreeable part of the Alee—the principal 
promenade of the town, close to the beantilbl Park, and a abort distance from the landing- 
place of the ateamers. It ia most centrally eitnated, about midway between the Rnitway 
Stations for Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Elberfeld, and Berlin. It ia also within n few 
doors of Mr. Schnlte'a Exhibition, or Gallery of Modem Paintings. 


HOTEL D’EUROPE, Florence, Italy. 

P. P«1 Balio, Psr^irietor. 

This Hotel is sitaated In the finest part of the town, on the Place Santa Trinita, and affords ex¬ 
tensive and com'brtaible ammmodation. Large and'small apartments, and single bed-rocos. 
Table d'Hote. The prices are moderate, and arrangements made with FamiUes during the 
Winter. 


B. Somerfeld, Embroidery Manufacturer, 

42 L«ipsic«r Street, Berlia, 

Has the greatest stock of finished and unfinished Elmbroiderics. The new 
rooms are furnished with a'nch and tastefnl stock of all articles in this branclh 
which enables him to execute every order given. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROFE, 

OB 

Prince of Wales BcM. 

Patronised by His Royal Highness. 

Hot and Cold Baths; Interpreters; Omnibnses to all the Steamboats and Stationa. 

__ ALEXANDRIA, BOTPT. _ 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRIBOURG. 

J. HONNET, Proprietor. 

This fine honse, recently constructed and newly friraished, is sitnated in one ot the finest 
positions in Switzerland, with the Alps and Mont Blanc in frill view. Permanent airaaca* 
menta made with frimilles at very moderate ratea. 
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ANDREW PROESLER, 

Bohemian Glass Manufacturer, 

No. 16 RdSSMARKT STREET, 

rRANKTORT-ON-THB-MAIN. 

The same Home as WM. HOFMANN, in Prague. 

jA. A-SHER <fe CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

BERLIN, No. 11 Unter den Linden. 

Largest stock of English, French, and German Books on the Continent of Enrope. Oaide- 
Books for Travelers (“Haroer’s Qoide”). Select stock of rare and cnrioos books. Pablish* 
ers of *'Asher’8 English Collection of British and American Aathors.” 

Guide*Book of the New Jersey Central Railroad. 

New Jersey Central Railroad, and its Connections through the Coal-Fields of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 75 cents. 

It Dmanta n fniicna riew of the nnlornl rwonnw of tb« conotry Intladnd within thn Itmiti of the road, and of the 
pronunent objecte of intereet to the trareler.—.<V. Y. Tribune. 

PuBUSHKi) BT HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The Bmpren Elisabeth Hotel, Vienna—Kaserin Elisaboth. 

Proprietor, Johann Ueugl. TliLu Hotel is situated in the centre of the Austrian capital, near 
St. Stephen’s Square, and much frequented by English and. Americnn families for many years 
past; has been entirely and thoroughly repaired, and all its apartments newly and elegantly fur¬ 
nished by Its new proprietors. Handsome dining-rooms, and dinfng-hall, with garden, riding 
and smoking rooms, have been added. English, American, and French papers on file. IMvate 
dinners and d la carte at all hours of the day. English waiters and oommisaioners in attendance. 
Charges moderate. Cuitdne superior. 

iTl^CB DBS BBBOma 

ENGLISH CHEMIST, GENEVA. 

GEO. BARER. 

IVescriptions carefully prepared; American and English Patent Medicines; Hommopnthic Prep, 
sirations; Saratoga, Congress, and Soda Water; Teas, Biscuits, Crackers; Old Pwt, 8hen7,Maj^ 
•ala. Super Cognac, etc.; Bass’s Pale Ale and Barclay’s Stout. Information to trareieiv readily 
SLfiforded. 

Oo 
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GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS. 

MADRID, SPAIN. 

FALLOIiA FRERES, Froprietora. 

FONDA DE PARIS. 

SEVILLE, SPAIN. 

FALLOLA FRERES, Proprietors. 

FONDA SUIZA. 

CORDOVA, SPAIN. 

FAIiLOLA FRERES, Proprietors. 

FONDA DE PARIS. 

CADIZ, SPAIN. 

FALLOIJL FRERES, Proprietors. 
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BRBVOORT HOUSE, Hew York. 

This well-known Hotel le located on Fifth ATenne, corner of Eighth Street, near Wash¬ 
ington Park, one of the most delightfhl locations, combining the qnlet retirement of a prlTate 
mansion with easy access to all parts of the City. The Brevoort has always been a favorite 
with Bnropeans visiting the United States, the plan upon which it is kept being such as to 
specially commend it to those accustomed to European habits. 

eiiARK & WAITKy Proprietors. 


MAISON DORE 

HOTEL ANO RESTAURANT. 

Proprietor, W. B. BORROWS, 

Formerly of the EVERETT HOUSE, 

And Proprietor of the CONTINENTAL HOTEL, LONG BBANCH. 


This establishment, formerly the Union Place Hotel, is situ¬ 
ated at the corner of UNION PLACE and BROADWAY, in 
the most central part of the city. 


IHnners ami Suppers at the shortest notice. 
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EVERETT HOUSE, Union Square, New York. 

Kebneb & Weaver, Proprietors. 




CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 

LOira BaairdB, tr. j. 

Proprietor, W. B. BORROWS (late of Everett Honse, N. Y.), 

Also of the MAI80N DOEE, Union Square, N. Y. 
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Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 

The Best Family Hotel in the United States 

DARLING, .GRWOLD, & CO., PBOPBistoKi. 
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F. DERBY & COMPANY, 

MERCHANT TAILORS 

AND 

IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 CLINTON PLACE (west side of Broadway), 

NEW YORK, 

Have the good fortune to announce that they have 
received and have now in Store a complete assort* 
ment of 

NEW GOODS, 

BEING HADE TO OKDER 

FOR THE SPRING AND SUMMER SALES, 

THROUGH » 

Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE, & CO., 

Manufacturer^ Agents, London, 

Adapted to the wants of Gentlemen of taste who 
appreciate style and quality in Clothing. 

3 Clinton Place, 8th St., New York. 

(PoBt-Offioe Box No. 1303.) 
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OONTINBNTAli HOTEL, 

PHILADELPmA. 


A First-ClaM House, possessing erery modern improTement for promoting 
the comfort of visitors, and conducted upon a scale of liberality unsurpassed by 
any in America. Guests are entertained on eith^ the European or American plan 
at their option. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; 

OR, 

HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL TALK FOR TRAVELERS AND SCHOOLS. 

BEINQ A 

Guide to ConTersations in English, French, German, and Italian, 
on a Hew and Improved Method. 

Intended to accompany Harper'a Hand-Book for Traveler a.'* 

Bt W. PBMBROKB FBTRIDGB, 

Author of “Harper's Hand-Book," “ Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871," Ac.; 
Assisted bt PaorBseoBS or Hbtdblbbbo Ubitbbsitt. 

WUh Coneiaa and BxpUeit Rttlea/or the PronuncitUion ef the different Languagea. 
Square 4 to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 

* * * We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best-prepared volume of its class that has 
ever come under our eye. By experience, Hr. Fetridge has ascertained what is wanted, and 
he has made a volume to meet the popular demand.^Boston JowmaL 
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ST. LAWRENCE HALL, 


MONTREAL. 


ST. LOUIS 
HOTEL 



ST.XtOlUBmOIBM 


St. Lonis Street, 
Upper Town, 


QUEBEC, CAITAEA. 

**No library, however modest, should be without this work of reference.**—y. Y. Wcrid. 


HAYDirS DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 

Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Edited by Benjamix Vincbwt, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; and Revised, with the Addition of Important Matter adapted to the 
Wants of American Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


There is nothing omitted that can fairly be looked for in such a work: and the reader 
would very much mistake its character were he to infer, as he might from Its title, that it is 
nothing but a dictionary of dates; for, while it is snch a dictionary. It is something more, 
and a dose student of it might pass himself off for a well-read man, were his memory gtx^ 
and were he willing to practice deceit. It is well nigh an exhaustive work In reapect to ita 
immediate purpose.—Sostoti Tratfeler, _ 

PuBUsnsD nv HARPER A BROTHERS, Naw Toax. 
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“INMAN LINE,” 

For Queenstown and Zdverpool, 


Under Contract with the Oovemments of Great Britain and the 
United States for Carrying the Mails. 


CITY OP CHESTER 
CITY OF RICHMOND, 
CITY OF MONTREAL, 
CITY OP BRUSSELS, 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, 


CITY OF PARIS, 

CITY OP ANTWERP, 
CITY OF LONDON. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, 
CITY OP WASHINGTON, 
CITY OP DURHAM, 


CITY OP NEW YORK, 
CITY OF BRISTOL, 
CITY OP LDfERICE, 
CITY OF DUBLIN, 
CITY OF HALIFAX. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 

Every Saturday and Every Thursday, ftrom Pier 45 North Riven 


RATES OF PASSAGE: 

FIRST CABIN, PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


FIRST CABIN to Queenstown or Liverpool.$75 

Do. to London. 80 

Do. to Rotterdam, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Havre. 85 

Do. to Paris. 90 

STEERAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

STEERAGE to Liverpool, Queenstown, Glasgow, or Londonderry.$80 

Do. to London, through by Rail... 35 

Do. to Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. 35 

Do. to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Paris. 88 


Children between pne and twelve, half fare. Infants under one year, free. 


From Queenstown or Liverpool: 

W" A Steamer leaves Liverpool every Tuesday and Thursday, embarking Pas- 
sengera from Queenstown on Wednesday and Friday. 

FIRST CABIN, 15 and 18 Guineas, or $75 and $90 Gold. Children under 
12, half&re. Infants free. 

STEERAGE, from Liverpool, Queenstown, Glasgow, or Londonderry, )£6 Gs., 
or 4^34 U. S. Currency. Children under 12, half fare. Infants, $5. 

O" Tickets can he bought on this side at the above rates by persons toishing to bring 

out their friends. 


For Passage or farther information, apply at the Company’s Offices, 

JOHN 0. DALE, Agent, 16 Broadway, New York. 


Wn. INMAN, Agent, 

Nos. 62 and 63 Tower Buildings South, 22 Water St, Liverpool. 

l»biladeli»lila — O’DONNELL & FAULK, 402 Chestnut Street; Boaton —M. 8. 
CRBAOH. 102 State Street; Chicago —F. C. BROWN, 39 West Kenzle Street; lion* 
don^lVM A JSIlBN, 61 King William Street; ParU-JULES DECOUB, 48 Rue 
Notre Dame des Victoires, Place de la Bouise; Ha^barg-FALCK * ; Hayre 

—WOOD & CO.; Antwerp —^WM. INMAN; Bellhat— JOHN MoKEE, 68 and 66 
Donegal Quay; Quoonatown —C. A W. D. SEYMOUR A CO. 

Oo2 
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AUSTRIAN LLOYD. 1872. Trips of the Steamers 



To TRIESTE. 

To ANCONA. 

To ATHENS (Pi»j*r«). 

To SMYRNA. 

fig 

* 

Once per week. 
Tuesday at 4 PJf. 

Arrival next morn¬ 
ing. 

Once per week. 
Saturdav at 9 P.M. 
Transierment at 
Syra. 

Arrival—Tuesday 
morning. 

Once per week. 
Saturdav at 9 PM. 
Transferment at 

Syra. 

Arrival—Tuesday 

morning- 

From 

Ancona 

Every Sonday night 

Arrival next morn¬ 
ing. 


Once per week. 
Wednesday night 
Transferment at 
Syra. 

Trip of 8 days. 

Ouce per week. 
Wednemy night 

Arrival—Tuesday 
morning. 

From 

Athens (Pineos) 

Every Saturday 
niRht 
vtaSyra^ 

by express steamer. 

Arrival in 6 days. 

Every Saturday 
night 

Transferment at 
Syra. 

Trip of 7 days. 


Every Tuesday 
night, via Syra. 

Arrival in 9 days. 

From 

Smyrna 

Once per week, Sat¬ 
urday night Trans¬ 
ferment at Syra to 
express steamer ft’om 
Constantinople en 
route to Trieste. 

Arrival in 6 days. 

Saturday night, 
via Syra^ CarJ^j and 
BrindieL 

Every Saturday 
night. 

Transferment at 
Syra. 

Arrival on the 8d 
day. 


From 

Constantinople 

Once per week, by 
direct express. 
Saturday at 10 A.M. 

Trip of 6 days. 

1 

Saturdav morning. 
Transferment at 
Syra. 

Arrival in 7 days. 

Every Saturday at 
10 A.M. 

Transferment at 

iSi^ro. 

Arrival on the 8d 
day. 

Once per week. 
Thursday night. 

Arrival—Saturday 
morning. 

From 

Beyront 

Second Monday fh>m 
Jan. 10th. via 
Smi/ma and Syra. 

Second Monday from 
Jan. 10th, via 
Smyrna^ Sr/ro, and 
^rtnaiei. 

Second Monday from 
Jan. 10th, ^ 
Smyrna ana Syra. 

Second Monday 
from Jan. 10th. 

From 

Alexandria 

Every Tuesday after 
the arrival of the 
Indian mail 

Trip of 6 days. 

Every Tuesday, 
tio Cor/u, 

Arrival In C days. 

Second Tuesday 
from Jan. 9t^ via 
Smyrna and Syra. 

Second Tuesday 
from Jan. 9th. 
Direct 

Prom 

Salonlca 

Second Tuesday 
from Jan. 11th, 
via Syra. 

Second Tuesday 
from Jan. llth, 
via Syra and Brin¬ 
disi. 

Second Tuesday 
from Jan. llth, 
via Syra 

Second Tuesday 
' from Jan. llth, 
via Syra. 
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between Ports mentioned below. AUSTRIAN LLOYD. 



To CONSTANTINOPLE. 

To BEYROUT. 

To ALEXANDRIA. 

To SALONICA. 

Ooce per week. 
Saturday at S P.M. 

Arrival—Thursday 
night. 

Second Friday from 
Jan. 19tm 
via AUxandria, 

Arrival in 9 days. 

Onee per week. 
Friday at midnight 

Trip of 5 days. ^ 

Second Saturday 
from Jan. 18th, via 
Syra, 

Arrival in 7 days. 

Once per week. 
Wednesday night 
Transfennent at 
Syra. 

Trip of 8 days. 

Second Wednesday 
night from Jan. 17th, 
ma Corfu and idles- 
andria. 

Arrival in 12 days. 

Every Wednesday 
night vis Corfu. 

Arrival in 9 days. 

Second Wednesday 
night from Jan. IQth, 
via Syra. 

Tuesday night by 
express steamer, via 
Syra, 

Arrival—Thursday 
night. 

Second Tuesday from 
Jan. 9tk, via Syra 
and Smyrna, 

Second Tuesday from 
Jan. 16th, via Syra 
and Smyrna, 

Second Tuesday 
from Jan. 16th, 
via Syra. 

Once per week. 
Saturday night 

Arrival on the 8d 
day. 

Second Sunday from 
Jan. 14tht 
via RhodM, 

Second Sunday from 
Jan. 21st Direct 

Second Saturday 
from Jan. 18th, 
via Syra. 


Second Thursday 
from Jan. 11th. via 
Smyrna and Rhodes. 

Second Thursday 
from Jan. 4th, direct 
via Smyihui, 

Second Saturday 
from Jan. 6th. 

Second Monday from 
Jan.16th, 
via Smyrna, 


Second Friday from 
Jan. 19th. 

Second Monday 
from Jan. 16th, via 
Smyrna and Larda- 
nMes. 

Second Tuesday from 
Jan. 9th, 
via Smyrna, 

Second Friday fronq 
Jan. 12th. 


Second Tuesday 
from Jan. 9tlt via 
Smyrna and Syra. 

Second Sunday from 
Jan. 7th. 

Second Sunday from 
Jan. 7th, via Darda- 
nslUs and Smyrna. 

Second Thursday 
from Jan. lltb, via 
Syra tid Smyrna, 
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“WHITE STAR LINK” 

New Tcrk, Cork, and LiverpooL 

The largest six afloat: 

OCEANIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC, 
ATLANTIC, REPUBLIC, ANTARCTIC. 

SaUing from NEW YORK on SATURDAYS, from LIVERPOOL on 
THURSDAYS, calling at CORK HARBOR each waj. 

FBOM WHITE STAfi DOCK, PAVONIA FEBBT, JEBSET CIT7. 

Passenger accommodations (for all classes) unrivaled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, and COMFORT. 

Saloons, State-rooms, Smoking-room, Bath-rooms, Barbers*-shop, etc., 
in midship section, where least motion is felt. 

Piano and Library provided. Ventilation perfect. Each Section 
thoroughly Warmed during Wifiter months. 

These vessels have already shown themselves to be MAGNIFICENT SEA- 
BOATS, as well as extremely fast; and, owing to their immense size and strength, 
but little motion is felt, even in heavy weather. 

JRdtes: Saloon^ $80 Gold; Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Those wishing to bring out friends from the old country 
can obtain prepaid certificates, $33 currency. 

Passengers booked to and from 

AMERICA, NORWAY, SWEDEN, GERMANY, FRANCE, 
AUSTRALIA, INDIA, CHINA, etc. 

Ezonrsloii Tickets granted at Lowest Rates. Drafts from 
iGl upward. 

For information, apply at the Company’s Offices, 

19 Broadway, New York, 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent; or to ISMAY, IMRIB, & CO.. 

10 Water St., XaiverpooL 
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THE ANCHOR LINE 

OF 

TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS 

SAIIi RBGUIiARIiT 

Every Wednesday and Saturday, 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 

TO AND FROM NEW YORK AND GLASGO W, 

Calling at MOVILLE (Londonderry) to Land and Embark Eassengen. 

These first-elass Steamers were built under special inspection, expressly for THE AT¬ 
LANTIC PASSENGER TRADE, are thoroughly ventilated, are divided into WATER AND 
AIR TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, carry Passengers on ONE ’TWEEN DECK ONLY, are 
fitted op IN EVERY RESPECT with all the Modem Improvements calculated to insure the 
Safety, Comfort, and Convenience of Passengers, and are unsurpassed for kind attention to 
and good treatment of Passengers. 


THE ANCHOR LINE 

OF 

Peninsular and Mediterranean Steam Packets, 

SAILING REOULARLT BETWEEN 

Glasgow, the Mediterranean Ports, and New York. 

Excvartion Tickets Granted at Reduced Rates, 

The round voyage by these steamers presents a route of nneqnaled interest: Londonderry, 
Giant’s Causeway, Glasgow, River Clyde, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Catania, Venice, Alexandria, and Trieste being all embraced within the circle 
of their sailings, and travelers visiting the Holy Land will find this route via Egypt to be 
the cheapest and most expeditious. 

These steamers are replete with every comfort and convenience, and nothing has been 
spared in the arrangements of the passenger accommodations to give satisliMtion to all 
classes of passengers; and, as the fares are moderate, the attention of tourists and travelers 
is specially directed to the steamers of this Line. 

For any forther information, apply to Messrs. HANDYSIDE A HENDERSON, Glasgow 
and Londonderry; to HENDERSON A BROTHERS, Liverpool, Chicago, Leith, Dundee, 
Christiania, Gothenburg; or to • 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 

Nxw York, February, 1871. 
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North German Lloyd Steamship Lino 

BKTWBXX 

BBEMM, SOUmAMPTON, EAVBE, and NEW TOBK 


The fororite and splendid Iron Mail Stearashipe, 

AMERICA, BREMEN. DEUTSCHLAND, DONAU, HANSA, 
HERMANN, MAIN, NEW YORK, RHEIN, UNION, 

WE8ER. 

Leaving Bremen every Saturday, 

Southampton every Tuesday, 

** New York every Saturday. 

Also, daring the Sommer Months, 

Leaving Bremen every Wednesday, 

“ Havre every alternate Saturday, 

** New Tork (via Southampton) every Thursday. 

CARRYING THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH MAILS. 

RATES 0FPA88AGE FROM BREMEN,&c. RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW fCMH. 

FIRST CABIN.$120, Gold. FIRST CABIN.$120, Gold. 

SECOND CABIN. 72, ♦* SECOND CABIN.. 72> 

STEERAGE. 40. “ STEERAGE. 2S, “ 


Steamship Line between Bremen, 
Southampton, and Baltimore, 

by the new Iron Mail Steamships, 

BERLIN, BALTIMORE, LEIPZIG, OHIO. 

Leaving Bremen and Baltimore (via Southampton) every other Wed¬ 
nesday. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM BREMEN. 

FIRST CABIN.$100, Gold. 

STEERAGE. 40, “ 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM BALTIMORE. 

FIRST CABIN.$100, Gold. 

STEERAGE. *5, « 


Steamshi p Line between Bremmi, 
Havre, and New Orleans 

(Vta HAVANA), 

by the elegant Iron Mail Steamships 

FRANKFURT, HANOVER, KOLN, BREMEN, NEW YORK, HERMANN. 
Sailing every Fortnight during the Season. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM BREMEN. 

FIRST CABIN.$135, Gold. 

STEERAGE. 40, 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM N. ORLEANS. 

FIRST CABIN.$150, Gold. 

STEERAGE. 45, “ 


AGENTS OP THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD, Bremen.-Keller, Wallis, d Postlethwaite, 
Southampton and Iiondon; Phillipps, Graves, Pbillipps, d Co., London; LHerbette, 
Kane, d Co., Havre and Paris; Win. Kennedy, and De L^nw, Pbillppeen, d Rom. Ant¬ 
werp; Wambersle d Son, Rotterdam; A. Schumacher d Co., BalUmore; Ed. P. Stock- 
meyer. New Orleans; H. Upmann d Co., Havana; and 

OELRICHS dr CO., NEW YORK. 
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MANHATTAN, IDAHO, NEVADA, 

MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, WTOMINO, 

WISCONSIN, NEBEASKA, MONTANA. 

The above Steamers are new, of the largest class, and built ex¬ 
pressly for the trade. Have five water-tight bulkheads, and car¬ 
ry experienced officers, surgeons, and stewardesses. The saloon 
accommodations and attendance are unsurpassed by any Atlantic 
Steamers. 

SAILING FROM lITERPOOl AND NEW TORI ON WEDNESDAYS. 
(Calling at Queenstown to land and receive Mails and Passengers.) 

PASSAGE. 

New York to Liverpool, $80, Gold. 

Liverpool to New York, £16 or £18, Stg. (according to Staterooms). 

AGENTS. 

GUION & CO., WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Liverpool. New York. 
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STEAMERS 

OF THB 

GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC CO. 


PEREIBE, 

VILLE DE PARIS, 
ST. LAURENT, 
VILLE DU HAVRE, 
EUROPE, 
WASHINGTON, 
VILLE DE BREST, 
NOUVEAU-MONDE, 


ATLANTIQUE, 

FRANCE, 

PANAMA, 

VILLE DE ST. NAZAIRE, 
VILLE DE BORDEAUX, 
LOUISIANE, 

FLORIDE, 

MARTINIQUE, 


GUADELOUPE, 

DESIRADE, 

GUYANE, 

SONORA, 

CARAIBE, 

CACIQUE, 

CARAVELLE. 


Postal Lines of the Genera! Transatlantic Co.: 

From HAVRE to NEW TORK, calling at Brest, and vice 

versa, TH\'ice a month .Shortly Once a Week. 

From ST. NAZAIRE to VERA CRUZ, calling at Santan- 


der, St. Thomas, and Harana, and vice versa. Once a Month. 

From ST. NAZAIRE to ASPINWALIi, caUing at Mar- 

tiniqne. La Guayra, and Sto. Martha, and vice versa. Once a Month. 

From PANAMA to VAIaPARAISO, calling at interme¬ 
diate ports, and vice versa... Onoe a Month. 

Branch Lines (Postal): 


From ST. THOMAS to ASPINWALIi, calling at Porto 
Rico, Hayti, Santiago de Cuba, Kingston (Jamaica), and 

vice versa.. Once a Month. 

From ST. THOMAS to FORT DE FRANCE (Marti¬ 
nique), calling at Basse Terre [Guadeloape], Pointe a 
Pitre [Guadeloape], St. Pierre [Martinique], and vice versa. Once a Month 
From FORT DE FRANCE (Martinique) to CAT- 
ENNE, calling at St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, Trini¬ 
dad, Demerara, Surinam, and vice versa.. Once a Month 


The splendid Steamers of the South Pacific Line leax’e Panama for Valparaiso 
and intermediate Points of Ecuador, Bolivia, Pern, and Chili, on the SOth of 
every month, and connect closely with the Steamers of the Pacific Mail S. S. 
Ck>mpany, leaving New York on the 15th of every month for AspinwalL 

For Bates of Passage and Freight,-Dates of Departnre, or ftirther 
information, apply to 

GEO. MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway N. Y. 
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CUNABD LINE, 

Established 1840. 


THE BBITISH AHE HOBTH AMEBIOAN 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 

between 

LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 

CALLING AT CORK HARBOR, 

Three Sailings Every Week. 


ABYSSINIA, 

ALEPPO, 

ATLAS, 

ALGERIA, 

BATAVIA, 

BOTHNIA, 


CHINA, 

CUBA, 

HECLA, 

JAVA, 

KEDAR, 

MALTA, 

CALABRIA, 


MARATHON, 

MOROCCO, 

OLYMPUS, 

PALMYRA, 

PARTHIA, 

RUSSIA, 

TRIPOLI, 


SAMARIA, 

SIBERIA, 

SCOTU, 

SCYTHIA, 

SIDON, 

TARIFA. 


From New York every Wednesday and Saturday. 
From Boston every Saturday. 


RATES OF PASSAQE. 


From Liverpool to New York or Boston, 
By Steamers not carrying Steerage. 


First Class.£26 

Second Class. 18 


By Steamers carrying Steerage. 
First Class, 15,17, and 21 Guineas, 
According to Accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100, & $130, Gold, 
According to Accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $13, Gold, addi¬ 
tional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage Tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and all parts of Europe, at 
lowest rates. 

Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Antwerp, and other 
ports on the Continent, and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage, apply at tbe Company’s Office, 4 Bowling 
Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage Passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. O. FRANCELYN, Agent. 
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YALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


V Fcr a /uU Zdst qf Book* witable for Libfrarito^ ou HABru A BsOTims* Tbabb- 
Lut and Catalogub, which may be had gratuitouely on application to the Path 
Uehere permmaUy, or by Utter endoeing Five Cento, 

nr Habpbb a Bbothjcu wiU oend any of the following works by maUf postage prqgatd^ 
to any part of the United StateOt on reoeipt of the price. 


MOTLEYS DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise of the Datch Republic. By Jomr Lo* 
TUBOP Motlbt. LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Oranse. 8 vols., 
8to, Cloth, $10 00. 

MOTLEYS UNITED NETHERLANDS. History of the United Netherlands: ftrom 
the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce—1609. With a Ihll 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and De- 
stmction of the Spanish Armada. By John Lotubop Motley, LLD., D.C.L. 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00. 

NAPOLEON'S LIFE OF C.ESAR. The History of Jnlius Ciesar. By HU Imperial 
Maiestv Napoleon IIL Two Volumes ready. Library Edition, 8vo, Cloth, $8 60 
per Yof. 

Mope to Vole. /. and II, sold separately. Price $150 eaeht kxt. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to aU Ages and NaUons. For Uni- 
versal Reference. Edited by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper 
of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; and Revised for the 
Use of American Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $6 00. 

MACGREGOR'S ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN. The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, 
Red Sea, and Gennesareth, Ac. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the 
Waters of Damascus. By J. Maoobboob, M.A. With Maps and lllnstrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 60. 

WALLACES MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. The MaUy Archipelago: the Land of the 
Orang-Utan and tbo Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 1854-1863. With 
Studm of Man and Nature. By Alpbbd Russel Wallaoe. With Ten Maps 
and Fifty-one Elegant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 60. 

WHYMPER'S ALASKA. Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, formerly 
Russian America—now Ceded to the United States—and in various other parts of 
the North Pacific. By Fbedbbiok Wutmpeb. With Map and Dlustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $S 60. 

ORTON'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The Andes and the Amaxon; or. Across 
the Continent of South America. By James Obton, M.A., Professor of Natural 
HUtory in Vassar ColleM, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. With a New Map of Equatorial 
America and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

WINCHELL'S SKETCHES OF CREATION. Sketches of Creation: a Popular View 
of some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in reference to the History of 
Matter and of Life. Together with a Statement of the Intimations of Science 
respecting the Primordiiu Condition and the Ultimate Destiny of Uke Earth and 
the Solar System. By Albxant>eb Winorell. LL.D., Professor of Gwlogy, 
Zoology, and Botany in the University of Michigan, and Director of the State 
Geological Survey. With Illustrations. 12roo, Cmth, $2 00. 

WHITE 'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. The Massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew: Preceded by a History of the Religions Wars in the Reign of Charles IZ. 
By Hbnbt Whitb, M.A. WMh Ulnstratmns. 8vo, Cloth, $1 To. 
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Harper &* Brothers' Valuable Standard Works. 


LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OP THE REVOLUTION. Pictorial Field-Book of tie 
Revolution; or, Illuetrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the Hietoi^, Biographr, 
Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. By Baasox 
Lossiao. 2 vole., Svo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Call^ ^ 00; Foil 
Turkey Morocco, $22 00. 

LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OP THE WAR OF 1812. Pictorial Field-Book of the 
War of 1812; or. Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biograp^, 
Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the Last War for American Independence. By 
Bexsom J. Lossimo. With several hundred Engravings on Wood, oy Loosing and 
Barritt, chiefly fh>m Original Sketches by the Author. 1088 pages, Svo, Cloth. 

$? 00; Sheep, $8 60; Half CalA $1000. 

ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Testament: with a critkany revised 
Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idio¬ 
matic Usam; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exemtical Commentary. For 
the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HsaBr Altobi*, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury, vol. I., containing the Four Gospels. 944 pages, Svo, Cloth, 

$6 00; Sheep, $6 60. 

ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The History of Frederick the Second, 
called Frederick the Great. By Joun S. C. Abuott. Elegantly lUnstratedL Svo, 
Cloth, $6 00. 

ABBOrrS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1739, as viewed in the Light of Republican Institutions. By Joan S. C. Ab¬ 
bott. With 100 Engravinga Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The Historr of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Joun S. C. Auiiott. With Maps, Woodcuts, and Portrmts on SteeL 2 vols^ 
Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 

ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA; or. Interesting Anecdotes and Remark¬ 
able Conversations of the Emperor during the Five and a Half Tears of his 
Captivity. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casas, O’Meara, Montbolon, 
Antommarchi, and others. By John R C. Abbott. With Hlostrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $6 00. 

ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Joseph Addison, embracing the 
whole of the ” Spectator.” Complete in 8 vols., Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

ALCOCK’S JAPAN. The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Tears’ 
Residence in Japan. By Sir Ruthkbfobd Aloook, K.C.B., Her Malay’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. WithM^ and Engravings. 

2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 60. 

ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPR Fxbst Sxbibs : From the Conunencement of 
the French Revolution, in 1789. to the Resto ration of the Bourbons, in 1816. C In 
addition to the Notes on Cnapter LXXVL, which correct the errors of the 
original work concerning the United States, a copious Analytical Index has been 
appended to this American edition.] Sboonp Sxbiks : From the Fall of Napolecm, 
in 1816, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 2862. 8 vols., Svo, Cloth, $16 00. 

BALDWIN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. Pre-HUtoric Nations; or,Inquiries con¬ 
cerning some of the Great Peoples and Civiliutions of Antiquity, and their 
Probable Relation to a still Older Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of 
Arabia. By Jonw D. Baldwin, Member of the American Oriental Society. 
12mo, Cloth, $176. 

EARTH’S NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. Travels and DIsooveriee In North 
and Central Africa: being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the 
Auspices of H. B. M.’s Government, in the Tears 1849-1866. By Hbkbt Baxts, 
Ph.D.,D.O.L. Illustrated. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. Sermons by Hknut Waud Bnonn, 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Unpublished Dia- 
conrses, and Revised by their Author. With Steel PortraiL Complete in 2 vola., 
Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

LYMAN BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Ao. Autoblognmhy, Corrmondence, J 
Ac., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited by his Son, Ch ablxs Bbbohkb. with Three 
Steel Portraits, and Engravings on Wood. In 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. The Life of Samuel Johnson. LL.D. Includiim a Journey 
to the Hebrides. By James Boswkll, Esq^. A New Editiom writo numeroas 
Additions and Notes. By John Wilson Cxoxxm, LL.D., P.R.8. Portrait of 
BosweU. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $4 oa * 
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THE PARIS COMMUNE. 

THE UISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COMMUNE IN ISH ; n4th m 
Full Account of the Bombardmeni, Capture, and Burning of the City. By 
W. PcMiiKOKE Fkthidge, ftH EvcAVitnc!** of the Events dejkrriljed, Editcnr 
of “Harpers Hand-Book of European Travel,“Harpers Phrase-Book,” 
&c. With a Map of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. Large 
12mo, 51G pages, Cloth, $2 00. Published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


FROM NAPOLEON III. 

4/A AoceRiber, 18TL 

Monsieur W. Pembroke Fetridoe, Paris. 

Monsieur,— The Emperor bas charged me to inform you that he has received 
your letter, also your history of the Paris Commune. 

His Majesty has read the work with the grci\tcst interest, and has requested me 
to express to yon his sincere thanks. 

Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of mv distinguished consideration. 

COUNT DAVILUER. 


FROM MR. WASIIBURNE. 

Legation op tub United States, Paris, Oc/oAcr 2fr/A, 1871. 
Mt dear Mr. Fetridoe : 

Y'ou have my sincere thanks for sending me a copy of your history of the Com* 
mune of Paris. I have read it witli great pleasure. * You have grouped together 
the facts and given your narrative nil the interest of a romance, in aAcr y€sii> ibc 
perusal of it will bring to onr minds the wonderful events which you and I wit¬ 
nessed, and w'hich lllled.thc civilized world with horror. 

Believe ino, my dear Mr. Felridge, 

Very sincerely and truly yours, E. B. WASHBURNE. 

W. Pembroke Fetridoe, Esq., Paris. 


P'ROM GENERAL United States Consul Ge/ieml. 

Paris, 37 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Xwember 9/A, 1S71. 

My most sincere thanks attend von, my dear Mr. Fetridge. 

I have read the history of the Commune with absorbing interest, and I must 
frankly confess that you have deprived me of two nights’ rest. Not that I look 
upon my time as lost, for your narrative is wonderfully nttracUve. It is also so 
consecutive in Its treatment that the stirring and terrible scenes of that most re¬ 
markable drama in French history, through w’hicli we both passed, arise before me 
with almost painful accuracy. 

You have given to the w’orld the most complete and the most pictnresque idea 
of the extraordinary events of the Second Siege which has appeared. 

A somcw'lmt intimate acquaintance w'ith the difficulties attending such a literary 
pcrforniance—among others the apparent impossibility of separating fact from 
tion—enables me to congratulate you most hcartil.v upon the tact and judgment 
which you have displayed in the construction of your work. 

You and I do not ugi’ce upon certain points; but, w’hen we differ, I am led to 
respect your ability, and to admire the skill with which you present certain aivn- 
inents to w'hich I cun not entirely give my assent 

You deserve great credit for having rrfnaineU in your exposed qaartcra, coolly 
watching tiic events whose progress yon were chronicling moment by moment. 
Having witnessed your muffjrmd during the most trying hours, I am happy lu bear 
testimony to your entire fitness to judge dispassionately tlic sitnutioii. 

u ith renewed ncknowledgmcnts, tlicrcfore, and great respect, I have Ibc honor 
to remain, my dear Mr. Fctridge, your friend, 

JOHN MEREDITH READ, Jk., M.R.S.A., F.RS.NJ^ C. 
M. Pe.mbroke Fetridoe, Esq.. 13 Avenue dc rimp^rutrice, Paris. 
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